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PREFACE 


.J 


TO 


THE    FIRST   EDITION. 


It  may  seem  mnpiising  that  the  English,  who  have  employed  their  talents 
snccessfuUy  in  every  branch  of  literatm*e,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
philology,  should  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their 
synonymes :  it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  while  the  French  and  Grermans 
have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer 
who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientifick  manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  not  that 
I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I  have  now  been  induced  to  some 
forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered  a  chasm  in  English 
literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which 
has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I  always 
pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any  thing  deserving 
of  notice,  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my 
materials ;  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words 
together  which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  other  by  striking  fea- 
tures in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and  quit^  which  require  a  compari- 
son with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  themselves ;  for  the  same  reason  I 
thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless 
where  the  case  seemed  to  require  farther  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afibrd  much  scope  for  system 

and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words 

according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first 

which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.     By 

this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  dififerences,  and  I  trust 

that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.     In  the  choice  of  authorities 

I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of 

the  examples ;  the  classick  purity  of  the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; 

and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the  writers :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader 

^         will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such 

•  authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dzyden,  Pope,  Milton,  &c.    At  the  same  time  it 

is  but  just  to  observe  that  this  selection  of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an 

actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson^s  dictionary. 

'  For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  ofier  no  apology,  although  I 

am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  com- 
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petent  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any 
description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
am  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality 
in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them  to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business'^  it 
was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  words  closely  allied,  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society, 
and  showing,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  tenns, 
what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been 
to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension 
of  the  English  language;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  com- 
pleted had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblusliingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contrary  senti- 
ments to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be 
by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.  As  to  the  rest,  I  throve 
myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  publick,  with  the  assurance  that,  having  used 
every  endeavour  to  deserve  their  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  tc 
their  candour  in  vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO   THE  LONDON   QUARTO   EDITION. 


A  FOURTH  edition  of  the  English  Synonymes  having  now  become  desvable, 
the  Author  has  for  some  time  past  occcupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance  its  value  as  a 
work  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  more  scientifick  character,  arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  subjects :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  con- 
nected explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  index  so  copious 
that  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular  article  sought  for.  The 
subject  matter  of  several  articles  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  such 
amplifications  admitted  as  may  serve  to  place  the  Synonymes  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view,  particularly  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
original  languages  whence  they  are  derived.  The  English  quotations  have 
likewise  undergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order,  so  as  t6 
adapt  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  throughout  the 
work* 
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TO  ABANDON->to  abandon,  desert,  tbnake,  »• 

llnqniah 

TO  ABANDON— to  abandon,  reiign,  renounce, 

abdicate 343 

TO  ABANDON-Mo  give  np,  abandon,  resign, 

forego 

ABANDONED— profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate  S49 
TO  AB ASB— to  abase,  hamble,  degrade,  diigrace, 

debase 106 

TO  ABASH— to  abasb,  confbond,  conftise 107 

TO  ABATE— to  abate,  lesien,  dimlnisb,  decrease  351 

TO  ABATE-to  subside,  abato,  intermit S71 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate 343 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abdieate,  desert 353 

ABETTOR— «beltor,  accessary,  accompUce 365 

TO  ABBOR— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loathe  138 
TO  ABIDE— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in< 

habit 383 

ABILIT7— abUity,  capacity 67 

ABILITY— faculty,  ablUty,  talent 68 

AB  ILITT— dexterity,  address,  ability 68 

ABJECT— low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  ABJURE— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

recaU Y 347 

TO  ABOLISH— to  alSolisb,  abi^te,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 847 

ABOKINABLE— abominable,  deteslBble,  execra- 
ble  138 

TO  ABOMINATE— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate, 

loathe 138 

ABORTION— (bilure,  miscarriage,  abortion 135 

ABO VE— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 379 

TO  ABRIDGE— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 178 

TO  ABRIDGE— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 506 

TO  ABROGATE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal, 

revoke,  annol,  cancel 347 

ABRUPT— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 301 

TO  ABSCOND— to  abscond,  steal  away,  secreto 

ooe*sself 590 

ABSENT— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted  484 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 183 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  re- 
mit     87 

ABSOLUTE— absolute,  despotick,  arbitrary 188 

ABSOLUTE— positive,  absolute,  petamplory ....  188 
TO  AB5CAB— to  absorb,  swaUow  np,  ingulf,  en- 
gross  509 

TO  ABSTAIN— to  afastabi,  forbear,  refrain 344 

ABSTEMIOUS— abstinent,    sober,   abstemious, 

legmgnM • 944 

ABSTWENCB-abstlnence,  Ibst 87 

ABSTINENT— absttaient,    sober,     abstemious, 

914 


TO  ABSTRACT— to  abstnct,  separate,  disan- 

guish 490 

ABSTRAGTED-ftbsent,    abstracted,   diverted, 

distracted 484 

ABSURD-irrational,  fiwlish,  absurd,  preposte- 
rous     91 

ABUNDANT— plentUbl,  plenteous,  abundant,  co- 
pious, ample 311 

TO  ABUSE— to  abuse,  misuse 399 

ABUSE— abase,  Invective 100 

ABUSIVE— reproachful,  abusive^  searrUous 109 

ABYSS-gulf,  abyss 403 

ACADEMY— school,  academy.. 197 

TO  ACCEDE— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  ACCELERATE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed, 

expedite,  deqMtch 3fn 

ACCENT— stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 931 

TO  ACCEPT— to  take,  receive,  accept 333 

ACCEPTABLE— acceptable,  gratefUl,  welcome. .  334 
ACCEPTANCE   )                                  .  ^, 

ACCEPTATION  \  acceptance,  ««»Ptatlon 334 

ACCESS—  admittance,  access,  approach 83ft 

ACCESSION— increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   3^ 

ACCESS AI^Y— abettor,  accessary,  accomplice. . .  369 

ACCIDENT— accident,  chance.... 171 

ACCIDENT— accident,  contingency,  casualty ...  179 
ACCIDENT— event,  Incident,  accident,  adven- 

tore,  occurrence 179 

ACCIDENTAL— accidental,  incidental,  casual, 

contingent 178 

ACCLAMATION— applause,  acclamatton,  plau- 
dit    130 

TO  ACCOMMODATE— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accom- 
modate, adjust .«*k........  154 

ACCOMPANIMENT— accompaniment,   compa- 

nk)n,  concomitant 409 

TO  ACCOMPANY— to  accompany,  attend,  es- 
cort, wait  on 493 

ACCOMPLICE— abettor,  aeeesBary,  accomplice. .  365 
ACGOBiPLICE— ally,  conftderate,  aoeompUce. .    491 
TO  ACCOBCPLI8H— to  accomplish,  efibct,  exe- 
cute, achieve  388 

TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  fblfil,  accomplish,  realise  380 

ACCOMPLISHED— accomplished,  perfect 388 

ACCOMPLISHMENT— qualification,     accom- 
plishment   389 

TO  ACCORD-to  agree,  accord,  suit 198 

ACCORDANCE— metody,  harmony,  accordance  155 
ACCORDANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
ACCORDINGLY— Owrefore,  consequenUy,  ac- 
cordingly  SW 

TO  ACCOST-to  acoortisalota,  addfess 401 
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ACCOUNT— account,  reckoning,  bill 433 

firr'^vr^  <trrnntfp"ir  mm"   i  ^     'i*^*^"       ^^ 

ACCOUNT— •ake,  account,  reason,  porpoie,  end  535 
TO  ACCOUNT— to  calculate,  compute,  leckon, 

countor  account,  number 432 

ACCOUItTABLE— answerable,  responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 183 

TO  ACCUMULATE— to  heap,  pUe,  accumulate, 

amasi 340 

ACCURATB— accurate,  exact,  precise S03 

ACCUBATE— correct,  accurals 908 

ACCUSATION— complaint,  accusation lia 

TO  ACCUSB-io  accuse,  cbaife,  Impeach,  ar- 
raign   "1 

TO  ACCUaE— to  accuse,  censure Ill 

ACHIEVE— to  accomplish,  efibct,execute,  achieve  288 
ACHIEVEMENT-deed,  exploit,  achievement, 

feat 295 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— Co  acknowledge,  own, 

confess,  avow 442 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  recognise,  acknow- 
ledge  442 

TO  ACaUAINT— to  inform,  make  known,  ac^ 

quaint,  apprize M4 

ACQUAINTANCE— acquaintance,   familiarity, 

Intimacy 195 

TO  ACQUIESCE— to  accede,  consent,  comply, 

acquiesce,  agree 151 

TO  ACaUIRE— to  acqubre,  obtain,  gain,  win, 

earn 3M 

TO  ACaUIRE-to  acquire,  attain 396 

^^2Sr  f  •«*"--•«'""'"»••••  ^ 

TO  ACQUIT— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 188 

ACKmONY— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness  383 

TO  ACT— to  make,  do,  act 294 

^^.^  }  action,  act,  deed 294 

ACTION  J         ^ 

ACTION -actbn,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture, 

anitude 295 

ACTION— action,  agency,  operation 296 

ACTIVE— active,  diligent,  Industrious,  assidnoui, 

laborious 296 

ACTIVE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 

ACTIVE— aotfve,  busy,  officious 297 

ACTOR— actor,  agent 298 

ACTOR— actor,  player,  performer 298 

ACfrUAL-actual,  real,  positive 296 

TO  ACTUATE— to  actuate.  Impels  Induce 309 

ACUTE— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

ACUTE— sharp,  acute,  keen 402 

ACUTENESS— penetraUon,  acuteness,  sagacity. .  401 
ADAGE— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 210 

TO  AD  AFT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  ad- 
Just 154 

TO  ADD— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  ADDICT-Ho  addict,  devote,  apply 421 

ADDITION— increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   9f7 

TO  ADDRESS—to  accost,  salute,  address 461 

TO  ADDRESS— to  address,  apply 

ADDRESS— addnas,  speech,  harangue,  oration. .  401 
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ADDRESS— direction,  address,  •uperseripiton.  • 

ADDRESS-dextertty,  address,  abUi^ 68 

TO  APDUCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  499 
ADEQUATE— proportionate,  commensurate,  ade- 
quate   434 

TO  ADHERE— to  adhere,  attach 420 

TO  ADHERE-to  sUck,  cleave,  adhere 419 

ADHERENCE— adhesion,  adherence 420 

ADHERENT— follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

ADHESION— adhesion,  adherence 420 

ADJACENT— a4iacent,a4)oining,conticttoaB...  420 

ADJECTIVE— epithet,  adjecUve 490 

ADJOINING— adjacent,  a4joining,  conUguous. . .  420 

TO  ADJOURN— to  prorogue,  a4Joum 260 

TO  ADJUST— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  aoQMnmodate, 

adjust 154 

TO  ADMINISTEEr-to  minister,  administer,  con- 

tvlbuie 107 

ADMINISTRATION— government,  administra- 
tion  907 

ADMIRATION— wonder,  admiration,  surprise, 

astonishment,  amazement 403 

ADMISSION— admittance,  admissloo 235 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  receive 835 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate  157 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  access,  approach. .  235 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  admission 235 

TO  ADMONISH— to  admonish,  advise 193 

ADMONITION— admonition,  warning,  caution. .  193 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  worship 81 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  re- 
vere     81 

TO  ADORN— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 500 

ADROIT— clever,  s&ilAil,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit  69 
TO  ADULATE-to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment. .  526 

TO  ADVANCE— to  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  ADVANCE— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 312 

TO  ADVANCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  ad- 
vance   49C 

ADVANCE  )  progress,    progression,    ad- 

AD  V  ANCEICENT  i    vance,  advancement 204 

ADVANTAGE-good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  profit , 308 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  sei^ 

vice,  avail,  use 306 

ADVENTURE-event,  incident,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence 172 

ADVENTUROUS— enterprising,  adventurous. . .  173 
ADVENTUROUS— foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash  321 
ADVERSARY— foemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent, 

antagonist 134 

ADVERSE— advene,  contrary,  opposite 135 

ADVERSE— adverse.  Inimical,  hostile,  repugnant  135 

ADVERSE— adverse,  averse 136 

ADVERSITY— adverdty,  distress 407 

TO  ADVERTISE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 443 

ADVICE-^ad  vice,  counsel,  instrucUon 194 

ADVICE— Information,  intelligence,  notice,  ad- 
vice  195 

TO  ADYtSE-^oadmoolab,  advise... 193 
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AOVOC  ATE-defender»  advocate,  pleader 160 

AFFABLE— afibUe,coui1eoui..^ 900 

AFFAIR— aflUr,  busloen,  concern 333 

TO  AFFECT— 10  affect,  coDcem 332 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  asume 930 

TO  AFFECT— to  aflfect,  pretend  to 539 

AFFECTING— moving,  afi^ting,  patbetick 301 

AFFECTION— affection,  love 378 

AFFECTION— attachment,  affection,  incllnaaon  379 

AFFECTIONATE— afifecUonate,  kind,  fond 379 

AFFINITY— alliance,  affinity 408 

AFFINITY— kindled,  relationabip,  affinity,  cod- 

npguinity 497 

TO  AFFIRM— to  afflnn,  aaaeverate,  aaiuie,  vouch, 

aver,  proieal 441 

TO  AFFIRM— to  affirm,  aaaert 441 

TO  AFFIX— to  affix,  aufagoln,  attach,  annex 419 

TO  AFFLICT— to  afflict,  distreas,  trouble 408 

AFFLICTION— afflicUon,  griei;  Borrow 408 

AFFLUENCE— rlchea,  wealth,  opulence,  afflu- 
ence   340 

TO  AFFORD— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  AFFORD— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

AFFRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray... .  133 

AFFRONT— affront,  insult,  outrage 131 

AFFRONT— offence,  irespan,  traiugreasion,  mla- 

demeaoour,  misdeed,  affront 190 

AFRAID— afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

AFTER— after,  behind 979 

AGE— generation,  age 970 

AGE— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 267 

AGED— elderly,  aged,  old 269 

AGENCY— action,  agency,  operation 296 

AGENT-Hictor,  agent 298 

AGENT— minister,  agent 215 

AGENT— factor,  agent 338 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 121 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  heighten,  ralae,  aggravate  355 

AGGRESSOR— aggressor,  assailant 116 

AGILE— active,  brisk,  agUe,  nimble 207 

TO  AGITATE— to  shake,  agitate,  tow 304 

AGITATION— agitaUon,   emoUon,    trepidation, 

tremour 308 

AGON  Y— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 407 

AGONY— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  accord,  suit 152 

TO  AGREE— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

AGREEABLE-agreeable,  pleasant,  pteasiog....  158 
AGREEABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable  153 
AGREEMENT— agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

ecmpact,  bargain • 1® 

AGRICULTURIST- ftrmer,  husbandman,  agrl- 

culturisl 336 

TO  AID— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve. .. .  364 

AIM— aim,  object,  end 384 

AIM— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 395 

TO  AIM-^o  aim,  point,  level 384 

TO  AIM— to  aim,  aspire 325 

TO  AIM— to  endeavour,  aim,  suive,  ainiggle  ... .  381 

AOL— air,  manner 193 

ABr-alr,  mien,  look 1S3 


AIR— appearance,  air,  aspect.  ^ 478 

ALACRlTY-ialertaess,  alacrity 997 

ALARM— alarm,  terrour,  (right,  consieinaiion ....  305 

ALERTNESS-alertDesB,  alacrity 997 

ALIEN  )  ^     .  „  »^ 

TO  ALIENATE  ( "^"^'^  ^°'^'«""'  ''"^" ** 

ALIKEr-equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  unl-       t 

tana 435 

ALL— all,  whole 259 

ALL— all,  every,  each... 253 

TO  ALLAY— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 361 

TO  ALLEGE-^to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  490 
ALLEGORY— figure,  metaphor,  aUegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

ALLEGORY— parable,  aUegory 538 

TO  ALLEVIATE— to  alleviate,  relieve 361 

ALLIANCE— alliance,  league,  confederacy 499 

ALLIANCE— alliance,  affinity 498 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute  108 

TO  ALLOT— to  altot,  appoint,  destine 169 

TO  ALLOW— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  alk>w 109 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate  157 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

TO  ALLOW— to  consent,  permit,  allow 156 

ALLOWANCE— allowance,     stipend,     salary, 

wages,  hire,  pay 164 

TO  ALLUDE— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 396 , 

TO  ALLUDE  TO— to  glance  at,'  alludeto 397 

TO  ALLURE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ALLURE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. .  318 

ALLUREMENTS attractions,     allurements, 

charms 318 

ALLY— ally,  confederate,  acoiMnplice 491 

ALMANACK— calendar,  abnanack,  ephemeris ..  434 

ALONE— alone,  solitary,  lonely 959 

ALSO— also,  likewise,  too 853 

TO  ALTER— to  change,  alter,  vary 988 

ALTERCATION— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 133 

ALTERNATE— successive,  alternate 978 

ALWAYS— always,  at  all  times,  ever 958 

AMASS— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

AMAZEMENT— wonder,   admiration,  surprise, 

astonishment,  amazement 403 

AMBASSADOR— ambassador,  envoy,  plenipoten- 
tiary, deputy 814 

AMBIGUOUS-ambiguouB,  equivocal 587 

AMENABLE— answerable,  responsible,  account- 
able, amenable 183 

TO  AMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 9U1 

AMENDS— restoration,   restitution,   reparation, 

amends 439 

AMENDS— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 
remuneration, recompense,  requital,  reward. .  438 

AMIABLE— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

AMICABLE— amicable,  friendly 378 

AMOROUS— amorous,  tovlng,  fond 378 

AMPLE— ample,  spadous,  capacious 350 

AMPLE— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copious, 

SU 
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TO  AMUSS-40  unoM,  dWcrt,  entertain 390 

TO  AMUSE— to  amuiie,  beguile 381 

AMUSEMENT-Hunusement,  entertainment,  di-      , 

venion,  aport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

ANATHEMA— malediction,  curse,  imprecaUon, 

execration,  anathema 6* 

ANCESTORS-^oreflitheit,progenltoi«,ancertor8  869 
ANCIENT— old,   ancient,   nnUque,  antiquated, 

oid-foihioned,  obsolete 268 

)  formerly,  in  times  post,  old 
times  or  days  of  yore,  an- 
ciently or  in  ancient  times  289 

ANECDOTE-anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

ANECDOTES-anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles, 

ftnnnhi • • • 466 

ANGE&— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  Indigna- 

Uon 118 

ANGER— anger,  choier,  rage,  fury 119 

ANGER— displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation 1 18 

ANGLE-comer,  angle 499 

ANGRT— angry,  passionate,  hasty^  irascible 119 

ANGUISH— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony. ...  407 

ANGUISH— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

ANIMADVERSION— animadversioo,  criUcism, 

stricture 113 

TO  ANIMADVERT— to  censure,    animadvert, 

criticise HI 

ANIMAIr— animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  ANIMATE— to   animate,  inspire,  enliven, 

cheer,  exhilarate 355 

TO  ANIMATE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite,        I 

impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 31 1 

ANIMATION— anhnaUon,  life,  vivacity,  spirit..  356 

ANIMOSITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 135 

ANNALS— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals  466 
TO  ANNEX— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex. ...  410 
ANNOTATION— remarlc,  observation,  comment, 

note,  annotation,  commentary 451 

TO  ANNOUNCE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 443 

TO  ANNOY— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest..  417 
TO  ANNULr-to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 

volce,  annul,  cancel 247 

ANSViTER— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response. . .  460 
ANSWERABLE— answerable,  responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 183 

ANSWERABLE— correspondent,    answerable, 

suitable 155 

ANTAGONIST— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  oppo- 
nent, antagonist.... 134 

ANTECEDENT  (  "'<«»4«.^  pre«MllDj,  fon«<>- 
ANTERIOR       (    tag,p«».o«^an.erior.prtor. 

)     former 273 

ANTICIPATE— to  prevent,  anticipate 359 

ANTIPATHY— avezBion,  antipathy,  dislike,  ha- 
tred, repugnance 130 

ANTIQUATED  )  old,  ancient,  antiquated,  an- 
ANTiaUE         5     tiqae,oid-ashioned,  obsolete  968 

ANXIETY— care,  solicitude,  anxiety 4SS 

ANXIETY— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony. .. .  407 

ANY— some,  any 850 

APARTMENTS— lodgings,  apartments 

APATHY— indifference,  insensibility,  apathy....  375 
TO  APE-to  imitate,  mlmlck,  mock,  ape  ..... . 
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APERTURE-opening,  aperture,  cavtty 4fl« 

APHORISM— axiom,  maxJm,  aphorism,  apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  210 
TO  APOLOGIZE— to  apologise,  defend,  justify, 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead 

APOPHTHEGM — axiom,    maxim,     aphorism, 
apophthegm,  saytog,  adage,  proverb,  by-word, 

saw 

TO  APPAL— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 

APPAREL— apparel,  atUre,  array 

APPARENT— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  ob- 
vious, evident,  manifest • 478 

APPARITION — vision,     apparition,    phantom, 

spectre,  ghost *79 

TO  APPEAR— to  look,  appear 481 

TO  APPEAR-^to  seem,  appear 483 

APPEARANCE— appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

APPEARANCE — show,    outside,    appearance^ 

semblance *53 

TO  APPEASE— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

still 361 

TO  APPEASE— to  allay,  sootii,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 381 

APPELLATION— name,  appellation,  titie,  deno- 
mination....   471 

TO  APPLAUD— to  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol 130 

APPLAUSE— applause,  acclamation,  plaudit ....  130 
APPLICATION— attention,  application,  study...  433 

TO  APPLY— to  addict,  devote,  apply 491 

TO  APPLY-to  address,  apply 42i 

TO  APPOINT— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 160 

TO  APPOINT— to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  ordain  184 
TO  APPOINT— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute. .. .  214 
TO  APPORTION— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  dla- 

tribute 1® 

TO  APPRAISE       )to  appraise  or  appreciate, 

TO  APPRECIATE  S     estimate,  esteem 432 

TO  APPREHEND— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread.. .  307 
TO  APPREHEND— to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup- 
pose, imagine • 75 

TO  APPRIZE— to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprize •» 104 

APPRIZED— aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized, 

conscious 428 

APPROACH— admittance,  access,  approach S35 

TO  APPROACH— to  approach,  approximate 335 

APPROBATION— assent,  consent,   approbation, 

concurrence 156 

APPROPRIATE — peculiar,  appropriate,    parti- 
cular   831 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arro- 
gate, asBUme,  ascribe  330 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate.  Impropriate  331 
TO  APPROXIMATE— to  approach,  approximate  335 

APT— ready,  apt,  prompt 397 

APT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

ARBITER— Judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator. .. .  211 
ARBITRARY— absolute,  despotick,  arbitrary. . . .  18^ 
ARBITEATOll— ju^e,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitralor  811 

ARCHITECT— architect,  builder 499 

ARCHIVE— record,  register,  archive 469 

ARDENT— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

ARDOUR— fervour,  ardour 475 

ARDUOUB-hard,difficttl^  arduous 364 
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TO  ARGUE^io  aipie,  dispute,  debate 114 

TOARGUR — to  irguef  evince,  prove 77 

AEGUBfENT— argument,  reason,  proof 77 

TO  ARISE— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  cUmb, 

scale 303 

TO  ASISB— to  arise,  proceed,  lasue,  spring,  flow, 

emanate 291 

ARMS— arms,  weapons 141 

ARlfY— army,  boat Ml 

TOARRAI6N'-toaccuse,cbaige,impeach,arraign  111 

rO  ARRANGE— to  class,  arrange,  range 277 

ro  ARRANGE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 277 

ARRAY— apparel,  attire,  array 2n 

TO^ARRIVE— to  come,  arrive 301 

ARROGANCE— arrogance,  presumption 231 

ARROGANCE-haughtinesB,  disdain,  arrogance  101 
TO  ARROGATE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assome,  ascribe 230 

ART— art,  cunning,  deceit 521 

ART— business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

ARTFUL— artful,  artificial,  fictitious Sil 

ARTICLE— article,  condlUon,  term 335 

TO  ARTICULATE— to  utter,  speak,  articulate, 

pronounce 459 

ARTIFICE-artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem ....  521 

ARTIFICIAL— artful,  artificial,  fictitious 521 

ARTIFICER  1 

ARTISAN     >  artist,  artisan,  artificer,  mecbanlck  33G 

ARTIST        ) 

ASCENDANCT— influence,   authority,   oscend- 

•n«y»«way 186 

TO  ASCEND— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend, 

dimb,  scale 302 

TO  ASCRIBE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 230 

TO  ASCRIBE— to  ascribe,  attribute.  Impute 231 

TO  ASK-40  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  ASK— Co  ask  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 228 

TO  ASK— to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate  . .    97 

ASPECT— appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

ASPERITY— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsb- 

TO  ASPERSE-to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slan- 
der, calumniate 105 

TO  ASPIRE— to  aim,  aspire 325 

TO  ASSAIL— to  attack,  assail,  assault,  encounter  116 

ASSAILANT— aggressor,  assailant 116 

TO  ASSASSINATE— to  kUI,  murder,  assassinate, 

day  or  slaughter 510 

TO  ASSAULT— to  attack,  assail,   assault,  en- 
counter   110 

ASSAULT — attack,   assault,  encounter,  onset, 

^     ^"""^ 116 

ASSEMBLAGE— assembly,  assemblage,   group, 

collection ^qq 

TO  ASSEMBLE-^to  assemble,  muster,  collect. ...  489 
TO  ASSEMBLE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 
ASSEMBLY— assembly,  assemblage,  group,  col- 

»««« 490 

ASmMBLy— assembly,  company,  meeting,  con- 
Si^gaUoB,  parliament,  diet,  congien,  conven- 

tioo,  synod,  convocation,  council 490 

ASmrr— aaseot,  consent,  approbaUon,  concui^        | 
"■*• 156 


TO  ASSERT— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate....  441 

TO  ASSERT— to  aflSrm,  assert 44f 

ASSESSMENT— tax,  rate,  assessment 168 

TO  ASSEVERATE— 10  aflirm,  asseverate,  assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 441 

ASSIDUOUS— acUve,  diligent,  industrious,  assl- 

duoua,  laborious 206 

ASSIDUOUS-seduIous,  diligent,  assiduous 297 

TO  ASSIGN— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  420 
TO  ASSIGN-<o  allot,  assign,  appordon,  distribute  168 
TO  ASSIST— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve  304 
ASSISTANT— colleague,  partner,*  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant    401 

ASSOCIATE— associate,  companion 488 

ASSOCIATION-^assQciation,  society,  company, 

partnership 488 

ASSOCIATION— association,  combination 488 

TO  ASSUAGE — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  as- 
suage, mitigate 301 

TO  ASSUME— to  afl!bct,  assume 230 

TO  ASSUME— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 230 

ASSURANCE— assurance,  confidence 415 

ASSURANCE— assurance.  Impudence 41S 

TO  ASSURE — to    aflinn,    asseverate,    aMure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 441 

ASTONISHMENT — ^wonder,  admiration,  sur- 
prise, astonishment,  amazement 403 

ASTROLOGY  1 

ASTRONOMY  {■**'^°"°y'*»*~'<»8y 338 

ASYLUM— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

AT  ALL  TIMES— always,  at  all  tim^s,  ever 858 

AT  LAST        J.     , 

AT  LENGTH  i '""y.  « '«st,  at  length 270 

TO  ATONE  FOB^-to  atone  for,  expiate 87 

ATROCIOUS— heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 
cious   249 

TO  ATTACH— to  aflix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex. . .  419 

TO  ATTACH— to  adhere,  attach 420 

ATTACHMENT— attachment,  afilbetion,  inclina- 
tion   3TO 

TO  ATTACK — ^to  attack,  aseail,  assault,  en- 
counter   110 

ATTACK — attack,   assault,   encounter,  onset, 

charge ijg 

TO  ATTACK— to  impugn,  attack ii« 

TO  ATTAIN— to  acquire,  attain 396 

ATTEMPT — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay, 

eflbrt 3S0 

ATTEMPT— attempt,  undertaking,  enterprise . . . .  320 
TO  ATTEND — to  accompany,  attend,  escort, 

Walton 493 

TO  ATTEND  TO— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard, 

heed,  notice 422 

TO  ATTEND-to  attend,  hearken,  listen 483 

ATTENTION-naitenUon,  application,  study 491 

ATTENTION— heed,  care,  attention 426 

ATTENTIVE— attentive,  careflil 494 

ATTIRE-apparel.atthre,  array 277 

ATTITUDE-action,  gesUire,  gesticulation,  pos- 
ture, attitude,  position 805 

TO  ATTRACT— to  attract,  aUure,  invite,  engage  318 

ATTRACTIONS attractions,       allurements, 

charms 313 

TO  ATTRIBUTE-CO  naiht,  attribuie^  lmp«t0. .  839 
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ATTRIBUTE— qinlity,  property,  attrlbata S3S 

AVAIL— advaatace,  benefit,  utility,  lerrice,  avail, 

OM 808 

AVAIL— «ignificallon,  avail,  importance,  oonae- 

geence,  weiglit,  moineDt 456 

AVARICE— eovetousnew, cupidity,  avarice  ....  160 
AVARICIOUS— avaridoUB,  miserly,  pardmoui- 

OUB,  niggardly • 161 

AUDACITY— audacity,  eflronteiy,  liardihood  or 

bardlnen,  boldnesB 140 

TO  AVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate. .. .  119 
TO  AVER— to  affirm,  aswverate,  aiaure,  voucb, 

aver,  protest 441 

AVERSE— advene,  aveiae 136 

AVERSE — averae,  unwlUing,  bacltward,  loath, 

reluctant 136 

AVERSION— averakm,  anUpatby,  didilce,  hatred, 

repugnance 136 

AUGBIENTATION— increase,  addltton,   aocea- 

sion,  augmentation 348 

TO  AUGUR— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken, 

portend 04 

AUGUST— magisterial,  m^Jestielc,  stately,  pom- 
pous, august,  dignified ...*...  454 

AVIDITY— avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 162 

AVOCATION — business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  AVOID— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 527 

TO  AVOW— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  442 
AUSPICIOUS— favourable,  propitkMia,  auspicious  190 
AUSTERE— austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stem  382 

AUTHOR— writer,  author 336 

AUTHORrrATIVE — commanding,  imperative, 

imperious,  authoritative 185 

AUTHORITY— influence,  authority,  ascendancy, 

sway 186 

AUTHORITY— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 186 

TO  AUTHORIZE— to  commission,  authorize,  em- 
power   186 

TO  AWAIT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
TO  AWAKEN — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke, 

rou8e,Btirup 311 

AWARE— aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  con- 

adous 45i6 

AWE— «we,  reverence,  dread 307 

AWKWARD— awkward,  clumsy 315 

AWKWARD awkward,     cross,    untoward, 

crooked,  fpoward,  perverse 315 

AWRY— bent,  curved,  crook^td,  awry 310 

AXIOM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

sayhig,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  saw SIO 


TO  BABBLE-^  babble,  chatter,  chat,  pratfle, 

prate 459 

BACK  ) 

BACKWVaiD}*'~**»«'^''"^^"> ^ 

BACKWARD — avene,    unwiUing,    backwaid, 

loath,  reluctant 136 

BAD— bad,  wicked,  evil 127 

BADGE-mark,  badge,  stigma 441 

BADLY— badly,  in 127 

TO  BAFFLE— to  baffle,  deftat,  diseoncert,  eon- 

143 


TO  BALANCE— to  poise,  balance •••. SRO 

BALL-globe,  ban 900 

BAND— band,  company,  crew,  gang 493 

BAND— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 817 

BANS-bane,  pest,  nfin 503 

TO  BANISH— to  banish,  exile,  expel 90S 

BANKRUPTCY— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy  125 
BANQUET— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  BANTER— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  raUy, 

banter 103 

BARBAROUS— cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  bru- 
tal, savage 373 

BARE— bare,  naked,  uncovered MO 

BARE— bare,  scanty,  destitute SSD 

BARE— bare,  mere 850 

BAREFACED-fflaring,  barefaced 470 

BARGAIN— agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain UO 

TO  BARGAIN — to   buy,    vufchase,    bargain, 

cheapen 335 

TO  BARTER— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 
stitute   334 

TO  BARTER— to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  com- 
mute  335 

BASE— base,  vile,  mean 14B 

BASIS— foundation,  ground,  basis 406 

BASHFUT^r— modest,  bashful,  diffident 148 

BATTLE— battle,  combat,  engagement 141 

TO  BE— to  be,  extot,  subaiBt 938 

TO  be:— to  be,  become,  grow 940 

TO  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH— to  know,  be 

acquainted  witli 106 

BE  AM— fleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 479 

TO  BEAR— to  bear,  yield 330 

TO  BEARr— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport 330 

TO  BEAR— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 148 

TO  BEAR  DOWN — ^to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

BEAST— animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  strike,  hit 142 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  deftat,  overpower,  rout,  over* 

throw 143 

BEATIFICATION— beatification,  canonization . .    85 
BEATITUDE— happiness,  felicity,  bUas,  Uessed- 

neas,  beatitude 384 

BEAU— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

BEAUTIFUL— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 

TO  BECOME— to  be,  become,  grow 940 

BECOMING— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suit- 
able   946 

BECOMING— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS— to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  con- 
scious  370 

TO  BE  DEFICIENT— to  fail,  fUl  short,  be  defi- 
cient  13S 

TO  BEDEW— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TO  BEG— to  beg,  desire 158 

TO  BEG— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  lappU- 

cate.  Implore,  crave 1S8 

TO  BEG— to  ask,  beg,  request ICT 

TO  BEGIN— to  begin,  commence,  enter  upon ....  808 
BEGINNING— origin,  origtaial,  beginning,  rise, 
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TOBEGUILE>4oainim|begiiile 391 

BEHAVIOCra— bebaTtonr,  condaet,  earriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour f  19S 

BBHlNIV-after,  behind 879 

BEHIND— twck,  backward^  behind 279 

TO  BEHOLD— to  look,  lee,  behoU,  view,  eye. ..  4B3 
BEHOLDEBr-lookeroD,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 

Mwer 48S 

BELIEF— 1>eUer,  credit,  tniiC,  Alth "36 

TO  BELIEVE— to  think,  luppoee,  imagine,  be* 

lleve,deem 75 

BELOVED— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

BELOW— under,  below,  beneath 279 

TO  BEMOAN— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore  410 

BEND— bend,  bent 316 

TO  BEND-to  lean,  incline,  bend V» 

TO  BEND— to  tarn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 

wrest,  wrench •  316 

BENEATB—nnder,  bek)w,  beneath 279 

BENEFACTION— gift,  present,  donation,  bene- 

fKtloa 164 

fiENEFICE-llving,  benefice 239 

BENEFICENCE— benevolence,  beneficence 165 

BENEFICENT— beneficent,  bountifUl  or  boonte- 

oos,  munlflcoit,  generous,  liberal 165 

BENEFIT— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility. ...  166 

BEN  £rrr— benefit,  service,  good  office 166 

BENEFIT— advantage,  benefit,  atHity,  service, 

avail,  use 398 

BENEFIT— good,  benefit,  advant^e 997 

BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,  beneficence ....  165 
BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,  benignity,  hu- 
manity, UndnesB,  tenderness 165 

BENIGNITY— benevolence,  benignity,  hiunanity, 

kindness,  tenderness 165 

BENT— tiend,  bent 316 

BENT— Itent,  carved,  crooked,  awry 316 

BENT— bent, bias,  inclination, prepossession  ....  159 

BENT— Cum,  bent 316 

BENUMBED— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 372 

TO  BEQUEATH— to  devise,  bequeath 164 

TO  BEREAVE— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 505 

TO  US  BESPONamuB  )  •»  r^**'  *•  ■«"• 

TOBBSBCDKITT        {     rlV.  1»  ".poniU.I*, 

3     warrant 183 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE — to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious  376 

TO  BESEECH— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

SQppHcate,  implore,  crave 158 

BESIDES— besides,  naoreover 251 

BESIDES— besides,  except 251 

TO  BESTOW— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  aUow....  162 

TO  BESTOW— to  confbr,  bestow 167 

BETDfES-eoon,  early,  betimes 962 

TO  BETOKEN— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend  94 

TO  BETTER— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, amend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

TO  BEWAIL— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  d«- 

plope 430 

BEYOND- above,  over,  upon,  beyond 279 

BIAS-beol,  blae,  inclinadon,  prepossearion. .....  159 

BIAS— Mas,  prepoMession,  prejudice 160 


TO  BID-toean,bId,snmmoii,hivlie.... 46f 

TO  BID-^oAr,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

TO  BID  ADIEU  >  to  leave,  take  leave,  bid 

TO  BID  FAREWELL  i    ftueweH or  adieu. ...  255 

B16-g^ea^  large,  big 340 

BILL— account,  reckoning,  bill 433 

BILLOW— wave,  billow,  soige,  breaker 359 

TO  BIND-to  bind,  tie 216 

TO  BIND— to  bind,  obliga,ei«a8e 21$ 

BISHOPRICK— bbhoprick,  dlooem 85 

TO  BLAME— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn 110 

TO  BLABIE— to  find  foult  with,  blame,  object  to  112 
BLAMELESS — blameless,  Improachable,   nn- 

Ueraisbed,  unspotted  or  spotless 199 

BLAST— breeae,  gale,  blast,  gust,  atorm,  tempeat, 

hurricane 353 

TO  BLAZE— flame, blaze,  flash, flare, glare  ....  476 

BLEMISH-Uemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 127 

BI^MISH— blemish,  defect,  Aolt 127 

TO  BLEND-40  mix,  mingle.  Mend,  confound. ..  984 
BLESSEDNESS-happinem,  felicity,  hlis,  Uesa- 

ednem,  beatitude 39i 

BUND— cloak,  moak,  blind,  veil 51$ 

BLISS— happiness,  Mldty,  bliss,  blessedness,  bea- 
titude   304 

BLOODY  >  sanguinary,  bloody,  blood- 

BLOOD-THIRSTY )     thlnty 507 

TO  BLOT  OUT— to  Mot  oat,  ezponge,  rose  or 

erase,  efihee,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

BLOW— Mow,  stroke 148 

BLUNDER— orrour,  mistake,  blunder 126 

TO  BOAST— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 526 

BOATMAN— waterman,  boatman,  ftnyman ....  337 

BODILY— corporal,  corporeal,  bodily 510 

BODY— body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

BOISTEROUS— violent,  ftirloas,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetnoua 210 

BOLD— bold,  fearless,  Intrepid,  undaonted 306 

BOLD— daring,  bold 141 

BOLD-atrenuous,bold 141 

BOLDNESS— audacity,  eflix)atei7,  hardihood  or 

hardiness,  boldneas 140 

BOMBASnCK— turgid,  tumid,  bombaadck 464 

BONDAGE— servitude,  slavery,  bondage SU 

BOOTY— booty,  spoU,  prey 506 

BORDER— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mai^ 

gin,  verge 176 

TO  BORE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore. .  402 
TO  BOUND— to  bound,  limit,  eonflne,  circum- 
scribe, restrict 176 

B0UNDARY-4x>unds,  boundary 177 

BOUNDARY— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

BOUNDLESS— boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited. 

Infinite 177 

BOUNDS— bounds,  boundary 177 

BOUMTEOOS?  '™*^  »«n.af.y  orioBMj. 
BOUMTIFUlJ     o»,manlfle«t,,e«™mi. 

J     berol 165 

BRACE— couple,  brace,  pair 434 

TO  BRAVE— to  breve,  deQr,  dare,  ehalleBge  ••  ••  198 
BRAVERY— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry..  130 

BREACH  I .        ^  .      .            .  «, 

BREAK    jl'wwh.break.wsclwm SM 
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TO  BE£AK— to  braak,  mek,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  BREAK— to  break,  bruiie,  squeeze,  pound, 

cnuh 501 

TO  B&E AK~.to  bfeak,  burst,  crack,  ipUt kli 

DBEAKER— wave,  biUow,  iivge,  breaker 353 

TO  BREED— to  breed,  engender 497 

BREED— race,  generation,  breed 497 

BREEDING— education,  ioBtructioD, breeding...  107 
BREEZE— breese,  gaJe,  blast,  guat,  etorm,  tem- 
pest, hurricane 353 

BRIEF— abort,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary  986 

BRIGHT— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 476 

BRIGHTNESS  )  brightness,    lustre,    splendour, 

BRILLIANCY  )     brilliancy 474 

BRILLIANCY— radiance,  brilliancy 475 

BRIM— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

▼eige 176 

TO  BRING— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

BRINK'— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

veige 178 

BRISK— acUve,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 397 

BRITTIiE— flaglle,  frail,  britUe 509 

BROAI>— large,  wide,  broad 349 

BROIL— quarrel,  broil,  fead,  affray  oi  fVay 133 

TO  BRUISE— to  break,  bruise,  aqueexe,  pound, 

crush • 501 

BRUTAL— cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,   brutal, 

■avaga 373 

BRUTE— animal,  bruto,  beast 511 

TO  BUD— to  sprout,  bud 353 

BUFFOON— fool,  idiot,  bullbon 400 

TO  BUILD— to  build,  erect,  construct 498 

TO  BUILD— 10  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

BULK— flize,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 348 

BULKY— bulky,  massive  or  massy 348 

BURDEN— weight,  burden,  load 370 

BURDEN— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden. . .  339 
BURDENSOME— heavy,  burdensome,  weighty, 

ponderous ,...  37G 

BURIAL— burial,  interment,  sepulture 84 

BURLESQUE— wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  bur- 
lesque.     69 

BURNING— hot,  ilery,  burning,  ardent 475 

TO  BURST— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 508 

BUSINESS— busincnB,  occupation,  employment, 

engagement,  avocation 331 

BUSINESS— business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

BUSINESS— business,  office,  duty 331 

BUSINESS— aflhir,  bustaieaa,  concern 339 

BUSTIiE— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 220 

BUSY— active,  busy,  officious 297 

BUTCHERY— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mat- 
sacra 510 

BUTT— mark,  butt 440 

TO  BUY— to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen...  335 
BY-WORD— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apopii- 
thegm,  aaying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  910 
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OABAL— combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy. . . 
TO  CAJOLE— to  coax,  wheedle,  a^ole,  fawn.. . 
CALAMITY— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance miahap 

TO  CALCULATE— to  caleulate^compute,  reckon. 


eoant  or  aeooiut,  nomber. . 


CALENDAR— calendar,  almanack,  epbemerls. 

TO  CALL— to  can,  bid,  summon,  invite 460 

TO  CALL— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 470 

TO  CALL— to  name,  call 471 

CALLOUS— bard,  caUouSj  hardened,  obdurate ..  373 

CALM— calm,  composed,  collected 302 

CALM— calm,  placid,  serene 3tt 

TO  CALM — to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

BiUI 361 

CALM— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquilUty 361 

TO  CALUMNIATE— to  asperae,  detract,  defame, 

slander,  calumniate lOS 

CAN— may,  can 3U 

TO  CANCEI/— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 947 

TO  CANCEL— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 348 

CANDID-candid,  open,  sincere 430 

CANDID— frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

CANONIZATION— beaaficaUon,canonizatk>n..    85 

CAPACIOUS— ample,  spacious  capacious 350 

CAPACIOUSNESS  j 

CAPACITY  |c«pacity,capaciousness...l74 

CAP ACITY— ability,  capacity 67 

CAPRICE— humour,  caprice 386 

CAPRICIOUS— fanclAil,  fantastical,  whimsical, 

capricious 335 

CAPTIOUS— capUous,  cross,  peevish,  petulant, 

fretful 315 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  enslave,  capUvate 318 

CAPTIVITY— confinement,  imprisonment,  capti- 
vity  178 

CAPTURE— capture,  seizure,  prize 506 

CARCASS-  body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

CARE— care,  solicitude,  anxiety  •  • 4S5 

CARE— care,  concern,  regard 435 

CARE— care,  charge,  management 4525 

CARE— heed,  care,  atteniion ^fiu 

CAREFUL— careful,  cautious,  provident 42S 

CAREFUL— attentive,,  careful 434 

CARELESS— Indolent,  supine,  listless,  careleM. .  300 
CARELESS— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thought- 
less, heedless,  inattentive 494 

TO  CARESS— to  caress,  fondle 377 

CARGO— fVeight,  cargo,  lading,  toad,  burden  ....  338 
CARNAGE— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre    510 

CAROUSAL— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  CARP— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 113 

CARRIAGE— carriage,  gait,  walk 193 

CARRIAGE— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 103 

TO  CARRY— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport.  • .  330 

TO  CARRY— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

CASE— case,  cause 980 

CASE— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case S79 

CASH— money,  cash 1 340 

TO  CAST— to  cast,  throw,  hurt 304 


.  433  J  CAST— cast,  turn,  description,  character . 
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CACnTAIr— ucldenta],  Inddental,  carabl,  umtin- 

gent 179 

CASUAIi—occarional,  casual 418 

CASUALTY— accident,  contingency,  casualty.. .  173 

CATALOGUE— Ibt,  roll,  catalogue,  register 468 

To  CATCH— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

anatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 

TO  CAVIL— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 113 

CAVITY— opening,  aperture,  cavity 402 

CAUSE— ease,  cause 980 

CAUSE— cause,  reason,  motive 77 

TO  CAUSE— Co  eaose,  occasion,  create 394 

CAUTION— admonition,  warning,  caution 103 

CAUTIOUS— careful,  cautious,  provident 435 

CAUTIOUS— eautlous,  wary,  circumspect 435 

TO  CEASE— Co  oeaae,  leave  off,  discontinue,  desist  357 
TO  CEDE— Co  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede, concede 343 

CELEBRATED— flunous,  celebrated,  renowned, 

flluatrlons 473 

CELERITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, rapfdHy,  velocity SOS 

CELESTIAL— celestial,  heavenly 81 

TO  CENSURE— Co  censure,  animadvert,  criticise  111 

TO  CENSURE— to  accuse,  censure Ill 

TO  CENSURE— to  censure,  carp,  cavn IIS 

TO  CENSURE— Co  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, eefisore,  condemn. . 110 

CEREMONIOUS— formal,  ceremonious 294 

CEREMONY— form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance    83 

CERTAIN— ceruin,  sure,  secure 366 

CESSATION— cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission  357 

TO  CHAFE— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 300 

CHAGRIN— vexation,  mortification,  chagrin 133 

CHAIN— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 317 

TO  CHALLENGE— to  brave,  defy,  dare,  chal- 
lenge  138 

CBAMFION— combatant,  champion 134 

CHANCE— chance,  fortune,  fhte 170 

CHANCE— chance,  probability 170 

CHANCE— chance,  hazard 170 

CHANCE— accident,  chance 171 

TO  CHANCE— to  happen,  chance 171 

TO  CHANGE— Co  change,  alter,  vary 833 

ID  CHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 

adtnte 334 

OUANGE-change,  variation,  vicissitude 888 

CHARACTER^-character,  letter 197 

CHARACTER— cast,  turn,  description,  character  467 

CHARACTER— character,  reputation 473 

TO  CHARACTERIZE— to  name,  denominate, 

style,  entitle,  designate,  charaeterlae 471 

CHARGE— care,  charge,  management •  •  425 

CHARGE — attack,    assault,  encounter,    onset| 

charge lie 

CHARGE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

CHARGE— office,  place,  charge,  function...  .»•..  333 
TO  CHARGE— Co  accuse,  charge.  Impeach,  ar- 

»«!» ' Ill 

CHARM— pace,  charm 314 

CHARM-iieasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 393 

TO  CHARM— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, eapttvata 317 

CBARMINi}— deligbcftti,  channbif 313 


CHARMS— attractions,  allttrcmenta,  charms.... .  318 

CHASE— forest,  chase,  park 871 

CHASE— hunt,  chase 871 

CHASM— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 

TO  CHASTEN— to  chasten,  chastise «...  904 

CHASTITY— chastity,  continence,  modesty 845 

TO  CEIASTISE— to  chasten,  chastise S04 

TO  CHAT— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate  4S0 
CHATTELS— goods,  ftirniture,  chattels,  movea- 
bles, eflbcts 339 

TO  CHATTER— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 

prate 459 

TO  CHEAPEN — Co    buy,   purchase,   bargain, 

cheapen 335 

TO  CHEAT— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 585 

TO  CHECK— to  check,  curb,  control 898 

TO  CHECK— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke 110 

TO  CHECK— Co  check,  stop «...  8M 

TO  CHEEB^^to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer, 

exhilarate 355 

TO  CHEER— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort 3J6 

CHEERFUL— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay. ...  380 

CHEERFUL— glad,  pleased.  Joyful,  cheerful 383 

TO  CHERISH— Co  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 377 

TO  CHERISH— Co  foster,  cherifib,  harbour,  hi- 

dnlge 377 

TO  CHIDE— io  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove, 

rebuke 110 

CHIEF— chief,  pnndpal,  main 806 

CHIEF— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 800 

CHIEFLY— especially,  partieulariy,  principally, 

chiefly 806 

CHIEFTAIN— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 800 

CHILDISH— chiklish,  infantine 401 

CHILL-chUl,oold 514 

TO  CHOKE— to  suflbeate,  stifle,  smother,  choke  889 

CHOICE— option,  choice 834 

CHOLER— anger,  choler,  rage,  fliry 119 

TO  CHOOSE-40  choose,  prefer 833 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  pick,  select 834 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  elect 834 

CHRONICLES— anecdotes,  memolrB,  chronicles, 

annals 400 

CHURCH— temple,  choicb 88 

CIRCLE— cirele,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

CIRCUIT— circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TO  CIRCULATE— 10  spread,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 345 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  eireomscribe,  enckMe  17S 
TO  CmCUMSCRIBE-to  bound,  limit,  confine, 

circnnwcribe,  restrict 176 

CIRCUMSPECT— cautious,  wary,  circumspect..  485 

CIRCUMSTANCE— circumstance,  situation 173 

CmCUMSTANCE-ineideot,  &et 178 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL — clrenmstantlal,  particu- 
lar, minute 173 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  quote 469 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  summon 469 

CIVTL-civU,  polite 198 

CIVIL— civil,  obliging,  complalrant 199 

CIVILITY— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility  •  •  •  •  166 
CIVILIZATION— cultivation,  culture,  civiliza- 
tion, refinement «•  198 

CLAIM— right,  claim,  privilege 988 
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CLAIM— pretenion,  claim SSQ 

TO  CLAIM— <o  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand. .  SSB 
CLAMOROUS— loud,  noi«y,  hlgb^undUig,  cla- 
morous  47] 

CLAMOUR— ooise,  cry,  outciy,  clamour 470 

CLANDESTINE-HdandesUne,  secret 590 

TO  CLASP— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 377 

CSLASS— class,  order,  rank,  degree 87B 

TO  CLASS— CO  class,  arrange,  nmge 877 

CLEAR— apparent,  Tisible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

eirident,  manifest 478 

CLEAR— clear,  lucid,  bright,  Tivid 476 

CLEAR— fair,  dear 477 

TO  CLEAR— (o  absolve,  acquit,  dear 162 

CLEARLY-Hilearly,  distinctly 477 

CLEARNESS— deamess,  perspienity 477 

TO  CLEAVE— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 410 

.CLEMENCY— demeney,  lenity,  mercy 358 

CLERGYMAJf— dergyman,  paiMn,  priest,  minis 

^ 85 

CLEVER — clever,   aklMiI,   expert,   deztenw 

adroit 09 

TO  CLmB— to  arise  or  rise,  moimt,  ascend^  climb, 

aeale 302 

CLOAK-doak,  mask,  blind,  veU 516 

TOCLOG-todog,ioad,eneamber 370 

CLOISTERr-doister,  convent,  monastery 86 

CLOSE— sequel,  cloee S84 

CLOSE— dose,  compact 285 

CLOSE-close,  near,  nigh 285 

TO  CLOSE— to  close,  shot 286 

TO  CLOSE->to  ckjse,  finish,  condode S8G 

TO  CLOSE— to  end,  cloee,  terminate S85 

CLO  WN-^«ountryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  nis- 

tick,  down 396 

TO  CLOY— satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  doy 383 

CLUMSY— awkward,  dumsy 315 

COADJUTOR— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant  401 

TO  COALE8CE-to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce. . .  418 

COARSE— coarse,  rough,  rude SO] 

COARSE— gross,  coane ,....  201 

TO  COAX—to  coax,  wheedle,  e^ole,  fawn 

TO  COERCE— 10  coerce,  i«straln 5820 

COEVAL^Mioeval,  contemporaty Sff7 

COGENT— cogent,  forcible,  strong 8S0 

TO  COINCIDE>to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

COLD— chUl,  cold 514 

COLD— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

COLLEAGUE— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as* 

aistant 4gi 

TO  COLLECT— to  assemble,  muster,  collect....  480 

TO  COLLECT— to  gather,  coUect 234 

COLLECTED— calm,  composed,  collected 363 

COLLECTION— aasembly,   assemblage,    group, 

collection 490 

COLLOQUY— convenation,  diatogue,  colloquy, 

conference '. 400 

TO  COLOUR— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain.*. 516 

COLOUR— colour,  hue,  tint 510 

COLOUR  ABLE-colouraUe,  spedous,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 510 

COLUMN— pillar,  column 499 

COMBAT^-hattle  combat,  engafement 141 1 


COMBAT-tnnfllct,  eombat,  contest 14S 

TO  COMBAT— to  combat,  oppose 134 

COMB  ATANT— combatant,  champion 134 

COMBINATION— association,  combination 488 

COMBINATION-comblnaUon,  cabal,  plot,  con- 
spiracy  489 

TO  COMBINE— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

TO  COMB-io  come,  arrive 3M 

GOMEL  Y— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

COMELY— gracefVil,  comely,  elegant 315 

COMFORT-«omfort,  pleasure 357 

TO  COMFORT—to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort. . .  356 

TO  COMFORT—to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

COMICK    )  laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  eo- 

COHICAL  5     mlcai  or  comlck,  droll 103 

COMMAND— command,  order,  injunction,  pie- 

cept,  mandate ;. 185 

COMMANDING-^commanding,  imperative.  Im- 
perious, authoritative 16S 

TO  COMMENCE-tobegin,commence,enterupon  893 
TO  COMMEND-to  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol ,  130 

COMMEPmABLE-laudable,  praiseworthy,  eon^ 

mendaUe... ,  jgi 

COMMENSURATE — proportionate,    adequate^ 

eonunensurato 434 

COMMENT         )«mwki    observation,    com- 
COMMENTARY  i     °**°^  "****»  commentary, 

}     annotation 451 

COMMERCE— intercourse,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

COMMERCE— trade,  commerce,  traifick,  dealing  333 

COMMERCIAL— mercantile,  commercial 339 

COMMISERATION— sympathy,  commiseration, 

compassion,  condolence 357 

TO  COMMISSION— to  commission,  authorise, 

empower isg 

TO  COMMIT— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 415 

TO  COMBQT— to  perpetrate,  commit 296 

COMMODIOUS— commodious,  convenient,  suita- 

We 417 

COMMODITY— commodity,  goods,  merchandise, 

ware 339 

COMMON— common,  vulgar,  ordinary, mean  ...  3S3 
COMMONLY— commonly,  generally,  frequently, 

usually 323 

COMMONWEALTH — state,  realm,  common- 
wealth   189 

COMMOTION— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  COMMUNICATE— to  communicate,  Impart  486 
COMMUNICATION — ^Intercourse,  communica- 
tion, connexion,  commerce 333 

COMMUNICATIVE— communicative,  free 487 

COMMUNION— communion,  converse 487 

COMMUNION— Lord's  supper,eucharist,  commu- 
nion, sacrament 83 

C0MB4UN1TY— community,  society 407 

TO  COMMUl^E— to  exchange,  barter,  commutai 

truck 335 

COMPACT— agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain 15B 

COMPACT— close,  compact 886 

COMPANION— accompaniment,  companion,  con- 
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COMVAinON— nnclaie,  cowiNiiloii. 486 

COMPANT-^aaRmUr,  eomptfiy,  meeting,  con- 

gregatkNi,  pullMnent,  dkt,  congraie,  eoavM- 

tion,  synod,  convoeatlofiiCOUBeO • 480 

COMfAKY    modtflop,  Mdety,  eonpnny,  put 

nerafaip 488 

CX>MPAinr— tand,conpuiy,eiew,«uf 489 

OOMPANT— «ociet7,eo«ipuy 487 

€X)liFAirr— traois  coniMUiy 

dOMFARiaON— cooBpnrimn,  contnst 135 

COM PABJaON-ehnile,  rfmlHtude,  oompwiMm. .  53S 

CX)BfPAfiSION~plty,  eompMlan 356 

COMPASSION— vympailiy,  eommMentlon,  eom- 

pnrioBtCuiidoieiico*  ••••••••••••  •■•••••••*•■  357 

COMPATIBLE-oonipndUe,  cooiirtem 153 

TO  <X>MPEL— ID  eonpei,  fbite,  oblige,  neeeMi- 

tnte S19 

OOMPBNSATION-^onpenMlkN 


, 438 

OOMPGrrBIfr-'«anpeient,  fltled,  quillfied U4 

COMPETITION— «o«petftton,  riTelry,  eomln- 

tlOD 13t 

TO  COMPLAIN—CO  complain,  lament,  regret. . .  400 
TO  OOMPLAIN-Ho  complain,  muraior,  repine. .  400 

COMPLAINT--«omplaiat,  aoeuMlioa IIS 

CC»fPLAIBANCE — cowplalwnce,    eondeaccn- 

800 


OOMPLAlBANT-«hrU,  obliging,  eomplalnat...  190 
COMPLAIBAlfr--eourteoai^  conrdy,  comptal- 

nnl 100 

COMPLETE -complain,  perftet,  finbhed 987 

OOMPLETB-Htrbale,  eniiiv,  eompleta,  total,  in- 


TO  OOMPLETE-^to  eonplete,  flnWi,  tennlnaie  987 
OOMPLETION— eontumraatlon,  completion  ....  987 

COMPLEX— cwnpound,  complei 918 

COMPLEXJTf      )  eompletity,oonlpncatlon,fal- 
COMPLlCATION  (     tricaey 918 

COMPLIANT— compliant,  yielding,  Mibmlailve. .  ISl 
TO  OOMPLIMBNT— to  adulate,  flatter,  compU- 

TO  COMPLY— 10  comply,  conform,  yield,  lubmlt  ISO 
TO  COMPLY— 10  accede,  conaent,  comply,  acqni- 

ene,  agree 151 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compoR,  anile 997 

TO  COMPOSE— Co  compound,  compoaB 910 

TO  COMPOSR— to  form,  ooropooe,  eonadtnte. ...  904 

COMP09EI>-^eompoaed,eedaie 997 

COMFOBBD-calm,  eompoied,  coOeeted 369 

COMPODND-compoond,  oomplez 916 

TO  COMPOUND— Id  compound,  eompoee......  919 

TO  COMFEEflEND— 40  eomptlee,  couipreheud, 

174 


TO  OOMPKEHBND— 10  conceife,  undecrtand, 

COMFEEHENSrVB^-compreheniive,  CKtemite.  174 

TO  OOMPBI0R— to  compriie,  compiebend,  em- 
brace, ccmtaAn,  Indnde 174 

COMPULSION— camtmhiC,  comprtekm 

COMPUNOnON-Hvpeatanee,  pwiHwiw,  eoolil- 
tion, compunction,  lamOMB  ■••■•...•.. ...*•*   MB 

to 


TO  COMPUTB-to  eallmal«,  compote,  rata 43t  * 

TO  OONGBAL-io  conceal,  dimemble,  diegulae. .  619 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  hide,  aecrete 6lf  * 

CONCEALMENT— concealment,  secrecy 5i9 

TO  CONCEDE— to  give  up,  deliver,  curreader, 

yield,  cede,  concede 9M* 

CONCEIT— conceit,  fancy 99  ' 

CONOEIT'^ide,  Taniiy,  copcdl 100 

CONCEITED— opinlated,  oplnlativv,  eoncelted, 

cgoMcal 160 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  concelfe,  apprehend,  aup- 

poee.  Imagine T4 

TO  CONCEIVB— to  conceive,  undcratand>  com- 
prehend   ■■..•«......•.•.■....    74 

CONCEPTION— conception,  notion T5 

CONCEPTION— perception.  Idea,  conceptfon,  no-        ' 

tlon 79 

CONCERN— allklr,  boilaeai,  coneefn 838 

CJONOBRN— <are, concern,  regaid  ••••.•■••*•*•.  49S 

CONOEEN— Interaac,  concern 339 

TO  CONCERN— to  aflbet,coneen 338 

TO  CONCERT— to  concert,  contrive,  manage. . .  833 

TO  CONCILIATE— to  conciliate,  leeonclle 153 

CONOIBB— abort,  brief,  oonclae,  summary,  soo- 

cinet 986 

TO  CONCLUDE-to  doae,  flnisb,  conclude 981 

TO  CONCLUDE  UFON-to  decide,  deteimine, 


CONCLUSION-condualoo,  Inference,  dedacthw  78 
CONCLUBIVIr-conclnBive,  deeialve,  convincing  996- 

CONCLUSIVB-llnal,concluaive 994 

CONCOMITANT— accampaniment,  companion, 

concomitant 408 

CONCORD    concord,  harmony 156 

TO  CONCUIU-to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

CONCURRENCE— aaaent,  tensent,  approbation, 

concurrence ISO- 
CONCUSSION— eheek,  concoaaion  306 

TO  CONDEMN— to  Mame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  canaora,  condemn ...*......••  118 

TO  CONDEMN— to  reprobate,  condemn 108 

TO  CONDEMN— to  aenlence,  condemn,  doom. . .  108' 
CONDESCENSION— comptalsaace, 

'slon,  defcience , 

CONDITION— article,  condition,  term ... 

CONDlTlON-condhlon,  atation , 

CONDITION— ahuation,  condition,  atate, 

meot,  plight,  eaae 

CONDOLENCE— aympathy, 

mlaeratlon,  condolence . .. 
TO  CONDUCE— to  conduce, 
CONDUCT— behavlottr,  conduct,  carriage,  deport- 
ment, demeanour  ...»••.. 19S 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  guide,  lead 101 

TO  CONDUCT— to  eunduct,  manage,  direct ....  101 
CONFEDERACY— alllaace,  league,  confederacy  409 
CONFEDERATE— ally,  confederate,  aeeompllce  401 

TO  GONFERr-to  confer,  bcatow 107 

CONFEREN( 


908 


.  979 


108 


TO 


TO  CONFIDB— toaaB8da,traal.. 
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OlMIFll>JfiN<3E— hopci  czpeelaikMi,  tniaC,  codO- 

dence 414 

CONFIDENT— confident, dognalicBl^poiilive...  414 
TO  CONFIN£~-lo  bound,  limU,  codAoe,  ciraim- 

•cribe,  restrict 176 

CONFINED— comncted,  confined,  narrow 177 

OONFINEMENT—eoofinement,    iraprnonmeaC, 

captivity 178 

TO  CONFIRM-Ho  conflmi,  oorrobormte 885 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confimn,  otablitb 985 

CONFLICT— conflict,  combat,  contest 148 

TO  CONFORM— to  comply,  confonn,  yield,  mib- 

mlu 150 

CQNFURMABLE-confomiaUe,  agreeable,  auUa- 

ble 153 

CONFORM ATION— form,  figure,  conformation. .  9B3 
TO  CONFOUND— to  abarii,  confound,  oonfUae. .  ICTZ 
TO  CONFOUND-io  baflle,  defeat,  diMoncer^ 

confound 143 

TO  CONFOUND— to  confound,  confute 9BI 

TO  CONFOUND— to  mix,  mingle,  Uend,  con- 

found 884 

TO  CONFRONT— to  confront,  face 148 

TO  CONFUSE— to  confound,  eonfuae 881 

TO  CONFUS&>to  abaab,  confound,  oonfliae. ...  107 

OONFUSED-indiatinct,confaaed 983 

CONFUSION-confualon,  disorder 988 

TO  CONFUTE— lo  eonAite,  reftite,  oppugn,  dia- 

prore 115 

TO  CONGRATULATE— to  felicitate,  congratn- 

iMe 385 

{■■embiy,  company,  meet- 
convention,  aynod,  con- 
vocation, council 490 

CONJECTURE — conjecture,  auppoeitioa,  aur^ 

mice 94 

TO  CONJECTURE— to  gueii,  conjecuiw,  divine    95 

CONJUNCTURE— conjuncture,  criaia 173 

TO  CONNECT— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

CONNECTED— connected,  related 419 

CONNEXION— intercoune,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

TO  CONaUER— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

CONBANGUmiTY— iKindred,  rdationsbip,  affl- 

alty,  consanguinity • 497 

CONSCIENTIOUS— conscientious,  scrupulooa..  88 
CONSCIOUS— aware,  on  one*a  guard,  apprbisd, 

conscious 489 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS-to  fod,  be  sensible,  con- 

aeious 370 

TO  CONSECRATE-to  dedicate,  devote, 

crate,  taalluw 

TO  CONSENT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 156 

TO  CONSENT— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  ae- 

qtilesoe,  egree 151 

CONSENT— assent,  eonasBt,  approbation,  concur* 

rence 156 

CONSEaUENCE-efibet,  consequence,  lesnlt,  is- 
sue, event... 

CONSBaUENCE — significaUon,  avail,  Import- 


er 
CONaEaUEWT-inbMqpent,  ooOMfOArt,  poato- 

rior ...,,., SJ» 

CONSEaUENTLY-nauirally,  eonaequeutiy.  in 

ooune,  of  course 89 

CONSEaUENTL  Y— theiefon^  consequentiy,  nc- 

oordingly 974 

TO  CONSIDER-to  consider,  reflect 76 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consUer,  regard ; . . .    77 

OONSIDERATE-tbougbtAil,  considerate,  deli- 

berato 484 

CONSIDERATION-consideration,  reason 77 

TO  CONSIGN— to  consign,  commit.  Intrust 415 

CONSISTENT— compatible,  consiatont 153 

CONSISTENT— consonant,  accordant,  cnnalsteat  153 

TO  CONSOLE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

CONSONANT— consonant,  acconUnt,  consistent  153 
CONSPICUOUS-disUnguished,  noted,  conspicu- 
ous, eminent,  iUustrioua 471 

CONSPICUOUS-prominent,  conspicuous 474 

CONSPIRACY— combination,  cabal,  plot,  conipl- 

nkcy 489 

CONSTANCY— constancy,  stabUity,  i 

flnnness 

CONSTANT— conUnual,  peipetoal,  c 

CONSTANT— durable,  constant 866 

CONSTERNATION— alarm,  tnrour,  iVigbt,  con- 

Btomation 365 

TO  CONSTITUTE— to  consdtnte,  appoint,  de- 
pute  814 

TO  C0NSTITUTE-40  form,  oompoee,  conati- 

tttto 894 

CONSTITUTION— fVame,  tamper,  temperament, 

eonsUtutlon 388 

CONSTITUTION— government, cointitotion. .. .  807 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  compulsion 899 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  rMlnint,  restriction  899 

CONSTRUCT— to  build,  erect,  construct 498 

TO  CONSULT-to  consult,  delibenito,  debate. .  1 14 
TO  CONSUME— to  consume,  destroy,  wasM....  SOS 
CONSUMMATION— consumiualion,  compledon  887 
CONSUMPTION-decay,  decline,  oonaamption. .  368 

CONTACT— contact,  touch 139 

CONTAGION— contagion.  Infection 189 

CONTAGIOUS— contagious,  epidemical,  potilen- 

Unl 189 

TO  CONTAIN— to  contain,  bold 174 

TO  CONTAIN— 10  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include  , 174 

TO  CONTAMINATE — to  contaminate,  defile, 

pollute,  taint,  corrupt 139 

TO  CONTEMN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain  101 

TO  CONTEMPLATE— to  contemplate,  meditate, 

raiise 98 

CONTBMPORARY-coeval,  contemporary 9S7 

CONTEMPTIBLE  i       , ..„         .       _        ,^ 

CONTEMPTUOUS  I  ««««»PliM«i  «>ntemP*«ou.  109 

CONTEBfPTUOUS-contemptuooa,  aeomful,  dis- 
dainful    108 

CONTEMPTIBLE-oaatemptible,  dsupkable,  pi- 

UAil 168 

TO  CONTEND-to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

TO  CONTEND-to contend, contest, dispute....  131 
CONTENTION— eonieBUoa,atrlft 138 


\ 
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IX>HVSNTI01f— diiwiMioB,  eOBtoitloii,  diBeonI, 

ttrlfe 133 

CONTBNTMENT—coDtenttiMnt,  ntlilkcttoii...  384 

CONTBBT— conflict,  eombat,  oomwt 148 

TO  CONTEST— 10  contend,  conlot,  dtopnte ....  131 


CONTIGUOUS-ndjaooit,  odJoiniDf,  contlgnoai  490 
CONTINENCE-Hshnatity,  oonaneneo,  moderty. .  943 
CONTINGENCY — nocMent,  caMalty,   conttn- 

ttmcy 178 

CONTINGENT-ocddental,  Inddental,  cam 

eontlnceat.. 172 

CONTINUAL— continual,  perpetual,  eonatant. . .  865 

CONTINUAL— eontlmial,eoolinncd 

CONTINUANCE  )  eontlnnance,  duration,  con- 

CONTINUATION  i    tlnuatkra 985 

CONTINUATION— conttauatioA,  continuity....  906 

TO  CONTINUE-lo  eonUnne,  reaoain,  stay 

TO  CONTINUE— ID  continue,  penerere,  pefatal, 

poraue, praaecute 984 

CONTINUED—  continual,  continued 

CONTINUITY— eoatlnoatloD,  continuity 969 

CONTRACT — asreameat,  contract,   covenant, 

compact,  liaigain 158 

TO  CONTBACT--HO  abrfdfle^  curtail,  contract..  178 
OONTRACTED-contracted,  confined,  narrow. .  177 
TO  CONTRADICT— to  contradlet,  oppoae,  deny  113 

CONTRARY— adverw,  eontraiy,  oppoalte 135 

CONTRAST— oompaiiaoa,  contrait 13S 

TO  CONTRIBUTE— to  conduce,  contribute  ....  168 
TO  CONTRIBUTB— 10  mlnieter,  administer,  con- 

tiibate 167 

COlfTRIRUTION— tax,  duty,  cualom,  toll,  im- 

pQBt,  tribute,  eontrUlNitiun - 

CONTRITION— repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  reroone 

CONTRIVANCE— device,  contrivance 533 

TO  CONTRIVE-to contrive,  devise,  invent....  SS 
TO  CONTRIVE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage..  533 

TO  CONTROL-to  cbeclc,  curb,  control 9S8 

TO  CONTROVERT— to  controvert,  dispute  ....  114 
CONTUMACIOUS— obsUnate,  stubborn,  eonto- 

macious,  headsirong,  beady 209 

CONTUMACY— contumacy,  rebeUion 810 

CONTUMELY— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy. .  108 
TO  CONVENE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 
CONVENIENT— commodious,  convenient,  suits-        I 

bte 417 

CONVENT— cloister,  convent,  monastery 9t 

CONVENTION— assembly,  company,   meeUng,/ 
oongref  ation,  parliaraeat,  diet,  congress,  coO' 
vention,  synod,  convocation,  couneil ....-.•.•  490 
OONVERSATION-«onversation,  dialogue,  con- 
ference, colloquy  •••• ^ 

CONVERSE— communion,  converse 487 

TO  CONVERSE— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  dis- 
course  • 450 

CONVERSIBLE— rar«ciou9,  conversible,  jocular, 

plaseant,  jocose 4111 

CONVERT— convert,  proselyte 86 

TO  CONVEY— CO  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport  330 
TO  CONVICT— to  convict,  detect,  discover.....  445 
CONVICT— criminal,  culprit,  malefketor,  felOB, 

convict 193 

OQNVICnON— convicdoo,  pemiaaicMi 79 


CONVINCING-^cQocnisive,  deeiiive,  eoovinelAg  S» 

CONVrVIAL-convivial,  social,  sociable 407 

CONVOCATION—assemMy,  company,  meeUng , 
eoagrcgation,  parilament,  diet,  congresi,  cob- 

vention,  synod,  convocation,  cooncU 40t 

TO  CONVOKE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 

COOL— cool,  cold,  frigid 5M 

COOL-diqiasslonaie,  cool 11* 

COPIOUS— plentiful,  ptenteona,  abundant,  copi- 
ous, ample $41 

COPIOUSLY— laigely,  eopkxttly,  fully MS 

COPY— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen S90 

TO  COPY— to  copy,  tranaeiibe 511 

TO  COPY— 10  imitate,  copy,  eoaaterfelt 9tt 

COQUET— eoquet.  Jilt 588 

CORDIAL— hearty,  warm,  shicefe,  cordial 431 

CORNER— comer,  angle 4flt 

^S^Ji.h''"^'"''"^'"*'' "• 

CORPOREAL— corporeal,  material . . . .  ^ 510 

CORPSE^body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

CORPULENT— corpulent,  stout,  histy 511 

TO  CORRECT— lo  amend,  emrect,  reform,  rac- 

tuy,  emend,  Improve,  mend,  better 901 

CORRECT— correct,  aceorate....* 908 

CORRECTION— correction,  discipline,  pualeb* 

ment .^ 904 

CORRECTN^^— Justness,  correctness 99 

CORRESPONiMnT^ — correspondent,   suitable, 

answerable 155 

TO  CORROBORATE— to  confirm,  corroborate. .  885 
TO  CORRUPT— to  contaminate,  defile,  poUnte,     . 

taint,  corrupt 190 

TO  CORRUPT— Co  rot,  putrsOTi  corrupt 504 

CORRUPTION— depcavi^,  depravaUon,  connp-      . 

tlon 188 

COST-cost,  expense,  prlce,ebarfe 430 

COSTLY— valuable,  predoua,  costly 437 

COVENANT — a«reement,  coouact,  covenant,      - 

compact,  bargain isg 

TO  GOVEB—U>  cover,  hide 517 

COVER-^over,  shelter,  screen 517 

COVEllIN<3~tegument,  covering 518 

TO  COTET- to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after, 

<«vet ISO 

COVETOUSNESS— covetouanesB,  cupidity,  ava- 

l        rice 100 

COUNCIL— assembly,  company,  meeting,  congre- 
gation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council • 490 

COUNSEL— advice,  counsel,  Instruction 194 

TO  COUNT— (0  calculate,  oompute,P8ekon,  count 

or  account,  number 438 

TO  COUNTENANCE— to  enoourage,  aanctioo, 

countenance,  support 310 

COUNTENANCE— (kce,  countenance,  vlaage...  470 
COUNTERFEIT— spurious,  suppositious,  ( 

terfeit 

TO  COUNTERFEIT— to  imitate,  copy,  c 

felt 5S0 

COUNTRY-land,oountiy 497 

COUNTRYMAN— countryman,  peasant,  owaiji, 

hind,rustick,  ck)wn 330 

COUPLE— couple,  brafie^  paif .480 
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,CX>irftAOB*-eo«fiSe,fortliiide,raNteaoii 140 

COUEAGE-Hnvwy,  eounifs,  nkmx ] 

OOUBSEV-coiiffS,  ISM,  pMMfl* S75 

00UB8K-wa^,  ro«4,  route  or  font,  coiun 975 

<€P0UB8R-nrica,  COVIN S75 

Q0UB8B— my,  nMUwr,  netbod,  node,  oonne, 

.COVRTEOUS-afflaile,coiirtMM 900 

eOlTSLThY      {<»«rt«>««»«o*npW«>«i courtly..  IW 

TO  CRACK— 10  break,  bQnl.enck,ipUt SOB 

OKAFTT— auninf,  cr«fty,  tabUa,  tly,  irlly 922 

•TO  CRAVE— to  hcf,  bOMeeli,aoUeH,  ontraat,  rap- 
plicate,  tmplora,  cnve 158 

TO  CREATE~io  cuiM,  oocarfoo,  create 9M 

TO  CREATB-Ho  nake^  form,  produce,  create  ..  90B 

OREDIT— credit,  fkvour,  tofluenoe 100 

CREDIT--beUef,  credit,  truiC,Mth 78 

COELEDIT^naiiie,  reptttatloo,  repute,  credit dTl 

«R£ED-*lbitli,CNed..... 70 

4llBW-4>aDd,  cempany,  crew,  gaag dOg 

ORIMI><-eriine,  Tlee,  eia 192 

CRIMB— erioM,  niideaMaaoiir 192 

QBIMINAL--criiiil«al,  guilty 1S3 

ORIHINAIr-efiaiiiwl,  culprit,  maleftctor,  Mob, 

coavict  •••••• 190 

aBI8IS--<oi4aDftiN,  cfliie 173 

OR1TBEION— criterion  etandard.^ 995 

CRlTICIflM-^aBiiiuidveialoa,criticBiB,itrletui«.  112 
VO  CRJTICI8E~io  ceaeure^  aolnadvett,  critl- 

«*» Ill 

CROOKED^wkwaid,  ckmb,  onMnranl,  crooked, 

ftoward,  poiveMe 315 

€BIOOKBD-bent,eurred,  crooked,  awry 316 

CROeS-mrkward,  cnMi,«iiowaid,  crooked,  fto- 

ward,  perveiee 315 

CtOBg    eapUoue,  cioik,  pee^b,  petulant,  fretOil  815 

CROWD-^uIUtude.  crowd,  th»Mig,  cwanu 4M 

CRUEI^-cruei,  Inbumao,  barbarow,  brutal,  ea- 

''^ 378 

CatUEL-hardheartedk  cruel,  uimeMdftm  mercl. 

ID  CRUBH-^  break,  brainy  equeeae,  ^iii^ 

•^'^ an 

TO  CRUBB— toov«rwheliii,cniefa 504 

ORUTOH    eiiff,  etick,  cmteh iQp 

CatT-Hiolee,ory,  outcry,  damour 470 

TO  ORT-40  cry,  weep 470 

TO  CRT— toery,eereaflB,>brtek 470 

TO  CRT— toory,esdaim,caU 470 

€OLPABLE~«ttlpable,  (bulty 133 

OULFRlT-erfanljial,  eolpHt,  inalefbcior,  Moo, 

eoavlot « IS3 

0[JLTIVATION-«uMvado&,  Ullage,  buibandry  837 
OOLTiyATION  )  cuhtTBtloa,  culture,  civillsa- 

aOLTURB         5     tioa,  reOnement loe 

CI0N19IN6-«t,eilMliig,deeeh SSI 

flONNlMO-cuniiing,ci«fty,eubde,dy,wUy....  SB2 

OOPIDinr--«fuio»eB^  cupidity,  amice 100 

10  0mB-4i>cbeck,enrii,eoiitnl sSi 

TOOI«B-4oenre,beal,i«nMdy 355 

OOTUB   eare,feMedir 385 

OORIOU0-eni1oaB,iM|uMtive,pryiiig 09 

<*W«Wr-«iiem,eoiwat,tldB...,. 399 


CCJRSE-nalediMtoo,  ciDie,  I 

tkm,  aaacbenu 81 

CURSORY— curMiy,  baity, ellght,  deeultory  ....  2« 
TO  CURTAIIrHo abridge,  curtail, contract ....  178 

CUR  VED-bent,  curved,  ciooked,  awry 8lf 

CUSTODY— keeping,  eaalody 119 

CUSTOM— cuelflB,  bablt 391 

CUSTOM  cuetom,  fbebton,  naaner,  praettoe. .. .  SM 
CUSTOM— uz,  duty,  cuetoBs  toll,  impoei,  tribute, 

contributkm 108 

CUSTOM— UBage,cuiioB,preMriplioii. 384 

DAILY-daUy.dbimal 90 

DAINTY-HUlBiy,delleacy 314 

DAMAGE-toei,  demige,  detrimeat 401 

DAMA6E-I14U17,  damage,  bun,  baim,  mlBcUer  404 
DAMPNBSS-molicufet  bumldliy,  dampnem....  SM 

DANOERp-daiiger,pMll,baaavd 171 

TO  DARE— to  brave,  dare,  defy,  cbaOeage ISO 

DARING^-daiiag,  bold 141 

DARK-dark,obaBure,dta»myiierione 481 

DARK— opeque,  dark 481 

TO  DART-^ioeboot,dart 305 

DATE— time,  period,  i«e,  dale,  era,  epoeba 987 

TO  DAUB-ID  emear,  daub 51f 

TO  DAUNT-to  dl«ay,  daant,  appal 308 

DAYS  OP  YORB-formeriy,  in  Umce  pmt,  or 

old  timee,  dayeof  yore,  aadeatly  or  ancient 

timee 901 

DEAD— llfeleii,  dead,  inanimate 358 

DEADLT-deedly,  mortal,  fttal sn 

DEAIi-deal,  quantity,  portion 488 

DEALING— trade,  commeree»  trallick,  dealing. . .  333 

DEARTH   ecarelty,  dearth 8S0 

DEATH— death,  departure,  deeeaie,  dendee 371 

TO  DBBAR^-to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 808 

TO  DEB  ASE— to  abaae,  bumble,  degrade,  debeae, 

disgrace 108 

TO  DEBATE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  DEB  ATE— eonault,  ddlberate,  debate IIS 

TO  DEBILITATE— to  weaken,  enfteUe,  deblli* 

ute,  enervate,  hivalidaie 388 

DEBILITT— debility,  hiflrmlty,  imbecUlty 387 

DEBT-debt,  due '.  917 

DECAY— decay,  decline,  concumptkni 388 

TO  DBCAY-ioperiib,  die,  decay 371 

DECEASE—deatb,  departure,  deceaee,  demlae  ..  371 

l^ECEIT—«rt,  cunning,  deceit S81 

DEOEIT— deceit,  deception 393 

DECBTT-deeelt,  duplicity,  double-dealtag 683 

DECETT-deceh,  fraud,  guile 583 

DECEITFUL-fliUacioue,  deceitful,  fraudulent  .  593 
TODECEIVE-to  deceive,  delude,  impoee  upon  598 

DECElVER-^ecdver,  impostor 582 

DECENCY-deeeney,  decorum 948 

DECran*— becoming,  decern,  seemly,  fit,  suIiaMe  946 

DECEPTION— deceit,  deception 823 

TO  DBCIDE-to   decide,  determine,  cooclada 

upon sgg 

DECIDED-deeided,  determined,  rceoHite 981 

DECIDED-decided,  decisive 924 

DECiSION-dedslon.  judgement,  eenteace 994 

DECISnrE-decided,  decisive 92| 

DECgnrE~<oncftMive,decirtve,co>viBdii....  tB 


INDEX* 


t0  1MniIJUll-toteWB,laf«ifh 109 

lO  DBCLA]L«-le4ecltre,puMMmm)elftiiD...  4tt 
TO  DECLABB— ID  eipiMii  dedftrB,  rignliy,  in- 

tUy.ttilCT 4SS 

*ro  DBCLAB&-IO  dlM»f«r,  BtaifeM,  declsm. .  444 

*rO  BBCLABE-tt>  infltoi,  declare 44St 

BECLINE— decay,  decline,  coimimpllon 368 

IPO  DBCLINE-Ho  rsAMe,  decUne,  n^ectf  repd, 

nkuf S38 

TO  DBOOEATK--to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish.  500 

BBCOKUM    diiceBry,deconiid S46 

TO  DEOOT— 10  albire,  temiiti  ledDce,  entico,  de* 

eof ~ 319 

TO  DECEBASB— to  abate,  leaen,  dlmlnlsb,  de- 

IIBGREl&-decree,  edict,  prodamatioD 443 

TO  DECET— 10  disparage,  detract,  traduee,  de- 
predate, degrade,  decry 105 

TO  DEDICATE— CO  dedlcaie,  de^oie,  coneecnte, 

bdliow 83 

TO  DBDUCE-todirive,  trace, deduce 440 

TO  DEDUCT— 10  deduct,  tobtract 4S1 

DEDUCTION— condudon,  laference,  dcductioa.    76 

DEED— deed,  expMi,  acMeveoMDt,  Ibat SOS 

DEED— aetkm,  act,  deed 904 

TO  DEEM— to  ttaink,  aoppoae,  Imagbie,  believe, 

deem 75 

TO  DEPACE-to  defbee,  dhdlgure,  deform 503 

TO  DBf  AME— to  aeperae,  detract,  alaoder,  do- 

ftme,  calttnmtate 105 

To  DEFEAT— to  beat,  dereat,  overpower,  rout, 

ovecibrow 143 

TO  DEFEAT— to  baflie,  deftat,  dieeoaceit,  con- 
found    143 

TO  DEFEAT— 4o  defoat,  foil,  dtoappolot,  ftua- 

trate 148 

DEFBi;!'— Imperfection,  defect,  (kult,  vice 1S4 

DEFECT-Memteh,  defect,  Aiult 127 

DEPECTIVB-d«>fective,deacient 1S7 

TO  DEFEND— ioapolo|l>e,  defendjJuatUy,  excul- 
pate, excnee,  plead 181 

TO  DEFEND— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate ITJ 

TO  DEFEND— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

DEFENDANT )  .  -.    .  ,  .    .  .^ 

DEFENDER     J -e^i-a-t,  defender 180 

DEFENDER— defender,  advocate,  pleader 180 

y'"^"™^^  I  defendble.  defendve 180 

DEFENSIVE     \ 

TO  DEFER^-io  delay,  defer,  poetpone,  procrasti- 
nate, pmlong,  protract,  rrtard 900 

DEFERENCE— complaisance,  condesceoskm,  de- 
ference   • SDO 

DEFILE— io  cootamlnaie,  defile,  pnlluie,  comipi, 

taint ISO 

DEFICIENT— defective,  deficient 1S7 

DEFOflTE-deflnlte,  positive 458 

DEFINITTON— deflntttoii,  explanation 458 

TO  DEFORM-Mo  defeoe,  disfiffure,deferm J 

TO  DEFRAUD— to  cheat,  derraud,  trick 5S5 

TO  DEFT— 4o  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 1^ 

TO  DE6ILADB-«o  dl^mrage,  detract,  traduce, 

depredate,  degrade,  decry 105 

TO  DEGRADE— to  abaee,  humble,  degrade,  dia- 


TO  DEGRADE-to  diepaiage,  derogate,  degrade.  108 
TO  DEORADE-to  humble,  humiliate,  degrade.  14i 

DBGREE-dam,  Older,  rank,  degree SfA 

DEITT—ddty,  divinity 81 

DEJECTION— dejection,  depression,  mdancholy  41S 
TO  DELAY— to  dday,  defer,  poetpone,  proerastl- 

nate,  prolong,  protract,  retard 98i 

DELEGATE— delegate,  deputy tl4 

TO  DELIBERATE— locon8U]t,ddiberate,debate  118 
DELIBERATE— thoughtf^il,  conaiderate,  delibe- 
rate  4M  - 

DEUCACT-dalnty,  delicacy 314 

DELICATE— fine,  ddicaie,  nice 814 

DELIGHT— pleasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 304 

DEUGHTFUL— delightful,  charming 311 

TO  DELINEATE— 10  paint,  depict,  delineate, 

sketch 338 

DEUNaUENT— offender,  delinquent 198 

TO  DELIVER— to  deliver,  rescue,  savt MO 

TO  DELIVER— CO  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  oede,  concede  •■•■• .••..•........  981 

DELIVERANCE )        

DEUVERT         V  ^®'*'*""*^'  ddlvery 941 

TO  DELUDE— to  deceive,  detade,  Unpoae  apon.  581 
IX)  DELUGE— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge . . .  3St 

DELUSION— fellacy,  delualon,  illusion SB$ 

TO  DEMAND— to  ask,  or  ask  for,  dalm,  demand  99 

TO  DEMAND-^  demand,  require 898 

DEMEANOUR- behavloor,condttct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 19t 

DEMISE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  ....  371 
TO  DEMOLISH— to  demolish,  vaae,  dismantle, 

destroy 508 

DEMON— devil,  demon Oi 

TO  DEMONSTRATE— to  prove,  denMnstraie, 

evince,  manifest 44l 

TO  DEMUR— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause Si 

DEMURr--demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection. ...    08 
TO  DENOMINATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  charecterfaEe 471 

DENOMINATtON— name,  appdlatlon,  title,  de- 

norhinaiion 471 

TO  DENOTE-to  denote,  signify.  Imply 458 

DENSE— thick,  dense 351 

TO  DENT— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 1  li 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  refuse 938 

TO  DENT— tn  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow.  118 
DEPARTURE— death,  departure,  decease,  demiae  371 

DEPARTURE— exit,  departure 37!| 

DEPENDENCE— dependence,  reliance 418 

TO  DEPICT— io  paint,  depict, ddtaieate, sketch..  338 
TO  DEFLORE-40  bewaU,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore  418 

DEPONENT— deponent,  evidence,  whneas 418 

DEPORTMENT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriagf 

deportment,  demeanour lOf 

DEPOSITE-deposlte,  pledge,  security 188 

DEPRAVmr       )  depravity,  depravation,  cor* 

DEPRAVATION?    rapibm J98 

TO  DEPRECIATE— to  disparage,  detract,  tra- 
duce, depcer'ate,  degrade,  decry.... 108 

DEPREDATION  -d«»redatk»,  lobbery 588 

DEPRESSION-  -^mention,   depresrfoo,  boImh 
chdy ,  418 


INDEX. 


TO  IKEPft]VE-tobinave,tfe|iri?er«trip 5W 

TO  DEPRIVB-to  deprive,  debar,  abridie 508 

DEFTU--depUi,  profundiiy 350 

TO  DEPUTE— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute.. ..  314 
PEPUTY-MBbaaMdor,  eavor,  pienlpotantiaiy, 

deputy..*. 214 

DEPUTY— delegate,  deputy 314 

TO  DEBANGE— to  dlaordar,  derange,  dlacooeert, 

dlicompoee SWO 

DERANGEMENT— derangement,  insanity,  lana- 


S81 


TO  DETBCT-4oQoaTiet,d«leel,diBe0iMr 440 

TO  DETER— CO  deter,  discourage,  disbearten ...  SIS 
TO  DETERMINE— lo  decide,  delecaiiBe,  coo- 


TO  DER1DE-40  deride,  nock,  ridicule, 

rally 103 

TO  DERIYE-to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TO  DEROGATE— todisparage, derogate,  degrade  105 
TO  DB8CRIBE-to relate,  recount,  describe  ....  466 
DESCRIPTION— account,  narrative,  description.  467 
DESCRIPTION— east,  turn,  description,  cl>ara/c- 

ler 467 

TO  DESCRY— to  find,  and  out,  discover,  descry, 

espy 445 

TO  DESERT— to  abandon,  desert,  forsalie,  reUn- 

4ulsb 343 

TO  DESERT— to  abdicate,  desert 353 

DESERT— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

DESERT— solitary,  desert,  desolate 853 

TO  DESIGN— to  design,  purpose,  Intend,  mean..  533 

DESIGN— design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

TO  DESIGNATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  characteriae 471 

TO  DESIRE-lo  beg,  desire 156 

TO  DESIRE— to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  banlLer 

after,  covet 153 

TO  DESIST— to  cease,  leave  vtt,  desist,  dbcoa- 

tlnue 857 

DESOLATE— solitary,  desert,  desolate 353 

DESOLATION— ravage,  desolation,  devastation  506 
DESPAIR— despair,  desperation,  despondency. ...  413 
DESPATCH- to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 861 

DESPERAT£--dcsperalfl,  hopeless 413 

DESPERATIONr-despalr,  despondency,  despe- 
ration   4^3 

DESFICABLE-contemptlble,  despicable,  pitiful  108 
TO  DESPISE— to  oontemn^  despise,  aoom,  dis- 
dain   101 

DESPONDENCY— ^iespair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration   413 

DESPOTICK— abaolute,  arbitrary,  dcspotiek 188 

DESTINATION— destiny,  destination 160 

TO  DESTINE— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 160 

DESTINY-deatliiy,  fate,  kK,doom 160 

DESTINY— destiny,  destination 160 

DESTITUTE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 350 

DESTITUTE— fonaken,  foriom,  destitute 848 

TO  DESTROY— io  conaume,  destroy,  waste ....  505 
TO  DESTROY— to  demolish,  laie,  dlsoMatla,  de- 

stray 505 

DESTRUCTION-Hlestniction,  ruUi. ..  504 

DESTRUCTIVE — destructive    mtaMiua,  pemi 

ckws 504 

DESULTORY  -euraory,  hasty,  shght,  desrltoiy.  863 
TO  DETACH— io  separate,  sever,  di^n,  detach  481 
TODBTAIN-lohold,.Mw«ststttfiHntala S3i 


TO  DETERMINE— to  debvoilne,  resolve 833 

TO  DETERMINE— to  fix,  deterioine,  seltie,  limit  337 
DETERMINED— decided,  determined,  resolute. .  834 
TO  DETEST— to  abhor,  defeat,  abomiMte,  loath  1» 

TO  DETEST— to  hate,  detest 137 

DETESTABLE— abominable,  detestable,  azeora- 

ble laB 

TO  DETRACT— to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 

flime»  calump  late IQS 

TO  DETRACT— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry IBS 

DETRIMENT— disadvantage,  Injury,  hurt,  detri- 
ment, prejudice 4M 

DETRIMENT— k)ss,  damage,  detriment 4M 

DEVASTATION— ravage,  deaolatioo,  devast*- 

tion stn 

TO  DEVELOPS— to  ttafold«  unravel,  devetope. .  3tB 
TO  DEVIATE— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  196 

TO  DEVIATE-todlgreai,  deviate 193 

DEVICE— device,  contrivance 533 

DEVIL- devil,  demon 03 

TO  DEVISE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent 53B 

TO  DEVISE-40  devise,  bequeatii 164 

DEVOID— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid S4S 

TO  DEVOTE-to  addic^  devote,  apply «U 

TO  DEVOTE— to  dedicate,  devote,  eonaectate, 

hallow 83 

DEVOUT— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 83 

DEXTERITY-abillly,  dexterity,  addreai 6B 

DEXTEROUS— clever,  akilful,  expert,  dexterous, 

adroit m 

DIALECT— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 

k«t 431 

DIALOGUE— conversation,  dialogue,  conferenee 

colloquy 403 

TO  DICTATE-io  dictate,  prescribe 18t 

DICTATE— dictate,  suggestion 18C 

DICTION— diction,  style,  phrase,  |ihraseni  jgf  .    46B 

DICTION  A  RY— dictionary,  encyclo|WDdia 46S 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  leiiccd,  McJMilary, 

gloiaary,  nomeaclatare 464 

TO  DIE— to  die,  expire 371 

TO  DIE-to  perish,  die,  detav 371 

DIET-«Md,  diet,  regimea S14 

DIET— assembly,  company,  meeting,  congregar 

tioo,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  ocnvocation,  council 493 

TO  DIFFER— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent. . .  133 
DIFFERENCE-^ifference^   variety,  diversity, 

medley 383 

DIFFSRENCE-dillbrence,  distinction 383 

A>IFFERENCE— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 133 

DIFFERENT— different,  distinct,  separate 9B3 

DIFFERENT— dllR>renl,  several,  dlveia,  sundry, 

varimis 883 

DIFFERENT-difforent,  unlike 883 

DIFFICULT— hard,  difficult,  arduous 364 

DIFFICULTIES — difficulties,   emharrassmeot^ 

irniihliiii 411 
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DIFFICIULTT-dlfleirilf,«lMtaete,lmKiilineDt.  9S0 
DIFFICULTT— objeelkm,  dUAmilU,  «SM|ilkMi . .  119 
DIFFIDENT— <Uilriirtfui,«U8|ricioiu,iUffidaB(...  416 

DIFPIDBNT— (MdflM,  bMhTuI,  diflMeitt i48 

BlFFOSB-dlfluK,  proiU 4M 

TO  DIFFU8K— lo  iproad,  czpuid,  dtAiM 345 

TO  DIGESr— lo  ditpoie,  arraiiie,  difwi S77 

DIGNIFIED — mafinerial, 
pompom,  augiMlydlgnilled 

IHGNITY->iionoar,  dignity 439 

DIGNITY-prkie,]uiifbdNe«,  loAliMMidigBlty.  1€0 

TO  DIGBE88— lodigraM,d«vi8ia 196 

TO  DILATE— lodUate,  expend 945 

DILATORY— dow,  dilatory,  tanly,  tcdioua 
DILIGENT— Mtlva,  diligent,  lodiMtrloiw, 


DnJGENT— dillgeiit,  expediiioiM,  prampt. 

DILIGENT— eedulous,  dUlgent, 

DIBI— dark,  diecure,  dim,  Biy«ari(Hii 

TO  DUUNISH-Ho  alwta,  lemen,  diminiah,  de- 


DIMlNUTITB-litt]e,amaH,dimiflntiva 

DIOCEa&-UalM»piicli,dlocem 

TO  DIRECT— to  diraei,  diapoM,  regolaia 

TO  DI&ECT— to  eoodud,  manage,  diraot 

DISfiCT—ttralgfat,  right,  diroct 

DIKBCTION-dlractioo,  addraM^  MpeiiBripiioB. 

DIRECTION— directum,  Oder 

DIRECTLy— directiy,  immediately,  iMUntly,  iu- 

Btantaneouety 

D0ABILITY— InabWiy,  dlNWUiy 

DiSADVANTAGE-dlMMlvamage,  liUwy,  bart, 

detriment,  pr^udlce 

DI8AFFECTION-dlaaAction,dWoy8lty 

TO  DISAGREE-iodiAr,vary,dingrae,dliBent 

TO  D18APFEAR— 4o  disappear,  vaniah 

TO  DISAPPOINT— to  deA8^  foil,  dieappolac. 


351 
350 
86 
191 
191 
430 
S13 
913 


IHSAPPROBATION-diepleaaim,  ai«er,  disap- 

proltatioD 

TO  DISAPPROVB-HodlBappnive,dleltke 

lUBASTBRr-ealamity,  diaaeter,  mlafortime,  mle- 

cbaace,  miabap 

TOiDn AVOW— 10  deny,  diwwn,  disclaim,  dia- 

avow 

DIBBELlBF-disbeliaf,  unbelief. 

TO  DISCARD— to  dt«niM,  dlMhaiga,  dlMsaid  . . . 
TO  DISCERN— In  perceive^  discern,  dlsUngaisli. 
DDOERNMENT— diRcemment,  penetration,  die- 

crfmlnatioB,  Judgement 

TO  DISCHARGE— to  dIamisB,  diseliaf|s,  dlseard 
DISCIPLINE— correction,  discipline,  ponialimeot 

DISCIPLE— ecimlar,  diadple,  pupil 

TO  DISCLAIM— deny,  disown, 


910 
138 
481 

143 

118 
190 

406 

113 
79 
954 


A>  DIBCLOSE-Co  publisb,  promulgate,  divulge, 


71 
954 
904 
197 

.113 

443 


TO  DISCLOSE— tn  uncover,  discover,  diadose.. 

TO  DISCOMPOSE— to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, dlseonipc^ 

TO  DISCONCERT— to  baffle,  defeat,  dlaooneert, 
eonfhimd 

TO  DISOONOERT— to  dieordar,  derange  diiaoo- 
cnt. 


TO  DISCONTINUE— to  ceaaa,  leave  off,  diacoa- 

Unue,deBiat • 991 

DISCORD— diasension,  oontemioo,  discord,  strife  133 
TO  DISCOVER— to  convict,  detect,  discover. .. .  44S 
TO  DISCOVER— to  discover,  manifest,  declare. .  44d 
TO  DlSCOV£Br>to  find,  find  out,  discover,  eqiy, 

deecry 4tf 

TO  DISCOV£Rr-to  find,  find  out,  discover,  in- 
vent  , 441 

TO  DISCOVER-toiueover,  discover,  discloaa..  44* 
TO  D18C0URAGE-10  deter,  dtoooorage,  dis- 

beanen....^ Sit 

TO  IHSCOURSE-lo  speak,  ttik,  converse,  dia- 


DISCREDIT— diacredlt,  reproach,  scandal,  dis- 
grace....  >M Wi 

DISCRETION— Judgement,  discntion,  prudence  401 
TO  DISCRlMINATE-lo  distiagulsh,  diserinii- 


DI8CRIMINATION— discernment,  paaeirailon, 
disc  dminatioo,  Judgement 

TO  DISCUSS— to  discum,  examine 

DISDAIN— ^baughtineas,  disdain,  ariogaaca 

7X)  DISDAIN— 10  contemn,  despise,  acorn,  disdain 

DISDAINFUL— contampttioua,  scuruAtl,  disdaio- 
flil 

DISEASE— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady. 

DISEASED— sick,  alckly,  diaeased,  morbid 

TO  DISENGAGE       i  to  disengage,  dlsenlaogle, 

TO  disentangle!     extrkate 

TO  DISFIGUR£-todelbce,di8flgore,deIbrm... 

DISGRACE—disfaonour,  disgrace,  abame 

DISGRACE— disoredit,  leproaob,  acandal,  dia- 


TO  DISGRACE-to  abaae,  bumbie^  degrade,  dla- 

graoe,  debaae 

TO  DISGUISE— to  eoneeal,  dissemble,  diigBlM.. 

DISGUST— disgust,  loathing,  nauaca 

DISGUST — dislike,  diapleaaure,  dissatiafaction. 


TO  DISHEARTEN— to  deter,  diaeourage,  dia- 


DISHONE^-dlsboncat,  knavisb 

I>ISHONOIJR-<lishonottr,  diagraco,  ahamo 

DISINCDINATiON— dWlke,  diainelinatlon 

IX)  DISJOIN— to  separata,  sever,  dl^oin,  detach 

TO  DISJOINT— to  dl^lnt,  dismember 

DISLIKE— aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 
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TO  DI8UKE— to  disapprave,  dislike 

DISLIKE — dislike,  diaplaasure,  dissatisfiieUon, 


DISLUCE-Hlialike,  dIelncHnatton 

DISLOYALTY— dlsaflbelfcm,  disloyally 

DISMAL^-doll,  gbwmyt  ndi  dismal 

TO  niSMANTLE-todemotkh,  raae. 


lit 
MB 
918 
4I» 


TO  DISMAY— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 

TO  DISMEMBBR-to  dl^nt,  difmembsr 

TO  DISMISS^o  dismias,  discbartei  dlscaid.... 

DIBORDRR-co«rfbdon,diaordi'r i 

TO  DISORDEE-to  disorder,  derange,  dbconcert, 

di|DompiMe 1 

DlSORDBR-dlmrder,  d 


J 


INI>£X. 


]n80RDERLT'*lrrefallr,dInrtel]r,  Inordinatei 

Intemperftte 9M 

TO  DISOWN— to  deny,  dtoown,  dMalm,  dlM- 

tow iia 

fO  DISPARAGE— CO  dtapaniffe,  d«limct,  tradoet^ 

depreelaie,  degrade,  dcory • 

TO  DISPAIlAGl&--to  disparage,  derogata,  de- 
grade)  105 

KBPARmr— diapailty,  Inetiualliy 

DIBPASSIONATE-dtepaarionate,  cool Il» 

TO  Dt8PBLr-4o  dhpel,  ditperae,  dteSpate M 

lt>  DrSPEN8£-to  dtepeoM,  dlrtrtboie 

TO  DISPBK8B-IO  dispel,  dtepene,  dMpate. . . .  S45 

To  DI8PERSB— to  ipivad,  aeatier,  dtspetM 344 

TO  DISPLAY— to  show,  exbtbh,  diiplay 4» 

TO  DISPLEASB-Ho  dieplease,  oftiid,  vex 117 

M9PLEA8URE-Hlltllke,  dlqileaaBre,dtaialtoftM- 

tkm,  diMAfle,  diagint 118 

iMBPLEASURB-^ispleamra,  aoger,  dleapprobft* 

tlon IM 

nSPOSAL-dlspoMi,  dlapaaHkm 977 

To  DISPOSE— to  dIapoM,  aminge,  dlgoM S77 

TO  DI8P08E-to  place,  dtepnae,  order, S78 

TO  DISPOSE— to  direct,  diepope,  ngnlata Ifil 

DISPOSITION— dlapoaiikm,  temper 387 

WSPOSITION— dIaposHioii,  incllnaiion 

OiSPOSITION-dlepomI,  diBpoaition 977 

TO  DISPROVE — to  confvto,  faftitc,  dtaprove, 

115 
114 
131 
114 
•5 


To  DISPUTE-Mo  argue,  ditpute,  debau 

TO  DISPUTE— to  eiinlend,  contett,  dlipatt 

TO  DISPUTE— to  eonirof art,  diapoto 

TO  DISPUTE— to  doulK,  queeiloii,  diepala 

TO  DISPUTE— diflbreoee,  dlqaite,  altareatloo, 

quarrel 138 

TO  DISREOARD-to  disregard,  •'eglee^  iligbt. .  493 
DISSATISFACTION— diriike,  dlqUeaaure,  dleu- 

tlsAetlim,  diataato,  di^{U0l 117 

TO  DI8SEHBLE-toenMatf,dlnemMc,dlvitM  519 

DlSSEMBLRR-liypoerile,diiMi&blar 580 

pISSEMINATE-to  iprvad,  drealate,  ptopagale^ 

dhaeminato *  345 

DBSENSION-dliBRniion,  contention,  dkeord . . 
TO  DISSENT— to  diflkr,  vary,  dingrea,  dtaaot.  138 
IM8SENTEE— hereticlc,  tchiamatlck,  aectftrlan, 

•  dVeeentor,  noneonlbmilet 09 

BIBSBRTATION— eaMy,  treatiM,  tract,  diMana- 

tlon 3ao 

MB8IMULATION— almnlatlnn,dlMlmalatlon  ..  590 
TO  DISSIPATB— to  diepel,  dleparaa,  dittlpaw . .  3a 
TO  DISSIPATE— to  apand  or  expand,  waate,  db- 

■Ipato,  equander 344 

MBSOLUTB— iooae,  vague,  las,  dIaMihito,  Ikaa- 

lioua 9W 

WBTANT-dlrtant,  fkr,  rainma 968 

I«8TA8TB-dWlke,  diapleaaura,  dlaatliltatloii, 

diatasie,  disfiiat J17 

BBTBMPER-dlaarder,  dlaaaM,  malady,  dliiem- 

per "••••• 387 

BIBTINGT— dHlfre«it,dfMlnct,aeparate.. 9B9 

mSTI  NOTION— difllnvnca,  dtattncthm 989 

DISTINCTION— of  fhahloo,  of  quattty,  of  dia- 

tinction • • •••  474 

DI8TIN0TLY— dearly,  dMtoctly C7 


TO  DBSrrilfaDIBII-to 

TO  DIBTfNGUlBH— to  pei«eive,  dieeara, 

gniah 

TO  DISTINGUISH— toalgMllae,dMnpMi 
TO  DISTINGUIBH-to  ahairaet,Mpwato, 


DIBTINGUI8iaa>--dMagvWMd, 


«74 


da 


TO  DISTORT— totll^^  baud,  tirlit,  wring,  wnat, 


mSTRACTBD    abaem,  nielraciad,  dlvanad,  dto- 


DISTRESS    adwrnlly^  diiirem 

DWTRED8    dlrtiem,mtt>ety, 

TO  DIBTRBBO    toagi 

TO  DISTRESS— to dMrem,  karam,  parples.... 

TO  DISTRIBUTE-HD  allol,  aadgn,  appotttoo, 

dlMfibuto 

TO  DISTRIBUTE..^  dlapflnea,diairibiMa 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  diTlda^dielrib«to,alaaM.. 

DISTRICT— dialrlet,  mglon,  tract, quarter 

DISTRUSTFUL    dlaiaetftil,M>pteionw,  dlfldent 

TO  DISTURB— iodlsMib,itttarnipt 

TO  DISTURB— to  trB«bte,dlBtuik,mnleM 

DKTURBANCE-aommotloo,dl«urbance 

TO  DIVE-to  phw«a,dl«e : 

TO  DIVE  INTO-to  pry,  acrutinlae,  dive  Into  . . 
DIVERS-dlflbnml,  aafwal,  diven,  aundiy,  varl- 

•oa ] 

DIVERSION— amHMMaat,  eniartaloment,  diver- 

iiMn,  Bpoit,  recreation,  paniaM ^ ! 

DIVERSlTY-dUlbvBBCo,  variety,  BMdley,  dlvei^ 

^ I 

TO  DIVERT— to  aaMM,  dlvait,  enleruin 

DIVERl*BD-«hieBi,  abitraeted,  dlveiicd,  die- 


407 
18B 


4lt 
4IT 


TO  DIVID&^to  divide, 

TO  DIVIDE-to  divide,  dtalrlbuie,«liaia 

DIVLME*godllka,dlviae,  heavenly 

DIVINEr^-boly,  eaciod,  divine 

DIVINE— acdcalaMkk,  divine,  theokiglan 

TO  DrviNE-togiiem,aooJectur«,  divine 

DIVINITY— deity,  divinity 

DIYISiON— part,  portion,  divielon,  diare 

DfURNAL-dally,  dlnmal 

TO  DIVULG£-to  publtah,  prwmilgato,  divaiga, 

reveal,  dledaaa 

TO  DO— to  make,  do,  act 

DOCILE--dodla,  iraetable,  dueiiie 

DOCTRINE-doeulna,  praeepi,  priiidple 

DOCTRINE  I.  ^.       ^ 

nOGldA       J*»«*'r'n«i  dogma,  tenet 

DOGMATlCAL-oonideni,  dogmatical,  pmlilva. 

DOLEFUL— pitamiB,  dolelW,  wofM,  rueM 

DOMESTICK-aervant,  domcaikA,  drmlge,  ma* 


81 


88 

88 

414 
411 


DOMINEERING-lmperioua,  kiidly,  domtoieei^ 

ing,  overbearing jgg 

DOMINlON-«m|dicr«ifa,diNMlnloa |87 

DOMINION— power,  airengtb,  forea,  milboriiy. 


DOMINIONS— territory,  douilniooe ,    I88 

D0NAT10N-gm,preaent,  donation,  benelbctlon  181 
DOOM— deatlQy.ftae,  lot,  doom 188 


INDEX. 


TO  DOOll-^ioMBl0BO0)dooin,eoiideiini....t....  160 
DOUBLS-DEALOre-deoelt,  dnpHeity,  doable- 

desltog m 

DOUBT— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objeaion ....    90 

TO  DOUBT— to  doabt,4|inttioft,  dispute 95 

DOITBT— doubt,  sospense W 

DOUBTFUL-Hloubtful,  duMoos,  nncertain,  pre- 

earioiis 90 

To  DOZE— to  sleep,  slamber,  dooe,  drowse,  imp.  900 
TO  DRAG— to  draw,  drag,  liaal  or  hale,  poll,  tufi 

plack 300 

TO  DRAIN— 10  spend,  ezbaiM,  drahi M4 

TO  DRA W— 4o  draw,  dng,  haul  or  hale,  idodc, 

pQU,tiit ao3 

TO  DREAD— 4o  appreiieiid,  fear,  dreid 907 

DREAD— awe,  reverence,  dread *>..  907 

DREADFUL— TeafAil,  dreadflil,  ftightfol,  tremea- 

dous,  terrible,  tenMcIc,  horrlMe,  horrid 900 

DREADFUL— IbrmidaUe,  dreadAil,  sboelcfaif ,  ter- 
rible  906 

DREAM— dream,  reverie 01 

DREGS— drc|%  sediment,  dross,  scum,  rcAise  ...  915 

TO  DRBNOB— to  soak,  drench,  steep 518 

DRirr— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

DROLL— tattfhable,  ludieroos,  rldiculoos,  com!- 

eai  oroomick, droD..... 309 

TO  DROOP— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 966 

TO  DROP  1  ***  ^**  ^"*^  *"^''  **"'^  tumble. .  908 
DROaS—dicgs, sediment,  dnMB, scum,  refbse....  515 
TO  DROWSE— to  sleep,  slumbsr,  dose,  drowsy, 

nap 300 

....  300 
....  900 


DROWSY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 

DBOWST— sleepy,  dronvsy,  lethargiek 

DRUDGE— servant,  domeslick,  menial,  drudge . . 
DRUDGERY— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task. 
DRUNKENNESS— liiioxlcation,  drunkenness,  in- 


DUBIOUS— doubtful,  dubious,  luieertain,  preca- 
rioos 

DUCTILB— docile,  tractable,  ductile 

DUE-Hlebt,due 

DULL — lieavy,  dull,  drowsy 

DULL— insipid,  dull,  flat 

DULL— dun,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 

DULL— stupid,  dull 

DUMB— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechlcsi 

DUPLTCITY— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing. . 

DURABLE— durable,  lasting,  permanent 

DUR  A  BLE-^uraUe,  constant... 

DURATION —continuance,  continuation,  dura- 
tfctn 

DURATION— duration,  time 

DUTIFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respeetftil 

DUTY-<luty,obligallnn 

DUTY— biisi  ness,  office,  du  ty 

DUTYr-taz,  duty,  custom,  toll.  Impost,  tribute, 
cnntrlbtttkHi 

TO  DWELL— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
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To  DYE— to  colour,  <|ye,  tinge,  stain  . 


.  516 


RACH— an,  every,  each 


EAGERWHflB   av1dHy,gieediiiesi^eagefi>ew ...  Ifli 

EARLY— soon,  early,  betimes «B 

TO  EARN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. .  906 

EARNEST— eager,  earnest,  serious 399 

EARNEST— earnest,  pledge 186 

EASE— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 30i 

EASE  ) 

EASINESS  I  •^  •^~*'  ^»"V»  "•*»'»^  •  ••  » 

EASY— easy,  ready 366 

EBULLITION — ebnnitkm,   eflbrvcscence,   f^^ 

mentatfcm 306 

ECCENTRICK— fwrticutar,  sfaigular,  odd,  eccen- 

trick,  suange 366 

ECCLESIASTICK-ecdeslastick,  divlnr,  theoto- 

glan 86 

ECONOMICAL— economical,  saving,  sparing, 

thrifty,  penurious,  niggardly 161 

ECONOMY    economy,  frugality,  parsimony  . . . .  161 

ECONOMY-^eeonomy,  management 161 

ECSTASY-~ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 

EDGE— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge.. 176 

EDICT— decree,  edict,  proclamation 449 

EDIFICE— ediflce,  structure,  (kbrick 4M 

EDUCATION— edttcatton,  Instmcdmi,  breeding.  107 
TO  EFFACE— to  bfcHout,  expunge,  lase  or  ersse, 

eflhce,  cancel,  obliterate 610 

EFFECT— eflbct,  consequence,  result,  otcm,  is- 

■uu- 600 

TO  EFFECT— to  eflbd,  produce,  perform 986 

TO  EFFECT— toaccompllih,execuie,achleve,ef- 

ihct. .. 686 

EFPECllVB— eflbctlve,  efllcient,efllictaal,  efllca- 

clous 696 

EFFECTB-goods,  ftimiture,  chattels,  moveables, 

eflbciB 396 

EFFECTUAL— eflbctlve,  efllcient,  eflbctoal,  effi- 
cacious  S90 

EFFEMINATE— Ibmale,  ftminine,  eflbminate. . .  514 
EFFERVESCENCE— draOltkm,  eflbrvescence, 

ABrmeniatifm 306 

EFFICACIOUS  )  eflbctlve,  efllcient,  efficacious, 

EFHCIENT      J     eflbctual 906 

EFFIGY— likeness,  picture,  tansge,  effigy 536 

EFFORT— endeavour,  eflbrt,  exertion 391 

EFFORT— anenipt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  eflbrt  396 
EFFRONTERY— audacity,  elftonteiy,  hardihood 

or  hardiness,  boldness 146 

EFFUSION— efftiskm,  ejaculation 466 

EGOIB7*ICAL— oplniated  or  opiniative,  conceited, 

egoistical 106 

EJACULATION— efltasion,  cjsculatkm 466 

ELDER— senior,  elder,  older 966 

ELDERLY-elderly,  aged,  old 986 

ELECT— to  choose,  elect 934 

ELEGANT— graceful,  comely,  eli>gant 315 

TO  ELEVATE— to  ttft,  raise, erect,  elevate,  emit  354 

BLIGIBLE-«llglMe,  preferable 994 

ELOCUTION  lekicttiion,  ekiquenoe,  rhetorick, 

RLOQUENCB5     oratory 406 

TO  ELUCIDATE— to  expiate,  Htustrate,  eluci- 
date  43^ 

TO  ELUDE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 997 

TO  £LUDE-ioavald,eseliew»shua»«iBd*. 9^ 


MVA 
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TO  BMANATfi-to  adM,  imoeed,  iMue,  spring 


S91 

TO  EMBAKRASS— CO  embamut,  entangle,  per- 
plex  41S 

EMBASRAaSMENTS — difficulties, 

inenla,  troubles 413 

TO  EMBELLISH— to  adora,  dceorate,  embeUlsli  500 
BMBLEM->flgure,  ineupbor,  allefory,  emblem, 

symbol,  ^pe 531 

TO  EMB0LDEN--4D  encourage,  embolden 319 

TO  EMBRACE—CO  clasp,  bug,  embrace 377 

TO  EMBRACE— to  comprise,  comprebeod,  ea>- 

brace,  contain,  Include 174 

EMBRYO-enibryo,  foetus 5J0 

TO  EMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 801 

TO  EMERGE— to  rise,  Issue,  emerge SOI 

EMERGENCY— exigency,  emergency 173 

EMINENT— djsiinguished,  cons|»lcuous,  noted, 

eminent,  illustrious .' 473 

EMISSARY— omlssaiy,  spy 446 

TO  EMIT— to  emit,  exbale,  evaporate SOI 

EMOLUMENT-igaln,  profit,  emolunieot,  bicre..  307 
EMOTION— agitation,  emotion,  uemour,  treplda- 

Uon 30B 

EMPHASIS— stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 321 

EMPIRE— empire,  kingdom 180 

EMPIRE-empIre,  reign,  dominion J87 

TO  EMPLOY— to  employ,  use 306 

EMPLOYMENT— business,  occupation,  emi»loy- 

meut,  engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  EMPOWER— to  commission,  auUiorIxe,  em- 
power  , 186 

EMPTY— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

EMPTY— hollow,  empty 344 

EMULATION— competition,  emulation,  rivalry.  131 
TO  ENCHANT— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  ENCIRCLE— to  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle 175 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  circumscribe,  enclose 175 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  enclose.  Include 174 

ENCOM  lUM— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick. ...  130 
TO  ENCOMPASS— to  surround,  encompass,  en- 

V  Iron,  end  rcle 175 

ENCOUNTER— attack,  aasault,  encounter,  onset, 

charge 1J9 

TO  ENCOUNTER— to  attack,  assail,  a«auU,  en- 
counter   116 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort  350 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  animate,  iu- 

ciie,  Impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  £NCOURAGE-fo  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  fiirward * 31S 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  embolden....  31S 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  countenance, 

sanction,  sup|iort 310 

TO  ENCROACH— to  encroach,  intrench,  invade, 

Intrude,  Infrii^ 507 

TO  ENCUMBER-to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

ENC YCLOP JSOIA-dictionary,  ency«(lopcdia  . .  463 

END-aiil^  object,  end ?M 

TO  END— to  end,  ckise,  tenninate • 9P5 

SND-end«  oitraniiv  »9 


END— sake,  accoont,  raaaon,  porpose,  and SX 

TO  END£AVOUR^-cu  attempt,  trial,endeavour, 

essay,  ellbrt 380 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive, 

struggle 3M. 

ENDEAVOUR— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 391 

ENDLESS— Memal,  endlem,  everlasting 870 

TO  ENDOW— in  vest,  endow  or  endue 107 

ENDOWMENT— gift,  endowment,  talent C7 

ENDURANCE— patience,  endurance,  rcalgnatioo  149 
TO  ENDURE— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support . .  MB 
ENEMY— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  anta- 

gonisl IM 

ENERGY— energy,  force,  vigour STB 

TO  ENERVATE) to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debiU- 
TO  ENFEEBLE  >     tate,  enervate.  Invalidate . .  309 
TO  ENGAGE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. .  318 

TO  ENGAGE— to  bind,  engage,  oblige SlB 

ENGAGEMENT— battie,  combat,  engagement  ..  lU 
ENGAGEMENT— business,  occupation,  emptoy- 

nient, engagement,  avocation ^....  331 

ENGAGEMENT— promise,  engagement,  word  ..  Sl7 

TO  ENGENDER— to  breed,  engender 407 

TO  ENGRAVE— to  imprint,  impress,  engrave...  450 

ENGRAVING— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

TO  ENGROSS— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  Ingulf, 

engross 50B 

ENJOYMENT— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratiflcaUon  SO 
ro  ENLARGE— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend... .  3tt 
TO  ENLIGHTEN- to  iUumlnato,  iUmiiine,  en-  ^ 

lighten lOT 

TO  ENLIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  registor,  re- 
cord  m& 

TO  ENLIVEN— to  animate,  Inspire,  cheer,  en- 
liven, exhilarate 3SS 

ENMITY— ennaty,  anlmosky,  hostiiUy 13S 

ENMITY— hatred,  enmity,  Ill-will,  repugnance. .  137 
ENORMOUS— enormous,  huge,  Immense,  vast . .  349 
ENORMOUS— enonnous,  prodigious,  monstrous.  35B 

ENOUGH— enough,  sufficient 349 

ENRAPIURE— to  charm,  encliant,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, captivate 317 

TO  ENROL— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord  400 

ENSAMPLE— example,  pauern,  ensample 531 

TO  ENSL A VE— 1»  enslave,  captivate 318 

TO  ENSUE— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue S7I 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  embarrass,  entotigle,  per- 
plex   418 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle. 

Inveigle SStS 

BNTRRPRrSG— atieuipt,  undertaking,  enterprise  380 
ENTERPRISING— enterprising,  ad\'eniurous  ...  ITS 
TO  ENTER  UPON— 4o  begin,  commence,  enter 

upon 80S 

TO  ENTERTAIN- toamuse,divert,enteriain..  380 
ENTERTAINMENT— amusement,  diversion,  en- 
tertainment, sport,  recreation,  pastime. ......  3Bt 

ENTERTAINMENT— feast,  banquet,  carouial, 

entertainment,  treat.... 513 

ENTHUSI AST— entiuislsst,  Ainatick,  visionary. .  91 
TO  ENTICE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ENTICE-*to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon.  313 


INDEX. 


mx^Ml 


ENTm]S-^«rtete,emlK,eom|il«la,  total,  tot^pral  S8B 
TO  ENTITLB-io  name,  deoomlnait,  style,  an- 

tlUe,  designate,  chaiaderiaa 471 

TO  ENl'RAP— ID  Inmare,  cntiap,  eoiangle,  la- 


TO  ENTRBAT->io  beg,  beMech,  teliclt,  antnat, 
■ttpplicaie,lniiiiora... 19B 

BNTREATY— prayer,  paddoa,  raqunt,  entreaty, 
•ult,  crave '• 87 

ENVIO(;S-4ovklloai,envloiw 360 

TO  ENYIUON— loMrnHind,encoaipaM,eBviioo, 
encircle 175 

ENVOY — ambaandor,  enyoy,  plenipotentiary, 

814 


KNVY— Jeakioay,  envy,  Mtpiclon 389 

BPHEMERIB-calemlar,  almanack,  epbemeria  . .  434 

EPlCURB—flenmaliM,  voluptuary,  e|4eure 375 

KPIOElUCAL^-contagioas,  epidenleai,  peatllen- 

lial 1S» 

BPIBTLe-letter,  epistle..... 196 

BPITHBT— epithet,  a<Uectlve. 490 

KPOCBA— tlaie,  perind,  age,  date,  era,  epocha  ..  967 
SaUABLE  )  equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 

XaUAL       5     unllbrtn 435 

TO  EaUIP— 40  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualUy 154 

BaUITABLE-fair,  honest,  equitable,  leaaonaMe  498 

XaUlTT-J«Ml««  equity SI9 

BQUIVOCAL— aaiblgooaa,  equivocal 597 

TO  EQUIVOCATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 

varkaie 996 

ERA— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 967 

TO  ERADICATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  extsr- 


TO  ERASE— to  btot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase. 


946 

TO  ERECT— to  buiM,  erect,  oonstmet 406 

TO  ERECT— to  institute,  estaMlsb,  foand,  erect.  913 
TO  ERECT— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  354 

BRAND— mlaslon,  message,  errand 9l5 

EBROUR-errour,mlsttke,  blunder 196 

BBROTTR— errour,  fbuk 195 

mUDITION— knowledge,  sslence,  learolng,  ecu- 

ditk» 106 

ERUPTION— eruptkm,  exploolon 501 

TO  ESCAPE-to  escape,  elude,  evade 597 

TO  ESCHEW— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude. . .  587 
TO  ESCORT— to  accompany,  eaeort,  wait  on,  at- 
tend  498 

BBTBCIALLY— especially,  partlculariy,  prinel- 

pally,  cMeily 996 

TO  EBPT— to  And,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descry  446 
ESSAY— auempl,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  eflbrt. .  : 

ESSAY    essay,  ueatise,  tract,  dweruiion 330 

ESSENTIAL — neoeasaiy,  expedient,  casential, 

raqolsite 417 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  confirm,  estabtisb 995 

TO  E8TABLISH-to  fix,  settle,  establish 997 

TO  ERTABLISH-Ho  Instltuie,  establish,  found, 

crea .^ 913 

ESTEEM— esteem,  respect,  regard 497 

TO  ESTEEM— to  value,  prixe,  esteem 436 

TO  EBTERM      )  to  apprise,  appceeiata,  estl- 

TO  ESTIMATE^     male, esteem 439 

TO  E9TIllATE-toflBliinate,conpnie^raia....  439 


ETERNAL    eternal,  eadlew,  evattesting 91S 

EUCHARIST— Lord's  supper,  eueharlit,  eoaunn- 

EULOOY— encomium,  euhigy,  panegyriek 130 

TO  EVADE— to  evade,  equivocate,  prevarteate.  590 

TO  EVADE— to  escape,  elude,  evade SBT 

TO  EVAPORATB-4D emh,  exhale, evaporate..  SOI 

EVASION— evaskw,  shut,  Mblerfuge 596 

EVEN— equal,  even,  equable,  ttnUbrm,  like  or 

alike. 43i 

RYEN-^evea,  sflMWth,  level,  pWn 435 

EVENT— event,  incident,  accident,  adventuia,  oc- 

eorrence 179 

EVENT— event,  Issue,  consequence 906 

EVER— always,  at  att  times,  ever 9S8 

EVERLASTDfO— eternal,  endJea,  everlasUng. .  976 

EVERY-aH,  every,  each 9S8 

EVIDENCB-deponent,  evidence,  witness 445 

EVlDENGE-iiroor,  testimony,  evidence 444 

EVIDENT— apparent,  vWble,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evMent,  aMnlfeet 418 

EVIL— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mlsehief. ...  406 

EVIL— bad,  evil,  wicked 197 

TO  EVINCE— to  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

TO  EVINCE-40  prove,  demonatiale,  evtace,  ma- 


EXACT--«ecnraie,  exact,  precise 906 

EXACT— exaai,  nice,  particular,  punetaal 903 

TO  EXACT— 40  exact,  extort 317 

TO  EXALT— to  lift,  praise,  erect,  elevaie,  exalt.  304 
EXAMINATION— exanihmtlon,  search.  Inquiry, 

research,  Investigation,  semtiny 06 

TO  EXAMINB-todiscuii,  examine OS 

TO  EXAMINE— to  examine,  search,  explore. ...    OS 

EXAMPLE— example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

EXAMPLE— example,  precedent 531 

EXAMPLE— example,  Inetanee 531 

TO  EXASPERATE— to  aggravate.  Irritate,  pro- 
voke, exaaperate,  tantalize 191 

TO  EXCEED  >  10  exceed,  sarpam,  transcend,  ex- 

TO  EXCEL    >     eel,  ontdo 973 

EXCELLENCE— exeeNence,  superiority 974 

EXCEPT— besides,  except 951 

EXCEPT- unless,  exeepc 951 

EXCEPTION-obJeetion, dUBcuhy, exception  ...  lit 

EXCESS— excess,  superflalty,  rsdondaney 343 

EXCESSIVE— exeesrive,  immoderate,  Intempe- 
rate   343 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  > 


TO  EXCHANGK-to  exchange,  barter,  track,   • 

EXCHANGE— interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity  334 
TO  EXCITE— to  awaken,  exdte,  provoke,  rouse, 

sUrnp 316 

TO  EXCITE— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 300 

TO  EXCLAIM— to  ery.  exclaim,  call 430 

TO  EXCULPATE-^  apotoglae^dereml,  justify, 

TO  EXCULPATE-io exonerate,  exenlpaie  ....  189 
EXCURSION— exeursioa,  ramble,  louc   Jai\nt, 

trip.. SOS 

TO  EXCUSE-to  apohigiie,  defood,  Joirtty,  ci- 


ncDsr 


TO  EXCUaK-H»anNt|pMioft IS 

il3B 
■XBCftATlON- 

VO  BZBCUTB— to  ■aeoanilMi,  « 

«Olll0V«...« ••••< 

lO  EXBCUTE-«iaBieiitc,teltt» 

EXBMPT--CfW,«Mrapt 

■ZEMPTION— privUcie,  pnrafiavt,  eMiiipltoiH 

TO 

TOEX£RClHBi 
TO  EXERT       I 

KKEaTION    endetfowr,  «Art,  •laniM an 

TO  EXHAIiE-lOMiilt,eiM«,«vaponi0 »1 

TOEXHAUST-taip«d,ahMi«,4mta M4 

TQ  EXH[BIT-4oclv«i|iieMiiC,oabr,«XlllMt...  Ml 

TO  EXHIBIT-iaihow.AKhlMCidispl^ <» 

XUinirriON-rtiow,«BhlMiiom  mraMBMloii, 

•igbt,  meeiMsIa 488 

TO  BXHILARATE-40  •■tal•l^  iMpirei  cteir, 

eiUlvan,«xlUlarat« IBS 

TO  EXHOftT-^MttKlwrt,  pewMdB Mt 

SXIOENOY— «ilfM)Cjr,  WMrfWi^ 178 

TO  EXILB-HolMaUi,esllB,  expel 9» 

TO  EXIBT-4olle,ezi■^euMA ~ t9l 

TO  EXJST-loexlfC,lHe Mt 

EXIT— «ilt»4e|iMrture« an 

TO  BXONERATE-Hoeioiiermte,eimil|Mae....  18i 

TO  EXPAND-todUeM«expMid Sa 

TOEXrAlfD-U>spfwd,«ipeii4,4UnaM 345 

TO  EXFBCT-io  awe^  wak  Ibr,  kMk  Ibr,  expect  4l» 
■KPfiCTATlON^bope,  txpeetetten,  cooOdeiioah 

trust 414 

EXPEDIENT— expedient,  leeoHiee.. 839 

EXPBDIEMT— expadieot,  it 418 

nrpedlmt,  eseatlal) 

4n 

TO  EXPEDITE— to  heeten,  acoeleietei  iyeed»  tx* 

pedUei  deepeieb Ml 

EXPBDrriOUB-diUient,  expedMoue^  pronpl  •  •  Ml 

TO  EXPBL-fotanish,  exile,  expel 9BS 

TO  EXPEND— 10  epeod  or  expeiMi,  waeie,  dW- 

pau^^eqinMier 344 

BXPEN8E-coe^espBM^prlee,ellMfe 431 

EXPERIENCE  #  experteMOt  experlMUt,  trial, 

SXPEBIMENT  (     proo(;tat 319 

EXPEET-«iever,elUiriil,expert,dexiefOiia,adMk  it 

TO  EXPIATE— to  atoDefiir,  expiate 87 

TO  BXPIRE-io  die,  expire JTl 

TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  expoond,  iMeipret . .  457 
TO  EXPLAIN-«»explalo,  ilhietrate,  elnddaie. .  45B 

EXPLANATION— deiiiltk«,explaaatio« 498 

■XPLANATORY  i       ,      .  „  ,,    ^^ 

DPUCTT  i  «PlM«tonr.  explicit,  exprae  490 

EXPLOIT— deed,  expleii,  achlef—iewl,  iMU... .  999 
TO  EXPLORE-w  examine,  aeaveli,  explore ... .    98 

BXPLrJBION-«roption,  exphMloii 901 

BXPOSED-eobJi^  liafcle,  expnaed,  obnoxleoa..  MO 
TO  EXPOSTULATE— 4o  expoatnlaie,  romon- 

airaie 490 

TO  EXPOUND— to  explain,  expoaiid,  interpret.  497 
■XPRBHW   wplanatniy,explklt^oipteM 490 


TOEXPEE 

EXPRESSION— word,  i 

EXPEESaiVl   diinliaent,  expreailf 4N 

TO  EXPUNGE— lo  Idot  out,  expunge,  raae  er 

enae,  eflhoe,  eaneel,  oUiierate MB 

TO  EXTEND— 10  enlaiy,  Inereeae,  extend 348 

TO  EXTEND-HOieneli,alNtch,eBtond 340 

EXTENSIVE   compwlienalw,  extenrfve 174 

EXTENT— 4lnilt,  extent. 17T 

TO  EXTENUATE-to  iXiennniB,  pnBlnte MB 

BXTERIOUE^-<outeraidyexiefBal,cxtario«r 381 

TO  EXTERMmATB— la 

EXTERN  AL—ootwaid,  ealanial,  c 

TO  EXnEPATB-^  endlcaia,  eitlipaie,  exter- 

nilnein...« 908 

TO  EXTOL— to  pralee,  caninnni,  nppland,  exial  138 

TO  EXTORT— to  exact,  extort 817 

EXTRANEOUS-extraneou%  eMHMidi,  Ibrelfn  4M 
EXTRAORDINARY-eainwwdinnry,i«MarkaMe  4it 
EXTR  AV  AOANT-eilmvagMtt,  ppodlfal,  Invtah^ 

praAiee 3M 

EXTREME      1 

extrewttI*"*'*^*^*  •*"•"*• *• 

EXTREIIITY-^end,eBtfeiniir Mi 

TO  EXTRK ATE-Ho  dlBeniag%  dleentangle,  ex> 

tricate SM 

EXTRIN8lOK-«««iMioonB,  eMrtaildt,  fbrcign. .  437 

EXUBERANT-exaiieratf,  luxuriant. 80 

TO  EYE-to  leek,  eee^  liehold,  Ttoir»  eye 4M 

PABLE-fUde,  tale,  novel,  roBMnce 407 

FABRICK— edifice^  ainiotnia,IMrlek 40t 

TO  FABRICATB-lo  invuBI,  Mpn,  ftame,  tebrf- 

cate,roifB 9M 

FABRICATION-detloihfaMeatloOfAilaateod..  988 

TO  FACB-toeonftont,lkee IdB 

F ACE— teee,  ftont ». dM 

FACE— ihce,  eounlwianf  e,  vlaate 818 

FACETIOUS— IkeetlouB,  conieiaiOla,  pleaaaat, 

Jocular,  Jeeoee 481 

FACILITY— eaBr,eefllne8B,llglitneaB,Aidllif....  383 

FACT— clreuaaunoe,lneklBnl,flMt 178 

FACTION-Actfeu,  party iM 

FACTIOUS— AMStkMM,  BBditlooa iM 

FACTOR— AMor,  agent 8W 

FACULTY— ebi»ly,Aicuhx,  talent 88 

TO  FAIL-lolUI,  A8ebort,bede8elent M8 

FAIUNO-^npcrftetlon,  ireakneai,  l^ilty,  fUl- 

lnff,MMe. IM 

FAILING  1^^      ^.„  ^ 

FAILURE  I  ^^*^^"»« ^ 

FAILirRE-lkilnre,aRlMurri^a,  abortion la 

FAILURE-toaolvency,fklloie,knnluuplcy IM 

FAINT-ftint,  Inagnid 308 

FAIR— fUr,  denr 477 

FAIR— fUr,8oneH,  equitable,  rceeeaaUe 488 

FArrH—beUer,truat,  credit, AuUi.... 78 

PAITH— <Uth,eieed 79 

PAlT»-Mth,8deHty.4....«..^. 418 

FAITHFUL-iiWiM,  tpnaty 418 

FAITBLBSS-lbitbtan,  nmUthful . 
FAITHLESS-' flifchliia,  parildleui,  t 


IMDIX 


«0  PAUU^to  Ml,  drop,  drao^  itali, 

TO  PAU>  ftBOET--toMI,AdlriKirt,be4dleleBt 

rALLAClO^S^-fUtadoiM,  daedtlkil,  liwidMiint 

FALLACY— MlMr,MMlOQ,IUiirioa 

VALSEHOOI>-*AelioB,  ftbrkaUon,  AriMbood...  • 

FALSEHOOD  i 

FALSITY       S  untruth,  fhhehood,  fUalty«  He. . . 

TO  rALTElt-HoliBril«i,iytgr»ilMwii>,<B«M 

FAMB--lkiM,  wi»iH«llnw,  raamr* 

FAMB— Aunt,  report,  ramoor,  liMMif  ..•*..... . 

rAIIILIAIr-«ee,  bnittur 

FAMn.lAHmr-  ar^imlimBBe,  fluHUtarity,  Intl- 


97 

47S 
Ml 

Its 


FAMILY--ftaiUy,  houea, 
FAMOUS-^fknoae,  lelehieiedi 


FANATICK~«Mll«i■■^ 
FANCiriTL-^ltaelM, 


FANCY— eoaeeit,  Itaej. 
FANCY— tenoy, 
FAMTAJrnCAL--AHHUtal, 


473 
fl 

385 
W 

73 


KAEMSH- 
TOFASCINATB-Hoc 


913 


317 


FAgMlON    ciMMtt,  IMrin, 

or  PABHlOR-oT  IMtoi,  oTaMHly,  ofdtatliie- 


rrO  FAflBlON-Co  Ibnn, 


474 
9B3 

.  67 
3SB 
385 

.371 
170 


■Made 


TO  PA8T1N-4D  lis,  IkeieB, 

FAflTIIMOUS-fhMJdIoiH, 

F ATAL-deHBy,  aerlid,  ttMitf. . . 

FATE— ctanee,  ftartnae,  IhM . . . . 

FATB-deediv,  Arte,  lD^  doM . . 

FATWUB— A«igM|  mnmimimt  h 

FAVOUH-beiieAt,  fi^oaf,  Mudeew,  IvUlty. . . .  MS 

FAVOi;R-ei«dli,aivoor,iiilliieMe 100 

FAVOUa    irece,AwDOr ISO 

FAVOUEABLB-AManbto,  pnpltfooi,  awpi- 

ckMie MM 

FAULT-blMiMsdefbel,ltalt 197 

FAULT-cntNir.ftQlt 196 

FAULT— toperftetioii,  defect,  <talt,  Ttoe 194 

FAULTY— enlpeble,  femiy 193 

TO  FAWN— locoei,  wheedte,  c^|oto,  ftwa....  3B5 

TOFBAB-ioappffelMiMI,ltar,dvead 307 

FBAlPUL-elMd,  fceifbl,  tUnoroaa,  ttmM 307 

FIASFUL— AarfU,  dreadfbl,  Mihtflil,  twaiea 

dooBi  lerflMe,  iniidcAi,  iMWTlble,  hot  rid  ••••••  306 

FBAKLESS-teM,  fBaricM,  hitrapM,  aadaanted  300 
FBA8IBLB-«oloarabte,e|iecloaB,oeteBdMe,  piaa- 

eniBi  wSBlale*  •••••■>•••••••••••••••■•••••■  910 

FBA81'— feaet,  lauMiaet,  caroaiai,  cntertainaMoC, 

tnm SO 

FIAST— reael,tetlval,lmlydaj 8S 

FEAT — deed,  exploit,  aehievement,  (tat 905 


TO  FEIGN— 10  Mga,  pretend. i 

TO  FEIGN— lo  iBveni,  IbifB,  firaaie,  ftbrleate, 

foqe i 

TO  FELICITATE— to  fdlcliate,concratttlaie... 
FEUCIIT— happiiien,  felicity,  bllei,  bleesedaeee. 


FELLOWSHIP— fettowBblp,  eoclety 408 

FELON— cEiaiiaal,  calpdit,  iBalelkclDr»  Mob,  coa- 

vIct 193 

FEMALE     I 

FEMININE  I  ^^'"^^i  f^BiDlBlne,  eilbminate 514 

FENCE— rcBce,|uaid,eeeurkf...... 188 

FERM£NTATiON-eboUlUoa,eAnreBCcace,  ftr- 


FBROCIOUS— ferodooe,  Seroe,  eavaie 374 

FEEBYMAN--^aianDaa,  boaueao,  fimyaeii. . .  387 

FBRTILE-Mtile,lhilirvl,pralifiek.* 341 

FB&VOUBr-liirfaar,ardoar 408 

FESTIVAL    Aieat,ftBilval,l>olyday 88 

FBBTIVITY-rcellTlU.mirtli 308 

TO  F£TCH-to  Mat,  *lcl^  cany 3>8 

FETTEa  ■  diein,  ftliar,  fcaad,  eliackle. 919 

FEUD— quami,  bioU,  read,  aOray  or  ftay *  138 

FICTION-lietkm,lktarteatloQ,fUeebood 508 

FICTITIOU8-artAil,arti8eial,Aetlilous 801 

FIDBUTY-AdihfOdelity 418 

FtERCB-^Ffeciocloai,  flerte,  eavaie 374 

FDBEY— liot^flaiy,  buniliif,  aideat. 408 

FI6UES— Ooure,  aetapbor,  allatwy*  enMen, 


FIGURE— Amtbi,  flfure,  i 

FILTHY— neely,  ilithy,  fimi 

PINAL-^oal^eoodwIva 

HN  AL-*taai,  laieet,  dnal,  aliioiaie. 

TO  FIND  { ^  f^  ^j    ,  dlecovfflpJnTem  i 

TO  FIND  OUT  I  """«*!  """""'•""^'''"i""''" 

TO  FIND  OUT  5 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH-40  Had  Amlt  wkk, 

Maoie,  oldMt  to 

FINE— beouurttl,  floe,  taaodeoBM,  pieity 

FINE— llae»  dalicaia,  alee 

FINE— One,  mnlet,  peoaliy,  ANrMiare 

FIN  E8Sfi-<"artlflee,  tirielc,  OneeM,  itraiafeai 

FINICAL-4lDkal,epfaca,lbppWi 

TO  FINISH— 10  cloee,fial8h,eonelBde 

TO  FINISII-40  complete,  iaU^tarmlaaie 

FINTrE--8alle,liniled 

FIRE-llre,heal,warwlb,|l(»w 

F!RM-iMid,OnB,eelid 

FIRM— Ann, fixed,  eoltd,  stable • 

FIRM— etvoBf,  flna,  rebuet,  etardy 

FnMNES8-comtaaey,etablUqr, 


.  518 
.9M 
.970 


119 
319 
3H 
904 


rm 

419 
819 
980 
339 


TOPBBL-Ho  feel,  be  eeaelMe, 
yjNO    fecHBi,  eeaeailea,  i 


.379 


FIT— At,  apt,  Bieei 

FIT— espediaal,  At 

FIT— beoonlag,  decent,  eeeanly.  At,  eafiebie . 

TO  FIT— Co  At,  equip,  prepare,  qnall^ 

TO  FTT-co  A^  ealt,  adapt,  i 

M 

FFTTED— cooipeleat,  Atted,  qoaUfied . 

TO  FCC— 10  Ax,  feetea.  BtJck 

TO  FIX-loAx,eettle,eilabltab 

TO  FIZ-4oAK,dM«BiiBekaBliliklliiR 


.  ISA 
419 


154 


154 
1S4 


99r 


nvDix 


nXED— Ann,  ftntf,  Mild,  rtsMe SW 

TO  FLAG— to  flag,  droop,  tengafadi,  pine 306 

rLAGETIOUS  1  heliKNii,  flafnuit,  flasltloiu,  aCro- 

FLAORANT    {     clow 

FLAME  1 

FLARE  >  flame,  Ma«,  Itotb,  IIh«,  give 476 

FI.ASH  ) 

F]iAT-4let,  lev«l 

FLAT-4iielpld,  dull,  flat 513 

TO  FLATTER— 10  adulate,  flatter,  eampHmeiit  SB6 
FL  ATTERER— flatterer,  sycophant,  puraaka. . . . 

FLA  VOfTR-Haaie,  flavour,  reliah,  savour 51S 

FIj A W— Uemlah,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 197 

FLEETINO-Hransieot,  trandtory,  fleeting,  tem- 
porary....  9C7 

FLEBTNBSS— quicltncaa,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, r«pldlty,  veioetty 909 

FLEXIBLE— flexible,  pOnble,  pliant,  supple 9i» 

FU6irnNB8»-llgtataess,  levity,  fligMsMi,  V(r- 

latiliiy,  giddinesa 3M 

FLIMSY—superflclal,  shallow,  fliosf 457 

TO  FLOURISH--I0  flrarish,  thrive,  pivper . .. .  SM 
TO  FLOW— to  arise,  proceed,  isnie,  spring,  flow, 

emanate ••.  .  9n 

TO  FLOW— to  flow,  stream,  guab .^6 

TO  FLUCTUATB-loseiapie,h4>sllMe,i*^ti»we, 

waver •• 97 

#LUn>— fluid,  liquid 3» 

40  FLfTTTBH— to  ptrfpitite.  taftr,  pant,  gaap  305 
^B— «neny,  Ibe,  advMMr/,  <ippQaeiit,  entago- 

nist 134 

7CBT(J8— en:^bry«>,  teoM  510 

fOIBLB— InipeifirulQb,  v^iak'Mss,  ftalliy,ftJli]ig, 
fl>tM m 

fO  FOtL-io  dttfiKS,  Pil,  disappoint,  fhistrate . .  143 

fOLiKS— people,  persons,  folks 495 

TO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 971 

TO  FOLLOW— to  ftiltow,  pursue 371 

rO  FOLLOW— to  folkiw,  imiute 530 

FOLLOWER— follower,  adherent,  partisan 410 

FOLLY— folly,  ftidery 400 

FOND— afl^tionate,  kind,  fond 979 

FOND— amorouB,  toving,  fond 378 

FOND— indulgent,  fbnd 378 

TO  FONDLE— to  caress,  fondle 377 

FOOD— food,  diet,  rvgimen 514 

FOOL— fool,  idiot,  bnflbon 400 

FOOLERY— folly,  foolery 400 

FOOLHARDY— foolhardy,  advanturous,  rash ....  391 
FOOLiSH— IrmtlonaL  foolish,  ebsurd,  preposte- 
rous     01 

FOOLTBH— simple,  sllty,  foolish 401 

F00T8TEP— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track  448 

FOPPISH— finical,  spruce,  foppish 386 

TO  FORBEAR— to  abstain,  forbear,  refVaIn S44 

TO  FORBID— to  forbid,  prohibit,  Interdict 933 

FORECAST— foresightfforelhought,  forecaat,  pre- 
meditation  390 

FORCE— energy,  force,  vigour  ..«.* -373 

FORCE— power,  strength,  force,  authority,  domi- 
nion   186 

FORCE— force,  violence 319 

FORCE— strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 391 

TO  FORCB--to  compel,  foree,  oblige,  nefwahate  319 


FOECrSLE-«eogeiit,  forcible,  airoBg.  ^ 

TO '  FOREBODE— 10  augar,  piesage,  forbode,  b«» 

token,  portHid 

FOREX) AST -AMesight,  foretliougbt,  premedit*. 

tton^fore^vt '• S 

FOREFATHERS— forefotheia,  progeokon,  as- 


F0RB60— «i  give  up^  abaadon,  resign,  forago. . .  9tt 
FOREGOfNO— nntecedent,  preceding,  flM-egoing, 

prsvlooa,  uterkir,  prior,  former 97t 

FOREIGN— extraneouB,  extrinsick,  foreign 437 

FORBIONBRr-etranger,  foreigner,  alien •  38f 

FORERUMNeR^-^forerumier,  precuiaor,  messen- 
ger, harbinger tIS 

FORESIGHT— fmesigbt,   flMvthooghl,  forecast, 


FOREST— forest,  ebase,  park. 

lt>  FOBETBL-lo   fotetal, 

prognosticate 

FOREl*BOUGnT-foresight,  fimthoiigltt,  fon- 
cast,  premeditMkm 

FORFETFURB— flna,  mulct,  penalty,  forfoltura*. 

TO  FOROB—lo  invent,  foign,  frame,  fobricate, 
forge 

FORGETFULNESS-forgetfttlnaas,  oUi  vkm . . . . 

TO  FORGIVB— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit 

FORLORN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitme 

FORM^-form,  flgure,  conformatton 

FORM— form,  ceremony,  right,  observance 

TO  FORM— to  make,  form,  produce,  create 

TO  FORII— to  form,  fosbion,  mould,  shape 

TO  FORM— to  form,  compoee,  constltuta 

FORMAL— formal,  ceramontous 

FORMER— antecedent,  preeedlng,  foregoing,  pre- 
vk>ns,  anterkM-,  prior,  former.... 

FCMIMERLY— formerly,  to  times  past  or  dd  times, 
In  days  of  yore,  anciently,  ot  ancient  times. . 

FORMIDABLE-lbrmldable,  dreadful,  terrible, 
stKwking... 

TO  FORSAKE— to  abandon,  deaett,  forsake,  re- 
linquish   4 

FORSAKEN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 

TO  FORSWEAR— to  fonwear,  perfure,  suborn. 

TO  FORTIFY— to  strengthen,  fortify,  Invigorate 

FORTITUDE— courage,  fortitude,  rasolutton.... 

FORTUITOUS  I  fortunate,    lucky,    fiirtuitous, 

FORTUNATE  ^     prosperous  suecenful 

FORTUNATE— happy,  fortunate 

FORTUNE— chance,  fortune,  fote 

FORWARD— onward,  forward,  progremive 

TO  FORWARD— 10  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
moie,  prcrer,  forward 

TO  FOSTER— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  indulge 

FOUL-r-nasiy,'fllthy,  foul 

TO  FOUND-to  found,  ground,  test,  build 

TO  F^'UND— to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect. 

FOUNDATION— foundatioa,  ground,  bakls 

FOUNT  A  JN— spring,  fountain,  source 

FRACTION  >     ^       «.  ^.      * 

FRACTURE  J"''*""^'^"^***"*''*?'"" 

FRAGILE— frnglle,  frail,  brlttla 

FRAGRANCB-amell,  aeeaft,  odoar,  perfome,  fra- 
grance  

FRAlL-OagUe,  frail,  brtnia 
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VEAILTT— IvpeiftctloiH  wetknoi,  frailty  ftU- 

|i«,foible IM 

FJlAJiis— fmiM,  temper,  imapermnMnt,  coofltita- 

tliMi 388 

TO  PRAME— 15  iarent,  feign,  frtrae,  fabckate, 

totffi .»..•• •  588 

FRANK— ftank,  candid,  higenaoua,  free^  open, 

plain 431 

FRAUD-dcceit,rrand,Ralla 523 

FS AT— iittanel,  broil,  feud,  aflVay  or  ftmj 133 

FRAUDULENT— fUlacioiia,deceltAU,ftaiidulent  983 

FRBAK-freafc,  whim 384 

FREE— caoMnanfcaliva,ft«e  ...  487 

FREE— frank,  candid,  Ingemiooa,  free,  open,  piain  431 

FREE— free,  esempi SM9 

FRBB-free,  Uteral 941 

FREE-ftee,  fhnilUar 941 

TO  FREE— to  ftee,  eet  ftee,  delivar,  delitienite. .  S4 

FREEDOM—ftaedoin,  lilierty 449 

FRBI6BT— fVBl(ht,  cargo,  lading,  lead,  buiden..  338 
TO  FREaUENT— lofVeqaem,reenrtu>,  haant..  484 
FREQUENTLY— commonly,  generally,  onialJy, 

fiequemfy 393 

FREaUBNTLT— often,  frequenUy 968 

FRESH— frerii,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem. 

TO  FRET— to  rub,  chafB,  A«t,  gall 300 

FRETFUL— aapUoua,  cnm,  peevleii,  petulant, 

freiflil 315 

FRlENDLf—amkable,  friendly 378 

FRCENDAHIF— love,  frienpriiip 

FRI6la-.eool,voM,fHgid 914 

FR10HT-.Hilarm,  terrour,  fHgbt,  consternation. .  305 

TO  PRIGRTSN-to  frighten,  Intimklale 307 

FRIGlITFUL^fbarfulidi«adfbl,frightrtal,tremen- 
done,  terriilelsbnrrtble,  horrid 300 

FRIVOLOUS-trtflliig,  trivial,  petty,  iVIvoIous, 
futile. 

FEOLICK— froHck,  gambol,  ptmak 

FRONT— fbce,  front  

PROW  ARD— awkward,  croe^  uMoward,  crook- 
ed, froward,  perveree 

FRUGALITY— economy,  frugality,  ^rsimony.. 

FRUITFUL— ferUle,  fruitful,  prollflrk 

FRUITION— enjnymeiit,  fruition,  graflflettion. .. 

FRUITLESS— vain.  Ineffectual,  fnilUen 

FRUSTRATE— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate   

TO  FULFIL— to  eiecuie,  fiil  Al,  perform 

TO  FULFIL— to  fulAl,  accomplish,  realize 

TO  FULFIL— to  keep,  observe,  fuMI 

FULLY— largely,  copiously,  fully 

FULNESS- fulness,  plenltude • 

FUNCTION— office,  place,  charge,  function 

FUNERAL— funeral,  obsequies 

FURIOUS— violent,  furioua,  boisterous,  iihpetn- 
oiis,  vehement 

FURNISH— to  provide,  procure,  furnish, supply. . 

FURNITURE— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  move- 
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FCR  Y— madneas,  phrensy,  rage,  fury  ...... 

FURY— anger,  eholer,  rage,  fUry 

FUTILE-trifling,  trivial,  ft1vohm%  flitUe. . 
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TO  GAIN— tngal,  gala,  obtalik,  proeare 300 

TO  GAIN— «>  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn.  •  •  380 

GAIT-^carriag^  gait,  walk 199 

GALi^-breeae,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempeat, 

hurricane • 383 

TO  OALL-to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 300 

GALLANT,  vids  GALLANTRY. 

GA LLANT— galUnt,  beau,  spark. 381 

GALLANTRY— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gal- 
lantry   130 

GAMBOL— frolick,  gambol,  prank 300 

GAME— play,  game,  sport 384 

GANG— band,  company,  crew,  gang 408 

GAP— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 

TO  GAPE— CO  gape,  stare,  gaze 470 

GARRULOUS— talkative,  loquacious,  garrukms.  400 

TO  GASP— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 305 

TO  GATHER— to  gather,  collect 934 

GAUDY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

GAY— clieerful,  merry,  sprlglitly,  gay 380 

GAY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

TO  GAZE— ID  gape,  stare,  gaae 470 

GENDER— gender,  sei 514 

GENERAL— general,  universal 393 

GEN  BRALL  Y— rommonly,geoeraIIy,  flrequeody, 

usually 383 

GEN  ERATION— generation,  age 970 

GENERATION— race,  generation,  breed 407 

GENEROUS— betieficlent,  bountiful,  bounteous, 

munificent,  generous,  liberal 185 

GENIUS— intellect,  genius,  talent 07 

GENIUS— taste,  genius 70 

GENTEEL— polite,  polished,  refined, genteel  ...  199 

GENTILE— gentile,  heniheo,  pagan 405 

GENTLE— gentle,  tame • 3Q0 

GENTLE-soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 350 

GENUINE— Intrlnsick,  real,  genuine,  native 437 

GESTICULATION  \  ^""^^^^  ^""*'  ^'^^'''^ 
GES-njRB  I     Uon,   posture,  attitude. 

f     position, 90S 

TO  GET— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 388 

GH  A8TLY— hkloous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

GHOST— vision,   apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 470 

GHOSTLY— spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    00 

TO  GIBE— to  i«nir,  gibe.  Jeer, sneer 104 

GIDDINESS— lightness,  levity,  flIghtiwMS,  volati- 
lity, giddiness 300 

GIFr— gift,  present,  donatton,  benefkciion 104 

GIFT— gift,  endowment,  talent 07 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 109 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  afford,  spare 103 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit 103 

TO  GIVE  UP— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  eedo,  concede 949 

TO  GIVE  UP— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego  949 

GLAD— glad,  pleased.  Joyful,  cheerful 303 

GLADNESS— Joy,  gladness, 'mirth 303 

TO  GLANCE  AT— to  glance  at,  allude  to 397 

GLANCE— look,  glance 488 

GLANCE— gUmpae, glance...  397 

GLARE— flame,  blazo,  flash,  flare,  glare 478 

TO  GLARE— to  ahioe,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  n- 
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QLARINCUfUriag,  banfkeed 476 

GLE A  M-^^leam,  gli'miiieri  rty,  beam 476 

TO  GLlDB-lo slip, tlide, glide 303 

OLIMMER—gleam,  giiaimer,  ray,  beam 476 

GLIMPSE-^lmpBe,  glance.... 397 

TO  GLI'lTEE-HO  sblne,  gliUer,  glare,  eparUe, 

radiate «.. 476 

GLOBE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

GLOBE-glube,ball 500 

GLOOM— gloom,  beaTioess 410 

GLOOMY-duU,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

GLOOMY— gloomy, sullen,  morose, spleoetick...  411 

GLORY— glory,  bonoar 490 

TO  GLORY— 10  glory,  boast,  vauot 596 

TO  GLOSS— 10  gkMs,  vamisb,  palUate 515 

GLOSSARY— dictionary,  lexicon,  glossaqr,  vo- 
cabulary, nonendaturs • 464 

OLOlfV-Ore,  heat,  warmth,  glow 476 

TO  GLUT— to  saUsfy,  satiate,  glut,  doy 383 

60DLIKE~fodUke,dWliie,  heavenly 00 

GODLY— godly,  righteous 00 

GOLI^-gold,  golden 514 

GOO  D-'good,  goodness 3O7 

GOOD— good,  benefll,  advantage 307 

GOOD.HUMOUR  ) 

GOOD-NATURE  f  |o«>-wttore,  good-humour. .  368 

GOODNESS— good,  goodness 307 

GOOD  OFPICE^beaeat,  service,  good  oOee. .. .  166 
GOODS-commodlty,  goods,  merchandise,  wve  330 
GOODS— goods,  furniture,  chntlela,  moveables,  ef- 
fects  330 

GOODSfoods,  poaseaitons,  property 340 

TO  GOV ERN— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 906 

GOVERNMENT— fovenuBeni,aiimhUiUaUoa..  907 
GOVERNMENT— government,  eonstiiution....  107 

GRACE— grace,  favour 100 

GRACE— grace,  charm 314 

GRACEFUL-becorobif,  eomely,  graceful 313 

GRACEFUL— fraceflil,  comely,  elegant 315 

OR  ACIOUS—gracloua,  merciful,  kind 3S7 

GRAND-freat,  grand,  sublime.^ 

GRAND— noble,  grand 

GRANDEUR-f  randeur,  magnifleeaee 

TO  GRANT— 10  admit,  allow, grant.. 157 

TO  GRANT— 10  five,  grant,  bestow,  allow 160 

TO  GRASP— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  sehw^ 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 907 

GRATEFUL— acceptable,  grateful,  weleome....  934 
GRATIFICATION-eiOoyment,  fruition,  gratifi- 
cation  368 

TO  GRATIFY— to  satbQr,  please,  gratify 383 

.  GRATITUDE^ibankf ulness,  fraUtude 441 

GRATUITOUS— gratuitous,  voluntaiy 441 

OR  ATUITY— gratuity,  recompense 440 

GRAVE— grave,  serious,  soleoui 308 

GRAVB-eober,  grave 3P8 

GRAVB-grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

GRAVITY— weight,  heavlnem,  gravity 360 

GREAT-great,  large,  bl( 340 

GREAT— great,  grand,  auMIme 466 

GREATNESS-«lae,  magnitude,  gnatness,  bulk  348 
OREEDIJJESB-avldity,  greediaaw,  eagewew. . .  169 
GREETING-ealute,  salutatic^,  greelii« 461 


GRlBF-affliclioD,  grief,  iOROW ., 
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GRIEVANCE-grievance,  hardship 460 

TO  GRIEVE— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament .,406 

GRIEVED— soriy, grieved, hurt 416 

GRIM— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GRIPE— fo  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  sdae^ 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe ,,  237 

TO  GRIPE7-to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 30^ 

GRISLY— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GROAN— io groan, moan 41f 

GROSS— gross,  coarse 901 

GROSS— gross,  total 988 

TO  GROUND— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 408 

GROUND— foundation,  ground,  basis 406 

GROUP— ussemUy,  aaaemblage,  group,  coUeciioa  4M 

TO  GROW— to  become,  grow Mt 

TO  GROW— to  increase,  grow 34f 

GRUDGE— malice, rancour, Rpite, grudge, pique..  381 
TO  GUARANTEE— to  guarantee,  be  secttrity,  be 

responsible,  warrant 1B| 

GUARD— ftnoe,  guard,  security IBI 

TO  GUARD— to  guard,  defend,  watch 186 

GUARD— guard,  sentinel 180 

GUARI>— guard,  guardian |81 

TO  GUARD  AG AINST-to  guard  agains^  take 

heed M 

GUARDIAN— guard,  guardian IM 

TO  GUESS— to  guees,  coi^ecture,  divine 00 

GUEST— guest,  visiter  or  visitant ...w..«....  401 

TO  GUIDE-to  lead,  oonduc^  guide IM 

GUIDE-guide,nile 819 

GUILE- deceit,  fraud,  guile &» 

GUILTL£SS--guiltless,  Innocent,  harmlesr I9B 

6UILTY-criminal,guUty 199 

GUISE-guisa,  habiu..... ...«  .518 

GULF-gulf,  abyss 403 

TO  GUSH— to  flow,  streaa^  gosh 301 

GUST— breeae,  gale,  bla9^  gust,  storm,  tempeei, 

hnrricana.... • • •  899 

HABIT— ciistoa,babK 36i 

HABIT-gulse,  habU 518 

TO  BALE-to4iraw,  drag,  haul  or  bale^  pull,  tog^ 

pluck 308 

TO  HALLOW— to  dedicate,  consecrate,  halk)w..  89 
HANDSOIiE— beautiftil,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  919 
TO  HAJi^KER  AFTEB^-to.dcsire,  wish,  loQg  for, 

hanker  after,  covet jgo 

TO  HAPPEN— to  happen,  chance m 

HAPPINESS— happineas,  felicUy,  bliss,  blessed- 
ness, beatitude SN 

HAPPINESS— well-being,  prosperity,  happiness, 

weMkre 996 

HAPPY— happy,  fortunate 304 

HARANGUE— address,  speech,  harangue,  oratkm  461 

TO  HARASS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex. 407 

TO  HARASS— to  weary,  tire,  Jade,  haraaa 300 

HARBINGER^ibicnwner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger 915 

R  ARBOURp-harbonr,  haven,  port 518 

TO  R  ARBOUR-Ho  baifaoor,  shelter,  lodge.  ...  517 
TO  RARBOUBr-to  lioster,  cherish,  harbour,  hi- 

dulge 977 

HARD— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

HARD-J>aid,  haidyi  inwMlbli,  wrfWiag in 
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ftARI>--lnml,^Mkolt,  arduous 304 

'HARD  )  luuil,  oaioin,  hardened,  obdu- 

HARDENED)     raie 373 

HARO-HEARTED— fcardbearted, cruel,  aim 

clAil,  meicUen • 373 

HARDIHOOD  >  audacity,  effrontery,  bardihood 

HARDINESS  \     or  hardincae,  boMncM 140 

BARDLY-~kanlly,aeafcely 364 

BARDSHIP-frfevance,  bardiliip 409 

HARDT— bard,  bardy,  inaenslble,  anfteJing 374 

HARM— erU  or  ill,  aiiafortune,  barm,  mlMJiief. . .  405 
BARM— Injury,  damage,  hurt,  ham,  mlKblef ...  404 

HARMLESS-goUtlcai,  innocent,  barmlen 1S3 

BARMLESS-onoOtoding,  inoffemive,  barmlcM  181 

HARHONT-eoncord,  barmooy US 

HARMONY— nneiody,  harmony,  aocordaaoe 155 

HARSH— baiah,  rough,  aevcre,  rigorous,  aieni .. .  368 
BAKSHNESS— aeiiiuony,  baiabneai,  a^pecitj, 

TO  HASTEN— 10  hasten,  accelerate,  ipeed,  ezpe- 

TO  HASTEN-4D  hasten,  hurry 961 

HASTINESS— rasbnaes,  ismerlty,  hasliiiesi,  pre- 

eipiiancy 963 

HASTY— eaisoiy,  desultory,  slight,  hsaty 968 

flA8TY-ai«ry,paarionate,  hasty,  irascible 110 

TO  HATB-«o  bale,  dciest 137 

BATEFUL— hateful,  odious 137 

HATRED    afswion,  anUpathy,  dialike,  hatred, 

rppugnance • 136 

HATRED-haircd,  enmity,  iU-will,i«aeoor 137 

TO  HAYE-lo  have,  possem 837 

HAVEN— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

HAUGHTINESS-Hiaughtiness,  arragaoes,  dis- 
dain  101 

HAUGHTINESS-pride,  haughtincae,  lofUnem, 

dignity 100 

BA^GHTY-htaghly,hlgl^higb-Blllded 101 

TO  HAUL— lo  drawv  drag,  haul  or  hale,  plueit, 

pua,tug 303 

TO  HAUNT— to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt 404 

HAZARD— danger,  peril,  haaard 171 

BAZARD-€hanoe,haaard 170 

TO  HAZARD— to  haaard,  risk,  venture 171 

HEAD-chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 806 

HEADSTRONG  >  obstinate,  contumacious,  stub- 
BEAOY  I    bom,  hsadstrong,  heady.... 

TO  HEAL— to  care,  heal»  remedy 365 

HEALTHY— healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  sa- 
lutary  306 

HEALTHY— sound,  sane,  healthy 366 

TO  HEAP— to  heap,  pile, aoeumuiaie,  amass....  340 

TO  HEARKEN  l***'"*'*'**^*^"^*'**"*"*  ^ 

TO  HEARKEN-to  attend*  hearken,  listea 48 

BBARSAY—lbaie,  report,  tumour,  hearsay 478 

HEARTY- hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

BEAT— ire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

HEATHEN— flsntile,  heathen,  pafaa 405 

TO  HEAVE-40  lift,  heave,  hoist 3M 

TO  HSAVE-io  heave,  swell 354 

BEAVBMLY-ceiestfal,  heavenly « 

HEAVENLY— fDdUke,  divine,  heavanly 90 

410 
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HE  AVINESS— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 300. 

HEAVY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

HEAVY— lieavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponder- 
ous  .* 370 

TO  HEED— 10  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  no- 
de  499 

HEED— beed,  care,  attention 496 

HEEDLESS— negligent,  remiss,  carelem,  thought- 

lem,  heedless,  inattentive 494 

TO  HEIGHTEN— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate. .  395 
HEINOUS — heinous,   flagrant,  flaglUous,  atro- 
cious  848 

TO  HELP— to  help,  amiat,  aid,  succour,  relieve. .  364 

HERESY— heierodozy,  heresy 83 

HERETICK— heretlck,  schbmatick,  secUrian  or 

sectary,  dissenter,  nonconfonniit 88 

TO  HESITATE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 06 

TO  HESITATE — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer, 

utter 8T 

TO  HESITATE— to  aerople,  hesitate,  fluctuate, 

waver Vf 

HESITATION— demur,  doubt,  hesltatkm,  objec- 
tion  ' 88 

HETERODOX Y— heterodoxy ,  heresy 81 

HIDDEN— secret,  hidden,  latent,  mysterious,  oc- 
cult  998 

TO  HIDE— to  conceal,  hide,  set  ete 518 

TO  PIDE— to  cover,  hide 517 

HIDE— ekin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

HIDEOUS— hideous,  ghssUy,  grtm,  grisly 478 

HIGH-hlgh,taU,k>fty 355 

HIGH  1 

HIGH.J«NDED}*»*"«^'y' *»*«*'  high-minded...  101 

HIGH-SOUNDING— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding, 

clamorous 471 

HILARITY— mirth,  meiTiment,  Joviality,  Jollity, 

hilarity 301 

HIND— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hlud,  down, 

ruBiiek 336 

TO  HINDER— to  hinder,  prevent,  obstruct,  im- 
pede  9S8 

TO  HINDER— to  hinder,  stop 858 

TO  HINDER— to  reurd,  hinder 960 

TO  HINT— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 396 

TO  HINT— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  Insinuate. .  396 
HIRE— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wagss,  hire, 

pay..... 164 

HIRELING— venal,  mercenary,  hireling 338 

TO  HIT— to  beat,  hit,  strike 148 

TO  HOARD— to  tressure,  board 341 

TO  HOIST— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 3SI 

TO  HOLD— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  HOLD— to  boM,  keep,  deuin,  reuin 836 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 936 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  support,  malntahi 837 

HOLlNESS-holiness,  sanctity 88 

HOLLOW— hollow,  empty 344 

HOLY— holy,  pious,  devout,  rellgloas 88 

HOLY— holy,  sacred,  divine 88 

HOLYDAY— feast,  festival,  holyday 8S 

HONEST— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable. ...  488 

HONEST— sincere,  honest,  true,  plate 488 

HONESTY — ^honesty,  nprightnem,  prahi^,  In- 
m^    •? 


IND2JL 
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AONB977  ) 

BONOUB    J»»on««y.>»on«« «r7 

HONOUR— gtory^lionoar 480 

HONOUR— honour,  dignity 429 

TO  HONOUR— to  honour,  re verencf,reflpect....  477 

HOPE— hope,  ezpecuilon,  irusi,  confidence 414 

HOPELESS— desperate,  bopelem 413 

HORRIBLE  ^  ^*"^'»  «''^«'<*f"'»  fHghtfal,  terriWe, 
n#wDtn  \  tremendous,  terrifick,  borriblet 
HORRID      ^     ^^^ ^ 

HOST— •rmy,  host 141 

HOSTILE— edverae,  Inimical,  hostile,  repugnant  135 

HOSllLITY— enmity,  animosity,  hosUllty 135 

HOT— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

BOUSE— ftmtly,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

BOWEVER-^however,  yet,neTertbelesf)notwitb- 

sUnding ...  S51 

HUE— colour,  hue,  tint 516 

TO  HUG— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 377 

BUG E^— enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast 349 

SSS^nbI"""'"''""— 

HUMANITY— benevolence,  benignity,  bnmanity, 

kindness,  tenderness 165 

TO  HUMBLE— to  abase,  hanible,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 100 

RUMBLE-bumble,  lowly,  low 147 

HUMBLE— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

TO  HUMBLE        >.  ^      ^,    ,      ...       ^       ,    _^ 
TO  HUMILIATE  ('^^""'"•'*'""*'******«^*  "^ 

HUMIDITY— moisture,  humidity,  dampness 515 

BU MOUR— liquid,  liquor.  Juice,  humour 35^ 

HUMOUR— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

HUMOUR— humour,  caprice 380 

HUMOUR— wit,  humour,  satire,  Irony,  burlesque    CD 

TO  HUMOUR— to  qualify,  temper,  humour 388 

HUNT— hunt,  cliase 271 

TO  HURL— to  cast,  throw,  hurl 301 

BURRICANE— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  tempest, 

storm,  hurricane 393 

TO  HURRY— to  hasler,  hurry iMi 

BURT— injury,  damage,  hurl,  harm,  mischief. ...  404 

HURT— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 412 

BURT— disadvantage,  Injury,  hurt,  prejudice,  de- 
triment  404 

HURTFUL— hurtfbl,  pernicious,  noxious,   noi- 
some  •  406 

HUSBANDMAN- l^rmer,  husbandman,  agricul- 
turist  336 

HUSBANDRY— cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry..  337 
HYPOCRITE— hypocrite,  dissembler 590 


ELL-bwny.UI 10 

ILUTERATE— ignorant,  lUiienM,  unlearned, 

unletteied }Sa 

ILLNES8-sickneas,iUa«sB,iiidi8poaliion 969 

TO  ILLUMINATE  >  ia  iUuminate,  Ulumiae,  ea. 

TO  ILLUMINE       f     Ughian 19V 

ILLUSION— fallaey,  delusion,  illusioa SO 

TO  ILLUSTRATE— to  eipUn,  IMustrskle,  duel- 

date 4a 

ILLUSTRIOUS-distlncuisiied,  noted,  oonspioa. 

ans,  eminent,  Ulustrloua 473 

ILLUSTRIOUS— famous,  cdehrated,  lenowned, 

liluslrlous 4I7S 

n.L-WILL— hatred,  enmity,  lU- will,  rancour....  137 

IMAGE— Ukencas,  picture,  Imafe,  eOgy 53B 

IMAGINARY— ideal,  imHtMry 73 

IMAGINATION— flancy,  iniaglnatioo 73 

IMAGINATION— idea,  ihoufhl^lmnginaiian....  71 
TO  IMAGINE— to  «oucelv«,apprelieod,8iippoBa^ 

Imagine ,   y% 

TO  DIAGINE-to  think,  suppose,  In^ne,  be- 

Heve,decm .*..« 79 

IM6EGlLITY-Hlebility,lnflmity,labeeUl9....  367 

1*0  IMITATE— to  follow,  imitate 530 

TO  IMITATE— to lmlute,eopy,ciMiiiietreit....  59 
TO  IMITATE— 10  lniluije,iBlmick,BMick,ape..  59 
IMMATERIAL— unlmponant,  Inaignillcaat,  Im- 
material, Inconsiderable 497 

IMMATERIAL— incorporoal,  unbodied,  inwiaie. 

rial,  spiritual 06 

IMMEDIATELY— dtreeily,  inmcdiaiely,  Insiafi- 

taneously,  instantly ,...  an 

IMMENSE— enormous,  huge,  Immenaa,  vast....  S49 
IMMINENT— iiitmiaent.  Impending,  tbieaienlag.  40i 
IMMODERATE— excessive,  Immoderate,  inteur- 

perate 34I 

IMMODES'T-lndeeent,  Inimodost,  iAdetfcate... .  S(7 
IMMODEST— immodest,  Impudent,  ahameiesa. . .  947 
IMMUNITY— privilege,  prerogative,  exempiloit, 

Immunity 939 

TO  IMPAIR— to  Impair,  injure 40S 

TO  IMPART— to  communicate.  Impart 486 

IMPASSABLE— impervious,   impasaaUe,   loac 

S3S 
TO  IMPEACH— to  aoeuae,  charge,  Impeach,  ar 

ralim in 

TO  IMPEDE— to  hinder,  prevent.  Impede,  ob- 
struct  ggg 

UIPEDIMENT— difleulty,  Impedimeot,  obstacle.  991 

TO  IMPEL— to  actuate.  Impel,  Induce aoe 

TO  IMPEL— to  encourage,  animaie,lnelte,  impel, 

urge,  Btimulaie,  Instigate an 

n>EA— Idea,  thought.  Imagination 73   IMPENDING-immineni,  impending, threatening  400 

IDEA— perception.  Idea,  conception,  notion 75   IMPERATIVE— commanding,  iinperaUve,  hnpe- 

IDEAL-ldeal,  Imaginary 73  |        rtous,  authoritative MB 

IDIOM-language,  tongue,  speech,  Idiom,  dialect  403  IMPERFECTION-lmperftctkm,    deftct,   fhuM,      = 

U)IOT— fool,  idiot,  buflfbon 400  {         vice 7  I9f 

IDLB-Idle,  lazy,  indolent «»  '  iMPERPECTION-lmperfteUoB,  iJ^iii^  ftll*. 

U)LE-idle,  leisure,  vacant S09  ;        Ing,  fraltty,  fWWc IM 


I11LE-Idle,valn 999 

IGNOMINY— infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium. .. .  108 
IGNORANT— Ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned,  un- 

•      lettered 197 

nX,  vide  EVIL. 


IMPERIOUe-commandtng,  Imperative,  imperi 

oos,  aothoritattve : 

mPERiOUS— Imperimia,  loldly,  overbeartag,  do- 


WPEKTIMBNT,  vide  PBBTDIHIfT. 
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r— tflipallBeiit)  nidet  nncff  lai> 

piuienc,  liwolem 900 

IIIPERVIOUB^ImparTkNi9,lmpinable,  tnscce*- 

•kWe 335 

ntPE'ltJOUS—violom,  flirioiu,  boloteioas,  vehe- 
ment, impecaoiu  SI9 

IM PIOUS--irreIif  iooi,  proftoe,  tmploot 98 

IMPLACABLB— Implacable,  anrelentloff,  releIl^ 

len,  Inexorable 381 

TO  IBfPLANT— to  Implant,  in«rall,  Inculcate, 

iMtH,  InAiie 448 

TO  IMPLICAT£->to  Implicate,  Involve S18 

TO  IMPLORE-to  bef,  beseech,  aolfelt,  entreat, 

rappHcaie,  implore,  crave •  •  iSB 

TO  tWPLT— to  denote,  aigaKy,  Imply 4Sfi 

ntPOAT— idinillcatlon,   BMantng,  aenae,    im- 

Vmt «6 

•DtPOaTANCE— alcnlftcaiioni  avail,  tnportanee, 
eenaeqiianoe,  welfht,  moment**' ••••••  ••••••  456 

IMPORTUNATE — ^premlng,  Importunate,   w- 

«e«t 158 

IllPOBTUNITT--flolkttatlon,  Importunity 158 

TO  IMPOSE  UPON— to  deceive,  delude,  impoae 

upon 982 

IMPOST— lax,  duty,  custom,  impost,  toU,  tribute, 

eontrlbutkm , 188 

IMPOSl'Oa— deceiver,  ImpoMor 5S 

JMPRECATION-^roakidictloa,  cume,  execration, 

Impracation,  anathema 8S 

TO  IMPRESS— to  lmpriai,lmprea,  engrave....  450 
DfPRESdION— mark,  print,  ImpreaBlon,  stamp. .  446 
TO  IMPRINT..(o  liiipriut, impress,  engrave....  450 
IMPRISONMENT— confinement.  Imprisonment, 

capdvlty 178 

TO  IMPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  Impropriate  Ol 
TO  (MPEOVE— CO  amend,  cornet,  reform*  no- 

tify,  emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

IMPSOVEMENT— progress,  Improvement,  profi- 
ciency  904 

mPUOENCE— amorance,  Impudence 415 


INCESSANTLY— incessantly,  UMearingly,  nnin- 

termptedly,  without  intermlaion 987 

INCIDENT— circumstance,  incident,  foct ITt 

INCIDENT— event,  Incident,  accident,  adventure, 

occurrence Ill 

INClDENTAL-aeddenta),  faicidenul,  casual, 

contingent .' flft 

TO  INCITE— to  encourage,  animate,  Incite,  im- 
pel, nige,  stimulate.  Instigate 911 

TO  INCITE— to  excite,  Incite,  provoke 309 

INCLINATION— attachment,  alTectton,  inclina- 
tion   319 

INCLINATION— bent,  Mas,  incUnation,  prepoe- 

searien 199 

INCLINATION— dIsposiUon,  tncllnation 380 

INCLINATION— inclination,  tendency,  propea- 

sliy,  proneaeas ifio 

TO  INCLINE-to  lean,  indlDe,  bend 119 

TO  INCLUDE-to  enclose,  Indade tH 

TO  INCLUDE— to  oomprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 1A 

INCOHERENT    i  ineonsislent.  Incongruous,  In. 

INCONGRUOUS)     coherant 159 

INCOMPETENT— Incapable,  fawnfflcient,  incom. 


INC0N8IDEEABLE— unimportant,  immaterial, 
Imignlflcantf  Inconsiderable 4S7 

INCONSISTENT— Inconsistent,  Inoongruous,  la- 
ooberanu ig| 

INCONTROVERTIBLE— indubitable,  unquea-  ' 
tionabia,  indisputable,  undeniable,  incontro-  - 
vertlblo,  irrefragable m 

TO  INCONVENIENCE— to  Inconvenience,  an-  ■ 
aoy,  molest 417 

INCORPOREAL— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  imma- 
terial, splrimal g| 

IN  COUBSE-naturally,  In  couTse,  consequentiy,  ' 
of  couno  .«•««.•.....••••...... ,.  fgfH 

TO  INCREASE— to  enlarge,  hicrease,  extend. . .  348 

TO  INCREASE— to  Increase,  grow 34? 


IMPUDENT— Immodest, Impudent, sbamelem...  9«7  INCREASE— hicrease,  addlUon,  accession,  aug- 


IMPUDENT— luipenii)eot,rade,  saucy,  fa^pudent, 

insolent 90O 

TO  IMPUGN— to  Impugn,  attack.. <» IIC 

TO  IMPUTE— to  ascribe,  attribiiti^  hnpute 938 

INABILITY— iuabiiity,  disabillQr 69 

OfACCESSIBLB-impervioas,  impassable,  inae- 

cemible 935 

OfACTIVE— inaclive^  inertt  luyt  •totbful,  8lng> 

gish 998 

INADEQUATE— Incapable,  insufiklent,  incom- 
petent, Inadeqiiste 09 

INADVERTENCY— inadvertency,  overnight,  fai- 

anenlinn 493 

IN  ANIMATE— lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 306 

INANITr— vacancy,  vacuity,  buuiity 344 

INATTENTION— inadvertency,  oversight,  inat. 

lentian M3 

INATTENTIVE— negligent,  remiss,  thoughtlCBa, 
cardess,  heedless,  Inattentive 494 

UBR^  I  inherent.  Inbred,  Inborn,  Innate 

fMCAPABLE-lncapaUe,  losuflelaM,  taw 


73 


mentation «.... 2€f 

INCREDULITY— unbelief,    infidelity,   faicicdu. 

m n 

TO  INCULCATE-lo  Implant,  h^graA,  inculcate,     " 


INCURSION— invasion,  incuision,  irruption,  iih 

road ' 

INDECENT 


508 

INDEUCATE  }  ^"^'^^  Unmodes^  Indelleate.    919 
TO  INDlCAT£~to  show,  point  out,  marie.  Indi- 
cate  4SI 

INDICATION— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token, 

Indication ^ 

INDIFFERENCE-todUferenee,  apathy,  Insensi.     " 

WM«y 979 

INDIFFERENT— indUferent,  uneoneenied,  le- 

««>*«• 579 

OiDIGENCB-povtrty,  faHligenee,  want,  need, 

P«nwy 919 

INDIGENOUS-Mtal,  native,  taidigencos 499 

INDIONATION-HUfer,  resancnem,  wrath,  lie, 

W*9»«toii m 

QIIHOKITY 
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1 
DfDISCBUUNATE-tiuilicrinlnatt,   prombca- 


oiii «4 

<NDISPOSlTION--«ickneat,  illnesi,  IndkpoeiUoii  3ff7 
DTDISPUTABLE-liMlubtUble,   unqueMiomMe, 
Indisputable,  undeniable,  inconirovertible,  Ir- 

wrmgaUt 114 

INDISTINCT— Indiitlnet,  confiMed S83 

INDIVIDUAIr-panlcular,  individual 288 

^DOLBNT— idle,  lasy,  Indolent S99 

INDOLENT— indolent,  supine,  llatleesiCaralOM..  30O 
INDUBITABLE— indubitable,  unquestionable,  tn- 
dispuUUe,  undeniable,  ineontrov^Ue,  Irre- 
fragable  114 

TO  INDUCE— 10  ictuate,  impel,  induce 306 

TO  INDUE— io  Invest,  Indue  or  endue 197 

TO  INDUL6E-to  foster,  cberfsh,  iodnliB,  har- 
bour  •••• •••  S77 

nrDULOENT— Indulgent,  food 378 

JVDUBTRIOUa-aeUfe,  diligent,  InduMrlons,  aa. 

aMuotts,  laborious tW 

INEFFABLE— unspeakable,  tneflUOe,  wiuttar* 

•Ue,  Inezprasrible 400 

BIEFFECTUAL-Tain,lnefleetual,  fruitless..*.  890 

INBaUALITy— disparity,  Ineqiiallly 436 

SfEBT— Inactive,  Inert,  laay,  riolbnil,  rtuggiab. .  206 
INBZOIIAIILE-Inpiaeablo,  unrelenUng,  nlen^ 

leai,  Inexorable .....; 381 

INEXPBESSIBLE— unspeakaMe,lncflbble,  unal- 
terable, Inexpressible 460 

INFAMOUB-inftmous,  scandalous IW 

INFAMY— Intemy,  ignominy,  opprobrium 106 

|NFANTINE--chUdlsb,  infantine 401 

INFATUATION-dnitikfAness,  la(ktuaiion.  In- 
toxication  310 

INFECTION— contagion.  Infection ISO 

OfFERENCE— conclusion,  deduction,  Inftrence. .    78 

INFERIOUB    second,  seeoadary,  inferiour S74 

INFERIOUB— subject,  Mibiiidinate,  subservient, 

inferiour 140 

INFIDELITT— nnbellaf,  Infidelity,  tncreduHty. .    79 
INFINITE — bonadlesB,  unbounded,  unHoftited, 

Infinite 177 

nfFnm— weak,  fi»eble,  infirm 

filFIRMITT— debliity,  Infirmity,  Imbecility 387 

INFLUENCE— credl^  fkvoor.  Influence 100 

INFLUENCE— Influence,  authority,  ascendency, 

•way 186 

TO  INFORM— to  infbnn,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprise 104 

TO  INFORM— to  Inform,  instruct,  teach 104 

INFORM  ANT— Informant,  tntbrmer 105 

INFORMATION- Information,  intelligence,  no- 

tloe,  advice 105 

BIFORMER—lalbraiant,  Informer 105 

lNFRACTION-lnfHngenieot,ln(hKClon 908 

TO  INFRINGE— to  encroach,  hitreneh,  Intnide, 

Invade,  InMnge 807 

TO  INFRINGE— to  Infirlnge,  violate,  transgreia. .  J 
f NFRINGEBiENT— iotHngement,  Inlkaction ... .  J 
TO  INFUSB--IO  Implant,.  Ingraft,  Ineolcaie,  te> 

•di,  inftisc - 

IN6BNIOU8— lagemMNM,  ingaokNiB 

OrOENUITY— Infuulqr,  wit .«    70 

WGENUOUfl  imMiniM,iBf  nk)M  »»...> 


INGBNUOUS-^radk,  anodid,  tngenBoaa,  frer« 
open,  plain 4SI 

TO  INGRAFT— 10  implant,  Ingraft,  inculcate,  In- 
stil, infuie t 44# 

TO  INGR ATIATE-to  insinuate,  ingratiate ....  387 

TO  INGin^F— IO  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  en- 
gross *• 

TO  INHABIT-40  ablde^  sojourn,  dweM,  reside, 
inhabit 90 

INHERENT— inherent,  inbred,  Inborn,  Innate. ., .    78 

INHUMAN— crad,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal, 
savage 9t9 

INIMICAL-adverse,  Inlmica},  bosUle,  repor 
nant ^ 1» 

INiaUlTOUS— wkked,  uiOttst,  Inkiiiitoas,  nefti- 
rious •  VB 

INJUNCTION— command,  Older,  Injunction,  pre- 
eept,  mandate*...  • •  !• 

INJURY-dlsadvaatage,  itOufy,  hurt,  detriment, 
pr^diee 401 

TO  INJURE— to  Impair,  injure 40S 

INJURY— ii^ufy,  damage,  hwt,  hann,  mlsehler. .  40t 

SJS^icbI'"*-*^'^''''™* "■ 

INNATE— Inherent,  inbred,  Inborn,  innato 79 

INNOCENT-^lltlesi,  innocent,  harmless 103 

INOFFENSIVE— unofibnding,  Inoftnslve,  harm- 

lem..... m 

INORDINATE-lrregnlar,  disocderiy,  Inordinate, 

Intemperato 081 

TO  INaUIBE— to  ask,  Inqnire,  qnasikNi,  Inteno- 

gate fT 

INQUIRY— examinatfcm,  aeareh,  inquiry,  bivesti-     - 

gatlon,  research,  scrutiny 08 

INaUIBITIVE— curious, inquisitive,  piyhig ....  00 
INROAD— Invaston,  Incnrslon,  trrvplfon,  Inroad  SOO 
INSANITY— derangement,  Insanity,  Innacy,  mad* 

nesi,  mania. SOI 

INSEN6ICILITY— hidlflbrance,  apathy,  Inoensh 

NlUy 9» 

INSENSIBLE— hard,  hardy,  vnfeeling,  InsemlUe  374 

INSIDE— Inside,  Interiour 351 

INSIDIOUB^^nsldioos^  treaeheroBS 304 

INSIGHT— Insight,  inspecUon 813 

INSIGNIFICANT — unimportant,  instgnlficant, 

Immaterial,  Inconsiderable. 457 

TO  INSINUATB-to  Unv  suggest,  intimate,  in- 
sinuate  ■ 38g 

TO  INSINU ATE-to  Insiimale,  ingratiate 39t 

INSINUATION— inslouatioa,  refleethm 387 

INSIPID— insipid,'  dull,  flat 5]$ 

TO  INSIST— to  insist,  petilst ng 

TO  UfSNARE— to  insnars,  entrap,  entangle.  In- 
veigle   s^ 

INSOLENT— ImperUnaht,  rude,  saucy,  Impudent, 

insolent •••....'■ 90C 

INSOLVENCY— Insohreney,  Allure,  bankraptcy  ISS 

INSFECTION— insight.  Inspection. ■ 913 

INSPECTION — inspection,  overnight,  snperin- 

tendeney su 

TO  INSPIRE— to  animate^  inspire,  enliven,  cheer, 

exhllarato 88i 

INSTANOB-«lMDpleb  Instanea aa. 

INSTANT— iBiiMtf,  MNMot „  OOT 


INDEX. 
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TO  INBTIO ATKMo  encourage,  animate,  incite, 

Impel,  aife,  lUmulate,  inatigate 311 

TO  INSTIL— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  inrtf  I, 

inAwe 449 

TO  INSTITUTE— to  Imtiuite,  eaiablirti,  found, 

eieel 213 

ro  INSTRUCTT— to  infbrm,  Inatruet,  teacli 194 

nnmtUCTf ON— advice,  counsel,  InAruction. . .  104 
INSTRUCTION— education,  imtniction,  breed- 
ings   197 

INSTRUUBNT— instranlen^  tool 399 

INSUFFICIENT— IneapaMe,  intuiBcleDt,  Incom- 
petent, iaadeqiMie 09 

INSULT- aflrbnt,  inault,  ootrage 191 

INSULT-lndignity,  inmit 191 

mSUFERABLB  J '"I^rl^lZT^ 

nsURRVCnON — tMurraetion,  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, revolt' •••  •••••«•••••••>•••••>••••••.••  I 

OVTBGRAL—irbole,  entire,  complete,  Integral, 
totrt i 

|llTE6RITT-4MMieBif ,  uprightnesi,  probity,  In- 
tqpliy 497 

DfTBLLECT—inirllect,  genius,  talent 67 

D9TBLLECT — undenuinding,  intellect,  intelli- 
genee  •••••*>•••••••••••••••■••••«••••*•*••    M 

INTBLLBCTUAL— mental,  Imdleetual 73 

OfTBLLroBNCB— Information,  notice,  advice, 
nuelllgenee  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  195 

OTTBLLIOENCE — understanding,  intelligence, 
Inlrilect * ee 

HrrraiPBR  ATE— eiecaiive,  immoderate,  intem- 
perate  343 

INTBMPERATE-lnegular,  dlKirderly,  inordl- 
naie,  Intamperata S84 

TO  INTENI>— to dealgii, purpose, Intend, mean..  538 

SJIUfjlm^mn^-. 534 

TO  INTERC£DE--to  intercede.  Interpose,  medl- 

aie,  interfere,  intenueddle 216 

IHTERCilANflE— huercbange,  exchange,  recl- 

pradty 334 

INTEROOURBE — Intercoune,  communication, 

eonntxion,  enmnierce 333 

TO  INTERDICT— to  forbid,  prohibit,  Interdict, 

prmcrlbe «3 

HfTBRBST— interest,  otmcern 332 

TO  INTERPERE-'to  Imercede,  Interpoie,  medi- 

ata,  interfere,  Intermeddle 216 

I!«TERIOUR— Inside,  Inierlour 351 

nfTKRLOPEE— inttuder,  interloper 509 

TO  INTERMEDDLE — to  intercede,  interpose, 

mediate.  Interfere,  intenueddle 916 

nVTBRMEDI ATE— Intermediate.  Intervening...  916 

ENTERHENT— burial.  Interment,  sepMhuro 84 

1l9TERM188ION-«eanrtion,  stop,  rest,  intermis- 
sion  «S7 

TO  INTERMIT— to  subside,  abate,  intermit ....  971 
to  INTERPOSE— to  Iniercedet  Interpose,  medi- 

9IA 


INTERPOSITION— intervention, Interposition..  9M 
TO  INTERPRET — to  explatai,  expound,  lnte^ 

pret 4Sy 

TO  INTERROOATE— to  ask,  inquire,  question, 

interrogate 97 

TO  INTERRUPT— to  disturb,  latermpt 417 

INTERVAL— Interval,  rtfplte 9S7 

INTERVENING— Intermediate,  intervenii^ 916 

INTERVENTION— intervenUon,  laterposiUon . .  916' 

INTERVIEW— meeting,  interview 49i 

INTIMACY— acquaintance,  fkmiliariiy,  Inilroacy  109  > 
TO  INTIMATE— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  In- 

sltiuate 3il 

TO  INTIMIDATE— to  frighten.  Intimidate 307 

INTOXICATION— intoxication,  drunkenness,  In- 

Attuation.. 319 

TO  INTRENCB— to  encroach,  intrench,  Intrude, 

Invade,  Infringe SOT 

INTREPID— bold,  fearless, intrepid,  undaunted..  366 
INTRICACY — complexity,  complication,  Intri- 

easy 919 

INTRINSICK— Intrinsick,  real,  genuine,  naltve. .  437 

TO  INTRODUCE— to  introddee,  present 169 

INTRODUCTORY— previoua,  preliminary,  pre- 
paratory. Introductory 9*1 

TO  INTRUDE— to  encroach,  intrench.  Intrude, 

Invade,  infringe 96V 

TO  INTRUDE— to  intrude,  obtrude 909 

INTRUDER— intruder,  Interloper 569 

TO  INTRUST— to  consign,  commit.  Intrust 419 

TO  INVADE— to  encroach,  iutrench.  Intrude,  in- 
vade, InfHnge • 969 

INVALID-lnvatId,  paUent 367 

TO  INVALID  ATE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  deblH- 

ute,  enervate,  invalidate 369 

INVASION— invasion,  Incursfcm,  Irruption,  in- 
road  90B 

INVECTIVE— abuse,  Inveedve 169 

TO  INVEIGH— to  declaim,  hivelgh 119 

TO  IN VEIGLE— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  In- 
veigle  999 

TO  INVENT— to  contrive,  devise,  invent 539 

TO  IN  VENT— to  find  or  find  out,  discover,  Invent  449 
TO  INVENT— to  invent,  feign,  frune,  ibbricaie, 

foige     m 

TO  INVERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

Invert,  reverae 901 

TO  IN  VEST— to  Invest,  endue  or  endow 167 

INVESTIGATION— examination,  invcsUgatton^ 

Inquiry,  search,  research,  scrutiny 96 

INVIDIOUS— Invidious,  eiivioos 389 

TO  INVIGORATE — to  strengthen,  invlgoraie, 

fortify 379 

INVINCIBLE— invincible,  unconquerable,  hisu- 

perable,  insurmoumable 149 

TO  INVITE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. . .  3IB 

TO  INVITE— to  call,  bid,  summon,  Invite 469 

TO  INUNDATE— to  overflow.  Inundate,  deluge  399 

TO  IN VOLVB— to  ImpHcaie,  Involve 919 

IRASCIBLE— angry,  passionate,  hasty.  Irascible  119 
lll£-i.A,ig^,  resentment,  wrath.  Ire,  Indignation..  119 1 
IRKSOME— troublesome,  irksome,  vexntious....  419 

IRONY— ridicule,  satire.  Irony,  sarcasm 104 

IBONT— wit,  hone v,sallro,  irony,  barlasqiia...    61 
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nUtATIONAL-4naUoiial,  IbollalH 

posteroui 91 

BREPRAOABLE— Indubitable,  unquestionable, 
Indispatable,  vndeniaUe,  loenBlroverUUe^  if^ 
ra(h«able 114 

IRREOULAR-^imfular,  dlKirderiyi  inonUoate, 
inlemiierate S84 

IIRELIGIOUB— Irreilgioua,  profkne,  impioue. ...    66 

IRREPROACHABLE — MameleM,  unblemidied, 
iireproacluible,  unepotted or  spotleM.. ISO 

TO  IRRrrATE— to  aggrevale,  irrltaie,  proToke, 
exatperate,  tantalise 181 

JBRUPTION— Invasion,  incanion,  Irruption,  In- 
road  506 

ISSUE— eflect,  consequence,  result,  Issue,  event. .  990 

ISSUE— oAprtng,  progeny,  Issue. 801 

TO  ISSUE— 10  arise,  proceed,  laue,  spring,  flow, 
•    emanate 801 

TO  JADE— lo  weary,  tire,  jade,  hanuB 300 

•^J*f  •^ju.>»*M«.w™0. 134 

4 AUNT— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip.  Jaunt  .*. .  303 

JEALOUST-Jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 380 

TO  JEER— to  scoff,  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  JEST— to  Jest,  Jolce,  make  game,  sport 104 

JILT— coquet,  Jilt 835 

JOCOSE     )  (kcettous,  cooveraable,  pleasant,  jo- 

JOCULARi     cular,Jocose 461 

JOCUND— lively,  sprlgbUy,  vivacioua,  sportive, 

merry, Jocund.. 380 

TO  JOIN— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce 516 

TO  JOKE— to  Jest,  Joke,  make  game,  sport 104 

JOLLITY      1  mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  jollity, 

JOVIALITYJ     bUarily 301 

JOURNEY— Journey,  travel,  voyage 308 

JOY— pleasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 393 

JOY— Joy,  gladness,  mirth 303 

JOYFUL-glad,  pleased.  Joyful,  cheerful 383 

JUDGE  -Judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 811 

JUDGEMENT— disceinmeni,  penetration,  discri- 
mination. Judgement 71 

JUDGEMENT— Judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
JUDGEMENT-ilecistnn,  Judgement,  sentence. .  •  994 

JUDGEMENT— sense.  Judgement 70 

JUICE— liquid,  liquor,  Juice,  humour 393 

JUST— right,  Just,  proper 430 

JUSTICE-Justlce,  equity 818 

TO  JUSTIFY— CO  apoloiKlWt  defend,  JusUfy,  ex- 
culpate, excuse,  plead 181 

JUSTNESS— Justness,  correctness 908 

JUVENILE-youibfttI,  Juvenile,  puerile 401 

KEEN— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

lUBEN— sharp,  acute,  keen 403 

TO  KEEP— to  bold,  keep,  deuin,  retain 836 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  preserve, save.....'. 178 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  observe,  Ailfi] 980 

KEEPING— keeping,  custody 179 

TO  KILL— to  kill,  murder,  assaasinate,  slay  or 

slaughter 510 

KIND— afliscUonate,  kind,  fond 379 

KIND— fraclous,  merciful,  Xliid...*.. 3S7 

KIND— kind,  species,  sort 496 


KINDHESS  bmiafl^f^vo»^,  kindness,  elrnity..  166 
KINDNESS— benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 

kindness,  tenderness •    1QV 

KINDRED-kindred,  relaUmishlp,  nfllnity,  eon* 

sangulnlty......... 497 

KINDRED-ralatkm,  relaUve,  kinsman,  kindred  406 

KINGDOM— empire,  kingdom lfl» 

KINGLY— royal,  regnl,  kingly 18» 

KINSMAN— relatton,  relative,  kinsman,  kindnd  496 

KNAVISH-4ishonest,  knavish 436 

TO  KNOW— to  know,  be  acquainted  with IM 

KNOWLEDGE -knowledge,  science,  learning, 

erudition 106 

LABORIOUS-#etlve,  diligent,  indnatrkma,  mbI- 

d  uuus,  la  borious , . .  996 

LABOUR— work,  labour,  toll,  drudgery,  task 30 

TO  LABOUR— to  labour,  take  pains  or  IronMe, 

use  endeavour 39B 

LABYRINTH-labyrinth,iimze 408 

TO  LACK— to  wnn^  need,  Ifeck 3ff7 

LADING— freight,  caifo,  lading,  load,  bonieli...  9» 
TO  LAG— to  linger,  urry,  loiter,  lag,  ssMnter. ...  901 

TO  LAMENT— to  complain,  lament,  regret 46t 

TO  LAMENT-to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore  4M 

TO  LAMENT— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament. 408 

LAND— land,  country dV7 

LA  N  llSCAPE^view,  prospect,  ludseape 408 

LANGUAGE-languagp,  tongue,  speech,  idiom, 

dialect 40 

LANGUID-«Un^  lai^uid 3gi 

TO  LANGUI8H-to  flag,  droop,  languish, pine..  386 

LAROE-glca^lnlie,Mt M» 

LARGE— large,  wide,  broad 349 

LARGELY— largely,  copiously,  fliUy 30 

l^SSITUDE-fatigue,  weariness,  lanitnde 30 

LAST— las^  latest,  flnai,  ulUmaie 978 

LAr«TING— durable,  laMing,  permanent 90 

LASTLY— lasUy,  attest,  atlei«th 90 

LATENT— secre^  hidden,  lateN^  occult,  mynm. 

rious ,,  90 

LATEST— last,  lat•s^  flnal,  ultimate...,. 918 

LAUDABLE— laudable,  praiseworthy,  commend- 

•>»'• m 

TO-LAUGH  AT -to  laugh  at,  ridicule 10 

LAUGHABLE— laughable,  hidierous,  ridlenknia, 

comical  or  coniick,  droll ]0 

LAVISH— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  proftisa  80 

LA W— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law ai 

LAWFUL-lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  Ikit »U 

LAX— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentkNis 90 

TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take 

hoM  of,  catch,  selie,  snatch,  grMp,  gripe 07 

TO  LA  Y— to  lie,  lay 90 

LAZY— idle,  laxy,  indolent 90 

LAZY— inactive,  inert,  laxy,  skHhAil,  sluggish...  896 

TO  LEAD— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 191 

LE A DER-chief,  leader, chieAaIn,  bead 90f 

LEAGUE— alliance,  league,  confederacy.. 40 

LEAN— lean,  meagre 511 

TO  LEAN— to  lean.  Incline,  bend 10 

LEARNING-knowledge,  science,  learning,  eru- 
dition          ,    09 
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LEAlIflNO— leneiB,  tltenitiirei  Innilng 196 

LBAVB-leftve,  libntf ,  pennlttkm,  ffceuM SS5 

TO  LBAVR-Co  leave,  quit,  relliiqulth 9S5 

TO  l^BAVE— lei»le«re,«uttr 255 

TO  LEAVE— to  leave,  take  leave,  bM  fareirell 

or  adieu «55 

TO  LEAVE  OFF— to  cease,  leave  off,  diacon- 

tinae,desbt 857 

X^EAYINGS— leavings,  remains,  relleks '855 

ItEGITlM ATE  J  *'*^  '**■'»  ta|llteMtei  »^^  •  81* 

1.EI8URE— idle,  lelnire,  vacant 800 

LENITY— clemency,  lenity,  mercy 358 

TO  LESSEN— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,   de- 

crense 351 

TO  LET— to  let,  leave,  suflbr 355 

t.ETRAR6(CK-«1eepy,  drowsy,  lethargick 300 

I«ETTEK— cliaracter,  letter 107 

tiETTER-letter,  epistle 106 

1.ETTER3— teuers,  literature,  learning 196 

LEV  EL— even,  smooth,  level,  plain. 435 

LEVEL-flat,  level 435 

TO  LEVEL— to  aim,  point,  level 394 

laEVlTr— llghtiieas,  levity,  flightlness,  volaUIity, 

giddiness 3W 

t«EXICON- dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glos- 
sary, nomenclature 464 

I.IADLE— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obooxioos....  146 
LIBERAL— beneficent,  bountiful,  bounteous,  mu- 
nificent, generous,  liberal 165 

LIBERA L-free,  liberal 841 

TO  LlBERATE—to  free,  set  firee,  deliver,  Ikbe- 

rate 840 

LlBERTY-fiuMlom,  liberty 848 

LIBERTY  I 
LICENSE  S 
LICENTIOUS— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen- 
tious   856 

LICIT— lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 311 

LIE— untruth,  falsehood,  falsity.  He 528 

TO  LlB-to  lie,  lay 880 

LIFE— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 336 

LIFELESS— lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 350 

TO  LIFT— to  lift,  heave,  h<iisl 354 

TO  LIFT— 10  im,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 354 

LIGHTNF3S-ease,  easiness,  lightness,  facility..  363 
LIGHTNESS— lightiten,  levity,  flighdneas,  vola- 

Ullty,  giddiness 390 

LIKE— equal,  even,  equable,  like,  or  alike,  uni. 

form 435 

LIKENESS-likeuess,  resemblam:e,  similarity  or 

siiniliiude 533 

LIKENESS— iikenes^  picture.  Image,  effigy 538 

LIKEWISE-fliso,  likewise,  too 853 

UMB— member,  limb 511 

TO  LIMIT— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  restrict,  dr- 

aimsciibe 176 

TO  LIMIT— to  fix,  determine,  settle, limit..  ....  837 

UMIT—l'iiiit,  extent IT} 

LIMIT— tenit,  limit,  boundary 177 

LIMITED— finite,  limited ITd 

LINEAGE— <kmily,  Iwiwe,  lineage,  race 495 

TO  LINGEIU-to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  tag,  saunter  801 
UaiJlD-tfuld,  Uquid 358 


LiaUOR  }  "**"^*''  ^^^*  ^^  humour ...398 

LIST— list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 4ai 

TO  LIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  reeord  46B 

TO  LISTEN— to  attend,  hearken,  Usten 498 

LISTLESS— indolent,  supine,  listiess,  careless...  300 

LITERATURE— letters,  literature,  learning lOB 

LITTLE— titUe,  small,  diminutive 3S0 

TO  LIVE-to exist, me 8tt 

LIVELIHOOD^  "^'""•*^'  "^*"«'  subsistence, 
UVING  i     malnienancc,  support,  susto- 

f     nance 830 

LIVELY— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  Jocund 39 

LIVING,  vide  LIVELIHOOD. 

LIVING— living,  benefice 830 

LOAD— freiglit,  cargo,  load,  lading,  burden 330 

LOAD— weight,  burden,  load 31D 

TO  LOAD— to  clog,  load,  encumber 310 

LOATH— averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  re- 
luctant  «.  ]3i 

TO  LOATH— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  130 

LOATHING— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 180 

TO  LODGE— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge SIT 

LODGINGS— lodgings,  apartments 400 

LOFTINESS— pride,  haughtiness,  toOineas,  dig. 

nity 100 

LOFTY— high,  tail,  lofty a» 

TO  LOITER— to  linger,  tarry,  tolter,  lag,  saunter  801 

LONELY— alone,  solitary,  lonely 8ft 

TO  LONG  FOR— to  desire,  fcmg  for,  hanker  after  15^ 

LOOK— air,  mien,  look m 

LOOK— k)ok,  glance 480 

TO  LOOK— to  k>ok,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 488 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  appear 4tt 

LOOKER-ON — looker-on,  spectator,  beliolder, 

observer 480 

TO  LOOK  FOR— to  await,  wail  for,  kx»k  for, 

expect 410 

LOOSE— loose,  vague,  lax,  diasolute,  licentious. .  890 

LOOSE-slack,  kMse 890 

LOQUACIOUS— talkative,  loquacious,  garrutous  400 
LORDLY— imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  over- 
bearing  181 

LORD^S  SUPPER— Lord*s  supper,-communkm, 

eucharist,  sacrament 81 

TO  LOSE— to  loae,  miss 400 

LOSS— loss,  damage,  detriment 40| 

LOT— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom ICO 

LOTH,  vids  LOATH. 

LOUD— kiud,  noisy,  high-aounding,  clamorous...  471 

LOVE— aflhslion,  k>ve Sit 

LOVE— love,  friendship 380 

LOVELY— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

LOV£R--lover,  suitor,  wooer 380 

LOVING— amorous,  loving,  fund 318 

LOW— humble,  lowly,  k>w 14V 

LOW— low.  mean,  abject 141 

TO  LOWER— lo  reduce,  lower 148 

LOWLY— humble,  lowly,  tow 14(1 

LUCK  Y— fortunate,  lucky,  priMperoua,  suocassful  801 

LUCRE— gain,  pioAt,  emolument,  lucre 307 

LUDICROUS— laughable,  ludicroua,  ridicutoua 
•onlcal  or  oomick, droll... MB 
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1<UNACr— 4eraii|eiBeiit,  liMUtnl^,  lunacy,  nad^ 

nea,  nianla 881 

LUSTRE— lustra,  brightneM,  splendour,  brilliancy  474 

LUSTY— corpulent,  siout,  lusty 511 

LUXU&UNT-exuberaB^  luxoriaal 343 

MADNESS— derangement.  Insanity,  lunacy,  mad. 

ness,  mania S81 

MADNESS— madness,  plirensy,  rage,  fury Sdl 

MAGISTERIAL— magisterial,  miO«llck,  sutely, 

pompous,  august,  digiiifled ' 434 

MAGNIFICENCE— grandeur,  magnificence 434 

MAGNIFICENCE— magnificence,  pomp,  splen- 
dour....;  433 

MAGNiTUD£-«se,  magnitude,  greatneM,  bulk  348 
MAJESrrCK — magisterial,   msjesllck,  stately, 

pompous,  august,  dignified • 454 

TO  MAIM— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 508 

MAIN-chief,  principal,  main 906 

TO  MAlNTAIN-to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  bold,  support, maintain....  837 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  sustain, support, mainuln..  838 
MAINTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  suscenaace 839 

TO  MAKE-to  make,  do,  act 894 

TO  MAKE — to  make,  form,  produce,  create SE92 

TO  MAKE  GAME— to  Jest,  Joke,  make  game, 

spiirl 104 

TO  MAKE  KNOWN— to  inform,  make  known, 

acquaint,  apprize 194 

MALADY— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady  367 
MALEDICriON— malediction,  curse,  impreca- 
tion, execration,  anathema 89 

MALEFACTOR— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor, 

felon,  ennvict 183 

MALEVOLENT— malevolent,  malicious,  malig- 
nant  381 

MALICE— malice,  rancour,  spite,gnidge,  pique. .  381 
MALICIOUS    >  malevolent,   malicious,    mtUIg- 

MALIGNANTi     nant 381 

TO  MANAGE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage....  533 

TO  M AN AGB-Ho  cunduct,  manage,  direct 191 

MANAGEMENT— care, eharge, management...  495 

MAN  AG  BMENT— economy,  management 161 

MANDATE— command,  order,  InJunctioD,  pre- 

ce|it,  mandate '. 183 

MANFUIr-inanly,  manful 306 

TO  MANGLE— to  mutilate,  malm,  mangle 509 

MANIA— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness, 

mania. ii..i 881 

MANIFEST— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident^  manifest 478 

TO  MANIFEST— to  ilisoov^r,  manifest,  declare  444 
TO  MANIFEST— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince, 

manifest 444 

MANLY— manly,  manful 300 

MANNER— air,  manner 103 

MANNER— custom,  liabit,  manner,  practice : 

MANNER— way,  mamier,  method,  aMxIe,  course, 

means. 975 

MANNERS— manners,  morals 193 

MARGIN— border,  edge,  rtm  or  brim,  brink,  verge, 

margin 176 

MARINE— marilime,  marina,  naval,  nautical....  337 
r 


MARINBE-«aaiMa,wai«raian,iailor,marin0i..  337 
MARrriME-fliarUteie,  marine,  oaval,  aautkal.  337 

MARK— mark,  print,  Impcessloo,  stamp 440 

MARK— mark,  sign,  note,  aympiom,  token,  Indl- 

catioa 447 

MARK— mark,  uace,  vestige,  footstep,  track  ....  448 

MARK— mark,  badge,  stigma 4it 

MARK— mark,  buu 440 

TO  MARK— to  mark,  note,  notice 490 

TO  MARK— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicau. .  451 

M ARRI AOB— marriags,  wedding,  nuptiali 83 

MA  RRIAGB— marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock ....    84 
MARTIAL-marlial,  wartike,  miUtary,  soldier- 
like   337 

MARVEL— wonder,  miiacJe,  marvel,   prodigy, 

monster 40 

MASK-Gloak,  mask,  veil,  blind 514 

MASSACRE— carnage,  slaughter,  butcher j,  maa- 

sacie.. 510 

MASSIVE— bulky,  massive  or  raas^ 348 

MASTER— posseaMir,  proprietor,  owner,  master. .  930 

MATERIAL— corporeal,  material 510 

MATERI AL&-mau«r,  materials,  subjlect 385 

MATRIMONY— marriage,  mauimony,  wedlock.    84 

MATTER— matter,  mautriais,  sull|tect 385 

M  ATURE— ri  pe,  mauire SSI 

MAXIM— axioin,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  saw 910 

MAXIM— maxim,  precept,  rale,  law 911 

MAY— may,  can 394 

MAZE— tabyrinlh,  maze 403 

HEAGRE-lean,  meagre 511 

MEAN— base,  vile,  mean 148 

klEAN— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean 393 

MEAN— biw,  mean,  abject 147 

UEAN-mean,pitlfnl,sonlld 411 

MEAN— mean,  medium 940 

TO  MEAN— to  design,  purpose,  mean,  Intend. . . .  533 
MEANING— signification,  meaning.  Import, sense  450 
MEANS— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 973 

MECHANICK— artist,  artificer,  mechantck,  arU- 

san 330 

TO  MEDIATE— to  Intercede,  Interpose,  mediate, 

Interfere,  intermeddle •  910 

MEDIOCRITY-moderallon,  mediocrity 940 

TO  MEDITATE — to  contemplate,  muse,  medi- 

Ute 78 

MEDIUM— mean,  medium 940 

MEDLEY— difllirenee,  variety,  dlveislly,  medley  989 

M  EDLEY— mixtnrc,  medley,  misoeliany 984 

MEEK— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 3SO 

MEET— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

MEETING — BsseniMy,  company,  eongregaiion, 
meeting,  parilament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, eooncil 490 

MEFriNG— meeting,  interview 494 

MELANCHOLY— detection,  depression,  melan- 
choly   410 

MELODY— melody,  harmony,  accordance 19S 

MEMBER— member,  limb 511 

MEMOIRS— anecdotes,  memoirs,  ehronteles,  an- 
nals  408 

MEMORABUfi-slgnal,  meiiiocmbla 474 


INDEX. 


HEMOmiAL— noMmai, 

rtol 5W 

ilBliORY    awowiy,  nrnenbraiiM,  reeoltoeUoD, 

r6iiilniMdice«**«  •••••••  •«•••»■•••«••  •••••••    7B 

KEN  ACE— threat,  meufit 40$ 

TO  MSND-to  aaeml,  correel,  recafy,  rafonn, 

emendi  Improve,  mend,  belter..... flM 

11ENIAI«--Mjrvent,  domesUck,  menial,  dredge. . .  388 

M£NTAL-ineoial«  iBtellectual 7S 

TO  MENTION— to  mentkNi,  noiiee 451 

MBRCANTILB-mercaaUJe,  commerctal 339 

MERCENART— Mnling,  meicenary,  venal 330 

If  ERCHANT— trader,  merebant,  tradesman 335 

llEECHANDlS£-.«ommodliy,  goode,  metcbeii- 

di8e,«rare 33ft 

MERCIFUL-gracioua,  merdful,  kind 357 

MERCILESS — ^bardheartedi  cruel,  imnereiAil, 

nereilem 373 

MERCY— clemency,  mercy,  lenity 358 

MERC  Y-ptey,  mercy 358 

MERE-bare,  men 950 

MERIT-.deaert,  merit,  worth 438 

MERRIMENT-mlrth,  merriment,  Joviality,  hlia- 

rtty,  Jollity 3p] 

MERRY-cheerful,  merry,  aptlghUy,  gay 380 

MBRRY — lively,  cprlghUy,  vlvadoua,  iporttve, 

merry, Jocutid *.....  389 

MESSAGE— fflimlon,  mcmaga,  errand 915 

MKR8EN6BR— ibreruoner,  precunor,meawnger, 

barMnger SIS 

TO  MBTAMOEPHOSB—io  traniflgiire,  meu- 

morphuw ...» 88 

METAPHOR — flgure,  metaphor,  allegory,  em< 

bkm,  tymbnl,  type 581 

METHUfX-order,  method,  rule 978 

METHOD-tyrtem,  method SIS 

METIIOI>— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  conne, 

means S75 

MIEN— air,  mien,  hMk 193 

MIGHTY— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

MILD— MO,  mUd,  gentle,  meek 390 

MILITARY— martial,  warlike,  mUttary,  soldier- 

l«e 337 

TO  MIMICK— to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape....  580 

MDfD-^soul,  mind 85 

TO  MIND— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  notice, 

heed 4S9 

MDVDFUI/— mlndfUl,  regardful,  observant 488 

TO  MINOLE-m  mix,  mingle,  blend,  conlbund. .  984 
MINISTER— clergyman,  permn,  priest,  minister   85 

MUCISTER—roinlsier,  agent 815 

TO  MINISTERr-io  minister,  admbitoler,  eontrl- 

biiM 1«7 

MINUTE-clreumatantial,  particular,  minute....  173 
MIRACLB — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

montler ...• 403 

HIETH— Ibitivlty,  mirth 388 

imtTH-jny,  giadnem,  mirth 318 

MOKTH-mirth,  merriment,  Jcivlailly,  JollUy ,  hlhi- 

rlty 391 

MmCARRIAGE—lhihire,  miscarriage,  abortion..  185 
MnCELLA NY— mixture,  medley,  miscellany.. .  884 
MDCII A  NCB— calamity,  disaster,  misfiirtune, 


MISCHIEF— evfl  or  ill,  mbfortnne,  barm,  miicb laf  408 
MISCHIEF— lnjury,daroage,  hurt,  barm,  mischief  404 
TO  MISCONSTRUE— 10  mlsconsttoe,  misinter- 
pret  498 

MISDEED  \  "^^"^^  ''•»*^  trtnsgrie. 

MISDEMEANOUR  i     ■*<»nfniWemeanoiir,mls- 

"f     deed,airiont 198 

MISDEMEANOUlR-crime,  misdemeanour 199 

MISERABLE— unhappy, miserable,  wretched...  419 
MISERLY-^variclous,  pardmonlous,  nIgganHy  101 
MISFORTUNE-evU  or  ill,  misfortune,  mischief, 

harm 40B 

MISFORTUNE  >  calamity,  disaster,  mlsfbrtune, 

MISHAP  ]     mischance,  mishap 400 

TO  MISINTEKPRBT — ^to  miseonstnie,  misin- 
terpret   498 

TO  MISS— tohieetmim 404 

MISSION— mission,  message,  errand 915 

HISTAKE-errour,  mistake,  blunder 198 

MISUSB-abuse,  misuse 390 

TO  MITIOATE— to  attay,  sooth,  appease,  miU- 

gaie,  assuage 381 

TO  MIX— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound 984 

MIXTURE-Hulxture,  medley,  mlscelbiny 984 

TO  MOAN— to  groan,  moan 410 

MOB  ) 

MOBILITY  J  P*°P'*'  I»Ptt**c«t  »<*»  mobUlty  ..  495 

TO  MOCK— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter  104 

TO  MOCK— to  Imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape 539 

MODE— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 975 

MODEL— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

MODERATION- moderation,  medlocriiy 940 

MODERATION— modesty,   moderation,  tempe- 
rance, sobriety 945 

MODERN— fieeh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem...  983 

MODEST— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

MODEST-«lodes^beshftll,diOldent 148 

MODESTY— ehsstlty,  ooiMlnence,  modrsty ^45 

MODESTY— modesty,  moderation,  temperance, 

sobriety 945 

MOISTURE— moisture,  humidity, dampness  ....  515 

TO  MOLEST— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 419 

TO  MOLEST— to taieonvenlenee,Riinoy, molest..  417 
MOMENT— signlflcation,  avail,  Inipoitaiice,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment 450 

MOMENT— liMtant,  monieni 887 

MONARCH— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  poten- 

tete 188 

MON  ASTERT— etolsier,  nmnastery,  convent. . .     80 

MONEY— money,  cash 30 

MONSTER— wonder,  mkacle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monsirr • 403 

MONSl'ROUS— enormous,  monstrous,  prodigious  359 
MONUMENT- monument,  remembrancer,  me- 
morial  50C 

MOOD— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

MORALS— manners,  morals «. 103 

MORBID-sIck,  sickly,  diMased.  morbid 387 

MOREOVER— besides,  moreover 851 

MOROSE— gkmmy,  sullen,  momae,  epienetiek ...  411 

MORTAL-dearfly,  Iktnl,  mortal 37t 

MORTIFICATION— vexation,  charin.  mor.lO 


mi>t:x. 


MOTrOX-HnocioB,  MovMMBt au 

MOTlVB-HiauM,  motive,  leiMoo 77 

llOT(V£~priiici|ilei  idoUtc SI3 

TO  MOULD— (o  ruroi,fMliion»  mould, Btoape....  893 
TO  MOUNT— CO  vtae  or  riae,  mount,  ascend, 

clinibi,  Kale 303 

TO  MOURN--to  grieve,  moarn,  lament 406 

MOURN  PUL-mourRfui,aad 410 

TO  MOVE— io  Mir.  niove 801 

MOVBABLBS-fooda,  fumiture,  moveabtea,  ef- 

fecla SSQ 

HOVEMENT— motion,  movemem 901 

MOVlN&-ttovins,aA«finf,|Niaietlck 801 

*IULCT— fine,  rnuki,  penalty,  forfeiture SD4 

MULTITUDE--muUUttde,  crowd,  ibronf,  awarm  4»4' 
MUNIFICENT— lieaeficeut,  bountiful  or  bounta- 

oua,  rouniOcent,  geoenNia,  liberai 165 

TO  MUKDER-io  kill,  nanlar,  aMMloate,  aiay 

oralaugliter ...» 5]0 

9^0  MURMUR— to  complain,  murmur,  repine...  dflO 

TO  MUSE— lo  contemplaie,  nwditaia,  niM 76 

TO  M USE— to  thiuk,  reflect,  wonder,  muae 70 

TO  MUSTER— to  aammMe,  miMer,  ooUeet 480 

MUTE— silent,  dumb,  mute,  apeedahMa 464 

TO  MUTtLATE-torottiilatc,  malm,  mangle...  5UD 
MUTINOUS— tumuiiuoiis,    turbulent,   aediiloua, 

mutlnooa gOB 

MUTUAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

MYSTERIOLS-dark,  obacura,  dim,  myaterloua  480 
My3TER10U8-ace««,  biddan,  latent,  oceolt, 

niyiterioui. 
^lYSTERlOUS 
.MYSTICK 


>  myatertoua,  myittck . 


IfAKED— baie,  naked,  uocoverad S49 

TO  NAME— lowune,ciai 471 

HAM B— name,  appeliaiinn,  Utie,  denomlnatloo. .  471 

JfAME— name,  reputation,  repute,  ciedU 47S 

TO  N  AME-io  naiue,  denominate,  aiyle,  enUUe, 

designate,  characterise 471 

TO  NAME-40  nominate,  name 471 

TO  NAP— to  ileep,  uluniber,  dose,  drawee,  nap..  300 

NARRATION- relation,  redial,  narration 403 

NARRATIVE-acco^n^narrallve.deacrlpUo^..  407 

NARROW— contracted,  confined,  narrow J77 

HARROW— rtrnldii,  narrow * 

NASTY— naaty,  filthy,  foul 515 

NATAL— naial,  native,  ludigenoua 406 

NATION— people,  naUon, 494 

NATIVE-lnirliieick,  real,  genuine,  naUw 437 

NATrVE— natal,  native,  indlgenoue 406 

NATIVE      >       . 

NATURAL  r**'^*~*"™' <M 

NA1*URALLY— naturally,  la    oouraa,    ooaae- 

quemly,of  courae S7I 

NAVAL.       jmariiime,   marioa,  oaval,  naatt- 

NAUTICAL*     cal 337 

K  A  USE  A  — dlflglla^  loathing,  iiauaaa 190 

NAUTICAL — maritime,  mailne,   naval,  nati. 

"c»»* 337 

NEAit— ekMm,n(>ar,  nigh 5ias 

NE(;  KS»A  R I ES— nf^iMaitieN,  neceMaika 947 

NECBSSARY-oeoeiMiy,  elpedlen^  cMnmlal, 

raqulejio 417 


TO  N«CESBITATS-«>  eampel,  Diree,  ob.lRe, 

oeeeptitaie 919 

NEOESSITIBS-ilaeevhtee,  necemariCB 9I7 

NECESSITY-occarton,  necewhy 410 

NECESWTY-fleceartty.need 346 

NEEIX-poverty,lDdigrnGe,  want,  need,  pennry..  9« 

TO  N£EI>-iowam,need,lack 347 

NEED-HMoeertQr,  need Mg 

NEEDFUL  > 

NEEDY      I  "'^  NECESSITY,  NEED 346 

NEFARIOUS-wleked,  ni^aac,  tnlqnltoua,  nefa- 

«<«"• I9i 

TO  NEOM9CT-HO  dlar^rd,  elight,  neglect....  4SI 

TO  NBGLBCrr-lo  neglect,  omit 4SI 

NEGLIG^NT-oegligent,  lemiia,  caitfleaa,  heed- 

lem,  thougbtleM,  Inattentive ggg 

TO  N£OOTlAT&-t»  negoiiaie,  treat  for  or 

about,  traneact ns 

NEIOHBOURHOOD-nelghbnorhood,  vicinity..  48S 
NEVERTHBLESft-*owever,  yet,  nevenheltw, 

ootwIUMondta^ fgg 

NEW— freak,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 868 

NEWS -newa,  tiding* 445 

NICE— eiaci,  nice,  pMrtic«hu> sOS 

NICK— fine,  deUcate,  nkae •14 

NIGGARDLY-HivaHeiona,  mtaeriy,  piirai.itoni-  * 

oua,  niggardly j^j 

NIGOARDL  Y-eennentteal,  aparing,  thrlOy,  w 

"*•»  niggardly.. 

NIG B-Hdoae,  near,  nlgb 

590  NIGHTLY-nlffbtly,  nocturnal MB 

^  NIMBLE-acUva,briak,ag«e,rtmble S97 

NOBLE-HMble,  grand 434 

NOCTUlNAL-nighUy,  noctamal '.'.  868 

NOISE-HMlae,  cry,  ouiery,  clamour 470 

NOISOME— lrartfbl,pemfclo«Ksnoxlouis  nolmnie  406 
NOnY--loud,  noiay,  Mffh-anundf ng,  clnmorv>uii. .  471 
NOMENCLATUM-dlcitonnry,   lexicon,  cata- 
logue, vocabulary, glomary,  wmienclMure. .. .  46< 

TO  N0MlNATB-4i»  nominate,  name 471 

NONCONPORMIST-lwretick,  achinmailck,  mc- 

fhrian,  dimenter,  noneonformlat 9 

NOTE— mark,  aign,  note,ayniptom,  token,  Indica- 


nt 


tion. 


447 


NOTE— rennark,  ohaervaikwi,  comment,  note,  an- 
notation, eommimtary 451 

TO  NOTE— to  mark,  mite,  nottee 456 

NOTED-dhMingulshed,  conapicuoua,  noted,  emi- 
nent, llluMrtoue  4^ 

NOTED— noted,  notortoua ]  473 

NOTICE-infomiatlon, Intelligence,  notfcr,  advice  I9S 
TO  NOTICB-to  attend  ti»,  mind,  regard,  heed, 

noUee 4^ 

TO  NOTICE— to  mention,  notice ], ",[., ',  451 

TO  NOTICB-to  mark,  note,  notice 459 

TO  NOTICE-io  notice,  remark,  obmrve 450 

NOTION— enneeplkm,  notion 75 

NOTION— perception,  Man,  eoitc«^flon,  notion. .    75 

NOTION— opinion,  aeRiimffnt,  notion 80 

NOTORIOUS.-n«ited,  nmorlooe 473 

NOTWITHSTANDfNG-howBver,  yet,  nevei- 

tbeleaa,  notwlthamndlng ^51 

NOVEL-ftibIa,  tale,  novel,  miiiance 467 

NOVSL-Aeab,  new,  novel,  reoeot,  otodeni SOB 


INDEX 
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TO  NOURISn—lo aouriali,  Biirloi«»ckeildi....  377  TO  OEVlATB-topraf«nt,dbflttMirecJade....  99 
noxious— hurtful,  periiicioiu,nozloui,uoltome  406  OBVIOUS— apparent,  visible,  dear,  plain,  obvi- 

MUMB— numb,  bennmbed,  iqrpM 37V         ous,  evident,  niatatet 41B 

TO  NUMB  BR— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,        ,  TO  OCCASION— lo  cauae,  occaaioo,  create 894 

count  ur  account,  number 43S  OCCASION— occasion,  opportunity 418 

KUMfiRAL      f  I  OCCASION— occaalon,  neoesaiiy 41i 

HUM  GRICAL  >  namerous,  numeral,  numerical  8S3  OCCASION Ali-occaslonal,  caauaj. ., 410 

WUMRROUS    )  I  OCCULT— aecret,  bidden,  latent,  occult,  mysto- 

KUPTIALS— marriage, weddlnff,nupUalB 83{        rions Sm 

TO  NUBTURE-to  nourish,  nuctura^  cherish...  377 ,  OCCUPANCY  >  ^,„^^.  ««h.«.,i«.  om 

{occupation  }«*"P*'*y'  occnpaUon 338 

OBDCTRATB— hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate  373 '  OCCUPATION— bualne*,  occupation,  employ- 

OBEDIENT— dutiful,  obedient,  respcaful. . ^ . . .  IdO         meni,  engafement,  avocattoo 331 

OBEOIENT-obedlent,  suboiiasive,  obaeqoiouB..  149  ■  TO  OCCUPYr-lo  hold,  oocupy,  paeseas OS 

OBJ ECT-alm,  object,  end 3M  OCCUIUl£NCE-.«veut,  lnciden^  accident,  ad- 


OBJECT— object,  subject 385 

TO  OBJECT— to  object,  oppose 118 

TO  OBJECT  TO-Co  find  fault  with,  blame,  ob- 

Jrcito .t US 

OBJECTION— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  ol^ep- 

Uiin M 

OBJBCTION-objecUon,  dimculty,  exception...  118 

OBLATtON-offeriiit,  oblation 83 

OBLIGATION— duty,  obligation ISO 

TO  OBLIGB-U>  bind,  oblige,  engage 816 

TO  OBLIGE— to  compel,  oblige,  force,  necessi- 
tate  819 

OBLIGING— civil,  obliging,  complaisant 199 

TO  OBLITBRATE— to  blot  out,  ezpangs,  rasa 

or  erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate 848 

OBLIVION— forgeifulnesi,  oblivion 73 

OBLONG— oblong,  oval 350 


ventuit,  ocsnrreiice IIS 

ODD— particular,  shigular,  odd,  auaoge,  eccea- 

trlck 389 

ODD— odd  ttoevAn 438 

ODIOUS— hateful,  edkNis 137 

ODOUR— siiieil,  scent,  odour,  perftime,  ftagranoe  511 
OP  COUItSE— iiativaliy,lneouiae,eonMqueiiily, 

of  oottiae S9B 

OFFENCE— offence,  trespass,  trtnsgrertlon,  mit* 

demeanour,  misdeed,  affront 188 

TO  OFFEND-tndlsphiaaa.ofllbnd,vex 117 

OPPENDER-^>flbnder,deUnqueBl 188 

OFFPJ«DING  >   -^.^  «««rf«.  1 

OFFKN8IVE  J  «««*lng,  oflbnalve 1 

OFFBNSlVE-obnoxioiia,oaensive 148 

TO  OFFER— to  give,  offer,  praaent,  axhlbll 181 

TO  OFFER— to  offer,  bl<l,  tender,  propose 187 

OFFERlNG-offering,  obiaik>n. 


OBLOQUY— reproach,  contumely, obloquy.....  106 

OBNOXIOUS-obnoiious,  offensive 146   OFFICE— bualness,  office,  duty. 

OBNOXIOUS— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoz-        [  OFFICE    oflke,  place,  chaige,  function 331 

imts ....•  146   OFFICE— benefit, service,  good, oflke 168 

OBSCURE-dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 480   OFFICIOUS— active,  busy,  offlciona 97 

TO  OBSCURE— to  eclipse,  obscure 480  OFFSPRING— offspring,  progeny,  tasue 8811 

OBSEQUIES— funeral,  obsequies 84  OFTEN— often,  frequ^tly • 388 

OBSEaUIOUS-obedlent,  subnibslve,  obsequl-        |  OLD— ddeily,  aged,  old 388 

ouB 149  OLD— oM,  ancient,  antique,  antiquated,  old«fli-      * 

OBSERVANCE— form,  ceremony,  right,'  observ-  ahloned,  obaolefa 308 

ance 83 '  OLDER-senlor,  eider,  older 868 

ODSERVANCB-observaUon,  obnervance 451    OLD-FASHIONED,  mi*  OLD. 

OBSERVANT— mindful,  regardrijl,obf>ervant...  426 .  OLD-TIMES— formerly,  in  tiroes  past,  old  timea 

OB8CRVA110N— observation,  observance 451  |        or  days  of  yore,  aiicleiidy,  or  in  ancient  tbnee  89 

OBSERVATION— remark,  observation,  note,  an-        |  OMEN— omen,  prognostick,  presage 98 

noiatkm,  comment,  commentary 451 ;  TO  OMPP- lo  n4tl«ct,omil 438 


TO  OBSERVE— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 

TO  OBSERVE— to  notice,  remark, obsarva..... 

TO  OBSERVE— to  observe,  watch 

TO  OBSERVE -to  aee,  pereelva,  observe 

OBSERVER— looker-on,  spectator,  beholdar,  oh. 


980  j  ON  ONE'S  GUARD-Hiware,oaone*agaaid,ap. 


ONE    »         ^_,    _^ 
ONLY  \  **"^'  •Wv«t  o«ny  • "  < 
ONSET — attack,    assault, 


.351 


II* 


OBSOLEl'B— old,  ancient,  antiquated,  antique, 

old  fiishtoned,  obsolete..... 968 

OBSTACLE-ilifliculty,  Impediment, obstacle...  858 
OBSTINATE— obstinate,  oontnmacioui^  handy, 

stubborn,  headstrong I 

TO  OBSTRUCT— to  hinder,  prevent,  impede, 

obsiniet ! 

TO  OBTAIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  wln,oani  396   OPINIATED  loplniaied  or  opinlative,  concei:- 

TO  OBTAIN— to ge^r4in, obtain, procure .196   OPINIATlVSt    ed,efolMkal N8 

TO  OBTRUDE— lo  In  Jude,  obtrude 509  ^  OPIN ION— ophilon,  aantiment,  notion 88 


ONWARD— onward,  IbrwanI,  progrcawive 308 

OPAQUIl— opaque,  dark 481 

OPEN— iaiidid,  open,  sinorra...^ 438 

OPEN— frank,  candid,  Ingenuoiia,  frre^  open,  plain  431 

OPEN  ING— opening,  apertuir,  cavity 40l| 

OPERATION— action,  agency,  operation 998 

OPERATION— work,  operation . 
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•PPONBNT-«MiD]r,  ibCi  idYcnvy,  opponent, 

aiitafoi»*>t 1M 

ePPORTUNinr-'OoeMioo,  opportunity 418 

TO  OPP06E— to  combat,  oppote 134 

TO  OPPOBB~to  eoniradlct,  oppon,  deny 113 

TO  OPPOSE-^  ofe!|ec^oppoM IIS 

TO  OPP06£-^io  oppow,  rate,  thwart,  with- 

■uod 114 

OPPOBITB— advene,  enntrary,  oppoatta 135 

OPPROBHIUM— iufluny,  ignooilny,'  opprobrium  106 
TO  OPPUGN--to  confuie,  refulo,  disprove,  ofh 

paga 115 

OPTION— option,  cboioe «4 

OPUL£NC&-riche(h  wealth,  opulence,  afllttenea  340 

ORAL— verbal,  vocal,  onU.^ 4« 

ORATION— addnai, speech, oration, harangue..  461 
<tRATORY— elocution,  eloquemse,  oratory,  rbeto- 

rick 4« 

ORB— drele,  orb,  globe,  sphere.... 175 

TO  OBDAIN  )  to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  or- 

TO  ORDER    i    dam 184 

ORDEB^-elass,  order,  ranic,  degree S7e 

ORDER— command,  order,   injunction,  precept, 

mandate 185 

ORDER— direction,  order S13 

ORDEB— order,  method,  rule S76 

OBDBR-^ucceaalon,  series,  order 871 

TO  ORDER^~4o  place,  dispose,  order 978 

ORDINARY— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean. . 

ORIFICE— orifice,  perforailnn 402 

ORIGIN       )  origin,  original,  beginning,  source, 

ORIGINALS     rite S9S 

ORIGINAL— primary,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal   874 

OSTENSIBLE-eolourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  ibislble 510 

OSTENTATION— show,  parade,  ostentation ....  453 

OVA  L^-uUong.  oval 350 

OVER— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 879 

OVERBALANCE — to  overbalance,  outweigh, 

preponderate 800 

TO  OVEEBEAR^-^  overbear,  bear  down,  over^ 

power,  nverwhebn,  subdue   144 

OVERBEARING— imperious,  lordly,  domineer 

Ing,  oveihenring  ....1 185 

To  OVERCOME— in  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcame,  vnmiount y 144 

TO  OVERFLOW— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  3SS 
TO  OVERHEAR— to  hear,  Hearken,  overbear  . .  488 
TO  OVERPOWER^-to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 

root,  overthrow 143 

TO  OVERPOWER — to  overbear,  overpower, 

bear  down,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVERRULE— overrule,  supersede 800 

OVERRULING— prevailing,  provalent,  predomi- 
nant, overruling 905 

TO  OV  BRRUN        i  to  overspread,  overrun,  m- 

TO  OVERSPREADS     vage 507 

OVERSIGHT — inadvertency,  limttention,  over- 

slBhi. 483 

OVERSIGHT— inspection,overright,  superintend- 
ence  813 

TO  OVERTHROW— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 
Mut,  overthrow 143 


TO  OVERTHROW  )  to  overturn,  subvert,  over- 
TO  OVERTURN      )     thfow,  invert,  revene  ..  00 
TO  OVERWHELM — to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVERWHELM— to  overwhehn,  crush 504 

OUTCRY— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  OUTDO— 10  exceed,  excel,  surpMs,  outdo ...  873 

OUTLINES-sketch,  oodinsa 338 

TO  OUTLIVE— to  outilve,  survive 840 

OUTRAGE— afllhHit,  insult,  outrage ISI 

OUTSIDE— show,  outside,  sem|>lance>  appear^ 

ance 453 

OUTWARD— outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  OUl'WEIGH— to  overbalance,  preponderate, 

outweigh 900 

TO  OWN— to  atknowtedge,  own,  confess,  avow  449 
O  WNEBr-possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master . .  98 

PACE— pace,  step 301 

PACIFICK— peaceable,  peaceful,  paeiOck 301 

TO  PACIFY— to  appease,  calm,  paciiy,  quiet, 

still 351 

PAGAN-^gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

PAIN— paini  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PAINT— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch  . .  338 

PAIR— couple,  brtwe,  pair 434 

PALATE-palate,  taste 519 

PALE— pale,  pallid,  wan 309 

TO  PALLIATE— to  extenuate,  palliate.. 181 

TO  PALLIATE— to  glom,  vamiab,  palliate 515 

PALLlD-paie,  pallid,  wan 309 

TO  PALPITATE — ^to   palpitate,  flutter,  pant, 

gasp 305 

PA NEGYRICK— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick  130 

PANG— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PANT— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 308 

PARABLE— parable,  ailegory 539 

PARADE— show,  parade,  ostentation 45S 

PARASITE— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 596 

TO  PARDON— to  excuse,  pardon 189 

TO  PARDON— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  rendt   87 

PARDONABLE— venial,  pardonable 188 

TO  PARE— to  peel,  pare 518 

PARLIAMENT — assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 480 

PARSIMONIOUS— avaricious,  miseriy,  parsimo- 
nious, niggardly 101 

PARSIMONY— economy,  fliigaliiy,  parsimony  ..  lOt 
PARSON— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister. .  ■    89 

PA  RT— part,  division,  portion,  share 48S 

PART— part,  piece,  patch 489 

TO  PART— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  PARTAKE         I  to  partake,  share,  particl- 

TO  PARTICIPATE  J     pate 489 

PARTICULAR— chxumstantial,  nnnute,  particu- 
lar     173 

PARTICULAR— exact,  nice,  particular,  puncr 

tiial 803 

PARTICULAR— particular,  singular,  eccentrick, 

odd,  strange 985 

PARTICULAR— partlcuiar,  individual 959 

PARTICULAR-i)eeuIiar,ap|in>priate,  particular  831 
PARTlCULAR^-spodal,  speetfiek,  particular ...  899 


UfDU. 


fAlTlCULABLT-^HpedaUy.pulkotailfipriii- 

clpally,  chiefly 906 

FABTISAN— follower,  adherent,  partlnn 419 

FARTN£Rr-«oUeague|  partner,  coadjutor,  aaiat- 

•m 481 

VA&TNESSHIP— aMoclaUoD,  aocleiy,  conpany, 

partnerehip 4BB 

FAETY—(kctlon,  party «...  909 

FASSA6E— courie,  race,  paasace 875 

PASSIONATE— angry,  paeeionate,  hasty,  Iraeci- 

ble no 

PASSIVE-pa«hre,aiibaitalTe 149 

rASSIVB-paUen^pa«i▼e 149 

FASTIII£-"amuieaient,enl«rutnmeat,diTenlon, 

■port,  recreation,  paetime 391 

PATCH— part,  piece,  patch 486 

PATHETICK— moying,  ifliwtini,  patbeUck 301 

PATEENCS— patience,  enduraneerrtiifnaaon*..  149 

PATtENT-patlen^paMlve 149 

PATIBNT-Hnvalid,  patient 367 

PAUPER— poor,  pauper •••  847 

TO  PAUSE-io  demur,  hea|tate,panie 96 

PAT— aBowanoe,  nlpend,  lalary,  irafBi^  hUi 

W IM 

PEACE— peace,  quiet,  cahn,  traaqaUUif 361 

PBACEPUL    |p««»»"M*«w^»iP«5W«*— • 
PXASAMT— countryman,  peaiaat,  iwaia,  hind, 

nndck  clown 336 

PBCULI  AH— peculiar,  appropriate,  particular . . .  S31 

PBEIr-«kin,  hide,  peel,  rind 516 

TOPEEL-Hopeel,pai«.... 5U 

PEEVISH — eaptloua,  croai,  peevlah,  petulant, 

ftei'ul 816 

PBLLUClD—peUocId,  transparent 477 

PKNALTT-flne,  penally,  mulct,  forftitnre 901 

TO  PENETRATE— to  penetrate,  pieree,  perfi»- 

rate,bore.« 408 

PENETRATION — dlscemmeut,  dtsnrimlnation, 

penetration 71 

IVNETRATION— penetration,  acuteness,  saga- 

ehy 401 

PENITENCE— repentance,  penitence,  contrition^ . 

compunction,  remorse 86 

PENMAN— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

PENURIOUS— economical,  saving,  sparing,  penu- 

rloos,  thrifty,  niggardly ,.  101 

FENURY — poverty,  indigenes,  want,  penuiy, 

need 346 

PEOPLE— people,  nation 404 

PEOPLE— people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 495 

FBOPLE-people,  peraans,  foUu 495 

TO  PERCEIVE — to  perceive,  discern,  distin- 

gnWi 483 

TO  PERCEIVE— to  see,  perceive,  observe .483 

PERCEPTION— perception,  idea,  conception,  no- 
tion     75 

PERCEPTION— sentiment,  sensation,  peroeptioibi376 
FERBEPTORT— positive,  absolute,  peremptory- 188 

PERFECT— accomplished,  perftct... 988 

PEE7ECT— eonipleie,  perftct,  finished ; .  987 

FERFIDIOUS^Ihlthlesi,  peifldious,  treaeheroni  SOI 
TO  PERFORATE— to  peneiratei  pleiee,  perfo- 
fii0,bore 1 409 


PERFORATION-orifice,  perft»rttioa 409 

TO  PERFORM— to  eflect,  produce,  perform 989 

TO  PERFORM— to  emcuie,  RUIIl,  perform 988 

PERFORMANCE — producUon,  work,  perform- 
ance  89 

PERFORMER— actor,  player,  performer 908 

PERFUME— smell,  scent,  odour,  lyagianca,  pei^ 

fume 511 

PERIL— danger,  haurd,  peril 171 

PERIOD— sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase  ••  464 
PERIOD— lime,  |to«|Qd,  age,  date, em, epocha. ...  967 

TO  PERISH— to.  perish,  die,  decay 371 

TO  PERJURE— to  forsw^,  perjure,  suborn ....  98 
PERMANENT— durable,  lasting,  permanent ....  906 
PERMISSION— leave,  Uberty,  permimlon,  license  95i 
TO  PERMIT— to  admit,  alkrar,  permit,  toleiaiak 

sufibr Wt 

TO  PERMIT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 156 

PBIINICIOUS— destructive, ruinous, pernicious..  504 
PERNICIOUS— hurtfol,  aoztous,  noisome,  peroi- 


TO  PERPETRATE— to  perpetrate,  conmk 908 

PERPETUAL-rContlnaaltperpetaai, constant...  96S 

TO  PERPLEX— to  dlstrem,  haraw,  perplex 407 

TO  PERPLEX— to  embarmas,  perplex,  entangla  419 
TO  PERSEVERE  i  to  continue,  penevere,  pef- 
TO  PERSIST  .      S    slst,  pursue,  prosecute  ...    964 

TO  PER8IST-tolnsls^panist 988 

PERSONS-people,  peiBOM,  folic 488 

PERSPICUITY— clearness,  perspicuity 477 

TO  PERSUADE^Tto  exhort,  persuade 319 

TO  PERSUADE— to  persuade,  entice,  prevail 

upon 318 

PERSUASION— conviction,  peisuasioa 79 

PERTINENT— pertinent,  relevant 387 

PERVERSE — awliward,  cross,  crooked,  anio- 

ward,  froward,  perversa 316 

PEST— bane,  pest,  ruin 508 

PESTILENTIAL— eooli«iottB,epidemieal,  pesti- 
lential  199 

PETITION— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit 87 

PETTY— trifling,  trivial,  petty,  (VlTolbus^  futile . .  457 
PETULANT— captious,  crass,  peevlsb,  fretful, 

petolant.. 311 

PHANTOM— vision,  apparitioD,  phantom,  ghost, 

spectro 478 

FHRASE-eentenee,  propoailkm,  period, phrase..  484 
PHRASE    .  idicdon,  phrase,  phraseology, 

PHRASEOLOGY  (     style. 463 

PHRENSY— madness,  phren^,  rage.  Airy 981 

TO  PICK— to  choose,  pick,  select 934 

PICTURE— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 538 

TO  PICTURP^  vufe  TO  PAINT. 

PICTURE— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

PIECE— part,  piece,  patch 486 

TO  PIERCE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore  408 

TO  PILE— heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amam 348 

FILLAOB— tmplne,  phinder,  pillage 507 

PILLAR— pillar,  column 489 

TO  POrcH— to  press,  si|ueeie,  pinch,  gripe 308 

TO  PINE-to flag,  droop,  lai«uish,  pine 308 

PIOUS— holy,  pious,  devout,  religions 88 

FiaUB— maliee,  imneour,  spli^  gmdge,  pique .  •  •  361 
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nTEOVS-piCMai,doMil,wofU,ni6Ail 411 

Pn*BOU8   i 

PITIABLE  >pltfloiis,ptti«bl«,pltllbl 

PITIFUL    } 

PITIFUL-mean.  iridfiil,  lordM 411 

PlTIFUL-^omeinpdUe,  detpieiiUe,  pHlful »tt 

PITT— pity,  comiMflrioa : 

PITY— pHy.imacy - 358 

PLA€B— olBee,  place,  ekarfe,  fUMtloo 3SSt 

PLACE— place,  eliiwiiM,  ■tttton,  podUoo,  poet. .  'S78 

PLACE— piMe,  Bpoc,  ille t?8 

TO  PLACE-fo  place,  dfepoee,  order 978 

TO  PLACE— 10  put,  place,  lay,  aet 

PLACID— calm,  plaeM,  eertne 

PLAIN— apt  areni,  Tlatble,  dear,  ptein,  obvious, 

evident,  manlftst 478 

PLAIN— even,  aoMoth,  level,  pMn 

PLAIN — frank, ^candid,  Ingenttoue,  ftee,  open, 

plain 431 

PLAIN— elneere,  booeM,  inie,  plain 430 

PLAUDIT— applaoae,  acdamatlon,  ptaadh 130 

PLAUSIBLE — cokrarable,  aiiecloua,  oeiendble, 

plaudble,  feaaible 516 

PLAY— play,  same,  sport 381 

PLAYlUt— actor,  player,  perfoimer 

TO  PLEAD— apologlae,  defend,  josdiy,  excuse, 

exculpate,  plead 181 

PLEADER— defmider,  advocate,  pleader 180 

PI^ASANT— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing ISi 

PLEASANT— faceUnos,convenibIe,  pleasant,  jo* 

cular,  Jocose 461 

TO  PLEASE— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 

PLEASED— glad,  pltased,  Joyful,  clieernil 393 

PLEASING— agnseable,  pleasant,  pleMing 158 

PLEASURE-comfort,  pleasure 3S7 

PLEASURE— pleasure,  Joy,  dellgbt,  charm 393 

PLEDGE-Hieimetle,  pledge,  security 18:! 

PLEDGE — earnext,  pledge 184 

PLEN IPOTENTLART— ambassador,  plenipoten- 
tiary, envoy,  deputy 214 

PLENITUDE-fuhiMs,  plenitude 341 

Plenteous  )  plentiful,   plenteous,  abundant, 
PLENTIFUL  5     copious,  ample 341 

PLIANT^  I  "***"*•  ^^^^^  pliant,  supple 380 

PLIGHT— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  CAse 379 

feLOT— comblnBtlon,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 480 

TO  PLUCK— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  bale,  plucli, 

pntl,  tug 303 

PLUNDER— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

TO  PLUNGE— lo  plunge,  dive 353 

TO  FOINT—tn  aim,  point,  level 334 

TO  POINT  OUT— to  show,  point  out,  indicate, 

mark 451 

TO  POISE— to  poise,  balance 370 

POISON— poison,  venom 503 

pouIte'"*  I  •^"•'  f"^'  '"^  «"«*••"  • »" 

POLrrB-clTil,  pollta IM 

rolimSlLl'""^'''-'"" « 

TO  POI  .LUTEj-to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute, 
talBt,eairapt •        ISO 


POMF-«iagiiifle6Me,  B|deB<9ar,  pomp 4St 

K)MPOU»~magiBtertal,  m^|estlck,sutely,  pomp- 
ons, augoat,  dignified p.  454 

TO  PONDER— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse. . .    79 
PONDEROUS— heaivy,  bordenaome,  ponderous, 

weighty S7« 

POOlt^poor,  pauper 347 

POPULACE— people,  populace,  mob,  mobility. . .  498 

PORT— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

TO  PORTEND—lo  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend  94 

PORTION— deal,  quantity,  portion 488 

PORTION— part,  dhrlsfcm,  portion,  share «9 

POSITION — plaoa,  situation,  station,  poslUon, 

post sm 

POemON— aetfcM,  gesture,  gesticulation,  attl- 


POSITION— MMt,  poehion 80 

POSITIVE-actaal,  real,  poahlve .....  19S 

POSmVE— confident,  dngmatlcal,  positive.  1 . . . .  414 

POSrriYE-deflnite,  positive 458 

POSITfVE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory 188 

TO  PO8SR0B-HO  have,  possess 83T 

TO  POSSESS— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 938 

POSSESSIONS— goods,  possessions,  profierty. .. .  31ft 
POSSESSOR— posassBor,  proprieior,  owner,  mss- 

ler 918 

POSSIBLE— possible,  practicable,  practical 388 

POST— ploea,  alluatlon,  station,  position,  post. . . .  878 
POSTERIOR— eubeequent,   consequent,  poste- 

rtor S7t 

TO  POSTPONE— to  delsy,  dcfhr,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 988 

POSTURE— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  pos- 
ture, attitude,  position 99S 

POTENT— powerfbl,  potent,  mighty 187 

POTENTATE— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po- 

tenute 188 

POVERTY— poverty,  iDdjgsnse,  want,  penury, 

need SI8 

TO  POUND— to  break,  bruise,  squeexe,  pound, 

crush 801 

TO  POUR— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

POWER- power,  strength,  force,  authority,  do- 
minion   186 

POWERFUL— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

PRACTICABLE »   _,,.,  .    ^,  ,    .  «^ 

PRACTICAL       { i^"'»  praclicabte,  prw^lkat  381 

PRACTICE— custom,  habit,  manner,  practice ...  339 

TO  PR ACTISE— to  exercise,  practise 398 

TO  PRAISE— to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  ex- 
tol  138 

PRAISE  WORTHY-commendable,  praisewortliy, 

laudable 131 

PRANK— frolick,  gambol,  prank 308 

TO  PRATE       J  to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prate, 

TOPRATTLBt     prattle 488 

PRAYER— prayer,   petition,   request,  entreaty, 

suit 87 

PRECARIOUS — doubtful,  dubious,   uncertain, 

precarioua S8 

PRECEDENCE— priority,  precedence,  preference, 

pre-eminence  ■••..•«.• •....•••...•..,,  973 

PRBCtn)iar|-axaiBple,  precedent .881 
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ntfiUEDING-^ntecedent,  pneedtng,  prerioof, 

roveciHiif ,  anterior,  priory  former 37S 

FEECEPT— comouind,  order,  inJuncUon,  precept, 

maiidmte • 185 

fUECEFT— <ioctiine,  precept,  principle 80 

FRECfiPT— O'ULim,  preoeiit,  rule,  iaw 811 

PEBCIOUS— valuable,  preck  js,  custiy 437 

PRECIPITANCY— raabnev,  temerity,  bastinew, 

preeipiiancy -••  263 

PRECISE— accurate,  exact,  pruclae 803 

TO  PRECLUOE—to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude  259 
PRECURSOR— forerunner,  precuraor,  meaaenger, 

harbinger 215 

PREDICAMENT— tfituaUon,  conditioo,  state,  pre- 
dicament, plight,  case 279 

TO  PREDICT— to  foretel,  predict,  pcogooadcate, 

pcopbesy 94 

PREDOMINANT— prevailing,   prevalent,  over- 
ruling, predoniiuant 805 

PRE-EMINENCE— priority,  precedence,  pre-emi- 

nenee,  preference 273 

PREFACE— prelude,  preface 831 

TO  PREFER— to  chtioae,  prefer 233 

TO  PREFER— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 318 

PREFERABLE— eligible,  preferable 234 

PREFERENCE — priority,  precedence,  pre-eml- 

neoec,  preference 873 

PREJUDICE— bias,  prejudice,  prepoaKwion. ....  160 
PREJUDICE— disadvantage,  injury,  burt,  detri- 

nieitl,  prejudice 404 

PRELIMIN  A  RY— previous,  preliminary,  prepara- 
tory, iiiiruductory 874 

PRELUDB-prelude,  preface 831 

TO  PREMISE— to  premise,  presume 231 

FREBiEDITATION- foresight,  furethougb^  fore- 
cast, premeditation 399 

TO  PREPARE— lu  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify...  154 
PREPARATORY- previous,  preliminary,  prepa- 

ratiiry,  Introductory < 874 

TO  PREPONDERATE— to  overbalance,  prepon- 

derHte,  outweigh 806 

PREPOSSESSION — bias,  preposaeasion,  prt^u- 

dice 160 

PREPOSSESSION— bent,  bias,  incUnaUon,  pre- 


TO  PRESUM&-to  premlaciireaame 8» 

PRESUMING— preaumpUve,  prcaumpluoua,  pre- 

aumiag 238 

PRESUMPTION— arrogance,  presumptioii 831 

PRESUMPTIVE     ipr«aumptive,preMumplH0U8, 

PRESUMPTUOUS  t     presmiiiiig 838 

p&ETENGE— pretence,  pretension,  pretest,  ei- 

jse 2© 

TO  PRETEND— to  feign,  pretend 588 

TO  PRETEND— to  affect,  pretend 889 

PRETENSION— pretension,  claim 839 

PRETENSION  i  preteuce,preteo8ion,  pretext,  ex- 

PRBTEXT        >     cuse 8a> 

PRETTY— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

PREVAILING — prevailing,   ruling,  overruttog, 

prevalent,  predominant 805 

TO  PREVARICATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate  928 

TO  PREVENT— to  binder,  prevent,  impede,  ob- 

'Stmet » 858 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  anticipaie 880 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  obviate, preclude...  8SB 
PREVIOUS — antecedent,  preceding,  fbreguing, 

previoua,  anterior,  prior,  former 2W 

PREVIOUS— previoua,  preliminary,  preparatory, 

Introductoiy 274 

PREY— booty,  apoiU  prey 506 

PRICE— cost,  expense,  price,  charfe 438 

PRlCB-vahie,  worth,  rate,  price 486 

PRlDEi— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

PRIDE— pride,  haughtiness,  luainess,  dignity ....  100 
PRI  EST— -clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister ....  9Si 
PRIMARY    )  primary,  primitive,  pristine,  orlgi- 

PRlMITlVEi     nal 8»* 

PRINCE— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate  188 

PRINCIPAL— ciiief,  principal,  main 806 

PRINCIPALLY-«apocially,  particularly,  princi- 
pally, cliiefly 386 

PRINCIPLE— doctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

PRINCIPLE— principle,  motive 818 

PRINT— mark,  print,  mipression,  stamp 446 

PRINT— picture,  prim,  engraving 45o 

PRIOR— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previ- 
ous, anterior,  prior,  former 2W 

PRIORITY— priority,  precedence,  pra-emlnence. 
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PREPOSTEROUS — irrational,  foolish,  absurd, 

preposterous 01 

PREROGATIVE— privilege,  prerogative,  immii- 

nliy,  exemption 288 

PRESAGE— <mien,  prerogative,  presage 93 

TO  PRESAGE— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 94 

TO  PRESCRIB  i'>-lo  appoint,  prescribe,  ordain. .  184 

TO  PRESCRIBE-to  dictate,  preacribe 184 

PRESCRIFriON- usage,  custom,  prescription  ..  384 
PRESENT— gift,  present,  donation,  benefkrtion..  164 
TO  PRESENT— to  give,  ofllsr,  present,  exhibit...  ; 

TO  PRESENT— to  hitruduce,  present 163 

TO  PRESERVE— to  keep,  preaerve,  save 178 

TO  PRESERVE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  pro- 
tect  V ' *" 

TO  PRESS— CO  preiB,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

fRBSSlNG— pKasugi  urgent,  importttnate. . .  •     J5B 


273 


preference 

PRISTINE — primacy,  primitive,  pristiiie,  origi- 
nal  «W 

PRIVACY— privacy,  rellremenu  seclusion 853 

PRIVILEGE— privilege,  prerogaUve,  exemption, 

immunity ^* 

PRIVILEGE— right,  claim,  privilege 288 

PRIZE— capture,  seizure,  prize 506 

TO  PRIZEI— to  value,  prhBe,  esteem 436 

PROBA  BILITY— chance,  probability 170 

PROBITY— honesty,  uprlglifticas,  integrity,  pro- 
bity  ^ 

TO  PROCEED— to  advance,  proceed 381 

TO  PROCEED— to  arise,  proceed,  Iseue,  spring, 

flow,pmanhte •  ^1 

PROCEEDING— proceeding,  transactioa 383 


PROCEEDING  i 

PROCESS         \  *" 

PROCESSION— proceHion,  train,  retiao*.. 


proceeding,  proeesa,  progreaa. . .  3te 


dvW 
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TO  PROCLAIM— 10  BODOUiice,|»roelaliii,pabtlah, 

adveniM 443 

TO  PROCLAIM—io  declare,  pubUflh,  proclaim..  448 
PROCLAMATlON-dccree,  edict,  proclaniatioa  443 
TO  PROCRASTINATE— to  delay,  deftir,  poet- 
pone,  procrastinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard. .  ttO 
TO  PROCURE— to  gel,  gain,  obtain,  procure. .. .  306 
TO  PROCURE— to    provide,  procure,  furnlib, 

■iip(ily t 390 

PRODIGAL— cxtravagaot,  prodigal,  lavisli,  pro- 

Aiee 348 

PRODIGIOUS— enomoue,  prodlgloaB,  monstrous  350 
PRODfGY->-wonder,  miracle,  niarrel,  prodigy, 

monster 408 

PRODUCE— production,  produce,  product 3S0 

TO  PRODUCE— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  PRODUCE— to  eflbct,  produce,  perlbnn 980 

TO  PRODUCE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create  US 

raoSSSioN}'^"*'^'"^'*^'*^""*---  ^ 

PRODUCTION— production,  performance,  work  380 

PROF ANB— Irreligious,  profiwe,  Impious 03 

TO  PROFESS— to  profess,  dedare 443 

PROFESSION— business,  trade,  professton,  art. .  331 
PROFfCIENCT— progress,  proOdency,  improve- 
ment  S04 

PROFIT-^advantage,  profit 306 

PROFIT— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 307 

PROFLIOATB--pn»fllgate,  abandoned,  reprobate  S40 

PROFUNDITY— depth,  profundity 390 

PROPUSE-extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  proftase  348 

PROFU8ENE98I       ^  , 

PROFUSION       J  Vrot^n,  proftiseness ^ 

PROGENITORS— forefbthan,  ancestors,  prafonl- 

tors 900 

PROGENY— ofl^prlng,  progeny,  Issue 301 

PROGNOSTICKr  «omen,  presage,  prognostiek ...    08 
TO  PROGNOSTICATE— to  foretel,  predict,  prog- 

Dosllcate,  prophesy 04 

PROGRESS— proceeding,  proeem,  progress 833 

PROGRESS— progress,  proficiency,  iniprovemeat  9M 
PROGRESS        1  progress,  progression,  advance, 

PROGRESSION  \     advancement 904 

PROGRESSIVE— onward,  forward,  progrwstve  309 
TOPROHIBIT-to    fi>rbid,  p^lblbi^  lnteRlic^ 

proscribe 923 

PROJECT-  denign,  plan,  scheme,  project 334 

PROLIFICK— fertile,  fniitful,  prollflck .341 

PROLIX— diffuse,  prolix 464 

TO  PROLONG— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro* 

erasiinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

PROMINENT— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

PROMISCUOUS-promlscuous,  Indiscriminate..  884 

PROMISE— promise,  eogsgenient,  word 2^7 

TO  PROMOTE— to  encourage,  advance,  piomote, 

prefer,  forward 318 

PROMPT— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 969 

PROMPT— ready,  apt,  prompt 907 

TO  PROMUT«GATE— to  puMIsb,  promulgate,  di- 
vulge, reveal,  disclose 443 

RONENBS8— locHnation,  tendency,  propensity, 

prnneneas 160 

TO  PRONOUNCE-to  utter,  speak,  articulate. 
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PROOF— «ifntiient,  reason,  proof. . . . 

PROOF— proof,  evidence,  testhnony 4M 

PROOF— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  31^ 

PROP— staff,  stay,  prop,  supiport 938 

TO  PROPAGAl'E— to  speed,  cireulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate... 34$ 

PROPENSITY- ioclination,tendency,  proneness, 

propensity ^ MO 

PROPER— right,  Just,  proper 430 

PROPERTY— goodii,  property,  possessions 340 

PROPERTY— quality,  property,  attribute 938 

PROPITIOUS— (hvourable,  auspickius,  propitious  lOO 
TO  PROPHESY— to  foretel,  predict,  propheey, 

prognosticate 04 

PROPORTION— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

PROPORTIOV— symmetry,  proporUnn 435 

PROPORTIONATE— proportionate,  commensu- 
rate, adequate 434 

TO  PROPOSE--to  oflbr,  bM,  tender,  propose. .. .  Iff 

TO  PROPOSE— to  purpose,  propose SM 

PROPOSITION— seatence,   proposition,   period, 

phrase 464 

PROPRIETOR — poasessor, 
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TO  PROROGUE— to  prorogue,  adjourn 

TO  PROSCRIBE— to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict, 
proscribe 

TO  PROSECUTE— to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
sist, pursue,  prosecute 

PROSELYTE-  ton  vert,'  proaelyte 

PROSPECT— view,  survey,  prospect 

PROSPECT-^view,  prospect,  landscape 

TO  PROSPER— to  fiourish,  thrive,  prosper 

PROSPERITY— well-being,  welfare,  prosperity, 
happiness. 

PROSPEROUS— fortusaie,  lucky,  prosperous, 
succesaful' 

TO  PROTECT— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate. .. . 

TO  PROTECT— 40  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect 

TO  PROTEST— to  aflirm,  asseverate,  assure, 
vouch,  aver,  protest 

TO  PROTRACT— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro. 
crastlnate,  prolong,  pratiaet,  retard 

TO  PROVE— to  aigue,  evince,  prove 

TO  PROVE— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nifest  

PROVERB— axk>ra,  maxim,  aphorhm,  apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 

TO  PROVIDE— to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  sup- 

piy-- • 

PROVIDENCE— providence,  prudfuce 

PROVIDENT— careful,  cauUous,  provident 

PROVISION— fkre,  provision.. 

TO  PROVOKE— to  aggravate,  irriute,  provoke, 

exasperate,  tantalize 

TO  PROVOKF<— to   awaken,  excite,  provoke, 

rooae,  stirup 

TO  PROVORX— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 

PRUDENCE— Judgement,  diserethm,  prudence.. 

PRUDENCE— prudenee,  providence 

PRUDENCE— wisdom,  pradence 

PRUDENT        \  „^    .  ««^^,,., 

prudentialJP~*~''P™^'"**'' 

TO  PRY-to  yy,Nniialie,divt  iaio 
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PftTtNG— eiiTiQfiii,pi7iag,liiqalalttY« W 

TO  PUBLISH— to  tDiMMiKt,  prodalin,  advertise, 

publtoh «3 

TO  PUBLISH— CO  deelwctpabllihtproclftiiii....  44S 
TO  PUBLISH— to  puMWi,  proomlgale,  divulge, 

reveel,  dlMdoee 443 

PUERILE-7oiithrul,Javenno,  puerile 401 

TO  PULL— to  draw,  draft  baul  or  l»Iei  PvUt 

pliiek,tiig 303 

PUKCTUAL— enct,  nice,  panieular,  pnnetnal. .  903 
FUNIBHlfENT— eoirecUoo,  dledpllne,  ponlali- 

meat 904 

PUPIL-«liolar,  dieclple,  pupil 197 

TO  PURCHA8B— to  buy,    purchase,   bargain, 

cheapen 335 

PURPOSE— lake, aeoeont, reason, purpoae, end..  535 
TO  PURPOSE— to  design,  purpose,  Intend,  mean  533 

TO  PURPOSE— to  purpose,  propose 534 

TO  PURSUE— to  follow,  pttftoe '^"S^-TT^S' 

pemvei«ii  ^^iMttf 

.  S64 
.  fW 
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TO  PURSUE— to  continue. 


TO  PUT— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 

rO  PUTREFT— to  IOC,  putreOTiOomipt.  < 


TO  QUAKB-toalnke,tniiible,abudder,  quiver, 


aUAUFICATIOir — quaUfleatlon,  aoeomplMb- 

ment 

QUALIFIED— eonpetent,  fltled,  qualMled 

TO  QUAUFT-^lo  ft,  equip, prepare,  qualify.. 
PO  QUALIFY— to  qualify,  temper,  humour.... 
OF  QUALITY-^r  Asblon,  of  quaUty,  of  dls- 


305 
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154 
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QUAUTT— ^aUty,  property,  attribute 

QUANTITT— deal,  quantity,  portion 

QUARRBL-dtflbrenoe,  dispute,  quarrel,  alterea- 

lloo 

QUARREL— quanel,  brail,  ftud,  aAvy  or  firay. . 

QUARTBRr-dlstrtct,  region,  tract,  quarter 

QUERY        1 

QUESTION  \ 

TO  QUEflTION-to doubt,  qnaidon,  dtapute.... 

TO  QUBSnOff— to  ask.  Inquire,  question,  Inter- 

fogate • 

QUICKNESS— qafelniess,   swiftness,    fleetneas, 

celerity,  rapidity,  vdodty 

QUIET— ease,  qaiet,  leet,  repose • 

QUIET— peace,  quiet.  ealm,lranquimty 

TO  QUIBT-^lo  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still 

TO  QUIT— to  leave,  qult,rellnqnlsh 

TO  QUIVER— to  sbalw,  trsmblB,  ahodder,  qol- 


TOQUOTE-toclte, 
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RJtCE-coqiae,?  aii,  paawgi 

RACE-4hnily,  house,  Hneaga,  race 405 

RACE— race,  ■etteraHoB,  breed 407 

TO  RACK— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tOTw^. 501 

RADIANCE-radlanee,  brlffian^jl^^. 475 

TO  RADIATE— to  riilne,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radlaia 4W 

RAOE-«nger,cheler,  rage.  Airy 110 

RAG^-madness,  phrsBsy,  raga,  Any 9B1 

TO  RAItft-«a  lH|^M,nln,t0nvMi S8S 
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TO  RAISE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . . 
TO  RALLY— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  raUy, 

banter 

RAMBLE— excorrion,  nmUe,  tour,  trip,  Jaunt. . . 
TO  RAMBLE— lo  wander,  stron,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range  •.«. .•■.. 

RANOOUIUJiatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour  . . . 
RANCOUR— jnance,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique 

TO  RANOE-tocIsfli,  arrange,  rmnge 

TO  RANGE— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove. 


RANK— daei,  order,  rank,  degree. 

TO  RANS0M-10  redeem, 

RAPACIOUS— rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious. . 

RAPIDITY— quickness,  swiftness,  flertnfsi,  cele 
rlty,  rapidity,  velocity 

RAPINE— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 

RAPTURE— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 

RARE— rare,  scarce,  eingular 

TO  RASE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rass  or  erass, 
eflhco,  cancel,  obliterate 

RASH — foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 

RASHNESS— rashacai,  temerity,  hastineei,  preci- 
pitancy  

RATE— rate,  proportton,  ratio 

RATE— tax,  rate,  assessment 

RATE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 

TO  RATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rale.... 

RATIO— rate,  proportion,  ratk> 

RATIONAL— rational,  reasonable 

RAVAGE— ravage,  dasolathm,  devastation 

TO  RAVAGE— to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage. . 

RAVENOUS— rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious... 

RAY— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 

TO  RAZE— to  demolish,  raae,  dismantle,  destroy 

TO  REACH— to  reach,  atretch,  extend 

READY    easy,  ready 

READY— ready,  apt,  prompt 

REAL— actual,  real,  positive 

REAL— iatrlnsick,  genuine,  real 

TO  REALIZE— to  ftdfll,  accompllah,  leaUaa.... 

REALM— state,  realm,  commonwealth 

REASON— argument,  reason,  proof. 

REASON— cause,  reaeon,  rootire 

REASON— oonslderathm,  reeson 

REASON— sake,  account,  reason,  purpoee,  end. . 

REASONABLE— Mr,  honest,  equitable,  reason- 
able  

REASONABLE— ratknal,  reasonable 

REBELLION— contumacy,  rebellion 

REBELLION- Inrarrectkm,  eedltlon,  rebellloB, 
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TO  REBOUND— to  rebound, 
TO  REBUFF— to  rsAias^ 


decHna,  reject,  lepel, 


TO  REBUKE— to  cheek,  chide,  reprimand,  m- 

prove,  rebuke iio 

TO  RECALL  i  to  afejure,  recant,  ratiaet,  revoke, 

TO  RECANT  (    reeafl §47 

TO  RECAPITULATE— to  repeat,  redte,  reeapi- 


TO  RECEDE-to  eeeeda, 
the,  eooode .•< 


'•••«»••«••••••••••  ] 
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to  RBCEIVB-40  like,  racdve,  accept 833 

TO  R£C£IV£-to  adllli^  Kceive S35 

EBCBNT—  fresh,  m  w,  novel,  recent,  modern ....  988 

EBCEPTION— receipt,  recepUoo..... S33 

BfiCIPROCALr— mutual,  reciprocal » 334 

MJBCIPROCrrY— intercbange,  exchange,  recipro- 
city  334 

BBCITAL— relation,  recital,  narration 466 

TO  RECITE— to  repeat,  recite,  reheane,  recapi- 
tulate  465 

TO  RECKON — to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 498 

RECKONING— account,  bill,  reckoolog 433 

TO  RECLAIM— Co  reclaim,  reform 903 

TO  RECLINE-lo  recline,  repoee 363 

TO  RECOGNISE— to  recognlM,  acknowledge  ..  443 
TO  RECOIL— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil ...  305 
K^COLLECTION— niemoiy,  remaiBbrmnoe,  n- 

eollectlon,  remkiiacenoe 78 

BECOMPENSE— compenution,  amende,  aatla- 
fliction,  remuneraUon,  recnrnpenao,  requital..  438 

RECOM  PENSE— gratuity,  racompenae 440 

TO  RECONClLE-to  oouclllate,  reconcile 153 

TO  RECORIV-lo  enrol,  enliat,  record,  register. . .  468 

RECORD— record,  regtaAer,  archive 408 

TO  RECOUNT— to  relate,  recount,  describe  ....  460 
TO  RECOVER— to  recover,  retrieve  repair,  re- 
cruit   440 

RECOVERY- recovery,  restoration 440 

RECREATION— amusement,  entertainment,  di- 

.  version,  sport,  recreaiioo,  pastime 301 

TO  RECRUIT— to  recover,  reutcve,  repair,  !•• 

crult ^. 440 

TO  RECTIFY— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rcctiiy, 

emend,  Improve,  mend,  lietter 901 

RECTITUDE— rectitude,  uprlglitnesa 498 

TO  REDEEM— to  redeem,  ransom 440 

REDRESS— redress,  relief 305 

TO  REDUCE— to  reduce,  lower 148 

REDUNDANCY — redundancy,  superfluity,  ex- 
cess  343 

TO  REEL— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 301 

TO  REFER- to  allude,  refer,  him,  sugfest : 

TO  REFER— to  refer,  relate,  respect, regard.....  2 

REFINED— polite,  polislied,  reflned,  genteel 1C9 

REFINEMENT— cuidvaiion.  civilization,  reOoe- 

ment 108 

TO  REFLECT— to  consider,  reflect 76 

TO  REFLECT — to  think,  reflect,  muse,  pon- 
der     76 

REFLECTION- insinuation,  reflection 387 

TO  REFORM— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

«miend,  improve,  mend,  better 801 

TO  REFORM— to  reclaim,  reform 903 

REFORM  )  _-        _. 

REFORMATION  \  ««*».  «^«»»«««« «l 

REFRACTORY— unruly,  ungovernable,  reftmp- 

tory ! 

TO  REFRAIN— to  abstain,  forbear,  rcfhdn 944 

TO  REFRESH— to  revive,  refresh,  renovate  t%- 

new .•..5 

REFUGE— asylum,  lef ngB,  sDeiier,  tEtreH  A18 

TO  REFUSE— to  deny,  refuse *  ^^^  j 

RRPUSE-dregi,sedim«itt,aiQiibieqm«M»    M5 


TO  RBFDSS-io  raAiae^  deeiliM,  n!feet,repd,  i«- 

buff" 398 

TO  REFUTE— to  confute,  raAite,  oppugn,  dis- 
prove   115 

REGAL— royal,  regal,  kingly jao 

REGARD— care,  concern,  regard 48S 

TO  REGARD-to  attend  to,  mind,  heed,  regard. .  48S 

TO  REG  ARD— to  esteem,  respect,  legatd 487 

TO  REGARD— 10  consider,  regard n 

TO  R£GARI>~to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard...  395 
REGARDFUL-mindftil,  regardful,  olwwyaai. ...  490 
REGARDLESS — indiflbrent,   uBOonoeroed,  re- 

««»«»»<« ns 

RE6IMEN-food,diet,reginMo &I4 

REGION— district,  region,  quarter 48B 

TO  REGISTER— to  enrol,  enliat,  record,  nfistaf  468 

REGISTER— record,  register,  archive 488 

REGISTER— list,  roll,  calalogne,  regisiar 468 

TO  REGRET— «i  complain,  lament,  regret 408 

TO  REGULATE-^)  direct,  dispose,  rsgulata...  181 

TO  REGULATE— 10  govern,  rule,  R«ulate 908 

TO  REH£ARSE-to  repeat,  reeite,  ittbeaia%  i*- 

capitulate 4gg 

REIGN— empire,  reign,  dominion 187 

TO  REJECl'-io  reAiae,  decline,  reiioe^  repel,  n- 

bufl' sn 

REJOINDER— answer,  rep^,  nO^nder,  respoase  488 
TO  RELATE— to  refer,  relate,  reqwct,  regard. .  •  386 

TO  RELATE-to  rehite,  recount,  d«Hsribe 48| 

RELATED— connected,  related 418 

RELATION— relaUon«  recital,  narratioQ 408 

RELATION  \  relation,  relaUve,  kiirfred,  kins- 

RELATIVE  \     man 406 

RELATIONSHIP— kindcad,  relatkNiahlp^afltelv, 

consanguinity 491 

TO  RELAX— to  relax,  remit so 

RELENTLESS— Implacably  unrolentiag,  relent- 
less, Inexorable •. ai 

RELEVANT-pgrlincot,  relevant sn 

RELIANCE-dependence,Mianc« 410 

RELICKS-lwvings, 
RELIEF— redrea^,  relief. 
TO  RELIEVE— to  alleviate,  relieve 
TO  RELIEVE— to  help,  a«M|,  aid, 

Ileve ..,,  ]g| 

RELIGIOUS— holy .  pious,  devout,  nUgioue . . . ! .  88 
TO  RELINQUISH— 10  abandon,  desert,  foiaake, 

relinquish juj 

TO  RELINQUISH— to  leave,  quit,  rellnqoiah  ..  SS5 

RELISH— tnste,  flavour,  relish,  savour oii| 

RELUCTANT-nverse,  unwilling,  backwaid,  ie> 

luctant,  loath jsg 

TO  REMAIN— to  continue,  remain,  stay 901 

REMAINDER — ^rest,  remainder,  remnant,  reel- 

«>»»« «M 

REMAINS— leavings,  remains,  rrUcka ssr 

REMARK— remark,  obeervation,  comment,  nels^ 

nnnotminn,  commenlaiy 451 

REMARKABLE^-exiiaordinaiy,  remarkable ...  451 

TO  REM  ARK— to  noUee,  remark,  observe 4S0 

TO  REMEDY— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 309 

REMEDY— cure,  reiM^y agg 

REMEMBRANQE-memoiy, 

coUectioo^  wminlaeeBPs.«.« 
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REMfiilllRANCBB-flioiittaMiit,  neiiiorial,  n- 

membfaiicer •  500 

BEMIN  ISCEMCB-<iienQry,reneailNrMce,  racol- 

leeiSoD,  reiuinlioence 73 

E£MISS-lM«nfea^  lemlH,  earelen,  tbooffhtlcM, 

]ie<dle«i  iuauentiva < 

TO  EEMIT— lo  fof|ive,  pvdoo,  alMolTe,  remit. .    87 

TO  REMIT-Horelmz*  remit 1 

REMNANT— nst,  rensiii4er,  •wmaot.teridiM..  fttQ 
TO  B£HONST&AT£—to  oqKMtulate,  lenoii- 

■irate .-.  450 

BEMOR8S — repeDtnnce,  penltaoee,  contrltkiii, 

G(iinpaaction,reiiioiie 

REMOTE-dM^iO,  far,  remote 8B6 

SEMUNEEATlONi-eompeneatkm,  laitafaetloo, 
,  remiuwMtlon,  reoempeon,  ieq«iltal, 

438 

TO  R£ND-lol»feak,r«cJc,reoil,tear 501 

TO  RENEW        )  to  revive,  lefreifa,  renovate, 

TO  RENOVATE  (     lenevr SOO 

TO  RENOCNCE— loabaadoD,  rerisD»  re^ounee, 

abdieaie - «3 

ABNOWN— Tame,  reputation,  renown 47S 

BENOWNED— ftmous,  celebrated,  lenowned,  il- 

loitrioai «73 

TO  BEPAJBr— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recmU  440 
BEPARATION— lenoration,  restitution,  repara- 

tiim,aQemli • 430 

BEPABTEE-retort,  repartee 461 

TO  BEPAY— to  fwtore,  return,  repay 430 

TO  BBPEAU-ioabolieb,abrotate^  repeal,  annul, 

revoke,  caned S47 

TO  BEPEAT— to  repeat,  leeiie,  reheaiBa,  leeapl- 

tttlafee 485 

TO  BEPElr— to reAiee,  decline,  rnieot, repel,  rebnff  238 
BEFENTANCE— repentance,  penitence,  contri- 

tloa, compunction, remofw.*.. 1 88 

BEPETITION—repetitlon,  tautology 406 

TO  BEPINE— to  CQOipiain,  munnur,  repine 400 

BEPLY—anawer,  reply,  rejoinder,  rcfponn 400 

BBPOET— ^ame,  report,  rumour,  bearMy 473 

BBP06E    eaio,  quiet,  rert,  repeea 369 

TO  BEP09E— to  recline,  repoee • 383 

BBPREHENSION— reprehenalon,  reproof. 110 

BBPBBSENTATION— ehoiv,  eiJiiMUon,  repre- 

aentation,  eifbt,  spectacle 4SS 

TO  REPRESS— to  leprem,  restrain, eupprem....  SSI 

BEPBIEVE-reprlevcresplle 357 

TO  RBPRI]iANI>~to  cheek,  cliide,  seprlmand, 

reprove,  lebnke 110 

BEPRISAIr-reialiadon,  reprisal 440 

XEPROACB — discredi^  reproach,  scandal,  die- 
pace • 107 

BEPROACH—reproacb, contumely,  obkiqny  ...»  108 
TO  REPROACH— to  Uome,  reprove,  rspniaeli, 

upbraid,  censure,  condenm 110 

BEPBOACHFUI^-^eproaeliAd,  abusive,  seuni- 

kiM 100 

BBPBOBATE — prafllffits,    abandoned,    repro- 

bale iie 

TO  BEPBOB  ATE— to  reprobate,  condenm 100 

BKPBOOP—reprehension,  reproof 110 

TO  BBPBOVB-w  ebaek,  cbMe,  leprimand,  re- 

110 

4* 


119 
.  rm 

ITS 

960 
370 

849 


BEPUGNAJIOE— avemoav  antlpatby,  dislike, 

hatred,  repugnance 136 

BEPUTATION— character,  reputation 471 

BEPUTATION— fbme,  reputation,  ronown 4i>B 

BEPITTATIONlname,  reputaUon,  credit,  r»- 

BEPUTB       -   i    pnte 44l 

BEQUEST— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

euit 09 

TO  BEQUEST— to  ask,  beg,  request 197 

TO  BEQUIBE— to  demand,  require 801 

REQUISITE— necessary,  expedient,  essendal,  re- 

qulslle • 417 

REQUITAL— compensatkm,satlBfbction,  amends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward. .  496 

REQUITAL— retribution,  requital 44(0 

TO  RESCUE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 2«0 

RESEARCH— «uminatk»,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search. Investigation,  scrutiny 60 

RESEMBLANCE— likeness,  resemblance,  slmi- 

farity  or  slmlUtode 53p 

RESENTFUL— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  UO 
RESENTMENT— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  Ire, 

indignation , 

RESERVATION  >  ^ 

RESERVE  jrewrve,reserva»on... 

TO  RESERVE— to  reserve,  reuin 

TO  RESIDB-^o  abide,  sojourn,  dweU,  reside,  in- 
habit  

RESIDUE— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue. . 
TO  RESIGN— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  ab- 
dicate   

TO  RESIGN^^to  give  up,  abandon,  forego,  re- 
sign  9a 

RESIGNATION— patience,  endurance,  resigna- 
tion   140 

TO  RESIST— to  oppose,  withstand,  thwart,  re- 
sist   11$ 

TO  RESOLVE— to  determine,  resolve 333 

TO  RESOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 834 

RESOLUTB-<lecided,  determined,  resolute 834 

RESOLUTION— courage,  fbrtltude,  resolution. . .  140 
TO  RESORT  TO— to  frequent,  haunt,  resort  to. .  494 

RESOURCE— expedient,  resource 535 

TO  RESPECT- to  esteem,  respect,  regard 487 

TO  RESPECT— 40  honour,  reverence,  respect. . .  487 
TO  RESPECT— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard. .  396  § 
RESPECTFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectAil. .. .  150 

RESPITE— interval,  respite 857 

RESPITE— reprieve,  respite 857 

RESPONSE— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  406 
RESPONSIBLE — answerable,  responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 189 

REST— cessation,  stop,  rest,  Intermlssipn 957 

REST— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose ^ 306 

REST— rest,  remaihd<*r,  remnant,  resMde. 870 

TO  REST— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build .'.  408 

TO  REST— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 850 

RESTITUTION  )  restoration,  resiituaon,  repa- 

RESTORATION  S    ration,  amends 430 

RESTORATION— recovery,  restoration 440 

TO  RESTORE— to  restore,  return,  rep^y 430 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  coerce,  restrain 380 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress    .981 
TO  BB8TBA1N,  9U0  BE8TBIOTION. 


lU 
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401 


ftESTRAINT— eoMtnlat,  rwCniat,  nmiettoii. . 

TO  &ESTRICT--lobouiid,IiBlt,€oiifiiie|eUeiiiii- 
•eribe,  remfec 

TO  RESTRICT,  tnit  RESTRICTION. 

EE8TRICTION-H}oii8tnint,railralttt,  rertrietloii 

RESULT— efltet»  oonieqaeoee,  mult,  ionw,  erent 

TO  RETAIN— lo  hold,  keep,  deiaio,  retain 

TO  RETAIN— to  reserve,  retaia 

RETALIATION— KtaliBtloo,repriaal.... 

TO  RET ARD— to  delay,  defer,  poetpooe,  pncrae- 
tinate,  prolong,  protract,  raurd 

TO  RETARD— to  reurd,  binder 

RETINUE— pioeenion,  train,  reliMM 

TO  RETIRE— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  aeeede, 
withdraw 

RETIREMENT— privaqr,  lecUenBent,  eechialoa. . 

RETORT— retort,  repartee 

TO  RETRACT— to  ai^ore,  recant,  reiraet,  re- 
▼okBi  recall 

RETREAT— aejlum,  reftage,  eheiter,  retreat 

TO  RETREAT— to  reeede,  retreat,  retire,  with- 
draw, accede • 

RETRIBUTION— retribotlon,  requital 

TO  RETROEVB— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 


RBTR08PECT— ffNroapect,  review,  ennref ^ 

TO  RETURN— to  lealore,  return,  repajr 430 

TO  RETURN— to  revert,  reiuni SSn 

TO  REVEAL-to  pubUeh,  pronralfaie,  dlvulga, 

reveal,  diaeloee 443 

TO  REVENGE-^)  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate. .  110 
REVENGEFUL~rBeentftil,revei«eful,vtaidkUve  U9 
TO  REVERBERATB-lo  rebound  reverberate, 

recoO 806 

TO  REVERE         >  to  adore,  reverence,  vene- 

TO  REVERENCE  I     rate,revere 81 

REVERENCE— awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

TO  REVERENCE-^tobononr,  reverence,  raipeet  4S7 

REVERIE— drean,  reverie 01 

TO  REVERSE— to  overturn,  overthrow,  iubveit, 


TO  REVERT-Ho  revert,  recnm 3S7 

REVIEW— relroepect,  review,  eurvey 480 

REVIEW— revleal,  reviaton,  review 480 

TO  REVILE-te  revile,  vUiiy 108 

REVISION  I '•''*^ '*'''*** '•''•^ *^ 

TO  REVIVK-to  nvhre,  reftedi,  renovate,  »> 

«w 909 

TO  REVOKE-to  abjure,  recant,  relraet,  revoke. 


>  947 
TO  REVOKS^-io  aboileh,  abrogate,  repeal,  ra- 

voke,  annul,  cancel 9t7 

BEVOLT-kaunection,  aedltion,  nbdiloB,  ra- 

^^ 908 

RBVI^ARD— Gompenaatlon,  aatlBlbclkin,  amende, 

remuneration,  recompeoee,  requital,  reward  438 
RHETORICK-eh>cutlon,ek>qucnce,oraioi7,rbe. 


RICHES— richee,  wealth, opulence, affluence....  340 

RIDICULE— ridicule,  eaUre,  Irony,  iaicaam 104 

TO  RIDICULE— to  laugh  at,  ridicule 103 

TO  RIDICULE— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  raQy, 

108 


RIDiCULOUS--tenghahla,  Indkroua,  rUleatoae. 

comlcel  or  comick,  droll 101 

RIGHT— einlght,  right,  dheet 430 

RIGHT-i%ht,  Jual,  proper 430 

RIGHT— right,  ChUm,prlvil«ge... VB 

RIGHTEOUS^-godly,  rlghteoue 00 

RIGID  >auatere,    rigid,    aevere,   rlgorona, 

RIGOROUS)    aiera 381 

RIGOROUB-haieh,  rough,  eevere,  rigoroue 380 

RIM-bonler,  edge,  rtan,  hhm^  brink,  uargta, 

'•'ge IW 

RIND-ekfai,  hide,  peel,  rind 510 

RiPE-rIpe,  mature 987 

RISE-Hwlgln,  original,  ite,  i 

TORISE-ioriaB,l«ne,< 

TO  RI8E-to  nilae  or  rlw,  mount,  I 


m 

81 

m 

91S 


TO  RISK— to  heaard,  venture,  rbk 

RITB-lbim,  ceremony,  rite,  uhMTvaace 

RIVALRY-eompecltkm,  emnlailon,  rivalry  ... . 

ROAD-^ny,  rood,  room  or  rout,  eoune. 

TO  KOAM-towaader,itnll,ramhle,iove,nMm, 


ROBB|ERT--^predatiott,  robbery .... 
ROBUST-eirong,  Arm,  roboet,  etar^ 
ROLL— llai,  eatabgae,  roil,  regleter.. . 
ROMANCE-AMe,  tale,  novel, 

ROOM   <pace,reom 

TO  ROT-to  IM,  putrefy,  eorrapt 

ROTUNDITT-raaidneeB^  rainndlty 

TO  ROVE-Howander,Birall,ramble,nyve, 


sn 
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ROUGB-nhrupl,  ragged,  Nogh 

ROUGR-eoame.nugKrade 

ROUGH— hareh,  reugh,  aevero,  rifform. . . 

ROUNDNESS-iottndneei.  totnnd^y 

ROUND-elroult,  tour,  nmnd 

TO  ROUSB-tonwnken,  eidte,  provoke, 


190 
901 


ITS 


TO  ROUT— to  beat,  deftm,  overpower,  lont, 

overthrow.  ■•■••••.••........•..••.•,.•.•«,  143 

ROUTE   way,  road,  route  or  rent,  eonrae 97S 

ROTAL--royal,  rqgal,  kfawly 18O 

TO  RUB-40  rub,  chafe,  ftet,gaB 300 

RUDE— ooaree,  rough,  rude Ml 

RUDE— impertinent,  rude,  auucy.  Impudent,  Ineo- 

lent jno 

RU£FXrL--piteQue,  ddefVil,  woM,  raefhl 411 

RUGGED-nbrupi,  rugiBd,  tough 901 

RUIN— bone,  peet,  nrin ggs 

RUIN— deetruetlen,  rain aoi 

RUINOUS    dMUueHve.  rataow^  pendctone 504 

RULE-order,  method,  rale« S70 

RULK-^lde,r«le sjo 

RULE-mailBB,  precept,  rale,  Inw 911 

TO  RULE-to  govern,  rale,  regulate 90s 

RULING  -pravalUng,  pmvaleat,  raUng,  pradoml- 

tteot 905 

RUMOUR-lhme,  report,  rumour,  heamiy 47R 

BUPTURE-raptttre,ft«etui«,  fraction 50B 

RURAL     I 

RUSTICS  J™^  "^** » 

RUSTiCK— counttyaM,  | 

tMlck,  down*  •  ••  •  • 
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■ACnAllKNT-*-Ijoitf*t  Mppar,  eocliarltt)  awra- 

■wnt 83 

8ACR£D-iio(y,HeKd,dlvlM 89 

flAD— 4011,110007,  ml^dlHUI 410 

SAI>-«MNinilbl,Ml 410 

8AF£-Mft,Mcim •• 306 

Si"ciOU3{'«-^'«»'-P*"* ^' 

SAGACITY-- pciielntloBiaeiiteiieM,  ngieitj...  401 
flAILOIl— flOMiaii,  watenDw,  Milor,  moilner . . .  337 
8ALART— oUovraiioc,  01111004,  oalary,  wafoo, 

liire,|«]r 104 

SAKE— «afeo,  aoceanc,  mooii,  piirpooe,  oad 535 

SALUBRIOUS  I  bealUqr,  wlioieooiM,aoliilKlouo, 
SALUTARY     \    oofcituy 306 

Sli™"'''}-"^ --*»■«««»• « 

TO  SALUTE— to  accoot,  addicM,  iolate 461 

TO  SANCTION— <o  fmintwionoo,  laiietUMi,  lup- 

port 810 

SAMOTITY-lioUiiooo,iUiettty 88 

SANB-oomid,MUM,lieottbj 306 

SANGUINARY-Uoodfi  bloed-tiilnty,  aongal. 

wuy 507 

TO  BAP— to  oo|»,  ttndonnliie 508 

SAPIENT— oogo, oaiacloQg, ooplont h..  401 

SAECASM-fldiealo,  oattre,  irony,  nreaam 104 

TO  SATIATE— 10  ntioty,  oatlatp,  glut,  cloy. ...  383 

SATIRE— rldkiile,«Ulie,ln>ny,MreaMD 104 

SATIRE— wit,  hamour,  Mtlra,  liony,  bnileoqiio  70 
SATISFACTION 

n,  roooinpefiio,raqaltal, 

436 

SATIBPACTION— ooBtontnwit,  Mitiofcctlon. ...  384 

TO  SATISFY— to  •ailo^,pleaM»,|mttiy 383 

TO  SATISFY-to  satioiy,  aaUale,  gla^cioy....  3B3 
SAUCY— importiiiMit,  nidfl^  taoey,  iaipudont,  in- 

oolent aOO 

SAYAOE— chmI,  laliuman,   bartwrouo,  brutal, 

wuwngo 973 

SAVAGE— feroeiooo,  flerce,  oavafB 374 

TO  SAVE— to  doliver,  reicae,  aave StO 

TO  S  AVE— 10  icoep^  aave,  praoerve 178 

TO  SAVE— to  oafo,  ipare,  preierre,  proioet 170 

SAVING— ooofiomleal,  nTlng,  sparing,  tbrUiy,  pe- 

BurkMia,  oigiardly 161 

TO  SAUlVTER-lo  Iloger,  uny,  toltor,  iaaniar, 

log Ml 

BAVOUR-taote,flavov,i«Krii,iaToar 51S 

SAW,  9ids  SAYING. 

TO  BAY— CO  opeak,  oay,toU 465 

SAYING— «ziofn,mazlfli,  aphorinn,  apophthogni, 

•ayiof,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  mw SIO 

TO  SCALE— to  arise  or  rise,  moant,  aooend, 

dlmb,  scale 308 

8CAND  AL-diseredit,  dlegrace,  leproacii,  seaiidal  107 

SCANDALOUS— Inibinoos,  scandalous 108 

SCANTY— bare,  scanty,  destitute 930 

SCARCE— rare,  scarce,  singnlar SSO 

KAECELY— hardly,  scarcely 384 

8CARCITY-aearciqr,  dearth 850 

TO  SCATTER— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

SCENT— snell,  seent,  odour*  perftaaie,  flragranoe  511 
SCHEME— design,  jmu,  sclieBie,  prefect 534 


SCHISMATICK— heitttick,  echismattck,   seetar 

rian,  dissenter,  nonconformist. 08 

SCHOLAR-sctMlar,  disciple,  |upU lOT 

SCHOOL— echool,  academy 199 

SCIENCE— toowledge,  science,  learning,  eradi- 

tion 108 

TO  SCOFF— to  sooO;  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 30ft 

SCOPE-tendeney,  drift,  scope,  aim 388 

TO  SCORN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  101 
SOORNFUL-contemptuoiis,  sooraAil,  disdainful  108 

TO  SCREAM— CO  cry,  scream,  shriek 478  • 

TO  SCREEN— to  cover,  sbeller,  screen 5V9 

SCRIBE— writer,  penman,  scribe 338 

TO  SCRUPLE-to  scruple,  beeitate,  waver,  fluc- 
tuate     01 

SCRUPULOUS— conscientious,  scrupnious 88 

TO  SCRUTINIZE-to  pry,  scruUaise,  dive  into    98 
SCRUTINY— enmlaation,  seueb,  ioqulryi  ro- 

seavch,  investigatton,  scrutiny 98 

SCUM— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refbee 518 

SCURRILOUS— reproachful,  abusive,  scurriloue  108 

HEAL-aeai,  stamp 408 

SEAMAN— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner. .  387 
SBARCH— enmination,  seaicli,  inquiry,  iavesti- 

gation,  research,  scrutiny. 9S 

TO  SEARCH— to  examine,  seek,  search,  ezplon   OS 
SEASON  I  time,  season,  timely,  seaaon- 

SEASONABLEt     able 908 

TO  SECEDE-io  recede,  retreat,  latba,  with^ 

draw,secede 8S8 

SECLUSION— privacy,  letireoBeBI,  seclusion...  358 
TO  SECOND— to  second,  support 368 

f f^U^ .  »^  { "econd,  seeondaiy,  intekwr. .. .  374 
SECONDARY  S  *  ' 

SECRECY— concealment,  secrecy 518 

SECRET— dandcethie,  secret » 108 

SECRET— eeoret,  bidden,  latent,  ooonit,  myste- 
rious  500 

TO  SECRETE— to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 518 

TO  SECRETE  ONE*S  SELF— to  abscond,  steal 

away,  secrete  one*s  self 588 

awwPAVfAH  C  h^we^k.  echlsroaack,  sectarian, 

SEOUL AR— secular,  temporal,  woridly 98 

SBCURE-oertaki,  sure,  secure 308 

SBCURE-ea  A,  secure 368 

SECURITY— deposite,  plfdge,  security 183 

SECURITY— fence,  guard,  security 183 

SEDATE— compoeed,  sedate 987 

SEDIMENT-diep,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  515 
SEDITION— Insurrection,  sedhion,  rebeUon,  re- 
volt  908 

SEDITIOUS— (bcttous,  sediUoos 908 

SEDITIOUS— tumultuous,  turbulent,  sedtUoua, 

nwtinous 908 

TO  SEDUCE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce^  entice, 

decny 318 

SEDULOUS-aedukMis,  diHgut,  assUuoos 981 

TO  SEE— to  kwk,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 488 

TO  SEE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 4881 

TO  SEEK— to  examine,  seek,  search,  aipkire. .. .    OS 

TO  SEEM— to  seem,  appear 481 

SEEMLY-becomiag,  dece&^  seemly,  it,  suitable  808 


mnjoL 


TO  msOt-Hdltror  talM  bold  off  oMt,  Nlie, 

■iuiteh,gnuis  gri|M. «7 

mZIlRB-<a|iiuie,wlsuie,|iHn 506 

to  BBLeCT-toctuMMU,piGk|Wlect »4 

0ELP-CONCBIT 

'0ELF-8(JFFICI£NOT 

SELF-WILL 

flSMBLANCE-dMW,  Ottlild«  appeinpce, 


Mlf-will,   nir-coiiMit, 
■eir-wflldMiey 100 


376 


375 


flKNIOR-MBlor,dd«r,  oMer SOO 

•BN8AT10N— MollaMiiltMaHUompaitcpikm..  376 

«N8AT10N> 

SBNBB  J         *' 

BEW8B    Mni8,Jiklg<wwnt «...»    7D 

BBN8B-«icnUteatton,  nMantns,  import,  seiwe. . .  456 
BENBIBILTTY — fedinf ,  nMlbUity,  MHcepiibl- 

Uty 376 

TO  BE  8ENBIBLB-40  IM,  te  MaiiUe, 

■ek>i» 378 

f^^E }— "^--'«'".  •»««- 

BBNSU ALIBT'-MMuoIlM,  volupiainr,  •pk«r«. .  3TS 

BBNTENC£-d«cMon,  JvdfMiieot,  MMenM 8U 

BEWTBNCB   MnMact^  |Nriod,  ptanat,  profnri- 

ikm 464 

TO  BBNTENCB— to  wniaaeei  condMnn,  ibom. .  160 

8£NTBNTIOI7B-«eiitMiSloiM,wiilliiiental 376 

BBNTIENT--Mralblt,MMlUve,teiitleQl 375 

BENTIMRNT—MntlmmtiWMMlciifporMpikNi..  376 

SENTIMENT— oplBloo,  MntiiMot,  notloa 80 

SBNTIMBNTAL— MtttciilkMniMiUDiMMal 396 

SBNTlNEL-fiMrd^MiiilMl 180 

SEPARATE-^tfliirem,  distinct,  Kparaia 

TO  SEPARATE— to  atwtract,  Mpwalo,  dktin- 


8HACKLB-«halo,Mttr,btiid|itackto tkf 

SHADE      >^_^  _u-^  _  m 

SHADOW  J"»~«»">«flw 

TO  8HAKE-HD  ilialie,  tremble,  ilradder,  ^ulTcr, 

^iiake •• >• 

TO  8HAKE— U)  diake,  iglwie,  tost 301 

8HALLOW— iuperficimt,  •limiluw,  fUmsy 4ST 

8H  AME— dUlmnour,  dMgrac«,  ihame 10? 

8HA  MBLB8B— hnmodeM,  impiidmit,  abumMeM. .  90 
TO  8HAPB— to  form,  Auhlon,  moald,  simpe  ....  fl9 

TO  8HARE— to  divide,  dlitribuie,  ibw* 489 

SHARE— part,  dWMon,  portkNi,  ■hare 485 

TO  SHARE— to  partake,  participate,  ebaie 481 

SHARP— ebarii,  acate,  keen 406 

TO  SHED-lo  poar,  ipill,  shed 316 

SHELTER— asylum,  raflife,  alielter,  retreat 518 

TO  SHELTER— to  cover,  slielter,  screen 5lY 

TO  8HELTER-40  harbour,  theher,  lod|e 5I7 

SHirr-^vaskm,  shift,  subterAige AH 

TO  SHINE — to  ahlna,  gHtln',  sparkle,  radlala, 

glara 47i 

SHOCK— simck,  coiieusrion 3H 

SHOCKING— formMaUe,  draadfU,  shoeMi«t  ^^ 

riWe 306 

TO  8flU0T-«>  shoot,  dart 305 

SHORT— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  saroniary  990 
SHOW— show,  mitskte,  appearance,  senibrmioe. .  4SI 
SHOW— show,  eihiMtkm,  repraseiiutlon,  sight, 


TO  8EPARATE— to  divide,  separata,  part 484 

TO  BBPARATB— to  separata,  sever,  di^nln,  de. 

tach 4SI 

SEPULCHRE— grave,  lonh,  eepuichra 500 

SEPULTURE— httrial,  hitenneot,  sepaltorc 81 

SBQUEL-seqnel,  close 884 

SERBNE-calm,  placid,  serana 308 

SERIES    series,  cottiaa 975 

SERIES— succession,  series,  order 871 

JIERIOU8— eager,  earnaat,  sariOtts 309 

SERIOUS— grave,  serions,  soieam 308 

SERVANT— servant,  domestlck,  aienlal,  drudge  388 
SERVICE— advantage,  benefit,  uttlity,  service, 

svall,  use 398 

SERVICE— haneflt,servica,  good  oflca 166 

SERVrrUPE    servitude,  shivery,  boadago 338 

TO  SET— le  pnt,  place,  lay,  set 880 

TO  SET  PREE-to  flee,  set  See,  deliver,  libe- 
rate  940 

TO  SETTLE— 10  cnaiposB,sstlle 887 

TO  SETTLE— to  fix,  determine,  sstlle,  limit ....  997 

TOS1?rTLE-Hoflx,ssttle,sstabllsh 997 

TO  SEVER— tt)  separate,  sever,  Jfadoio,  de*aeh. .  491 
SBTERAL-^lflbrsBt,  several,  dlvait,  sundry,  va- 

rlnm 988 

SEVERE-aiiateie, rigid, severs, tiforoos, stem..  388 

SEVERE-^wmh,  rough,  severe,  ilfOfoaB 388 

BKVERE-^trict,  severs 804 

1 514 


SHOW— show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

TO  8HOW-HO show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate..  4St 

TO  SHOW— 10  show,  exhibit,  display 45i 

BHOWY-showy,  gaudy,  gay 458 

SHREWD— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

TO  SHRIEK— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 478 

TO  SHRINK— to  spring,  sUirt,  startle,  shrink. .. .  304 
TO  SHUDDER— to  shake,  tremble,  quiver,  quake. 


TO  SHUN— 4o  avoid,  eachew,  shun,  dude 

TO  SHUT— 4o  choe,  shut 

SICK       I 

SICKLY  {  ''^*  '^^^y*  diseased,  morbid 

SICKNESS— sickness,  Illness,  Indisposition 

SIGHT— show,  ezhlbttkm,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 

SIGN— mark,  sign,  mtte,  symptom,  token,  Indlca- 

tkm 


SIGN       1^. 
SIGNAL  >^^' 


987 

S6T 


447 


signal. 


8I6NAL-<elgnal,  memorable 

TO  SIGN ALIZE-m  signaliae,  distinguish 

SIGNIFIC  A  NT-elgnlflcant,  exptesrive 

SIGNIFICATION-slgnlfleatltm,  meaning,  eensa, 
bnport 

SIGNIFICATION — sIgnUlcatfcm,  avail.  Import- 
ance, consKqiience,  moment,  weight 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  denote,  slgtiiry,  Iniftiy 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  express,  declare,  signify,  utter, 
testily 

SILENCE— sllenoe,  tacUumi'iy 

SILENT— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speeehleai 

8TLLY— simple,  silly,  fnoIWi 

SIHILARriT- likeness,  resemblsnce,  similarity 
orsimllteude 


474 
474 


458 


454 
451 


46^ 
401 


IRDSX. 


ftp 

SlMILITUDE-flkcneH,  reteniblaiiee,  ■Imnmrlty 

or  sfmllHwie t ; 53S 

8IMPLK— tlMple,  tfngte,  singulu' 9S0 

8niPLB-«iinpl«,rin]r,ftx>IWi 401 

SIMULATION— sfmnlafiDii,  dtartmalatloii 590 

6IN— crime,  Ttee,  aln J83 

SINCERE— candid,  open,  ttncere 430 

SINCEEE— bamsr,  wvim,  rinecra,  cordial 431 

StNCEKE— sincere,  honest,  trae,  plain 490 

SINGLE— M)lflaty,  sole,  only,  tingle i..  S51 

SINGLE— one;  Miiigle,  only S5l 

SINGLE       1^     ,     .    ,      .      ^  ««A 

SINGULAR  t'^P*^"'*^'*^*" ** 

SINGULAR— rare,  ecarce,  sinpitar S90 

SINGULAR— particalar,  slngular,odd,  ecoentrtck, 

ttrange 385 

TO  SINK— to  fkii,  Srop,  droopt  link,  tambie. ....  303 

SITE— piMe,  ifpot,  flte 878 

SITUATION— clrcamnance,  rituation 173 

SITUATION— place,  lituatlon,  elation,  poeitioo, 

port 278 

SITUATION— situation,  condilloo,  itate,  predica- 
ment, pllgin,  caw S79 

SEZE-etiie,  raatHkude,  greatnesi,  bulk 348 

TO  SKETCH— lo  paint,  dcpfet,  delineate,  iketch  338 

SKETCH— ekelcli,  outlines 338 

SKILFUL— clever,  skilful,  expert,  adroit,  dexter- 
ous     80 

SKIN— riiin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

BLACK— slack,  loose SIA 

TO  BLANDER— to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  ca- 
lumniate, slander 105 

SLATER Y— servitude,  aAavery,  bondage 338 

SLAUGHTER— carnage,  slaughter,  masncre, 

bulchery  510 

TO  BLAY— to  kilt, murder,  slay,  Msaisinate ....  510 
TO  SLEEP— to  deep,  slumber,  dnce,  drowse,  nap  30O 

SLEEPY— aleepy,  drowsy,  letbarglck 300 

SLENDER— thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 351 

TO  8LIDE-«o  slip,  slide,  glide 303 

BLIGHT— caisory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory S02 

^^^}  thin, -«Nler,  slight,  sum 351 

TO  BLIGHT— 4n  disregard,  neglect,  slight 483 

TO  BLIP— to  nHp,  slide,  glide 303 

SLOTHFUIf— Inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 


8L0W— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 900 

SLUGGISH- inactive.  Inert,  laay,  slothful,  slug- 

g»* 208 

TO  SLUMBER— to  sleep,  slumber,  doae,  drowse, 

■ap 300 

BLY— cunning,  crafty,  tubtle,  sly,  wily 9B 

BMALI^r-llitle,  diniinuiive,  small 350 

TO  6MEAR— to  smear,  daub 515 

BtfELL— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fVagranoe  511 

SMOOTH— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

TO  8MOTH ER— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother SISS , 

TO  BMOTHER — to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,        | 

chnka .^ S9S 

TO  8N  ATCH— to  Iny  or  take  hoM  of,  catch,  selae, 

«ialch,gnip,  gripe •••  S37 


TO  SNEEE— to  scoff,  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer....    104 

TO  80AK-to  soak,  drench,  steep 5K 

SOBER— abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  temperate  944 

BOBRtf— sober,  grave SM 

SOBRIETY— OHNleMy,  moderation,  temperance,  ' 

sobriety 90 

SOCIAL      ) 

SOCIABLE  l""''*''^'**^  ***•"* ^ 

SOCIETY— aasoclatlon,  society,  company,  part- 
nership   48B 

SOCIETY— community,  society 487 

SOCIETY— feltowship,  society 480 

SOCIETY— society,  company 4^ 

SOFT— soft,  mild,  gentle,  taeek 359 

TO  SOIL— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  SOJOURN— to  abide,  sqfoom,  dwell,  reside, 

Inhabit 90, 

TO  SOLACE— to  console,  solace,  coiitfort 396 

BOLDIER-LIKB— martial,  military,  soldierlike, 

warlike 337 

SOLE— solitary,  sole,  only,  single SSI 

SOLEMN— grave,  serious,  solemn 309 

TO  SOLICIT— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  Implore,  crave )S8 

SOLICITATION— soliciiailon,  Importunity MB 

SOLICITUDE— care,  anxiety,  solicitude 49S 

SOLID-fimi,  fixed,  solid,  stable S98 

SOLID— hard,  Arm,  solid 379 

SOLID— substantial,  solid 379 

SOLITARY— atone,  solitary,  lonely S99 

SOLITARY-soUtary,  sole,  only,  single 951 

SOLITARY-eolltary,  desert,  desohile 953 

TO  SOL VE-to  solve,  resolve 8M 

SOME— some,  any 259 

SOON— soon,  early,  betimes .989 

TO  SOOTH— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 381 

SORDID— mean,  piliful,  sordid 411 

SORROW— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

SORRY— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 419 

SORT— kind,  species,  sort 499 

SOVEREIGN— prince,  monardi,  sovereign,  po- 

intate 188 

SOUL— soul,  mind 8S 

SOUND-sound,  sane,  healthy 389 

SOUND-amind,  tone SU 

SOURCE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 999 

S'lURCE— spring,  fountain,  souree 3S9 

SPACE— apace,  mom 359 

SPACIOUS— ample,  spacious,  capacious 359 

TO  SPARE— to  give,  affl)rd,  spare 183 

TO  SPARE— to  save,  spare,  preset  ve,  protect. ...  179 
SPARING— economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

niaardly • 16- 

SP ARK— gallant,  beau,  spark 38t 

TO  SPARKLE— to  shine,  gUtter,  glare,  sparkle, 

diate 476 

TO  SPEAK— to  speak,  say,  tell 46S 

TO  SPEAK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse..  499 
TO  SPEAK— to   utter,  speak,   articulate,  pro. 

nounce ^ 

SPECIAL-spectal,  speciflck.  particular 90 

qPECIES-kind,  species,  sort 496 

8PECIFICK-«peelaI,specl9ck,partteuUr 991 


Jri 


INDEX. 


.  8FECIMEN--conri  nodal,  ptttern,  ipedDM..* .  530 
8PECTOUS--€oloorablfl,«p«doiw,<Mteiialble,  fea- 
sible, pl«iMlble 516 

BPECK—bi«iDbih,BUio,epot,  speck,  flaw 197 

SPXCTACLK-«how,  asUbltion,  reprasenUUon, 

jlght,  speeucle 45S 

BPECT  ATOK~4o9keivon,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 

senrer 483 

gpEGTR£— TisloD,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

'  SPECULATION— theory,  speculation 80 

SPEBCH— address,  speech,  haranfue,  oratton. ...  401 
.aPEECH— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect  ,.  463 

.BPEECHLESS-^leat, dumb, mute, speechless..  404 
TO  SPEED— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  eipe- 

dite,  despatch 961 

TO  SPEND— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  SPEND— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  diss!- 

pate,  squander 344 

SPHERE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

TO  SPILL— CO  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SPIRIT— animation,  life,  ▼iyacttjr,  spirit 3S6 

SPIRITED— spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly   00 
SPIRITUAL— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial, 

spiritual 00 

SPIRITUAL   i  spirituous,  spirited,  ghotUy,  qd- 

SPIRITUOUsi     ritual, 00 

SPrrE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique... .  3S1 
SPLENDOUR— brightness,  lustre,  splendour,  brU- 

ilaney 474 

SPLENDOUR— splendour,  magnificence,  pomp. .  453 
SPLENETICK— gloomy,  morose,  sullen,  splene- 

Uck 411 

TO  SPLIT— to  break,  burrt,  crack,  split SOS 

SPOIL-booly,  spoil,  prey 500 

8P0NTANE0UBLT— willingly,  spontaneously, 

voluntarily  — 150 

SPORT— amusement,  diverston,  entertainment, 

sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

SPORT— play,  game,  sport 384 

TO  SPORT— to  Jest,  Joke,  make  game  of,  sport. .  104 
SPORTIVE— Hvely,  sprlghUy,  Tivackras,  sportive, 

merry.  Jocund 380 

SPOT— filace,  spot,  ilte 978 

SPOT— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 187 

SPOTLESS,  vUa  UNSPOTTED. 

TO  SPOUT— to  spurt,  spout 353 

SPRAIN— strain,  »pratn,  stress,  force S2I 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  expand,  dlffUse 346 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  cbeulate,  propagate,  dis- 
seminate   345 

SPRTOHTLT— cheer  All,  merry,  sprightly,  gay...  380 
8PRIOHTLT— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  spor^ 

ive,  merry 380 

SPRING— spring,  founuin,  source 353 

TO  SPRING— lo  arise,  proceed.  Issue,  spriqg,  flow, 

emanate 901 

TO  SPRING— to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink....  304 

TO  SPRINKLE-to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TP  SPROUT— to  sprout,  bud 353 

flPBUCE—finlcil,  foppish,  spruce 380 

SPURIOUS— spurious,  suppositious,  counterftlt..  580 


TO  SPURT— to  ipvt,  spout 3il 

SPT— emissary,  spy 4i0 

TO  saUANDBR— to  spend  or  expend,  waste, 

squander t 344 

saUEABUSH— fostldkNis,  squeamish SSS 

SQUEEZE— to  break,  bruise,  squeese,  pound, 

crush SOI 

TO  saUEEZE— to  press,  squeese,  pinch,  gripe. .  300 
STABILITY— eoMlancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

flrmaess SO 

STABLE— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 8M 

STAFF    staff,  stay,  prop,  support 938 

STAFF— staff;  stick,  crutch 930 

TO  STAGGER— to  staoer,  reel,  totter 30S 

TO  STAGNATE— to  stand,  stop,  nst,  stagnate. .  SSB 

STAIN— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 197 

TO  STAIN-lo  colour,  dye,  Unga,  stain 5]f 

TO  STAIN— lo  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  STAMMER— to  hesitate,  Mter,   stamasar, 

stutter 07 

STAMP— mark,  print,  impresrfon,  stamp. 448 

TO  STAMP— to  seal,  stamp 450 

TO  STAND-to  stand,  Slop,  rest,  stagnate 958 

STANDARD— criterion,  stendard 990 

TO  STARE— fo  stare,  gape,  gaae 439 

^?I^J][,„  I  to  spring,  start,  startle,  staink..  300 
TO  STARTLE  $»""'»  » 

STATE-situation,  eoaditlon,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 979 

STATE— state, realm,  commonwealth..... 180 

STATION— condition,  station 980 

ST  ATI  ON— place,  situation,  steilon,  position,  post  978 
STATELY— magisterial,  m4esUck,stately,pomp- 

ous,  august,  dignified 451 

STAY— staO;  stey,  support - 938 

TO  STAY— to  continue,  remain,  stey 983 

STEADINESS-constancy,  stabUity,  stesdlness, 

firmness 996 

TO  STEAL  AWAY— to  abaeond,  steal  awiv,  se- 
crete oue*s  self . 580 

TO  STEEP— to  soak,  drench,  steep 518 

STEP— paee,  step m 

STERN— austera,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stem. . .  38ft 

STICK— suff,  stkk,  cruteh 939 

TO  8TIGK-to  stlak,  cleave,  adhere 419 

TO  STICK— to  fix,  fasten,stlck 99S 

TO  STIFLE— to silfie, suppress, smotlier.......  989 

TO  STIFLE— fo  suflbeate,  stifie,  ehoke,  smo- 
ther  999 

STIGMA— mark,  badge,  stigma 449 

TO  STIMULATE^^  encoursge,  snimate,  in- 
cite, Impel,  urge,  stimulate.  Instigate 311 

TO  STILL— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still  361 
STIPEND— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages, 

hire,  pay 104 

TO  STIR^— to  stir,  move 301 

TO  STIR  UP— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 310 

STOCK— stock,  store 34t 

STOP— e««satlon,  stop,  rest,  intermission 957 

TO  STOP— to  check,  Stop 9S8 

TO  STOP— to  hinder.  Stop 958 

TO  STOP— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnste USB 

8JORB-«tock,  store #41 


INDEX. 


ML 


fflOBM-lmae,  idB,  blait»  ion,  Mono,  tnpeM, 


arOEY    Mtdote,  Moc7,Ule 

0TOUT— eorpahntilaMjiatoot....^ 

STRAIN— itnlji,ainta,itreH,roR« 

8TRAIN~«li<Mi,  drain;  emphMto  .aeeent. . 

8TRAIOHT-«lni|hC,  rifiht,  direct 

8TBAIT-H(rait,  narrow . 


3S3 

.  487 
.  511 
.  »1 
.  981 
.  430 
.  SB5 
8TKAN6B-i»artlcaIar,  lingalar,  ocid,eeeendick, 

aUanffe 385 

erTRANGER— atranfer,  foreifiier,  alien 366 

BTRATAGEIi— artifice,  trick,  flnaaM,  atratagem  SSI 
TO  8TRAT— to  deviate,  wander,  awerve;  stray  196 

STREAM-atream,  eorrent,Ude 358 

T0  8TRBAM— tollaw,fltrean,guah 3a 

STRENGTH— power,  atrenglb,  force,  antbority, 

4oBlBloa 186 

ro  STRENGTHEN— to  atrengthen,  Ibrtify,  Invi- 

gorale*- 3T9 

STRENUOUS-atrenuooi,  bold 141 

STREBB-«iala,  apnln,  atreai,  finca 991 

BTREOO    itrei^  attain,  empharfa,  accent 981 

TO  nUETCH— to  reach,  atieteli,  eitend 348 

STRICT-elrkt,  severe 904 

BTRIOTURE— anUnadvenkm,  critklm,    stile* 

tare 119 

STRIF£-conteiitioo,striA 138 

STRIFE— dtMenaion,  contention,  discord,  strife*  >  133 

TOBTRIKE-4obeal,blt,stril[e 149 

ro  STBIP— 10  bereave,  deprive,  strip 505 

ro  STRIVE— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

TO  STRITE-Ho  endeavoor,  alas,  strive,  straf- 

gla 381 

STROKE-biow,  stroke 148 

TO  STROLI*— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

rDain,rai|e 196 

STRONG    tegent,  forcible,  stronf 980 

STRONG— atraof,  firm,  roboat,  sturdy 379 

STRUCTURE-edlflee,  structure,  fbbrick 490 

TO  STRUGGLE— to  endeavour,  aim,  struggle, 

strive 381 

MTURBORN— obstinate,  oontnmacloas,  stubborn, 

bwdsii  nng,  heady 800 

STUDY    attentloo,  application,  study 4S3 

STUni>--«tapld,  dun 401 

STURDY— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 379 

TO  STUTTER — to  hesftale,  iblter,  atammer, 

sMtar 07 

STYLE— dietloa,  style,  phrase,  phraseology 463 

TO  STYLE— to  naan,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

dfBlgwan,  cbaracteriae. 471 

SUAVrrY-snavtty,  mbanky 196 

TO  SUBDUE—40  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 
overeome,  sunnonnt*  •>•«■••■■•••••   ••••••■•  144 

TO  SURDUE— to  overbear,  bear  dowa,  over* 

power,  overwhslam  subdue 144 

TO  SUBDUE-to  subject,  sul^ugate,  subdue 145 

BUBJECT-Hnatter,  materials,  auldeet 385 

SUBJECT— otjcct,  iutileet 385 

BUBJBCT— subject,  liable,  ezpoeed,obneiilous..«  140 
SUBJECT— subject,  snbovdinate,  Inftriour,  aob- 

amricnt 146 

TO  SUBJECT— to sutjjeet, subjugate, subdue....  145 
TO  SUBJOIN-HO  aflli, eul^oln,  altKb,  annex..  419 


TO  SUB JUGATB-40  antjleac,  satriugate,  subdue  145 

SUBUME-greai,  grand,  subUme 486 

SUBMISSIVE-complalnt,  yielding,  subralisive  151 

8UBMI8Siy£-humMe,  modest,  submMve 147 

SUBBnSSlVE-obedient,  submissive,  obsequious  140 

8UBMI8SiyE-paai|ve,submlaBive 140 

TO  SUBMTT-to  comply,  yield,  submit 160 

8UBORDINAT£~«ttbJeel,subordinate,  Inlbriour, 

auhservlent 146 

TO  SUBORN— to  forswear,  peijure,  aubom 89 

SUBSEaUENT— aubaequent ,  consequent,  poate- 

rior 89S 

SUBSERVIENT— subject,  Bubordlnate,inferiottr, 

aubservlent 146 

TO  SUBSIDE— to  subside,  abate.  Intermit 871 

TO  aUB8IST^-to  be,  ezls^  subsist.. 
SUBSIBTENCE-livelibood,  livli«,  i 

malntenanoe,  support,  suslenanoe 830 

SUBSTANTIAL-substanUal,  solid 309 

TO  SUBSTITUTE— to  change,  eichange,  baiter, 

aubstltute 834 

SUBTERFUGE— evaalon,  shift,  subterfhge SO 

SUBTLE— cunning,  crai^,  subtle,  sly,  wily sn 

TO  SUBTRACT— to  deduct,  subtract 481 

TO  SUBVERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 503 

TO  SUCCEED— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 871 

SUOCESSFUI«— fortunate,  lucky,  proeperous,suo- 


SUCCESaiON— succession,  swles,  order 

SUCCESSIVE— succesrive,  aheraate 

SUCCINCT— abort,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary  

TO  SUCCOUR-to  help,  aaslst,  aid, 


971 
978 


.364 

157 
88i 

140 


TO  SUFFER— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  snflbr,  to- 
lemte 

TO  SUFFER— to  let,  leave,  snfibr 

TO  SUFFER— to  sulftr,  bear,  endure,  support. . . 

SUFFICIENT— enough,  suAclenl 

TO  SUFFOCATE— to  suflbcate,  stifle,  smother, 
choke , 

SUFFRAGE— vote,  sufliage,  voice 

TO  SUGGEST- tt)  aUude,  refor,  hint,  suggest ... 

TO  SUGGEST— 40  bint,  suggest,  intimate^  inslnu- 


SUGGESTION— dictate,  auggestion 184 

SUIT— prayer,  petition,  request,  suit 87 

TO  SUIT— to  agree,  accord,  aolt 138 

TO  SUIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accomuMdate 154 

SUITABLE— becoming,  decent,  aeemly,  suitable, 

fit M6 

SUITABLE— eonformaUe,  agreeable,  auluble...  138 
SUITABLE— commodious,  convenient,  suitable. .  417 
SUTTABLB— correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  155 

SUITOR— tover,  suitor,  wooer 380 

SULLEN— i^oomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetick ....  411 

TO  SULLY— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  Urnlsh. .......  514 

SUMMARY— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary   886 

TO  SUMMON— to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 400 

TO  SUMMON— to  cite,  summon 460 

SUNDRY— diflbrent,  several,  divera,  sundry,  va- 


IfU 


nCDEX. 


0tTPEKnCIAL--«uperfielaTf  ilianow,  ffimtf  ....  457 

BUPER  PICI£9-«urrace,  luperflciea 4S7 

BUPERPLUITT— ezcC8i,su|)erflult7,  redundancy  343 
8UPBRINTENDBNCY — intpeetloa,  ovanlglit, 

•uperintendency 913 

BUPERlORrrr— excellence,  ■operiority  ...  ^ ... .  S74 
BUPEKSCRIPTION — direcUon,  ■upencriptton, 

addrwi 813 

TO  8UPEKSEDE— to  overnile,  raperaede 206 

SUPINE— indolent,  supine,  little«,  careleM 360 

8 UPPLB— flexible,  pliant,  luppte 306 

TO  8UPPLICATE— to  beg,  beseecb,  aottcit,  en- 
treat, lUppllcBte,  Implore,  crave 138 

TO  SUPPLT— 10  provide,  procure,  fumlab,  lup- 

P»F 3W 

81TPPORT— nvelibuod,  living,  eabrirtencd,  np- 

port,  sustenance 636 

fi(JPPORT--«lafl;  stay,  support 838 

TO  8UPPOKT— to  countenance,  sanetloUi  sup- 
port  ^ 310 

TO  SUPPORT— to  bold,  maintain,  support 837 

TO  SUPPORT— to  second,  support 365 

TO  SUPPORT— to  suffer,  bear, endure, support..  HO 
TO  SUPPORT— to  sustain,  support,  maintain ....  838 
TO  SUPPOSE— to  conceive,  appfeliend,  auppose, 

imagine 74 

TO  SUPPOSE— to  tbink,  suppose,  Imagine,  deem, 

believe 75 

BUPPOSrriON— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise  94 
SUPPOSITIOUS— spurious,  suppositious,  coaii- 

lerAdt 539 

TO  SUPPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress  . .  831 
TO  SUPPRESS-lo  stifle,  suppress,  smotber ....  932 

SURE— eeitain,  sure,  secure 366 

SURFACEr-eurfbce,  superficies 4S7 

SURGE— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

SURMfSE— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 94 

TO  SURMOUNT— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SURPASS— to  exceed,  axcel,  outdo,  surpass  973 
8UEPRI8E— wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 

Distiment,  amazement 403' 

TO  SURRENDER — to  give  np,  deliver,  yiekl, 

surrender,  cede,  concede * 918 

TO  SURROUND— to  surround, encontpass,  envl- 

ton,  encircle 175 

BURVEY—rettonpect,  review,  survey 480 

SURVET-view,  survey,  prospect 479 

TO  SURVIVE— to  outHve,  survive 840 

BUSCEPTtBlLtTT-reeling,  sensibUity,  suacepd- 

bility 376 

SUSPENSE— doubt,  suspense 05 

SUSPICIOIi- Jealousy ,  envy,  suspicion 389 

SUSI'ICfOirs— distrustful,  suspicious,  diflldent . .  416 
TO  SUSTAIN— 1(> sustain,  support,  maintain .. .  938 
SUSTENANCE— iivelibooJ,  living,  subsistence, 

support,  sustenance 839 

SWAIN— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  run* 

tick,  down 336 

TO  SWALLOW  UP — to  absorb,  swallow  up, 

engross 500 

0WARM— multitttde,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 491 

SWAT-— Influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway. .  186 
TO  8WELL-toheavo,8Wea S94 


TO  SWERVE— 40  devlftie,tnnder,  swerve,  stray  181 
SWIFTNESS— quicknev,  swiftness,  fleeuiess,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  vek)c;ity 801 

S YCOPRANT-^flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite. ...  561 
SYMBOL — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  embtan, 

symbol,  type - 531 

SYMMETRY— symmetry ,  proportion 431 

SYMPATHY— eympaihy,  compaasioa,  coounlse- 

ration,  condolence 39f 

SYMPTOM— mark,  si|^,  note,  symptom,  token, 

indication 447 

SYNOD  « assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
tion,  parliament,  diet,  eongross,  eonveutioB, 

synod,  convocation,  council 466 

SYSTEM— system,  method 20 

T  ACITURNITY-aiience,  UciUimlty 464 

TO  TAINT— to  contaminate,  defile,  poUnte,  eor- 

rupt,  taint 181 

TO  TAKE— u>  take,  receive,  accept 831 

TO  TAKE  HEED — to  guard  against,  to  take 

heed 161 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take  hold  of, 

catch,  seiie,  snatcli,  grasp,  gripe 83f 

TO  TAKE  LEAVE— to  leave,  Uke  leave,  bid 

fkrewell 80 

TO  TAKE  PAINS — to  labour,  take  pains  or 

trouble,  use  endeavour 380 

TALE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

TALE— anecdote,  story,  Ule 467 

TALGNT-fkculty,  ability,  talent 66, 

TALENT— gift,  endowment,  talent €7 

TALENT— intellect,  genius,  talent €7 

TO  TALK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  diseourse..  4S9 
TALKATTVfi— talkative, loquactous, garrulous..  466 

TALL-high,  tall,  k>fty 395 

TAME— gentle,  tame 366 

TO  TANTALIZE — to  aggravate,  Irritate,  pra- 

voke,  exasperate,  tantalize 191 

TO  TANTALIZE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  torment, 

tantalixe < 191 

TARDY— «1ow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tadioua 986 

TO  TARNISH— to  suin,  sou,  suUy,  tarnish 514 

TO  TARRY— to  linger,  tariy,  loiter,  lag,  saunier  961 
TARTNESS— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 

neas 381 

TASK— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 388 

TASTE— palate,  taste 519 

TASTE— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour. 519 

TASTE— taste,  genius 76 

TO  TAUNT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantaliae,  tor- 
ment  191 

TAUTOLOGY— repetition,  tautology 406 

TAX— ux,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute,  eon> 

tributton 168 

TAX— ux,  rate,  assessment 168 

TO  TE ACH— u>  inform,  teach,  instruct 194 

TO  TEAR— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 50i 

TO  TEASE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  tor- 
ment   191 

TEDIOUS— slow,  dilatory,  uudy,  tedious 906 

TEDIOUS— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 368 

TEGUMENT— tegument,  oovering 518 

TO  TELL— 10 speak, aay,  tell *...•    468 


BIMX 


TSMPER—dUposUton,  temper 387 

TfiMFER— fruM^  tenpor,  iMipaniaMnt,  eoiMl- 


TEMPKE^banoiir,  Muptr,  mood 387 

TO  TEMPER— to  qualify,  temper,  liiimnar. 388 

TEMPERAMENT— rruMy  temper,  tempenment, 

eoiwtluitlon 388 

TEMPERAMENT— temperament,  tempeniure^.  388 
TEMPERANCE-Huodertjr,  moderatloo,  temper- 

anee,  aofarietf 845 

TEMP£RATE-abeUiient,eolier,alMenfcNiis  tem- 
perate   M4 

TEMPER  ATURE-Hemperament,  temperatuie.. 
TEMPEST— breexe,  gale,  blast,  goat,  etorm,  tem< 

prat,  barifeaiie 

TBMPLE-iemple,ebarcli 88 

TEMPORAL— aecnlar,  temporal,  worMlf 

TEMPORARY— lemporaiy,  tranatent,  traarttmy, 

Beetlnf 987 

TEMPORiZING-ieanporisto«,iimeaerviii8 987 

TO  TEMPT— lo  allora,  tempi,  aeduee,  entice,  de- 
coy  319 

TO  TEMPT-totiy,  tempt 319 

TENDENCY— inclination,  lendenej,  propemlt/, 

pretiewem 180 

TENDENCY— tendency,  drift,  ecope,  aim 335 

TO  TENDER— to  oflfer,  Md,  tender,  propoce 167 

TENDERNESS — beiievokmce,  benlgnUr.    ba- 


THOUGHTLESS — ^negligent,  remlm,  eareiem, 

tboogbUmi,  beedlem,  Inattentive 4 

THRBAT-itarcat,  BMnaeo < 

THREATENING— imminent,  impending,  tbreM- 


THRIFTY— economical,  nvbig,  aparing,  thriAjr, 


.m 


TO  THRIVE— u>floariab,proeper,Utrlve 308 

TH  RONO-multltude,  «rowd,  throng,  evrarm . . . .  «K 

TO  THROW— 10  eait,  throw,  burl 304 

TO  THWART— 10  eppom,  rcaiat,  vrhbitend, 

tbwart lis 

TIDE-eir8am,ciiR«it,tide 398 

TUUNGS-newa,  tidlflfi. 408 

TOT[E-loblod,Ue 818 

TILLAGE-HsamvMfoiu  tillage,  bnabandry 337 

TIMB-diinitloa,t)me 988 

TIME— time,  aeaeon,  timely,  leaanoable 988 

TIMB^tiflM,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epncha 987 

TIMELY— ilme,  aeaaoa,  timely,  aeaaooabie 968 

TIMB8  PAST— ibimeriy,  in  Ibmoer  fhnea,  timca 

pact  or  daya  of  yote,  ancteoUy  or  In  rnidcnt 


nNET— doctrine,  precept,  tenet.. 

TENET— tenet,  poaMoQ 

TERM— article,  condition,  term... 
TERM— term,  limit,  boundaiy .... 
TERM— word,  term,  exprewlon. 


TO  TERMINATE-ti>  compielB^  flnlsb,  temi- 

naie 

TO  TERMINATE-io  end,  done,  tefmlnate. . 
TERRIBLE— fonuidable,  dreadful,  abockiag,  tor- 


80 

80 

335 

.  177 

.  4Q» 

987 


rearful,dreadriil,frigbtAil,terrlble, 


306 


TERRIBLE 

TERRIFICK  .     ,.     .^ 

f     borrld 

TEIUHTORY— terriiocy,  domlnino ... 

TERROUR — alarm,  terrour,  frigbt, 


306 

.  180 


TEST— experience,  eiperiinentfUial,  proof,  leci..  310 

TESTAMENT— will,  leetaniont. 184 

TO  TESTIFY— to  ezprem,  declare,  eigniQr*  lee* 

tilV,  tttier 458 

TESTIMONY- proor,evldenc8,teetimony 444 

THANKFULNESS— tbankHilnen,  gratitude. ...  441 
THEOlXIOIAN-eceleeiaetick,  divine,  tbeologian    88 

THEORY— Iheoiy,  speculation 80 

THEREFORE— 4berafoffe,  consequently,  accord- 

higly 974 

THICK— tbick,  dense 351 

THIN— tbin,elender,sllgbl,  slim 351 

TO  THINK— to  think,  railect,  ponder,  muse 76 

TO  THINK— to  ihbik,  suppose^  Imagine,  believe, 

deem..... 78 

THOUGHT— idea,  thoogbt,  Imagination 73 

THOUGHTFUL— tbougfatful, 
berair ^ 


TIMESERVINO-lBmporlsing,  timeserving 907 

TIMOROUS  I  *^'^*''  *'^''  **"***'  timorous. ...  301 

TO  TINGE-Hocoloor,  dye,  tinge,  etain Slf 

TINT— cohMir,  hoe,  tint 518 

TO  TIRE-to  weary,  tire,  Jada,taarass 368 

TIRESOME— wcarfaome, tiresome, tedknie......  388 

TITLE— name,  appellation,  tiUe,  denomination. .  471 

TO[L-worfc,laboar,toH,  drudgery,  task 3M 

TOKEN— mark,  sigii,  note,  symptom,  indh^tfon, 

token ^....  44f 

TO  T0LERATB-40  admit,  alhiw,  permit,  saflbr, 

iclcnte*. • •.•••... 197 

TOLL— tax,  cnsttMn,  duty,  toU,  hnposi,  tribute, 

eoatrlbotloB lOi. 

TOMB— grave, tomb, sepaiebre.... 500 

TONE-enmd,  tsne 511 

TONGUE— languais,  tongoe,  speech,  idiom,  dla- 

leet 468 

TOO-abw»,llkewies,too 9SS 

POOL— lnstra«ieHt,iDol 308 

TORMENT— torment,  torture 408 

TO  TORMBNT-HO  teaoe,  vex,  taunt,  twilaliae, 

torment • 191 

TORPID— numb,  benumbad,  torpid 879 

TORTURE-tonaent,  tofturs 408 

TO  T0SS-10  shake,  agitate,  torn 801 

TOTAL   gmea,totai 981 

TOTAL— whole,  entire,  VaoasBlele,  total,  Intsgral  988 

TO  TOTTERr-to stagger,  reel,  totier...'. 301 

TOUCH— contact,  touch 198 

TOUR— circuit,  toar,  round 178 

TOUR— oxeunion,  ramble,  toar,  trip,  Jaunt 309 

TO  TRACE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 448 

TRACE  \ 

TRACK  t  ^*'^*  ^"^'  vestige,  fbotstep,  track. . .  448 

TRACT— essay,  treatise,  tract,  disserution 388 

TRACT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 408 

TRACT ABLE-dneUe,  tractable,  ductile SB8 

TRADE— buainc8s,trade^profbssiiin,  art 381 

TRADE-irade,«oamiar6e»tiafl6k,deallnB.....  838 


niDEZ. 


335 


TRADB3MAN  f  ^"^^^ «««»««. 

TO  TltADUCE— to  dliparage,  <lein«c  trednoe, 

depccelmte,  degrade,  dMCf 

TIAFFICK— trade,  «OBMDeroe,ttaack,dealliig..  333 

TKAPf— proeewlop,  lraiii,ntiBM 

TBAirOEOU8-Hraaeberoii0|tralloroiM,  ueaeon- 

•ble i 

TEANaUILLITF— peace,  quiet,  calm,  traBqnil* 

M«7 i ! 

TO  TRANBACT-40  negodale,  traat  tot  or  ateac. 


973 


TRAKBACTION—proceediof, 
TO  T11AN8CEND-ID  eieeed, 

traoaeend,  outdo 

TO  TRANSC&IBE-lo  copy,  iniiaeribe 

TO  TRANSFIGUBE  )  to  tranaOgara,  traaafonn, 
TO  T&AlfSFOlUf     (     meiaiDorplioae .... . . . 

TO  TBANSGRE88-H0  iofiiage,  vMaie,  traoa- 

graai aOB 

TKAN86BB88I0N— ofitaee,  traapuM,  traoasraa- 

akm, nuiademeanoar, nuiadeed, aflhrni ISO 

TRANSIENT    )teoponiy,    tranaieot, 

TRAN8ITORT  i    tory,  fleeting J67 

TRANBPARENT—peUucId,  tranapareot 477 

TO  TRANSPORT~to  bear,  carry,  conrey,  trana- 

port 

TRANSPORT— ecaiaqr.  rapture,  trauipait 318 

TRAVEL— Jowney,  travel,  Yoyage SOB 

TREACIIEROUS--Alllileia,  peifidkHia,  traaehe. 

roue 59* 

TREACHEROUS— imidtoua,  treadMnMU »4 

TRBAOHEROUB  i  treadieroua,  traitoroua,  trea- 

TREABONABLEt     aonable 584 

TO  TREABURB-40  treaauie,  lioaid 84t 

TREAT— leaat,  banquet,  carooMl,  entertalnnient, 

treat 513 

TO  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT — to  negotiate, 

treat  for  or  about,  trauaet S15 

TREATISE— earay,  treatiae,  tract,  diaaeitatlon. .  389 

TREATMENT-iieatment,  uaage 309 

TO  TREMBLE — to  abake,  trwnble,  abudder, 

quiver,  quake 806 

ffREMBLlNG— trembling,  iramour,  trepidation..  306 
TREMENDOUB-fearAil,  draadlbl,  frlgbtflil,  ti«. 

mendoua,tenible,ten1fiek,borriUe, Horrid...  800 
fREMOUB         >  agitation,  emotion,  trepidation, 
TREPIDATION  \ 
TREMOUR         i 

TREPIDATION  (     tlon 

T^ESPASB-oflbnce,  treapeee,  tranar«"iont  mia- 

demeanour,  miadeed,  afflpani 190 

TRIAli    attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  away,  eflbrt. .  390 
TRIAL— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  feet  310 
TRIBUTE—tax,  euilom,  duty,  loli,  impoet,  tri- 
bute, contribution 108 

TRICK— artiflce,  trick,  flneem,  etramgam 821 

TO  TRICK— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 805 

TRli^ING  )  trifling,  trivial,  petty,  (Hvotoua,  flh 

TRIVIAL    \     die 457 

TRIP— exeurrion,  ramble,  toar,  trip,  Jannt 300 

TROOP— «Dop,  company 409 

TO  TROUBLE-to  aflUct,  dtotreei,  trooUe 40B 

TO  TROUBLB-<otrauhle,dl8larti,molem 419 


TROUBLEB-^diflkolllaB, 

Uee 

TROUBLESOME— troubtaaone,  iikaone,  vcxa- 

tloaa 

TO  TRUCK— to  cicbange,  barter,  track,  com- 


[  tumultnona,  tnmulSoaiy i 

turbulent,  aedl- 


4a 

413 

3» 

TRUB-abieere,  booeat,  true,  plain 430 

TRUST— belief,  afdl^trual,fbltta W 

TRUBT-nhope,  expectation,  truat,  confldence. . . .  414 

TO  TRUST— to  eonflde,  traat 414 

TRUSTY— faitbfiil,tnHty 418 

TRUTH— tratk,  veracity SSB 

TO  TRY— to  tiy,  tempt 310 

TO  TUG— to  draw,  drag,  bale  or  haul,  pall,  pluck, 

tug 303 

TO  TUMBLE-to  fldi,  drop,  droop,  aink,  tumble  303 

TUMII>-taigid,  tumid,  bombaatfek..... 404 

TUMULT— boatie,  tumult,  uproar M 

TUMULTUARY  i 
TUMULTUOUS  I 
TUMULTUOUS  ) 
TURBULENT     \ 

TURGID-migld,  tumid,  bombaatiek 404 

TURN— cait,  turn,  deicription,  character 487 

TURN-^ira,  bent. 118 

TO  TURN— to  turn,  bead,  twiat,  dlatort,  wring, 

wreat,  wrench • 9l8 

TO  TWRL  }  ^  *"™»  "^^  "^^^  twlri,  writhe  tl8 
TO  TWIST-to  turn,  bead,  twla^diBtort,  wring, 

wreat,  wrench JlO 

TYPE— flgura,  metaphor,  allegoiy,  emblem,  aym- 

bol,type tSl 

ITRANNIOAL-nbaolnte,  aiMtnry,  tyraanical  184 

ULTIMATB-laBi,lateBt,flnai,  ultimate 970 

UMPIRE— Judge,  umpire,  art»lter,  arbitrator. . .  ^  911 

UNBEUEP-^iabellef,  unbelief 79 

UNBELIEF-unbellef,  Infldellty,  incredulity. ...  70 
UNBLEMISHED— Uamelesa,  Irreproachable,  un- 

blemlehed,  unapotted  or  epotien 190 

UNBODIED— Inoorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial, 


UNBOUNDEI>— boundleaB,  unbounded,  infinite, 

unlimited 177 

UNCEASINGLY— Inceanntly,  uneeaaingly,  nn- 

interraptedly,  without  intermimion 8S7 

UNCERTAIN— doubtflil,  dubioua,  uncertain^  pre- 

cariona 06 

UNCONCERNED— indiflbrent,  unoonceroed,  re- 

gardlem 374 

UNCONQUERABLE — invincible,  iuMiperable, 

unconquerable,  ineurmountable 145 

TO  UNCOVER— to  uncover,  diKOver,  diedoee. .  444 

UNCOVERED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 9tf 

UNDAUNTED-bold,  fearlea,  undminted,  intra- 

pid 306 

UNDENIABLB-indubitable,  unqneadonable,  In- 

diipumbie,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irre- 

fraiable 114 

UNDER— under,  below,  beneath 970 

TO  UNDERMINE-to  eap,  undermine SOS 

TO  UNDERSTAND— to  conceive,  comprehend, 

74 


INDEX. 
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OWDBRgTANDING— -uxlMitiiMlim,  tmilleet, 

InteUlfeiiee 97 

UNDBRTAKING-Mtempl,  tmdertakliif,  «Ubi^ 

priw 380 

UNDETEEMINSD-^iiiidetemtaMd,    wwettled, 

niMiMdy,  waveriog S>5 

VNEVSN— odd,  mwven 436 

VNFAITHFUIr-lkiUilcaaaiifiiithAil OM 

UNPEEUNG-lwnl,  bardj,  nnfeeUng,  IflMmiMe  S74 
TO  UNTOLD— lo  ailbld,  aniaTel,  dcvetope  ... .  UB 
UNGOVERNABLE— naniljr,  ■ofOTWMblc,  n- 

ftaoioffy 966 

UNHAPPY— anlMppf,  MiHrabie,  wntetaed 41S 

UNIPOEM— eqoAl,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 


URBANITY-orbwiitj.ettaTitjr IM 

TO  UBOE— to  encoarege,  animate,  ioeile,  impel, 

Qife,  etimulate,  Inetlgate 311 

UBOBNT— preirinf ,  uifent,  impoitonaie 138 

UBAOE— tuage,  eunam,  preeeripUooL »ft 

USAGE— treatment,  iiMge 3W 

USE— advaatage,  benefit,  otiiltj,  eerriee,  avail, 

nee 306 

TO  USE— CO  emplof,  nee 306 

TO  USB  ENDEAYOUBS-to  labour, take  peine 

or  trouble,  nee  eodeavonn 381 

USUALLY— comiaontjr,   generallj,   fteqnently, 


TO  U8UBP— 10  appropriate,  ueurp,  arrogate,  ae- 


UNmPOBTANT— -onlnpoitant,    inelgnlflcam, 

taDmaierlal,  ineonrideraUe 457 

UKINTEBBUPTEDLY — ^Ineeenntly,  nnlntec^ 
mpiedly,  naeeaeingly,  wlihoot  Intarmiflion  997 

TDUNITB-leadd,  Join,uolteteoaleMe 418 

TOUNITB-loeeuMet,eombiBe,unile 419 

UNIVEBSAL   fwieral,  anivenpl 383 

UNJUST— wieked,  nqjoel,  inlqntlOQe,  aeftiiMii  19B 


UNLEARNED    i  Ignorant,  iUiteiMe, 

UNLETTBRBD5    onleUeied 

UNLESS-MinleM,  except 

UNLEKB-dlArent,  unlike 

UNLIMITED— boindleei,  unbounded. 


UNMEBCIPUL-lMnl-heaited,  cruel,  unmerdAil, 

UNOPPENDING— UBoftnding,  bamleei,  ImiT- 

ftmhre 

UNUUESTIONABLB-iodubltable, 
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UTILITY— advantage,  benefit,  otfUtj,  eerviee, 
avail,  nee 306 

TO  UTTEB— to  expreei,  deelare,  eignUy,  tertiiy, 
Utter 4S 

TO  UTTEB^lo  ntte 


VACANCY— vacancy,  vaeuHr,  Inanity 944 

VACANT-ampty.  vacant,  void,  devoid 90 

YAOANT-idle,  vacant,  lelenre 986 

YACUITY—TBeanqr,  vacuity.  Inanity 944 

YAGUE-kMiee,vegue,lai,dieBolulB,UeeiitfcNiB..  906 

VAIN— idle,  vain 9n 

VAIN— vain,  Indbccnel,  ftultleee 900 

VALOUBr-bravery,  oouiage,  valour,  gallantry  . .  136 

VALUABLE-^valuaMe,  preeione,  ooedy 4S7 

VALUE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 430 

1911TO  VALUE-40  value,  prixe,eeteem 436 

TO  VANISH— to  disappear,  vanidi 481 

VANITY— pride,  vanity,  eoocelt 106 

hie,  irrefragable 114iT0  VANQUIBB— to  conquer,  vanquleb,  eubdue, 

TO UNBAVEL—tounlbid, unravel, develope...  9]8|       overeome, ouiaount 144 

VNBBLENTING— implacable)  uaieleoting,  re-       |  VABIATION-ehaoge,  variatkm,  vieimitude ... .  983 

temkei,  Inanrable 361  VABIATION  I         ^  ^ 

UNBULY— unruly,  ungovernable,  reftMlory....  9161 VABIETY      J  ▼■«»»«»i ▼""V ^ 

UWBBABCHABLB-uneenwIwble,  Ineeratahle. .  461  VABIETY-dlflbenoe,  variety,  divereity,  medley  989 
UNSETTLED— undetermiaed,  uaeettled,  wtver*         VABIOUB-diflbfent,  eeveral,  dlven^  enndry,  va- 

lng,uneiendy. 
UNSPBAKABIi 


la|,ui 
UNTOWABD— awkward,  croei,  crooked,  unto* 

wnid,  froward,  perveiee 315 

UNTBUTH— nntrutli,  lUeebood,  fldelty,  lie 598 

pm  i^m.TiT    HiMpeafc  eWe.  iBeibbin.  unnt> 


UNWILLING — averee^  UBwIliing,  backward, 

leatk,ielnelat> 130 

HBWOBTHY— unwortby,  wortUoe 437 

TO  UPBBAID— 10  MaoM,  reprove,  rapeoaeb,  up- 
braid, eenenre,  condeenn 110 

DFON— above,  over,  upon,  bfyond 970 

UFBIGHTNESB-Iioneeiy,  nprigblBeii,  iMfrtty, 


PPMOHTNEflD   lertltnde, 
VFBOAB-boillab  tvmdt, 


TO  VABNISH-to  glos,  vamieb,  paUlato 515 

TO  VABY— tocbange,  alter,  vary 983 

TO  VABY-to  diflbr,  vaiy,  dieagree,  dlnent ....  138 

VAST— enormoue,  huge,  vait,  immenee 3A 

TO  VAUNT— to  gtoiy,  boael,  vaunt 980 

VEHEMENT— vtolent,  Airione,  boieterone,  vehe- 
ment, Impetuouc 916 

VEIL-ckNik,maek,bUnd,TeU 516 

VELOCITY— quicknaM,  ewlftneiB,  fieetnem,  eele- 

rhy,  rapidity,  vetodty 916 

VENAL— iwnal,  mercenary,  hirellQg 330 

TO  VENEBATB— to  adore,  reveteucc)  veaeraie, 
revere  •......••.....•••..•».....••.••.•••..   61 

VENIAL-venlel,  pardonable 189 

VENOM-tnlMn,  venom , 903 

TO  VENTUBB-to  baaard,  venture,  risk 171 

VBBACITY— truth,  veradty 908 

VEBBAI#-^verbal,  vocal,  oral 406 

VBBGB— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  ma^ 

WIUIB-Mik|tmea|f«c|nlbocrtipitrMk..  M 


IkU 


INDEX. 


TO  VB\— todtaplea«e,vex,oAnd IVt 

TO  VSS, — to  leMe,  tu,  tauol,  tanttliss,  tor- 

ment 191 

VEXATION— vention,  norUficatton,  ohacrin.. .  ISS 
VEXATIOUS— croablMome,  Muone,  wuUoui  413 

VICB-«riine,  vice,  tin 199 

VICE-i0perrectJbn,dflllBa,<luilt,viM 194 

VlCINITY-iief|falx>urJiood,Yiclolt|r 486 

VlCiaSITUDfi-eJianie,  TaiUiloA,  vtel«itiide...  963 

TO  VIE-tocmiieiMl,  drive,  Tie 131 

VIEW— viair,  mirvctjr,  pfopeoC 479 

VIEW— riew,  prospccti  toiuhcipd 439 

TO  VIE W-to  look.  Me,  behold,  view,  eye 489 

VlGILANT-wakeful,  watdiful,  vigiluit 4B3 

VIOOUB— energy,  force,  vJfDur 379 

VILB-IMM,  neen,  vUe 148 

TCVILlFY-to  revile,  vUUy 108 

TO  VI.NDICATB— COMMrt,  mnlntaln,  vindicate  441 
TO  yiND|CATE-lo  avenge,  nvenge,  vindicate  119 
TO  VIXDICAT&-10 defend, protect, vindicate..  179 
VINDICTIVE— raeentfttl,  nvenieftil,  vindictive  119 
TO  VIOLATE-to  infrinfe,  violate,  tranegreaa . .  fl08 

VIOLBNCB-^oree,Tloleaee 919 

VIOLENT— vioint,  fortoue,  toleterooa,  Teho- 

ment,  Impetnoue 919 

VISAGE— rare,  eountenanee,  viiafe 479 

VISIBLE-appaient,  vidble,  clear,  plain,  obvioue, 

evident,  maoifeet 4TB 

VISION — vision,  appartllon,  phanfiam,  epectre, 

fhoet 479! 

VISIONARY— eDlbiiiiaM,ranatlclc,viaioanry....    91 

VISITANT  J     _    ^    .  _^  «», 

VISITER     |l««^'Wt*n«.virii«r 491 

VIVAGIOUS-Ilvely,  ^MlfhOy,  vlvadone,  merry, 

eportlve,JneuMd ......•>. 380 

VIVACITY— animation,  life,  vivacity,  apliit....  356 

VIVID— clear,  lucid,  briglit,  vivU 476 

VOC  A  BUI«A  RY— dictioiiary,lexicoQ,  voealralary, 

glnafary,  nomenclature • 464 

VOCAL— vertnU,  vocal,  oral 469 

VOICE-vote,  Buffrafe,  voice 469 

VOII>-einply,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VOLATILITY-iigtitoev,  levity,  flifbtlneeB,  vo- 

laiiiity,  fiddineae , 300 

VOLUNTARlLY^vrUKngly,  volun|aiily,apoota- 

ncoinly IfiO 

VOLIJ Nl' A RY— graiuitauts  voloninry 441 

VOLUPTUARY— wiiiauallst,  voluptuary,  epicure  374 
VORACIOUS— tapacioue,  ravenoue,  voraeiooa..  597 

VOTE— vote,  Buffrage,  voice .«  469 

TO  VOUCH— to  aiUrm, anevemie,  aaaure,  voucb, 

aver,prote9t « 441 

VOYAGE— Journey,  travel,  voyafe 302 

VULGAR— common,  vulgar,  oidinary,  mean. . . .  3B3 

WAGES— allowance,  atipend,  salaiy,  wagea,  hire, 

l«y 16« 

TO  ^AIT  FORr-to  await  or  wait  for,  look  for, 

expect 415 

TO  WMT  ON— to  accompany,  ceeoit,  attend, 

wan  on... 493 

WAKEFUI^wakeful,  watohAil,  vigilant 483 

WALK'««arrlage,  gait,  walk 109 

WAN-vtle,palUd,w«n 900 


TO  WARDERf— to  devlaM,  wuder,  ewerve, 

atray 191 

TO  WANDBR-lo  wander,  atroU,  ramUe,  iwe^ 

roam,  range. ••  191 

WANT-iioterty»  Indigence,  want,  need,  penury  9ff 

TO  WANT— townM,n«ed,lnek 917 

WARE-eomnodlty,  goodi,  mercbandtee,  ware. .  39 
WAELIKB-martial,  ■kUitaiy,  warlike,  aoMler- 

Hke 337 

WARM— bearty,  warm,  afaieere,  eordial 4lt 

WARMTB-Are,  beat,  warmth,  glow 475 

WARNING— admonition,  warning,  cnulkm 193 

TO  WARRANT— io  guarantee,  be  aecnrlty,  be 
rcepooalble,  warrant... «.•.•..*•••••  .«•••...  161 

WARY— cnutloue,  wary,  ehcamepoet 4BS 

TO  W A8TB-«D  apend,  eipend,  waete,  dlaalpnie, 

eqnander... ••••> 341 

TO  WASTE— to  coMome,deatroy,wnife Stf 

TO  WATCH— to  guard,  delbnd,  watch 180 

TO  WATCH— loobeerve,  wateii  481 

WATCHFUl^-wakeAit,  wateMiil,  vigilant 481 

WATERMAN— eeaman,  waterman,  aaikir,  mari- 
ner, boatman,  ferryman 33V 

WAVE— wave,  Mllow,  auife,  breaker SB 

TO  WAVER— to  aemple,  beriute,  Roetuate, 

waver 9f 

WAVERINO—undetermlned,  anaetded,  waver- 
ing, uneleady  990 

WAY — ^way,  manner,  netbod,  node,  eoorw, 

meana 979 

WAV— way,  road,  Tonte,  conrae 973 

WEAK-weak,  feeble.  Infirm 380 

TO  WEAKEN— to  weaken,  enfeebK  debilitate, 

enervate,  invalidate 380 

WEAKNESS — Imperfeetlon,  weakneaa,  frailty, 

feiilng,feible IM 

WEALTH— richea,  wealth,  opulence,  ajlluence..  340 

WEAPONS— anna,  weapone 141 

WEARINESS— fetigoe,  wearlneaa,  laaaliude ....  300 
WEARISOME— weariaome,  fireaome,  tedioue. . .  360 

TO  WEARY— to  weary,  tire,  jade,  heraaa 300 

WEDDING— marriage,  wedding,  nuptlala 80 

WEDLOCK— marriage,  matrimony,.wedk)ck. ...    84 

TO  WEEP— to  cry,  weep 470 

WEIGHT— aignlAcatlon,  avail,  Importance,  eon- 

aequenee,  weight,  moment 498 

WEIGHT— weight,  heavineea,  gravity 369 

WEIGHT— weight,  burden,  toad 979 

WEIGHTY— heavy,  burdenaome,  weighty,  pon- 

deroua 310 

WELL-BEING— well-betng,  weifere,  proeperlty, 

bappineaa 390 

WELCOME— aeeeptable,  grateftil,  welcome 9M 

WELFARE— well-being,  welfere,  proaperity,hap- 

TO  WHEEDLE — to    coax,   wheedle,    ei^ole, 

fewn 999 

WHIM— fteafc,  whim 384 

WHIMSIGAIr-fendAii,  fentaatlcal,  whlmdeal, 

caprlekNio 38S 

TO  WHIRL-to  torn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe  ZH 

WHOLE— all,  whole 93^ 

WHOLE— whttle,  complete,  total.  Integral,  en- 
tire  999 


moEX. 


hdk 


WHOU»OiaB-toeilthy>  wMewme,  Mdabriom, 

nitttary 3** 

WICKBD-*ad,cirfl,  wicked 187 

WICKEI>— wicked,  uiOmt,  inlqultoae,  nefarioui  188 

Wmft-tane.  broad,  wMe 3<» 

WIL1«— wtti,  tertament 164 

TO  WILL-U>wttl,wiili I» 

WILLINGLT-^wOUncly,  ▼olonunily,  ipontaiie- 

cwely 1» 

WILY-eunnInf,  crafty,  nbUe,aly,  wily 588 

TO  WIN^lo  aoquiie,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. .. .  396 
TO  WIND— to  turn,  wind,  wliirl,  twirl,  wriUie. .  316 

WISDOM— wiidom,  prudcoee 

TO  WttlH — to  deriie,  wiili,  banker  after,  long 

for 1» 

TO  WfSH-towlU.wiali 1«> 

Wrr— Ingenuity,  wit 70 

Wrr— wit,  biimour,  latlre.  Irony,  barieaqne 6Q 

TO  WITHDRAW— 10  recede,  retreat,  witbdraw, 

mire,  secede * 

TO  WFTHaTAIO)— to  oppoee,  reriet,  withiland, 

thwart 11* 

WTTBOUT  INTERMBSION— inceaMntly,  un- 

MBiiflgly,  uniDtemiptedly,  wlttiout  iniermie- 

rioo 857 

WTTNESB-deponent,  evidence,  wltneae 445 

WOFUlr—plteouB,  doleful,  woftil,  rueftil 4J 1 

WONDKHr-wonder,  admlradon,  eurprlee,  asio- 

nMimcnt,  araasement • ••  403 

WONDER— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  moniter, 

pnidlgy 40B 

W0OBft-k>v«r,autor,  wooer J 


WORD— promise,  engagement,  word 817 

WORD— word,  term,  apresBion 468 

WORK— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 388 

WORK— production,  performance,  work 388 

WORK— work,  operation 388 

WORLDLY-'secular,  temporal,  woridly SO 

TO  WOR8HIP-toadoro,wonblp 81 

WORTH-deMrt,  merit,  worth 438 

WORTH— value,  worth,  rale,  price 438 

WORTHLESS— unworthy,  worthless 437 

TO  WRANGLE-to  Jangle,  Jar,  wrangle 134 

WRATH— anger,  reeentment,  wrath,  indignation, 

ire 118 

TO  WRENCH  )  to  turn,  bend,  twktt,  wring,  dia- 

TO  WJilEST     )     tort,  wrest,  wrench Slf 

WRETCHED-unhsppy.  miserable,  wretched. ..  418 
TO  WRING— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wrii«, 

wrest,  wrench 8lf 

WRITER— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

WRITER— writer,  author 336 

TO  WRITHE— to  turn,  wind,  whiri,  twirl,  writhe  310 
WRONG— Injustice,  Iqary,  wrong 819 

TET— however,  yet,  neverthelem,  notwIthMmd- 

in^ 811 

TO  YIELD-to  allbrd,  prodsse,  yieki 338 

TO  YIELD-to  bear,  yield 33^ 

TO  YIELD— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit. .  130 
TO  YIELD— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede,  coneede 848 

YIELDING— compliant,  yielding,  submlaive. ...  138 
YOUTHFUL-youthftil,  Juveuile,  poerila 401 


ENGLISH    8TNONTMES 

£XPIiAIN£D« 


BOLL,  MIND. 
Tkbw  teriM,  or  Uie  equhrmtentoto  themi  have  beea 
f  lAiyiwI  by  all  eivlttud  nations  to  defllgnateUiat  part 
oflHinMn  nature  which  is  disdnct  from  matter.  The 
Snrf,  howerer.  IhNB  the  German  «ee<*,  Jcc.  and  the 
«reek  Uv,  to  live,  like  the  oatma  of  the  Latin,  which 
oooMft  mNo  the  Greek  iM|Mf ,  wind  or  breath,  Is  repre- 
eented  to  our  minds  by  the  subtUest  oi  most  ethereal  of 
aeostkie  objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit  and  denotes 
properly  the  quickening  or  vital  principle.  Jlft'iU,  on 
the  contrary,  fhm  the  Greek  ftivoSi  wMth  signifies 
strength,  is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  cknely  allied  to, 
aiid  in  a  giest  measure  dependant  upon,  corporeal  or- 
gaaixation:  the  former  is,  therefore,  the  immortal,  and 
the  laUer  ibe  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  former  oonnecis 
us  with  aagelB,  the  latter  with  brutes ;  in  this  laner  we 
distinguish  nothing  but  the  povrer  of  receiving  impres- 
iiona  firom  external  objects,  which  we  call  ideas,  and 
wlilcli  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 

Tfieie  are  minute  philosopherB,  who,  from  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  possess  any 
tiling  more  than  what  this  poor  compotdtion  of  flesh  and 
btood  can  give  us ;  and  yet,  methinlu,  sound  phlloaophy 
would  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  truth  of  one 
posftioo,  before  we  assert  the  falsehood  of  its  opposite ; 
and  cooscquently,  that  if  we  deny  that  we  have  any 
thing  but  what  Is  nraiertal  In  us,  we  ought  first  to  prove 
that  the  matertal  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  reasoning 
faculty  of  man.  Now  it  is  upon  this  very  impossibility 
of  finding  any  thing  in  matter  as  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  pcnducUon  of  the  toaj,  that  It  Is  conceived  to  be  an 
entiieiy  distinct  prlncinle.  If  wc  had  only  tlie  mind, 
that  is,  an  atggregate  of  ideas  or  sensltile  images,  such  as 
is  posaesseobv  the  brutes,  It  would  be  no  dlfllcuUv  to 
conceive  of  this  as  purely  material,  since  the  act  or  re- 
eeiviog  tanages  is  but  a  passive  act,  suited  to  the  inactive 
property  of  matter:  bat  when  tlie  toid  turns  in  upon 
NsKlf,  and  creates  for  Itself  1^  abstraction  eomblnatloo, 

Drtd  of  new  obfecta,  it  proves  itself 


to  be  tbe  roost  actlre  of  aH  principles  In  the  universe . 
It  then  poaiiiveiy  acts  upon  matter  instead  of  being 
acted  upon  ty  h. 

Bu;  not  to  lose  slghtof  the  distinction  drawn  between 
the  words  sovl  and  Mind,  I  simply  wish  to  show  that 
the  vnlgar  and  the  plrilosopUcal  use  of  these  terms  alto- 
gether accord,  and  are  both  founded  on  the  true  nature 
of  things.  Foels  and  phllosoplien  speak  of  the  totU  In 
the  same  strain,  aa  the  active  and  living  principle; 
in  a  perpetual  motion  flowa, 
'aroca 


AndtoBoootwi 

In  baabftd  aoyaasi,  or  in  maideii 


DamiAX. 


irlMiiits 


Tbe  ao^  retnre  ooaceaiPd.  sav( 

la  aMe-hng  glaneesftom  her  dovmeast  eye% 

Or  ftom  her  awelllng  seal  in  stilled  sighs. 

THOMflOH. 

«Tlie  aaot  .eoosMs  of  many  ftenlties,  as  the  under 
slBndfin«,aad  the  win,  with  aU  the  senses,  both  outward 
sod  inward ;  or.to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  ssal 
t  heneir  In  many  diflereat  ways  of  action.'— 
Tte  anoleDts,  though  unaMed  by  the  light  of 
fliviiie  isfveUakw,  yet  represented  the  soul  as  a  distlnrt 
^ta^ltfa.  The  Psfcbe  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
aaaethey  gave  to  the  humaa  ssv/,  was  fi^nied  to  be 
one  of  tlielrlneorporMl  or  celestta]  beings.  TbesntsM 
of  tbe  I.«UnB  was  taken  preciaeiy  In  the  modern  aense 
nf  the  mmX,  by  whteh  It  was  dbtlagulshed  Aon  the 
~    Thai  tbe  aapcrourAdritti  is  said  o« 


his  dy  ina  bed  to  have  addressed  his  soul  la  woids  which 
!  clearly  denote  wliat  ha  tlwught  of  its  Independent 
existence. 

AnIroula  vagnla,  blandula, 
UusB  nunc  ablbis  In  locaT 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Pallldttia,  rij^a.  undula. 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  Joca ! 
Tbe  smuT  being  considered  as  an  attribute  to  tbe  tea/, 
is  taken  sometimss  for  one  faculty,  and  sometimes  for 
another;  as  for  the  understanding,  when  we  say  a 
person  is  not  in  his  right  wdnd; 
I  am  a  very  fooltsli,  fond  old  man  ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  sitad.— SBJiaraiaB. 
Sometlmea  for  the  inteUectual  power; 
I  thought  the  eternal  mmd 
Bad  made  us  masters.— DaTVOv. 
Or  for  tbe  intellectual  capacity ; 

We  say  that  learning  *s  endleas.  and  blame  Ati 
For  not  allowing  life  a  tonger  oate. 
He  did  tbe  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  sitad. 

COWLBT. 

Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception ; '  In  the  Judgment 
of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forma  his  imi' 
tations  of  nature  after  a  model  of  Ideal  perfection, 
which  perhaps  has  no  existanoa  but  in  Ms  own  suad.*— 

BSATTIE. 

Sometimes  the  word  mmd  Is  empkwed  to  denote 
tbe  operations  of  the  thinking  foculty,  tiie  thoughts  or 


The  ambiguous  p)d. 
In  these  mysterious  words  hta  imad  expren'd, 
Some  truths  revealed.  In  terms  bivolved  the  rest 
Detosm. 
The  earth  was  not  of  mf  flitad 
If  you  8ut>pose,  as  foaring  you,  it  shook. 

SHAKSPlAKa. 

Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in  tbe  colloquial 
phrase  to  have  a  nUnd  to  do  a  thing ;  *  All  the  aigo- 
ments  to  a  good  life  will  be  veiy  insignificant  to  a  maa 
that  bath  a  mmd  to  be  wicked,  when  remiaskyn  of  sina 
may  be  had  on  such  dieap  terms.*— TtLLOTsoN.    *  Our 

auestion  is,  whether  all  Im  sin  which  is  done  without 
irection  by  Bcripture,  and  not  whether  the  IsraelilBsdid 
at  any  time  amisa  by  folk>wing  their  own  swads  withoat 
asking  counsel  of  God.'— Hooxaa. 

Sometimes  It  stands  for  the  memoty,  aa  bi  tbe  fo- 
mlllar  expressions  to  call  to  mtfad,  put  In  sitad,  dee. ; 
*  Ths  king  knows  their  disposition ;  a  small  touch  wU 
put  him  in  mhtd  of  them.'— ^Bacon. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  hM  not  yet  foigot  to  shag.*— Dftvm& 
(They  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waU«( 
thoughts,  em  these  ilreams  bad  as  yet  made  tMr  in- 
piessions  on  his  foncy/— Attbebuet. 
A  wholesome  law,  ttane  out  of  sirnd  ; 
Bad  been  confirm'd  by  Ikte's  deene.'— Swipt. 
LasUy,  the  mnid  Is  considered  as  the  seat  of  afi  the 
flicuitles ;  •  Every  foculty  is  a  dhotoct  taste  In  the  nmid; 
and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  Its  proper  relish.'-* 
AnmsoB.    And  alao  of  the  paadons  or  aAetk>aB; 
B'en  fron  the  body*a  parity,  tbe  mted 
Beoetvea  a  secret  qrmpatbeiifik  aM^TaaMMS. 


ENGUSH    8YRONTMES. 


•  Tbli  word,  being  often  and  for  the  «•«/  ffiTiof 
life,  is  rttrlbuted  abusively  to  modinen,  wbeii  we  aay 
tint  they  are  of  a  distracted  wundj  Instead  of  a  broken 
nnderBtaDdlnR ;  whieb  word  Mind  we  use  also  for 
opinion,  as  I  am  of  ttats  or  that  Mi'ad ;  and  sometimes 
for  naen's  eoodttionsor  Tlrtiaaa,  as  toe  Is  of  an  honest 
eitnd,  or  a  man  of  a  justeiiiid;  sometimes  for  affectleo, 
as  I  do  this  for  my  numTs  sake,*  4bc^Lu.BiaB. 

The  M9ult  being  tbe  better  part  of  a  man,  is  taken  for 
the  uan*s  self,  as  Horace  sa)'s.  in  allusion  to  his  friend 
VIrgU,  '  El  serves  aninue  dimldium  mes  :'  hence  the 
lenn  Is  flgurativek  eiiended  in  lis  application  to  denote 
a  human  being ;  ^Tlie  moral  Is  the  case  of  every  goul 
of  us.'— L'GsTRAROB.  It  is  a  repuMlck ;  there  are  In  It 
a  hundred  burgeois,  and  about  a  thousand  »oul» ;  '  Tbe 
poor  Mul  sal  singing  by  asycamore  tree.*— SBAKSPB4fta. 
Or  tbe  individual  in  general ; 

Join  voices,  an  ye  living  «0«lt.   Tebirda 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend 
Bearon  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 

MlLTOIf. 


Also  what  is  excellent,  the  emential  or  principal  part  of 
a  thing,  the  spirit ;  *Thott  son,  of  this  great  world  both 
eye  and  mm/.*— Miltom.  *  He  baa  the  very  auml  of 
bounty.'— SHAKarBAftB. 

There  Isaome  «e«lof  foodnemiBthina  evil. 
Would  men  observtagiy  distil  it  out.— bhakspbabb. 


1NOOBPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATERIAL, 
SPIRITUAL. 


/nc^rpervaZ,  fVom  eorpiis,  a  body,  omrks  the  qualiQr  of 
lot  betooging  to  tbe  bodv,  or  having  any  properties  in 
eominon  with  it ;  MRhoditd  denotes  the  state  of  being 


Bot  betonging  to  tbe 

eominon  with  it :  mbjiwBw  h«iiwi»  mj«  atMv  vi  ••viub 
without  tbe  body,  or  not  enclosed  in  a  body ;  a  thing 
may  therefore  be  tncorporaml  witimut  being  tathodud; 
but  not  PICS  vgrtd ;  tbe  soul  of  man  is  taserpersoi,  but 
Dot  umbodi9dy  during  his  natural  life; 
Th*  umbodied  spirit  files 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  or  beast 

DaTDBH. 

Ttuorporeal  If  used  in  regard  to  living  things,  parti- 
cularly By  way  of  comparison,  with  anrparealoT  human 
beings; 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  sneU*  touch,  taste, 

Tasting,  concoci,  digest,  aasimilaie, 

AndeerpoTMi/  to  tMcorporMl  Uun.—Mu.TOM, 


Hence  we  speak  of  incorporeal  agency,  of  ineorporBol 
agents,  In  reference  to  such  beings  as  are  supposed  to  act 
In  this  world  without  the  help  or  the  body ;  '  S^nse  and 


perception  mum  necessarily  proceed  (torn  some  inear' 
pvreal  subnance  wUbl:k  us.^— Bkntlbt.  But  taisia- 
Urial  Is  applied  to  inanimate  objects ; 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 

Nature's  Immortal,  immaterial  sun ! 

Thy  call  I  foUow  to  the  land  unknown.— TotTxa. 

Hen  are  corporeal  as  men,  spirits  are  ineorporeal ;  the 
body  Is  tk«  material  part  of  man,  the  soul  bis  imma- 
tmrial  part :  whatever  external  object  acts  upon  the 
•enaes  is  mMerial ;  but  the  action  of  the  mind  on  itself, 
and  its  results  are  all  iwmaUrial :  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
kJC  are  termed  matoriml ;  but  the  impressions  which 
tboy  make  on  the  mind,  tiiat  is,  our  ideas  of  tt)«ui,  are 
iumatoyjal 

The  ineorpofraal  and  immaUrial  have  alwavs  a  rela- 
tive sense ;  the  tpiritnal  is  that  which  is  positive :  God 
ll  a  sjMftteai,  not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor  immate- 
rial being :  the  angels  are  likewise  designated,  in  gene 
ral,  as  the  spiritual  inhabitants  of  Heaven ;  '  All  crea- 
Cnies,  as  well  tpiritual  as  corporeal,  declare  their  abso- 
la-js  dependance  upon  the  first  author  of  ail  beings,  tbe 
ealy  self-existent  Ood.*— Bbbtlbt.  Although,  when 
■poken  of  in  regard  to  men,  diey  may  be  denomlnaied 
4$uorporeal; 

Thus  httorporeal  aplrHs  to  smalteat  fonna 
Reduced  their  sfaapiM  immense.— Milton. 


TTie  epithet  jpt'n'tael  has,  however,  been  improperiy 
or  figuratively  applied  to  objects  in  the  sense  of  isuao- 
Isrul;  *  Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  tbe  opiritmml 
sesenee  of  sounds ;  for  if  it  were  corporeal^  the  r^wr- 
ensslon  should  be  created  by  like  insiramenu  with  tbe 
QclgiBal  •oaBd.*— Bacon. 


BFIBITUOUB,  SPIRITED,  SPnmTAX^ 
GHOSTLY. 
£^tr»l«eiuilgnUea  having  the  4!pMts  . 
the  gross  particleB  of  the  body,  after  tlM  i 
opintMouo  lh|uors ;  *The  »piriiu&na  and  bei  _ 
fflDstaptforgeaentlon.*-^«iirni0nOM4M.  BpMtad 
is  applicable  to  the  animal  jpjrils  of  eitber  men  er 
brulss ;  a  person  or  a  borse  may  be  ofiritai;  and  also 
in  a  moral  applicatioB  In  the  sense  of  vivacious,  or  cal- 


ls after  the 

like 

the 

the 

what  Is  not 

eoceofappUcatioo. 


to  rouse  tlie  svtrtt;  *  Dryden*s  translation  of 

VirgU  Is  noUe  and  spirtCsd.*— Pora.  What  la  owiriimal 

'    Tier  the  manner  of  a  sMTtC:  and  what  is  f*««ffa  Is 

I  a  gkoot ;  although  orlyinailv  the  same  In  meaaihg, 

former  being  derived  from  the  Latin  Mirtliw,  aiMl 

latter  from  the  German  fwul,  and  both  aignifyiog 

yet  they  have  acquired  a  dlllcr 

nritaal  ottecis  are  disUi^uishad 

Snerally  ftom  thoee  of  sense;  *  viifinity  is  betm  than 
e  married  life,  not  that  It  is  more  Imly,  but  that  it  Is 
a  freedom  fimn  caraa,  an  opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  in  omiritMiol  employ menia.*-TATiMt  {MUtfi  Im- 
img).  Henee  it  is  that  the  woid  opuilMoi  la  opposed 
to  the  temporal ;  *  She  loves  them  as  her  aptiilmal 
children,  and  Ibey  reverence  her  aa  their  jpiiriteel 
mother,  with  an  aflactioo  for  above  that  of  ilw  fontel 
friend.*— Law. 

Tuon  Bit  psverens. 
Touching  thy  qrMCBol  ftinclkm,  not  itay  IMi 

SBAXSrSAXB. 

Okoatlf  Is  more  immediately  oppoeed  to  tbe  eanial 
or  the  secular,  and  is  therefore  a  term  of  more  solema 

Import  than  jpmliMl;  '  '" 

more  precfcMis  than  wo 

evils  of  greater  importance  than  harm  wldch  tlie  body 
fbeleih.*— HooBBB.  *  To  deny  me  tbe  gkoeOg  comfoit 
of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  barbanty  than  la  ever 
used  by  Cluisiians.*— K.  CaABUts. 


lel;  *  Tbegrace  of  tbe  Mrit  is  much 
I  worldly  benefits,  and  our  jfkoetljf 
portance  than  harm  which  the  body 


UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT,  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 
UndoTBtanding  being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed 
to  describe  a  familiar  and  easy  operation  of  the  mind  la 
forming  dii«inct  Ideas  of  thinas.  IntdUct^  which  Is  of 
Latin  derivation,  la  emploved  to  mark  ilie  same  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  higher  and  more  abetruse  objects.  Tb(9 
underetanding  applies  to  the  first  exercise  of  tlie  ra- 
tional powers :  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  children  and 
savages  that  they  employ  their  undorttaiadiiigt  on  tiie 
simple  objects  of  perception ;  a  cbikl  uses  his  tot^sr- 
•toMding  to  distinguish  the  dimensions  of  objeeta,  or 
to  apply  the  right  names  to  the  things  that  come  before 
his  notice ;  *  By  wnderttoMding  I  mean  that  foculty 
whereby  wo  are  enabled  to  apprehend  tbe  objects  or 
knowledge,  generals  as  vrell  as  particular*,  absent 
things!  as  well  as  present,  and  to  Judge  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil.*— Wilkins. 

;(,  being  a  matured  state  of  the  midsrsCaiur- 


iRf,  is  must  properly  applied  to  the  eflTorts  of  thoee  wIki 
have  their  powers  in  mil  vigour :  we  speak  of  nndor- 
otanding  as  the  characteristick  distinction  l)et ween  uiaa 
and  brute ;  *  The  liebt  within  us  is  (since  the  fall)  be- 
come darkness ;  and  the  undorttandingi  that  should  Im 
eves  to  the  blind  focullv  of  tbe  wlU,  is  blind  itself.* — 
Sonra.  But  human  belnn  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  intdlect;  '  All  tboen 
arts  and  Inventions  which  vulgar  minds  gaxe  at,  the 
ingeniouB  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  reliclcH  of 
an  inullcet  defaced  with  sin  and  time.'— Sootb.    ^Te 


may  expect  the  voungest  children  to  employ  an  n  ^. 
Handinf  according  to  the  opportunities  which  tliejr 
have  of  nsing  their  senses;  one  Is  gntlfied  la  aseiiur 
great  intelleU  in  youth. 

Intellect  and  inUUigeiue  are  derived  (hmi  the  SBine 
word ;  but  inteUoet  describes  tlw  power  iti^  and  tis- 
tellireneo  the  exercise  of  that  power :  the  intoUeu  nmw 
be  hidden,  but  the  inteUigonee  brii^  it  to  light  ;^ 
Silent  aa  the  ecataiick  blias 

Of  souls,  that  by  intoUigmeo  ooavana.-OrwAT. 

Hence  we  speak  of  intelligence  as  displayed  In  tbe 
countenance  of  a  chUd  whose  tooks  evince  that  he  baa 
exerted  his  inteUoet^  and  thereby  proved  that  It  exists 
Hence  It  arises  that  the  word  inlMigenoe  has  bren  em 
ployed  in  tbe  senee  of  knowledge  or  information,  b«^ 
cause  these  are  tbe  express  frulia  of  tntolUgtiua:  w^« 
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Ignorant  with  n  great  abare 

UndtrttmndiMf  and  mttth'i 

in  tbe  leme  of  aoquatataaoe  netween  two  or  more  per- 
I  as  U>  eacb  other'*  views,  and  a  consequent  hSr- 
if  and  eoneert;  bnt  the  former  tern  it  applied  to 
the  ordinaiy  eaoeerm  of  life,  and  the  harmonious  In- 
icroottise  of  men,  a*  m  tbe  phrase  to  be  on  terms  of  a 
good  underitamding  ;  *  He  hoped  tbe  loyalty  of  his  tub- 
jeets  would  concur  with  hiin  In  tbe  preserving  a  good 
winder$tmnding  between  him  and  bis  rabiects.*— Ci.a- 
jtsmioii:  baMigtnce^  on  the  other  hand,  is  particu- 
lariy  applieable  to  persons  who,  being  obliged  to  co- 
operate at  a  dirtanee  tmm  each  other,  hold  a  commerce 
of  inlhnuation,  or  gel  to  tmderaUMd  each  other  by 
■Mans  of  mutual  information ;  *  It  was  perceived  that 
ttMie  bad  not  been  fai  the  Catbdlcks  so  much  foresight 
as  lo  provide  that  tnie  imuttigmc*  mig bt  pass  between 
them  of  what  was  dona.*— Hooksr. 
Let  all  the  pamages 

Be  wdl  ncured,  that  no  imlMigmte^ 

May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them.— DamAil. 

INTELL£CT,  GBNKJS,  TALENT. 
JnidUel,  la  Latin  imldUetut.  from  intetUgo^  to  nn 
rigalfying  tbe  gift  of  underrtaoding,  as  op 
neie  hisilnet  or  Impuin,  Is  here  the  generic! 


^  as  it  includes  In  its  own  meaning  that  ofthe  two 
others :  there  cannot  be  ^«nnif  or  tulemt  without  tnld- 
lse<;  bat  there  may  be  inUUeel  without  gemiug  or 
uUnt:  a  man  of  inUUect  distinguishes  himserf  (hrni 
tbe  common  herd  of  mankind,  by  tbe  acuteness  of  his 
abaervatfott,  the  accuracy  of  his  Judgement,  the  origin- 
ality of  bis  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attributes 
of  mental  power :  genius^  in  I<atin  /ratiM,  from  gigno, 
to  be  bom,  signifying  thai  which  is  peculiarly  born 
with  us,  Is  a  puUeuIar  bent  ofthe  inUUeet,  wbfeh  db- 
dn^ishies a  man  fVora  every  other  individual;  ulmt^ 
wbwb  from  rdXanov  and  talentumj  a  Greek  coin  ex- 
eeedinc  one  hundred  pounds,  Is  now  employed  in  the 
flgurviFve  language  of  our  Saviour  for  that  particular 
modus  or  modification  of  the  inteUeet^  which  is  of 
practical  utility  to  the  poesessor.  hatellwi  somethnes 
runs  cbroogh  a  family,  and  becomes  as  it  were  an  he- 
reditary portion :  gmiva  is  not  of  so  communicable  a 
nature;  it  Is  that  tone  ofthe  thinking  faculty  which  is 
altogether  individual  in  its  character;  it  is  opposed  to 
every  thlug  artificial,  acquired,  clrcomrtantlal,  or  inci- 
dental ;  It  is  a  pure  spark  of  the  Divine  flame,  which 
•       *  r  abo' 


veiyr 
and,  11 
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raises  the  possosor  above  all  his  fellow-mortals;  it  is 
It  expanded,  liketnUUec/,  to  many  objects ;  for  in  its 
r  nature  it  is  contracted  witliln  a  very  sliort  space ; 
d,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  concentrated  within 
a  focus,  it  gains  in  strength  what  It  loses  in  expansion. 
We  consider  inUlUct  as  it  generally  respects  specu- 
lation and  abstraction ;  but  geniiu  as  it  respects  the 
operations  or  the  Imagination ;  talents  U  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A  man  of  inttlr 
tut  may  be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a  geni%$ 
for  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a  genius  for  painting  to  be 
■  painter,  a  genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a  sutuary,  and 
tlK  like :  It  requires  a  talent  to  learn  languages ;  it 
requires  a  talent  for  the  stage  to  be  a  good  actor ;  some 
bare  a  talent  for  imitation,  others  a  talent  for  humour. 
hteUeetj  In  its  strict  tense,  is  seen  only  in  a  mature 
Blare ;  gttaus  or  talent  may  oe  discovered  In  its  earliest 
dawn  :  we  speak  in  general  of  the  intellect  of  a  man 
only ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the  genius  or  talent  of  a 
veatb:  inteOeel  qualifies  a  person  for  conversation, 
and  aflbrds  bim  great  eiyoyment ;  '  There  was  a  select 
set,  supposed  to  Be  distinguished  by  superiority  of  m- 
tsUects,  who  always  passed  the  evening  together.*— 
ioBitsoii.  Oenrus  qualifies  a  person  for  the  most  ex- 
ohed  ellbrts  af  the  human  mind ;  '  Thomson  thinks  in 
a  peculiar  train,  and  always  thinks  as  a  man  of  genius." 
'-Joavuon.  7\tlent  qualifies  a  nenon  for  tbe  active 
duties  and  employments  of  Hn;  *It  Is  commonly 
dMMa^bt  tiiat  the  sajgaeity  of  these  folbera  (the  Jesuits) 
la  dlsmseilng  tbe  taleiU  of  a  young  student,  has  not  a 
llde  contributed  to  the  figure  wUch  tbelr  order  has 
made  in  tbe  world.*— Budobll. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

Oift  and  endswnunt  both  refer  to  tbe  act  of  giving 

■id  siUssptfiv,  and  of  eoiine  incliMto  tbe  Idea  of  soma* 


Ultng given,  and  somethlnff  received:  tbe  word  tmletit 
conveys  no  such  coUaterafldea.  Wben  we  speak  of  a 
giftt  we  lefer  in  our  minds  to  a  g^r; 

But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  on  at  once  bsatows, 

These  yeam  with  wisdom  erowna,  with  acHoo  ihnsa 

Pops 

When  we  speak  of  an  sndswwiemt,  we  refor  in  our 
minds  to  tbe  receiver;  *  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  be  can  never  -pass :  In  a  few  years  be 
has  all  tbe  smdowmemu  he  Is  capable  of.'— Addisom. 
When  we  speak  of  a  taUmt  (e.  hUstUet)  we  only  thfaik 
of  its  Intrinskk  quality  or  worth:  *Mr.  Locke  lias  an 
admirable  reflecUqn  upon  the  dUTerence  of  wit  and 
Judgement,  whereby  he  endeavoars  to  show  the  reasnn 
why  they  are  not  alwaja  tbe  taUnU  of  tbe  same  per- 
son.*—Addisor. 

The  gift  Is  either  supernatural  or  natural :  the  «e- 
dowment  Ib  only  natural.  The  primitive  Cbrlstiana 
received  various  gifu  throuigb  tbe  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  tbe  gift  of  healing. 
dtc  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar  g%ft  of 
utterance ;  beauty  of  person,  and  coiporvnl  agility,  aie 
«iid0t9sieats  with  which  some  are  pecullariy  invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  tbe  idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  exertion;  it  is. that  which  Is  communicated 
to  us  altogether  Independent  of  ouiselves,  and  eaaMea 
OS  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  In  any  art  which  could 
not  be  attained  in  any  other  way.  Speech  is  deno 
minated  a  general  gift,  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race  in  distinction  from  the  brafes ;  but . 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  a  peculiar  gift  granted  lo  in* 
dividuals.  In  distinction  fVom  others,  which  may  be 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  EmiawmaUs^ 
though  inherent  in  us,  are  not  independem  of  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of  improvement 
by  being  used ;  they  are  in  fact  the  gifts  of  nature, 
which  serve  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  poesesmr,  when 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  TalsnU  are  either  na- 
tural or  acquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture ;  they  denote  powers  without  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed :  a  man  may  have  a  taUnt 
for  musick,  for  drawing,  for  mimickry,  and  the  like ; 
but  this  talent  may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  from  tbe  above  that  an  endowment  Is  a 
gift^  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment;  and  that 
a  talent  may  also  be  cither  a  gift  or  an  endswrnsut^  but 
that  it  is  A«quently  disUnct  firom  both.  A  gift  or  a 
talAt  is  applicable  tn  corporeal  as  well  as  spirituol  . 
actions;  an  endowment  Is  applicable  to  corporeal  or 
mental  qualities.  To  write  a  superiour  hand  Is  a  gift^ 
inasmuch  as  it  Is  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
force  of  application  and  instruction;  it  Is  a  talent^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  property  worth  our  pos- 
session; but  it  Is  never  an  sndowment.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  courage,  disceniment,  a  strong  imagination,  and 
the  like,  are  both  gifts  and  endowments  ;  and  when  the 
intellectual  endawsMnt  displays  Itself  tn  any  creative 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  musick,  or  any  art,  so  ae 
to  produce  that  which  Is  vohied  and  esteemed,  It . 
becomes  a  talent  to  the  posKssor. 

ABiLmr,  cAPAcmr. 

Maitjft  In  French  kabUiti^  Latin  hahiUtas^  comes  ** 
from  able,  hahila,  kahilis,  and  habeo  lo  have,  because 
possession  and  power  are  inseparable.  Qyocify,  in 
French  eapaeite,  Latin  capaeitas,  tnm  eapaz  aiid 
eapie  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quality  of  being 
able  to  receive  or  hold. 

Ability  is  to  capacitT  as  tbe  genus  to  tbe  species. 
Ability  compreliends  the  power  of  doing  In  general  , 
without  specifying  the  quality  or  degree;  cofaeity  is  a 
particular  k  ind  of  abiU^. 

Ability  mav  be  either  physical  or  mental,  eapaeity^ 
when  said  of  persons.  Is  mental  only ;  *  Riches  are  of 
no  use,  if  sickness  takeib  firom  us  the  abUU^y  of  en- 
Joying  tbem.'— fiwirr.  *  In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire,  than 
of  my  abOUyVo  do  bim  (Shakspeare)  Justice.*— Pore. 

Ability  respects  action,  eapadty  respects  thought  , 
AbiHtji  always  supposes  something  able  to  be  done; 


look  apoo  an  sMs  statesman  out  of  buslDess  Hke  a 
huge  whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overtorn  the  ship 
untoss  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with.*— Stbblb. 
Ckyectd  Is  a  maotal  endowment,  and  always  fiippoica 
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■OBMtlilBgtndytorMalTtorbold;  'Tin  object  to  loo 
l^g  for  our  cafoeitift  wben  we  wouJd  comprebend  tbe 
sircuniference  of  a  world.*— Addmon.  iMoee  we  eay 
•a  ahU  commander;  an  abU  stateamaD;  a  man  of  a 
ccyocMiw  mted;  a  great  empMitifot  ' 

/tMtcy  to  in  no  wtae  llmltad  In  lli 
avail  or  great 


Tte  aMMf  to  In  MMcal  tha  potvpr  •/  Mag;  fht 
faeuUv  therefore  migbt,  la  liie  eiriet 


■idered  a 


lezieot;  linay  be 


Of  tinging  thou  Imet  aol  I 

Good  Tbyrda;  mina  I  jrtold  to'thy  akititf. 

My  heart  doth  eeek  another  eetlmatioii.— Sidhbt. 

Oapadtjf  of  Itself  alwayv  hnpliee  a  positive  and  nipe- 

rioar  degree  of  power;  'Sir  Francis  Bacon's  copaetfy 

aaemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books 

before.*— UuQHBs.    Altboach  It  may  be  modified  by 

e^theit  to  denote  diflbrent  degrees ;  a  boy  of  copaettW 

will  have  the  advantage  over  nto  school-fellows,  parti- 

CQlarly  If  lie  be  classed  with  those  of  a  dull  e^scAy. 

A  person  may  be  abU  to  write  a  letter,  who  is  not  eofa- 

bUot  writing  a  book;  'St.  Paul  requlreth  learning  In 

prasbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enable  them  to 

abort  in  dnetrine  which  to  sound,  and  to  dtoprove 

Hat  gainsay  it    What  measure  of  giaUv  in  such 

riiul  serve  to  make  men  ct^abU  of  that  kind 

a  be  doth  not  determine.'— Hookce. 

AMitie*f  when  used  in  the  plural  only,  to  confined  to 
tile  sig^ificition  of  mental  endowm«ito,  and  compre- 
bbnds  the  operations  of  thought  In  general ;  '  As  for  me, 
my  o^tftttM,  if  ever  I  bad  any,  are  not  what  they 
*  -Attbrbitet.    CBpMtly,  on  the  other  hand,  to 


tbllUB  si 

of  ofuce 


that  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement  of  undisr- 
standlng,  that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the  rest  of 
mankind:  *  We  sometimes  repine  at  tiie  narrow  limits 
prescribed  to  human  eapacicy.*— Bbattib.  Many  men 
iiave  the  abiUtUs  for  managing  the  concerns  of  others, 
who  would  not  have  the  eapacitf  for  conducting  a  con- 
earn  of  their  own.  We  should  not  Judge  highly  of  that 
m«n*s  abiUtiet  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of  others, 
but  had  no  capadtf  for  conceiving  and  ptopoalng  any 
tblBg  better  In  their  stead. 

A  vivid  Imagiaation,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exube- 
rant flow  of  language,  are  abilitie$  which  may  be  suc- 
eessfully  employed  in  attracting  popular  applause; 
*  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  Into  a  scbool  of 
rbotorick,  where  men  rise  to  display  tlieir  aUlitie$  rattier 
than  to  deliberate.'— £»  W.  Jonbs.  But  that  eapacity 
wbleh  embraces  a  question  in  all  ito  bearings,  which 
surveys  with  a  discriminating  eye  the  mixed  multitude 
of  objects  that  demand  attontlon,  which  to  accompanied 
wHh  coolness  in  reflecting,  readtoess  in  comblnipK, 
qoiekness  in  inventing,  firmness  in  deciding,  prompti- 
tude In  action,  and  penetration  in  discaming,  that  is  ibe 
sapaetty  to  direct  a  sute,  which  to  the  gift  of  but  few ; 
*An  berolck  poem  requires  the  accomplbhmmt  of  some 
aitraordlnary  undertaking,  which  requires  tbe  duty  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  ecpaeii^  and  prudence  of  a  general.* 
-  -Detvbh. 

ABILRT,  faculty,  TALEIfT. 

Tbe  common  idea  of  power  to  what  randan  these 
words  synonymous. 

MUitft  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  be  derived  eitlier  fVom  circumstances  or 
otherwise :  facMUf,  In  Latin  facnUatt  changed  (torn 
/0nUia$  fbcility,  which  signtfles  doableoess,  iw  iim 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  eflvets,  is  a 
power  derived  fhm  nature;  *The  vital  faeultg  to  that 
by  which  Ufb  to  preserved  and  the  ordinary  functions 
of  speech  preserved;  and  tbe  animal  facultff  to  what 
oonaucts  tae  operatioBS  of  the  mind.'— UcriNCT.  Tbe 
/acaify  to  a  permanent  possession ;  it  is  held  by  a  certain 
tenure:  tbe  a*tU%  to  an  incidental  possession;  it  to 
whatever  we  have  while  we  have  It  at  our  dhposal, 
bat  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  times,  per- 
aoQib  and  ciicumstancei ;  '  MiUtg  to  teach  by  sermons 
to  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  tliem  whom  he 
■laketh  sufficient  for  the  oommendabto  discbaige  of 
thebr  duty.'— Hooxbe.  The  powers  of  seeing  and 
hearing  artfaeittUu ;  health,  stiength.  and  fortune  are 
aUUtist.  The  faeuUj/  to  some  specifick  power  which  to 
directed  to  one  sfaigte  object;  It  to  the  power  of  acting 
aeoordlng  to  a  given  form ; 

If  0  (Vult  out  palate  oottria,  or  llow*r  oar  ameH, 
But  on  Ha  ftagraat  bosom  nations  dwell ; 
AD  foCTDod  wnb  proper /waictss  to  share 
TfeaM^boiiBllaiolUMlrMBkei^OBie.-ternHi. 


sease,  be  «»■> 
Human  aMtif  to  aa 


s  a  species  of  ability, 
unequal  matenfor  the  vkilent  and  unforeseeti  vlcto#> 
tudes  of  the  world.'— Blaie. 

A  man  uses  tbe/s«itaM*  with  which  heto  enAowed, 
he  gives  according  to  lito  sMIily. 

Fiumltf  and  taUiU  both  owe  tbslr  being  to  nature ; 
but  tbe  /ocattf  may  be  either  physical  or  snental ;  tbe 
taUiU  to  altogether  nMOtal:  the  fmaUtf  oi  '    ^ 

the  ratkmal  facultf  are  tbe  grand  marks  g 
between  man  ana  tbe  bruto;   'Reason  to 
fatuUff  and  when  kept  within  ito  proper  aphere,  and 
"  to  usefiil  purposes,  proves  a  aieans  of  exaltiai 

Atim^  almw^t  »A  tliA  rank  nf  aMnAvi/Mir  koinW/ 


:  the  faeuUf  of  speech  and 
BofdtoliDCtioB 


cieatuus  almost  to  tbersnk  of  superiour  belngk* 
— Bbattib.    Tbe  Cairat  of  mimickiy,  of  dramattok 
acting,  and  of  tmltatkm  In  feaeral,  to  whald'  ' 
one  man  from  the  other; 

*Tte  not.  Indeed,  my  toZcat  to  engafe 
In  tofty  triflea,  or  to  swell  ray  page 
With  wind  and  nolse^— Detdbb. 

These  tenns  are  all  uaed  In  the  plural,  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation ;  the  abiUtiu  include,  In  tbe 
aggregate,  whatever  a  num  to  abte  to  do:  hence  we 
speak  of  a  bmw's  mMiUn  \a  spsaking,  wiitlDg, 
'     '    IS  tnobide  aU  the  e 


ing,  and  the  like;  the  /aociliss  i 
menu  of  body  and  mbMl,  which  ate  tbe  Inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  being,  aa  whea  we  speak  of  a  man'a 
retaining  hto  /asaittss,  or  having  nto  /aocfties  Im- 
paired :  uleuu  are  the  nartlcular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  whtoh  betong  to  toe  individual;  hence  wa  s^y, 
the  UUnu  which  are  lequialto  for  a  mliitotet  of  staia 
are  diflbrent  ftom  those  whkh  qnaliiy  a  man  for  being 
a  Judge. 


ABILTTT,  DEZTEBITT,  ADDBESB. 

Abmtjf  to  here,  as  tai  the  preceding  artfclea,  the  gsM. 
rick  term :  dcx<«raty,  says  the  Abbe  Girard,*  respects  the 
mannerof  executing  things ;  it  to  the  medianical  focility 
of  performing  an  office:  rnddrnt  refers  to  tbe  use  of 
means  In  executing;  it  signifiea  properly  the  mode  of 
addruM  or  of  managing  one's  self;  ^Mtmty  and 
addr«»$  are  but  In  fact  modes  of  abilitif. 

Dexteritg^  In  Latin  d«stmtas,  comes  fl-om^lsBtsr.  Uia 
right  hand,  because  that  it  to  tbe  member  most  fitted  fot 
dexlerauB  execution.  DexUritff  may  be  acquired ; '  His 
wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexUritp  to  deliver  himself  from  dangaia 
when  they  pressed  him,  than  Into  a  provideaoe  to  pre- 
vent and  remove  them  afbr  ofll'— Bagob.  JUdmt  to 
the  gift  of  nature;  'It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she 
conveyed  InUi  hto  room  a  voung  maid  of  no  disagme- 
abto  ogure,  who  was  one  oi  her  attendants,  and  did  not 
want  uidrtat  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  tbe 
advancement  of  fair  fortune.— Spbvtatoe. 

We  may  have  abilitjf  to  any  degree  (o.  jfKlily);  '  It 
to  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  o^taty  to 
extend  their  operations  so  for  as  to  be  much  felt  amo^ 
such  numbers.*- Cowraa.  But  dexton'ty  and  orfdrssa 
are  positive  degrees  of  abUitg ;  *  It  to  oAen  observed  thai 
the  race  to  won  as  much  by  the  dssCsrity  of  the  rider  aa 
by  the  vigour  and  fleetness  of  the  animal.*— Eael  ob 
Bath.  'I could  produce  Innumerable  faisiancsa  froaa 
my  own  observation,  of  eventa  imputed  to  the  urofo«md 
skill  and  address  of  a  minlaler,  which  in  reality  were 
either  mere  eflbcto  of  negligence,  weakness,  humoar,  or 
pride,  or  at  beat  but  the  natural  eouna  of  thiofi  left  to 
theraselvea.*— Swirr. 

To  form  a  good  govemaeat  there  OMist  be  aKUly  la 
the  prince  or  hto  miaistais :  rnddrtts  In  those  to  wheai 
the  detail  of  operatkMis  to  iatrastad;  and  daxUntm  la 
thiiae  to  wlioui  the  execution  of  ordera  to  confided. 
With  Uttto  abibtf  and  kmg  habit  in  tranaacting  bual- 
ness,  we  may  acquire  a  dsslsrtcy  la  despatching  it,  and 
address  in  pving  it  whatever  turn  will  best  suit  our 
porposSL 

Jbditg  oaablea  na  to  act  with  tnteOigenee  and  eoa- 
fidence;  dtxUritjf  lends  an  air  of  eaae  to  every  action: 
address  supplies  art  and  ingenuity  In  contrivance.  T« 
manage  the  whip  with  dexteritf^  to  carry  on  an  intrlguo 
with  address,  to  dinlay  some  sAittty  on  the  turf,  wit 
raisea  man  high  la  the  rank  of  the  present  fbshloaablaa. 

•  lfUa*Deztalll,  idiuii,  taabUiii. 
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dJSfm,  9KSVffJLiJSXn!BTi  DBXTJBROCS, 

Gfaptr,  Id  Fmck  lycra,  Latin  Uvit  licht,  nemt  to 
4eiMJu  autekneM  to  ttie  menial  faculty ;  gkHful  signifies 
Aill  of  tkill ;  and  $kiU  probably  oomes  fVom  the  Latin 
acM  to  know ;  txperl,  in  French  «s^«rC«,  Latin  experttu, 
paitleipto  of  txperwr  lo  March  or  try,  signifles  searched 
and  tried ;  iesUrmiu,  In  Latin  dtxUt^  In  Gredt  Jc(inpi$, 
Aom  itlU  the  right  hand,  haa  the  meaning  of  clever, 
because  the  right  hand  is  the  most  fitted  ior  action ; 
mdreit,  in  French  mdroite,  Latin  odreetMS  or  rtetu$ 
right  or  straight,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing  things  In 
«  rteht  manner. 

Owtr  and  tkilfrU  are  qualities  of  the  mind ;  exp^rt^ 
SetUrvyuy  and  adi-Ml,  refer  to  modes  of  physical  action. 

'  *«me99  regaida  in  general  ttie  readiness  to  ooropre- 
I;  sifctUilie  maturity  of  the  Judgement;  expertneta 
a  fteUity  In  the  use  uf  things ;  iexUritii  a  mechanical 
Iheility  In  the  perfomanoe  of  any  work ;  uirntnett 
theMittablemo?emeniaofthebody.  A  peraon  is  etawr 
at  drawing  who  shows  a  taate  for  it,  and  executes  it 
well  without  much  instmction ;  he  Is  »kUftU  in  drawing 
IT  he  undeniands  It  both  In  theory  and  practice;  lie  la 
mcpert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  if  he  can  use  It  wlthexpe- 
tftloa  and  effect;  he  Is  dgtUrvms  at  any  game  when  he 
foes  through  the  manoBuvras  with  celerity  and  an 
aaerrliig  hand;  he  is  adroit  if  by  a  auick,  sadden,  and 
well-diracted  movement  of  his  booy,  lie  eflbcta  the 
9  has  In  view. 

Is  mental  power  employed  in  the  ordl- 
■  of  lift :  a  person  is  cUver  in  business  or 

My  ftjenda  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb, 
with  ildlnfa  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come; 
•  And  I  knew  it.^  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  Hiil, 
The  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
But  no  matter ;  Pll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
t¥lih  two  fUll  as  ciaeer  and  ten  times  as  hearty.** 

GOLOSMITB. 

tttZI  la  both  a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 

■  mechanical  operationa  and  practical  sciences :  a 
shyridan,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  are  akilfui:  one  may 
■ave  a  skill  in  divination,  or  a  skill  in  painting. 

There  Is  nothing  nrare  graoeflii  than  to  see  the  play 
Hand  atlll  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audience  kept 

■  an  ageeaWe  auapense,  during  the  silence  of  a  skilful 
ictor.* — AoDiBoa.  Kxpertnsss  and  dsxUritw  require 
Mors  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted  In  qiinor 
•rts  and  amuaementa:  one  la  sxpert  at  throwing  the 
^Boit ;  dezt€rsms  to  the  management  of  boraes ; 

O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
With  dexCrtma  arm,  sagacloua  of  the  ground ; 
Fearfeas  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  In  many  tracts  with  course  iudin'd, 
Ka^ert  to  moor  where  terroum  line  the  road. 

Faloonre. 
*Ile  applied  himself  next  to  the  coqnette*a  heart, 
which  be  lUcewiae  laid  open  with  great  dext«n'er.'— 
ADHaoif .  Ji4rmiiMsss  is  altogether  a  corporeal  talent, 
employed  only  as  occasion  may  require :  one  la  udvU 
at  eluding  the  blows  auned  by  aa  adversary ;  *  Use  youi^ 


rwiC/y  and  genteelly.*— CBBsTBEriBLn. 

ClsBsrmsss  hi  rather  a  natural  gift ;  sktU  la  clsvsr- 
•sts  impreved  by  practice  and  extended  knowledge ; 
tsmsrtmsss  la  the  efiect  of  k>ng  practice;  dsxtsritf 
arlsea  from  habit  combined  with  agility ;  airoitnsss  la 
a  giccfaaof  ds«arity  aiUng  from  a  natoral  agility  aad 
pttibUlty  of  body. 

INABlLmr,  DIBABILITT. 
HMUif  denotealhe  absence  of  aHUtv  (v.^UUif) 
hillMniosI general  and  afaatraeisenae;  Mtisnotfrom 
iaaMicCy  m  dlaeover  what  they  ought  to  do  that  men 
«r  tai  pfacttee.*— BLAia.  DismbiUtf  ImpKea  the  ah* 
emee  of  mMitf  only  In  particular  canes :  the  inMkiUtjf 
■es  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  la  irremediable ;  the 
disaMUfy  Hesin  theelreoiiistanees,  and  may  sometimes 
he  removed ;  weakness,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
will  ooeaalnn  an  AiaMltCy  to  perform  a  task ;  thereba 
loia]  iumUUtf  la  an  lafent  to  walk  and  act  like  an 
ainlt :  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  requisite  quall- 
•eaUona  may  be  a  disaMlify;  In  thta  manner  ml- 
aortty  tif  age,  or  an  objection  to  take  certain  oaths 
Mfbaarfiiaitfll^fcf  ilingapahltekaflce;'Want 


of  age  Is  a  legal  dMo&tBky  to  oootmoc  a  mat 
riagB.*— Blacutonb. 

DTCAPABLfi,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOMPETENT, 
INADEQUATE. 

AteapoHs,  that  is,  nst  having  cmaeit^  (ti.  AbiUtff): 
insMjleieiUi  or  not  stdUtMit,  or  nst  Having  what  is  suf' 
fictsHt;  imeampeUmt,  or  mot  cowtpstsut;  are  cmpk>ye| 
either  for  peraons  or  things:  the  firat  in  a  general,  th« 
last  two  In  a  spcciOck  senae :  jnadegitate  or  not  •dsfwaU 
or  equalled,  Is  applied  more  generally  tu  things. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapobU^  it  charactering 
hie  wlnie  mind ;  *  Were  a  human  soul  imcavohls  or 
fiurther  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  It  might  fall 
away  innenaibly.*— Adduom.  If  m  be  said  to  have 
insMJfUieney  and  ta«nm«<«acy,  It  respects  the  parti- 
cular objects  to  which  lie  has  applied  his  power:  ha 
may  be  insvMeient  or  incompetent  for  certain  things ; 
but  he  may  nave  a  capaeitp  n>r  other  things :  the  terra 
fnca^aetty.  therefore,  Implici  a  direct  charge  upon  die 
uoderatanding,  which  la  not  implied  by  the  inonp' 
cienef  and  nuompotenep.  An  tnciq»««i<y  conalsts  altt>> 
gather  of  a  physical  defea :  an  ins^fieismeg  and  «a* 
eampotenem  are  incidental  defects :  the  former  dqpea^ 
Ing  upon  tne  ace,  the  condition,  the  acquisitions,  moral 
onalhiea,  and  die  like,  of  the  individual ;  the  litter  oa 
the  extent  of  bis  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  hia 
studies ;  where  there  Is  direct  nie(u»a«tty,  a  person  hai 
nc  chance  of  making  himself  fit  for  any  ofBce  or  enn 
ployment ;  *  It  chiefly  proceedeth  from  natural  tneape* 
etty,  and  general  induposidon.*— Baown.  Toutfa  It 
naturally  accompanied  with  tnsnfieienni  to  fill  sta 
tiona  which  belong  to  mature  age,  and  to  perform 
offices  which  require  the  exercise  of  judgement;  'The 
mlnlster'R  aptness,  or  tA»i^ten«y.  otherwise  than  by 
reading,  to  instruct  the  flock,  standeth  In  thia  place  aa 
a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer  has  no* 
thing  to  do.*— HooKBR.  A  young  person  la,  therefort^ 
still  more  incompetent  to  form  a  fixed  opinion  on  any 
one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made  himself  mae> 
ter  of  none ;  '  Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of 
parts,  are  not  the  most  intompotont  judges  of  Bacre4 
things.*— Drydbn. 

Ineapobls  is  applied  aometbnes  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, to  signify  the  absence  of  that  which  Is  bad; 
fostifficient  and  ineompetent  alwaya  convey  the  Idea 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  Is  at  least  desirable :  H 
is  an  honour  to  a  person  to  be  inenpable  of  fhlsehoodi 
or  ineapahU  of  doing  an  nngeneroua  actfon ;  )»ut  to  ba 
insuffia'ent  and  ineompetent  are,  at  all  eventa,  qualltiea 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may  not  be  express^ 
disgraceAil.  These  ternia  are  likewise  applicable  to 
things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar  dMlncdon; 
infidelity  is  ineapahle of  aflbrdinaa  man  any  comfort; 
when  the  means  are  tnsnfixient  for  obiaintng  the  enda, 
it  Is  madness  to  expect  success ;  it  Is  a  sad  condidon  of 
humnnltv  when  a  man*s  resource*  are  ineompetont  t» 
supply  him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  Ufo. 

InadequttU  is  relative  in  its  algnificatton,  like  imn^ 
Jleient  and  ineompetent ;  nut  the  reladoa  Is  diflferent 
A  thing  Is  insufficient  which  does  not  sufllce  either  for 
the  wishes,  the  purposen,  or  ntaessitieB,  of  any  one. 
In  particular  or  in  general  cases;  thus  a  qnandty  or 
materials  may  be  insnffieient  for  a  nardcular  building ; 
'The  insnfficieneif  of  the  light  of  nature  Is,  by  the 
light  of  CVsripture,  fuUy  supplied.*— Hookbb.  Ineont- 
petonep  Is  an  insmffidenef  for  general  purposes.  In  thinfl 
of  the  first  neeessitr ;  thus,  an  income  mar  be  incom' 
yetnc  to  rapport  a  family,  or  perform  anofilce:  *  Eveiy 
speck  doe9  not  Mind  a  man,  nor  does  every  infirmitf 
make  one  unable  to  discern,  or  ineon^etent  to  reprove, 
the  grosser  foults  of  odiers.*— GovBBincBnT  or  ths 
ToNors.  InwUqnae^  is  still  mora  particular,  for  it 
d^iotes  any  deficiency  which  la  measured  bf  oompar 
riaon  with  the  object  to  wliich  K  refere;  thua,  tiM 
strength  of  an  animal  may  be  insdofnoU  to  the  labour 
which  is  required,  or  a  reward  may  be  in/aieqnaU  to 
theaervice;  *AII  the  attalnmenta  possible  In  ourpr^ 
sent  state  are  evidently  inaisfULoU  to  our  capacities  of 
enjoyment.*— JouMsoM. 

wrr,  HUMOUR,  batirb,  irony, 

BURLESaUB. 
inc,  like  wisdam,  aoeordteg  to  Ha  originaL  fnm 
Mtsm  to  know,  stgnlflea  kwrntadge^  hot  tt  hM  a» 
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CKtmded  Its  mmning  m  toiicnify  ttet  fMttlty  of  tht 
mind  t^  which  knowledge  or  truth  Is  perceiyed.  The 
first  property  of  wit,  aa  an  exertion  of  the  Intellectual 
Acuity,  is  that  it  be  spontaneous,  and  as  it  were  io- 
ftinctive :  laboured  or  forced  wtC  is  no  wtt.  Reflection 
and  experience  supply  us  with  wisdom ;  study  and 
labour  supply  us  witli  learning ;  but  wit  seixea  with 
•II  eagle  eye  that  which  escapes  the  notke  of  the  deep 
Ihinlcer,  and  elicits  truths  which  are  in  vain  sought 
for  with  any  severe  effort:  *  fVit  lies  more  In  the  as- 
semblage of  Ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety.*— AootsoN.  UtLmour  is  a 
■pecies  of  wit  which  flows  out  of  the  Jkumaar  of  a 
pjmn; 

For  sure  by  wit  is  chieflr  meant 

Applying  well  what  we  invent : 

What  kumoT  Is  not,  all  the  tribe 

Of  logick-tuongers  can  describe: 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

Unhdp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art— Swirr. 
WlL  as  disthiguisbed  from  Aasimir,  may  consist  of  a 
■iogle  brUUant  thought ; 

In  a  true  pleee  of  wit  all  things  most  be, 
Yet  all  things  there  agree.— Cowlet. 
Bat  kwmour  runs  in  a  vein ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but  an 
equable  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit;  *  There  is  a  kind 
of  nature,  a  ceitaiu  rexularity  of  thought,  which  must 
discover  the  writer  (of  k^mour)  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
tt  the  same  time  that  be  ap|iears  aluignher  civen  up 
to  caprice  *— Addison.  Of  ihlsdesci  iptitm  of  m't  Mr. 
Addistm  has  given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens  in 
Ills  writinp,  who  knew  best  how  to  explain  what  wit 
and  kuMow  were,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  bis  practioe. 
Hum»itr  may  likewise  display  Itself  in  actions  as  well 
as  words,  whereby  it  is  more  strikingly  distinguished 
from  wity  wliich  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  happv  thoughts;  *  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  sickness,  which  ofleo  destroys  both  wit  and  wis- 
dom, yet  seMom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which 
we  call  humour,  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his  in  bis  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife  (whom  he  made 
promise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  wouki  not  marry  an 
old  man  again).'— Popb. 

fisttrt,  from  satyr,  probably  Prom  sat  and  irm 
•bounding  in  ancer.  and  irsay,  from  the  Greek  upupta 
llmulation  and  dlasUnulRtiiiu,  are  personal  and  ceii«a 
rious  sorts  of  wit ;  the  first  of  Which  openly  poliili  ai 
the  object,  oiul  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  its 
aim ;  '  Tlie  ordinary  subjects  of  satire  are  such  as  ex- 
dte  the  greatest  Indlgnaiion  in  the  best  tempers.*— 
Addison.  *  In  writings  of  Aitmour,  flgiires  arc  some- 
times used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  tilings  in  a  direct  con- 
trary sense  to  what  tlie  author,  and  the  mi^rity  of  the 
readers  undersund  Ihem :  lo  such  the  m<ist  innocent 
Irony  moy  appear  Irrellgion.*— Cambrjook.  Bur- 
^qus  is  rather  a  species  of  kuwuur  than  direct  wit^ 
which  constats  in  an  oneinblage  of  ideas  extrava- 
gantly discordant ;  *  One  kind  of  burUsqus  represents 
mean  peisons  In  the  accoutrt!:nents  of  heroes.*- 
Addison.  The  satire  and  irony  are  the  most  ill-na- 
tured kinds  of  wit ;  buries  fue  stands  in  the  lowest  raiOu 

TABTE,  GENIUS. 
T^te,  In  all  probability  ftom  the  Latin  toctam  and 
iantgo  to  touch,  seems  to  designate  tlie  capacity  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  an  object  by  simply  coming  In  con- 
tact with  it;  'This  metaphor  woulo  nol  have  been  so 
general  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the 
mental  tosts  and  that  sensitive  tosts  which  gives  a  re- 
lish of  every  flavour.'— Addison.  Genius  designates 
tiie  power  we  have  for  occoniplishing  any  c^ject; 
*  Taste  conslsu  In  the  power  of  judging,  rsnius  in  the 
|M>wer  of  executing.*— BLAia.  He  who  derives  parti- 
cular pleasure  from  musick  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste 
for  musick ;  he  who  makes  very  great  proflclency  In  the 
theory  and  practice  of  musick  may  be  said  to  have  a 
^feaiM  for  it  7*ast«  is  in  some  degree  an  acquired 
laculty,  or  at  least  is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  also 
on  our  other  Acuities,  for  its  perfection;  *  The  cause 
of  a  wrong  tasU  Is  a  defect  of  Judgement.*— Bvaxx. 
Genius, fkom  the  Latin  gigns  to  generate,  isa  pcrfeeUy 
natural  gift  which  rises  to  perfection  by  its  own  native 
■trength ;  the  fbrmer  belonp  lo  the  critick,  and  the  lat- 
fVtotlwpoet; 


Tie  with  flfft 

Go  just  alike,  yeteach  bellevea  his  own; ' 

In  poets  as  true /miM  Is  rare, 

True  tasu  aswldoni  is  the  crltickl  rfiare.— rarS' 

It  is  obvious,  Uierefore,  that  we  may  have  a  tssit 
without  having  gsmus ;  but  it  woufcl  not  be  possible  le 
have  genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  tests  for  it: 


for  nothing  raa  so  effectually  give  a  tarte  for  any  se^ 
It,  as  the  capacity  ^  '*  ""'  '*"       ' 

.  ibiliiv  of 
inseparable  from  genius. 


complishiuent,  as  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and  the 
cepilbititv  of  all  its  beauties,  which  ciccumatanoei  or 


INGENUITY,  wrr. 

Both  these  terms  Imply  acuteness  of  underrtandtai^ 
and  differ  roosUy  in  the  mode  of  dtoplayhig  themselves. 
Ingenuity,  In  Latin  tn^sMtif  as,  siuiifies  literary  free- 
dom of  birth,  in  distinction  from  slavery,  with  wbkh 
oonditton  have  been  namraily  associated  nolrtenessof 
chaiacter  and  richness  in  mental  endowments,  in 
which  latter  sense  It  Is  allied  to  wiL  Jngtmuitg  coo- 
preliends  invention :  wit  compreliends  luiowledge.  In- 
genuity displays  itself  in  the  mode  of  oonducUni  ea 
argument ;  *  Men  were  formerly  won  over  to  opiuioa^ 


i  broke  iooee  from  thatgreat  body  of  writera,  who  have 
employed  their  wit  end  pans  In  propagating  vice  and 
irreligion,  I  did  not  question  but  I  sbouM  be  treated  as 
an  odd  kind  of  fellow.'— Aoduoh.  One  Is  ingsmisms 
In  matters  either  of  art  or  science;  one  is  witty  oaig 
in  matters  of  sentiment :  things  may,  tlierefore,  be  ta- 
genisuSf  but  not  witty;  witty,  but  not  ingenisuStOr  belli 
witty  and  ingenious.  A  mechanical  invention,  or  aqy 
ordinary  contrivance,  ts  ingenious  but  not  witif;  an 
ingenious,  not  a  wittf  solution  of  a  difficulty ;  a  flash 
of  wit,  not  a  flash  of  ingenuitp ;  a  wttty  humour,  a 
witty  convereatlon ;  not  an  ingenious  humour  ^r  coa- 
versatton :  on  the  other  bond,  a  conceit  is  ingsnioust 
as  it  is  the  fViilt  of  one*s  own  mind ;  It  b  wiUf,  as  it 
contains  point,  and  strikes  on  the 
ottaeiB. 


SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 

Sense,  fVom  the  Latin  sensus  and  sentio  to  ftel  or 
perceive,  signifies  In  general  the  faculty  of  fMing  cor- 
poreally, or  perceiving  mentally ;  to  the  first  case  it  la 
allied  to  feeliog  (v.  FMingh  In  the  second  It  Is  eynoof- 
mous  with  judremsmty  wTiich  Is  a  special  operadon  of 
the  mind.  «  Tlie  sams  is  tliai  priinUlve  portion  of  tJM 
undemanding  which  renden  an  account  of  tlilBge 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 

Then  is  the  sool  a  nature,  which  eoniaiae 

The  power  of  sonsi  within  a  greater  power. 

DAVias. 
And  the  jwigwmsmty  that  portion  of  the  reason  which 
selects  or  rejects  fh>m  tills  account  The  sense  is,  eo 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  ooltects  the  details,  and 
exposes  the  fhcts ;  the  judgomont  Is  the  judge  that 
pessee  sentence  upon  them.  Aeoordlng  to  tlie  striet 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgemsnt  depends  upon  thft 
sense,  and  varies  with  It  In  degree.  He  who  has  no 
somssj  has  no  judgomsnt ;  and  he  who  loeee  semoa, 
kmesjudgswunt:  since  setus  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  things,  and  judgemont  pronounces  upon  them.  It  la 
evMent  imt  there  must  be  ssmso  before  there  can  bo 
judgement. 

On  the  other  hand,  sense,  when  taken  to  denote  tte 
mental  fkculty  of  perceiving,  may  be  so  distinguished 
homjudgemsnt,  that  there  may  be  sense  without judgs^ 
msni,  and  judgsmsnt  without  sense;  somas  Is  tlia 
fkcttlty  of  perceiving  in  general;  it  Is  applied  lo  ab- 
stract science  as  well  as  general  knowledge  '.judgtmemi 
is  the  foculty  of  determining  either  in  matters  or  prac- 
tice or  theory.  It  te  the  k»t  of  many,  therefore,  to  hava 
ssnse  hi  mattera  of  theory,  who  have  no  judgmsnt  la 
matters  of  praetice,  while  othera,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  nothing  above  common  ssmm,  will  have  a 
soundoses  cX  jmdgomani  that  is  not  lo  be  aurpasaed 

Nay,  further,  it  Is  poaslUe  for  a  moa  to  have  good 
souse,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgomoni:  as  tliey  aia 
both  natural  faeulties,  men  are  gifted  with  than  aa 

•VideEl^aad: 
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vulMriywwiaevnrailwrAmihy.  B7fooil«fiwe 
a  man  to  enabled  to  diacens  as  U  were  intuiately,  that 
wbich  requirea  anoUier  of  lew  amte  lo  ponder  over 
andalndy;  '^ 

There's  M)iiietMn«  previous  ev*n  to  tasu :'«... 
Good  Mwe;  wUch  only  fa  Ule  gUl  of  heav*n, 
And,  though  ao  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven ; 
A  light  wUhin  roorseiryou  must  perceive, 
Jcmes  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.— Po«. 

By  a  soUd^M^f  «M««/  a  man  is  enabled  to  avoid  those 
errouTs  In  conduct,  which  one  of  a  wealc  judgement  k 
always  fUiing  hiio;  « In  all  instances,  where  our  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform, 
•urjH^caieN^  concerning  the  future  amounts  to  moral 
certainty.'— Bbattib.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
Itoction  between  Miu«  and  jw^aMRt,  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence  and 
attention;  but  a  defect  In  the  latter  Is  to  be  supplied 
by  no  eflofts  of  one*s  own.  A  man  may  improve  his 
seMe  in  proporUon  as  he  has  the  means  of  infot^ 
mation;  but  a  weaknea  of >4f«aw«c,  U  an  ineme- 
fljaole  eviL 

When  employed  o  epithets,  the  term  tensible  and 
hd'ctams  serve  lUU  more  clearly  to  distinguish  the  two 
primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  senei- 
tie;  'I  have  been  Ured  with  accounts  from  tnuibU 
BMso,  flimWied  with  mattera  of  flu;t,  which  have  hap- 
pened within  their  own  knowledge.'— Anmsoa.  A 
fnend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judtdons  ;  *  Tour  observa- 
tiooa  aresojii^}eio««,  I  wish  you  had  not  bren  so  sparing 
of  tbem.'— tfia  W.  Jombs.  The  sense  displays  Itself 
In  the  conversation,  or  the  communication  of  one's 
Meas;  the  judfwumt  in  the  propriety  of  one's  acUons. 
A  MmnAle  man  may  be  an  eatertaJning  companion ; 
but  a  JudUieu*  man,  in  any  post  of  command,  is  an 
Ineslimable  treasure.  Seiuihle  remarks  are  always 
calculated  to  please  and  interest  seruibU  people:  >«- 
dieiatu  measures  have  a  sterling  value  in  Uienweivea, 
that  is  appreciated  according  to  the  importance  of  tiie 
object.  Hence,  U  is  obvious,  that  to  be  eeneible  is  a 
desirable  thing ;  but  to  bejudieioue  is  an  indispensable 


DISCEElfMENT,  PENETRATION,  DISCRIMI- 
NATION, JUDGEMENT. 

Dieegmmumt  cipiemos  the  Judgement  or  power  of 
Oacenimg,  wMch,  fltrni  the  Latin  dieeerM.  or  die  and 
MTM,  algiiliies  to  kxA  at  apart,  so  as  U>  form  a  true 
csiimata  of  things ;  penetration  denotes  the  act  or 
power  of  pemetratinft  trom  penetrate^  In  Latin  pene- 
Crtfiw,  participle  of  ^«iiefre  and  penitue^  wlibin,  signi- 
fying to  see  into  the  interiour ;  dieeriwumatwn  denotes 
the  act  or  power  of  diecrimtmatiitry  from  diecriminaU^ 
la  Ladn  diaeriminetiUf  participle  of  dftcrtmnur,  to 
■mke  a  diflerenoe;  judgement  denotes  the  power  of 
jndfinw,  from  jtidge^  in  Latin  judieo^  compounded  of 
Jm»  and  4f«#,  signiiying  to  pronounce  right 

The  flnt  three  or  these  terms  do  not  express  different 
poweia,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  power; 
■amely,  the  power  of  seeing  Intetleetually,  or  exerting 
the  Intellectual  sight. 

nUeermment  is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellce- 
laal  eiaioo  as  penetration  ;  the  former  Is  a  common 
teeoity.  Hie  lauer  to  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
fbealiy ;  It  Is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
in  spite  of  all  that  Intercepts  tbe  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view :  a  man  of  MNnmon  diecemment  dis- 
cerns cbaraetere  which  are  not  concealed  by  any  par- 
dcalar  disguise ;  *  Great  part  of  the  country  was  aban- 
doned to  tbe  spoils  Of  the  soldiers,  who,  not  troubling 
ihuuatlfes  to  dieeem  between  a  subject  arKl  a  rebel, 
while  their  liberty  lasted,  made  indifferently  profit  of 
hech.*— HaTWAED.  A  man  ofpenetratien  Is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  any  artifice,  however  tlioroughly  cloaked 
er  secured,  oven  fVom  susfiicion ;  ^  Hi>  is  as  skiw  to 
dseUo  as  he  b  qukk  to  apprehend,  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  is  oflbred, 
and  tracing  It  with  a  most  Judidotts  penetraHon.*-' 
MsLMOTM  {iMtara  ef  PUmy). 

IHseamment  and  penetratien  serve  for  the  dtanovery 
orindivldnalthiogsl>y  their  out  ward  marks;  dieerimt- 
mati&n  is  employed  In  the  discovery  of  dtflerenees 
between  two  or  more  objects ;  tbe  former  consists  of 
sfannle  observation,  the  latter  combines  also  com- 
paiiKMi:  dMSii asuaf  and  pmtiratian  are  gnat  aids 


towards  diserisiAialiM;  'he  wito  can  dieeem  the 
spnngs  of  huBMn  action,  or  penetmu  the  views  of 
men,  will  be  most  fitted  for  dieeriminatinf  betweeo 
the  characters  of  diflbrent  men ;  *  Perhaps  there  is  ao 
character  through  aU  Shakspeare  drawn  with  mate 

3 lint    and   Just  dieeriminaiun,  than  Ebykwk's.^— 
an  LEY. 

Although  jndggment  derives  moch  assistance  from 
the  three  former  operations,  It  to  a  totaUy  duthiet 
power:  the  fbrmer  only  discover  the  things  that  an: 
it  acts  on  external  objects  by  seeing  them :  the  laiter 
to  creative;  it  produces  tiv  deductk>n  fVom  that  which 
passes  inwardly.*  The  former  are  speculaUve;  they 
are  directed  to  that  which  to  to  be  known,  and  are 
confined  to  |tresent  objects;  they  serve  to  dtooover 
truth  or  falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  moiivce 
and  pretexts:  the  laUer  to  practical ;  it  to  directed  lo 

that  which  la  m  hm  Hnn«    nnA  awtanAm  Um  nt^uM.  •<..  »U^ 


wve  nun,  i  ooweos,  ezirenieiy ;  out  my  anection  dose 
by  no  means  pnjudice  my  i«df  «sMn<.'}— Mautom 
(Letters  of  PUnr),  '       • 

Of  discemment^  we  say  that  It  is  clear;  It  serves  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  confbsioo :  of  penetratiant 
we  say  that  it  to  acute;  it  plerees  every  veif  which 
falsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  prevento  us  fhan 
being  deceived :  of  dwcrtmmsiiM,  we  say  that  It  to 
nice ;  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects :  of  judgement,  we 
say  that  it  to  solid  or  sound ;  it  rendera  the  conduct 
prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  committing  mjinykw, 
or  involving  one's  self  In  enibarraasmento. 

When  the  question  to  to  estimate  tbe  real  qualities 
of  either  penons  or  tbingi,  we  exercise  discemjnent; 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Turns  on  aU  bauds  iu  deep  discerning  eyes.— Pora. 
Whai  it  to  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunning  has  conoeatod,  we  must  exen:ise^me(rati#n; 
^  A  penetreiwn  into  tbe  abstruse  dlffieuiUes  and  depths 
of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  to  not  worth  the 
tabour  of  ilMsewho  design  either  of  the  three  learned 
professions.'— Watts.  When  the  question  to  to  de- 
termine the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qnaUttos  in  per- 
sons or  things,  we  must  use  dieenmmation;  *■  A  sattoe 
shouM  expfise  nothing  but  what  to  corrigible,  and 
make  a  due  dissrvsitiisCira  between  those  who  aiK. 
and  tho^  wlio  are  not,  proper  oi>jecta  of  It'- Anmsoii. 
When  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  pari 
we  must  employ  the>«^MwirC  ;  'Jndgemtnt,  a  cool  and 
slow  Ibculty,  attends  not  a  man  in  the  rapture  of  poeti- 
cal composliion.'— Daams.  Dieeenment  to  more  or 
law  Indtopensabie  for  every  man  in  private  or  publie 
station;  lie  who  bos  the  most  promiscuous  deaflan 
with  men,  has  the  greatest  need  of  It :  penetretiomi 
of  peculiar  Importance  for  princes  and  statesmen :  dia  ■ 
erimination  to  of  great  utility  fbr  oommandere,  and 
aU  who  have  the  power  of  distributing  rawanto  aad 
Van\6hmenta:  judgement  is  an  absolute  reqntolie  for  aU 
to  whom  the  executton  or  management  of  conoerao  Is 
inlrusted. 


REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  ratia, 
reason,  wbich,  from  ro^iis  and  rear,  to  think.  ■ifntiWif 
the  thinking  fliculty.  '  •«»•«■ 

Reasonable  signifies  accordant  with  reaaon ;  rirfiimaf 
signifies  having  reason  in  it :  tbe  former  to  more  cook 
monly  applied  in  the  sense  of  right  reason,  propriety, 
or  fairness ;  the  tatter  to  empkiyed  in  tbe  orl0na)  sense 
of  the  word  reaean  :  hence  we  term  a  man  reneonmUa 
who  acts  according  fo  the  principles  of  right  reason : 
and  a  being  rational^  wiio  to  possessed  of  the  ratiamm 
or  reasoning  faculty,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes.  It 
to  to  be  lamented  ttiat  there  are  much  fewer  rsosensMr 
than  there  are  ro/isasi  creatures.  The  same  distinction 
exbto  between  them  when  applied  to  things ;  *  A  law 
may  be  reaeonabte  in  itself,  altliough  a  man  does  mk 
alk>w  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  tbe  tawgivera  * 
— Swirr.  ^  The  evidence  which  to  aflbrded  fbr  a  fliuisa 
state  to  soficlent  for  a  rolisaai  ground  of  conduct.*— 
BLAia. 

•  Vide  Abbe  GIrard.  ".DtocamenMot.jagemeai'' 
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SNaUSH    BYHfOKTWEM. 


VEMTAh,  nnVLLEGTUAL. 

Tbera  It  the  aMoe  diflhrenee  between  vumui  and 
AtfWiKtiul  M  between  wund  and  inidUU :  the  mimd 
eemprehende  th»  thinking  Ihcultv  in  general  wMi  all 
He  opeeatkMie ;  liie  nUeUaet  Ineluiiee  only  that  part  of 
k  which  eooaieiB  in  uiMtemamUng  and  jodgeaieot : 


mental  la  therefore  oppoeed  to  corporeal ; 
iaoppoaedtoeeiMMialorpbyaleal:  eMnlai  exertkme  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  all ;  inUUtcUtml  ei\|oymeniB 
tell  to  the  lot  of  comparatiyely  Ibw. 

ObiectB,  picaaurea,  palna,  operatlona,  gtfia,  ttc  are 
deonminaied  mmtai;   'To  collect  and  repoeite  the 
various  foroM  of  thing!  la  far  the  moat  pleasing  part 
m  mmnU  occupation.''— JoHason.    Subjecta,  eonver- 
patlna^-puffBults,  and  the  like,  are  entitled  inUlUeUul; 
Man  *s  more  divine,  the  maiter  of  all  these, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat*ry  aeaii 
Endued  with  iiUelUelual  aense  and  soul. 

SllAKSraAKB. 

It  la  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  our  mattsl  pleasures 
fnmi  those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  ei\)oy  in  com- 
BM>n  wi^  the  brutes ;  the  latter  are  however  greatly 
heightened  by  the  former  In  whatever  di^ree  they  are 
Uended :  In  a  society  of  welMnibrmed  persons  the  con- 
versation will  turn  prioeipaUy  on  intdUetmal  subjects. 

UEMORT,  SEMEMBRANCE.  KECOLLECTIOir, 
REMINISCENCE. 
Memorjff  in  Latin  memorim  or  memor^  Gnek jtv^ftw 
and  uvAojJMh  couics,  in  all  probability,  fhim  ittvt,  the 
inind,  because  mematf  is  the  principal  Acuity  or  the 
mind ;  remembrancey  ttom  the  verb  miMaiA«r,  con- 
tracted from  re  and  memoro^  to  bring  back  to  the  mind, 
is  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  the  exercise  of  that 
Acuity ;  reeoUecHon^  from  ree»Uecl,  compounded  of  re 
and  eoUecl,  signifies  eoUecting  <unin,  t.  e.  carefully, 
and  Iroin  dififerent  quarten  by  an  efRm  of  the  memory ; 
rssuiiucMW*,  in  Latin  rwnmMcsaXio,  from  reminMeor 
and  nusMT,  b  the  bringing  back  to  the  mind  what  was 

Memory  ta  the  power  of  recalling  images  once  made 
on  the  mind ;  rememkra^Uy  reeoUeetieny  and  re«t«i«- 
esM^s,  are  opeiatlona  or  eiertkma  of  this  power,  which 
vary  in  theur  mode. 

The  monerf  Is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  eitlwr  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity  with  the  will ; 
but  all  tiM  other  terms  express  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  lete  connected 
with  the  wUL  In  dreams  the  msmerp  exerts  Itself,  but 
we  should  not  say  that  we  have  then  any  rssMsi^aiics 
ar  reeoUeetien  of  objects. 

Remembranee  Is  U|e  exereiao  0t  memerf  in  a  oon- 
■cioiis  agent ;  it  is  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  the  mind 
which  has  been  there  before,  but  has  paased  away ; 
Porgetfulneas  is  necessary  to  rfiN«fli^«Hc«.*— Jobn- 
•011.  This  may  be  tlie  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  m 
la  the  case  of  a  child  who  remembere  bis  lesson  after 
kaving  learned  it  several  timee;  or  of  a  hone  wim 
lewssiliirs  the  road  which  he  has  been  continually 
passing;  or  It  may  be  the  eflbct  of  association  and  clr- 
cumstaneea,  by  which  images  are  casually  brought 
back  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  intelligent  beings  con- 
tinually as  they  exercise  their  thinking  ihcalties; 
Remember  thee  I 

Aby  thoo  poor  gboet,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 

In  this  distracted  globe.— SBAKsriAaa. 

Jn  tlieae  eaaes  remembrmeee  la  an  Involuntary  act ; 
lor  Ibinga  return  to  the  mind  before  one  is  aware  of  It. 
aa  In  tlie  case  of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
rssiisiftws  that  he  has  lo  call  on  a  person  of  the  aame 
aaaae ;  or  of  one  who,  on  seeing  a  particular  tree, 
fwmewibere  all  the  circumetancee  of  tus  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

Remtmbramee  is  however  likewise  a  voluntary  act, 
aad  tlie  eeneeqnence  of  a  direct  determination,  as  in 
Ihe  case  of  a  ehlid  wlio  strives  to  remember  what  it  has 
besB  told  by  iti  parent ;  or  of  a  IViead  who  remembere 
the  liour  of  meeting  another  friend  In  oonseouenoe 
ef  the  interest  which  it  baa  excited  in  his  mind:  nay 
Mdeed  experienee  leaches  ua  thai  scarcely  any  thing 
Inordinary  eases  ia  more  under  the  subaervience  of 
the  will  than  the  memory ;  for  it  is  now  become  alaioet 
a  maxim  to  say,  that  one  may  rsmsm^sr  whatever  one 


The  power  of  fHamivf. 
that  power  In  the  act  of 
in  ooaunoa,  though  in  different  degreee,  by  man  and 
brute?  but  reoetteeHem  and  reminioeence  are  exeroises 
of  the  aweierir  that  are  connected  with  tlie  higher 
Actilties  of  man,  hie  judgement  and  underatamHog. 
To  rtsieni^er  is  to  call  to  miad  Uiat  which  has  once 
been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to  reeeUeU  Is  la 
remember  afrodi,  to  remember  what  baa  been  rssieia* 
bered  tefora.  ii(«aMai^a«c«  busies  itself  with  ol^ts 
that  are  at  hand ;  reeoUeeiion  carries  us  back  to  dis- 
tant periods :  simple  remembramee  is  engaged  In  tilings 
that  have  bnt  just  left  the  mind,  whicli  are  more  or 
lesB  easly  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  less  faithfully  to 
be  repreaented;  but  receUeeOem,  tries  to  retrace  the 


faint  images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long  untliought 
ofastobealmostoNiteratedfVomtlieiRMiery*  In  this 
manner  we  are  said  to  remomber  in  one  half  hour  what 
was  told  us  in  the  preceding  half  hour,  or  to  rtmmHbet 
what  posses  (h>m  one  dav  to  another ;  but  we  reeaUeci 
Hie  incidents  of  childhood ;  we  reeoUeet  what  happened 
in  our  native  place  after  many  years'  absence  from  U. 
The  remembramee  is  that  homely  every-day  exeidae  of 
the  memory  which  renders  it  of  essential  service  m  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  hi  the  pertbrmance  of 
one's  duties ;  *  Memory  may  be  aaslsied  by  metliod, 
and  Ihe  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times 
orreeoOsctieM.'— JoBKSOM.  TtereceUoetion  Is  that  ex- 
alted  exercise  of  the  memory  which  aUbrda  ns  the  purest 
of  en)oymentSj  uid  serves  the  noblest  of  purposes ;  the 
recoUeetio*  of  aU  the  minute  incidents  of  childhood  is 
a  mors  sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  the  preaeni 
moment  can  aflbrd. 

RemiMieeeiuey  If  It  deaerve  any  notice  aa  a  word  of 
Engliah  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  the 
memory^  which  is  employed  on  purely  intellectual  Ideaa 
In  distinction  tkom  those  which  are  awakened  by  aen- 
sible  objects ;  the  mathematician  makes  use  of  remi- 
nieeemee  in  (toducing  unknown  trutlis  from  those  which 
he  already  knows;  * Remimiecenee  is  the  retrieving  a 
thing  at  present  forgot,  or  confUsedly  remembered^  by 
setting  the  mind  to  hunt  over  all  lis  noiions.*—flo(nrH. 

Reminiecenee  amona  the  disciples  of  Socrates  waa 
the  remembrance  of  tfiioas  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  soub  had  had  before 
their  union  with  the  body ;  while  the  suiRery  waa 
exercised  upon  sensible  thinga,or  that  knowledge  which 
was  acquired  through  tlie  medium  of  the  anses;  there- 
fore the  Latins  said  that  remmieeetUia  bekingcd  cxclo- 
sively  to  man,  because  It  was  purely  lnlelle«ual,  but 
that  wumory  was  coirunon  to  alt  animals,  because  i| 
was  merely  the  depot  of  the  senses ;  but  this  diMlnc 
tion,  from  what  has  been  befbre  observed,  Is  only  pi«> 
served  as  It  respects  the  meaning  of  rfsitMscsae* 

Memory  ia  a  generic  term,  aa  has  been  alrea^ 
shown :  It  Includes  the  common  idea  of  reviving  formef 
impressions,  but  does  not  oualify  the  nsture  of  the 
ideas  revived:  the  term  ia  however  extended  In  Ita 
application  to  signify  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  og  restine  ^aee,  as  is  likewise  rMnsw^aiMs  and 
reeoUeetion;  But  still  with  this  dUference.  that  the 
SMtii^  Is  specious,  and  contains  every  thing;  the 
remembrance  and  reeoUeetion  are  partial,  and  ecMnpre- 
hend  only  paasing  eveou :  we  treasure  up  knowledge 

inour  HMMOFy;  Uiec '**" " — 

are  sUll  fteata  i 


B  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year 


FORQETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 
Forgetfuhteet  cbaracterlaea  the  permn,  or  that  wbiek 
I  personal ;  oblMon  Ihe  state  of  the  thing :  the  fbrmov 
srerB  to  him  who  forgeU;  *I  have  read  In  aadeaA 
auUmra  Invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  an4 
give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forgeifutneet  wherein 
men  put  off  their  charactera  of  businesa.*— Stbbia. 
The  latter  to  that  which  ieforgotUm; 
Cer  all  the  rest,  an  undisUngoished  ciew. 
Her  wing  of  deepest  ahade  eftlteiea  drew.—FA&ooMBm. 


We 


a  peraon  for  his /srjr s^iIbsss  ; 
times  buiy  things  In  obUmon. 


butwea 


FANCr,  IMAGINATION. 

Anev,  considered  as  a  powo',  simply  brings  the  ob 

ject  to  tm  mind,  or  meiios  It  appear,  IWim  the  Lat»« 

pAaaiawl^  and  the  Ctoeek  ^evmebb  and  ^d^,  !• 


£K«LISH  STNONTHEB. 


B  imag»j  in  I<ailn  iwujfOy 
owec  which  prasenta  the 


The  /oncy  i 
real  or  unreil,  < 


or  imUoMo^  or  tautaCM,  la  a  power  which  prasenta 
taufea  or  ItkeiMMea  of  Uilnp.    The  /a»«y,  therefore, 
ody  employa  Itself  about  tblncB  without  regarding 
Uielr  aature;  but  the  iiMginaUon  aims  «t  tracing  a 
rewmUance,  aad  gettloR  a  true  copy ; 
And  aa  iwuifiitatitm.  bodies  forth 
The  fonns  of  things  unknown,  the  poet'apea 
Turns  them  to  shape.— SoAKarcARa. 

I  consequently  forma  comUnailona,  either 
sal,  as  chance  may  direct;  butthe<ia^^m*- 
lomer  led  aatrav.    The  fmmejf  la  huay  in 
ireasis,  or  when  the  mind  la  in  a  dlH>rdered  aiaie ; 
There  waa  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape,  who 
jraa  very  active  in  thia  aolemnity :  hei  name  waa 
FaMcy.*— Adoisoh.    But  the  imagiHatin  la  supposed 
\o  act  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 
The  famc9  Is  employed  on  light  and  trivial  objeds, 
whkh  are  present  to  the  aenaea;  the  imaginatitm soars 
above  all  woridly  o^ecu,  and  carries  ua  ftom  the  world 
of  mailer  into  the  world  of  apiriia,  tnm  Ume  praaeat 
lothetimetoeome.    A  miUiner  or  mantua-malmr  toay 
emtSkff  ber /ancy  in  the  decoraiiona  of  a  cap  or  gown ; 
FMlooopby !  I  aav,  and  caO  it  He; 
For  whatwe'er  the  palnter*a/aa«|r  be, 
It  a  male  virtue  aeema  to  me.— Cowlst. 
Bat  the  poei*a  immgin«twi  depiett  every  thiag  graad, 
every  thing  bold,  and  every  thing  remote ;  *  Whatavar 
be  bia  subject,  MiltOD  never  fiula  to  fiU  the  trnt^MOr 
tJM.*— JoBNaoH.  ,     ^. 

AUlkOttgh  Mr.  Addlaon  haa  thought  proper,  for  his 
convenience,  to  uae  the  wordtftmcm  and  tmagtMtUwn 
promiacuonsly  when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  aa  above  pointed  out,  has  been  obaerved 
both  in  femillar  diacoarae  and  In  wrlUng.  We  say 
that  we  /owcy,  not  that  we  imagine,  that  we  see  or 
bcaraometMng;  the pleaawes oTthe taiaftturfiM, not 
of  tbe/MMy* 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

Uea,  In  Latin  idea,  Greek  st^,  algntflea  the  form  or 
Imase  of  an  object,  (Vom  uUta  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing 
seen  in  the  mind.  TTtought  llierally  signifies  the  thing 
M««rA<i  and  imaginatin  the  thing  imagined. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  repreaentation  of  an  object; 
the  tkntght  la  the  leflectton;  and  the  tmafhuUion  la 
the  eraablnation  of  ideas:  we  have  ideae  of  the 
auo,  tlie  moon,  and  all  material  objecta;  we  have 
tkeugku  on  moral  anbjecta;  we  have  imaginaiione 
drawn  (Vnm  the  Ideoa  already  existing  in  the  mind. 
The  idema  are  fonnedj  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  tktnkinf  Acuity  exerta  Itself:  the  tkaaghu 
aifae  in  the  mind  by  mean^  of  aaaoclation,  or  recur 
la  the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory;  they  are 
the  materiala  with  which  the  thinking  faculty  employs 
kaelf :  tiie  imaginaOone  are  created  by  the  mind'a  re- 
aeUoo  on  itaeir;  they  are  the  materiala  with  which  the 


thffurht 
loaeTta< 


but  the  former  term  doea  nil  on  tUa  accoluift 
characteriatic  meaning. 
The  imaginatiein  is  not  only  the  finit  of  tkgagki,  bat 
of  peculiar  tkauglu:  the  themgki  may  be  another's; 
'  mtfiaottann one's  own:  the  tAoa^At  oecttrsand 
recurs;  it  comes  and  It  gnea ;  It  is  retained  or  rekcted  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being :  the  imaginatien  it 
ftamed  by  special  desire ;  it  la  cherished  with  the  par> 
tiality  of  a  parent  for  lia  o  Aprf  ng.  The  tkeufhie  ara 
busied  with  tlie  anrruondina  objecta ;  the  taa^iaatiraa 
are  employed  on  dialant  and  atrange  objetis ;  neaee  the 
tk0»gU*  are  denominated  sober,  chaste,  and  the  like ; 
the  tnuvniaiiinu.wlldand  extravagant  TheO^v*'' 
engage  the  mind  aa  drcumstancea  give  rise  to  them; 
they  are  always  aupposed  lo  have  a  fnundatloii  in  aoma 
thing:  the  imaginaUone^  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  often 
the  mere  fruit  of  a  disordered  brain ;  they  are  alwaya 
regarded  aa  unaubetantlal,  if  not  unreal ;  they  Ire* 

— '^Inlotbeauggeationaoftheappa- 

ince  they  are  termed  the  imagi- 

Different  dlmatea  produce  in 

men,  by  a  dillerent  mixture  of  the  humours  a  dUferent 
and  unequal  oourae  of  imagimaiiaine  and  ; 
—-Tbhfls.  ^ 


nj^araeu  ■■  uiibumiuuiim 

auently  owetlieir  origin  I 
tea  aiid  paaslona;  whem 
na«0M of  tho heart:  *I 


oadeiaianding  aeeka  to  enrich  itself. 

The  word  Uea  la  not  only  the  moat  general  In  acnae. 
bot  the  moat  unlveiaal  In  applkaikm :  thought  and 


%mMgimativn  are  particular  terma  oaed  only  in  con- 
nodon  with  the  aient  thinking  or  imagining.  AU 
these  worda  have  therefore  a  distinct  cflice,  In  which 
they  cannot  property  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
Uea  ia  uaed  in  all  cases  for  the  mental  repicsenution, 
absiraeiadly  from  the  agent  that  represents  them :  hence 
ideae  are  either  clear  or  disUnct:  idios  are  attached  to 
words:  ideae  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  the  like; 
la  which  caaea  the  word  thenghi  could  notbe  subsli- 
iwed;  Cveiy  one  finds  that  many  of  the  tdsM  which 
be  deslrad  to  retain  have  slipped  away  irretrievably.* 
— JoHinoa.  The  tkonght  belongs  only  to  thinking  and 
rational  beinga :  the  brutea  may  be  aaid  to  have  ideae^ 
bot  not  tkenghU  :  hence  tkonghte  are  either  mean,  fine, 
grovemiig,  or  auMime,  accoidlng  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  exist: 

Ttw  warring  paaaiona,  and  tumuhuooa  tke^ku 

That  n^  within  thee!— Kowa. 

Hcnee  wo  aay  with  more  propriety,  lo  Indulge  a 
lla«^«f,  than  to  Indulge  an  Mmi;  to  exprw  m\ 
tttfMbltf,  rather  than  one's  ideae,  on  any  sobjeet: 
•hboucb  the  latter  term  tdaa,  on  account  of  iia  oorapre- 
hsMlve  nae,  may  withoot  violation  of  any  expreaa  rule 


IDEAL,  IMAOINABT. 

Ideal  d(»n  not  atrictly  adhere  to  the  aenae  of  Ha  pvl 
mitive  idea  (a.  Idea) :  thetd«a  ia  the  representation  of 
a  real  object  In  the  mind ;  but  ideal  signifies  belonging  te 
the  tdea  independent  of  the  reaUtsr  or  the  external  obiect. 
Imaginary  pre^rves  the  signification  of  its  prlntliiva 
imagination  (v.  Fanew,  also  v.  /dea),  aa  denoting  what 
is  created  by  the  mind  itself. 

The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but  abatraclad 
from,  the  reality ;  *  There  la  not,  perhaps,  in  ail  the 
stores  ofideofaiigulah,  a  thought  more  painAil  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption.* 
— JoHMSON.  The  hnagimary^  on  the  other  hand,  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  reality;  It  is  the  unreal  tiling 
formed  uy  the  imarinatian ;  '  Soperiour  beings  know 
well  the  vanity  of  thoee  imeginarf  perfections  that 
swell  the  heart  of  man.'— Addison.  Ideal  bappinesa 
Is  the  happiness  which  isfomied  in  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  In  nature ;  but 
it  may,  neverthelesa,  be  aomelhing  poaalble  to  be  real 
ized ;  it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  contra^ 
diction  to  it :  the  tsuvnary  la  that  which  ia  opposite  to 
aome  pnaltlve  exisUng  reality ;  the  pleasure  which  a 
lunatic  derlvea  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king  la  altn- 
getbsr  unagnuuTf. 

INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 
The  inherent,  from  hmreo  toatlck,  denotes  a  perma 
nent  quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  la 
advenUtinus  and  transitory.  Inhred  denotes  that  pro 
perty  which  is  derived  principally  torn  habit  or  by  a 
gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired  by 
actual  efforts.  Mom  denotes  thai  which  is  purely 
natural.  In  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  is  in 
Its  aerae  the  most  general ;  for  what  Is  inbred  and 
inborn  is  naturally  inherent;  but  all  ia  not  inbred  and 
inhem  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  objects  have 
inherent  properties ;  but  the  inbred  and  inborn  exist 
only  in  thai  which  receives  life;  aoliditv  is  an  inherent^ 
but  not  an  inhr^  or  inborn  propcrtv  of  matter:  a  love 
of  truth  is  an  inborn  property  of  the  human  mind:  it 
Is  consequentiy  inherent,  In  as  mack  aa  nothing  can 
totally  deatroy  it; 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  tnfualon  known, 

Thoo  gav'at  ao  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own. 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  waah  away  th'  inherent  dye.— Ck>WLBir. 

That  which  ia  inkred  Is  bred  or  nurtured  in  ua  from  oor 
birth ;  hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animalw  are 
inbred  In  them,  in  aa  much  aa  thev  are  derived  through 
the  medium  of  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakea; 
that  which  b  »»»0ni  la  simply  bom  In  us:  a  property 
may  be  inbom^  but  not  inbred;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
,mbred  and  not  inborn.  Habita  which  are  ingraOed 
into  the  natural  dl»p<isllk>n  are  properly  im*r*d;  whence 
the  vulgar  provi*rb  that  '  what  la  bred  In  the  bone  will 
bo  out  of  the  fleah;'  to  denote  tiie 
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iliaw<mflMcteraettn*riMr«Wldrea, 

feotii  pbysteaJly  lad  monllf ; 

But  he,  my  imbrtd  finemy, 
.    Forth  Umi*d,  bmndishing  his  ftul  dart« 
Made  to  dctfroy ;  I  fled,  and  ciy*d  out  death ! 

'    BliLTov; 
rropensmee,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  Inda- 
IieiidcQt  of  educatloQ  at  external  circuinatanoea,  ai« 
properly  inform,  aa  an  iniam  U>ve  of  ftaedom ; 
Deapair,  and  aecret  ibame,  and  conecimii  Ihoofhl 
or  inborn  worth,  hia  lab'riag  aoul  oppreM*d. 

DaTM«. 
rnboru  and  imufy  ffom  the  Latin  nahtg  bom,  are 
precisely  the  saoie  In  meaning,  yet  they  differ  aomewhat 
In  applieatinn.  Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted 
imbom:  philosophy  has  adopted  iunaU:  gentes  ia 
inbtm  in  some  men;  nobleness  ts  imbor*  in  others: 
tiiere  is  an  inb»m  talent  In  s<une  men  tt>  command,  and 
■n  tutors  fiineas  In  others  to  obey.  Mr.  Locke  and  his 
Ibllowera  are  pleased  lo  eay,  there  la  no  suoli  thing  as 
iniiate  Ideas ;  and  If  they  only  mean  that  tliere  are  no 
aensiUe  impreflidons  on  the  soul,  until  It  is  ai^ed  upon 
Ky  external  objects,  they  may  be  r^it :  but  if  they  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn  characters  or  powera  in 
Che  aoul,  whicJi  predispose  it  for  the  reception  of  nrtain 
impressions,  tliey  contradict  the  experience  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearited  in  all  ages,  who  believe,  and 
that  fVum  close  observation  on  themselves  and  others, 
that  man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only  U»  general  cha- 
tacier,  which  belongs  to  him  in  common  with  bis 
Mecien,  but  also  those  peculiar  characterlaUcka  which 
distinguish  individuals  from  their  earliest  Infancy:  all 
these  characters  orcharacierlstlcks  are,  therefore,  not 
^ippoMd  to  be  produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances : 
and  the  ideas,  which  are  but  the  sensible  forms  that  the 
aoul  assumes  in  its  connexion  with  the  body,  ate,  on 
that  account,  in  vulgar  language  termed  inuaU; 
Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priea^ 
Yet  such  inventions  never  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  glimmorinei  of  a  Aiture  stale 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  nuuUs, 

Junrxa* 


TO  CONCEiyE,  APPBEHEND,  SUPPOSB, 
IMAGINE. 
To  Maotfrfve,  ftom  the  Latin  e«id^M,or  eeit  and  emi « 
to  put  uigether,  is  to  put  an  image  together  in  the 
mind,  or  to  fonii  an  Idea ;  to  tipp^Und^  from 


ktHdo  U)  lay  hold  of,  Is  to  seise  with  the  uiioeratandlng  • 
to  suppose,  in  French  mpposerylMln  tt^poaui,  perfect 
of  MupponOf  or  tub  and  pono  to  put  one  thing  in  the 

Kaee  of  another,  is  to  have  one  thing  In  one'a  mind  in 
Bu  of  anoUier;  lo  imagine,  in  French  tmetfiner, 
Laiin  imagino^  from  imago  an  image,  signldes  to  reflect 
■a  an  image  or  phantom  In  the  mind. 

Conceive^  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  word,  b  the 
pnerlcic,  theothera  ihespecifick  terms:  since  In  appre- 
lending,  imagining,  and  euppoeing,  we  always  cvn- 
Mtveor  form  an  lilea,  but  not  vice  versd  ;  the  difference 
cotnlsts  In  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action :  we 
eonceive  of  ihinp  as  proper  or  Improper,  and  just  or 
ttn1u9t,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act  of  the 
Judgement ;  *  Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distlncUy  In 
their  own  natures;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all 
their  own  parts;  conceive  of  things  comprehensively  in 
all  their  properties  and  relations ;  eonceive  of  things 
extensively  in  all  ihelr  kindi*:  conceive  of  things  orderly, 
or  in  a  propermetbod.'— Watts.  ^  We  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  another;  this  Is  by  the  power  of  simple 
perception ; 

Tet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  lawd  are  glven.^MiLTOR. 
apprehension  Is  considered  by  logicians  aa  the  first 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
Amplest  cbjccts;   *  Simple  apprrhension  denotes  no 
more  than  the  sooFs  naked  intellection  of  an  oBlect, 
without  either  composition  or  deductlon.*--6LiiaviLLK. 
Conceiving  is  applied  to  obiecta  of  any  magnitude 
whleh  are  not  above  the  stretcn  of  human  power; 
O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  6od,or  that  salute 
Hall  highly  favdur'd,  among  women  hleiL— Muto*. 


I  nam'd  them  as  they  paii*d,  and  undeniood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  iadooi 
My  sudden  apprehension,— UihrnM. 
Oracmma^,  which  is  a  process  of  nature,  la  often  alov 
and  gradual,  as  to  eeneeiee  a  design ;  *Thia  man  cm- 
ceived  the  duke's  death,  but  wtiat  was  the  moUve  at 
that  felonious  conception  is  bi  the  clouds.'— Woltoh. 
What  is  conceived.  Is  conclusive  or  at  least  deter- 
minate; *  A  stale  of  innocence  and  happtaeea  ka  m 
remote  from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  aHboo^ 
we  can  easily  eonceive  it  Is  possible,  yet  our  speeiihi 
Uons  upon  it  must  be  general  and  conAised.*— Joamoii. 
What  is  apprehended  may  be  dobloua  or  Indetermi- 
nate: bonce  the  term  apprehend  is  taken  In  the  aaoM 
of  fear; 

Nothing  b  a  mlsefy, 
Unlem  our  weakness  apprehend  it  ao. 
Ceneehe  and  apprehend  are  exeiciaea  of  the  mrfff 
rtudlng;  tuppoee  and  tsiaftts  of  the  imaglaalkm: 
but  the  former  commonly  rests  on  aome  ground  or 
reality,  the  hitler  may  be  the  mere  oflsprtng  of  iba 
brain.  Suppose  Is  used  in  opposition  lo  posUlve  know^ 
ledge ;  no  person  supposes  that,  of  which  he  Is  posi- 
tively informed:  Mtcan  scarce  be  s«|»pM6d  that  ilia 
mind  Is  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we 
are  awake.'— HAWKCswoaTH.  Imagine  b  employed 
Hw  that  which,  In  all  probability,  does  noc  exist;  w« 
ehaU  not  imagine  what  to  evident  and  undeniabla; 
*  The  Barl  of  Rivers  did  not  imagine  there  could  exiat, 
In  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  would  niia  her  own 
Bon  without  enriching  herself.'— JoBiiaoa  (Life  ^, 
Savags), 


TO  CONCEIYE,  UNDERSTAND,  COM 
PREHEND. 
These  terms  indicate  the  intelleetnal  operatlona  of 
fiinnlng  ideas,  that  b.  Ideas  of  the  complex  kind  In  dte- 
tlneUoa  from  the  almple  Ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  eencewe^  b  to  put  together  ia  the 
mind ;  to  understand.  Is  to  stand  under,  or  near  to  th* 
mind ;  to  cemarehend^  from  the  Latin  cam  or  am  and 
prehende  to  take,  signifies  to  seize  or  embrace  in  th* 


Cvnc^Uen  b  the  simplest  operation  of  the  throe ; 
when  wo  r^iccrtM  we  may  have  but  one  Idea,  when 
we  understand  or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  Ideaa 
which  the  subject  Is  capable  of  presentii^.  We  can- 
not understivnd  or  comprehend  without  conceiving; 
but  wft  may  often  eonceive  that  which  we  neither  im- 
derstand  nor  comprehend;  'Whatever  they  cannot 
immediately  eonixive  thev  consider  as  too  h^h  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehmidod,^'— 
JonasoN. 

That  which  we  cannot  comsi'm  b  to  us  nothiM; 
but  the  conception  of  it  gives  It  an  existence,  at  leaat 
In  our  minds;  but  understandrng  or  comprehemdiaut 
b  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a  thing's  exbtence.  go 
long  as  we  liavc  reasons  sufficient  to  coneeioe  a  lliiim  m 
possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  sudsr 
etand  or  comprOiend  them  In  order  to  authorise  our  be- 
lief. The  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  ara  oUada  of 
eoeuieption,  but  not  of  eompreheneion ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway.— SmmLar. 
We  eonceive  that  a  thing  may  be  done  without  under^ 
etanding  how  It  is  done ;  we  eonceive  that  a  tiling  ma^ 
exist  tvlthout  comprehending  the  nature  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  conceive  clearly,  understand  fully,  eompro' 
A«»d  minutely. 

Conception  b  a  species  of  Invention ;  it  b  the  fhiH 
of  the  mind*s  otieration  within  Itself;  '  If,  ny  a  moi« 
noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considervd 
as  wit  which  Is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  Is,  upon  Its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  Joat;  if  It  be  that,  whbb  he  tli«t 
never  fbund  It,  wonders  how  he  mbsed ;  to  wit  of 
thb  kind  the  meuphysfcal  poets  have  seldom  rben.'^ 
JoBNsoN.  Underetanding  and  eompreheneion  are  can- 
ployed  solely  on  external  objecta;  we  undcrstnnd  ami 
eomprehond  that  which  actually  exbts  before  ua,  and 
presents  Uaelf  to  our  obeervation ;  *  Swift  pays  nocotirt 
totbapaaslona;  ha  excites  aabhar  suiprise  nor  adml- 
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m ;  tie  alwmyi  ^uuUrtUmda  UnMelf,  nd  bli  read- 

alwav's  Mu(er«taa4f  Mm.*— JouMtoN.   Cvncnvivf 

!•  the  office  of  the  ImaginaUon,  aa  well  Sa  the  judge- 
ment ;  vnderstandtjig'  and  comprekaiuwi  are  tbeoOlDe 
of  the  reaaonhig  feeulUes  exclusively. 

•  Conetivmg  ta  employed  with  regard  ttfmalten  of 
taste,  to  arraiigenientSi  deiigne,  and  projects:  wmtUr- 
•ianding  is  eittpl«»yed  on  Taintliar  objects  which  pce- 
■ent  themselves  ia  Uie  ordinary  disoourae  and  bitsmess 
of  inen ;  etmprdumding  respects  principles,  leaoiis, 
and  qieculative  knowle^  in  general.  The  artist 
ewncei9e$  a  design,  and  he  who  wUl  execute  it  must 
wUerat«nd  it ;  tlie  poet  eaneeiveg  thai  which  is  grand 
mod  sulrtiuie,  and  he  who  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his 
€0neeptun»  must  have  reAoement  of  mind,  and  ca- 

Ceity  to  ecwiprekcmd  the  grand  and  suMlroe.    The 
ilder  cameetve*  plans,  the  scholar  understand*  lan- 
guages, the  meiaphyskiaa  comprekmdt  subtle  que*- 


A  ready  eame^'ticw  supplies  us  with  a  sloclt  of  ideas 
on  all  subjects ;  a  quick  uMdtratamding  catcties  the 
inteatlons  of  others  with  half  a  word;  a  penetrating 
miod  e»murekend»  the  abalrusest  points.  Tliere  are 
human  bflngs  Involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  most  ordinary  things 
thnt  exist  in  civilized  life :  them  are  those  who,  though 
ak>w  at  wmd'^etanding  words,  will  be  quick  at  «jid«r- 
stmnding  looks  and  signs:  and  there  are  others  wlio, 
though  dull  at  conceiving  or  wederetaanding  common 
natiero,  will  have  a  power  Ibr  temfrei^mding  the 
nhstruser  parts  of  the  mathematics. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
CeneeptHem^  (torn  concstvs  (v.  To  eonceioe\  signlAee 
the  thing  conceived;  notion,  in  French  netwn.  Istkn 
notio,  from  netme  participle  of  noeeo  to  know,  siguiOes 
the  tiling  known. 

CtncepUon  Is  the  mind's  own  work,  what  it  pictures 
10  itself  from  the  exercise  of  its  own  poweis ;  '  Words 
sigiiify  not  immediately  and  primely  tninga  themselves, 
but  the  coneeptione  of  the  mind  concerning  tilings.*-— 
BoiTTH.  Motion  is  the  representation  of  ol|jects  as 
ihey  are  drawn  from  observation;  *The  stoiy  of 
Teiemaehus  is  formed  altngetlier  in  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
Itant  great  poet*s  manner  of  writing.*~A  doi^on.  Con- 
eoftiomo  are  the  (hiit  of  the  imagination ;  *  It  is  natural 
lor  the  Imaginations  of  men  who  lead  their  lives  In  too 
Hiiury  a  manner  to  prey  upon  themselves,  and  form 
A«n  thelf  own  eemeej^dona  beings  and  things  which 
BO  ptaee  ta  nature.*— SmLs.  MMone  are  the 
I  of  reflection  and  expertenee ;  *  Considering  that 
tJie  napplness  of  the  other  world  to  to  be  the  happiness 
of  tlie  whole  men,  who  can  queeiion,  biit  there  Is  an 
in  those  pteasures  we  are  speaking  ofl 
ewlac,  Ywy  much  confirms  ibl^notion 
r  the  diflerent  views  it  gives  usof  our  future  hap- 
s.*~AoMaoii.  Coneeptione  are  formed ;  notione 
aw  entertained.  GroceiiltfeM  are  either  grand  or  mean, 
frsBs  or  subfime,  eitlier  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
disilnet ;  noHone  are  either  uoe  or  AJse.  just  or  absurd. 
laMicctnal  eohttre  serves  to  elevate  Uie  coneeptione ; 
the  extension  of  knowledge  serves  to  oorreet  and  refine 


Cisnof  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  and  character  are 
aafolded  to  us  in  his  revelation :  the  ignorant  have 
c»Aen  false  notione  of  their  duty  and  oUigatioiis  to 
ilttir  superlours.  The  unenlightened  express  their  gross 
nad  crude  coneeptione  of  a  Superiour  Being  1^  some 
■salerial  and  visible  object:  the  vulgar  notion  of 
BlMsis  and  spirila  Is  not  entirely  hanlalipd  fhnn  the 
■lost  cuhlvaied  ports  of  England. 

rERCEPnON,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
Perception  expresses  either  the  act  of  vereeimng  or 
the  hppreaslon  produced  by  that  act;  in  thto  latter 
■enae  it  Is  analogous  to  an  idea  (v.  Idea),  The  im- 
pieaslon  of  an  ob^  that  to  present  to  us  to  termed  a 
poreeption;  the  revival  of  that  impression,  when  the 
•Iveet  to  rsmovcd,  to  an  idea.  A  combinatkm  of  «dsM 
Itf  which  any  Image  to  presented  to  the  mind  to  a  csn- 

^  y kto  Abbe  Glraid: «'  Entendra,  eonpnodre,  eon- 


eepUonijt.  7^ oomfroken^ ;  the iMOciatkm of  iwo ot- 
more  ideae^  so  as  to  coustituie  it  a  decision,  to  a  tutiom 
Perceptione  are  clear  or  confused,  according  to  the 
state  of  lliesensibte  organs,  and  ttte  perceptive  laculty» 
ideae  arc  faint  or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct,  according  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  perception,  coneoptione  are  gross  or 
refined  according  to  the  number  and  extent  of  one's 
ideae  ;  notione  are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect, 
aecof  ding  to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge.  Tlie  pof 
eoption  whieh  w  have  of  remote  ol^ects  to  soAietimee 
so  liidtotiaa  as  to  leave  hardly  any  uaces  of  the  iiu^e 
on  the  ndiid ;  we  have  in  that-caee  a  percepUon,  bul 
not  an  idea. 
What  can  thelbndest  mother  wtoh  ftr  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  se*ise» 
Perceptions  dear,  and  fluwuig  ek)queoce.— Wvmnb. 
If  we  read  the  description  of  any  object,  we  may  havo 
an  idsa  of  It ;  hot  we  need  not  have  any  immediate 
perception :  the  idea  in  tins  case  being  complex,  and 
Coiliied  of  many  images  of  which  we  have  already  had 
a  perception;  '  Imaginatkm  selecte  ideae  from  the 
treasures  of  remembrance.'— Johnson. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif 
feretit  images  whkh  have  already  been  Impressed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  conception  of  them :  in  tJito  case, 
however,  it  to  not  necessary  for  the  objects  really  to 
exist ;  tliey  may  be  the  oApring  of  the  mind's  opera* 
lion  within  itoelf;  *  It  to  not  a  head  Uiat  is  filled  wiUi 
exuavagant  coneeptione^  which  to  capable  of  furniaii- 
iiig  the  world  with  dlverelons  of  this  nature  (Ibona 
humour).'— A OMSON.  But  with  regard  to  notione  it  to 
dilferenl.  for  they  are  formed  respectiiigobjecis  Uiat  do 
really  exist,  although  perhaps  the  properties  or  elreuat* 
stances  which  we  assign  to  tliam  are  not  real ;  *  Those 
notione  which  are  lo  be  collected  by  reeson,  in  ouposfc* 
lion  to  tlie  tienses,  will  seMom  stand  fbrward  in  the 
mind,  but  be  treasured  In  the  remoter  repositories  of 
the  meniory.*-nJoaNsoK.  If  I  look  at  the  moon,  I 
httvt  a  perct^tion  of  it;  If  it  dtoappear  fhim  my  steht, 
and  the liimreesioo  remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  It:  Iran 
object,  differing  in  shaoe  and  colour  from  that  or  aay 
tiling  else  which  I  may  nave  seen,  presmt  itself  to  my 
mind,  It  to  a  conception ;  If  of  this  moon  I  conceive 


my  eve,  tbia 
!,  ass^nsaa 


that  It  to  no  Uacer  than  what  it  appears  to  my  eye,  thia 
to  a  notion,  which  in  the 
unreal  property  to  a  real 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BELIEVE, 

DEEM. 
To  U*a#,  In  Saxon  tkinean,  German  denken,  ita, 
thelier        


t^  to  rate  or  judge,  to  the  generick 
\,  in  common  with  the  other  terms, 


firom 

term.    It  expresses,'  i 

the  act  of  having  a  particular  ktea  in  the  mind ;  but  It 
to  indefinite  as  to  the  inode  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  ttktnJfc  may  be  the  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  merely  of  the  imagination :  to  eytppoee  and 
imagine  are  rather  the  acts  of  the  iwtagination  than  of 
tlie  undemanding.  To  Vfink^  that  is,  to  have  aay 
thought  or  opjiion  upon  a  subject,  requires  refleclfani ; 
it  to  tlie  work  of  thne ; 

If  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be 
From  shape  extracted,  and  locality. 
Is  hard :  what  think  you  of  the  Deity  T-^airrna 
To  evfpoee  and  imagime  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong;  we  emppoee 
it  to  be  true  or  false;  'It  to  absurd  to  enppoee  that 
while  the  relations.  In  wiiich  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and 
afibctlons,  there  shouM  be  none  to  conespond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.*— Bi^ia.  We  iwtagine 
It  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  tkink  to  euiployed  promto- 
cuously  in  regent  to  all  objects,  whether  actually  ex- 
toting  t>r  not :  to  enppoee  applies  to  those  which  are  un- 
certain or  precartous;  tsia^ras,  to  those  which  are  un- 
real ;  *  How  ridicukios  must  it  bo  to  imagine  that  the 
clmiry  of  England  Ikvour  popery,  wlien  they  cannot  be 
clergymen  without  renouncing  it  *— BavaaiDOK.  Think 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  allects  the  senses 
Inimedlately :  emppoee  to  only  said  of  that  which  oo 
cupies  the  mind.  We  think  that  we  hear  a  nolM  as 
soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  attentton;  in  certaiQ 
stales  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine  i 
whteh  were  never  made :  we  thxnk  thai 
come  today,  because  he  hes  informed  us  that  he  In  > 
teodstodo  so;  we  eii^^ss  that  he  wiU  eoaie  to-d^y,, 


£NOU8H  BTKQNTMEa 


«  a  Mrtaia  how,  beeuM  Iw  euM  «t  tiM  f 

v«ianiay. 

WbHi  applM  to  tho  «f«Bti  ind 

UltettoOiiiikaMybeapplMloftnyt 

ortoeo«M,arwlMKiM>liinetoezpreMd:  lo  nfpme 
tomora  npOf  nppUed  to  a  futQie  tinw;  and  nmsgrnt  lo 
a  patt  or  pnaenl  tlma.  W«  tkmk  tbat  a  panoa  hM 
doDO  a  tMnf,  is  doing  It,  or  wU  do  h;  wa  nMM« 
ikailiawUldokt;  wo  ha^Au  tbat  ka  hao  dona  ft,  or 
lidoinf  IL  AparaoncfttaJUmath/wUldia;  immgimaa 
thai  be  ii  in  a  daaffsroaa  way:  we  tkimk  tbat  ibe 
weather  wiU  be  floe  toHtiy,  wa  m^pMsttuXtbt  allblr 
will  be  decided. 

In  reganl  to  nMral  points,  In  wbkh  can  the  word 
ieam  may  be  compered  with  ibe  otbera;  to  tMmk  lea 
conclurion  drawn  from  certain  premins.  I  think  that 
a  man  bae  acted  wrong:  to  9Uffo$9  Is  to  take  up  an 
idea  arbitrarily  or  at  >eaMre ;  we  argue  upon  a 
nfp—U  caae,  merely  fbr  tbe  aake  of  argument:  to 
taMfia«tetotakeopan  Idea  by  aoc>deo^or  wltboar 
aay  connezMMi  with  the  truth  or  realitY;  we  haaftac 
that  a  peraon  is  olftnded  with  us,  wlihoat  being  abl^ 
toasrign  a  idogle  reason  ibr  the  Idea ;  tmrnghu/m  evib 
are  even  more  numerous  than  those  whKb  ore  r^Al : 
10  dum  Is  to  ferra  a  conehiaioQ;  thlnss  an  4mM 
hortlbl  or  otherwise  in  eonsequenee  of  o>»er/ation ; 
•  An  empty  house  Is  by  the  players  d«med  ihe  mo« 
diaadTul  sign  of  p<9ular  dliapprobatloa.'— BAwna- 


To  Otnh  and  leliree  are  both  opposHe  to  knowing 
o»  peiceivliv:  but  to  tkimk  is  a  mrre  partial  action 
than  to  Miee*;  we  tkimk  as  tbe  thing  strikes  us  at 
the  ttane ;  we  MioM  from  a  ssmei*  deduction :  henoe,  ft 
apresses  much  less  to  say  tbat  I  tktnk  a  person  speaks 
the  truth,  than  tbat  I  Mtr*e  »hat  be  speaks  the  truth ; 
Fbr  they  can  conquer  who  UHiew  they  can.— DaToaM. 

I  CMii,  from  wbat  I  can  reooUeel,  thai  such  and 
inch  were  the  wordit,  i^  a  Tague  BK)de  of  speech,  not 
"  vidBoco:  the 


J  In  a  court  of  iaw  as  positive  evi 

aatural  question  wUch  folbms  upon  tbb  Is,  do  yoa 
flrmly  Mitv  iti  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  In  Uie 
aArmative,  wUh  ihe  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  lesUmooy.  Hence  It  arises,  diet  tho 
front  can  only  be  employed  In  matters  tiiai  riBaulre  but 
Jttle  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
Mmvs  is  applicabie  to  thiogi  dwt  mnsc  be  admitted 
only  on  substantial  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to  say 
•ha?  I  tkimk,  or  I  ^Imm,  tbat  the  account  is  made  out 
Jlfibt ;  but  we  must  say,  tbat  I  *«<i«vr,  not  Unik,  tbat 
tbe  Bible  ta  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THimC,  EEFLBCT,  PONDER,  MITSB. 

Tkmk,  hi  Bazon  UUacaa,  German  dcaJfcsa,  Ibe., 
eomea  from  tbe  Hebrew  f "1,  to dicaci,  rule,  or  judge: 
r^(be<.  In  Latin  vUeiOj  signifies  literally  to  beiid 
Dack,  tbat  is,  to  bend  tbe  mind  back  on  Itself;  peadsr, 
from  f—idmM  a  welidit,  signifiss  to  weigh ;  awM,  from 
sMwo,  a  song,  sigaifles  to  ddreU  upon  with  the  imagl- 
aattoo. 

To  tkimk  is  a  general  and  Indefinite  term ;  to  r^^Ml 
k  a  particular  mode  of  fktaJmi^ ;  to  p«nd«r  and  mmu* 
are  diflbrent  modes  of  f^tUciing^  the  former  on  grave 
matteia,  tha  hitter  oa  mattera  that  interest  either  tbe 
aflbetions  or  the  imagfaiation :  we  lAnik  whenever  we 
rsealve  or  recall  an  Idea  to  tbe  mind;  but  we  n^Ua 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  bat  many  Ideas:  we 
tkimk  if  we  only  suifer  the  Meas  to  revolve  In  sueeea* 
jbm  in  the  mind :  but  In  ufiuOmg  we  compare,  com- 
'      ^  and  Judge  of  those  Ideas  wbloh  thus  pass  la  the 


Mae.  and  j 
mind;  we 
pleasurable 


tkimky  theiafore,  of  tidngi  past,  as  they  are 
I  or  otherwise ;  vttr^Utt  oponthem  as  thev 


are  applicable  to  our  present 
on  things  past,  present,  or  to  come;  wa  r(/lte(,  p«*dsr, 
and  wm»9  mosUy  on  that  which  Is  fiast  or  prsssnt. 
The  man  tkinka  on  tiie  days  of  bis  childhood,  and 
wkhes  them  back;  tiie ehUd  OtaJb  on  tbe  time  when 
be  riwil  be  a  man,  and  Is  imnatlent  until  it  Is  come: 
•  No  Bsan  was  ever  weary  of  cktakt^,  much  less  of 
tkaUdmg  that  he  bad  done  well  or  virtuously.*— 8oirni. 
A  maa  i^tlM<#  on  hbi  poat  tbUles,  and  tiles  to  profit 
bf  aiperieaee;  *  Let  men  bat  rdbet  upon  their  own 
observation,  and  consider  impartially  wftii  r 


how  few  in  tbe  world  they  iiava  known  made  belter 


by  age.'— Booth.    One  pMufars  on  aQ|  serious  e 
ihntaAciahisdiatiiir: 


;'l 


Stood  oa  dto  brink  orhell,aad  look*d  awUK 
Pttt^Mmg  hb  voyage.— IfatTOK. 

One  flmMs  da  Ihe  happy  evenbi  of  bla 

aras  sitting  on  a  oolb  one  evening,  after  I 

caressed  by  Amorath,  and  my  '      " 

I  anusd.*— HAWKBswoatu. 


TO  CONTBMPLATB,  MBDITATB,  MUSBL 
CratM^afs,  in  Latin  csalssylataf,  parCtelple  ef 
csnlMi^for,  prtibably  comes  from  isaipivM  the  temnle, 
that  being  the  place  OKist  fitted  for  evuUmpUiMm, 
JUauUt  in  Latin  medttafa*.  participle  of  «Mdi<er, 
is  probably  changed  from  sMUter,  in  Greek  luXcrda, 
to  modulate,  or  attune  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are  har^ 


derived  from  antf «,  owing  to  the 
cooneiloo  between  the  harmony  of  a  aong,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  thoughts  In  wuuing. 

Diflbrent  species  of  reflectiMi  are  oiaifced  by  these 
terms. 

We  esatssiplale  What  Is  prasent  or  bafbre  our  eyas; 
v^  mudiuu  on  wbat  Is  past  or  absent;  we  anus  oa 
wbat  is  present  or  past 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  aia 
oMeeta  of  caalswpiaeMa;  *I  stncerely  wish  ntysdf 
with  you  to  eanlmmlmu  the  wonders  of  God  la  Iha 
firmament,  rather  tnan  the  madneai  of  man  on  tho 
earth.'— Pora.    The  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  sub- 


nraysof 
<Buta 


Jects  fcr  sisdttatiea;  *  But  a  verv  email  part  of  tha 
'     on  the  I 


spent  hi  siMtfcat^  on  the  past,  produce  any 
reasonaUe  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.*— Juaaaoa. 
One  si««e«  on  the  events  areireumaunces  which  have 
been  Just  jiaaslag. 

We  may  eoutew»latt  and  sudk'tote  for  the  ftitone^ 
but  aever  smM.  In  this  case  the  two  fbrmer  tarma 
have  tbe  aense  of  contriving  or  purpoalng :  what  Is 
cearwapfshirf  to  be  done.  Is  thought  of  more  Indls- 
tinctiy  than  when  it  is  meditmtid  to  be  done:  many 
thinp  are  had  hi  e*mt§mmUtiom  which  are  never 
aeriously  sMdifstsd  upon;  'Lift  Is  Uie immediate gtfk 
of  God.  a  right  inherent  by  nature  in  every  Individual, 
and  it  begins  In  eentewtplmtwm  of  law  aa  soon  as  an 
InAmt  Is  able  to  stir  In  the  owiher's  womb.*— BtAca- 
sTOKB.  Between  eontemipUting  and  sMditalta 
is  ofrener  a  greater  diflbrence  than  between  s 
andeiecnting; 

Thus  plung*d  in  ills  and  sudiCatni^  more, 
Tbe  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monslsr.- DavnaM. 


is  not  any  property  or  cir* 


Onknipl»ii0m  aiav  be  a  I 
to  a  eingla  oMect;  *Thera  is 
cuoMtaueesor  my  being  that  I 
Joy  tiian  my  InuBortallty.'— Baaaauiv.  Jtfsdttalnv 
Is  a  pernMuwat  and  serioue  actloa  dlracied  to  several 
obfects;  'JVeditets  till  you  make  sosna  act  of  pkkf 
upon  the  occaaion  of  what  yoo  sisdtlafs,  either  get  sonsa 
new  arpuDonts  against  iia,  or  mne  new  enconraaa 
ment  to  vfatue.*— TATboa.  Mmaimg  is  partial  and  «a- 
Important:  sMdilalisa  ia  a  reUghaia  duty,  it  eaanot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  pemn's  splriioal  las* 
provement ;  «Mi«tsyr  is  a  temporary  emptoyaMnt  of  tha 
mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lUb,  as  ihsy  happaa 
to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time ; 


Muting  as  wont  on  this  and  thai, 
BaehtrMaaa  *^ 


aa  I  know  not  what^-FtAaoio. 

OmttfNip/aKas  and  siaraig',  as  epiUietB,  hava  ft 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

OfntempUttivt  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  aia«Ai/  to  a 
particular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  hava  a 
ssalsBiplartes  torn,  or  be  In  a  mmting  bkkxL 


TO  OONSIDEB,  REFLECT. 

Grasidsr,  in  French  cmuidsrsr,  Latin  csas«dsv«, 
a  fbeiatfve,  flvm  censMs  to  sit  down,  signifies  lo 
make  to  settie  in  the  mind.  Jt^/bel,  hi  Latin  riJUctm^ 
compounded  of  rs  and  Jbcts,  slgulfias  to  turn  back,  or 
upon  iuelf,  after  tiie  manner  of  tiie  mUid. 

The  operation  of  thought  Is  expressed  by  these  taro 
words,  but  it  variss  hi  the  drcumsianoss  ofthe  action. 

GMutdfrettea  la  employed  Ibr  practical  purpoees , 
r^fUuion  fat  matten  ofspecutotioo  or  moral  improve- 
ment Common  oMects  call  for  etnsideratiam ;  the 
workings  ofthe  odnd  lissif,  or  objeeu  purely  spiritual, 
aecupy  r^^i^sa.    It  Is  neoeaauy  to  enuidsr  wbat  to 


CnuiilSH   8TNONTM£S. 


Iireper  to  be  done,  before  we  take  any  etepi  *  It 
inBLMery,  In  the  choice  oTpereom  for  greater  emptoy- 
■leiita,  to  eonnder  their  iiomefl  as  well  as  their  minds, 
aod  agee  and  health  as  well  as  their  abUities.'— Tim- 
mm.  It  is  consisient  with  our  natures,  as  rational 
belnga,  lo  r^trt  on  wtait  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  What  we  shaU  be;  *  Whoever  r^Uctt  (Ireqaenily 
on  the  uncertainly  of  his  own  duration,  will  find  out 
that  the  state  of  otheis  Js  not  more  permanent  than  his 


Witliout  eHmdarmti^n  wo  shall  naturally  commit 
the  BMist  flagrant  enoie ;  without  r^^utitm  we  shall 
never  undentand  our  duty  to  our  MalMri  our  neigli- 
boitf ,  and  OQiMhrea. 

TO  CON0IDEB,  BBflAlD. 
TV  ctmsidtr  («.  TV  tswi'dsr)  rignllles  to  talce  a  Tlew 
of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  which  la  the  result  of  tliought ; 
lo  rtgwd  is  literally  to  look  back  upon,  from  tlie 
French  rtgwrd^r.  tiiat  is.  rt  and  gtritr,  to  keep  or 
WBlch,  vvluch  is  derived  ftom  the  old  German  w  Jitm 
to  nee,  of  which  there  are  atUI  tMces  in  the  words 
hammkrtM  to  guard  against,  wuum  lo  wait,  and  the 


EsMriiehtoWntforv^. 

There  is  more  eantfen  or  UMoghtin 
man  penonal  iotarast  In  ngunUmw,  A 
csnssdsr  hie  leputstlon  ao  as  to  be  deterred  fkoih 
taking  a  paitteaiar  step;  if  he ragmnb  hb  lepatatton, 
lids  nwerd  has  a  gsneml  influenee  on  all  he  does. 
*  The  king  had  not,  at  thai  ifane,  one  person  about 
him  of  his  eooaell,  who  had  the  least  c4m»tdtr«CM«  of 
hia  own  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  hetan  of  albin,  the  Duke  of  LsniMa  exeepted.*— 
CiuJtswMa. 

If 

Hoaofltadhin;  f« 

BHAcaraABB. 

A  similar  dMnctkm  extsts  betwpen  these  words 
when  not  ezpresaly  personal:  to  consider  a  thing  in  a 
certain  light,  Is  to  take  a  steady  view  of  It ;  *  I  con- 
stfn>  tlie  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of 
buildings.*— Stbblb.  To  regard  a  thing  is  to  view 
it  with  a  oeitain  interest ;  *  Iregard  trade  not  only  as 
highly  advantageous  to  tlie  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
mam*»  fbrtune.* — ^BinMBLk 

CONSfDERATIOlf ,  REASON. 
CtoisMereCieB,  or  that  which  enteia  into  a  person's 
eooaideration,  has  a  reference  lo  the  person  consider- 
ing. JlsMen,  or  that  wMeb  inSuences  the  reason,  is 
tsMabsolntelv:  otnsMbrettsiw  are  therefore  Ibr  the 
most  part  partlBl.  as  aflbcting  paitlcular  interests,  or 
d^aodent  on  particular  cireumstances.  *  He  had  been 
made  gen;erai  upon  very  partial,  and  not  enough  de- 
Aeraled  eeestdflrattoM.'—CLABBiwoK. 
ReuMtms  on  the  contraiy  may  be  general,  and  vaiy 
"  {  to  tbe  nature  of  the  sulj^teet:  *The  reasMM 
in  a  law  of  the  a6th  year  of  Edward  |IL  for 
pleas  and  Judgements  in  the  English  tongue, 
lave  bten  urged  for  having  the  laws  themselves 
bi  that  langnage.'-'TTBWHiTT. 

When  applied  to  awttenof  pcaelka  the  cmuUm'a' 
tin  iailaences  the  particnlar  actions  of  an  indlvkloal 
or  individuals ;  no  cmokbraiiom  of  profit  or  emolnment 
sbooM  induce  a  pcnoa  to  forfeit  his  word;  *Ho  was 
obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  unuideratienMi  to 
eeavcb  an  asylum.*— Drtobm. 

The  reoMon  influences  a  line  of  conduct;  the  r€a9on$ 
^'  *  'i  for  their  conduct  are  often  as  absurd 


TO  AKGDS,  EVmOB,  FSOVC 
To  or/M,  from  the  Latin  argu»f  and  the  Oreek 
Afvdi  clear,  signifies  to  make  clear;  to  soMce,  la  Lattu 
«vmes,  compounded  of  etnM  to  ^re««or  make  out,  and 
e  forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear 
clear;  to  ;nvo«,  in  French  jrraiiver,  In  Latin  probOf 
ftom  prokna  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or  malm  to 
appear  good. 

Tliese  terms  In  general  convey  the  idea  of  nidtmes^ 
but  with  gradattons :  erns  asnoies  thesmallesidegree, 
and  from*  the  highest  d^ree.  To  m-gue  is  to  serve 
as  an  indkation  amounting  to  piobablliiy;  to  comet 
denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as  to  remove  doubt;  to 
frtfv  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce  con* 
victioB. 

It  er/nas  a  want  of  candour  in  any  nmn  to  conceal 
clroumstanees  in  his  statement  which  are  any  ways 
caJcuiated  to  B^lbct  the  suli||ect  in  question;  *  It  is  not 
the  being  singular,  but  being  singular  for  somethingf 
thai  mrgwu  ebh»t  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature 
or  benevolent  IntentionB  lo  mankind,  which  draws  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  the  worM.'— Bbbbblbt. 
The  tenour  of  a  person's  conversation  may  cvmm  tiie 
refinement  at  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his  taste; 
*  TIm  nature  of  the  soul  iiself,  and  particularly  its 
immateriality,  has,  I  think,  been  twnead  ahiiost  to  a 
demonstration.*— Admsom.  When  we  see  men  sacri- 
ficing their  peaee  of  mind  and  even  iheir  Integrl^  of 
character  to  ambition,  it  frew  to  us  how  ImnMinnt  it 
is  even  tai  early  life  totcbeek  this  natural,  ano  In  aome 
measura  laudable,  bat  still  Insinuating  and  dangeious 


aadgned 

S?h!! 
BBgnc  na^ 


What  oldeet,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 

Bulerfass  or  endean  an  aftor-seenel 

To  reaaon  preoes,  or  weds  it  to  desire  1— Tov«« 

ARGUHEirr,  RBAS017,  PROOF. 
Jirguuent^  from  argue  (v.  TV  argtie),  signifies  eUher 
the  thing  that  argnea,  or  tJiat  which  is  Drought  forward 
in  argutHg:  rea$eiu  in  French  reieen,  fjaiin  ratie« 
ttotu  roiiw,  participle  of  rsor  to  think,  signifies  the 
thing  tJiought  or  estimated  in  the  mind  by  the  power 
of  rsassn;  proofs  from  to  jirevs,  signifies  the  tiling  thai 
proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence ;  a  rsaeen  for  Justi* 
ficatlon;  a  prosf  for  conviction.  ArgumeiUa  are- 
adduced  in  support  of  an  hypoihesla  or  propositloB; 
'  When  the  argumente  press  equally  on  boib  sides  la 
matters  that  are  indilierent  to  us,  the  safest  inetliod  is 
to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.*— Addison.  Aeaeeme 
are  awlgned  In  matters  of  belief  and  pracike; 
The  resseas,  whh  Ms  frleBd*b  experience  joln'd, 
Enoourag'd  much,  but  more  disturb*d  his  mind. 

DBTnnm 
Proefe  are  collected  to  aaceriatn  a  foet; 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  pjodprotf 

This  day  aflbrds.— Mxitoh. 
Jtrgmments  aro  eitlicr  strong  or  weak ;  reasons  solid 
..'  Aiule;  vroefs  clear  and  positive,  or  vague  and  inde- 
finite. We  confiite  an  or/iHaent,  overpower  a  reasMi 
and  Invalidate  n  proof.  Whoever  wishes  to  defend 
Christianity  will  be  in  no  want  of  argument^ ;  '  This, 
before  revehition  had  enlightened  the  world,  was  the 
very  best  argument  for  a  future  state.*— Attbrbubt. 
The  believer  nsed  never  be  at  a  toss  to  clve  a  roaesm 
for  the  hope  that  Is  In  him ;  ^Virtue  and  vloe  are  not 
arbitraiy  thinp,  but  there  Is  a  natural  and  eternal 


I  made  the  busioem  from  the  common  <fe 
For  sundry  weighty  rsosMu.— Sn^BsraABB. 
In  the  same  manner^  when  applied  to  matten  of 
y,  the  eonsideration  h  that  which  enters  Into  a 
I  oonslderatiqn.  or  which  he  oflbrs  to  the  consider- 
■  of  others;  ^Tne  foUy  of  ascribing  temporal  pun- 
I  to  any  paitlcular  crimes,  may  appear  from 
•Madsr«Ci#RS.*— AnonoH.  The  reossn  to  that 
wlileli  fiows  o«t  of  the  nature  of  the  thing;  '  If  It  be 
naimral,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude  that  there  is 
asnw  croand  or  rsecm  for  those  foars,  and  that  nature 
Mmk  mot  ptamed  Hwm  in  tM  to  no  pwpoaef  — TtL- 


roaeon  for  that  goodnea  and  virtue,  \ 
vice  and  wickednesa.*— Tiuotson.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Divine  ravelation  there  Is  ih>  eireunismnoc 
that  is  substantiated  with  such  inefragable  proefe  m 
tlw  resurrection  of  our  Saviour; 

Are  there  (slHl  more  amazing  *)  who  restot 
The  rieing  thought,  who  smother  Hi  its  birth 
The  gforious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutest 
Who  fight  the  preifs  of  hnmortality  1— TouBfl^ 


0AC6B,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 

CsBse  Is  suppoeed  to  signify 
case;  It  means  however  bow,  ' 
or  thiag  happening  befom 

uon\M  " 


ilfy  originally  the  sbom 
w,  by  dtotlnctlon,  the  a 

im^jiyf  ag  tig  eameef  I 

reasonls  the'thlng  that  acu  on  the  reaaon  or  i 
siandlDgi  the  aietJM,  In  French  metifi  ftom  the 


n 
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wtttuMt  pMtldpM  of  m»vm  to  move,  !■  that  whieh 
Mnfi  into  actioa, 

U«j«  ratpectt  tiM  order  uid  eoanezfon  of  Iblnp; 
fwaon  the  movemeiiU  and  openiioM  of  the  niliid; 
mUivea  the  moveoieuu  of  the  mind  and  body.  Caiwe  la 
properly  the  generick ;  re^tm  and  motive  are  ipeciOek : 
«v«ry  r««Mii  or  motiot  it  a  mim«,  but  every  emits*  la 
not  a  reofoa  or  wMttoe. 

CoMM  is  aaid  of  all  Inanimate  o^)eets;  nmssm  and 
flMiiof  of  ratiooal  ageuta:  whatever  happena  In  ibe 
world,  happena  (rum  aome  ea«««  mediate  or  imme- 
diate; Uie  primary  or  ftrat  cmu$  of  all,  Is  God;  *The 
wise  and  learned  among  the  very  heathens  themselves, 
have  all  acknowledced  some  Ant  m«s«,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  thinga  dependetb,  neither 
have  thqr  otherwise  spoken  of  that  Mwe,  than  as  an 
apent  which,  knowhig  what  and  why  It  worketh, 
•barrveth  in  working  a  moat  exact  order  or  law.*— 
Uooaaa.  Whatever  opiniona  men  hoM,  thev  ought  to 
,he  aUe  to  aasign  a  substantial  rssseii  Tor  them ;  'If  we 
comraemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemiitloiK  or  artl. 
de  of  our  Iklth,  we  ought  tocondrm  our  bellerof  it  by 


Toa  migbt|  ftom  tl|e  single  pao> 


(Ul  of  rain  or  snow; 
pie  departed,  make  aome  . 

now  many  there  are  left  unnuuriied.*— Stbbxa.  We 
deduM  from  a  combloatioa  of  Ikcu,  iafermeu,  aad 
aaaertions,  that  a  atory  la  fabricated;  *Tiiere  la  a  con- 
sequence which  seems  veqr  naturaUy  dadmahU  Ansa 
the  foregoing  ooDsideratiooa.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises 
by  such  a  regular  progrea*  so  hiah  aa  man,  we  amy  by 
a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  It  aUlI  proeeeds  gradu- 
ally through  those  beinfi  which  are  of  a  auperior 
nature  to  him.'— AnniaoN.  Hasqr  csnciasisna  betiaiy 
a  want  of  Judffement,  or  firmness  of  mind :  contraiy 
inferences  are  frequently  drawn  fmm  the  aame  diciim- 
stances  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party,  mid  support  a 
favourite  pnaition ;  the  deductione  in  auch  caaes  aie  not 
uafkequently  traa  sriMi  the  tj^srsncss  are  f  * 


BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 


BfiagaU  those  reasens  upon  which  it  is  buIlL*— 
Nblson.  For  whatever  men  do  thev  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  motive ;  *  Eveiy  principle  that  is  a  motive  to 
food  aotiona  ought  to  be  encouraged.'— Anmsoa. 

Aa  the  cause  givea  Urth  to  the  efibet,  eo  doea  the 
rss««ii  give  birth  to  thecondualon,  and  the  motive  gives 
Mrth  to  the  action.  Between  cause  and  effijct  there  is 
a  necessary  connexion :  whatever  in  the  natural  world 
la  capable  of  giving  birth  to  another  thing  la  an  ade- 
quate caaM«; 

Cat  off  the  eavset,  and  the  eflbets  will  cpase, 
And  all  the  moving  madness  (kll  to  peace. 

Drtdbn. 
But  in  the  moral  worid  there  la  not  a  neoeasary  oon- 
nexion  between  reasons  and  tlieir  results,  or  Mativcs 
and  their  aciions :  the  state  of  tlie  agent's  mind  is  not 
always  auch  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
aaiune  of  things;  every  adequate  reason  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  Its  natural  condunlon,  for  every  man  ivlll  not 
believe  who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the 
reasons  that  would  lead  to  a  right  belief:  and  every 
motive  will  not  be  accouipanled  wlUi  its  corresponding 
action,  for  every  man  will  not  act  wlio  has  a  motive 
fbr  acting,  nor  act  in  the  manner  in  which  his  moUoe* 
ought  to  dictate :  the  cames  of  our  diseases  often  lie  as 
hidden  as  tlic  reassns  of  our  opiuloiut,  and  the  motives 
Ibr  our  actions. 

CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 

Conelttsiont  fhm  conelmdot  and  the  Latin  esndamdoy 
or  eon  and  dado  to  shut  up,  signifies  literally  tlte 
winding  up  of  all  arguments  and  reasoning;  inference^ 
from  i^fer^  in  Latin  timers,  aignifles  what  Is  brought 
In;  deduction^  from  dedueij  in  Latin  dodmetus  and 
deduce  to  bring  out.  signifies  the  bringing  or  drawing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  b  Aill  and  decisive;  an  inference  is  {lar- 
ttal  and  Indecisive:  a  conclusion  leaves  the  mind  iu  no 
doubt  or  hesitation;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  farther  rea- 


Belief,  ftom  Mtsos,  in  Saxon  gsltfmn,  #< 
erman  gtmbon,  Wlaa^aa,  Jtc  comes,  in  all  [ 
from  lief,  in  German  hM^bon  to  pleaae,  and  the 


Oftll* 


Hket  it  pleaaeth,  signifying  the  | 
mind.    Credit^  in  French  credit,  Latin  ersdiiiis,  parti- 
ciple of  crtdiOt  ooraponnded  of  ear  the  heart,  and  da  to 
give,  signifiea  also  giving  the  heart    TViisI  Is  r  ~ 


nected  with  the  ( 


[word  trow^  In  Saxon  trsMsfaa, 


I  only  deal  \rr  rules  of  art. 

Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judn  by 

Craciasisiu  of  astrology.— Ho 
Inferences  are  special  conthtsions  from  particular  clr- 
cuuistances ;  tliey  serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing; *  Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  con- 
elusion^  it  is  yet  utmost  and  mistaken  In  tho  method  of 
tfilfersiiee.'— Glarvillb  Conclusion  in  the  logical 
sense  is  the  concluding  proposition  in  a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  othiBca,  which  are  called  the  pre- 
mises, and  may  each  of  them  be  inferences, 

OfHclusians  are  drawn  from  real  facts,  inferences 
are  drawu  from  the  appearances  of  things ,  deductions 
only  from  argunieau  or  aaserttons.  Conclusions  are 
praciical;    isferencss  ratiocinaiive;   deductions   are 

We  conclude  (Vom  a  person's  conduct  or  declarations 

what  he  inieiids  to  do,  or  leave  undone; 

He  praises  wine,  and  we  eoneluds  from  thenoe 
He  Hk'd  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence.— Addison. 

We  infer  ftom  the  apoearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the 

'^'^       oftlieaanoqdMre,  ' 


German  traasa,  old  Geman  OraedAn.  lArmwn,  ttc  to 
hold  true,  and  probably  ftom  the  Greek  Bdppetp  to  b«v« 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  aa  true.  FUtk^ 
In  Latin  jUss,  from  JUo  to  confide,  alfniOea  alao  &e- 
pendcnce  upon  as  tnie. 

Beli^  Is  the  generick  term,  the  otima  speclfick;  w« 
believe  when  we  credit  and  (mat,  bu\  not  always  visa 
versd.  Belitf  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thinf ; 
but  credit  and  truH  reat  on  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  Indlviduais.  Every  tidng  is  the  subject  of  Mae/ 
which  imKluces  one's  assent:  the  events  of  human  llle 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator:  tlm 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  Individuals  nra 
trusted:  the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  thinga 
are  objects  otfaitk. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particular  aetlona,  or  senti> 
menut :  trust  and  /ait4  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  beUif;  persona 
are  entitled  to  our  credit :  but  people  repoae  a  tmst  in 
otiiers ;  or  have  a  faitk  in  others. 

Our  belief  or  wnbelief  is  not  always  regulated  by  onr 
reasoning  faeulttos.  or  the  truth  of  things:  we  often 
believe  from  prdudice  and  ignoranoe,  things  to  battua 
wbirh  are  very  hise ; 

Oh !  I've  heard  him  talk 

Like  the  flrst-bom  child  of  tove,  when  every  word 

Spoke  in  his  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  Mtee'd, 

And  all  to  ruin  me.-^ouTHBKN. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  flirthw 
than  any  thing  else  in  obtaining  credit ;  groas  fiilse- 
hOods,  pronounced  with  confidence,  will  be  ertditod 
sooner  tlian  plain  truths  told  In  an  unvarnished  style  ; 

Oh !  I  will  crsdt't  my  Scamandra's  tears ! 

Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  women'a. 

Lbb. 
There  are  no  disappolntmenta  mora  severe  than  tboaa 
which  we  feel  on  finding  that  we  have  trusted  to  men 
of  baae  principles ; 

Capricious  man !    To  good  or  ill  inconstant 
Too  much  to  fear  or  tntst  Is  equal  vreakness. 
Joniisoir. 
Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  implicit  fmOk 
in  any  nostrum  recommended  to  them  Iw  pereooa  off 
their  own  class,  than  in  the  prcacripiiona  of  profesaional 
men  regularly  educated; 

For  faith  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  fiatt'ring  rity 

Thy  naked  corpse  is  doomed  oa  shores  unknown  to  lla 

Dbtdbk. 

Belief y  trust,  and  faith  have  a  rellgloua  application, 
which  credit  has  nou    BdUf  is  simply  an  act  of  tha 
and  faith  are  active  movinc 
les  of  the  mind  in  which  the  heart  la  ooacernecC 


I,  that  there  wiU  be  a  heavy 


understanding;  trwst  and  faith  are  active  movln 

principles  of  the  mind  in  which 

BeUef  does  not  extend  beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to 


any  given  proposition :  trust  and  faith  are  lively  sen- 
timenu  which  impel  to  action.  Bdief  b  to  trast  and 
/ottA,  aa  cause  to  cfli^ct :  there  may  be  belief  wlthooi 
either  trust  or/aiiA;  but  there  can  be  no  Irasi  or 
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iWliwtdMiitMi4f:wstefico«tlMit  Uwm  liaGod, 
wlio  k  the  creator  and  preMrver  of  aJl  hia  creatureB; 
we  therefore  tnut  la  htm  for  bit  protection  of  our- 
■elvea :  we  ktUeve  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of 
■sen ;  we  have  therefore  faitk  in  his  redeeming  grace 
lo  save  us  from  oar  sins. 

BMtf  Is  oomnion  to  all  religions ;  'The  Epleareara 
coDiented  themselves  with  the  denial  of  a  Providence, 
•aserting  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  gods  In 
flenoral:  because  they  wouM  not  shock  the  common 
Miirf  of  mankind.'— AnpisoN.  Tnut  Is  peculiar  to 
Ibe  keUeven  in  Divine  revelation ;  <  What  can  be  a 
stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the 
nevcies  of  oor  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to 
anifer  lor  us  T*— Aj>disox.  Faith  is  employed  by  dis- 
tinetlon  Ibr  the  Clirlstlan  faitk  ;  '  The  faitA  or  persua- 
sion of  a  Divine  revelation  is  a  Divine  faith,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  objea  of  it,  but  likewise  in  respect 
of  the  author  of  it,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit'— Til- 
uraaoa.  JEMic^  Is  purely  speculative ;  and  trust  and 
fmitk  are  operative :  the  for  mer  operates  on  the  mind : 
Ibe  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  TVust  in  God 
Mrves  to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the  Aiture. 
*>  Flaitk,**  savs  the  Apostle,  "Is  dead  without  works.'* 
Theorists  substitute  Muf  for  faith;  enthusiasts  mis- 
take passion  for  faith.  True  faith  must  be  grounded 
oa  a  lighl  kstief,  and  acoOBspaaied  with  a  right  practice. 

FATTIT,  GREED. 

JWA  (e.  BsUi/)  denotes  either  the  principle  of 
tniettaig,  or  the  thing  trusted :  creed,  from  the  Latin 
ersds  to  bdieve,  denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonvmous  when  takes  for  the 
diing  trusted  in  or  believed;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
faitk  has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  In  the 
mliMl ;  arsed  onhr  respects  the  thing  which  is  the  objeei 
of  faith:  the  former  is  likewise  taken  generally  and 
indefiaiwly ;  the  latter  particularly  and  defiullely,  sir 
adiying  a  set  form  or  a  code  of  faith;  hence  we  say, 
to  be  of  the  same  faiths  or  to  adopt  the  same  eresdi 
The  holy  martyrs  died  for  the  faiU,  as  it  ts  in  Christ 
Jasus ; «  Bl  PwiI  affirms  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  Justified 
and  received  into  the  fovnur  of  Ood,  by  a  sincere  pro- 
ftssion  of  the  CbrisUan  /mU.*— Tillotson.  Everv 
eslabHslied  form  of  religion  will  have  its  peculiar  erwg. 
Ttie  Church  of  England  has  adopted  that  eresd  which 
it  considers  as  containing  the  purest  principles  of 
Chiiatlan  faith;  'Supposing  all  the  great  points  of 
athei«m  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  I  would  foln 
ask  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater 
measure  of  faith  than  any  set  of  articles  which  they 
so  violently  oppose  1*— Annisox. 

CONVICTION,  PERSUASION. 

CoKvietisnt  from  eonvines,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
ttmoiaidng  or  the  state  of  being  convinced ;  persuasion^ 
which,  from  the  Latin  vermodeo,  or  swaieo^  and  the 
Greek  fiSbi  sweet,  slgnines  to  make  thoroughly  agree- 
iftle  to  the  tasie,  expresses  likewise  the  act  of  per- 
suadingy  or  the  state  of  being  persuaded. 

What  convinces  binds;  what  persuades  attracts. 
We  eomvtnce  by  arguments;  It  Is  the  understanding 
which  determines  *  we  t^re  persuaded  by  entreaties  and 
penonal  influence;  it  is  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
or  the  will  which  decide.  Our  conmetion  respects 
■olefy  matters  of  belief  or  faith ;  '  When  therefore  the 
Apostle  requlreth  ability  to  convict  heretlcks,  can  we 
think  he  Jodgeth  it  a  thing  unlawful,  and  not  rather 
aeedfnl,  lo  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their  convic- 
tisny  the  light  of  reamn.'— lIooKBa.  Oor  persuasion 
respect*  matters  of  belief  or  pmctice ;  *  I  should  be  glad 
Jf  I  could  persuade  him  to  write  such  another  critique 
on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my 
poems,  he  makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
ibem.'— DavoBa.  We  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is 
me  or  false ;  we  are  persuaded  that  It  is  either  right  or 
wrong,  advantageooB  or  the  contrary.  A  person  will 
liave  half  effecled  a  lUng  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  hi 
feia  power  to  elfect  H ;  he  will  be  ensily  persuadod  to  do 
timt  which  fovours  his  own  Interests. 

€>s»vietiom  respects  our  most  important 
'Their  wisdom  b  only  of  this  world,  to  pi 
MkMus  npon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 
MpaloBt  the  eonmetun  of  their  own  consciences.'— 
mnwT    Psrstiasien  Is  ftequcotly  applied  to  matten  of 


IndlAreBoe:  «Pbik)el6a*s  bean^  not  only  psmadod, 
but  so  persnaded  that  aU  hearts  must  yieM.^— SiannT. 
l*he  first  step  to  true  repentance  Is  ■  thorough  eonow* 
tion  of  the  enonnity  of  on.  The  cure  of  people's  mala- 
dies is  sometimes  promoted  to  a  surprising  degree  bf 
thdr  persuasion  of  the  cflicacy  of  the  remedy. 

As  eonvietion  is  the  eflbct  of  substantial  evidence,  l| 
is  solid  and  permanent  in  Its  nature ;  it  cannot  be  sa 
easilv  changed  and  deceived ;  persuasion^  depending  on 
our  feelings,  is  infiueneed  by  external  objects,  and  ex- 
posed to  various  changes;  It  may  vary  both  in  the 
degree  and  in  the  object  Conviction  answers  in  our 
minds  to  positive  oortainty ;  persuasion  answen  to  pro- 
bability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity  demand  onr 
deepest  ceneietMn;  *  When  men  have  settled  in  them- 
selves a  conviotion  that  there  Is  nothing  hoiiourabia 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  aothiuf 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it;  richeS}  pleasures,  and 
honours  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  th^  stand  be 
tween  us  and  our  integrity.'— Stbblb.  Ol^the  specu 
latlve  truths  of  Christianity  we  ought  to  have  a  rational 
peroumsiom:  'Let  the  mind  bo  possessed  with  thcfsrw 
suasion  of  immortal  happiness  annexed  to  the  act,  and 
there  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  struggle  for  the 
gL-^rious  prerogative.*— CiTitMBai.AiiD. 

The  convielion  of  the  truth  or  Adsebood  of  that 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  efiected  without  powerftU  means;  but  wa 
mav  be  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  a  thing  to-day, 
which  to*morrow  we  shall  riegsui  with  indlflbrenca. 
We  ought  to  be  convineed  of  the  propriety  of  avoidina 
every  thing  which  can  Intorfere  with  the  good  order  of 
society ;  we  may  be  persuaded  of  the  truili  of  a  peiasn*s 
narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  reprsaeniation  made 
to  us;  we  may  be^crmM^sd  to  pursue  any  study  or  lay 


UNBELIEF,  INPIDELITT,  INCREDULITY 
UnMief  {v.  BeUef)  respects  matters  in  general ;  mjl 
rfsh'Cy,  fironi  j^  foithful,  is  ante/ief  as  respects  Divine 
reveladfm ;  ineredulitp  is  wnbeii^in  ordinary  matlen 
Unbelief  is  taken  In  an  indefinite  and  negative  sense; 
it  is  the  want  of  belief  \n  any  particular  tiling  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed  :  infidelity  is  a  more  active  sUta 
of  mind ;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  total  rojectinti  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  belioaed :  incredulity  Is  also  an  active 
state  of  mind,  in  which  we  oppose  a  belirf  to  maiten 
that  may  be  rejected.  UnbeUif  does  aot  of  itself  eon  • 
vev  any  reuraachful  meaning;  it  depends  upon  the 
thing  disbelieved ;  we  may  be  unbelisvsrs  in  iiidiflerent 
as  well  as  the  most  imimrtant  matteta ;  bnt  absnluidy 
taken  it  means  one  who  disbelieves  sacred  truths; 
'  Such  a  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will  keep 
you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  and  unbelief;  1.  e.  a 
readiness  to  believe  ordeny  every  thing  at  fiml  bearing.* 
—Watts.  'One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title 
pages  and  editions;  and  iminediatoly,  to  become  con- 
spicuous, declares  that  he  Is  an  unbeliovor.* — Adoisoh. 
/i^/Mclt<y  is  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a  Mind  and 
senseless  pervenlty  in  refusing  belief; '  Aeltt/and  pro- 
fession  will  speak  a  Christian  but  very  faintly,  when 
thy  conversation  proclaims  thee  an  ti^/ldei.'— Sovra 
huredmlUiy  is  often  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and  not  unfre' 
quently  a  mark  of  the  contrary ;  '  I  am  not  alUigether 
inere£dons  that  there  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made 
of  salamandorhi  wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
whitoneth  in  the  burning  and  conaiimeth  not.*— Bacon* 
'  The  youth  hears  ail  the  predictions  of  the  aged  with 
oUtlnato  incrsda/tCv.*^  Johnson.  The  Jews  are  u»he- 
Ixevers  in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour;  the  Turks  are 
infidels,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible; 
Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  inasmuch  at 
tlieyset  tbeuiselves  up  against  Divine  revelation;  well- 
informed  people  are  always  ir,crsdulsus  of  stories 
respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF 
DisbeUrf  properiy  implies  the  believing  that  a  thinf 
Is  not,  or  renising  to  believe  that  It  is.  Unbelief  ex- 
presses properly  a  beUtving  the  contrary  of  what  one 
has  believed  bemre:  disbeliefla  qualified  as  to  Its  nature 
by  the  thing  disbelieve.  "The  belief  or  disbelief  of  a 
thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.'— Tillot- 
■OR.    Our  disbeUtf  of  the  Idle  tales  which  are  told  h 


£NOLI8R  BTNONTMEa. 


ftlMliuod;  ^7bMUli3«  bM not fbundbis poM teMhl^ 
■Ad  li  tiMrtlbre  letlred  Ibid  de»in,  and  n.duMiefot 
i«v«al«d  veligioa  ooJtjr.*— Adbuom.  Our  Savfour  bad 
tompaaioo  <m  Tiionu  for  bis  tmMirf.  and  gave  Uni 
mich  cvldeneM  of  hb  identhy,  aa  dWpated  eveiy 
4oubi;  *Theopp(MilaatofUitaaraMiM«5f  aadcfedtt- 
Illy.*— TiLLoraoN. 

DOCTRINE,  PBfiCEPT,  PRINCIPLE 
DttritUy  in  fVeach  dectrimt,  Latin  d^ctHnoj  ttmn 
dMM  10  teach,  fliffnUlafltheiblncta«gbt;  ^r«c«p<,  ftom 
the  Latin  wrecipioy  aignidei  the  thing  laid  down ;  and 
frimetfU.  in  French  vrtiw^  Latin  primeiaiwmy  eigni- 
itaa  the  beginning  of  thlngi,  that  is,  their  dm  or  origl- 
■al  compoaent  par«. 

The  ituCiia I reqaiiesa teacher;  theprcMjpcreqaireB 
hsuMriour  with  aathortty ;  tbeaWscrpJ*  reauires  only 
■B  llhMlrator.  The  d^trime  Is  alwavs  named  by 
Boaieoiie;  the  wrttpt  te  eigolned  or  laid  down  ^ 
same  one ;  the  fHneipU  lies  In  the  thing  Usalf.  The 
^Htrimt  b  eompooed  of  pHm9>Im;  the  ^reMjpC  rests 
Mpoif  ffituifUt  or  d^iTMM*.  Pythagoras  taught  the 
4m!Mm  of  the  aMtemfnyehoels,  and  ei\)olned  many 
•fVMyte  on  his  disdplei  for  the  rngulatloo  of  their  cna- 
iaet,  partkuJarfy  that  they  shoukTabstaln  fhmi  eating 
animal  food,  and  be  only  illent  hearers  for  the  flnt  five 
yeais  of  their  scbolarsolp:  the  former  of  these  rules 
depended  upon  the  preceding  dMtrtns  o( 
transsiigratioa  to  the  bodiee  of  animals 
lasted  OB  that  itaiple  frineiaU  of  educailoBi  the  entire 
devotion  of  the  scholar  lo  tlM  master. 

We  are  saU  to  believe  la  dsctHnsf ;  to  obey  jww- 
Sif  to  ;  to  imbibe  or  hold  yrimmpUt.  The  dnit'im*  Is 
Chat  wMeh  enters  tola  iha  eompoaitloD  of  o«r  lUth ; 
•To  make  new  articles  of  Aith  and  dtctriw  no  oma 
thinketb  It  lawAil;  new  laws  of  government  what 
church  or  eonsBunweaith  is  there  which  m^heth  not 
either  atone  time  or  other*— Hookbb.  *Thb  aedl- 
tkmB,  unoonsllculional  dvecrtiie  of  elecdag  kings  b  now 
publlcklv  taught, avowed,  and  prinied.*— Boaca.  The 
mrtermt  is  that  which  b  recommended  for  practice ; 
*  Pytbagoras's  foat  rub  dirsds  us  to  woiship  the  gods, 
•8  te  ordained  by  law,  for  chat  tethe  raoet  natural  hi- 
tarpreution  of  the  srsMf^C*— A  bmsoh.  Both  are  the 
~^'  I  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the 
d  undersiaiidlog:  primeimU»  are  often  admlned 

t  examiaatioa;  and  imbibed  as  frequanUy  ftoan 

observation  and  eireumstanees,  as  ftom  any  direct 
personal  eflbrls;  children  as  well  ss  men  get  prm- 
s^Im;  *If  wehadtbe'whotehlMorvofseaLfKMnthe 
days  of  CUb  to  oar  tinMa,  we  should  see  it  lUbd  with 
so  many  scenes  of  aiaughler  and  Moodahed,  as  would 
mahe  a  wise  man  very  carefol  not  to  suflbr  himaelf  to 
be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it  regarta  iiMtt» 
tm  oi  mdiibn  *«mI  spseaiaiioB.  •»i' 


snbjeels  of  ratioi 


DOCTBINB,  DOGMA,  TENET. 


The  doetriM  (a.  l>ee«Hnc)  originates  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  leachea,  In  application  to  all  subjects;  the 
d#eiria«  b  whatever  b  taught  or  leeoBBmended  to  the 
bahefof    ■  -        .    -     . 


taken 


of  others;  the iofsia, from  tlie  Oraek ^^ui and 
to  think,  tigntfles  the  thing  thouaht,  sdmitied,  or 
for  granted ;  thb  lies  with  a  boay  or  number  of 
bdlvlduata;  the  tome,  ftom  the  Latin  tens9  to  hoM  or 
maintain,  algnifles  the  tUng  held  or  nMlmnined,  and  b 
aspeoba  of  principle  (a.  Dottrnu'^  spaolfleally  mah»- 
mined  in  matters  of  opinion  by  ponoos  in  geuosal. 

The  dssCrvM  feats  on  the  actborlty  of  tte  individual 
lywhomitbft>amed; 

TTnpraetis'd  he  fo  fhwn  orseek  for  power 
By  dwtriius  foshlon*d  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Par  oclier  alms  hie  heert  had  leam'oto  prise, 
More  ■kin*d  to  raise  the  wietch*d,  than  to  rise. 

GOUWMITII. 

The  itgnM  rests  on  the  antborlty  of  the  body  by  whom 
It  b  maintained ;  *  Our  poet  was  a  sioick  philosopher, 
and  att  hb  nionl  aentnncee  are  drawn  ftom  the  dogmas 
of  tliat  aecL*— Dbtobii.  The  Utut  lerts  on  its  own 
intriasick  marib  or  demartb;  '  One  of  the  puriianleal 
iffitftr  was tliB  Ulegality  of  ail  gamee  of  chanoe*— 
ioHNaoK.  Many  of  the  dcarinsa  of  our  hbmed 
8«vkiarafeheldh]rfaiU>in'itm:  Ihey  arasul^)eetsor 
penuaskmby  Iha exareisa of  our  ntfional  powers:  the 
^lijfsias  of  the  Bomiah  church  ara  admitted  ^  nooe 


b«t  such  as  admit  toaulherity:  fte  Imslf  of-npi^ 
licaaB,  bvellen,  and  freethinken,  have  been  sribwill 
iflgly  maintataied  both  in  puUIck  and  private. 

TENET,  FdBmON. 
The  tonsf  (o.  Doetrimt)  is  the  opinion  wUeh  we 
hokl  in  our  own  minds :  the  f^sitwn  li  that  which  we 
lay  down  for  oChera.  our  tonsto  may  be  hurtful,  our 
petition  fUse.  He  who  gives  ua  tab  tmeU  readily 
evinces  an  unstabte  mfaid;  he  wno  argues  on  a  falm 
position  shows  mote  lenaci^  and  subtlety  tlian  good 
sense.  The  tonsto  of  tlie  diftrent  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scaioely  to  be  known  or  dbiisaulsbed; 
they  often  rest  upon  such  triyial  points;  *  l^e  ooea* 
siou  of  Lather's  beioc  Arst  disgusted  wkh  the  tonsto 
of  the  Romish  chnich,  b  known  to  every  one,  the 
least  conversant  with  hiatofy.*— Robbetson.  The 
pooitiomt  which  an  autlior  bys  down  must  be  very 
definite  and  clear  when  be  wbbea  to  bolld  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system;  'Tothe^Mt^Mof  Tully,  that 
If  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  kyved,  may  ba 
added,  that  if  truth  oouhl  be  heard,  riie 
obeyed.*- 


THEORY,  8PBCULATIOK. 
Tkooty^  from  the  Greek  6bb|ia<  to  behold,  and  i|p«su 
fotMii,  from  the  Lattn  tptathr  to  watch  for  or  eapyi 
are  both  emplmred  to  exprem  what  b  aeea  with  the 
mind's  eye.  Tluorf  Is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it  serves 
tlie  purposes  of  science ;  practice  will  be  InioonpleM 
when  the  tkeorf  Is  fobe; 

True  piety  witlKMit  raasatino  toat 

By  UssriM,  tJM  pracdoe  past  b  bat— 0e]ibak. 
^MMtaHom  belongs  asora  to  the  imaglaaiioo;  it  taaa 
therefore  bas  to  do  with  raalhies:  itbthatwMcheaa- 
not  be  reduced  to  pnctiee,  and  can  therefore  never  ba 
brought  to  the  test  of  experbnee- •  IB  all  t' 


wi  *wiy»  WW  mutt    »w»  vi    ««|n>i  ■«■■•<«.  ,       m^  «••  msvbc  mihbb 

being  fully  persuaded  that  what  they  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God.  and  that  aU  men  should  do 
the  like;  there  remained  after  tmttmtatien  praeHoa 
whereoato  the  whob  world  might  he  ftaaned.*-* 
HooKBS.    Henoe  it  arbea  that  tAsery  Is  contraatod 
someiinwe  with  the  practice  to  dealgnatt  tis  iMiifll 
cieney  to  lender  a  man  eompletp ; 
True  Ohriatbnity  depends  on  foel, 
ReligtoB  is  not  thtorff  but  aetr-'HAKTS. 
And  tpeemUiwm  b  put  for  that  which  b  faadftil  ot 
unreal;  *Thb  b  a  considarallon  sot  tobe  neglected  or 
thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  ijpseirfsCMii.*— 
Lbslib.    a  general  who  b  so  only  in  tkoorf  will 
acquit  himself  miserably  in  the  field;  a  rellgioakrt 
who  b  only  so  in  JspeeMlatisn  will  make  a  wretched 
ChrbHaB. 

OPINION,  SENTIMENT^  NOTION. 

Opinianj  in  Latin  muo  ftom  opnMr,  and  tlie  Greek 
htvok»t  to  think  or  judge,  b  the  woik  of  the  head; 
««iili8isa(,  from  ssatbto  feel,  b  the  work  of  the  heart ; 
motion  (vide  Psre^CisB)  b  a  simpb  opentioo  of  the 
thinkiag  fticulty. 

We  form  opimiano:  we  Iwve  smtmsato;  wegat 
n«l»SM.  Opindon*  are  formed  on  speculative  matters ; 
they  are  tJie  rsault  of  reading,  experience,  or  raflae-  ' 
tion:  MonUmmtU  are  eotortained  on  matters  of  prae* 
tice ;  they  are  the  consequence  of  habits  and  clrcun* 
staaoea :  iis«miu  are  gathered  upoo  sensible  obiediL 
and  arise  out  of  the  casualties  of  liearlag  and  seeiiw. 
We  liave  siptmsas  on  religion  as  respecbits  dectrtaaa ; 
we  have  ssatfaMals  on  imlgkm  as  respecu  its  praetfca 
and  ib  precepta.  The  ualty  of  the  Godhead  te  th* 
general  sense,  and  the  doctiine  of  the  Trinity  In  th« 
particular  sense,  are  s^pnnMis;  lionour  and  gratbwdtt 
~  of  our  dapendenee  upon 


particular  sense,  are  «f 
towards  the  Deity,  the 
htan,  and  obUgationa  to 


dpimioni  are  mora  llabb  toeimur  than  ssnCtswnlsr 
the  foimer  dapeed  upon  knowledge,  and  must  ther»> 
fore  be  Inaccurato ;  the  latter  depend  rather  upon  In* 
^'    '  well  orgaelaed  ftaamof  mled;  'Tiase 


disoover 


oat  the  deiioasof  tpimion^  and  doth  by  degieee 
er  and  unmask  that  foUacy  of  ungrouadiid  par- 
Be,  but  eoBfirms  the  dictates  and  oontimmtU^ 


nature.*— WiLKim.   Jfotimis  are  still  mors  lliyile  m 
emmr  than  either;  ChsjaretheimaiaiareddecbionaoC 


£NGU8H  SYNOtfTM£S. 


There  b  nothing  made  a  more  eoininoa  milOvct  o( 
diKouDMs  thaa  nature  and  ibs  laws,  and  y«l  few  agree 
la  Uieir  notwiu  about  then  words.*— Cbbtnb. 

The  diflerenee  of  mmmii  among  men,  on  the  moat 
important  qiieailona  of  hMfoan  lUb|  is  a  sulBcieol  evi- 
dence that  Uie  ndnd  of  man  is  very  ea^iy  led  astrar 
in  matien  of  «ptjum;  '  No,  cousin,  (said  Henry  IV. 
when  charged  by  tbn  Doiie  of  Bouillon  with  having 
changed  his  leligloa)  I  have  changed  no  religion,  but 
an  opmiM.'— HowxL.  Whatever  difference  of  ofi- 
nion  thfre  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is  bat  one 
sentiment  of  love  and  good-will  among  those  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  Christ,  ratlier  than  their  own  pas* 
ilona ;  *  There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their  own 
Mock  of  atmtimmU  and  images/— Johnson.  The  «•- 
tintm  of  a  Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in 
|en«ral,tiial  they  seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
an  iodistiDct  Idea  of  some  supedour  invisible  agent ; 
*  Being  we  are  at  tills  time  to  speak  of  the  proper  •#- 
tun.  or  the  chuicli,  therefore  I  shall  not  kmk  iipon  it  as 
any  more  than  the  sons  of  men.*— Psaasoji. 

DEITY,  DIVINITY. 

Delry,  ftom  Dnu  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  penon. 
Dresxt^,  from  dtotstw,  signifies  ihe  divine  essence  or 
power:  the  deities  of  the  heathens  had  little  of  ditti- 
mt«  in  ibem ;  *  The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
retagfons  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  £>«ity.* — Addison. 
The  divinOff  of  our  Saviour  is  a  Aindamental  article  in 
tha  Christian  lUtfa: 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  staitlea  at  deitradion  1 
'Tie  the  dmaa^  that  stUs  within  us.— Apmsox. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 
Cdeatita  and  ke^ufsnbf  derive  tljclr  difference  in  irfg- 
Bifleatkm  fhND  their dMferent origin :  they  both  iUeraUy 
impiy  beioBging  to  heaven;  bat  the  foiiner,  from  the 
Latin  emt^etum,  signifies  betonging  to  the  hewen  of 
heathena-  the  letter,  w^ch  has  Its  origin  among  be- 
hevers  to  the  inie  God,  has  acquired  a  superlour  sense, 
hi  regard  lo  kemven  ss  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty. 
This  disCiactloB  b  pretty  faithfully  observed  in  their 
applieailna :  eeleeticl  is  applied  mostly  in  the  natural 
senM  of  die  Umens ;  Asaeeaiyis  employed  more  com- 
monly in  a  spiritaal  sense,    uence  we  speak  of  the 
«  Jeeti^  globe  as  distlnniWied  fiom  the  tenestrial,  of 
**ie  tfUew  bodies,  of  Olympus  as  the  edeaiial  abode 
d  JupMsr,  of  the  cslssliai  deities; 
Twior  wam'd  by  the  edeetiul  messenger. 
The  pious  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear.- Drtbbn. 
Unhappy  son!  ((kir  Thette  thus  replies, 
Whiir  tears  eetestiul  trkkle  from  her  eyes.)— Popb. 
Bat  on  tbe  other  hand,  of  the  heavenlf  habitation,  of 
faecwiity  Joys  or  bliss,  of  hea9enly  spirits  and  the  like. 
There  are  doubtless  many  cases  in  which  eele»ti4d  may 
be  used  for  AsaoMiy  In  the  ommbI  sense; 
Thus  having  said,  the  liero  bound  his  brows 
With  leafV  brancnes.  then  performed  his  vows; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  Earth,  the  mother  of  the  keavenlf  race. 

Dbtdbh. 

But  there  are  cases  In  which  hemmUy  cannot  so  pro- 
poly  be  snbatlttited  l»y  cele$Ual ;  '  As  the  love  of  hea- 
ven makes  one  AsAvsnto,  the  k)ve  of  virtue  virtuous, 
so  doib  the  love  of  the  worid  make  one  become 
worldly.'— SioBBT.  ffMeeniy  Is  frequently  employed 
la  the  aease  of  sopereaoellent; 
But  now  he  seia'd  Brlseis*  Asse^nlr  charms. 
And  of  my  vakMir^s  prise  defrauds  my  arms.— Por. 
The  poeia  hav«  aln  availed  tbeoMelves  of  the  license 
10  nae  csiMCtal  in  a  similar  sanM,  as  oocaakia  might 


TO  ADOBE,  WOBSHIP. 

^disrs.  In  French  odirrtr,  Latin  sdsrs.  or  ad  and 

•rw,  algnlfies  Hierally  to  pray  to.    Werekn,  In  Baion 

MMtUsfM,  la  contracted  from  wort/uk^^  Inplyliig 

Mht  UN  ol^ect  llMt  k  woith,  or  tho  worth  Umlfi 


whence  It  has  been  employed  to  dealgnata  the  actioB 
of  doing  saitafale  twmage  to  the  object  which  has  worth 
and,  by  a  Just  distinction,  of  paying  liomage  to  oat 
Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Jtdertiim,  stricUy  speaking,  is  the  service  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superlour  Being,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge Qur  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition 
and  thank^ving:  worship  consists  in  the  ontward 
form  of  sttowing  reverence  to  some  supposed  superlour 
being.  Adoration  con  with  propriety  be  paid  only  to 
the  one  true  God;  'Menander  says,  that  **God,  the 
Lord  and  Father  of  all  things,  is  alone  worthy  of  our 
huroUe  adoration^  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver 
of  ail  blessings."  '— Cumbbelano.  But  worship  is 
oflered  by  heathens  to  stocks  and  stones; 

By  reason,' man  a  Godhead  can  discern. 

But  how  he  should  be  vorskif'd  cannot  learn. 

DaTBBir. 

We  may  mdore  onr  Maker  at  afl  times  and  in  all 
places,  whenever  Ihe  heart  is  iUtod  np  towards  him ; 
but  we  worship  him  only  st  stated  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules;  'Solemn  and  servieeable  worskia 
we  name,  for  distinctkm  sake,whatsoever  belongetn 
to  the  church  or  publick  society  of  God,  by  way  of 
external  ai0ra«'9B<'—HooKBE.  Outward  signs  arc  but 
secondary  in  tlie  set  of  adoration;  and  in  divine  wor- 
ship there  la  often  nothing  existing  but  the  outward 
form.  We  seldom  odere  without  worsh^ing;  but 
#e  too  frequently  worship  without  adoring, 

TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE.  ^ 


onlvlni 
tlon  to  our  Maker ;  it  is  here  employed  in  an  impt€r_ 
and  extended  appHcation  to  express,  In  the  strongest 
poafMe  manner,  the  devotion  of  tin  mind  lowatds 
sensible  objecis:  nepsrenee^  In  Latbi  revsrentia, 
reverence  or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from 
revoreor,  to  stand  in  awe  of:  Fimerofs,  in  Latin  ven&- 
ratnst  participle  of  v«N«r9r,  probably  from  vsmsfa 
beauty,  signi/yhig  to  hold  in  verv  high  esteem  for  its 
superiour  qualities :  rsvsro  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 

Reverence  Is  equally  engendered  by  (he  contempla- 
tion of  supertorltv  in  a  being,  whether  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being  as  our 
parent.  It  dififers,  however,  from  adoration^  in  as 
much  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tion for  favours  received:  *The  fear  acceptable  to 
God,  Is  a  filial  fear,  an  awftil  revereacs  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  proceeding  from  a  Jost  esteem  for  his  pf>rfeo- 
tioos,  which  produces  In  us  an  Inclination  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  an  unwiillngneas  to  offend  him.*— Rooaas. 

To  reoere  and  oeneraU  ore  applied  only  to  human 
beincs.  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow 
roenis ;  on  which  account  these  two  latter  terms  ars 
applicable  to  Inanimate  as  wdl  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  esKntlallJr 
requires  no  external  form  of  expresston :   it  is  best 
expresied  by  the  devotion  of  the  Individual  to  the 
service  of  him  whom  he  adores  ;  '  **  There  It  no  end 
of  his  greatness.*'    The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it;  none  bnt  himself 
can  comprehend  iL*— Aontoir.      Reverencing  oar 
Maker  is  altogether  an  inward  foelfaag;  hot  reverencing 
our  parents  includes  in  it  an  outward  exnreasion  of  our 
sentiments  by  our  deportment  towards  tnem ; 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  heroes  hand, 
Both  Inave  alike,  and  equal  in  «»■»«»■■«» ; 
.Aneas,  not  Inferioar  In  the  field, 
In  pious  reosrsncs  to  the  gods  excdTd.— Drtbbii 
Revering  and  vensrotniif  are  confined  to  the  breast  of 
the  individual,  but  they  may  sometimes  diiplay  them 
selves  in  suitable  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  flfeqOenlly  sdsrsd  by  their  subjedf: 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  character  to  reverence  our 
spiritual  pastors  and  masten,  as  well  as  all  temporal 
aothorltles;  *  It  seems  to  be  remarkable  that  death  fat- 
creases  our  eeiuratisii  for  the  good,  and  extenuatea 
our  hatred  of  the  bad.*— JomsoR.  We  ought  to  vene- 
rate all  truly  good  men  while  Uvlm^  and  to 
their  I 
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And  litd  not  nm  die  henry  beti  f«Mr>^ 
And  boyti  paid  reoerene*  when  a  man  appear*  d, 
Both  miut  bave  dted,  though  richer  ikina  they  wore, 
And  law  more  heapa  of  ncoma  in  ibelr  atore. 

CRMca. 

OFFERING,  OBLATION. 
Oprhtg^  tnm  9§9r^  and  oA<«ttim,  (Vom  vklttio  and 
tkUln»  or  4/I4U1W,  enaae  boib  fron  t,gw  (o.  To  offer) : 
tke  (brmer  is  Iwwever  a  term  of  much  inorefeneral 
and  ramiliar  uae  Iban  the  latter.  Off«rimg$  are  both 
moral  and  reOgioQa ;  oMatMm  in  the  pro|ier  teaee,  to 
veligious  only;  the  money  which  to  put  into  the 
■acramental  plate  to  an  offering;  the  conaecraied 
bread  and  wine  at  the  BacramentTi  an  oblation,  Tbe 
^eringt  In  a  religious  aenae,  is  whatever  one  offert  as 
a  gift  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  superiour ; 

They  are  polluted  mfferimgot  more  abborr'd 

Ttaaa  spotted  livers  in  tbe  sacrifice. 

BHAKSPBAaS. 

The  winds  to  beav'n  tbe  curling  Tapouis  bore, 
Ungrateful  off*ring  to  the  immortalpow'rs, 
Wliose  wrath  bung  heavy  o'er  tbe  Trojan  tow*ra. 

POF«. 

Tbe  0hlaUim  to  the  tiering  which  to  accompanied 
with  some  particular  ceremony;  *Mauy  conceive  in 
tbe  oblation  of  Jephlha*s  daughter,  not  a  natural  bm 
a  civil  kind  of  death.*— Baowiv.  The  wise  men  made 
an  offering  to  our  Saviour ;  but  not  properly  an  vbla- 
tion ;  the  Jewtob  sacrifices,  as  in  general  all  reUgloua 
aacrifices,  were  in  the  proper  sense  oblmiont.  The 
term  oblation^  lu  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  as  gene- 
rally applied  as  offoring  ; 

Ye  mighty  princes,  your  oUalionM  bring, 

And  pay  due  honours  to  yonr  awful  king.-^Prrr. 

Tbe  kind  oUatian  of  a  failing  tear.— Drtdsm. 

MALEDICTION,  CURSP^  IMPRECATION,  EX- 
ECRATION, ANATHEMA. 

MaUdietion,  from  maU  and  dico^  slcnifles  a  saying 
111,  that  la.  declaring  an  evil  wtoh  against  a  person : 
curire,  In  Saxon  kursian^  conies  in  nil  probability  from 
the  Greek  cup^,  to  sanction  or  ratlf>%  signifyini;  a  bad 
wtoh  declared  upon  uoih,  or  in  a  soIchwi  manner:  im- 
precation^  from  im  and  preeo,  signifies  a  praying  down 
evil  upon  a  person :  execration^  from  the  Latin  exe- 
eror,  that  Is,  i  saeris  exeludere^  signifies  Uig  same  as  to 
excommunicate,  with  every  form  of  solemn  impreca- 
tion :  anaauma^  in  Greek  ivdOcfAo,  signifies  a  selling 
out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious  community  by 
way  of  penance. 

The  malediction  to  the  most  indofinite  and  general 
term,  signifying  simply  the  declaration  of  evil:  curae 
is  a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil :  the  former  is  em- 
jiioyed  mostly  by  men ;  the  latter  by  Go<i  or  man :  the 
rest  are  species  of  the  eurse  pronounced  only  by  man. 
The  malediction  is  caused  by  »imple  anger :  the  curte 
to  occasioned  by  some  grievous  otfence :  men,  In  the 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  maledictions  against 
any  object  that  ofiends  them ;  *  With  many  praiiies  of 
hto  good  play,  and  many  maledictions  on  the  power 
of  chance,  he  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  them  in  the 
fire.*— Mackrnzik.  God  pronounced  a  curto  upon 
Adam,  and  all  hto  posterity,  after  the  fall ; 

But  know,  that  ere  your  promis'd  tvalls  you  buiid, 

My  c«r«cs  shall  severely  be  fulfiU*d.— Drydeii. 

The  citrss  diSbra  In  the  degree  of  evil  pronounced 
or  wtohed;  the  imfreeation  and  execration  always 
Imply  some  poaltive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  his  anger ;  'Thus 
ehher  boat  their  impreeationo  joinU*— Popi.  The 
mnathema  respects  die  evil  which  to  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  onl  of  the  church,  bat  lield  up  as  an  object  of 
offbnce.  The  nuUediaion  is  altogether  an  unallowed 
expr«salon  of  private  resentment;  the  curse  was  ad- 
BiUted,  in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Morale  law ; 
and  that,  as  well  as  tlie  anathema^  at  one  time  formed 
a  part  or  tlie  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 
cburcb;  'The  bare  anathemas  of  the  church  fall  like 
fO  many  frmta  fnlmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schis- 
maiical.'— SouTB.  The  imprecation  formed  a  part  of 
tbe  beaihaniali  eeremony  of  religion,  whereby  they 


tovokad  tin  mm  to  brte  *>* 
I.   They 


heads  of  ibelr  enenlea. 


of  speech  for  diiferent  oecoslons,  as  to  an  eneonr  on  bto 
departure:  'Abeas  nunquam  redlHirua.'  Mela  In- 
forma  us  that  the  Abrante^  a  peonte  of  AAriem,  used  lo 
salute  the  rising  and  setting  san  altar  tbto  amaner. 

Tbe  oxocrativn  to  always  tbe  informal  capiessiua 
of  the  most  violent  penonal  ancer;  *I  have  aeen  tai 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up  bto  Ibce  in  a  poature 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  to  utter  oxaeraH&na  and 
blasphemies.*— S  raaLB. 

TEMPLE,  OHURCB. 
These  words  designate  an  ediflee  destined  for  the 
exercise  of  religion,  but  with  collateral  Ideas,  which 
sufllclenily  disthiguish  them  firom  each  other.  Tbe 
tamplnm  of  the  Latin  signified  ortginaUy  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  tbe  augurs  with  tlietr 
/ttKM,  or  sacred  wand,  whenoe  they  eould  beat  aorvcy 
the  heavens  on  all  sMes;  tbe  idea,  therefbre,  of  epa- 
cloua,  open,  and  elevated,  enters  into  the  meaning  of 
ihto  word  In  the  same  manner  as  It  does  In  the  Hebrew 
word  ^D'^n*  derived  from  SsTI*  which  in  tbe  AmWck 
signifies  great  and  tofty*  The  Ginek  voir,  tmm  m/m 
to  Inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and  bv  dlstlnctioa 
the  dwelHiig-piace  of  tlie  Almighty,  in  whfeb  sense  tbs 
Hebrew  word  is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high  and 
holy  place  wliere  Jehovah  pecoliariy  dwelletb,  other- 
wise called  tbe  kohf  ksavona,  Jehovah's  dwelOng  or 
resting-place;  whence  St.  Paul  calta  our  bodies  tbe 
temples  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  In  un 
The  Roman  poets  used  tbe  word  tntplum  in  a  similar 


GoW  tonltrallR  templa.— LvoRrr.  (Ubu  L) 

<lui  teropla  emil  samrna  aoolttt  eoneuUt 

Trrrn*.  (£«a.) 
Contremait  templvn  nuigaiim  Jovto  aHltonantia. 

EMmm. 
The  word  tewpb,  therefore,  strledy  signlfiee  a  spacioas 
open  place  set  apart  for  the  pecuhar  presence  and 
worship  of  tbe  Divine  Being,  and  to  applied  with  peeu- 
liar  propriety  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews. 

CfturcA,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
ciree,  cyric,  and  the  German  ktrehm^  to  derived  from 
the  Greek  KvpiatAit  signiiying  literally  what  belonged 
to  KifHoi,  the  Lord ;  wlience  It  became  a  wonl  among 
the  earliest  Chrtoiians  for  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  tbe 
Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  house,  and  also  for  an  aaonMy 
of  the  fiiithful,  and  to  still  used  in  the  two  latter  mean- 
Incs;  *  That  eknreJte*  were  eonsacraied  unto  none  bat 
tlie  Lord  only,  the  very  general  name  chiefly  doth  suf- 
ficiently show ;  ehMTck  doth  signify  no  other  thing 
Uian  the  Lord's  houae.*~IlooRK a.  *  Tbe  churek  b«ng 
a  supernatural  society,  doth  difl'er  from  natural  so 
cieties  in  Uiis ;  that  tlie  permns  unto  whom  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  in  the  one,  are  men  simply  considered 
as  men ;  but  they  to  whom  we  be  Joined  in  the  other, 
are  God,  angels,  and  bfAf  nran.' — hookbr.  Tbe  word 
dtatrdk,  having  acquired  a  specifick  meaning,  to  never 
used  by  the  poets,  or  in  a  general  application  like  the 
word  temaU  ;  <  Uere  we  liave  no  iem^Je  but  the  wood, 
no  assembly  but  born-beasts.*— Shaksprarb.  On  Uie 
other  hand.  It  has  a  diversity  of  particular  meanings ; 
being  taken  sometimes  In  the  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  in  dtotioction  titom  the  stale,  sometimes  for 
holy  orders,  Jtc 


TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW. 

Dedicate^  in  Latin  dedicatuo,  participle  from  do  and 
dieo^  signifies  to  set  apart  by  a  promise ;  devote^  In  Latin 
devotus^  participle  from  devoveo^  signifies  to  vow  for 
an  express  purpose ;  conseeratOf  in  Latin  conseeratus. 
(torn  eonseero  or  eon  and  saero,  signifies  to  make  saered 
by  a  special  act ;  kaUow  ftom  Ae<y,  or  tbe  German 
Aeiligj  signifies  to  make  haHy. 

There  U  someihina  more  poaltive  in  tbe  act  of  dodi- 
eating  than  in  tbatof  dsveCt  v;  bo*  lemao  than  In  that 
of  conoecrating* 

To  dedieau  and  devott  may  be  employed  In  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters;  to  consecrate  and  Aal- 
low  only  in  the  spiritual  sense:  we  may  dedicate  01 
devoU  any  thing  that  to  at  our  dtoposal  to  the  aervic* 
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•rwDie object;  tel  the  Ibrmer  to'enplofed  rnotHy  la 
legard  to  tuiperioure,  and  the  littter  to  penoM  without 
dfattlnctlon  of  imnfc :  we  dMtUeata  a  bouse  to  tbe  lervke 
•fGoit; 

WiniM  by  iheeeer,  to  b^  offended  name 
We  raiae  and  deiuaU  ttaia  wond'rons  frame. 

Dbtdbh. 

Or  we  dofoU  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  oar  ftiends,  or 
the  reitef  of  the  poor;  *GUbert  West  eetUed  himself 
1b  a  verjr  pleasant  bouse  at  WIckham  In  Kent,  where 
be  dev^tsd  htanself  to  piety/— Johmsoh.  We  may 
dtditaU  or  obnwte  ourselves  to  an  object ;  but  the  former 
always  implies  a  solemn  selling  apart,  springing  from  a 
•ense  of  duty ;  tbe  laiier  an  entire  anplicatioD  of  one^s 
aelf  from  fxaX  and  affection ;  in  tliis  manner  be  who 
dedicMUs  himself  to  God  abstracts  himself  fVom  every 
object  which  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
service  of  God ;  he  who  devote*  himself  to  the  minlstrv 
Tnnmea  it  as  the  first  object  of  bis  attention  and  regard : 
•acli  a  dedteatwn  of  oureelf  la  hardly  consistent  with 
«ttr  other  duties  as  members  of  society ;  but  a  devotion 
of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge  to 
Che  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of  tbe  most 
honourable  and  sacred  kinds  of  dtvotion. 

To  eonseerau  Is  a  species  of  fonn^  d«diaUh»  by 
virtue  of  a  religious  observance ;  tt  is  applicable  mostly 
to  places  and  things  connected  with  religions  works ; 
■  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  lioly  nation  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  bfai  divine  odea,  bat  generally 
set  them  to  muairJc  himself;  after  which  hia  works, 
fthottgb  they  were  eoiuecraud  to  tbe  tabernacle,  became 
tbe  national  entertainmenL*— Addison.  Hallov  is  a 
species  of  infonual  crasserottMi  applied  to  tbe  same 
•bjeds:  the  church  is  cvw—eraUd;  particular  days  are 


Without  the  walls  a  ra!n*d  temple  standa, 
To  Ceres  kaUovftd  once.— Dkydkn. 


FORM,  CEAEMONT,  RITB,  OBSERVANCE. 

fhrm.  in  flls  sense  respects  the  farm  or  manner  of 
t^  action ;  certmMty,  in  Latin  eert/moniOy  is  supposed 
10  signify  tbe  rites  uf  Ceres ;  rte«,  in  Latin  nCiur,  is 
probably  changed  from  ratnt^  signifying  a  custom  that 
a  esteemed ;  obtervance  signifies  the  thing  observed. 

AU  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  particu- 
lar oMKles  of  action  in  civil  society.  Form  Is  here  the 
aioct  genera]  in  its  sense  and  upbHcatlon ;  certmony^ 
lite,  and  observance  are  particular  kinds  of  form^ 
suited  to  particular  occasions.  F^rm^  in  Its  distinct 
application,  respects  all  modes  of  acting  and  speaking, 
that  are  adopted  by  society  at  large,  in  every  transac- 
tion of  lifb;  eeremowf  respects  those /orms  of  outward 
behaviour  which  are  made  tlie  expressions  of  respect 
and  deference;  rite  and  observance  are  applied  lo 
naiionai  eeremoniea  in  matters  of  religion.  A  certain 
farm  is  requisite  for  tbe  sake  of  order,  method,  and 
decorum,  in  every  social  matter,  whether  In  alTaira  of 
state,  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  til  the 
private  intercourse  of  friends.  So  long  as  distinctions 
are  admitted  in  society,  and  men  are  agreed  to  express 
their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect  to  each  other,  it 
wtll  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  eeremaniee  of  polite- 
aees  which  have  been  established.  Every  country  baa 
adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon  its  peculiar  religious 
fiuih,  and  prescribed  certain  observances  by  which 
indi^uals  could  make  a  publick  profession  of  their 
iaitb.  Administering  oaths  by  the  magistrate  is  a  ne- 
cessary farm  In  law ;  '  A  long  table  and  a  square  table, 
or  seat  about  tbe  waJb,  seem  things  of /ersi,  but  arc 
tMiip  of  substabce;  for  at  a  k>ng  table,  a  few  at  the 
upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  tbe  business ;  but  in  the 
other  forwif  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opi- 
fdons  that  sit  lower.'— Bacon.  Kissing  tbe  king's  band 
is  a  eeremany  practised  at  court ; 

And  what  have  kings  ttiat  privatea  have  not  too, 

Save  eeremany  7— Shakspkaas. 
Baptism  is  one  riu  of  initiation  into  tlie  Chriatiai* 
church,  and  eonfirmatlon  another;  prayer,  reading 
Che  Scriptures,  and  preaching  are  diffbrent  reltglous 


As  respects  religion,  iheforrika  the  established  prae- 
tiee,  comprehending  the  rite,  ceremony^  and  observance, 
fent'tbe  word  is  mostly  applied  to  that  which  Is  exter- 
nal, and  aulted  Sac  a  oommunlty;  '  Ha  who  JfRimeih 


apeeeb  to  be  neeesaary  among  all  meirlhioagtooiit  fh  i 
world  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all  men  must  ne- 
cessarily speak  one  language;  even  so  the  neoesslty 
of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches  may  be  bdd 
without  bedding  any  one  certain  form  to  be  ncccaaary 
in  them  all.*~UooKfeR.  The  eeremomy  mav  be  aaid 
either  of  an  individual  or  a  oommuntty ;  the  rite  ia 
Bald  only  of  a  cooununity ;  tbe  obeeroaneet  mora  pro. 
perly  of  tbe  Individual  either  in  publick  or  private. 
The  ceremony  of  kneeling  during  the  time  of  prayer  ia 
the  most  becoming  posture  Ah  a  suppliant,  whether  ia 
publick  or  private; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  abe  may 
Tbe  sacred  ceremoniee  there  partake.->4raa8BE. 
The  diacipllne  of  a  Christian  church  conaista  in  ita  Wtcs, 
to  which  every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or  a  priaal, 
ia  obliged  to  conform ; 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love*s  unhappy  Ate, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  fh>m  tbe  roe. 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'ral  ritee  bestow.— Dafsax. 
Publick  worship  is  an  ohservanee  which  no  Chrisdan 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect ;  *  Incorporated 
minds  will  always  feel  some  inclination  towards  asta- 
riour  acts  and  ritual  o(servaiice«.'— Joan  son. 

It  betrays  either  gross  Ignorance  or  wilful  imperti- 
nence, in  the  man  who  sets  at  nought  any  of  the  esta^ 
blisbed  forms  of  society,  particularly  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  '  You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  policy, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  tbe  arts  of  life ;  but  no 
where  will  you  find  them  without  some  form  of  rdi- 
gion.'—BLAta.  When  ceremonies  are  too  numeroua, 
they  destroy  the  ease  of  social  intercourse ;  but  iba 
absence  of  ceremony  deatxaya  all  decency ;  *  Not  to  oaa 
ceremeniee  at  all,  is  to  teach  otfaera  not  to  use  them 
again,  and  go  diminish  respect  to  himself.* — ^Bacon. 
In  publick  worship  the  excess  of  ceremony  is  apt  to  ex- 
tinguish the  warmth  and  spbit  of  devotion ;  but  tha  * 
want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of  all  solemnity. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  EUCHARIST,  COMMUNION, 
SACRAMENT. 
The  lAfrd'e  supper  is  a  term  of  i^unlliar  and  general 
use  among  Christians,  as  designating  in  literal  terma 
the  sufiper  of  our  Lord ;  that  is.  either  tlie  last  solemn 
supper  which  he  took  with  his  disciples  previous  to  hia 
crucifixionrOr  the  commemoration  of  that  event  which 
confonnably  to  his  commands  has  been  observed  b> 
the  profcsaors  of  Christianity;  » To  tbe  worthy  parti- 
cipation of  the  Lord's  supper,  there  Is  hidispenaably 
required  a  suitable  preparation.'— South.  Eueharist 
ifi  a  term  of  peculiar  use  amor.g  tbe  Roman  Catholicka, 
flrom  the  Greek  ivxapK,ta  to  give  thanks,  because  per- 
sonal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning  thanKs.  consti- 
tutes in  their  estimation  tbe  chief  part  of  the  cere, 
mony ;  *  This  ceremony  uf  feasting  belongs  moat  pro- 
perty both  to  marriage  md  to  the  euehariet,  aa  both  of 
them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant '—Sooth.  Aa 
the  social  affections  are  kept  alive  mosUy  by  tbe  com- 
mon participation  of  meals,  ao  is  brotherly  love,  tha 
essence  of  Christian  fellowship,  cherished  and  warmed 
in  the  highest  degree  by  the  common  participation  in 
this  holy  festival :  hence,  by  dlstincUon,  it  has  been 
denominated  tbe  commwnion;  *  One  woman  he  could 
not  bring  to  the  eommunion^  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered  that  abe  waa  no 
seholar.'-JoMNSON.  As  the  vows  wbleh  are  made 
at  the  altar  ot  our  Lord  are  tbe  most  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  in  them  the  entira 
devotion  of  himself  to  Christ,  tbe  general  term  aasra- 
ment,  signifying  an  oath,  baa  been  employed  by  w^t 
of  emphasis  for  this  ordinance ;  *  I  could  not  have  tbi 
consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  cborcb  yealerday ; 
I  therefore  received  tbe  holy  eaerament  at  home.'— 
Johnson.  The  Roman  CatboHcka  have  emptoved 
the  same  term  to  six  other  ordinances :  but  the  Pko- 
testants,  who  attach  a  aimiiar  degree  of  sacredness  to 
no  other  than  bapiiam,  annex  this  appeliation  oaly  to 
these  two. 

MARRUGE,  WEDDING,  NUPTIALB. 

Marriage,  from  to  marry,  denotes  the  act  of  marry 

ing;  we^iing  and  nuptial*  denote  the  ceremony  or 

Mng  r  jTied.    As  marry,  hi  French  marrier,  cornea 

ftom tne Lai^ sMrOe  to  be  joined  loattuOe;  ^ 


ENGLISH   BTNONTMEi. 


M^rftfveonipnlieiiai  the  act  of  clMNMiiig  aoi  beinc 
ItBBlly  boand  to  ft  num  or  a  woman:  wtddingy  from 
wti^  and  the  Teutonick  ««tt«iif  to  promlrn  or  betrotJi, 
laipiies  the  eeremony  of  marrving^  inasmuch  as  U  ii 
Undinf  u|ion  the  parties.  IfupiiaU  coaies  fVoin  tbe 
Latin  mmhe  to  velC  because  the  Roman  l&dke  were 
vsUsd  at  the  time  of  murriage :  hence  the  word  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceramooy  Itself.  Jtmrriage  Is 
•  fensval  term,  which  conveys  no  collateral  meaains. 
JUrriag*  Is  an  institution  which,  by  those  who  hate 
been  Messed  with  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
always  been  considered  as  sacred; 

O  (ktal  maid !  tlur  sMm's^s  Is  endow*d 
With  Pbryglao,  Latlan,  and  Rutttliaa  bkmd. 

Oan»BK. 
W^idimg  has  always  a  rstfbieiiee  la  the  ceremony ; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  among  the  lower  ordera 
of  socienr,  theday  of  their  tseddts^  is  converted  Into 
a  day  or  riot  ana  hitcaperance ;  ^  Ask  any  one  bow 
he  has  been  employed  to-day :  be  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  manly 
robe:  this  Mend  invited  me  to  a  vtdding;  that  de- 
slrsd  me  to  attend  the  hearing  of  bb  cause.*— Mbl- 
MOTB  (L0ttert  of  PUmf).  JruptUls  may  either  be 
oasd  in  a  ceneral  or  particular  import ;  among  the 
loman  Caihollcks  in  England  It  Is  a  practice  fbr  them 
to  have  their  nuptiuU  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  their 
own  penuasioa  as  well  as  by  the  Protestant  clergy- 


Fir'd  with  disdain  ibr  Tumus  dtapoasess'd. 

And  the  new  m^tialt  of  the  Trojeio  gueit— Drtosv. 


Jt^rriMg$  (v.  JUarrtMgM)  is  < 

late;  SMtnsieiiy  and  tsMttseJ^ fc 

Marriagt  is  taken  In  the  sen* 


MASBIAGB,  MATEIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

I  oAener  an  act  than  a 
k  both  describe  states. 
riagt  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
I  of  the  laws  of  wMrriage,  the  day  of  one's  sior- 
riage^  the  congratulations  upon  one's  siam's^s,  a 
happy  or  unhappy  wuuriitgt^  ^.;  *  Marriage  u  re- 
warded with  some  honourable  disttocUons  which  celi- 
haey  is  forbidden  to  usurp.*— Johnson.  It  is  taken  in 
Che  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasures 
or  pains  of  wurriagt;  but  in  this  latter  caas.  eistr*- 
' '  di  slgnlllas  a  married  life  abstractedly  from 


aM  amnts  or  acting  peisons,  is  preferable ;  so  likewise, 
10  imnk  of  matrimmtg,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy  stale 
of  sutfrnsMf ,  are  expressions  founded  upon  the  signi- 
Asadoa  of  the  term.  As  sMtrMSMf  is  derived  trom 
sMfsr  a  mother,  beeanse  wtarrM  women  are  in  gene- 
iBl  mothen,  It  has  particular  refereace  to  the  domestick 
slate  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but  too  fliequently 
the  fruits  of  surtrtesav,  yet  there  are  fow  cases  in 
wbleb  they  migbl  not  be  obviated  by  tlie  good  senM 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.    Hasty  mmriagta 


CBBBOl  be  expeeted  to  produce  happiness  :~young 
pie  who  are  eager  for  msinweny  before  th^ara 

i  of  its  coass^oenees  wlU  perchMS  thdr  ezpe- 


fully 


generally 

mmtri- 


l  the  expense  of  their  peace ; '  As  k>ve  ge 
I  nuar^atmg,  so  it  oAen  happens  that 
msiiv  produces  k>ve.*— encrrAToa. 

Wtdloek  is  the  oM  English  word  for  sMCHmeny,  and 
is  In  conseqoenee  admitted  hi  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  ehUdren  bora  in  wtHotk:  agreeatily  to  Us  deriva- 
tion It  has  a  reibrence  to  the  bonl  of  union  which  fd. 
lasvs  the  marrimgt:  hence  one  speaks  of  livlsg  hao- 
I  a  stale  of  wsdisdk,  of  beli«  joined  hi  holy  Weill 
*The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
Mt  puMfek  ptaees,  an  frighted  at  wcdfsdk  sad 
BtoUveafai^e.W4 


tt!" 


FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

AMsrel,  in  Latin  Annis,  is  dertved  from  f^ada 

card,  beeaase  Hgbled  cords,  or  torches,  were  carri 


Mbre  the  bodies  whieh  were  intened  Iqr night;  the 


which  attends  the  consignment 
OlssfMteif,  in  Latin  sx«fiM,  i 
stfusr,  wnf  eh,  in  Hs  seaspeund 


fermorezeeuie; 


the  onUnaiy  solemal^ 
nt  of  a  body  to  the  grava^ 
r,  are  both  derivea  from 


le,  sIgBiflos  to  per' 


e;  theyeoroprebend,th(erefore,/imsrs2« 
attended  with  moie  than  ordinary  solemnlQr. 

We  speak  of  the  funeral  as  the  last  sad  oOee 
which  we  perfonnfor  a  friend ;  It  is  fi?wmpaniffd  bj 
MCtataif  but  bgr  laoaniiig  and  wnow; 


That  plQck*d  my  nenres,  Iboee  tender  strings  of  M^ 

Which,  pluck'd  a  Unle  more,  will  loU  the  beU 

That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  /imsrai.— Touno. 

We  epeak  of  tbe  obaeptUt  as  the  tribute  of  tespeel 

which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 

In  suiion  or  puMick  estesm; 

His  body  shall  be  royaHy  hilsfr'd. 
I  will,  myself, 

Be  the  chief  mooraer  at  his  sbssfUMs.— DaT»BB. 
Tbe  fmutaij  by  its  frequency,  beeonMe  so  fhmHlar  aa 
object  that  It  passes  by  unheeded ;  the  oAsefmc*  whkh 
are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great,  attract 
our  notice  from  the  pomp  and.  grandeur  with  whkh 
tliey  are  conducted.  The  ftmtral  Is  performed  A>r 
one  immediately  after  hto  decease ;  but  the  ab$fwin 
may  be  performed  at  any  perkMl  afterwsrd,  and  la 
this  sense  is  not  confined  atone  to  the  great; 
Some  in  the  flow*r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have  lay*d, 
And  annual  obofoiaa  around  it  paid.— JaarNS. 

BURUL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

Burialy  from  frury,  in  Saxim  Hritokt  Urigan,  Get 
man  hargeiu  signlAfls,  in  the  original  sense,  to  conceal 
hUenmttU,  from  imier,  compounded  of  n  and  tarm, 
signifies  the  putting  into  toe  ground.  SefuUmrOf  In 
French  sijpattttrf,  Latin  aapuUuroy  from  s^allns, 
participle  of  sqMlis  to  kurg^  comes  from  sqres  a 
hedge,  slgnliying  an  eadosure,  and  probably  likewise 
from  the  Hebrew  t\2V  lo  pat  to  rsat,  or  hi  a  stale 
of  privacy. 

Under  ft«n'«f  Is  conpreiiended  shaply  the  purpoaa 
of  tbs  action ;  aider  intsrsient  and  npukmrt,  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  action.  We  kwf 
In  order  to  conceal ;  *  Among  oar  Saxon  aneesiors,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  in  the  fieM  were 
not  laU  in  I 
covered  witi 

in  reputation  i      .  .        _ 

higher  were  the  turves  raised  over  their  bodies.  This 
some  used  to  call  btrigng^  some  beorging  of  the  dead ; 
all  being  one  thing  though  diflerenlly  pronounced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  retahi  our  speech  of  haying 
the  dead,  that  is,  hiding  the  dead.'— Vustioan 
InUrwutU  and  otfmltMra  are  accompanied  with  rail 


■raves;  but  lying  upon  the  gnrand  were 
itn  turves  or  clods  of  sarth.  and  the  more 
Ml  the  penons  had  been,  tbe  greater  and 


*ihiry  Is  confined  to  no  object  or  place ;  we  kmrf 
whatever  we  deposits  in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we 


When  he  lies  aloog 
After  3roar  way  his  taiepronojnc'd,  ehaB  hay 
His  reasons  with  his  body.— BBAXSPBiJic. 
But  interment  and  sepnlinn  respect  only  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  when  deposfied  in  a  sacred  place. 
Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  concealed  nndei 
ground;  interment  may  be  used  for  depositing  in 
vaults.    Self-murderera  are  buried  in  the  highways; 
Christians  in  general  are  buried  In  the  church-yard ; 
If  you  have  klndnem  left,  there  see  ma  laid  i 
To  burf  decently  the  ii^ur'd  maid 
Is  all  the  flivour.^WALi.Ba. 
The  kings  of  England  were  formerly  sRfsrred  in  W«at 
ndnster  Abbey; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd; 
And  the  latt  Ameral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

DaTvor. 


Burial  is  a  tarai  in  fomiUar  use, 

frequently  as  a  more  elegant  expreasJen ; 
But  good  Mnua  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore; 
Thus  was  his  friend  titf0fT>d,  and  deathless  fome 
Still  to  the  tofty  cape  consigns  his  namc-^DaTnaif . 

S^uUurt  Is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  partlealni 
In  speaUng  of  the  rights  and  privysfssoT 


Ah!  leave  me  not  for  Oredsndop  to  tear, 
The  common  rhes  niee^uUmrg  bestow ; 
To  sooth  a  fother*s  and  a  mother's  wo: 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  ura  at  leait, 
And  Hector's  ashes  m  his  couatry  rest.-^PbnL 

•  TIda  Tkwiv :  «•  Vo  boy,  iBtir.** 


£MaU8U   SITNOMYMES. 


hOarment  mnd  MepvUare  never  depart  ftom  tlidr 
leUsloue  Import;  kury  la  used  flguratWely  for 'other 
oUecti  and  purposes.    A  man  is  said  to  burfi  hlmseir 
aHve  wtio  shuts  himself  out  from  the  world ;  lie  Is  said 
10  kwy  the  talent  of  which  he  makes  no  use,  or  to  tery 
ta  oUfvioa  what  be  does  Aot  wish  to  call  to  mind ; 
This  is  the  way  to  malie  the  city  flat 
And  burff  all,  which  yet  distinctly  rangea 
In  hea#s  and  pUes  of  ruin.'-SBAsancAaB. 
fmt0r  Is  on  oneoecMkm  apptied  by  Bhakapeara  also 
sa  other  objects; 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  la  oft  uUerrU  with  their  bones. 

SouLsrsARC. 


BEATIFICATION,  CANONIZATtON. 

These  are  two  acts  emanatlns  fkom  the  pontlfleal 
MShority,  l»y  which  the  Pope  dBclarat  a  person,  whose 
lUh  baa  been  exemplary  and  aoeompaaled  with  mira- 
cles, as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  after  his 
4eath,  and  determines  in  consequence  the  sort  of  woi^ 
aUp  which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  keatifiiatiaH  the  Pope  proutMucea  only 
aa  a  private  person,  and  uses  his  own  authority  on^r 
ta  panting  to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  religious  order, 
the  privilege  of  paying  a  partieolar  wonhip  to  a  htuti- 
Mo^lect. 

in  the  act  of  eoiiMnalioii,  the  Pope  speaks  «s  a  Judge 


after  a  Judleial  examlnatton  on  the  state,  and  decides 
ite  sort  of  wonUp  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 
Ftmst,  in  Latin  /Mtuin,  or  /estau,  changed  moai 
probably  from  fetim,  atjerim,  which,  in  all  prob^- 
faUty,  comes  firom  the  Greek  Icpds,  sacred,  because 
Ibcse  days  were  kept  sacred  or  vacant  fh>m  all  secular 
labour:  fettdvtU  and  kotiday,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  In  their  ori- 
ginal sense,  with  this  diflerence,  that  the  former  derives 
to  origin  from  heathenish  superstition,  the  latter  owes 
ila  rise  to  the  eatabUahmeut  of  Christianity  in  iu  re- 


A  /tfMl,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  is  ap- 
Idled  to  every  day,  except  Sundays,  which  are  regarded 
aa  sacred,  and  observed  with  particular  solemnity ;  a 
hdada^y  or,  according  to  lu  modern  orthography,  a 
A«tfdiiy,  is  simply  a  day  on  which  the  ordinary  busi- 
■ens  Is  suspend«!d :  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  there 
are  many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  consequently 
^  them  denominated  /««(«,  which  in  the  Liiglish 
raformed  church  are  only  observed  as  AoiidaM,  or  days 
of  exemption  ftom  publick  business ;  of  this  description 
are  the  Saints*  days,  on  which  the  publick  offices  are 
sluit :  on  the  other  hand,  Cbrisunas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
auotide,  are  regarded  in  both  churches  mure  as  feasu 


fUMt.  as  a  technical  tenn,  Is  applied  only  to  certain 
^edfied  koHda/gs  ; 

First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing, 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days. 

CUMBBaL41I]>. 

A  ksUdoM  Is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may  be  employed 
for  any  day  or  time  in  which  there  Is  a  suspension  of 
htmneas;  there  are«  therefore,  many  feasts  where 
there  are  no  koUdofs^  and  many  hoUdaifs  where  there 
we  no  feasts  :  a  feast  Is  altogether  sacred ;  a  holidaaf 
has  fteqoently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  not  even  in  Its 
caoee;  it  may  be  a  simple,  ordhiary  transaclton,  the 
tec  of  an  Individual; 

It  happened  on  a  summer's  ksUdaf, 
That  to  the  green  wood  shade  lie  look  Us  way. 

Drtdxh,. 

A  festmal  has  always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serions 
obfect:  'In  so  enllgtnened  an  age  as  the  present,  1 
■hall  perhaps  be  ridiculed  if  1  hint,  as  my  oplnkin, 
that  the  observation  of  certain  festivals  is  something 
More  than  a  mere  political  histitutlon.'—WALPOLB.  A 
/«mC  Is  kept  by  religious  worship ;  a  ksUdag  Is  kept 

•  Oirard :  **  BeatUeatlon,  canonlaatioB.** 


by  idleneas;  'Many  worthy  persmia aiged  how  great 
the  hamiooy  was  between  the  kolidofs  and  thefar  attri* 
butes  (If  I  may  call  thetn  so),  and  what  a  conftnion 
would  fbBow  if  MIchaeknas-day,  for  instance,  waa 
not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubbie  geese  are  in  their 
behest  perfection.*— Walpolb.  A  festwal  Is  kept 
by  mirth  and  festivity :  some  feasts  are  festivals^  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  some  festivaU 
are  holidays^  as  in  the  case  of  weddinp  ana  publick 
thanksgivingi. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINISPTBE. 

CUrgfman.  altered  ftom  clerks  elerieus^  signified 
any  one  holding  a  regular  office,  and  by  dlsiinctkn 
one  who  held  the  holy  office ;  sersm  Is  either  changed 
ftom  perssn,  that  Is,  by  dlsttuctfc>n  the  person  wha 
spiritually  presides  over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from 
p€uvekia»ms ;  prtwt,  in  German,  Jcc  prissier,  to  coo- 
Uaetod  ftom  prtskfter,  in  Greek  wpss^rspof,  signlfyhig 
an  elder  who  holds  the  sacerdotal  office ;  swawter,  ha 
Latin  sitRWter,  a  servant,  ftom  mmm,  less  or  InferiflB, 
signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  subordinate  offioa, 
and  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning,  to  signify  gene- 
rally one  who  officiates  or  performs  aa  office. 

The  word  eUrgymsn  applies  to  such  as  are  regularly 
bred  according  to  the  forms  of  the  nationai  religion, 
and  applies  to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  tha 
English,  the  French,  and  Scouh  eferry,  without  dis- 
tinction; 'Byacier^ynuinlmeanoncinholyorders.*-^ 
Steblb.  *To  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  to  probable 
that  the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  to- 
gether throughout  the  kine^om ;  the  higher  orders,  both 
of  the  elsrgy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  universally 
French;  the  tower  retaining  the  use  of  their  oativ« 
tongue.'— Tyrwhitt.  A  pardon  is  a  species  of  e/er- 
gfHUMy  who  ranks  the  highest  in  the  three  orders  of 
inferiour  c£er^;  that  is,  parton,  vicar,  and  curate; 
the  parson  being  a  technical  term  for  the  rector,  or  bUn 
who  holds  the  living:  in  its  technical  sense  it  has  now 
acquired  a  definite  use ;  but  in  general  conversation  It 
to  become  abnost  a  nickname.  The  word  dsrgjfmoM 
to  always  substituted  for  parssn  in  polite  society. 
When  priesi  respects  the  Christian  religion  It  to  a 
species  of  elsrgfmnt,  that  to,  one  who  to  ordained  lo 
officiate  at  the  altar  in  distiiiaion  from  the  deacon,  wha 
to  only  an  assisunt  to  the  prUsU  But  the  term  prissi 
has  likewise  an  extended  meaning  hi  reference  to  such 


aa  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  in  any  form  of  religio% 
of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
ani 

parson,  and  you  set  him  In  some  men*i 

M.MWM9  k^l«.n.  kla  <.Bin  aoruanr  *._SlnnviI. 


as  the  srwsu  of  the  Jews,  or  those  c 

idians,  and  the  like ;   '  Call  a  man  a  ^risst,  or 
-  "•    ' Vs  esteem  ten  de- 


grees below  hto  own  servant.*— Soutb.  A  ministsr  to 
one  who  actually  or  habliually  officiates.  Oer^ysMi 
are  therefore  not  always stricUy  Ministers;  nor  are  att 
ministers  eUrgymsn,  If  a  eUrgyman  delegates  bto 
ftincilons  altogether  he  to  not  a  ministsr ;  nor  Is  ha 
who  presides  over  a  diaMuUng  congregation  a  d^rgf 
man.  In  the  former  case,  however,  It  would  be  invidioua 
to  deprive  the  cUrgyman  of  the  name  of  ministsr  of 
the  gospel,  but  In  the  latter  case  it  to  a  misuse  of  the 
term  elergyman  lo  apply  it  to  any  mxMsier  who  < 
not  officiate  according  to  the  Ibrm  of  an  estabUi 
religion: 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodea. 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods.— Pon. 

BISHOPRICK,  DIOCESS. 

Bishswritk.  compounded  ofhisksp  and  riek  or  rtUk 
empire,  signifies  the  empire  or  government  of  a  btohop: 
Dioeeen,  in  Greek  &o/xi?9(C,  compounded  of  M  and 
iiicAtf.  signifies  an  adminwtration  throughout 

Both  uiese  words  descHbe  the  extent  of  an  episeopd 
Jurtodicdon;  the  first  with  relation  to  the  person  wh« 
offldaies,  the  seamd  with  relation  to  the  charge: 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  hislutprick,  either  where 
there  are  many  Recesses  or  no  diseess;  but  according 
to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  to  properly  no  diocess 
where  there  to  no  6i»AopHe*.  When  tl»  JariwUcj  on 
Is  merely  titular,  as  lo  countries  where  the  CathoiicK 
religion  is  not  recognised,  it  to  a  biskopriek^bM  not  a  | 
dioeess.  On  the  other  baud,  the  biskoprtck  of  Rome  or 
that  of  an  archbl-hop  comprehends  all  the  disewss* 
of  thesubordiiiaie  btehops.  Hence  it  arises  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  dtetributlon  of  a  ciiuutry. 
wetermthedlvtolonsMsAoFndks;  butwfionwespedE 


ZNGLIftB  8TlfO19niE0. 


«ri]Mactiiia«acc,w«tlnnhaJftiM««.  Eoglud  te 
AvUeif  into  a  certain  number  of  bishoprieks,  not  dio- 
•MSM.  Every  bbhop  viaiu  £ila  dUcesSf  not  his  6uA<>p  - 
nUc,  at  Mated  ImervaJa. 

ECCLESIA9TICK,  MVINB,  THEOLOGIAN. 

▲n  teeUsiaatick  derives  his  title  fhmi  the  office  which 
lie  hears  in  the  eceUsia  or  church ;  a  divine  and  tkeo- 
Uritm  from  their  pumuit  aA«r,  or  eiifagemeDt  iu, 
dtvins  or  tkeoUgUal  mailers.  An  euUMioMiiek  is  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy ;  a  divine  or  theologian  is 
.  not  essentially  connected  with  any  fomi  of  church  go- 


An  ofclffiasftfJfc  need  not  in  his  own  pmaon  perfofm 
any  ofBce,  although  ha  fills  a  station :  a  divino  not 
ooiy  flUa  a  station,  but  actually  perromis  the  office  of 
leaching;  a  tkoologimik  neither  fills  any  particular  su- 
Hon,  nor  discharges  any  specilick  duty,  but  merely  fol- 
lows the  pursuit  of  studying  tkoology.  An  ecelooiaotick 
to  not  always  a  di^nw,  nor  a  dtvime  an  eccUoiaetiek ;  a 
dtoHM  is  always  more  or  less  a  Ouologiau^  but  every 
iheologiu^  to  not  a  diviiM* 

Among  the  Rodmui  Catholicks  all  monks,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  the  various  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  eptocopal  functions,  are  entitled  oulosiuoluk* ; 
*  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kings 
depart  in  peace,  who  bad  endeavoured  to  diminUh  the 
power  or  weallli  of  which  the  eceUsiaoticke  were  In 
those  limes  possessed.*— A i>oi80if.  There  are  bui  few 
denominations  of  Christians  who  have  not  appoinied 
teachers  who  are  called  dioiiw«;  *  Nor  shall  1  dwell  on 
our  ezceltence  in  metaphysical  speculations ;  because, 
be  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divino*  will  easily  dis- 
cover how  for  human  subtllty  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate.* Wohnso  a.  Professors  or  writers  on  tkoologf 
are  peculiarly  denominated  tkeoUgiana ;  *1  looked  on 
that  semon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  publick  declaration 
«Mr  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  caballers.  in- 
Irlgutaig  philoeophen,  and  political  Umlogiasu:'- 
Boaxa. 


CLOISTEIt,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY, 
dsicfsr,  In  French  *  cMiirs,  frain  the  word  sfo«  eloae, 
epiaeeina 


•IgnUleB  a  eertaia  dose  plaee 

■are  of  houses  for  carnma,  or  in  general  a  religkNie 
Iwuse ;  cmmmhI,  Uook  the  Latin  cmmmiiCiw,  a  meetinf , 
•ndMMMme  to  come  toteliier,  signifies  a  rellglouaae- 
•embly ;  eMiMUtsry,  in  French  manMtiro^  signifies  a 
iMMiatloo  for  mnuka,  from  the  Greek  fidvet  alone. 

The  pfoper  Idea  of  cIm^mt  to  that  of  aeclualon;  the 
nroper  idea  of  esirasat  Is  that  of  community ;  lite  proper 
Idea  of  a  momtUrf  to  that  of  strfitude.  One  to  shut 
up  In  a  tUiattr^  put  Into  a  fswesar,  and  retires  to  a 


Whoever  wtobea  to  lake  aa  absolule  leave  of  the 
ilnaeif  up  in  a  cMslsr; 

Some  solharv  doUitor  will  t  choose. 
And  there  with  holy  viigins  live  immur*d. 

DavDH. 
Whoever  wiebea  to  attaeh  himself  to  a  community 
that  has  renounced  all  commerce  with  the  world,  goes 
Into  actfuoMtf  ;  *  Nor  were  the  new  abbots  leas  ludus- 
tvkNis  10  stock  their  eouvonU  with  foreigners.*— Tva- 
WBiTT.  Whoever  wislies  to  shun  all  numan  Inter- 
eoorse  retires  to  a  monaeUrf ;  '  I  drove  my  suitor  to 
forswear  the  AiU  stream  of  tbs  worid,  and  to  live  in  a 
Book  merely  ai«iiaftic4(.*— SnAKSPKAaa. 

In  theeiajjter  our  liberty  to  sacrificed :  hi  the  conoMt 
our  worldly  habiu  am  renounced,  and  those  of  a  regular 
tdlgiou*  community  being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  established  orders :  in  a  ntenoMterf  we  impoee  a 
aort  of  voluntary  elite  upon  ourselves;  we  ttve  with 
the  vtow  of  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  ana  true  m^natUrUt^  the  members 
divided  their  time  between  contemplatton  and  labour; 
but  as  population  Increased,  and  towns  muIU(illed, 
mmuuuriot  were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded  by 
fsavraij. 

In  ordinary  discourae,  tlntter  is  employed  In  an  ab- 
■olute  and  Indefinite  manner:  we  speak  of  the  eloistw 
lo  designate  a  aiMuuttcJfc  state ;  as  entering  a  eloioter; 

*  Vide  Abbe  Koohaud:    "CMttre,  convent,  mo- 


buDlfvooe'saelf  Inadsister;  L 
cations  arc  practised  in  a  cloister ;  but  It  is  net  tht 
same  thing  when  we  speak  of  the  elautcr  of  tl<«  B^tor 
dlctines  and  of  their  wunaotom;  or  the  dewtsr  of  the 
Capuchins  and  their  cotatnL 


CONVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

CMimt,  fhim  the  Latin  cMcvsrCs,  algnMea  ebai^ 
to  something  in  eoafomlty  with  Uie  views  of  another  ^ 
froaelyU^  fh>m  the  Greek  vpoe^vrot  and  syse^xsjieii 
signifies  come  over  to  tlie  »ide  iif  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense  and  apnllcatloa 
than  jfTotdyte  ;  convert  In  its  foil  seiiae  includes  every 
change  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subject; 
froeHyte  in  its  strict  sense  refers  only  to  changes  from 
one  religious  belief  to  another :  dMre  are  many  camverte 
to  particular  doctrlnen  of  Chrtotiaiiiiy,  and  proaelftee 
from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  If  ahomedan,  tt>  the  Ohrtottoa 


e  stria  propriety  ^ 


baieraied 


ConverHom  to  a  onore  vohinu 


u  a  onore  vohintary  aettban  )»rsse^fCi»si ; 
it  emanaies  entirely  ftvm  the  mind  of  the  agent,  lade 
pendent  of  foreign  tnfiueace ;  It  extends  not  aiereiy  to 
the  abstract  or  specutotive  opinions  of  the  InfiivhluaL 
but  to  the  whole  current  of  hto  feelings  and  aprli^  of 
htoactlons-  It  to  ibe  cemtrf^eii  of  the  beait and  eouL 
Proeelftiem  to  an  outward  act,  which  need  not  extend 
beyond  the  eonforailty  of  one's  words  and  aetione  to  a 
certain  rute;  csmMrCto  therefore  always  taken  Inn 
good  sense :  it  bears  oa  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity ;  *  A  beltover  may  be  excused  by  the  meet  bard* 
ened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  htau  a  cMiverC, 
because  lie  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  Interests.*— 
AnmsoN.  FroeelfU  to  a  tenu  of  raore  •mbiguoas 
meaning ;  the  proselyte  to  oAen  the  creature  and  tool 
of  a  party ;  there  may  be  many  ^rMclyte*  where  there 
are  no  convert* ;  '  False  teachers  commonly  make  use 
of  baw,  and  low,  and  temporal  consldcratiomi,  of  Ihtto 
tricks  and  devices,  to  moke  dtociplca  and  gain  prsss- 
IfleeJ' — TiLi*0TSOM. 

The  eonvereion  of  a  sinner  is  the  work  of  Ood*s  grace, 
either  by  his  special  lnt«rposUion,  or  by  the  ordinaiy 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  heart;  it  to  an  act 
of  great  presumption,  therefore,  in  those  men  who  rest 
so  strongly  on  their  own  particular  modes  and  forms  la 
bringing  about  this  great  work:  th^  may  without  any 
breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  rather  wtahing  to 
make  preeelytee  to  their  own  party. 


TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

Tran^JLgvTC  to  to  make  to  pass  over  Into  anolber 
figure;  traneform  and  metamorpkoee  to  to  put  Into 
another  form:  the  former  being  said  mostly  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  particularly  In  reference  lo  our  Saviour  ; 
the  other  two  terms  being  applied  to  that  which  haa  % 
corporeal  form. 

TrmneforviaHefn  to  commonly  applied  to  that  which 
changes  ite  outward  form ;  In  this  manner  a  harleqntai 
tranaferme  bimeelf  Into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  Ithn- 


Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  trvnefenMiUon ;  so  I  call  It, 
Since  not  the  extcrtour,  nor  the  Inward  man 
Resembles  what  It  was.— SBAaspBAaa. 

Sometimes  however  the  word  Is  applied  to  moral  o^ 
Jects ;  *  Can  a  good  intention,  or  rather  a  very  wieked 
one  ao  miscalled,  treiur/ersi  peijury  and  hypoeriey  laio 
merit  and  perfectton  T— South.  Metnmorfkosie  tol 
appltod  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  to^ 
to  the  whole  nature ;  in  thto  manner  Ovid  describes 
among  others,  the  metamorphose*  of  Narcissos  Into  m 
floiver,  and  Daphne  Into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  lda« 
we  may  speak  of  a  rustick  being  metamoruhosed,  bjr 
the  force  of  art.  Into  a  fine  gentleman ;  *  A  lady's  shift 
may  be  metamor^kosod  into  blllets^fNix,and  come  Into 
her  posaesslon  a  second  time.*— Aomsoa.  TVen^Vw- 
rati'm  Is  frequently  taken  for  a  painting  of  our  Bn- 
viour*s  trau^/lguroUom  ,•  *  We  have  of  Uito  gentlenwa 
a  pleoeof  IhetrMMfrifrvltM,  which  I  think  toheid  ft 
work  neeond  to  none  la  the  world.*— Stbklb. 


£NOUSH  8TllOIITM£8.  it 

PEAYEB,  FETITION,  RBaUSST,  ENTRBATY,    Ttwra  are  too  many  mfoitaMte  wratebM  In  Ei«lnl 
SUIT.  wlio  expiaU  their  crlmcM  on  a  callowa ; 


fVayfr,  from  the  Latin  preeo,  an 
and  ltixo|iai  to  pray,  te  a  general  t 
commou  Idea  or  apolicatlon  to  8o 


I  and  the  Greek  irapa 
1  term,  including  tne 
I  some  pt'rson  for  any 
(kvour  to  be  granted ;  petition^  from  pete  to  veek  ;  rt- 
piest,  from  the  Latin  requisitus  and  reqniro^  or  re, 
and  qumv  to  look  after,  or  eeek  for  with  desire ;  en- 
treatff  from  the  French  cm  and  traiUry  signifying  to 
act  upon;  Mit,  IVom  nUy  In  French  nnvre,  Latin 
tequar  to  follow  after;  denote  diflferent  modes  of 
prayer^  varying  inthecireiUDstaoces  of  the  action  and 
the  object  acted  upon. 

The  praper  Is  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  tlie  petUiom  is  made  more  generally  to  one's 
firiliiw-€t«atures:  we  may,  however,  pray  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  peiitien  our  Creator :  the  prayer  is  made 
ibr  every  thing  which  is  of  the  first  tniportance  to  us 
as  living  beings;  the  petitm»  is  made  for  that  which 
may  satMy  our  desires :  hence  our  prmpen  to  the  Al- 
■Ighiy  respect  all  our  draumnancea  *m  moral  and 
Rapunaihle  agents ;  ourpetitioiu  respect  the  temporary 
dicuHMtajieea  of  our  present  existence.  When  the 
icrm  prmper  la  applied  to  one's  feUow-creatures  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  aarnestnesa  and  submission; 
'  Prmper  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to  change 
the  penon  to  whom  we  pr«p;  but  prafftr  to  God  doth 
not  diange  him,  but  fits  ua  to  receive  tiie  thinis  praped 
for.* — &T1U.IHOPI.I  ar. 

Torture  htan  with  thy  softness. 

Ner  tUl  thy  prmptn  are  grenled  set  him  free. 

Otwat. 

Tha  petUiom,  and  reraesC  are  alike  made  to  our  ftellow- 
ereatures;  but  the  former  Is  a  publick  act,  In  which 
many  express  tbHr  wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authority ; 
tlie  latter  Is  an  individual  act  between  men  in  their 
private  relatfons ;  the  people  petition  th*;  king  or  Uio 
pariiaoient ;  a  school  w  boys  petition  their  master; 

She  takes  aetjCiaM,  and  dispenses  laws, 

Bean  and  determines  every  private  cause. 

DaTDik. 
A  child  BDakea  a  rsfasst  to  Ua  parent;  one  friend 
makes  a  repuH  lo  anollier ; 

Thoaapokellioneus;  the  Trejati  erew, 

With  cries  and  elamoura  his  rtqnett  renew. 

DaTVCN. 
Tlie  rtfiuH  marks  an  equality,  but  Ihe  entreatp  de- 
flnca  no  condition ;  !t  difR'ra,  however,  from  the  former 
In  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of  prefer- 
ring :  tfie  request  to  but  a  simple  expresekm ;  the  en- 
trtatf  Is  urgent :  the  rcqwut  may  be  made  in  trivial 
mattera;  the  entreatg  b  made  in  matters  that  deeply 
Interest  the  feelings :  we  make  the  request  of  a  filend 
to  lend  a  book  ;  we  use  every  entreatp  in  order  lo  di- 
vert a  person  from  the  purpose  which  we  think  detri- 
mental :  one  complies  with  a  requeot:  one  yields  to 
mremtieM.  It  was  the  dying  request  or  Socrates,  that 
fhey  wouU  sacrifice  a  oock  to  iEsculapius ;  Regulus 
was  deaf  to  every  entreatp  of  his  friend»,  who  wished 
Mm  not  to  return  to  Carthage ;  *  Arguments,  entreaties^ 
and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  sooth  them 
(the  lollowen  of  Cortes}.'— Robertson. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  proper^  varying  both  In 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
a^BoL  A  gentleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  lady  ;  a  cour- 
tier makes  his  swt  to  the  prince ;  *  Scldoui  or  never  to 
there  mnch  spoke,  whenever  anyone  comes  to  prefer 
n  suit  to  another.* — SoirrH. 


TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXHATE. 

jfftoMfOr  at  one,  slgnlflea  to  be  in  unity,  at  peace, 
«r  fpod  fHends ;  exptAte^  In  Latin  expiatus^  participle 
of  txpioy  compounded  of  ex  and  pio,  sigoijQea  to  put 
out  or  make  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

B«ith  these  terms  expresa  a  sattofactlon  (hr  an  of- 
fonce ;  bur  atone  to  general,  expiaU  is  particular.  We 
umy  ttonefor  a  fkult  by  any  species  of  suflTering ;  we 
txpimu  a  crime  only  by  sufTertng  a  legal  punishment. 
A  fofnale  oflen  suAclently  atones  for  her  violation  of 
chasaiiy  by  rhe  misery  she  eoiaito  on  herself; 

O  let  the  blood,  already  spilt,  atons 

For  the  paai  arfaneaof  auia'd 


How  sacred  ought  klnra*  lives  be  held, 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  omplre*s  blood  for  expiation.— Tail 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  always  necessarily 
require  punishment  or  even  suflbring  from  the  offender. 
The  naiure  of  the  atonement  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  to  oflfended ;  and  oflentimea  the 
word  implies  simply  an  equivalent  given  or  offered  for 
something;  *I  would  earnestly  desire  tl»  story-tellei 
to  consider,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  ha«  been  lust  before 
they  come  at  It.'— Stk«le.  Expiations  are  frequently 
made  by  means  of  performing  certain  religious  rites  or 
acts  of  piety.  Offences  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  atoned  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of  errour ; 
but  oflences  towards  God  require  an  expiatorp  sacri- 
fice, which  our  Saviour  haa  been  pleased  to  make  of 
himself,  that  wo,  through  Him,  mifht  become  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Expiatian^  therefore,  in  the 
rel^ious  sense,  is  to  atonement  as  the  means  to  the 
end:  atonement  to  often  obtained  by  nn  expiation,  but 
tiiera  may  be  ezpiatione  where  there  to  no  atonssMnl. 

Atonement  replaces  in  a  state  of  Ihvoiir ;  expiatimi 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  exemption  fhmi  ida 
and  iu  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
there  was  expiaHon^  but  no  atonement;  under  tha 
Christian  dispensation  there  to  atoasawnt  aa  well  aa 
ST^ation, 


ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 
Abstinenee  to  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any  oljeet 
At>m  which  we  abstain  ;  fast  to  a  species  of  abstir 
nencey  namely,  an  abstaining  from  food ;  '  Fridays  are 
appointed  by  the  Church  as  days  of  abstinenee:  and 
Good  Friday  as  a  day  of  fo*f.'— Taylor.  The  gene- 
ral term  to  likewise  used  in  the  particular  sense,  to 
imply  a  partial  abstinenee  flrom  particular  food ; 


fait  signifies  an  abstinence  fVom  food  altogether ;  *  I 
am  venly  persuaded  that  if  a  whole  people  were  ta 
enter  Into  a  course  of  abetinenuy  and  eat  nothing  but 
water  grael  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and 
anhnoaity  of  parties ;'  '  Such  a  fast  would  have  Ihn 
natural  tendency  to  the  piocuring  of  those  anda  te 
which  a  /est  to  proclaimed.*— Anmaoa. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

Forgive^  compounded  of  the  privative /»r  and  give; 
and  pardouf  in  French  pardonnery  tompouoded  like- 
wise of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  ionner  to  give, 
both  stonify  not  to  give  the  puntobment  that  is  due,  to 
relax  Irom  the  rigour  of  Jurtice  in  demaiHling  retribu- 
tion. Forgive  to  tlie  familiar  tenn  ;  pardon  is  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  forgive  each  other 
personal  oflTeiices ;  they  pardon  offences  against  law 
and  morals:  the  former  to  an  act  of  Christian  charity; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency ;  the  former  to  an  act  that 
is  confined  to  no  condition ;  the  latter  to  pec'illarly  the 
act  of  a  superlour.  He  who  has  the  right  of  being 
offended  has  an  opportunity  ot forgiving  the  ofllendei; 

No  more  AehiHea  drewa 
His  conqu'ring  sword  in  any  woman's  cauae. 
The  gods  command  me  vo  forgive  the  past, 
But  let  thto  first  lnvask>n  be  the  lasL— Pon. 

He  who  has  the  authority  of  punishing  the  oflbnaa 
may  pardon;  *  A  being  who  has  nothing  tn  pardon  In 
himself  may  reward  every  man  according  tn  bto  works ; 
but  he  whose  very  best  aetkms  must  be  aeen  with  a . 


grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and 
/orrteJa^.'—ADDison.    Next  lo  the  principle  of  net 

■  '   'siax 


taking  oflenoe  easily,  that  of  forgiving  real  iniurlaa 
should  be  Instilled  Into  the  Infant  mind :  it  to  the  hap'~ 
prerogative  of  the  monareh  that  he  can  extend  I 
pardon  to  all  eriminato,  except  to  tliose  whose  Crimea 
have  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live :  they  may  be 
both  used  In  relatkm  u>  our  Maker,  but  with  a  simHar 
dtoiinctkm  in  sense.  God  forgivoe  the  sins  of  hli 
creatures  as  a  fkther  pitying  hto  children;  he  sardone 
their  Bins  aa  a  judae  extemUng  merey  to  eilmlnato,  aa 
ftir  as  to  Gonatalant  with  Jutlee. 


ENGLiaH    BTNONTMES. 


*JPfln<aii,wliee  vmfund  with  remi9»i»n,  !■  the 
eonsequenoe  of  ofRsuM ;  it  retpecia  prineipttlly  tbe  per- 
son oflendhiK  ;  It  depends  upon  him  who  Is  offended : 
it  produces  reconciliation  wnen  It  Is  sincerely  graatea 
and  sincerely  demanded.  Remisno*  is  the  conse- 
quence of  tlie  crime  ;  It  has  more  particular  regard  to 
Che  punishment;  it  is  granted  either  by  the  pruice  or 
■lagistraie;  it  amsia  the  execution  of  justice ; 

With  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease ; 

The  soft  Napean  race  will  soon  repent 

Their  anger,  and  rsnui  tbe  punlshmenL— Detdbh. 
Rmissiim,  Mkt  pardon,  is  neculiarly  applicable  to  the 
sinner  with  regard  to  his  Maker,    ^bsolutiom  is  taken 
in  no  other  sense :  it  is  tlic  consequence  of  the  ftiuit  or 
the  sin,  and  properly  concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit ; 
It  propsriy  loosens  him  from  the  tie  with  which  he  is 
bound ;  It  Is  pronounced  cither  by  the  civil  judge  or 
the  ecclesiastical  minister ;  it  re-establisbes  the  accused 
or  the  penitent  in  tlie  rights  of  innocence ; 
Bound  Jn  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
Msoloet  the  Jug,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Deydbii. 

The  pardtm  of  sin  obliterates  that  which  Is  past,  and 
nsloies  the  sinner  lo  the  Divine  favour;  it  Is  promised 
throughout  Scripture  to  all  mon  on  tbe  condition  of 
lUth  and  repentance ;  rtmUaionot  sin  only  averts  the 
Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would  flill  upon 
tilose  wlM  are  guilty  of  tt;  It  is  granted  peculiarly  to 
Christians  upon  tho  ground  of  Chrises  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  satisfies  Divine  justice  for  all  offences :  «*- 
M^ution  of  sin  b  tlw  work  of  God's  grace  on  tbe  heart ; 
it  actN  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  post,  by  lessening 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  making  those  (Vee  who  were 
before  In  bondage.  The  Roman  Catbolick»  lo«>k  upon 
(^solution  as  the  imm«*diaie  act  of  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  his  sacml  relationship  in  Christ ;  but  the  Protestants 
look  to  Christ  only  as  the  dispenser  of  this  blessing  to 
Ben,  and  bis  ministers  4mpiy  as  messGngers  to  dedare 
tbe  Divine  will  to  men. 


XSPENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRITION, 
COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

RepiMance,  from  re  back,  and  pmmaM  to  be  sorry, 
signifies  looking  back  with  sorrow  on  what  one  has 
done  amiss;  pMiUne*,  ttom  the  same  source,  signifies 
simply  sorrow  for  wliat  is  amiss.  GmtrfCiMu  from 
svitlcro  to  rub  together,  or  bruise  as  it  were  with  sor- 
row ;  ecmpumctian^  from  eompungo  to  prick  thomugh- 
ly  :•  and  r«)ii«f*e,  from  rvmsrdes  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain ;  all  express  modes  of  fenitenct  differing  in  de- 
gree and  circumstance. 

RepnUoMce  refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  lo  an  object,  and  is  properly  confined  to  the 
time  when  this  change  takes  place;  we  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  rfpmt  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  liave  penitenet  for  the  same  thing  ail  our 
lives.  Repentance  may  be  felt  for  trivial  matters ;  we 
may  repent  of  going  or  not  going,  f>peaking  or  not 
speaking:  penitence  refers  only  to  serious  niattera ;  we 
■re  ^mitefU  only  for  our  sins.  Errours  of  judgement 
will  always  be  attended  with  repenlanee  in  a  mind  that 
li  striving  to  do  rbtht ;  there  Is  no  human  being  so  per- 
fect but  that.  In  the  sight  of  God,  he  will  have  occa- 
sion to  be  pewtenl  for  many  acts  of  commission  and 


Repentanee  may  be  Mt  for  emmrs  which  concern 
Mly  ourselves,  or  at  most  oflbnces  against  our  fellow 
creatures ;  pewHeneey  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
aaMe  only  to  ofibnoes  against  the  moral  and  divine 
law,  that  law  which  Is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 
■lan.  We  may  repent  of  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  afterward  find  wonM  have  been  advantageous, 
or  we  may  repent  or  having  done  any  Injury  to  our 
■elghbour ;  but  our  pmanee  Is  awaliene«l  when  we 
ir'Jcot  on  our  unwonhiness  or  slnftilness  In  the  sight 
ti  oor  Maker.  This  penitence  Is  a  general  sentiment, 
which  betongs  to  all  men  as  ofibnding  creatures;  but 
eemtrUion.  eompunetien^  and  remuree  are  awakened 
hy  lefiectiiig  on  partkutar  oflbncea:  eontrUien  is  a 
eontinued  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
IMS  been  in  a  cootinued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness; 

Vide  AbbeGiraid:  (^AfasolutioD,  pardon,  remis- 


eampuneti&n  is  rather  an  oeeaslonal,  hot  tharp  aonow, 
provoked  by  a  single  olfence,  or  a  moment's  reflection, 
remoree  may  be  temporary,  but  It  is  a  still  abarser 
pain  awakened  by  some  pjsrticuhir  offence  of  peculiar 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  waa  a 
eoatrtts  tinner;  the  brethren  of  Joseph  felt  great  cem- 
punctien  when  they  were  carried  back  with  their  sacks 
to  Egypt ;  David  was  struck  with  remoree  ibr  the  mur- 
der of  Uriah. 

These  four  terms  depend  not  so  much  on  tbe 
measure  of  cuilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  oflbnder. 
Whoever  reflects  nnost  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  shi, 
will  be  moat  sensible  of  repentance^  when  be  sees  his 
own  liability  to  oflend ;  *  This  is  the  sinner's  bard  tot; 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance^ 
makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.'— Socra 
In  thoae  who  have  most  oflbnded,  and  are  come  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  ^<a»t«iies  wiU  rise  to  deep 
ceatrttMm; 
Heaven  may  fotgive  b  crtme  to  pmUmee, 
For  heaven  can  judge  if  poniimtu  be  true.— DnTsn. 
*  Cbntrt'tum,  though  It  may  melt,  ought  not  to  sink,  sr 
overpower  tbe  heart  of  a  Christian.'— -Blaie.  Tiwie 
Is  no  man  so  hardened  that  he  wilt  not  soine  tiaMcr 
other  feel  compunciiom  for  tlie  crimes  h(%hns  oooimlc- 
ted;  *  All  men,  even  tbe  most  depraved,  are  sul»ieel 
more  or  less  to  eesmtmeCMiw  of  conscience.*— Blaie 
He  who  has  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  eoodncss, 
will  feel  keen  resi*rs«  whenever  he  refleels  on  any 
thing  that  lie  has  done,  by  whteh  lie  feats  to  liave  for 
felled  tbe  ikvour  of  so  good  a  Being ; 

Tbe  heart. 
Piere'd  with  a  sharp  resierse  for  guilt,  disrlaJMS 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs, 
And  olSvs  tbe  best  sacrifice  itself.— JnrfmT. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Coneeientions  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  niet 
conscience;  ecmpnleuei  that  of  having  a  scrapie. 
Conecienee.  in  Latin  conecienlia^  fh>m  coneciens.  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  man  becomes  consckws  to  him- 
self of  right  and  wrong.  Scruple^  in  Latin  eempnint^ 
a  little  hard  stone,  signifies  that  which  gives  pain  to 
tlie  mind,  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  in  waUting. 

Cbneeimtiouo  is  to  tcrmpnloue  tm  a  Whole  to  a  part. 
A  coneeientioue  man  is  so  altogether ;  a  eempmiona 
man  may  have  only  particular  ecmpUs:  the  one  la 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  and  tlie  ocbet 
at  least  in  an  Indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  conscientious  man  does  nothing  to  oflend  his  eon^ 
science ;  '  A  coneeientioue  pervon  wouM  rather  distrust 
his  own  judgement  than  condemn  bis  species.  Ho 
would  my,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 
judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I  have  trusted  to 

K'ofession  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct.* 
raRK.— But  n  ecrwpnlems  man  has  often  hie  serupUa 
on  trifling  or  minor  pomts; '  Others  by  their  weakness 
and  fear,  and  scruvuXaKsse^jr,  cannot  flilly  satisfy  their 
own  thoughts.'— PrLLEK.  The  Pharisees  were  ocru- 
pnloue  without  being  consdenlious :  we  must  there- 
fore strive  to  be  eonecientieus  without  being  over  ecru- 
pulous :  'I  have  been  so  very  ecmpuioue  in  ibis 
particular,  of  not  bnrting  any  man's  reputation,  that  I 
have  fnrbitme  mentioniiig  even  such  authors  as  I  could 
not  name  with  honour.'— AnoisoK. 

HOLINESS,  SANCTmr. 

HoUnese^  which  comes  ftom  the  northern  Iangnages» 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification ;  It 
respects  the  life  and  teinperof  a  Christian;  sauetitm 
which  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  eanctfis  and  sunetlof 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  sljfnificailon,  which  It 
derives  from  the  sanction  of  human  authority. 

Holine>*s  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  oatiGtliy  is  to 
his  exieriour ;  with  this  difference,  Utat  koUnrss  to  a 
certain  degree,  ought  to  betong  to  every  man  pmf(«dng 
Christianity ;  but  sanctitf^  as  U  lies  in  the  ninniters^ 
the  outward  garb,  and  deiM.rtment,  is  becoming  only  lo 
certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

Holiness  is  a  thing  not  to  be  affbcied;  It  is  that 
genuine  chnracteristick  of  Christlanitv  which  is  atio- 
gether  spf  ritual,  and  cannot  be  counierfeited ;  *  Habiiual 
preparation  f(»r  the  Sarrainent  consists  In  a  perma 
nentbaMtorprlndvbtorAslaicss.*— Aoum.  SanatH^, 


ENGLISH  STNONlIffiS. 


m  Ibe  oliier  taiiA,  to  fton  III  vwy  aatnre  cspoMd  lo 
lUKbood,  and  the  lout  to  be  trinted ;  when  itdlipleya- 
Itoelf  In  todivkiuaii,  eitber  by  the  aorrowruhien  of 
ihelr  looks,  or  the  ibigular  cut  of  their  gannenli,  or 
other  flingularidee  of  action  and  geMure,  it  It  of  the 
moat  queAlonable  nature ;  but  In  one  who  perforroa 
the  aacerdoial  offlee,  it  la  a  uieful  appendage  to  the 
■oleninhy  of  the  acene,  which  adtes  a  levereotlal 
regard  to  the  indlridual  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
and  the  moet  eiahed  aentlnieBta  of  that  religion  which 
lie  thus  adorm  bv  his  outward  profusion ;  *  About  an 
age  ago  it  waa  the  flnhion  in  fngland  for  every  one 
that  would  be  thought  rdlgious,  to  throw  aa  much 
gmmciiijf  aa  poatible  into  Iiis  fece.'— Amiaon.  *  b  waa 
•n  obaervatlon  of  tlie  ancient  Romana,  that  their  ea»- 
pire  had  not  increaaed  more  by  the  strength  of  their 
ama,  than  1^  the  atMOitf  of  their  manneiB.*~A»- 


HOLT,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

ITely  is  liere  taken  In  the  aense  of  A^ltiMva,  aa  In  the 
precedMg  article ;  jrtMw,  In  Latin  ^riM,  la  moat  protaa- 
aaMy  chaaied  from  dins  or  deus^  signifying  regard  for 
the  foda;  ievwiU,  in  Latin  devotmSy  from  devovto  to 
eof^ge  by  a«vow,  slgnlOea  devoUd  or  eunaecrated: 
fWiWMW,  in  iMin  r^gioiu,  cornea  fhim  rHiri*  and 
rrlm,  to  bind,  because  rellfEloo  bindi  the  mind,  and 
produoea  in  it  a  Axed  principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Beinc  b  ezpraased 
\rf  all  theae  epitlieta ;  but  hohi  cooTCys  iFie  moat  com- 
pivbenaive  idea;  pioms  and  dewut  designate  most 
lervoor  of  mind ;  rtUgioua  la  tlie  moat  general  and 
abairact  In  its  ■ignificatioB.  A  Aoly  man  la  In  all 
leapecti  heavenly  minded ;  he  ta  more  fit  for  heaven 
than  earth:  koUnfs  to  whatever  degree  it  is  poa- 
aeaeed,  abatracta  ilie  thonghta  from  sublunary  objecia, 
and  fixea  them  en  thhifi  tliai  are  above ;  it  is  tlierefore 
a  ChrMtiaa  quality,  wniob  Is  aot  to  be  attained  in  its 
fldi  perfection  by  human  belnga.  in  their  present  Im- 
perfect Slate,  and  la  attainable  dv  some  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  by  others.  Our  Saviour  waa  a 
perfect  pattern  cfhaUneM ;  his  apoatles  after  him,  and 
iaaumerable  saints  and  good  men,  both  In  and  out  of 
the  mlnistiy,  have  atrlven  to  imimte  his  example,  by 
the  Mimua  of  ilieir  life  and  conversatloo :  in  auch, 
however,  aa  have  ezcluslvely  devoUd  themsdves  to 
Us  service,  this  holine**  may  shine  brighter  than  In 
Iboce  who  are  entancled  with  the  affilrs  of  the  world ; 
*  The  kaUeH  man,  by  conversing  with  the  werM  in- 
sensibly draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  ftrom  iL*— 


Fi4ma  is  a  term  lUbre  restricted  In  Ita  signification, 
and  consequently  more  extended  In  ita  appllcailon, 
than  htbf:  piety  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  In  Christians, 
H  Is  common  to  all  believers  In  a  Siinrenie  Being ;  It  is 
the  homaie  of  the  heart  and  the  allectlons  to  a  supe- 
ilour  Being:  IVom  a  similarity  in  the  relationstiip 
between  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  detMUdneaa 
of  tile  mind  has  in  both  cases  been  denominated  pietw. 
Putf  towards  God  naturally  produces  piety  Upwards 
parenia ;  for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  givea 
riae  lo  the  virtue  in  the  one,  seems  instantly  to  dictate 
the  exerciae  of  it  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
koHnest  and  piety  la  obvious  fkom  this,  that  our  Saviour 
and  hia  apostles  are  characterized  as  Aohr,  but  not 
p^««,  because  piety  is  swallowed  up  In  koltneM.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jew  and  OentUe,  Christian  and 
Heathen,  are  alike  termed  piout^  when  they  cannot  be 
called  kMfj  because  piety  is  not  only  a  more  practi- 
cable virtue,  but  becauae  it  is  more  univeraally  appli- 
cable 10  the  dependant  condition  of  man;  *lo every 
afe  the  practice  haa  prevailed  of  substituting  certain 
appearaoees  of  piety  ui  the  place  of  the  great  duties  of 
humanity  and  mercy.'— -Bi.A|a. 

Dt90t»0n  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar  to  the  wor- 
Mpp«r ;  it  bespeaks  that  devotcdness  of  mind  which 
4lsplayB  Itself  In  the  temple,  when  the  individual 
•eetna  by  Ms  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote  him- 
aelf,  anal  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker : 
'  Deeetion  expresses  not  so  much  the  performance  of 
any  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  most  animate 
an  religieuM  dudes.*— BtAia.  Pieiy^  therefore,  lies  in 
the  heart,  and  may  appear  externally;  but  drwfti&n 
Joea  not  properly  extu  except  In  an  external  nb- 
•erranee:  a  man  pimuly  resicns  himself  to  the  will  of 
Ood^iathemidstof  Us  afflictions:  he  praya  dsasat^ 


nimseii  lor  ■  nwner  bibh:  oi  cnste 

ia  always  aspirmg ;  a  atsus  man 
thoo^ts.  and  seeks  to  do  his  will ; 
himself  In  humble  adoration  am 


In  the  boann  of  his  Ihrnily;  •A  stale  of  iMipeiauoi^ 
sobriety,  and  Justice,  without  devolisa,  is  a  lifeless  k»- 
slpid  condition  of  virtue.*— -Addison. 

Religioua  is  a  term  of  less  Import  thao  either  of  tha 
other  terms;  it  denotes  little  more  than  the  simpla 
existence  of  rtlirim^  or  a  aenae  of  reUgitm  in  the 
mind :  the  religwu*  man  is  so,  more  in  hia  principlea 
than  in  his  afifectlons ;  he  tsr«it/io«s  la  his  seniimeotat 
hi  as  much  as  he  direcia  all  his  views  according  m  the 
will  of  hia  Maker ;  and  he  is  relifiouM  in  his  conduct, 
in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  Amualities  or 
homage  that  are  due  to  hia  Maker.  A  My  man  fits 
himscrif  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  after  which  ha 
has  God  In  all  Ma 
.  a  devemt  man  bends 
and  paya  his  vows  of 
prayer  and  thankedvlng;  a  reKfiame  man  eollforma 
in  all  things  to  what  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
require  flmm  hkn,  as  a  responsible  being,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

When  applied  to  thtogs  they  preserve  a  aimilar  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  A#/y  sacrament ;  of  a  pisus 
diaeourse,  a  pious  ejaculation ;  of  a  dewmt  exerdae, 
a  devout  air ;  a  reUgious  sentiment,  a  roUgiomM  lifo|  a 
rdigiema  education,  dtc. 


HOLT,  BACHED,  DIVINE. 

Hol^y  la  here,  aa  In  the  former  article,  a  tarm  ol 
higher  Import  than  either  tttered  or  dtvrae :  sacred,  ia 
Latin  saeeTf  ia  derived  either  from  the  Greek  Ayht 
holy  or  odof  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew  taeoA  pure 
Whatever  la  moat  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  religious  worship,  in  its  purest  state,  to  kMy^  to  un- 
hallowed by  a  mixture  of  inieriour  objects,  is  elevated 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  suit  Ihe  nature 
of  an  inflnilely  perfect  and  exalted  Being.  A  mong  the 
Jews,  the  koiy  of  Ashes  waa  that  phice  which  waa 
intended  lo  approach  the  nearest  to  tlie  heavenly 
abode,  consequently  waa  preserved  aa  much  as  pnasl 
bla  fhxn  all  contamination  with  that  which  Is  earthly: 
among  Christiana,  that  religion  or  form  of  religion  if 
termed  AWy,  which  is  esteemed  purest  in  Its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies,  and  to  applied  with  equal 
propriety  by  the  Roman  Catholicka  and  the  Engliah 
Protsslants  to  that  which  they  have  in  common  ;  '  To 
(it  us  for  a  due  access  to  the  kolv  Sacrament,  we  muat 
add  actual  preparation  to  habitual.*— South.  Upon 
thto  ground  we  speak  of  the  church  aa  a  koty  place,  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  Ao/y  sacrament,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  as  holy. 

Sacred  is  lesa  than  koly ;  the  saered  derives  its  sane 
Uon  from  human  institutions,  and  to  connected  rather 
with  our  moral  than  our  religious  duties:  what  to  koiy 
to  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  ttM>^rthly; 
what  to  sa«rsd  may  be  simply  the  human  purified  from 
what  is  gross  and  corrupt:  what  to  My  muat  ba 
regarded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every  poasiUa 
mark  of  reverence ;  what  Is  saered  must  not  be  violated 
nor  infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  saered,  but  not 
My ;  a  man*s  word  should  be  saeredt  though  not  My  : 
for  neither  ol  ihese  things  toto  be  reverenced,  hut  both 
are  to  be  kept  free  from  iqjury  or  external  violeuea. 
The  Asly  to  not  ao  much  oppoaed  to,  aa  It  to  set  ahova 
every  thing  else;  the  oaered  Is  opposed  to  the  profane: 
the  Scriptures  are  properiv  denomiiiaied  kobf,  because 
they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  his  Notw 
Spirit;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed  aaertd  which 
appertain  to  religion,  in  dktlnctlon  from  the  profane^ 
which  apperuin  only  to  worldly  matters ;  '  Conmioa 
sense  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God  could  not  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  cruel,  nor  the  moat  My  God 
with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.*— South.  '  Rel  ision 
property  eonstots  in  a  reverential  eateem  of  tmngs 
sacred.*— South. 

i>torae  to  a  term  of  even  leas  import  than  eocred ;  it 
sicnifles  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  beins  like  the 
Deity ;  but  from  the  looseness  of  its  applicatioD  It  haa 
lost  in  some  respects  the  diirnlty  of  its  meaning.  Tha 
divine  is  often  contrasted  with  the  human :  but  there 
are  many  human  things  which  are  denominati^  divine: 
Milton's  poem  Is  entitled  a  divine  pnem,  not  rnemly  oa 
account  of  the  subJ*K;t,  but  fttHw  the  exalted  mann«¥r  In 
which  the  poet  has  treated  his  MibJect :  what  to  dinino^ 
therefore,  may  be  so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  be  cim- 
ceived  of  as  having  the  atamp  of  Insplrattoa  ftaaa  tha 


J5NQLISH  BYWrnnaB. 


D«tty,  whieh  oT  ooone,  u  It  reipecti  buaan  pcdbia 
AM««,  b  but  a  byperboUcol  mode  of  vpeech. 

From  the  above  explanaiion  oi  Uiewe  leruio,  it  ia  cleai 
that  tbei«  la  a  maniteM  ditfereiice  between  tbeui,  ajtd 
vet  tbat  their  reaeiublauce  in  aufficientJy  great  lor  tiieru 
lo  be  applied  to  tbe  name  otyecta.  We  speak  of  the 
ifWy  Spintf  aod  of  JJioino  inspiration ;  by  tlie  Ant  of 
Which  epithets  is  uiideretood  not  only  what  is  super- 
human, but  what  is  a  constituent  |Mirt  of  the  Dciiy ;  by 
Ihb  second  is  represented  merely  in  a  general  manner 
the  source  of  tlie  inspiration  as  coming  from  the  Deity, 
and  not  from  man ;  *  When  a  man  R«teth  and  assurcth 


cadao  ^SgMUmM*^  wbieta  At  tlwiUM  III  „ 

temper  of  miiid,  not  only  to  delight  in,  but  to  prufit  I 
such  exercises:  *  The  same  churcb  b  itally  lM>ly  in  ihL 
world,  in  relatioa  to  all  godly  persons  contained  in  li| 
by  a  real  inftised  sanctity?— Pkarsoh.  Rtgkteousneu 
on  the  other  hand  comprehends  Christian  morality,  ia 
distinction  Aom  thatoi  the  heathen  or  unbeliever;  a 
rigkU9U»  roan  does  rt/Ai,  Dot  only  because  it  is  rigkL 
but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and 
the  example  of  bis  Redeemer:  rigkUouBiuat  is  theie- 
fove  lo  godlhiMM  as  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  *  T  is  the 

w       .V TT-  ■:     ^i — L         L— L — ^ .  gospcl's  work  lo  reduoe  man  lo  the  prUiciples  of  bls  fii»l 

himaelf  upon  ZJiwms  protection,  Iw  gaibereth  a  force  creaUon,  that  is,  to  be  both  good  and  wise.  Our  anc» 
Md  fa  th  which  human  nature  in  ItseJf  could  not ;  um,  it  ieems,  were  clearly  of  thb  opimon.  He  that 
•**1!*5-  ?>'?**«•  Subjectt  are  <tenomiuated  cllher  was  pious  and  Just  was  m:koned  m  rigkucu»  man. 
#ii«rirf  or  d«7i«,  as  wlien.we  speak  of  #acr^  and  integrUy  was  called  and  accounted 

or  dwiM  hymns ;  »acrtd  here  characterizes  the  subjecu  rigkt4ou»nus.  And  In  their  old  Saxon  rigkU0UM  wss 
Of  thepoems,aslhosewhich  are  to  be  held  tacred;  I  r^Arwi**,  and  ivAieo«ii«*  was  originally  rvAtows- 
and  dietne  designates  the  subject  of  the  hymiis  as  not  ««„/-Fkltba7  The  godly  man  goes  to  ibe  sane 
being  ordiiian^  or  merely  human ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  tuaiy  and  by  converse  wfth  his  Maker  assimilates  all 
that  what  is  A«ly  is  in  Ms  very  nature  •screrf,  but  pot  |  his  affiwtioHs  to  the  character  of  that  being  whmn  he 

worships;  wbea  he  leaves  tbe  sanctuary  be  proves  tbs 
eActtcv  of  bis^siliMss  bv  his  righleous  conveise  wiift 
bis  feUow-creaturea.  It  is  ea^  iMiwever  for  men  la 
mistake  tbe  means  for  tbe  end,  and  to  rest  with  gvdti' 
M«s  without  rigkU9MntM»y  as  loo  many  are  apt  to  do 
who  seem  lo  make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  In  aa 
attention  to  religious  observances,  and  in  the  Indul- 
gence  of  extravagant  feelings;  <  It  bath  been  tbe  graal 
design  of  the  devil  and  his  Instruments  in  all  ^ee  to 
undermine  religion,  by  making  an  unhappy  aeparatioa 
and  divorce  between  godiituMS  and  morality.  But  Id 
us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  this  was  always  religion,  aod 
tbe  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  to  endeavour 
10  be  like  0»d  In  purity  and  boUneas,  In  Justice  and 
rigAteMitfiMM.'— T11.1.0TSOM. 


;  and  that  wbai  is  holy  and  saered  Is  in  its 
very  nature  divims  ;  but  tile  divtM*  is  not  always  cither 
Mv  or  sacrtd. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLT. 
Oodlike  bespeaks  iu  own  meaning,  as  Hke  Ood,  or 
after  tlie  manner  of  God ;  divine^  in  Latin  diviniu  fk-om 
divus  or  Deu$t  algnifieaappertainiug  to  Ood;  heavenly, 
«r  keaoenlike^  signifies  like  or  appertaining  to  keaven, 
OodWu  is  a  m<»e  expressive,  but  lees  common  term 
Chan  diviMo;  the  former  is  Used  only  as  an  epithet  of 
peculiar  praise  for  a  particular  object ;  dnine  Is  gene- 
rally employed  for  that  which  appertains  toasuperiour 
being,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  human.  Beue- 
YOlence  la  a  godlike  property : 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  dlaoourae, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capabtlity  tMgodUko  reason,  I 

To  rust  in  us  unus'dT— Shakspbarb. 
The  Divine  image  is  stamped  rni  the  features  of  man, 
whence  the  face  is  called  by  Mllion  *the  human  face 
Z>i*vm«.*  *  The  benefit  of  natnre'i  litht  Is  ntH  thoinht 
excluded  as  unnecessary,  because  the  necessity  oT  a 
divine  Ugbt  Is  magnitied.*— Hooxbr.    Divine  is  liow- 


8ECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  WQRLDLT. 

Secular  in  Latin  Meaiaris,  from  seealaai  an  a^  or 
division  of  time,  signifies  beloncing  to  lime,  or  this  life; 
Umporal,  In  Latin  temporalia,  ttom  Umpu*  time,  signi- 
Aes  lastiiig  only  for  a  Ume;  worldly  signifies  aAer  thf 
manner  ot  tlie  wMid. 

Secular  is  onpused  to  eccledastical  or  spiritual,  feai. 


ever  frequenUy  iSed  by  the  poets  for  what  is  auw*"  ''^iL'tf  ""^If ''*'  **?f^**  u»spirltuai  or  «*en,al. 

axcellenL  ^         r  — r-         The  ideas  of  the  world,  or  the  outward  objects  an4 

punuits  of  the  world,  in  distinction  from  thai  whlc^ 
la  set  r 


Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies. 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 
Ttie  spots  retunrd.  or  graces  of  his  mind; 
And  by  the  help  or  so  divine  an  art, 
At  leisure  view  and  dreaa  bis  nobler  jnrt 

Wallbr. 


Aa  divine  is  oppaaed  lo  human,  so  Is  haavmUf  lo 
earthly :  tbe  Divine  Being  is  a  term  of  distinction  for 
the  Creator  from  all  other  beinfr;  but  a  kaavenly  be 
denotes  the  anseto  or  Inhabiiania  of  Amom,  in  distlL. 
tlon  from  earthly  beings  or  the  Inhabitanis  of  earth. 
A  divine  influence  is  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things;  but  a  kemvenly  temper 
may  be  acquired  by  a  steady  contemplation  of  Asavcnly 


IS  sei  above  the  worlds  is  Implied  In  common  bv  all  tl«| 
terms;  but  ssnilar  Is  an  indifferent  term,  appltcaUe  !• 
the  allowed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  temporal  if 
used  eitlier  In  an  indifferent  or  a  bad  sense;  and 
worldly  mostly  In  a  bad  sense,  as  contrasted  with  U>Iiwb 
of  more  value  ^^ 

The  office  of  a  cleityman  is  ecclesiastical,  but  thet 
of  a  schoolinasiei  is  eeeular,  which  is  frequently  vested 
In  the  same  bands;  •  This,  in  several  men's  acti<iiis  of 
common  lift,  appertalneth  unto  moral :  In  pubiick  and 
politick  eecular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom.*— Hoorbr. 
The  upper  house  of  parliament  consists  of  tords  spi 
ritual  and  temporal;  'There  is  scarce  any  of  thoM 
decisions  but  gives  good  li|h^  by  wav  of  authority  or 


things,  and  an  absu action  from  those  which  are  earthly,  reason,  to  some  questions  that  arise  sJao  between  fea». 
The  Divine  will  ia  the  foundation  of  all  moral  Utw  aiid '  P^«l  aignltles,  especially  to  cases  wherein  some  of  our 
'^"     '  Miboidinate  temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  contio- 

«riy.*— Sbldbn.     Worldly  interest  has  a  more  pow. 
erAil  sway  upon  tbe  minds  of  tbe  great  bulk  of  1 


obllgaUon; 

Inaarueied  you*d  explore 
Divine  contrivance,  and  a  Ood  adore^-BLACCMORB 
If eavenly  joyn  are  tbe  fruit  of  all  our  laboon  in  this 
earthly  course; 

Reason,  alas  I    It  does  not  know  Itself; 

Dut  man,  vain  nan!  wouki  with  hia  8bort-Un*d 

plummet 
Fathom  tbe  vast  abywof  AsaesiUf  Juatlce.— Drtsrn. 

60DLT,  RIGHTEOUS. 

Oodty  is  R  contraction  of  godlike  {v.  Oodlike): 
righteous  signifies  conformable  lo  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and 
cannot,  wiibout  an  indecorous  affectaUon  of  religion, 
be  Introduced  Into  any  other  discourse  than  that  wbicli 
Is  properly  spiritual.  Godlinees,  in  the  evict  sense,  ie 
Ibat  outward  dvportmciit  which  characierixes  a  hea- 
veoly  temper ;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  publicfc 
•"Msbip^  and  ev«y  rellgiouii  8ct,enten  buothe  slgulfi- 


kiud,  than  their  ralritual  interests;  'Compare  tbe  hap- 
nineas  of  men  and  beasto  no  farther  than  It  results  fron 
worldly  advantages.*~ATrxRBURY.  Whoever  enlei* 
nto  the  holy  oflice  of  the  ministry  with  merely  eeeulor 
views  of  preferment,  chooses  a  very  unfit  source  of 
emolument ;  '  Some  saw  nothing  In  what  has  been  done 
in  France  but  a  Ann  and  temperate  exertion  of  freedom, 
so  consistent  with  morals  nnd  piety,  as  to  make  it  de 
serving  not  only  of  the  eecnlar  applause  of  dashin 
Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  make  it  a  fit  theme  for 
all  the  devout  effusions  of  sacred  eloquence.*— Burkr 
A  too  eager  pursuit  after  temporal  advantages  aod  Csm. 
psroZ  pleasures  is  apt  to  draw  tbe  mind  away  from  iia 
regaid  to  those  which  are  eternal;  'The  ultimate  pur^ 
pose  of  government  ia  temporal,  and  that  of  religion  is 
eternal  happiness.*-— Jobnsoh.  fTordly  applause  will 
wfigh  very  light  when  set  in  tbe  balance  against  the 
reproach  of  one*s  own  conscience;  *  fVorldly  ihlom  »n 
m'  such  quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing.'— tiRov* 
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SNTHUBtAflT,  FAR ATIGK,  VIBIONART. 

The  adJkunoMt^  ftuutiet^  and  visionanf  iMve  dlf- 
ordcred  imatfinatloni;  but  the  emikuMia*t  la  oiily 
affected  inwardly  with  an  extraordinary  fervour,  the 
fMnatick  and  niswnai  jf  betray  that  fervour  by  soine  out- 
ward ui^k ;  the  former  by  tiiigularUlefl  of  conduct,  the 
latter  by  sinf  ulartties  of  doctrine.  Fanatiaks  and 
^iMwnaries  are  thcrefons  always  more  or  lees  enthu- 
tituts ;  but  entkusioMU  are  not  always  fannUeka  or 
visionarut.  'ZvOafftafoi  among  the  Greeks,  ftom  h 
ill  and  0«4{  God,  Bteiiifled  those  supposed  to  have,  or 
pretending  to  have.  Divine  Inspfratiun.  FsnaCte?  were 
BO  called  among  tne  Latins,  ^oin  /<■»«  the  temples  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  or  their 
lime ;  tiiey,  like  ttw  MmtaToi  oi  the  Greeks,  pretended 
to  revelauons  and  inspirations,  during  the  inflaence  of 
which  they  indulged  themselves  in  mai./  extravagant 
tricks,  cutting  themselves  with  knives,  and  dlsUMrtlng 
thcowelvefl  with  every  species  of  anlick  gesture  and 
grixuace. 

Although  we  are  professonof  a  nure  rellglbn,  yet 
we  cannot  boast  an  exemption  (Vom  the  extravagancies 
which  are  related  of  the  poor  heathens;  we  have  many 
who  Indulge  themselves  in  similar  practices  under  the 
Idea  of  honouring  their  Maker  and  Redeemer.  There 
are  fanatieks  who  profess  to  be  under  extraordinary 
influences  of  the  spirit ;  and  there  are  entkHsiagts  whose 
intemperate  zeal  dfsonalllles  them  for  taking  a  bene- 
lleial  part  in  the  sober  and  solemn  services  of  the 
church.  Ffsienory  signiflus  properly  one  who  deals  in 
vuuFiu,  that  Is,  tn  the  pretended  appearance  of  super- 
natural obiecti;  a  species  of  entkwniutM  who  have 
sprung  up  In  more  OMidem  timet.  The  leaders  of  seels 
are  conunonlv  viswnarictt  having  adopted  this  artlflce 
to  estabUab  their  reputatton  and  doctrhies  among  their 
deluded  folio  wen ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful visionarin  that  ever  pretended  to  divine  Inspi- 
ration; and  since  his  time  there  have  been  eitiMories, 
particnlarlyln  England,  who  have  raised  religious  par- 
ties, by  having  recourse  to  the  same  expedient:  of  this 
description  was  Swedenborg,  Huntington,  and  Brothers. 

Fitnatick  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  were 
luder  religious  fn^nxy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  monstrosity  wfanatickt  In  Irreli- 
gioa  and  anarchy ;  *  They  who  will  not  believe  that 
the  ptaikMophical  fanatickt  who  guide  In  these  mat- 
ters have  kmg  enteruined  the  design  (of  abolishing 
religion),  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character.*— 
BuEKS.  EnthwnaH  is  a  term  applied  In  general  to 
every  oim>  who  Is  filled  with  aa  extraordinary  degree 
of  fervour; 

Her  Utile  soul  la  ravished,  and  so  pour*d 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  piafced 

Above  hecseU;  Mustek's  entkusioMt.—CtAMRAW. 

Kutkunastt  pretend  that  they  have  the  gta  of 
prophecy  by  dreams.*— pAarrr's  Hkrxsioorapht. 
ruwrnmrg  is  a  term  applied  to  one  who  deals  In  fhn- 
dful  speculation ;  'This  account  exceeded  all  the  Noc- 
tambuU  or  vwwnaWes  I  have  met  with.*— Turnkr. 
The  former  may  sometimes  be  Innocent,  If  not  lauda- 
ble, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter  Is 
always  censurable :  the  enUanuC  has  mostly  a  warm 
heart;  the  visumary  has  only  a  fhnclflil  head.  The 
MttMMst  will  moally  be  on  tha  aide  of  vlrtuA  even 
thoi^  In  an  errour ;  the  vMrnary  pleads nocause but 
his  own.  The  entktaiasi  suflbrs  his  Imagination  to 
feOnw  his  heart ;  the  visionary  makes  his  underaiand- 
Im  bend  to  bis  imagination.  Ahhoogh  in  matters  of 
nliglon,  entkmnium  should  be  cauilously  guarded 
asalmt,  yet  we  admire  tn  see  It  roused  In  behalf  of 
ene's  country  and  one's  Mends ;  '  Cherish  true  religion 
m  precioosly  as  you  win.  fly  with  abhorrence  and 
coalempt,  superstUlon  and  eatAitfiajfm.*— Chatham. 
FisiomMrua,  Whether  In  relif  Ion,  politicks,  or  science, 
are  dangerous  as  members  ot  society,  and  offensive  as 
eaapankMM ;  •  The  sons  of  Infemy  ridicule  every  thing 
as  nimantlck  that  comes  in  competition  with  their  pre- 
sent Interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  viHoMtru* 
vho  dare  stand  up  In  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not 
ta  faauwdlate  reward  joined  to  It*— Admsor. 

DREAM,  REVERIE. 
I>r««a,  in  Dutch  dr^i,  he.  enm««  either  firom  the 
OMe  drssi,  a  light,  or  tba  Oicak  ^lis,  a  ftbie.  or  as 


prohafaly  from  the  word  ffwain,  ilpriiyiag  lo  wander, 
in  Hebrew  01  to  be  agitated;  rsoeris,  in  French 
merits  Ilka  the  English  raiot^  comes  from  the  Laila 
rabies^  8l|pil<ying  that  which  is  wandering  or  inco- 
hei-ent. 

Drtama  and  revtriea  are  alike  opposed  to  the  reality, 
and  have  their  origin  In  the  imagination;  but  the 
former  commonly  pass  in  sleep,  and  the  tatter  when 
awake:  the  dreasK  may  and  does  commonly  arise 
wlien  the  imagiiiation  Is  in  a  sound  slate ;  the  reverie 
is  the  fhilt  of  a  heated  imacinaiion ;  *  tUvery  is  when 
ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  reflecti<m  or  regard  of 
the  nnderstanding.'— LocxR.  Drtaatu  come  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  rnMrtos  are  the  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  Aremm  Is  applied  to  the  act  of  one  that  fa 
awake.  It  admits  of  another  disdnction  from  rtvtria. 
They  both  designate  what  Is  confounded,  but  the 
drutm  Is  less  extravagant  than  the  rtfveris.  Ambltioua 
men  please  themselves  with  dream*  of  future  great- 
ness: enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the  Chrwiian 
religion  by  blending  tlieir  own  wild  revariea  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indolges  himself  la 
idle  dreama  fays  up  a  store  of  disappointment  for  him- 
self when  he  recovers  hfa  recollection,  and  finds  that 
it  fa  nothlna  bu(  a  dream;  *6ay*s  friends  persuadt'd 
hlui  to  sell  his  share  of  South-sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed 
of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  couhl  not  bear  to  obstrua 
hfa  own  fortune. *-^oHiisoN.  A  k>\'e  of  singularlij 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  oflen  faad  mea 
to  Indulge  in  strange  reveriea ;  *  I  continued  to  sit  mo* 
tlonless,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cnruin.  soma 
moiueiils  after  U  wl  When  I  was  rousea  from 
my  ravaria  I  found  myadf  aluMMt  afane.*— Hawsba- 

WOHTH. 


DtRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  PREFO0 
TER0U8. 

/rrctfaac/,  compoanded  of  tr  or  tn  and  rmliat  algnl 
fies  contrary  to  reason,  and  fa  employed  to  express  the 
want  of  the  Ihoulty  itself,  or  a  deficteney  in  the  exer 
else  of  tbfa  facutty ;  foaiiak  denotes  the  perveraion  ol 
thfa  fhculty ;  akaurd^  lh>m  siirdiiir.  deaf,  signifies  tlm 
to  which  one  would  Uim  a  dear  ear j  ^rapoataraua^ 
fimio  nrw  before  and  moat  behind,  sfanlflss  literally  Ihaf 
side  foreinoat  which  fa  unnatural  and  coniraiy  to  con 
mon  sense. 

trratiamai  fa  not  ao  strong  a  term  as  focUak:  It  h 
appiteaUe  more  fVeouentty  to  the  thing  than  to  thi 
person,  to  the  princlpfa  than  lo  the  practloe ;  '  The 
schemes  of  fteethinkers  are  altogether  frrsfiiwisf,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.'— Addisoii.  FoaUA  on  the  contrary  fa  com 
moniy  applicaUe  to  the  penon  as  wen  as  the  thing, 
to  the  practloe  rather  than  the  princlpfa ;  *  The  sam« 
well  meaning  genttonian  took  occasion  at  another  time 
to  bring  together  such  of  his  f  rfands  as  were  addfal«d 
to  a  faaUak  habitual  custom  of  swearing,  in  order  to 
show  tliem  the  aianrditff  of  tlie  practice.— Annison 
Skepticism  fa  the  most  irrational  thing  that  exists; 
the  iiuman  mind  Is  formed  to  believe,  but  not  lo 
doubt :  he  fa  of  all  men  most  foaiiak  who  stakes  hfa 
eternal  salvation  on  hfa  own  Ihneied  superiority  of 
inteUlgenoe  and  illumination.  F\taliakj  akamrd,  and 
prqfaaUrama^  rise  In  degree:  a  violation  of  comnnoa 
sense  fa  Implied  by  them  all,  but  they  vary  aceordii^ 
to  the  degree  of  vlotence  which  fa  doae  to  the  i    ' 


faaUak  fa  applied  to  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  In  the  smaUot^  '    ' 


t  decree 
:hildren 


standings :  tlie  conduct  of  children  fa  tlierefore  oftra 
faMak^  but  not  akavrd  and  vrepaataromas  whichiare 
said  only  of  serious  thln^i  that  are  opposed  lo  pur 
Judgements:  It  fa  a*«iird  for  a  man  to  pemuade  another 
to  do  that  which  he  in  like  dreamslanoea  would  ol^ad 
todohlinaelf; 

But  grant  thailhose  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 
*Tfa  phrase  akanrd  to  call  a  villain  great; 
Who  wickedly  Is  wise  or  madly  hrave 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.— Pors. 
It  fa  prapaatarana  for  a  man  to  expoee  himself  to  the 
ridicttfa  of  others,  and  then  be  angry  with  those  who 
will  not  treat  hfan  respectfully ;  *  By  a  prapoaiaron^ 
desire  of  lMn9i  In  themi«lves  Indifferent  m      ' 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  tho 
are  Imaramanial  to  obtain/^BaasautT. 


EffOUSa   8TNONTBIS8. 


mRELIOIOOS,  PEOFAinS,  I1IPIO08. 

As  epllheti  to  derignatc  ttie  ebaraeter  of  the  poraon, 
fhef  fleem  to  riae  in  degree :  tbe  irrtUgunu  Is  negft- 
ttve ;  the  rnfame  and  miiiMW  ue  positive ;  tlie  lat- 
ter lieing  niucli  stronger  tban  ttie  former.  Tlie  ffftuA 
of  tbe  Latins,  from  fro  and  /snvs^  i.  e.  froaA  a /mm, 
fkr  from  tbe  temple,  were  tboee  not  initiated,  who  were 
■ot  permitted  to  talie  any  part  in  Hm  saered  mysMries 
and  rites,  wbenoe  by  a  natural  oonseqneace  tbose  who 
despbed  what  was  saered.    AU  men  who  are  not  poti- 


tfvdy  actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are  trralt/isw; 
'  An  officer  of  tbe  araiy  m  Roman  CatboHek  countries, 
would  be  afraid  to  pass  for  an  irretigioua  man  If  he 
should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  without  oflbring  up  liis 
dcToUons.*— Addisok.  Who,  if  we  include  all  snob 
as  show  a  disregard  to  the  outward  obserraneas  of 
religion,  form  a  too  numerous,  class :  vnftmkf  and 
impietf  are  however  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature ; 
Itaey  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard  for  reli- 
gion, but  in  a  positive  contempt  of  it  and  open  out- 
rage against  its  laws ;  the  prof  ana  man  treats  what  is 
saered  as  if  It  were  *ro/aiM ;  ^  These  have  caused  the 
weak  to  stumble  and  tbe  frofam  to  Maspheme,  oflbnd- 
\o%  tbe  one  sod  hardening  tbe  other.*— South.  What 
aSeliever  holds  in  reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  Indlflbreooe  <Mr  levity,  and 
as  a  matter  of  common  discourse,  by  a  wroftMo  man ; 
be  knowing  no  diflbrence  between  sacred  and  fro^'aiu; 
but  as  tbe  former  may  be  converted  into  a  source  of 
■candai  towards  others;  *Fly,  ye  frofaitui  if  not, 
draw  near  whb  awe.*— Yoch«.  The  imfiimM  man  Is 
directly  opposed  to  tiie  punu  man ;  the  former  Is  Ailed 
with  deflance  and  rebellion  against  bis  Mrter,  as  tb« 
latter  Is  with  love  and  (bar ;  the  former  curses,  while 
tbe  latter  prays;  tbe  former  is  bloated  wlib  pride  and 
eoneeit :  nie  latter  Is  foil  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment: we  have  a  piauft  of  the  former  Ui  tlM  devils, 
and  of  the  latter  In  the  saints.  When  applied  to 
things,  the  term  irrtUfhua  seems  10  be  somewhat 
more  poaldvely  opposed  to  religloa:  an  irrUiriouM 
book  is  not  merely  one  in  which  there  is  no  reltgioo, 
bat  that  also  whicli  is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
skeptical  or  licendous  wrliinfi :  the  vrofa.no  in  this 
ease  Is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach,  out  is  employed 
10  dlsiin^ulsh  what  is  evpressly  spiritual  in  tta  nature, 
ftom  that  which  is  temporal :  the  history  o^  nations  is 
frofono^  as  distinguished  firom  the  saered  biatofy  con- 
tained In  the  Bible:  the  wrltinn  of  the  heathens  are 
altoRCtlier  profmio  as  distinguished  fh>m  tJie  moral 
writings  of  Chrisdans,  or  the  believers  In  Divine  Reve- 
lation. On  the  other  band,  when  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
foMo  sentiment,  or  a  pro/ono  Joke,  profano  lips,  and 
the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  and  raproachfbl ;  *  No- 
thing \»  prof  ana  tbat  serveth  to  holy  tliinfk— Ralboh. 
hnpioug  Is  never  applied  but  to  what  to  personal,  and 
In  the  very  worst  ssose ;  an  impioua  tbcfncbt,  an  tsi- 
jfioua  wish,  or  an  unptfras  vow,  are  tlia  milts  of  an 

IjOve*s  great  divinl^  laahly  maintains 
Weak  vnptoua  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

CuKBaaLAiio. 

TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

Fhrawoar  Is  Saxon ;  poiymra  is  Latin ;  the  prepoal- 
Hon  for  and  per  are  both  privative,  and  the  words 
rignify  literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth ;  this  is, 
however,  not  their  only  distinetton :  to  Uromomt  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths ;  to  poHuro  Is  employed 
only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been  admlnistffred  by  the 
dvil  maglstrato. 

A  soldier  ft 


foro^earo  himself  who  brs^s  his  oath  of 


allegiance  by  desertfon :  and  a  subject  forameara  him- 
self who  takes  an  oath  of  allq;lanoe  to  his  Mi^esty 
which  he  afterward  violates ; 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  tUmforaioom! 

Not  sprung  lh>m  noble  bbxMl,  nor  goddess  bom ; 

Why  should  I  own  1  what  wone  have  I  to  fear  1 

Davonc. 
A  man  perhiroa  himself  In  a  court  of  law  who  sweara 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  (Use;  *  Tbe 
common  oath  of  the  Beylhlan  was  by  the  sword  and 
the  Are,  for  that  they  accounted  those  two  special 
divine  powers  which  should  work  venceance  on  the 
jMii^nrerv.*— Sraifsaa.  Fbrawear  to  used  oiilv  in  the 
proper  sense:  perjwa  may  ba  osad  flguraUvely  with 


regard  to  loven^vowt;  hs  wlw  descrta  Ua  laMraa  to 
whom  be  baa  pledged  his  aftetkm  is  a pM^MTsd  nan: 

Be  gone,  for  ever  leave  tfato  happy  sidiere ; 

For  pefjwr*i  lovers  liave  no  maosions  bere^— Laa. 

fbrawear  and  perktro  are  the  acts  of  Indlviduato; 
anbomt  ftom  tbe  LaUn  anUmmro.  signifies  to  make  to 
foravoar  :  a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  Mm- 
self;  but  ha  wlto  to  SK*«nMd  shares  htoguiU  with  lbs 


Thay  ware  auborn^d ; 
Ifaleohn  and  Dooalhain,  tbe  king*s  two  aoBi^ 
Aca  Blola  away  and  Aedw— SBAxanuBS. 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 
DoviLim  old  German  tUfeL  Saxon  daA  Wctoh 
d^/MTrrench  diahUt  Italian  ifaovsis,  Dutch  d^dri. 
Greek  iOHoXott  ttom  6ui0dk)^y  to  traduce  sinrito 
properly  a  cahimniator,  and  to  always  taken  in  toe  bad 
sense,  for  tbe  spirit  which  indies  to  evil,  and  tempit 
man  tbrouch  tbe  medium  of  their  evil  paaslons; 
h  in  Latin  dmwn,  Grsek  iaiimvt  from  U»  to 


know,  slgnlAes  one  knowing,  tbat  is,  having  prelar 
natural  knowledge,  and  to  talcen  eltlier  in  a  bad  or 
good  sense  for  the  power  that  acts  within  us  and  cob- 
tn^  our  actions. 

Since  ihedavU*  to  reprsseoted  as  the  fbtber  of  aO 
wlekadneas,aasodatton8  have  been  oonoected  witbUis 
name  tbat  render  its  pronoonclaUon  in  fomUlar  dto- 
courae  oflbnsive  to  tlie  chastened  ear ;  wbfle  deawa  to 
a  torm  of  indldbreat  apnlicatioo,  that  to  conMnooly 
substituted  in  lis  stead  to  designato  cilber  a  good  or  aa 
evU  spiriL 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  tbe  torm  dsmen  b  takaa 
always  io  a  bad  sense ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
understood  by  tlie  word  drnwum  any  sphit  or  gsnlns 
good  or  evil,  but  particularly  the  good  spirit  or  gaanUaa 
angel,  who  was  supposed  to  accompany  a  man  Awn 
bis  birth.  Socrates  professed  to. be  always  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  dsmon^  and  hto  example  has  beea 
foltowed  by  other  heathen  philosophers,  particularty 
those  of  tbe  Piatonlck  sect.  Hence  tbe  use  of  these 
terms  in  ordinary  discourse,  tbe  dent  being  always 
considered  as  tlie  supernatural  agent,  who,  by  toe 
divine  permission,  acts  on  tbe  hearts  and  minds  of 
men;  but  a  demon  to  appAed  generally  and  IndeAnitoly 
In  tbe  sense  of  any  spirit  Tbe  devil  to  said  in  prover- 
bial dli«couise  to  be  In  such  things  as  go  contrary  to 
tlie  wish ;  the  demon  of  Jealouqr  is  said  to  possess  the 
mind  that  to  altogether  carried  away  with  that  paasioa. 
Men  who  wtoh  to  have  credit  for  mo'e  goodiiese  than 
they  possess,  and  to  throw  the  loaifof  guilt  otT  them- 
selves, attribute  to  the  devil  a  perpetual  endeavour  to 
draw  them  into  the  commissloo  of  crimes ;  '  The 
eneraisa  we  are  to  oootond  with  are  not  men  but 
d«0ti«.*— TiLLOTsoN .  Wherever  tbe  demon  of  disoord 
has  got  admittance,  there  to  a  farewett  to  all  (be  com- 
forts of  social  lifo;  *  My  good  demon,  who  sal  at  my 
right  hand  during  the  course  of  thb  whole  vtofcrn, 
observiag  in  me  a  buraiuc  desire  to  Join  that  glorioua 
company,  told  me  he  hIgiiQr  approved  of  that  generous 
ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transpoited.*— Aixbiaos. 

HERETICTK,  BOHTSMATICK,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NONCONFORMIST. 
A  Aareiiok  is  tbe  maintalner  of  koreof  {v.  Hot^rv 
doz) ;  tJie  adUavMtick  to  tbe  author  or  promoter  of 
eekiam;  tbe  sseCarMa  or  aectarv  to  tbe  member  of  a 
aeet ;  the  diaaenter  to  one  who  dtaaenta  from  tbe  e«tab> 
Itobmeot;  and  tbe  noneottforwuat  one  who  dnea  not 
eooform  to  the  establishment  A  man  to  a  keroUeM 
€Muy  for  mattors  of  foltb  and  doctrine,  but  he  ia  a 
aekiamatidt  in  matters  of  discipline  and  practice.  The 
koretiek  therefore  to  not  always  n.aekiamatiek.  nor  the 
adkiamaUek  a  keretiek.  Whoever  holds  the  doetrinea 
that  are  common  to  the  Roman  Catholick  and  the 
reformed  Churches,  is  not  a  keretiek  In  the  Proiestaat 
rense  of  the  word;  although  be  may  in  many  outward 
ffinnalttles  be  a  ackiamatick.  The  CalvintoH  are  not 
keretiekat  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  ackiomaiicko  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  membera  of  tini 
establishment,  who  hold  though  thay  do  not  avow 
keretical  notions. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Gini4 :«  DiaUo. 


jsnt^usu  BVMoinnfE0. 


The  kentick  ta  eomldcred  u  nch  with  regard  to  the 
Catbolick  Church,  or  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
holding  the  same  fandamental  principles;  *When  a 
Papist  usvs  the  word  keretiek*  be  generally  mean 
froteetanta,  when  a  Protestant  uses  the  word,  be 
generally  means  any  penons  wirfully  and  contentiously 
Obstinate  la  fundamenta!  erroors.*— Watts.  But  the 
iekiMmatick  and  sectarian  are  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  paiticahir  establlahed  bodies  of  Christians. 
SdUsm^  from  the  Greek  cnj^w,  to  split,  denotes  an 
action,  and  the  gdusmatiekiB  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  In  his  own  individual  capeycity :  the  aeetarian 
does  not  expiessly  perfimn  a  patt,  be  aoerely  holds  a 
relation ;  he  does  aoc  divMe  mof  thing  himself,  but 
belongs  lo  that  which  is  already  cut  or  divided.  The 
McAismaiiekt  therefore,  takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
moral  rBsponsibtnty  of  the  sMwsi ;  but  the  teetarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
of  his  sect :  whatever  guilt  attaches  to  aeJUsm  attaches 
to  ibe  sekumatiek;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent,  who  acta 
fhHB  an  erroneoos  prlneiple.  If  not  an  unchristian  tem- 
per: the  suturimt  la  often  aa  Involuntary  agent:  he 
Mlo  ws  that  to  which  he  has  been  incklentally  attaclied. 
It  la  poasihle,  therefwe,  to  be  a  seAwsutftdk,  and  not  a 
9e€t^riam:m  also  to  be  a  tettmriami  and  not  a  tekU- 
wtmHek.  Tboae  professed  membera  of  the  establish* 
meot  who  allbet  the  title  of  evangelical,  and  wish  to 
nftlm  upon  Ibe  Choich  the  peeiillarMes  of  .the  Calvln- 
iBlfek  doelrine,  and  to  Ingraft  their  own  modee  and 
fimns  into  ItadlKlpUiie,  are  «dbw«M<a«Jw,  but  not  sse- 
UrioM;  <Tbe  aeki&mntieka  disturb  the  sweet  peace 
of  o«ir  Cbnrch.'— HowBL.  On  the  other  hand,  ihoae 
wbo  by  Uitb  and  education  are  attached  to  a  sect,  are 
stetarUmSt  but  not  always  schuwuUieiU;  *Ia  the 
houae  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  ofllcem, 
Butler  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  ttc 
turwt  that  he  is  said  ta  have  written  or  begun  his  poem 
at  this  time*— JoHNsoa.  Consequently,  sdUnmtuk 
b  a  term  of  mucfa  greater  reproach  than  Mctertaa. 

The  sdUraMUicJk'and  secUrian  have  a  reference  to 
any  established  body  of  Christians  of  any  country; 
but  di»9tnUr  Is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabR- 
aats  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  bearinc  relation  only  to 
the  eatablished  Church  of  England:  it  includes  not' 
only  those  who  have  individually  and  personally  re- 
nooBced  the  doctruies  of  the  Church,  but  those  who 
are  in  a  sUle  of  UstaU  or  dUference  from  it  Dis- 
»muer»  are  not  necessarily  either  MtkitmaUcka  or  sse* 
teTMM,  Ibr  British  Boman  CathoUcks,  and  ibe  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  are  all  iu*miUr$,  although  they 
are  the  reverse  or  what  is  undemtood  by  $eki*wuUi*k 
and  saetmrMM  :  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  tckumalicka 
and  ttaaruttu  are  not  diMsatcrs,  because  every  esta- 
bOshed  community  of  Clirisiians,  all  over  the  world, 
have  had  individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individuals, 
setting  themselves  up  against  them:  the  term  das- 
»emter  belnt  in  a  great  measure  technical,  It  may  be 
applied  Individually  or  generally  without  conveying 
aay  idea  of  reproach;  *Of  the  duseiaer§,  Swift  did 
aoi  wish  ID  Infringe  the  totaratioo,  but  he  opposed 
tUr  eacroachments.*— Johnson.  Tbe  same  may  be 
mid  o€  ncac^ersMft,  which  Is  a  more  special  term, 
fcMiiyH«y  only  such  as  do  not  ttmfim  to  some  eata- 
Misbed  or  national  religion;  *  Watia  is  at  least  one  of 
Ibe  few  poelB  with  whom  youth  and  Ignorance  may  be 
safely  pleaoed ;  and  happy  wUI  that  reader  be,  whose 
bM^Ib  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to  huitalo 
him  la  aU  hot  hla  iieM«ey«psufy.*— Johnson.  Con- 
seqammy,  all  asenibers  or  the  Romish  Church,  or  of 
Jm  Kirfc  of  Seotiand,  are  eicluded  from  the  number 
of  ntmMittfurmUtM;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
Britlsb-bora  tabJeeiB,  not  adhering  to  these  two  forms, 
and  at  cbeaaroe  timo  renoaaebic  the  estabUshed  form 
ef  ibeir  coaatry,  are  of  thia  number,  among  whom  may 
he  feekuaed  Indepeadenta,  Presbyterians,  Baptista, 
Oaafceia,  Methodists,  and  all  otber  such  ••Ua  as  have 


HBTEBODOZT,  HEBE8T. 

J52n:fali2a^22S?^2!S^ 

lasdMr or  aaiBarent  doctiuie ;  Jisrssy,  rroa  tne  oreea 
{larnit  •  choice,  algniiles  aa  optaiion  adopted  by  bidlvl- 
Imdebolea. 
•  Tto  be  of  a  dUferat  pmiaasloit  la  Usesrsdwy ;  to 

•  VU»  iMbMi :  «•  flMUqm,  MtdrodoM." 


hare  a  ftdth  of  ontf*s  own  if  Asresy;  tbe  Aatersdoxf 
characterizes  the  opinions  formed ;  the  hertaf  cbarae- 
terizes  thu  individual  forming  the  opinion:  the  Acts- 
rodozjf  exists  independently  and  for  itself;  '  All  wrong 
notions  in  religion  are  ranked  under  the  general  name 
of  A«c«ro<ios.*— OoLDiKO.  The  ktrt$y  sets  itself  up 
against  othen;  ^  HtUrodozte*^  flthe  dftctrines,  yea, 
aod  AcroMM,  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as 
preaching.*— Bull.  As  all  division  supposes  errour 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words  heterodoM 
and  Asrssy  are  ap|rfled  only  to  human  opinions,  and 
stricter  In  the  sense  of  a  false  opinion,  formed  fai  die* 
tlnciton  ftom  that  wbfeh  is  better  founded ;  but  the 
former  respects  any  opinions,  Important  or  otherwise; 
the  latter  refen  only  to  matters  of  hnportanee:  the 
ktruf  is  therefore  a  fundamenul  errour.  There  has 
been  much  ketervdozf  in  the  Christian  world  at  aU 
times,  aad  aaiong  these  have  been  hereaiea  denying 
the  plahiest  and  most  serious  truths  whfeh  have  beea 
acknowledged  bj  the  great  body  of  Christlaoa  shioa 
thaApoailes. 

OMEN,  PB06N0BTICK,  PRESAGE. 

An  ttaese  terms  express  some  token  or  sign  of  whM 
la  to  come ;  osisa,  In  LaUn  ssMa,  probably  comes  ftom. 
the  Greek  oU^m  to  think,  because  It  is  what  givea 
rise  u>  much  coqfectnre ;  froptMtieky  In  Greek  epof- 
vwSTiDiw,  fton  sptfyni^aw,  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  Judges  a  thing  before  band,  beeanai 
^pragmttick  is  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  tha 
understanding ;  the  vraaag*  is  tbe  eentbaeoi  of  ff 
«tfni#,  or  Ibe  thing  by  which  one  prtamgat. 

The  0mm  aad  nragmaaUek  are  both  drawn  ftom  ei- 
temal  oldectt ;  tfie  prtaage  is  drawn  ftom  one's  own 
feelings.  The  smmu  is  drawn  ftom  olifeets  that  have 
no  necessary  connexion  with  tbe  thing  they  are  made 
to  repreaent;  it  Is  the  ftult  of  tbe  imagination,  aad 
rests  OB  superstition :  the  ^e/wetlicfc,  on  tbe  contrary, 
is  a  sign  which  perukes  in  some  degree  of  the  auelity 
of  the  Itafaig  denoted.  Omana  were  drawn  by  the 
heathens  fimn  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of 
beaaia;  *AveB  dant  omina  dlra.*—* Tibiti.lvs.  And 
oftenthnes  from  diflereut  incidents;  thus  Ulysses, 
when  landed  on  hla  native  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter 
that  he  would  give  him  a  double  sign  by  which  he 
might  know  that  he  ahouM  be  permitted  to  slay  tha 
suitors  of  his  wife ;  and  when  be  heard  the  thunder, 
and  saw  a  raaidea  supplicating  the  gods  in  the  temple, 
be  took  these  for  esiaas  that  he  sfaiiHid  tanmadiaiely 
proceed  to  put  in  execution  his  design;  the  amm  waa 
therefore  coasklersd  as  a  supernatural  sign  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose;  *  A  signal  ssmb  stopped  the  passhig 
nosL'— PoPB.  FrafUMiieka^  on  the  other  hand,  are 
discovered  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  ofeifeeta 
in  which  they  exist,  aa  tbe  prv/aMtscA*  of  a  mortal 
diaeaae  are  known  to  none  so  well  aa  tbe  physician ; 
the  arvfiMttidls  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  beat  known 
tothenuuriner; 

Though  yonr  frognoaHeka  ran  too  feet. 
They  must  be  verified  at  last— Swirr. 
In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  amen,  Is  also  applied  to 
objects  wbk^  serve  aa  a  sign,  or  enable  a  peraon 
to  draw  a  rational  inference,  which  brings  h  nearer  In 
sense  to  the  prornoatuk  and  the  vraaaga:  but  the 
esi«a  may  be  used  of  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad, 
the  prognoaUek  mostly  of  that  which  is  bad.  It  la 
an  MMM  of  our  success,  if  we  And  those  of  whom  we 
have  to  ask  a  favour  in  a  good  humour;  'Hammond 
would  steal  fnan  his  fellows  into  places  of  his  privacv, 
there  to  say  liis  prayers,  omena  of  his  future  paclfte 
temper  and  eminent  devotion.'~FBLL.  The  spirit  of 
discontent  which  pervades  tbe  countenances  and  die* 
course  of  a  people  if  a  praguoatUk  of  some  popular 


Gueftii  observers 
By  sve^rf^nesKdfct  may  foretell  a  shower.— Swxrr. 
PreatM  when  edifying  a  sentiment,  is  commonly 
applied  to  what  is  unfevourable :  '  I  know  but  one  way 
of  fortifying  my  soul  against  tnese  gloomy  prtaagaa 
that  la,  by  seeming  to  myaelf  the  proieettoa  of  that 
Being  wbo  dispoaes  of  eveala.*— Asdison.  But  when 
taken  for  that  by  which  oaa  preaMgaa^  it  is  understeed 
favourably,  or  in  an  indiiferent  sense.  The  qukcknese 
of  powen  discoverable  hi  a  boy  to  maeliam  a/re> 
aaga  of  Ms  f 
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Own  J07  fflIM,  ind  iboQt 
Pr$$&g§  of  vktory.—Mu.Tos. 


no  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 
Augur^  In  French  OMgurtr^  Latin  <ni#itrhiM,  Gomw 
from  aoM  a  bird,  aa  an  •ugmry  waa  originally,  and  at 
Oi  times,  principally  drawn  ttota  tiM  song,  the  flight, 
or  other  actioas  of  birds.  The  augmrinm  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  otAnvim  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  species 
of  divination  practised  by  the  oMgnn^  who  professed 
to  foretell  events,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenoaena, 
from  the  chattering  or  flight  of  birds,  from  the  sacrad 
ehickeiis,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eaKng  their 
meat ;  from  quadrupeds,  such  as  wolves,  fozes,  goats, 
%c ;  or,  lastly,  from  what  they  called  the  dtr«,  or  the 
tocidann  which  befell  persons,  as  sneexlng,  stumbling, 
i^liing  salt,  or  meeting  partlcuiar  objects ;  whence  by 
a  natural  extension  in  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  haa 
been  used  10  signify  any  conjecture  respecting  futurity. 
Presage,  in  French  pr^More^  from  the  haxinvrm  and 
s^i'e  to  be  instinctively  wise,  signifles  to  be  thus  wise 
about  what  is  to  come ;  forebode  is  compovnded  of 
/on-,  and  the  Saxon  ^orfiaa,  and  the  English  Aid.  10 
offer  or  to  declare,  sigaiiying  to  pronounce  on  f\itiirity ; 
kotoken,  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token ,-  portend^  in  Latin 

CtoHdo^  compounded  of  for  tat  fro  and  Undo^  signi- 
to  set  or  show  fortli. 

To  Amgur  signifles  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of  as 
an  aHfttry;  to  forbode  and  freeage  Is  to  flmn  a  con- 
clusion in  one's  own  mind :  to  broken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  things  evfur  or  ^rstagv; 
pemms  only  forebode;  things  only  betekem  or  porU»d. 
'Smsitrinr  is  a  calculation  of  some  Aitura  event,  in 
which  the  Imaglnadon  seems  to  •  much  concerned 
as  the  underManding :  preeaging  ather  a  conclosion 
Of  deduction  of  what  may  be  from  what  is ;  it  lies  in 
the  understanding  more  than  In  the  imagination :  fore- 
boding  lies  altogether  in  the  imagination.  Things  are 
said  to  ketokem^  which  present  natural  signs ;  those  are 
said  to  portend^  which  present  extraordinary  or  super* 
natural  signa. 

Ir  oMgure  111  for  the  prosperity  of  a  couDlry  or  a 
state  witen  its  wealth  has  increased  so  as  to  iake«way 
Uie  ordinary  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  Introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure;  *  There  is  always  an 
OMgury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  is  Hkely  to  be, 
from  the  preliminary  steps  itiat  are  made  to  bring  It 
aboat.*^  BoaKB.  We  presage  the  Aiture  greatness  of 
a  man  fh>m  the  indications  which  he  gives  of  pcwsess- 
ing  an  elevated  character;  *  An  opinion  has  been  king 
oooceived,  that  quicknem  of  Invention,  accuracy  of 
Judgement,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before 
the  usual  time,  presage  a  short  life.'— Johnsoh.  A 
distempered  mind  is  nf^  to  forebode  every  ill  from  the 
meet  trivial  circumstances ;  *  What  conscience  fore- 
bodesj  revelation  verifies,  assuring  us  that  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  acoording 
10  his  works.'— Blair.  We  see  with  pleasure  those 
actions  in  a  child  which  betoken  an  ingenuous  temper; 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end ; 

A  blaze  betokens  brevity  of  life, 

A*  If  bright  emben  should  emit  a  flame.— Touno. 


A  mariner  sees  with  pala  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
which  portends  a  storm ; 
BkilI'd  In  the  wlng'd  Inhabtunts  of  the  air. 
What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare, 
O !  say— for  all  religious  riles  portend 
A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.—DnTSBi' 
The  moralist  augum  ao  good  to  the  morals  of  a  nation 
from  the  lax  discipline  wiiich  prevails  In  the  education 
of  youih;   he  presages  the  loss  of  independence  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles  of  subor- 
dination have  not  been  eariy  engeiuered.    Men  some- 
times/»re&oda  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  them, 
but  they  otUsatt  forebode  evils  which  never  come. 

TO  FORETELL,   PREDICT,  PROPHE8T. 

PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  /sr<t«U,  eompounded  otfore  and  tett;  prediet, 

from  pr«B  and  dico ;  propkaoy^  in  French  propk^isery 

Latin  propkettso,  Greek  inoi^Ts6u,  all  signify  to  teil, 

expound,  or  dodara  wliat  Is  to  happen,  and  convey  the 


Idea  of  a  verbal  communfcatton  of  fhturtij  to  ottas 
vregnostieale^  from  the  Greek  speyiMSoxw  to  kaoir 
beforehand,  to  bode  or  imagine  to  one's  self  befoie 
hand,  denotes  the  action  of  feeUng  rather  than  spear 
big  tf  things  to  come. 

fhreull  to  the  roost  general  in  its  sense,  and  famiUtf 
in  its  application ;  we  foretell  common  events ;  we  msy 
predict  that  which  is  common  or  uncommon ;  pro^ 
des  are  for  the  most  part  Important ;  foretelling  Is  ss 
ordinary  gift;  one  foreUUs  by  a  simjile  calculation  or 
guess; 

Above  the  rest,nbe  sun,  who  never  Use. 

ForeteUs  ihecbaageof  weather  in  thesklca. 

DrnTDBK 

To  predict  and  propkesy  are  extraordinary  gifts ;  oas 
vredicU  either  by  a  supcriour  degree  of  intellkence,  of 
by  a  supernatural  pov/er  real  or  supposed ;  '  Thecoa- 
sequences  of  siifl'isring  the  French  to  establish  thea- 
selves  in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  aeearacy 
and  discernment*— RoBBRTsoH.  *  In  Christ  they  aO 
meet  with  on  invincible  evidence,  as  if  they  were  sot 
predictions,  but  after  relations ;  and  the  penmen  of 
them  not  orophels,  but  evangelists.'— South.  One 
prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration  real  or  auppoaed; 
An  ancient  augur  vrepAensd  ftom  benea, 
M  Behold  on  Latiao  shuraaa  teeign  prince !« 

IhtTVSIk 

Men  of  discernment  and  experience  easily  foreutt  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fkll  under  their  notice. 
The  priests  among  the  heathens,  like  the  aatrologcra 
and  coi^urers  of  more  modern  times,  pretended  to  *re- 
diet  events  that  effected  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  propkecff  was  one  among  the  number  of  ths 
supernatural  gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost  '  No  arguments  mads 
a  stronger  impression  on  these  Pagan  converts,  th^ 
the  preinctlons  relating  to  our  Saviour,  in  thoM  old 
prophetlck  writings  deposited  among  the  hands  of  tlie 
greatest  enemies  to  Christianity.*- Aodison. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs 
foretell  and  preduA ;  it  is  therefore  a'  term  of  less  value 
than  prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  being  veri- 
fied, and  a  prophecy  fulfilled :  the  predictions  of  alma- 
naek- makers  respecting  the  weather  are  as  seldom 
verified  as  the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthusiasts 
are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes  or  tiM 
aflStirs  of  governments.  To  prognosticate  Is  an  act  cC 
the  understanding;  It  Is  guided  by  outward  syniptoini 
as  a  rule ;  it  la  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  by  out 
ward  objects ;  a  physician  prognoeticales  the  crisis  of 
a  disorder  by  the  fivmptonis  discoverable  In  the  patient; 
''Who  that  should  view  the  small  beginnings  of  some 
persons  could  imagine  or  pro|riu>«ttcate  tho^  vast  in- 
creases of  fortune  that  have  afterward  followed  them 

— SOITTH. 


CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

Conjectitre,  in  French  co^jectnre^  Latin  conjoctnrm 
from  eonjieio  or  eon  andjoos  to  throw  togeLher,ng- 
nifies  the  thing  put  together  or  framed  in  the  ntind 
without  design  or  foundation ;  supposition,  in  Freuch 
supposition^  from  suppono,  compounded  of  sub  and 
pono  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  «v^ 
one's  thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality;  surmise,  co-- 
pounded  of  sur  or  sub  and  wisr.  Latin  missus  pa  * 
ciple  of  mitto  to  send  or  put  iorth,  haa  an  ortgina. 
meaning  similar  to  the  former. 

I  All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  something  in  the 
mind  Independent  of  the  reality;  but  eonjeUure  Is 
founded  less  on  rational  inference  than  «ii|»^M>ti«ii ; 
and  surmise  less  than  either ;  any  circumstance,  hovr«- 
ever  trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  eonjeeture ;  some  rea 
sons  are  reouisite  to  produce  a  suppositlsn;  a  parti- 
cular  state  of  feeling  or  uain  of  thinking  may  of  itself 
create  a  surmise. 

Although  the  same  epithets  are  generaHy  applicable 
10  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may  with  propriety  aay  that 
a  cMiKctars  is  Idle;  a  supposition  false;  a  sttrauss 
fanuful. 

Coi^ectures  are  employed  on  events,  their  causos, 
consequences,  and  contingencies;  *Ia  the  castingof 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  briiw 
the  event  ao  much  as  uador  c^sefuw.'— Soutb.  Sm- 
posUisn  h  concerned  in  ^peeulaave  points;  *  Thki  !■ 


ENGLISH  BTTVONTIHES. 


miy  m  tnlWIbmtT  vpon  M^on'etM,  that  If  •  thing 
bt  true  It  is  impoMtUe  to  be  Talse.*— TiLLoraoH.  Sur- 
mut  is  employed  on  penoaal  concerns;  *  To  let  go 
private  gmrmires  wbereby  the  thing  Is  not  made  better 
or  tvorse:  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead 
them  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  frus- 
trate.*—Ho  jExa.  The  secret  measures  of  government 
give  rise  to  various  caa;e€tHr««:  all  tiw  auppositiont 
which  are  formed  respeciiiia  comets  aeem  at  present  to 
fall  short  of  the  truth :  the  oehavionr  of  a  person  will 
often  occasion  a  surmise  respecting  bis  Intentions  and 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  dlaguised.  Anilqua- 
rians  and  etymologists  deal  much  In  conjectures;  they 
have  Buipie  scope  afforded  them  for  asserting  what  can 
be  neither  proved  nor  denied;  *  Persons  of  studious 
and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  eon- 
jeelures  upon  futurity/— Addison.  Religionists  are 
lileaaed  U>  build  many  sv/rpsMtiffus  of  a  doctrinal  na- 
ture nn  the  Scriptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own 
parlUI  and  forced  Interpreiatiooa  of  the  Scriptures ; 
*  Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  tlia  journey  to 
Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  following  Re- 
view of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and 
inconsistencies,  which  can  onlv  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  si^aositism  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by 
the  author.*— Ttrwbitt.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  Justice,  not  to  express  any  svrmises  which 
we  may  enieruin,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  oiliers,  which  may  not  redound  to  their  credit ; 
'  Any  tlie  least  surmise  of  neglect  has  laiaed  an  aver- 
■loa  in  one  man  to  anotlier.*— South. 


TO  CONJECTURE,  GUESS,  DIVINE. 

Omfartartafi  in  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide  Con- 
Jsstare),  in  nearly  allied  tof-aeffsni^  and  dwiniug; 
guess,  in  Saxon  and  Low  German  gissen,  is  connected 
with  the  word  gkoH^  and  the  German  geistt  ^^  spirit, 
signifying  the  aciioiiof  a  spirit ;  tfrvme,  from  the  Latin 
dtet'jms  and  Deus  a  God.  signifies  to  think  and  know 
as  independenUy  as  a  God. 

We  emtjeeture  that  which  may  be ;  *  When  we  look 
upon  such  thinp  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be,  human 
reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  ccnjeeture  what  will 
bc.*~8oirrB.    We  guess  that  a  tbtaig  actually  Is  or 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents  I 
7oa  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  Ather's  death. 
Bbakspkare. 
Weesnjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions; 
we  guess  that  it  is  a  certain  hour.    The  conjeeiuring 
is  opposed  to  tlie  fiill  conviciiuH  of  a  thing ;  thegveas- 
ng  is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  tbmg ; 

And  these  discoveries  make  us  all  confess 
Tliat  sublunary  science  is  but  ^racss.— Dknhajc. 

A  child  guesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  properly  learned;  a  fanciful  perron  employs 
etmjeeturs  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  con- 


To  gusss  and  ceitjeeture  both  imply,  fur  the  most 
part,  the  Judging  or  forming  an  opinion  without  any 
froands;  but  sometimes  they  are  used  for  a  judgement 
on  some  grounds ;  *  One  mtiy  guess  by  Plato^s  wriiliip>, 
that  bis  meaning  as  to  the  inr'eriour  deities,  was,  tluu 
they  who  would  have  them  might,  and  they  who  would 
ant  might  leave  them  alone;  hut  that  himself  had  a 
rlRht  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.'— Stilurq- 


Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 
Csnjeeturs  all  the  rest— DRVDKNi 
To  fuess  and  esujseiure  are  the  natural  acts  of  the 
mbid:  die»M,  in  Its  proper  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act; 
la  this  sense  the  heathens  affected  to  dtvtns  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being;  and  impoa- 
t«s  in  our  lime  presume  to  dnine  In  matters  that  are 
set  above  the  teach  of  human  comprdienslon.  The 
•eiai  is  however  employed  to  denote  a  speclesof  ^«eir». 
«£in  dilihKttt  matteia,  as  to  dfvms  the  meaning  of  a 


Walking  th«r  lalk»d,  and  flnltleasly  dwin'd 
What  Mend  the  priestess  by  those  words  deslgnU 


TO  DOUBT,  aUESTTON,  DI8FUTB. 

nouhty  In  French  isalsr,  Lattai  dukits  trom  duhius, 
comes  fVom  i^  and  /v^saCw,  in  the  same  mmtner  as 
our  frequentative  ifsvAC,  signifying  to  have  two  opin- 
ions ;  questism^  in  Latin  qumstie^  ftooi  ^srrs,  to  inquire, 
signifies  to  make  a  question  or  inquiry:  dispmUy  ftam 
the  Latin, i/ffpato,  or  dts  asunder  and  puts  to  think,  i^ 
nifies  literally  to  think  dtfiTereuUy. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying 
Its  decision.  Tlie  doubt  lies  altocether  in  the  mind ;  it 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  questioning  or  disputing: 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision ;  by  the  latter 
we  actually  demand  proofs  in  order  to  assist  us  In  de- 
ciding. We  may  doubt  In  silence ;  we  cannot  question 
or  dispute  without  expressing  it  directly  or  Indirectly. 

He  who  siisgests  doubts  does  it  with  cauUon;  he 
who  makes  a  qaestion  throws  in  difficulties  with  a 
degree  of  confidence.  Donbts  innlaoate  themselvea 
Into  the  mtud  oftentimes  Involuntarilron  the  part  of  the 
doubtsr;  suestisns  are  always  made  with  an  express 
design.  We  dsubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on 
abstruse  as  well  as  common  siibj|ecis,  we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  inte- 
rest ;  disputing  Is  no  less  personal  than  questioning,  but 
the  disputs  res|>ectt  the  opinions  or  aaserttons  of 
another;  the  question  respects  his  moral  character  or 


qualities;  we  doubt  Ute  truth  of  a  poaitioo;  'For my 
part  I  think  ihe  being  of  a  God  is  so  tittle  to  be  doubted, 
that  I  think  it  Is  almost  tlie  only  truth  we  are  sure  o^ 


— Addison.    We  question  the  veradty  of  au  author; 
Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 

Is  not  lo  queeHen^  but  to  prove  our  mighL— Pops. 
The  existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  far  a  gnat 
length  of  time ;  but  ibe  tesUmony  of  creditable  persons, 
who  have  lately  seen  them,  ought  now  to  pot  it  out  of 
all  donbL    When  tJie  practicability  of  any  plan  is  ques- 
tiouedy  it  Is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther  into  Ita 
merits.    When  the  aulhorlly  of  the  person  hi  disputsd 
it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  ofl'er  his  advice  or  opinion; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to  the  individual: 
the  question  and  diitpute  frequently  respect  others. 
We  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  sble  to  succeed;  we 
question  another's  right  to  interfere ;  we  dispute  a  per 
son's  clslm  to  any  honour;  we  ifea^t  whether  a  thing 
will  answer  the  end  prr>posed;  we  question  the  utility 
of  any  one  mnking  the  attempt;  we  dispute  the  justice 
of  any  legal  sentence:  In  this  application  of  the  terms 
question  and  dispute^  the  former  expresses  a  leas  deci- 
sive feeling  and  action  than  the  latter. 

There  are  many  doubtful  casen  in  medicine,  wher« 
the  physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide;  there  are  many 
questionable  measure?  propofsed  by  those  who  are  in  or 
out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There  are 
many  disputable  points  between  man  and  man  which 
cause  much  angry  feelinR  niid  dli<poBition ;  to  doubt 
every  thing  is  more  Inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
the  rcadinrm  to  believe  every  thins ;  a  disposition  to 
question  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  others,  is  much 
more  calculateri  to  give  ofiencc  than  lo  prevent  decep. 
tion.  A  disposition  to  dispute  every  thing  another  sayi 
or  does  renders  a  person  very  unfit  to  be  dealt  with. 

DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 
The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should  believe ;  the 
suspenssy  ftom  tlic  Latin  suspensus  and  suspendeo  to 
hang  upon,  has  regard  to  thot  which  we  wish  u>  know 
or  ascertain.  Wc  are  in  doubt  for  the  want  of  evi- 
dence; we  are  in  suspense  for  the  want  of  certainty. 
The  doubt  interrupts  our  progress  I"  the  attainment  of 
truth;  'Could  any  dlfllculty  have  been  proposed,  the 
resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  it 
could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  into  doubL'—Soirrm. 
The  suspense  inipedra  us  in  the  attainment  of  our 
objects,  or  in  our  motives  to  action :  the  former  la  eon- 
nected  principally  with  the  understanding;  the  latter 
acts  upon  the  hones;  It  is  frequently  a  state  betweoa 
hope  and  fbar.  We  have  our  doubts  about  tbinis  that 
have  no  regard  to  time;  'Gold  is  a  wonderful  cteaier 
of  the  understanding;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
scruple  In  an  instant*— A ddison.  We  are  in  suspense 
about  things  that  are  to  hap|>en  In  future,  or  that  are 
about  (o  be  done;  *Tlie  bundle  of  hay  on  eUhet  lidt 


BSfOUOH  BTNONTMES. 


Mriktng  Ua^ttae  u^  ri|bt  vad  naell  io  Um  nine  pro- 
portion, would  kaepbim  m  perpetnal  tii*pen»9.* — Aooi- 
•oir.  Those  are  tbe  tout  inclined  to  doukt  who  bwe 
tbe  moet  tborouch  iuiowMge  of  a  sublecl;  Uioee  are 
the  leaat  expoivd  to  the  unpteannt  roelinf  of  autpsMt 
who  coo6ne  tbeir  wiehei  lo  tbe  preieat ; 
Ten  dmye  tbe  prophet  in  nufeiue  Kmaln'd, 
Would  no  man*a  ftite  pranouoee ;  at  la«  coiiatnlii*4 


Dy  Iihacus,  lie  solenuily  deslgn'd 
Me  for  ibe  McrUlce.~DiLT 


JDOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUa,  UNCEETAIN, 
PRECABI0U8. 
Tbe  d^uHftU  admits  of  doubt  (v.  D^mH^  BnaptmUf: 
tbc4«Meii«crealeBau8penae.    The4«m*0aiawidof 
tliinss  in  wliicb  we  are  required  to  have  aa  opinion; 
Ibe  iMHoma  raapecia  evenia  and  things  ibat  muMspeak 
A»r  Uiemaelvaa.    In  dmbtfnl  eases  It  is  adviseable  for 
a  Judge  to  lean  to  tbe  side  of  mercy;  •  la  handling  the 
right  of  war.  I  am  not  willing  to  bitenaU  matter 
Umhtfml  with  that  wblcb  is  out  of  dnkV—h^CQii, 
While  the  issue  of  a  contest  is  duMetw,  all  judgement 
of  tbe  parttesi  or  of  tbe  eaae,  murt  to  careAiUy 
avoided ; 
His  utSBOst  pow*r,  with  adverse  power  oppoi*d 
In  d«A>Mw  battle  on  the  ptelns  of  heav'n. 

MiLTOir. 
ft  If  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  da^tfii»  and 
^ahiouty  being  both  derivations  (Vom  the  same  Latin 
words  dubiu  and  d^m*^  are  or  may  be  indifferently 
used  in  many  inafaaces,  according  as  It  may  suit  the 
verse  or  otherwise ; 
Tbe  Greeks  with  slain  Ttepolemoa  letir'd, 
Whoae  Ml  Ulysses  viewed  with  (bry  Ar'd ; 
DwMbtfml  If  Jove's  great  son  be  should  puraMk 
Or  pour  Ua  vengeanee  on  tbe  Lyclan  erew.— Pora. 
At  the  tower  end  of  tbe  room  Is  to  be  a  slda-lable  for 
persons  of  neatfbme,  but  iuhimu  existence  ,  such  as 
Hercules,  Theseus,   JBoeas,   Achilles,  Hector,  and 
others.'— a  wirr. 

DwnMfml  and  dmbUna  bavshalways  a  relation  to  the 
person  forming  tbe  opinion  on  tbe  subject  in  ouestioa ; 
d  MweariaiM  are  epitbels  wbteh  deilgnaie 

B  of  tbe  things  tbemseives.    Whatever  is 

uncertain  may  from  that  very  drcumstance  be  d^mkt- 
ful  or  imhivuM  to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  upon 
them ;  but  they  may  bediwignated  for  their  wMcrtaiiKy 
without  any  regani  to  tbe  opinions  wlilcb  they  may 
give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  be  i^mblful  or  «m 
Ibe  lengib  of  his  stay  is  otinncr  described  as  itaeertera 
than  as  dvubtfMl.  The  dmubtfid  Is  opposed  lo  that  on 
which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion ;  tbe  «iie«rtat» 
Id  that  which  Is  dellnlte  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy 
of  any  medicine  is  dgubt/^;  the  manner  of  Its  opera- 
tion may  be  MMetrtam.  While  our  knowledge  is  limit- 
ed, we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  thlngi  that 
dcuHful;  •In  dmAtful  cases  raason  sUU  determl 
Ibrthe  safer.side;  especially  if  the  case  be 


be  enjoya,  and  MicirtaAi  of  every  Urfog  be  hopes  Ibr. 
--T1L1.0TSON.  There  Is  nothing  more  prumn9u$  thn 
what  depends  upon  tbe  favour  of  sutcsmea;  *Tlis 
frequent  disappolntmenis  Incident  to  hunting  induced 
men  to  estabusb  a  permanent  propeity  in  tbeir  flocki 
and  herds,  in  ovder  to  sustain  tbemaelvea  in  a  iempn 
cariMtf  manner.*— BLACunrom. 


lines 
not  only 


dmibtfuli  but  also  highly  concerning,  and  the  venture 
be  a  soul,  and  an  eternity.'— Bourn.  As  every  thing 
in  tbe  world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  la  future 
ts  eaiirely  above  our  control,  we  must  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  every  thing  umeatmm,  but  what  we  see 
paartag  before  m ; 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot, 
1  he  timber  of  the  sacred  grove  we  cat 
il  nd  bond  our  fleet,  ww«ft«ia  yet  to  ibid 
What  plaoa  Ibe  gods  Ibr  our  inpoae  asslgn'd 

Dktdbn. 
FrsMviMU,  fVom  Uie  Latin  pruaritu  and  pncvr  to 
pray,  sianifles  granted  to  entreaty,  dependinc  ou  the 
will  ar  humour  of  another,  whence  it  is  applicable  to 
whatover  Is  obtained  tiom  olben.  Preeariou*  is  tbe 
Mgbest  species  of  uncertainty,  appHed  to  such  tbtaigs  as 
Mend  on  future  casnaMes  In  oppnsition  to  that 
whieb  Is  fixed  and  determined  by  design.  Tbe  wea- 
ther Is  snc«realit ;  tbembslstoneeofapenmiwbohas 
no  stated  Income  or  souice  of  living  must  be  prsen- 
risas.  It  Is  wuertMin  what  day  a  thing  may  take 
plaeo,nntli  It  isdetermlaed;  'Man,  without  tbe  pro- 
mtfonnfainpeitottrBeiagilaaBOuinor 


DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJECTIOX. 
Tbotfminr,  the  ioubt^  and  tbe  hesitation  are  here 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  dnssr, 
doubt^  and  keritatimif  or  of  tbe  states  of  mind  them- 
selves ;  tbe  objectitnt,  (torn  oMeiOf  or  wb  and  i*cit  to 
throw  in  the  way,  signifies  what  la  thrown  in  the  way 
■0  aa  to  autp  our  pragresa. 

Dtmmn  are  often  In  matlen  of  deliberation ;  dtnit 
In  regard  to  matters  of  fhct;  kesitatwn  In  matters  of 
ordinary  conduct;  and  o^tfetimu  in  matters  of  ooaunon 
oonsideraticn.  It  Is  tbe  business  of  one  who  gives 
oounoel  to  make  desmrs ;  it  is  tbe  bualneas  of  tbe  to* 

auirer  to  suggest  tfra^Cs;  h  ia  the  buslncv  of  all  occa- 
onally  to  make  a  kssitation  who  are  called  npoa  to 
decide ;  it  Is  the  businem  of  ihoae  to  make  Meetions 
wIkmo  opinion  Is  consulted.  Artabanes  maoe  many 
demura  to  ilie  propoeed  Invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes; 
*  Certainly  the  blshest  and  dearest  concerns  of  a  teuh 
poral  lifb  «re  Infinitely  less  valuaiMe  than  those  of  aa 
etoraal ;  ^A  consequently  ought,  without  any  dasnir 
at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they  cobm  In 
competition  with  them.'— Bovtb.  Dtmbu  have  been 
suggested  respecting  tbe  vemcliy  of  Herodotos  as  an 
historian  i 

Our  dsn^ts  am  traltora, 
And  make  ns  lose,  by  fearing  to  aoempl 
Tbe  good  we  oft  migbl  win.— SBAiamAan. 
It  Is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  AMitalisn;  *  A  spirit  of  revenge  makea  bbn 
cnrse  the  Oreeians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they 
Asn'tots  to  accept  Hector^  chaUenfe.'— Pon.    And 
it  is  not  tbe  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  asnke  a 
kenUUum.  In  complying  with  a  reasonable  request; 
there  are  but  fbw  things  which  we  either  attempt  todo 
or  recommend  to  olbem  that  Is  not  liable  to  some  kbid 
of  an  0bjeeli0n* 

A  dnntr  stops  the  a4)aatmenl  of  any  plan  nr  ibt 
detormlnation  of  any  question : 

But  with  njohMlera  and  repHet, 
Long  bills,  and  answers  ^tufTd  wilblles^ 
DemuTt  Imparlance,  and  assi^o, 
Tbe  parties  ne'er  could  issue  Jofai.—8wirr 
A  ismkt  Intenupis  the  pragresa  of  tbe  mind  In  cnnlng 
to  a  stole  of  satlsfbctlon  and  certainty:  Ibey  are  bock 
applied  to  abstract  questions  or  sueb  as  are  of  general 
interest ;  '  This  skeptical  proceeding  wtU  make  e\'ery 
sort  of  reasoning  on  every  subfect  vain  and  fHvolous, 
even  that  skeptical  reasoning  itself  which  baa  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  dmbt  concerning  tbe  ngroe- 
ment  of  our  perceptions.'— Btmas. 

HesUation  and  o^ectim  are  more  individual  and 
private  In  ttielr  nature.  Hentation  lies  mostly  in  thn 
stoto  of  the  will ;  o^$cti*n  Is  rather  the  of&prlttg  of 
the  understanding.  The  MentaUtn  interferes  with 
tbe  actton ;  '  If  every  man  were  wlae  and  virtuous 
capable  to  discern  the  best  use  of  time  and  resolute  i» 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without  ksgitm- 
c£m,tbat  total  Uberry  would  be  a  blessing.'— Jonnson. 
The  e^eeticn  afl^ts  tiie  measure  or  tbe  mode  of  ne 
tioo :  '  Lloyd  was  always  raising  e^cciwns  end  iw* 
movuBg  them.'— JoHnaoM. 

TO  DEMUB,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

Dsnwr,  in  French  dssMvw,  Iiatin  dsswrari,  aignfflen 
to  keep  back ;  Aasitais,  in  Latin  kmntatuwiy  participle  of 
'  iMto,  a  flnquematl  ve  from  tors,  sfgniOeL  first  to  aiielc 
at  one  thing  and  then  another;  omms.  In  Latin  pnum, 
fkom  theOreek  ffo^,  toceasa,  atgniflesto  nrake  asinnd. 

Tbe  blea  of  stopping  Is  comoBon  to  these  tenno,  lo 
which  algnUlcatlon  is  added  aome  distioa  collateral 
Ideaffaraacb:  wedssMir  fhnn  doubt  or  difBcnlty ;  w* 
k$»UaU  fVom  an  tindeclded  state  of  mind ;  we  p«i«n 
fhnn  etreuautaMets.  Vetnurring  Is  the  act  of  an  eq  ual : 
we  dsswr  in  giving  onraiMnt;  Assftm^ls  often  ih» 
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actnf  a  supeiiour;  we  Aetitats  In  giving  our  convent: 
when  a  proposition  appeani  lo  be  unjugi  we  dgtnur  in 
•upportiiig  it  on  tiie  grouiid  of  iia  injustice ;  *  In  order 
In  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world  tliat  does  not  only 
«  produce  great  uneaslneM  to  private  persons,  but  has 
also  a  very  bad  influence  on  tlie  publick,  I  sbail  endea- 
vour to  sbow  tbe  folly  of  demurrtng.* — Addison. 
Vviien  a  request  eif  a  dubious  nature  is  made  to  ns  we 
kexitate  foi  complying  wiiii  it ;  '  I  want  no  soUcitaiions 
for  nie  to  comply  where  it  would  be  ungenerous  for  me 
to  refuse;  for  can  I  hesitati  a  moment  to  take  upon 
myself  the  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correlliua  V— 
H BLHOTH's  LBTTsas  OF  PuNT.  Prudeul  people  are 
most  apt  to  deamr;  but  people  of  a  wavering  temper 
are  apt  hikesUtUe:  dtmurring  may  be  oHen  unneces- 
sary, but  it  is  seldom  injurious ;  kuitating  is  mostly 
injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary ;  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  adroit  of  delay;  the  latter  in 
cai»«s  where  immediate  decision  is  requisite. 

JJemurring  and  hetitaUng  are  both  employed  as  acts 
of  the  mind ;  pouting  is  an  eztoroal  action :  we  demw 
and  kesitate  in  determining ;  we  pamM  in  speaking  or 
doing  any  tiling ; 

Think.  O  think. 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyss, 
Paa««  on  the  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  maoaioh.— Portxus. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 
FLUCTUATE. 
To  gcmple  (e.  Oongdentious)  simply  keeps  as  from 
deciding;  the  kentution,  from  the  Latin  luetito,  fre- 
quentative of  karto  to  stick,  signifying  to  stick  first  at 
one  thing  and  then  another ;  tlie  waverings  (torn  tbe 
word  wove,  signifying  to  move  backward  and  forward 
nke  a  wave;  and/iutnAtion,  ftoni  the  Latin  fiuetut  a 
wavtf,  all  bespeak  the  variable  state  of  the  mind:  we 
•truptt  simply  from  motives  of  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  a  thing ;  we  keaitaU  and  vaver  from  various 
raottves,  particularly  such  as  affect  our  interests. 
IXinseienoe  ppnducesserup^ds,  fear  produces  AMtCo^ton, 
passion  produces  wavering ;  a  person  scruples  to  do 
BO  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbour  or  offend  his 
Maker;  he  kesilates  to  do  a  thing  which  be  fears  may 
not  prove  advantageous  to  him ;  he  wavers  in  his  mind 
between  going  or  staying,  according  as  his  inclinations 
impel  hiai  to  Oie  one  or  the  other :  a  man  who  does  not 
smtpU  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be  an  offensive 
rnmpanion,  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of  society; 
'  Tbe  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  Will  have  it 
it  they  can ;  if  they  cumot  have  it  by  English  cabal, 
they  win  make  no  sert  of  serupU  to  have  It  by  the  cabal 
i>r  France.*— BuRKB.  He  who  hssilaUs  only  when  the 
doing  of  good  is  proposed,  evinces  himself  a  worthless 
nwmbar  of  soeie^ ;  *  Tbe  lords  of  tbe  congregation  did 
not  kesitaU  a  moment  whether  they  should  employ 
their  whole  strength  in  one  generous  effort  to  rescue 
their  religion  and  liberty  from  impending  destruction.' 
—RoBKRTsoM .  He  who  wavtrs  between  his  duty  and 
bis  indinatioii,  will  seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doubtful 
otnteft;  *Iti8  the  greatest  abeurdity  to  be  wavering 
and  unsettled  without  closing  with  that  side  which  ap- 
pears the  moat  safe  and  probable.'— Addison. 

ToflmUuaU  conveys  Uie  idea  of  suong  agltatioa; 
to  »c9«r,  that  of  constant  motiofi  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  in  the  moral  sense,  to  Jbtetuate 
designates  the  action  of  the  splrltt  or  the  opinions ; 
to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions:  he  who 
b  aliem«triy  merry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  Jtuetuating ;  or  he  who  has  many  opinions  in 
qukk  Micoession  is  said  to  JLuctuate;  but  he  who  can- 
not form  ao  opinipn,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to 

nactaattmu  and  waverings  are  both  opposed  to  a 
ownly  character;  but  the  former  evinees  the  uncon- 
irolled  influence  of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterixos  tbe  Christian;  the 
Ittler  denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  n'eces- 
SBiy  decisionof  character:  wecan  never  have  occasion 
lo/aetMU,  if  we  never  raise  our  hopes  and  wiabee 
beyond  what  is  attainable ; 

The  tempter,  but  with  sbow  of  seal  and  love 
To  man,  and  Indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  ns  to  passion  rnovM 
Vlnetaatss  dlstut1i*d.— Miltoh. 


We  can  never  have  occasion  to  waeer,  if  we  know  and 
feel  what  is  riglit,and  resolve  never  to  swerve  from  it; 
'  Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  waverings  ] 
in  discharging  his  duty.'— Blair. 
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TO  HESITATEjPAULTEK,  STA] 
STUTTER. 

Hetitale  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding 
article ;  faUsr  or  faulter  seems  lo  signify  to  commit  a 
fault  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  to  fttll, 
signifying  to  stumble;,  stawmer,  in  the  Teutonic  stamr 
num,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Hebrew  tDilD 
to  obstruct ;  stutter  is  but  a  variation  of  stammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea  whlcii  is  common  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms :  they  differ  either  as 
to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  reward 
to  the  cause,  a  kesUaium  results  from  the  state  of  the 
mind,  and  an  interruption  in  the  train  of  thoughts; 
falter  arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  feeling ;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incidental  circum- 
stance, or  more  commonly  from  a  physical  defect  in  the 
oi^nns  of  utterance.  A  person  who  la  not  In  the  liabiis  . 
of  publick  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his  thoughts  into  - 
a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate  even  in  familiar  con- 
versation ;  he  who  first  addresses  a  publick  assembly 
will  be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who  first  begin  to  read 
will  stammer  at  hard  words :  and  one  who  has  an 
Impediment  in  his  speech  will  stutter  when  lie  attempts 
to  speak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  dq;ree  of  tbe  action, 
hesitate  expresses  less  than  falter:  stammer  less  than 
stutter. 

The  slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  wonls  constitutes 
a  hesitation ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hesitating:  'To  look  with  solicitude  and 
speak  with  hesitation  is  attainable  at  will;  but  the 
show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  vskiur  when  tlicre  is  nothing  to 
be  feared.*— JouNsoN.  To  falter  supposes  a  failure 
in  tlie  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  they  refuse  u>  do 
their  office ; 

And  yet  was  evtty  faulttring  tongue  of  man, 

Almighty  Fatlier !  silent  in  thy  praise. 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 
Thomson. 

Stammering  and  stuttering  are  conflne(>principalIy  to 
tlie  useless  moving  of  tiie  mouth ; 

Lagean  Juice 
Will  stammering  tongues  and  staggMng  feet  produce. 

Drvdxn. 

He  who  «ti»RiR«r«  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the  right 
sounds,  without  trials  and  ellbrta;  he  who  stutters 
remains  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  agkailon  without 
uttering  a  sound. 

aUESTION,  dUERY. 

The  question  Is  the  thing  called  In  question^  or  that 
which  is  sought  for  by  a  question ;  query  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  queare^  from  the  verb  quaro  to  seek  or  inqblre, 
signifying  simply  the  thing  sought  for. 

^estions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer ;  but  the  fonner  may  be  for  a 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause ;  a  qiterp  is  moetly  a 
rational  question:  idlers  may  put  ^estions  from  mer* 
curiosity ;  learned  men  put  queries  for  the  sake  of 
information. 

TO  ASK,  WaUIRE,  aUESTION, 
mTERROaATB. 

JSsk^  eomes  ftom  the  Saxon  aseian^  low  German 
esken,  esehcn,  German  heischen^  Danish  adskfy  Ac 
which  for  the  most  part  signify  to  wish  for,  and  oonie 
(Vom  the  Greek  Ali6w  to  think  worthy;  whence  thia 
word  hi  English  has  been  emptoyed  for  an  expression 
of  our  wishes,  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  what  we 
want  from  others;  inauirey  Latin  inquiro,  compounded 
of  f'm  and  f tfore,  signifies  to  search  after ;  qtustiont  in 
Latin  is  a  variation  of  the  same  word  ;  interrogatsy 
Latin  interrogatuSf  partielple  of  interrogo,  com- 
pounded of  inter  and  rege^  signifies  to  a«lc  alternately, 
or  an  asking  between  difflerent  penons. 

We  perform  aU  these  actiona  in  order  to  get  inAw 
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matfon  :'lmt  we  a«Jk  for  feneral  irarpoMt  of  eonve- 
nhmoe ;  we  tuqvire  from  motives  or  curiosity ;  we 
£Ke«tiM  and  inUrrofoU  from  motives  of  discretion. 
To  a»k  respects  sim^y  one  thing ;  to  imquin  reipects 
one  or  many  subjects ;  to  queation.  and  interrogate  Is 
to  ask  repeatedly,  to  examine  by  queiiioning  and  in- 
terrogating ,  and  in  the  latter  caw  more  antboritatively 
than  in  the  former. 

Xnditikrent  people  atk  of  each  other  whatever  they 
wish  to  Icnow ;  '  upon  my  aekhug  her  who  it  was,  the 
told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but 
that  slie  did  not  know  his  naaM.^—ADOisoN.  Leamen 
oif»tr0  the  reasons  of  things  wliieh  are  new  to  them; 
You  have  oA  inrndr^d 

After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 

BuucsPKAaB. 
Hasleri  quesUe*  tlieir  servants,  or  parents  their  chil- 
dren, when  tliey  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  case; 

Bat  hark  yon,  Kale, 

I  mnst  not  henceforth  have  you  queetion  me 

Whither  I  go.— SHAKsrBA.aB. 
Magistrates  imterrogate  criminals  when  they  are 
rotuht  before  them ;  *  Thomson  was  introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Waltia,  and  being  gayiy  itderrogatei 
about  the  sute  of  his  aflUrs,  said, "  that  they  were  in 
a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly."  *-^ohhsor. 
It  is  very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  aeked  even 
by  the  meanest  person :  it  Is  proper  to  satisiy  every 
tfffMry,  so  as  to  remove  doubt :  qwetiems  are  some- 
times so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  propriety 
be  answered:  vnterrogationa  from  unauthorized  per- 
sons are  little  better  than  Insults.  To  aek  and  interre- 
gate  are  always  personal  acu ;  to  inquire  and  queetion 
are  ftequeotiy  applied  to  things,  the  former  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  (v.  fsemsiMCam},  and  the  latter  in  that 
of  doubting  (e.  Te  Doubt). 

EXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY, 

RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

Examination  comes  from  the  Latin  exoMtno  and 
examen^  the  beam  by  which  the  poise  of  the  balance  is 
lield,  because  the  Judgement  keeps  itself  as  it  were  in 
a  balance  in  examining ;  eearek^  in  French  chereker. 
Is  a  variation  of  seek  and  see ;  inquiry  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the^receding  article;  reeearck  Is  an  inten- 
sive of  search ;  investigation^  from  the  Latin  vesti. 
rtKiR,  a  track,  signifies  seeking  by  the  tracks  or  foot- 
steps :  scrutiny^  from  the  Latin  «oni<«r,  lo  search,  and 
scrutum^  lumber,  signifies  looking  for  among  lumber 
and  rubbish,  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn  over. 

Examination  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms, 
which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  effort  to  find 
out  that  which  Is  unknown.  The  examination  is 
made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  searek  is  princi- 
pally a  physical  action ;  the  inquiry  is  mosUy  intel- 
lectual ;  we  examine  a  tkce  or  we  examine  a  subject ; 
we  searek  a  bouse  or  a  dictlonaiv ;  we  inquire  into  a 
matter.  An  examination  is  made  for  the  purpose  pf 
forming  a  Judgement ;  the  searek  is  made  for  ascer- 
taining a  Act;  the  tn^tnrir  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
at  truth.  To  examine  a  person.  Is  either  by  means 
of  questions  to  get  at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person ;  to  eearck  a 
person  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
about  him.  We  examine  the  features  of  tltose  who 
interest  us;  officers  of  JusUce  searek  those  who  are 
suspected ;  but,  witb  the  prepositions  for  or  aOer,  the 
verbs«are*  may  be  employed  In  a  moral  application ; 
•  If  you  searek  purely  for  truth.  It  will  be  indifierent  to 
you  where  you  find  il.'-Boi)oti.L.  Examinations  and 
inquiriee  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions ;  but 
the  former  is  an  official  act  for  a  speciflck  end,  the 
tetter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Students  undergo  exmminatione  from  their 
leachers ;  they  pnmie  their  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  inquiry  may  be  set  on  foot 
on  any  subject :  but  the  examination  is  direct ;  It  Is 
Khe  setting  of  things  before  the  view,  corporeal  or  men- 
tal. In  order  to  obtain  a  oonclusion;  *  The  body  of  man 
.a  such  a  subjecl  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  examina' 
ttVm.*— Addison.  The  inquiry  Is  indirect ;  it  Is  a  cir- 
euitous  method  of  coming  la  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  Dot  known  before;  * hfuiriee  after  happineai  are 


not  so  nocmutf  and  nsefttl  to  mankind  as  tlie  artiar 
consolatlon.*-'ADMSON.     The  student  examines  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  strengthen  his 
own  belief;  the  govenunent  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  subjects.    A  researek  is  an  inquiry  into 
that  which  Is  remote;  an  inoeetigaOon  la  a  minute 
inquirff ;  a  serutmy  Is  a  strict  examination.    Learned 
men  ot  inquisitive  tampers  make  their  rttssorcAss  ian 
antiquity ; 
To  all  Inferioar  animals  'tis  giv*n 
T*  enjoy  the  stale  allotted  them  by  heav*n ; 
No  vain  researekea  e'w  disturb  their  reaL--JBHTin 

Magistrates  raossts^sdoubtflil  and  mysterious aAirs; 

Ehysleians  tmotetigate  the  causes  of  diseases ;  *  We 
ave  divided  natural  phikMophy  into  the  moesttroiMS 
of  causes,  and  the  production  of  effiiCts.*>-SACoir. 
Men  serutiniie  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  bold 
In  suspicion ;  *  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  ocrutinq 
what  peccant  huoMrars  have  reigned  In  wot  that  day.' 
— H0WBI.L.  Acuteneas  and  praetration  are  peculiarly 
requisite  In  making  reaeardsas ;  patlenee  and  pane- 
veranee  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  imoesA* 
gator;  a  quick  dlacemment  will  essentially  aid  ite 
•erutimter, 

TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH,  EXPLORE. 

These  words  are  here  oonsUered  as  they  deaign8t^ 
the  looking  upon  places  or  ofejects,  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  them.  To  exasnac  (a.  Examinotion) 
expresses  leas  than  to  eeek  and  ssoreh:  and  these  lest 
than  to  explore^  which,  ft^om  the  Latin  ex  nndpiorvt 
signifies  to  burst  forth,  whether  In  lamentatton  or 
examination. 

We  examine  ol]>|eeta  that  are  near ;  we  ooek  those 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  hand ;  eemvk  those  that  are 
hidden  or  out  of  sight ;  we  explore  those  that  are  un- 
known or  very  distanL  The  painter  examinee  a  land- 
scape  In  order  to  take  a  sketch  of  it ; 

Compare  each  phrasie,  examine  ev'ry  Una, 

^  Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev»ry  thought  refine.— Pon. 
One  friend  seeks  another  when  they  have  parted ; 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  eeek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thenee  new  nnni. 
SHAKsraAJta. 
The  botanist  seardkee  after  curious  plants ;  the  inqui- 
sitive traveller  explores  unknown  regions;  the  writtt 
examines  the  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities ;  « Men  will  took  into  our  Uvea,  and 
examine  our  actions,  and  Inquire  into  our  conversa- 
tions ;  by  these  they  will  Judge  the  truth  and  reality 
of  our  profession.*— TiLLOTsoN.  A  person  eeaks  an 
opportunity  to  eflbet  a  purpose; 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  T 
I  humbly  crave 
Let  me  once  know, 
I  eougkt  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  askM  if  peace  were  there.— Hsrbbrt. 
The  antiquarian  eearekes  every  corner  In  which  ha 
hopes  to  find  a  monument  of  antkiulty ; 

Not  thou,  nor  they  shall  searek  the  thoughts  that  roil 

Up  In  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul.— Popb. 
The  classick  exploree  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  tha 
ancients ; 

Hector,  he  sald«  my  oonrage  bids  me  meet 

This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet.— Peva. 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

DieemsSf  In  Latin  diseussus^  participle  of  dtseatt'o, 
slgnifles  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  00 
as  to  see  the  whole  composition ;  examine  has  the  sama 
signification  as  in  the  preceding  article,  because  tha 
judgement  holds  the  balance  in  examining. 

The  intellectual  operaUon  expressed  by  these  terma 
..  applied  to  onsets  that  cannot  be  Immediately  di»- 
eerned  or  understood,  but  tiiey  vary  both  in  mqde  and 
dcnee.  Diseussien  Is  altogether  carried  on  by  verbal 
and  personal  communication;  examination  proceeds 
by  reading,  reflecUon,  and  observation ;  we  often  ex«- 
miiie  therefore  by  iiseuesion^  which  Is  property  one 
modeofflxamnuiton;  adtsciMstsa  Is  always  cairfed 
on  by  two  or  more  persons;  an  exemdnation  vuosy  ba 
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euTWd  on  by  one  f«!y:  polttickaire  a  ikteqnanl  tboash 
not  aJwftys  a  pteasaot  wliiiaa  of  dUeuttiom  In  aocfai 
meetinfi ;  '  A  country  fellow  diatingulahes  himfleif  as 
noch  in  the  church-yard  as  a  cliixen  does  upon  the 
change ;  the  whole  parish  politicks  being  generally 
4i4eu»9ed  in  tlut  plaice  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings.*— Anmsoir.  Complicated  questions  can- 
not be  too  thoRMgbly  tzamnud;  *  BAen  MIow  their 
inclinations  without  examinimg  whether  tliere  be  any 
principles  which  they  ought  to  form  for  regulating  their 
condoct.'— Bi.An.  Ditcu99um  serves  for  amusement 
rather  than  tot  any  solid  pnrpoee ;  the  cause  of  truth 
seldom  derives  any  immediate  l)enefit  ftom  it,  althouf^ 
the  minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated  by  a  col- 
lision  of  sentiment:  examimatun  is  of  great  practical 
utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct :  all  decisions 
most  be  partial,  aqjost,  or  improdent,  which  are  made 
without  pcevious  tasitneft^n. 

TO  PRF,  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

Pry  Is  In  all  probability  ehanied  flrom  prove,  In  the 
sense  of  try;  tcmtimie  comes  from  the  Latin  termtor 
to  search  thoroug^y  (e.  Examinaticn)  dies  expresses 
the  physical  acthm  of  going  under  water  to  the  bottom, 
and  figuratively  of  searching  to  the  bottom. 

Fry  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  looking  more  nar- 
rowly Into  things  than  one  ought :  tcnUiiute  and  Sive 
tne#  are  emptoyed  in  the  good  seme  of  searcUng  things 
tothe  bottom. 

A  peison  who  pries  looks  into  that  wMch  does  not 
belong  to  hiro ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into  that  which 
may  belong  lo  him ;  It  is  the  consequence  of  a  too 
eager  cnrioeity  or  a  busy,  meddling  temper :  a  peraon 
who  acrmthUxet  ktoks  Into  that  which  is  Intentionally 
concealed  ftom  him ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out 
of  his  office!  a  person  who  divet  penetrates  Into  that 
which  lies  hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  to  this 
action  by  the  thhfst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudaUe 


A  k>ve  of  prjfing  Into  the  private  aflbln  of  fbmllles 
makes  n  penon  a  troublesome  neii^bour ;  *The  peace- 
able man  never  offlcfciusiy  seeks  to  pry  Into  the  secrets 
of  oihefs.*--BLAia.  It  is  the  business  of  the  magistrate 
10  ter^imie  into  all  matters  which  afltct  the  good 
order  of  society ;  *  He  who  enters  upon  this  scnuini/ 
(Into  the  depths  of  the  mind)  entem  into  a  labyrinth.* 
— 800TB.  There  are  some  minds  so  Imbued  with  a 
bnre  of  science  that  they  delight  to  dive  tnto  the  secrets 
of  natnre; 

In  man  the  more  we  dm,  the  more  we  see. 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immortal  make. 

TODMO. 

CURIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  PRTINO. 
CnriMt,  in  French  eurieux,  Latin  emriotut^  ftom 
cw«  care,  aignlfying  full  of  care ;  nfiim£tv«,  hi  Latin 
'     r,  from  ntfinrs  to  Inquire  or  search  Into, 


sig'aiflesa  disposition  to  investigate  thoroughly;  prp~ 
ts/iigaiflea  the  disposition  to  jiry,try,  or  sift  to  the 


The  disposition  to  interest  one*s  self  in  matters  not 
of  immediate  concern  to  one's  self  is  tlie  idea  common 
to  all  theae  terms.  Gterts«ti«  is  directed  to  all  objecia 
that  can  giatify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  undersund- 
ing;  tnfvtnltomsss  to  anch  things  only  as  satisfy  the 


The  sw^ens  patson  Interests  himadf  in  all  the 
works  of  natore  and  art;  he  is  curioug  to  try  efifeeta 
■ad  examine  cauaes:  the  inqwintive  person  endea- 
vooiaio  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Cktriontyeia- 
plojs  every  means  which  fblis  in  its  way  in  order  to 
pnicure  gratlficatkin ;  the  atrmu  man  uses  his  own 
powers  or  those  of  others  to  serve  his  ourpoae ;  ina*i- 
sitwemttM  Is  Indulged  only  by  means  or  verbal  inquuy ; 
dte  tsfHtfittas  peraon  collects  all  from  otliera.  A  tra- 
vattar  li  emri0m»  who  ezamhies  every  thing  for  Um- 
•elf ;  *  air  Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been  so 
cvwnsastoMmorkthetimesand  srasona,wheB  the 
aookeof  an  envious  eye  is  most  eflectually  pemidoua.* 
—ftraBLS.  Hie  is  msvintivs  when  he  minutely  ques- 
tiODS  others.  imqidsUmeiutt  Is  therefore  to  emrMty 
an  a  part  to  the  whole ;  whoever  to  ettriMs  wUI  natu- 
rally be  MfmstCws,  and  he  who  to  impuntiw  to  so 
fraai  a  ipNiaa  of  mrititg;  bat  imqwUithmfWBaaf 

I* 


be  taken  In  an  Improper  sense  for  moral 
obleet^;  *  Checking  our  tafvistcios  solicitude  about 
what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligentlj 
hnmove  what  he  hath  made  known.*— Buaa. 

CarMM  and  inquintme  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad 
sense;  prying  to  never  owd  otherwise  than  in  a  bad 
sense,  /iifitwttm,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  a  mode 
of  cariMtty,  and  prying  to  a  species  of  eager  curiosity. 
A  smrisus  person  takes  unallowed  means  of  learning 
thoi  which  he  ought  not  to  wtob  to  know;  an  tafaif^ 
tivt  person  pots  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions;  a  prying  temper  to  unceasfaig  in  its  endea- 
vours to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  othoa. 
Curiosity  w  a  fault  common  to  ftmales ;  iafvistttee- 
ness  to  most  general  among  children ;  a  pryvifg  tdmper 
belongs  only  to  people  of  low  character. 

A  well-disciplined  mind  checks  the  fint  rldnga  of 
idle  curiosity:  children  should  be  taught  eariy  to  siip- 
prem  an  inquisitivs  temper,  wUch  may  so  easily  be> 
come  burdensome  lo  others :  those  who  are  of  a^ry- 
tiur  temper  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  deaire 
oFnnveiling  what  lies  hidden ;  such  a  disposition  to 
often  engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  euris' 
sity  In  Mriy  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  passkm  In 
riper  yean:  *By  adhering  tenacioosly  to  hb  opinion, 
and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  n prying  dtoposltlon, 
Lord  George  Sackville  had  rendered  himself  dtoa- 
greeabte  to  the  conunander^in-diief.*— Smoixst. 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

Csneeit  comes  immediately  ftom  the  Latin  coh" 
eeptus,  participle  of  cmteipio  to  conceive,  or  form  hi 
ttie  mliM ;  fmuyy  in  French  phantasie^  Latin  pkmir 
tasiiL,  Greek  ^vro^^i,  ftom  ^r^  to  make  nppoar, 
and  ^vM  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  working  of  the 
imagination  in  its  dtotorted  state ;  but  eoncsi't  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  than/aaey;  what 
we  esnesU  to  preposterous ;  what  vre  fancy  to  unreal, 
or  only  apparent.  Conceit  apfrfles  onlv  to  internal  ob- 
jects ;  it  to  mental  In  the  operation  and  tlie  result ;  it  to 
a  species  of  Invention ;  'Strong  conceit^  like  a  new 
principle,  carries  all  easily  with  It,  when  vet  above 
common  sense.'— Locxa.  Fancy  to  applied  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses :  nervous 
people  are  subject  to  strange  conceits;  timM  people 
fancy  they  hear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the  dark 
which  awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  comeeU  oftener  conceit  that 
which  to  painful  than  otherwise; 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  eeacsit, 
And  died  of  mere  opinton  straiL— Botlbr. 
Conceiting  either  that  they  are  always  In  danger  e<f 
dying,  or  that  all  the  worid  is  their  enemy.  There 
are  however  Insane  people  who  cenceU  themselves  to 
be  kinn  and  queens ;  and  some  Indeed  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  ean«0tt  themselves  very  learned 
while  they  know  nothing,  or  VQty  wise  and  dever, 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cule for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calto  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  they  are 
always  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours,  or  very 
humble  while  they  are  tenaciously  sticking  for  their 
own:  it  would  be  well  If  such  conceits  afforded  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authon.  but  unfortunately 
they  only  render  them  more  oflfcnsive  and  dtognadng 
than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  /oaey,  never  fancy  any  tUng 
to  please  themselves ; 

Desponding  fear,  of  foeble/imcies  ftiU, 
Weak  and  unmanly,  kMsena  every  power. 

Thomso*. 

They  /mcy  that  thfaigB  are  too  kmg  or  loo  short,  loo 
thick  or  too  thin,  loo  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  ihonsand 
other  fancies  equally  trivial  tai  thehr  nature;  thereby 
provmg  that  the  slightest  aberration  of  the  mind  to  a 
serious  evil,  and  prodnctive  of  evil. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  Intellectual  objfeeta,  esd- 
cett  to  moady  in  a  bad  senae;  'Nothing  can  be  man 

galnly  ImnooaiMe  than  for  a  man  "  10  be  proAlable  to 
od,"  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  for  a  man  to  Oherlah  so  irratlooal  a  ceacsa.'-* 
AnnnoH.     Bvt  frntey  may  be  employed  In  a  good 
My  frtond,  Sir  Rofer  de  Coimitf,  toU  aa 
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i*otli«r  day,  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Wertniinster  Abbey,  In  which,  aays  be,  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenloue /«««•#.  •—Addibom. 

OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVB,  CONCEITED, 
EGOISTICAL. 

A  fondness  for  one's  opinion  beneaks  the  opiuieUad 
man  ■  a  fond  conceit  of  one's  self  bespeaks  the  con- 
utUd  man :  a  fond  atuchment  to  one's  self  bespealis 
the  •goittiad  man :  a  liking  for  one's  self  or  one's  own 
m  evidently  the  common  idea  that  runs  through  these 
Cenna ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  In  the  object. 

An  0piMaud  man  is  nol  only  fond  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  full  of  his  own  opinUn :  be  haa  an  opiuitn 
on  every  thing,  which  ia  the  best  poeaible  opinion^  and 
k  delivered  therefore  fteelv  to  every  one,  that  they 
may  profit  in  forming  their  own  opmwns ;  •  Down 
was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  as  it  is  pity  but  aU 
each  politick  optmolers  should.'— Soittb.  A  eeacated 
man  has  a  eoiueii  or  an  idle,  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition  with  otlien, 
but  It  ia  ao  high  as  to  be  set  above  others.  The  c«ii- 
eoUed  man  does  not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge :  his  conceit  suggests  to  him 
that  his  talent  will  aupply  labour,  application,  reading 
and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  for  tlieir  improvement ;  he 
aeea  by  lntuitk>n  what  another  leama  by  experience 
and  observation ;  he  known  In  a  day  what  others  want 
years  to  acquire ;  he  learns  of  himself  what  others  are 
contented  to  get  by  means  of  instruction ;  *  No  great 
measure  al  a  very  difficult  crisis  can  be  pursued  which 
is  not  attended  with  some  mischief;  none  but  conceited 
pretenders  in  publick  business  hold  any  other  lan- 
guage.'—BuaKS  The  egoistical  man  makes  himself 
the  darling  theme  of  his  own  contemplation ;  he  ad- 
mires and  loves  himself  to  that  decree  that  he  can  talk 
and  think  of  nothing  else ;  bis  children,  his  house,  his 
garden,  his  rooms,  and  the  like,  are  the  incessant 
theme  of  his  conversation,  and  become  invaluable 
(torn  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  him; 
<  To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking  in  the 
firM  person,  the  oenUemen  of  Port  Roval  branded 
this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  egotism.'— 
Addison. 

An  opiniated  man  Is  the  most  unfit  for  converse 
tion,  which  only  aflbrds  pleasure  by  an  alternate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceited 
man  la  the  roost  unfit  for  co-operation,  where  a  Junc- 
tion of  talent  and  effort  is  essential  to  bring  tliiiw  to 
a  conciuidon ;  an  egoistical  man  is  the  most  unfit  to 
be  a  companton  or  friend,  for  he  does  not  know  how 
lo  value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  hlmaelC 


SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 
Saf-wiU  signifies  the  mil  in  one's  self:  sdf-conceity 
eomceit  of  one's  self:  selfsufieiencyi  SMficiencf  in 
wie's  self.  As  characteristicks  they  come  very  near 
ID  each  other,  but  that  depravity  of  the  will  which 
refuses  to  submit  to  any  control  either  within  or  with- 
out is  bom  with  a  person,  and  Is  among  the  earliest 
Indieations  of  character;  in  some  It  is  less  predomi- 
nant than  in  others,  but  if  not  early  checked,  it  Is 
that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will  always  prevail ; 
aelf-eone$ii  is  a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind  which  is 
■uperhidttced  on  the  original  character;  it  is  that 
which  determines  in  matters  of  ludgement ;  a  setf- 
miUed  petaon  thinks  nothing  of  right  or  wrong:  what- 
ever the  Impulae  of  the  moment  auggnaia,  ia  tlM  motive 
to  action; 

TowOfoi  men  ^ 

The  injuries  that  they  themaelvea  procnr'd, 
lloat  be  their  sehoobnaators.— SHAKsnuaa. 

The  se^-conesitsd  person  la  always  much  concomed 
■bout  riglit  and  wrong,  but  it  la  only  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong ;  *  Nothing  so  haughty 
■ad  asaumlng  as  icnorance,  where  self -conceit  bMs  ft 
■at  up  for  infallibre.*~SoirrH.  8etf-eujfUienev  Is  a 
species  of  self-cemceU  applied  to  action :  as  a  sdf-cem- 
oeited  person  thinks  of  no  opinion  but  his  own ;  a  •c2/'- 
snMeient  uetson  refhses  the  aaalataocc  of  every  one  In 
whaicver  be  is  called  opoo  to  do ; 


There  aafo  In  self-suj/ideni  Impodenee 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 
Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  ot  laws, 
He  vainly 'undertakes  his  country's  cause.— Jiaris. 

PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 
IVtde  li  in  all  probabiUty  connected  with  the  we-d 
parade^  and  the  German  protki  show  or  sfilendour, 
as  it  signifies  that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  lo  himself  every  thtng  in  himsrif  at 
beautiful  or  splendid ;  vanitify  in  Latbi  vaiuto«,  fron 
vmin  and  vnus,  Is  compounded  of  vs  or  voids  and 
tnanM,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness ;  eonerit  aigni- 
fles  the  same  as  hi  the  preceding  article  (e.  Grac«(, 

FOM^f). 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  possession  of  any 
prnpertv  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
difler  e'ilher  In  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  extensive  imfior. 
and  application,  and  comprehends  In  Its  signiUcatkm 
not  only  that  of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likewise  Mea* 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Pride  to  applicable  to  every  o^eet,  good  «  bad. 
high  or  low,  small  or  sreat;  vemty  is  applfa^able  oidy 
to  small  objects :  frida  Is  therefore  good  or  bad ;  »eai<y 
is  always  bad,  It  Is  always  emptineas  or  nothingnesL 
A  man  is  proud  who  values  himself  on  the  possessioa 
of  hto  literary  or  acientifick  Ulent,  on  hia  wealth,  on  liH 


riority  over  his  competitors ;  he  is  earn  of  Us  person, 
his  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thing  that  Is  IHvokNis. 
Prids  is  the  Inherent  quality  In  man ;  and  while  It 
rests  on  noble  objects,  it  is  his  noblest  characteriatick ; 
eani'ly  is  the  distortion  of  one's  nature  flowing  from  a 
vicious  constitution  ur  education :  prids  shows  Itself 
variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ohgeet  on 
which  it  is  fixed  ;  a  noble  vrids  seeks  to  dlaylay  itself 
in  all  that  can  command  ine  respect  or  admiration  of 
mankind  ;  the  prids  of  wealth,  of  power,  or  of  other 
adventitious  properties,  commonly  dlspla^-a  itself  ia  an 
unseemly  ileporiment  towards  others ;  veatty  ahowa 
itself  only  by  its  eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others: 
'  Fanity  makea  men  ridiculous,  prids  odioua,  and  am- 
bition lemble.— Stkklk. 

*Tls  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools. 

That  vanity  *s  the  food  of  fools.— Swirr. 

Pride  (snys  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves :  oomlf 
makes  us  denire  the  esteem  of  others.  But  if  prids  is, 
as  I  have  bufnre  observed,  self-esteem,  or,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  self-valuation,  it  cannot  pmperly 
be  said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of  vamty  I  have 
already  saUi  that  It  makes  us  anxious  for  the  nmioe  and 
applause  of  others ;  but  I  cannot  with  Dr.  Blair  say 
that  it  makes  us  desire  ihe  esteem  of  others,  because 
esteem  is  too  substantial  a  qualhy  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  vain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr.  Blair  seems  to  assign 
as  a  leading  and  characteristick  ground  of  distinction 
between  prids  and  vanity  is  only  an  incidental  pm- 
perty.  A  man  is  said  to  be  vain  of  his  clothes.  If  he 
gives  Indications  that  he  values  himaelf  upon  them  aaa 
ground  of  distinction ;  although  he  should  not  expreasly 
aeek  to  display  himself  toothers. 

Omceit  is  that  species  of  self-valuation  that  respects 
one's  Ulenls  only ;  it  la  so  far  therefore  closely  allied  to 
prids ;  but  a  man  is  said  to  oe  proud  of  that  which  he 
really  has,  but  to  be  conceited  of  that  which  he  really 
has  not:  a  man  may  be frroa^ to  an  excess,  of  merits 
which  he  actually  possesses;  but  when  he  is corueited 
his  merits  are  all  in  blsown  conceit ;  the  lauor  Is  there* 
foreobviouaty  founded  on  falsehood  altogether ;  *Tbe 
oelf-ceneeit  of  the  young  Is  the  great  source  of  those 
dangera  to  which  they  are  expoaed.'— Blam. 

PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 
Frule  Is  here  employed  principally  as  respects  tha 
temper  of  the  mind ;  the  other  tenns  are  employed 
either  aa  reapecia  the  aentiment  of  the  mind,  or  the  ex- 
ternal behavioiir. 
Pride  Is  here  as  before  (e.  Pride)  a  generick  term: 


hMightinsss,  or  the  spirit  of  being  hmugktv  or  high 
spirited  (v.  Hamghty) ;  Isfliness^  or  the  spint  of  being 
lified  up ;  and  difnitOt  or  the  sense  of  worth  or  value. 


are  but  modes  of  priit.    Prids^  Inasmuch  as  it  consists 
purely  of  self-esteem.  Is  a  positive  sentiment  whicli  oao 
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»w  entertain  independently  of  other  peraons :  It  lies  In 
tiR  tnuioat  receasen  of  itie  human  heart,  and  minglea 
itaelf  inwmkbly  with  our  affections  and  pamions ;  it 
n  our  companion  bv  night  and  by  day ;  in  publick  or  in 
private ;  it  goes  with  a  man  wherever  lie  goes,  and 
stays  with  him  where  he  stays ;  it  is  a  never-falling 
source  of  satisfaction  and  setf-com  placencv  under  every 
circumstance  and  in  every  situation  of  human  life. 
HamgktineMa  is  tliat  mode  of  fride  which  springs  out 
of  oiie*s  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others :  tlie 
kmu£htjf  man  dwells  on  the  Inferiority  of  otliers ;  the 
prvud  man  in  the  strict  sense  dwells  on  his  own  per- 
iections.  Ltfiinesa  is  a  mode  of  wride  which  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  tivbe  inferiour ;  it  does 
not  set  a  man  so  much  above  others  as  above  himself^ 
or  thu  wh  ich  concerns  himself.  Dignity  is  a  mode  of 
prUe  which  exalts  the  whole  man.  it  is  the  entire  con- 
sciousness of  wliat  is  becoming  nimseif  and  due  to 


Pride  assumes  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  puts  on 
sach  an  infinity  of  disguises,  that  it  is  not  easy  always 
to  recognise  it  at  the  flist  glance ;  but  an  insight  into 
human  nature  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  it  Is  tiM 
qiriQg  of  all  human  actions.  Whether  we  see  a  man 
professiog  humility  and  self-abasement,  or  a  singular 
degree  of  self-debasement,  or  any  degree  of  self-exalta- 
tiott,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  own  wride  or  eon- 
sekMis  self-importance  Is  not  wounded  by  any  such 
measures ;  but  that  in  ail  eases  he  is  equally  stimulated 
with  the  desire  of  giving  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others 
that  degree  of  importance  to  which  in  his  own  eyes  he 
is  entitled ;  *■  Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable 
rancour  and  an  untameablc  pride  were  the  only  en- 
couragements we  received  (from  the  regicides)  to  the 
senewal  of  our  supplications.*— BtniXK.  Hanghtimees 
is  an  unlwndiog  species  or  mode  of  pride  which  does 
not  Sloop  to  any  artifices  to  obtain  gratiflcatlou ;  but 
compels  others  to  give  it  what  It  fancies  to  be  its  due ; 
*  Provokni  by  Edwanl^s  kanfluimeett  even  the  passive 
Baliol  began  to  mutiny.*— Robkrtsoh.  Leftintes  and 
iignitf  are  equally  remote  from  any  subtle  pliancy,  but 
they  are  in  no  less  degree  exempt  fh>m  the  unamlable 
eharacteristlck  of  haugkUntBt  which  makes  a  man 
bear  wHh  oppreMive  sway  upon  others.  A  <o/ty  epiril 
aad  Adignitf  of  character  preserve  a  man  froni  yielding 
to  the  contamination  of  outward  objects,  but  leave  his 
Jodgement  and  feeiinx  entirely  free  and  unbiassed  with 
t  to  others ;  *  Waller  describes  Sacharlssa  as  a 
;  beauty  of  fs/(y  charms  and  imperious 
JomsoN.  *  Assoon  aa  Almagro  knew  his 
ikte  to  be  Inevitable,  lie  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  for- 
titade  of  a  veteran.'— RoatRTSOH. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour,  a  kmmgkif  em- 
rtage  Is  imwriy  unbecoming;  a  lofty  tone  is  mostly 
justifiable,  pnrticularly  as  circumstances  may  require; 
and  a  digt^fiedtAx  Is  without  qualifteation  becoming  the 
Ban  who  possesses  real  digwig. 


HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARE06ANCK. 

Jfawghtineae  Is  the  abstract  quality  of  hauchty,  as  In 
the  preceding  article;  disdain  from  the  Frei>ch  de- 
deigner,  or  the  privative  de  and  dignus  worthy,  sig- 
nifies thinking  a  thing  to  be  worthless ;  arroganee,  from 
^TogaU^  or  the  Latin  arot  ttd  rogo  to  ask,  signifies 
cJaiming  or  taking  to  one's  self. 

Hamgktinees  (says  Dr.  Blair)  Is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ovrselves;  dt«d«iii,on  the  low 
«ipinion  we  have  of  others;  arrogance  Is  the  result  of 
both,  but  If  any  thing,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  HaugkUnes*  and  diedainnre  properly  sentl- 
■wnts  of  the  mind,  and  erroganee  a  mode  of  acting 
resehing  from  a  siue  of  mind ;  there  may  therefore 
heAnyiio'Mss  and  ^«44ttn  which  have  not  betrayed 
thenselves  by  any  visible  aetlon ;  but  the  sentiment  of 
mrroganee  is  always  accompanied  bv  its  corresponding 
action :  the  kaugktf  man  is  known  by  the  air  of  supe- 
riority which  he  aasumea;  the  disdainful  man  by  the 
eovfempi  which  he  shows  to  others :  the  arrogant  man 
byhii  lofty  pretensions. 

BarngkUneee  and  arroganee  are  both  vidous;  they 
are  baik  upon  a  fklse  Mea  of  ourselves ;  '  The  same 
hmagklineoe  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  willliiore 
siRmglv  incite  lis  jusilfication.*— JoHvisoif.  '  Turbu- 
lent,  discontented  men  of  qua/ity,  In  proportion  as  they 
are  pofTed  up  wlih  personal  pride  and  arroganee^ 
«BMrailj  des^  tbeirown  order/— Bdrki.    ZMstfote 


may  be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  Is  Infamous : 
a  lady  must  treat  wtih  dUdain  tlie  person  who  insulta 
her  honour ;  but  oiherwiw  it  is  a  lilghty  unbecomiflf 


sentiment; 

Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeanoe  must  await 

The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  fresh  about  hliB, 

Rushes,  irrevorent,  unprepar'd,  uncall'd, 

Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 

With  inaolent  diedain  his  choicest  ^  1— PoRTBin. 

HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

HoMghhf^  contracted    from  high-hearty,  in  Dutch 
hoogkartyt  sicnlfies  literally  high-spirited,  and  like  the 
word  kigkf  n  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  < 
Northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  ^;|M  to  be  high. 

Hangkty  characterizes  mostly  the  outward  beha- 
viour ;  kigh  respects  both  the  external  behaviour,  and 
the  internal  semi  mem ;  kigltminded  marks  the  senti- 
ment only,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

With  r^pu4  to  the  outward  betiavtonr,  kamghty  is  a 
stronger  term  than  Atf  A.  a  Aav^Jkly  carriage  bespeaks 
not  only  a  kigh  opinion  of  one's  self,  Init  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  contempt  for  others:  a  Hgk  carriage  denoiea 
simply  a  high  opinion  of  one*s  self:  koMghiineee  Is 
therefore  always  offensive,  as  it  Is  burdensome  to 
others;  but  height  may  sometimes  be  laudable  In  as 
much  as  it  te  justice  to  one's  self:  one  can  never  give  a 
command  In  a  haughtf  tone  whhout  making  othera 
feel  their  Inferiority  In  a  painfbl  degree ;  we  may  some- 
times assume  a  high  tone  In  order  to  shelter  ourselves 
from  Insult 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  high  de- 
notes either  a  particuiar  or  an  habitual  sUte ;  higk- 
minded  Is  most  commonly  understood  to  designate  an 
habitual  state;  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances;  the  latter  Is  expressly  In- 
consistent with  Christian  humility.  He  Is  high  whooa 
virtue  ennobles ;  his  hoighi  is  Independent  or  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  It  becoraes  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich;  he  Is  property  hi^h  who  Is  set  above  any  mean 
condescension ;  high-mindedmeeSf  on  the  contrary.  In- 
cludes in  It  a  selNoomplacency  ttiat  teals  tipon  one'tf 
personal  and  Incidental  advantages  rather  than  upon 
what  Is  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agents.  Supe 
riours  are  apt  to  indulge  a  havhty  temper  which  does 
but  excite  the  scorn  and  hatredof  those  who  are  cob 
pelled  to  endure  it; 

Let  glAs  he  to  the  mighty  queen  desiga'd. 
And  niolUQr  with  prey'rs  lier  kmmghtf  mind. 

Drtdbh. 
A  kigh  spirit  is  not  always  serviceable  to  one  in  depen- 
dent circumstances;  but  when  regulated  by  discretion, 
it  enhances  tlie  value  of  a  man's  character ;  '  Wlib 
knows  whether  indignation  may  not  succeed  to  lerrour, 
and  the  revival  of  high  sentiments,  spuming  away  the 
illuvioii  of  safety  purchased  at  the  expense  of  i^oit, 
may  not  drive  us  to  a  generous  despair.*- Burkb.  No 
one  can  be  high-minded  without  thinking  beuer  of 
himself,  and  worae  of  others,  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
'The  wise  will  determine  f^om  the  gravity  of  the  case; 
the  irriuble,  fhHn  sensibility  to  oppression ;  the  high- 
minded  from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abusive  power 
In  unworthy  hands.— Burkb. 


TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DISDAIN. 

Contemn^  In  Latin  eontemno^  compounded  of  cea  and 
fssMo,  is  probably  changed  from  tami$tOt  and  Is  derived 
fWim  the  Hebrew  ttTDO  to  polhite  or  render  worthleaa, 
which  Is  the  cause  of  eontampt;  dewpioA,  In  Latin 
doepidOf  compound  of  de  and  jysete,  signifies  to  look 
down  upon,  which  Is  a  strong  mark  of  contempt ;  scorn, 
varied  fVom  our  word  #A«rM,  signifies  strippcid  of  all 
honours  and  exposed  to  derision,  which  situation  Is  the 
cause  of  scorn ;  disdain  has  the  same  signification  aa 
In  the  preceding  article. 

The  above  elucidations  snfllelently  evince  the  feelhig 
towards  otheni  which  gives  birth  to  all  tliese  actions. 
But  the  feeling  of  eenttmpt  Is  not  quite  so  strong  as  thai 
of  despising,  nor  that  of  despising  so  strong  as  those 
of  scorning  and  disdaining ;  the  latter  of  which  ex- 
presses the  strongest  sentiment  of  all  Persons  are 
contemned  for  their  moral  qualities;  tliey  are  despisoi 
on  aceount  of  tliair  outward  etrcumsianflei,  their 
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ebamclfn^  or  tbelr  milqwin— to.  Baperioara  may  be 
contemned;  ioforiottn  only,  raiU  or  Mippowd,  aro  de- 
mised. 

Contempt,  at  applied  to  pereonef  la  not  taieompatible 
wiih  a  Chrlatian  temper  wheo  justly  provoked  by  ttielr 
eharacter;  but  deapiamff  is  distinctly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  00  mucli  our  business 
to  eontewM  otiien  as  to  ctmtemH  that  wbicb  Is  e^n- 
UmptibU;  but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  dupw 
ttae  person,  or  any  thing  belonginf  to  tbe  person,  of 
another,  whatever  bprin^  from  the  free  will  of  an 
other  mej  be  a  salriect  of  tomUmpi ;  but  tbe  casualties 
f(  of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  are  alike 
Independent  of  personal  merit,  should  never  expoee  a 
person  to  be  iU»p%s0d.  We  may,  however,  contemn  a 
person  for  his  tanpoient  maUee,  or  deepieo  him  for  his 

Persons  are  not  eeorned  or  4i>daiiMd,  Imt  they  may 
be  treated  with  «cera  or  diedain;  they  are  both  impro- 
per eiprssstoas  of  eomtempt  or  deepiU ;  oeem  marks 
the  sentiment  of  a  little,  vain  muid ;  diadmin  of  a 
haughty  aii4  perrenad  mind.  A  beautifUi  woman 
looks  with  eeem  on  her  whom  she  deepieoe  for  the 
want  of  this  natural  gift  The  wealtliy  man  treatt 
with  diodmn  him  whom  he  dcepieea  for  liie  poverty. 
There  is  nothing  eicites  the  contempt  of  mankind  so 
powerfully  as  a  mixture  of  pride  and  meanness ;  *  Gba- 
t  and  deriaioD  arehard  words;  but  in  what  man- 
ia give  advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and 
lion  or  sensual  pleasures,  or  aflbrd  pity  to  an  old 
man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying  tliem.'-o 
OmnvK.  A  moment's  reflectton  will  teach  as  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  deepieing  another  for  that  to  which 
by  the  will  of  ProvMenee  we  may  the  next  moment  be 
exposed  oursehres ;  '  It  is  seMom  that  tbe  great  or  the 
wise  suapeet  thai  they  ara  cheated  and  deepieod.*— 
J0BM8ON.  There  are  aiilv  persona  who  will  ecem  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  such  as  bava  nol  an  equal 
ahaieof  Onary 

Infbmous  wretch ! 
Bo  much  below  my  seam,  I  dare  not  Mil  thee. 

DaYDBir. 

And  there  are  weak  upstarts  of  fortune,  who  diedmin 
ta  kmk  at  those  who  cannot  measure  puraea  with  them- 


Yet  not  for  thoae, 
Fbr  what  the  potent  vtetor  In  hia  rage 
Can  else  Inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 
Though  ehang'd  In  outward  luatre.  that  flx*d  mind 
And  high  disdatafrom  aenae  of  ii^ur*d  merit. 

Milton. 

In  speaking  of  things  bidependently  of  others,  or  as 
Immediately  connected  with  ourselves,  all  these  terms 
nnay  be  sometimes  employed  in  a  good  or  an  indiflbr«nt 


CONTEMPTIBLE,  CONTEMPTnOCT& 
These  terms  are  very  IVequently,  though  taiy  «» 
neomdy,  confounded  in  common  diseourse. 

CamiemptikU  is  applied  to  the  thing  deaerviaf  csa- 
iempi ;  Centemptuona  to  that  which  la  exprmelve  of 
contempt.  Persona,  or  what  is  done  by  persons,  raey 
beeitlierea»i«a»lst<«or  caa<as»ji«M««a;  butaihi^gii 
only  centemptibU, 

A  production  Is  centempUkU ;  a  sneer  or  look  is  tern- 
temptuoue ;  '  Silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  pro- 
ceeds from  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  an* 
other  10  be  thought  by  vou  too  amtempUbU  to  be  re- 
garded.*—Addison.  *  My  sister's  principles  in  many 
Earticularsdtller;  but  there  has  been  always  sucb  a 
armony  between  ua  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  roe  10  paaa  with  a  tmltrmptmva 
negligence.*— HAWKBawoaTB. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 

Contemptible  la  not  ao  strong  aa  deepicokU  or  pit^fnU 

A  person  may  be  contemptibU  for  his  vanity  or  weak 

ness ;  but  he  is  deepUehU  for  hla  servility  and  base- 

nem  of  character ;  he  is  pit^nl  for  his  want  of  pibb- 

liness  and  becoming  spirit    A  lie  is  at  1  " 


temptihlc ;  It  is  deepieeble  when  it  is  told  for  purposes 
of  gain  or  private  interest;  it  is  pUtful  when  accom 
panied  with  iiidicaiiona  of  unmanly  fear.  It  ia  can 
temptibU  to  take  credit  to  one*8  aelf  for  the  good  aciioa 
one  baa  not  performed ;  ^  Were  every  man  persuaded 
fWim  how  mean  and  k>w  a  principle  this  puMbui  (fat 
flattery)  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doub 


When  we  contemn  a  mean  action,  and  eeern  to  con- 
eeal  by  folsehood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, we  act  tbe  part  of  the  genUeman  as  well  as  the 
Christian ;  *  A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  tbe  prahie 
of  the  ignorant*— STeeLB.  And  It  is  inconsistent 
with  our  infirm  and  dependent  condition,  that  we 
ahnuld  foel  inclined  to  demise  any  thli«  that  falto  in 
our  way; 

Thrice  happy  they,  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  foar,  the  fear  of  death,  deepieo: 
Provoke  approaching  (kte,  and  bravely  a«ara 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

SOWK. 

Much  IBSB  are  we  at  liberty  to  diedaim  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  audon  requires;  *  It  is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  diedainmg  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  Imagi- 
nary goods,  in  which  there  is  ooiblng  can  raise  desire 
but  the  diflkalty  of  obtaining  them.'— BaaKcuv.  We 
ought  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
grading to  us,  but  that  which  li  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  God :  there  are,  however,  too  many  who  aflivt 
to  deepiee  small  fovours  as  not  reaching  their  fancied 
deserta,  and  otbera  who  diedain  to  receive  any  favour 

tion; 


Ml  othera  who  diedain  to  receive  any 
1  miataken  idaaa  of  dependence  and 


obUga- 


Virtue  i($daine  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  nad  people'a  aenae  of  rigbL— Faanoi^ 


peraon  who  shouM  attempt  to  gratify  it  would  then  be 
aa  contemptibU  aa  he  ia  now  successful.*— Stkblb.  II 
is  deepieeble  to  charge  another  with  the  faults  which 
we  ouiaelvea  have  committed ;  *  To  put  on  an  artftil 
part  to  obtain  no  other  but  an  ui^uat  praiae  fVom  tbe 
undiacerning  ia  of  all  endeavours  tbe  lutiat  deepieabUJ 
— SraaLx.  It  is  piUfid  to  offend  others,  and  then 
attempt  to  acreen  ourselves  from  their  resentmeni 
under  any  shelter  which  offers ;  '  There  Is  sometlili^ 
pitiftMn  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  uaa 
who  can  hope  for  aunihilation,  and  please  hlnueir  to 
think  that  \m  whole  fabrick  shall  crumble  into  dust.'— 
BriKLa.  It  is  centemptibU  for  a  man  In  a  superiour 
station  to  borrow  of  his  inferioura ;  it  is  deepicabU  la 
him  to  forfeit  liis  word ;  it  ia  pitifni  In  him  to  attempi 
to  conceal  aught  by  arttfloe. 

CONTEMPTITOU8,  SCORNFUL,  DIBDAINFOL^ 

Theae  epltheta  rise  in  senee  by  a  regular  gradation. 

Oentemptuene  is  general,  and  applied  to  whatever 
can  express  contempt:  eeornful  and  diedainful  are 
particular ;  they  apply  only  lo  outward  marks :  one  is 
contemptnane  who  is  ecemfvJ,  or  diedeit^  but  not 
vice  verod. 

Words,  aettons,  and  looks  are  contemptuoue  ;  hiokau 
sneers,  and  gestures  are  ecomfml  and  diedain fnl. 

CentemptMoue  expresalona  are  alwaya  ur^uatiflaUa: 
whatever  may  bo  tne  contempt  which  a  peraoii*a  con- 
duct deaerves,  It  la  unbecoming  in  another  to  give  hiu 
any  Indications  of  the  aentiment  he  feels.  Seemfnl 
and  dtedein/nl  smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the  weakest  or 
the  worat  of  mankind ;  *  Prior  never  aacriflcca  accuracy 
lo  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  eontemptuoue  neaji- 

Ece  or  ImpaUent  idtenesa'-JoHNSoa.  '  As  soon  aa 
via  began  to  look  round,  and  aaw  the  vagabond 
Mirtilk)  who  had  ao  long  abaented  himadf  from  ber 
circle,  ahe  looked  upon  him  with  that  glance  which 
In  the  language  of  ogters  ia  called  the  acara^*- 
BraaLB.  ^ 

In  vain  he  thua  attempto  her  mind  to  mov«, 
With  laara  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  lova  : 
ntedatnfuUf  ahe  kraked,  then  turning  round. 
She  nx'd  her  eyea  unmov'd  upon  the  graund. 

Dannv 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 

./^IfVA.  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  Uakmm. 

oMGermaa  laJkan,  Greek  ysXdi,,  cornea  from  SeH? 

*»™^  ppTt  ''hh  no  variation  In  the  meaning ;  rtfi 

«!«,  Awn  LaUn  rideo,  baa  the  same  original  meaairse 
Both  thme  mtrhtt  •*»  ,tmmA  k«m  in  *u^  i^.^ ^'««iii^ 


Both  these  verba  are  used  here  In  the  iropropei 

for  laughter,  blended  with  more  or  lev  of  OMiteapt, 
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liDt  the  former  dlsptays  itaelfby  the  natural  expression 
of  laurkiMr;  tiie  lattier  sbows  Itself  by  a  verbal  ex- 
pression :  the  fimner  is  |iroduced  by  a  feeling  of  oaiitb, 
on  observing  the  real  or  supposiil  weakness  of  an- 
other: the  latter  is  prodoced  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
absurd  or  Irrational  In  another:  the  fomer  is  more  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  iwrson  who  has  excited  the 
feeling ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  prodoced  by  the 
thing  than  by  persons.  We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his 
face ;  but  we  ridievig  his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the 
oottxse  of  conversation ;  we  Utugk  at  tho  individual ; 
we  ridienU  that  which  is  maintained  by  one  or  many. 
It  is  better  to  UMgh  at  the  fears  of  a  child  than  to 
attempt  to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  It  is  stiU  better 
to  overcome  them  if  posrible  by  the  force  of  reason  ; 

*  Men  teitf*  at  one  another's  cost*— Swirr.  JUdicuU 
li  not  the  test  of  truth ;  he  therefore  who  attempts  to 
misuse  it  against  the  cause  of  truth,  wiH  bring  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  aU  mankind ;  but  folly  can  be 
aamiled  with  no  weapon  so  eflectual  as  ridicule ; 

•  It  is  easy  for  aman  woo  sits  idle  at  home  and  has  no- 
body to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicuU  or  censure  the 
eominon  practices  of  mankind.*— Jobhson.  The  phl- 
loeopber  Deroocrltus  preferred  to  tamgh  at  the  follies  of 
men,  rather  than  weep  Ibr  ihera  like  HeracUtus;  infi- 
dels have  always  empkiyed  ridicuU  agaiort  Chris- 
Uanity,  by  which  they  have  betrayed  not  only  their 
want  of  argument,  but  their  personal  depraviiv  in 
iMfkiug  where  they  ought  to  be  mostsertoua. 

LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,   RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COM1CK,  DROLL. 

LoMMhabU  signifies  exciting  or  fit  to  excite  toMgkter ; 
luduraus^  In  Latin  luiietr  or  htdienu^  from  Indus  a 
game,  signifies  causing  game  or  sport ;  ridiculoua  ex- 
citing or  fit  to  excite  r^cuU  ;  MmseaZ,  or  comick^  in 
Latin  €maieu»^  from  the  Greek  icunwita  comedpr,  and 
K^m  a  village,  because  comedies  were  first  performed 
ia  viUagee,  signifies  after  the  manner  of  comedv; 
tfrstt,  in  French  drdZe,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
German  ralU  a  part,  in  the  phrase  Hut  roUe  spieUu  to 
play  a  trick  or  perform  a  part. 

lather  the  direct  action  of  laughUr  or  a  correspond- 
ing ■pntiffi^T't  is  included  in  tBe  signification  of  all 
these  iem» :  they  differ  principally  in  the  cause  which 
produces  the  feeling ;  the  laughable  consists  of  objects 
In  general  whether  personal  or  otherwise ;  the  ludi- 
eraua  and  ridicuhna  have  more  or  less  reference  to 
that  which  Is  personal.  What  is  IgmghabU  may  excite 
steple  merriment  independently  of  all  personal  refer- 
eoce,  unless  we  admit  what  Mr.  Bobbes,  and  after 
hbn  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter^  that  it 
springs  from  pride.  But  without  entering  into  this 
nice  question,  I  am  inclined  to  dlsUnguish  between  tlie 
UarhakU  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  what  is 
loour  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that  which 
arises  from  reflecting  on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
aaoUfbr.  The  dreU  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the  hu- 
Borous  stories  of  wit,  are  laughable  fhrai  the  nature 
of  the  thinin  themselves;  without  any  apparent  allu- 
sloo,  however  remote,  to  any  individual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  Is  gratified ; 

Tlieyni  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 

Tteogh  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

duAKSTBAKB. 

The  iudieraua  and  nikuUus  are  however  species  of 
the  laurhabU  which  arise  ahogether  fivro  reflecting 
en  that  which  is  to  the  disad vantai^e  of  another.  The 
MierwuM  lies  mostiy  in  the  outward  circumsunces  of 
the  Individual,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
serve  aa  a  show ;  •  The  action  of  the  theatre,  though 
modem  states  esteem  it  but  ludicroua  unless  It  be  sati- 
rical and  biting,  wss  caref\illy  watclied  by  tlie  ancients 
that  it  might  Improve  mankind  in  virtue.*— Bacow. 
The  ridieuiauj  applies  to  every  thing  personal,  whe- 
ther external  or  internal;  '  hifeUx  paupertae  has  no- 
Ihinc  In  it  more  intolerable  than  this,  that  It  renders 
aien  r»dac«i«itf.*--Sovra-  'The  ludierwua  does  not 
comprehend  that  which  is  so  much  to  the  desparage- 
BWfit  of  the  individual  as  the  ridiculoue:  whatever 
there  is  in  ourwives  which  excites  laughter  In  oth«a, 
i«  accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a  tense  of  our  hi- 
ferioriiy :  aiid  consequenUy  the  ludietoue  always  pro- 
duc<«  this  feeling;  but  only  In  a  slight  degreecom 
pared  with  the  Hdiculausy  which  awakens  a  poslUve 


sense  of  contempt  iVhoever  to  la  alwlMrsM  situ 
ation  is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  placed  In 
an  inferiour  station,  with  regard  to  those  by  whom  he 
is  thus  viewed ;  but  he  who  is  rendered  ridieulifus  to 
positively  degraded.  It  to  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
person  to  be  in  a/tuttcfvic^  situation  without  any  kind 
of  nnoral  demerit,  or  the  sHghlest  depreciation  of  hto 
moral  character;  since  that  which  rendershlssitualioo 
ludierena  to  altogellier  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  ludieroua  only  in  the  eyes  of  incompetent 
judges.  «<  Let  an  ambassador,*'  says  Mr.  Pope.  "  speak 
the  best  sense  In  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince,  yet  if  the  tall  of 
hto  shirt  happen,  as  1  have  known  it  happen  to  a  very 
wise  man,  to  hang  out  beliind,  more  people  will  laugh 
at  that  than  attend  to  the  other.*'  Thto  to  the  ludi- 
erouB.  The  same  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculoue  ; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral  causes,  it  re- 
fleets  on  the  pemn  to  whom  it  attaches  in  a  less  quea- 
tionaUe  shape,  and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridiculoue  without  being  really 
80 ;  and  he  who  to  really  ruhcaloas  justly  excUes  con- 
tempt. 

DroU  and  comical  are  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to 
things  which  cause  laughter^  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droU  story,  or  a  eosneaT incident,  or  a  eomick  song; 
A  comiek  subject  toves  an  humble  verse, 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  eomick  style. 

ROSCOMKON. 

*  In  the  AugusUne  age  itoelf,  notwithstanding  the  can 
sure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  tow  bufiix>uery  and 
dretterf  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.'— 
Waetoii.  These  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the  per- 
aon.  but  not  so  aa  to  reflect  disadvantageously  on  the 
individual,  like  the  preceding  terms. 


TO   DERIDE,   MOCK,  RIDICULE,  RALLY, 
BANTER. 

Dmis,  compounded  of  de  and  the  Latin  rid«9 ;  and 
ridteule^  from  ridee^  both  signify  to  laugh  at;  moek.ln 
French  moquer^  Dutch  meekeuj  Greek  /iMiraw,  slgnlnea 
llkewtoe  to  laugh  at ;  rally  Is  doubtless  connected  with 
rai7,  which  to  in  all  nrobaSlllty  aomtraction  of  revile  ; 
and  banter  to  pooubly  a  corruption  of  the  French 
iaJmiTtojest.  ,    .  ^^     « 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms. 

nerieioH  and  «wc*ery  evince  themselves  hy  the  out- 
ward actions  in  general;  ridicule  consists  more  in 
words  than  actions;  rallying  and  bantering  almost 
entirely  in  words.  Deride  Is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
meck^  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  to 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derieion  and  mockery; 
but  ridicule  to  frequentiv  unaccompanied  with  any 
personal  feeling  of  dtopleasiire.  Derision  to  often 
deep,  not  loud ;  it  dtocovers  itself  In  suppressed  laughs, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and  cutting  ex- 
presstons:  mockery  to  mostly  noby  and  outrageous;  It 
breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffbonery,  and  to  sometlmea 
accompanied  with  personal  viotonce:  the  former  con- 
sists of  real  but  contemptuous  laughter;  the  tatter 
often  of  afl^led  laughter  and  grimace.  Derision  and 
mockery  are  always  personal ;  r^tciJemay  be  directed 
to  things  as  well  as  perK>ns.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  tatter  stiA 
more  so  than  the  former ;  Hdieuie  Is  as  often  used  in 
writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Derision  and  mockery  are  practised  by  persona  hi 
any  station;  ridtcuU  to  mostly  used  by  equato.  A 
person  to  derided  and  mocked  fbr  that  which  to  oflbn- 
sive  as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant;  he 
to  ridiculed  fbr  what  to  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mockers 
of  hto  enemies:  they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared 
to  think  hto  fklse  pretensions  to  asuperiour  mission; 
they  mocked  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
aaing  the  flirce  of  royally  befbre  hbn. 

Derision  may  bo  provoked  by  ordinary  circum- 
stances; mockery  by  that  which  to  extraordinanr. 
When  tho  prophet  Elijah  in  hto  holy  tm]  mocked  the 
falae  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when  the  children  mocked 
the  prophet  Eltoha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suited  either  for  the  occasion  or  the  action;  but  two 
poople  may  deride  each  other  in  their  angry  disputes 
w  onprlnclpted  people  may  deride  tfaoaa  whom  thef 
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cmDOOt  imitate,  or  C0D46iQa.  Dnition  and  mockerff 
are  altogether  incompatible  with  tlie  Clirisiian  temper ; 
riiicidt  is  jusiltiable  in  certain  cases,  particularly  wh«n 
it  is  not  peraonal.  Wlien  a  man  renders  iiimself  an 
object  of  derUiony  it  dues  not  follow  tlial  any  one  is 
Jusiided  in  deruUmg  liim ; 

Satan  beheld  their  pUgbt, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  deriaion  call'd : 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  tlmae  victors  proud  ? 

MlLTOK. 

Insults  are  not  the  means  for  correcting  faults:  mockery 
is  vt:ry  seldom  used  but  for  the  gradiicatlon  of  a  malig- 
nant dispQMtiipn ;  hence  it  is  a  strong  ex[kres8ion  wlien 
used  flgurailvely ; 
Impeird  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  immAs  me  with  tlie  view. 
Goldsmith. 
Although  ridiade  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  place  of  Bigument,yet  there 
are  some  follies  loo  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 
treatment; 

Want  is  the  scorn' of  every  ibol, 
And  wit  in  rags  ta  lurn'd  to  ridjcaic— DaTDiy. 
Rally  and  banter^  like  derision  and  mockery^  are 
altogether  personal  acts,  in  which  application  itiey  are 
very  analosous  to  ridicide.  Ridicule  is  the  most  gene- 
ral term  ol  tho  tJirce ;  we  odcn  rally  and  boMter  by 
ridicultHg.  There  is  more  exposure  in  ridiculing; 
reproof  in  rallying;  and  provocation  in  ^aateria^.  A 
person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  eccentri- 
cities ;  he  is  rallied  for  his  defects ;  be  is  banUred  for 
accidental  circumstances:  the  two  former  actions  are 
often  justified  by  some  substantial  reason ;  the  latter  is 
an  iiciion  as  puerile  as  it  is  uigust,  it  Is  a  coniemptibte 
species  of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  extravagant  fol- 
lies are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by  good-natured  rti<i- 
mde;  a  man  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution ;  *■  The  only  piece  of  pleasantry 
la  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirlte  are  described 
as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  tiieir  new 
invented  artillery.*— Addisox.  Those  who  are  of  an 
lU-natured  turn  of  mind  will  banter  othera  for  their 
misfortunes,  or  their  personal  defects,  ratlier  than  not 
say  something  to  their  annoyance ;  *  As  to  your  man- 
ner of  behaving  towards  these  unhappy  young  gentle- 
men (at  CoUegu)  you  describe,  let  it  be  manly  and 
eamr;  If  they  banter  your  regularity,  orders  decency, 
and  love  of  study,  boMisr  in  return  their  neglect  of  it/ 
—Chatham. 

RtmCULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

Ridicule  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  eatire  and  iroay  have  tii«  same  original  meaning 
■s  given  under  the  head  of  Wit;  «arcMiii,  from  the 
Greek  capxaoubft  and  ee^uci^i^y  from  auf\  flesh,  signifies 
literally  to  tear  the  fle»h. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  In  It ;  eatire  has  a  mix- 
ture of  ill-nature  or  severity ;  the  former  is  employed 
In  matters  of  a  shameless  or  trifling  nature,  somethnes 
Improperly  on  deserving  objects ;  '  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  ago  tlian  the  com- 
mon ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of  life  (mar- 
riage).'—A  ddisoh.  Satire  Is  employed  eltlier  in  per- 
■onal  or  grave  matters ;  *  A  man  resents  with  more 
bitterness  a  eatire  upon  hia  abilities  than  his  practice.* 
—Hawkks WORTH.  Irony  is  disguised  eatire;  an 
iraniet  seems  to  praise  that  which  he  really  means  to 
eoniemn;  'When  Regan  (in  King  Lear)  counsels  him 
to  ask  ber  sister  forgivene^  he  falls  on  bis  knees  and 
■As  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  irony  how  such  sup- 
pllcaiing  language  as  this  beoometh  him.*— Johnson. 
Sarcaem  is  bitter  and  personal  satire ;  all  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  employed  to  expnee 
folly  and  vice;  but  fareoMi,  whicb  is  the  Indulgence 
only  of  personal  resentment,  Is  never  Justifiable;  'The 
■everity  of  this  gareaem  stung  me  wltlt  intolerable 
rage.*— Hawkbsworth. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GABfE,  SPORT. 

Jeet  is  in  all  probability  abridged  fVom  geatieuUte^ 

because  the  ancient  mimicks  used  much  geeticuiatian 

to  breaking  their  jeste  on  the  company ;  foke^  in  Latin 

^teus^  comet  in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  pnY 


to  laugh ;  to  make  game  atgnlfies  beic  Co  make  tbeaak 
Jectof  game  or  play;  to  enort  signifios  liere  to  epon 
with,  or  convert  into  a  suDject  of  amusement. 

One  jesf«  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ;  oitejekte 
in  order  to  please  one's  self    The  jeet  is  dirccial  at 
the  object ;  tiie  joke  is  practised  with  the  person  or  oa 
the  person.    One  attempts  to  make  a  tiling  laughable 
or  rid  teutons  by  jeeting  about  it,  or  Ueaiing  it  in  a 
jesting  manner ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good  humoui 
in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self  by  joking  witii 
tiiem.    Jeete  are  therefore  seldom  harmless :  jokes  are 
frequently  allowabk*.    The  most  serious  subject  ouy 
be  degraded  by  being  turned  into  a  jest; 
But  thoso  who  aim  at  ridicule, 
Should  fix  upon  some  ceruin  rule. 
Which  fairly  liints  tliey  are  in  j««<.— Swirr. 
Melancholy  or  dejection  of  the-  miod  may  be  canve 
nientiy  dialed  by  a  joke; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  basie, 
They  love  tlie  cellar's  vulgar  joAs, 
And  lose  tlieir  hours  in  ale  and  smoke.— Gat. 
Court  fools  and  bufibona  used  formerly  to  break  their 
jests  upon  every  subjea  by  which  they  thought  to  en- 
tertain their  empkiyers :  tnoee  who  know  how  to  joke 
witb  good-nature  and  discretion  may  contribute  to  the 
mirth  of  the  company :  to  make  game  of  is  applicable 
only  to  persons:  to  siaiw  a  snort  of  or  sport  with,  is 
applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether  persons  or  things ; 
both  are  employed  like  }'e«(  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating 
a  thing  more  lightly  than  it  deserves ;  '  When  San- 
son's eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  laagistrate  he  was 
made  a  public  sporU^—SomvL. 

To  jest  consists  of  words  or  corresponding  signs ;  it 
Is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  acts  a  part :  lo 
joke  consists  not  onlv  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  mirth ;  it  is  peculiar^ 
applicable  to  the  social  intercourse  of  friends :  to  make 
game  of  consists  more  of  laughter  than  any ;  it  has 
not  the  ingenuity  of  the  jest,  nor  the  goodnature  of 
thejoJb«;  it  is  the  part  of  the  fool  who  wishes  to  make 
others  appear  what  he  himself  really  is:  to  sport  with 
or  to  make  sport  off  consists  not  only  of  simple  actiona, 
but  of  conduct;  it  is  tlie  errour  of  a  weak  mind  that 
does  not  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on  any  thing, 
the  fool  sports  with  his  repuution,  when  he  risks  the 
loss  of  it  for  a  bauble 


TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  8NEES. 

Scoff  comes  from  the  Greek  ataiir'no  to  deride :  gtb$ 
and  jeer  are  connected  with  tlie  word  gabble  and  jab> 
ber,  denoting  an  unseemlv  mode  of  speech  ;  snder  la 
connected  with  sneeze  and  nose,  the  member  by  wiiich 
sneering  is  performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  expressing  contempt ; 
we  may  scoff  either  by  gibes  Jeersj  or  sneers;  or  we 
may  scoff  by  op{irobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
looks :  to  gibe,  jeer^  and  sneer,  are  pif  rsonal  acta ;  the 

Sibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  addressed  to  an  indivf 
ual ;  the  former  has  most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach 
in  it ; 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  hi  tribes, 

Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen*s  ^i Am.— Swirr. 

The  latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their >Mrs, 
Had  lost  hisart,  and  kept  his  ears.— Swirr. 
They  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  aeUone  of 

vulgar  people,  who  practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  each 

other ; 

Shrewd  fellows  and  such  arch  wags !  A  tribo 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  lo  jni^— Swirr. 
<  That  jeering  demeanour  is  a  quality  of  great  oflfence 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man's  self '—Lord 
Wbhtwortr.  Scoff  and  snser  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things  as  the  object ;  gibe  and  jeor  only 
towards  persons:  scoff  is  taken  only  In  the  proper 
sense;  sneer  derives  its  meaning  from  the  literal  act 
of  sneering :  the  scoffer  speaks  lighUy  of  that  whIcJi 
J ■erious  attention  ; 


The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant  and  the  science.— Gat 
The  eiMsm-  speaks  cither  actually  with  a  sneer j  or  m 
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k  W9f  hf  Implleatloa  wUi  a  mmt  ;  *  Then  Is  one 
litort  pawage  scUl  remaining  (of  Alexia  tiie  poet's) 
which  eonveya  a  gneer  at  PytJiagoraa.'— C^MBsaLaMD. 
The  acojfera  at  religioa  set  at  naught  all  thoughle  of 
decorum,  they  openly  avow  th«  liitl^  estimation  in 
which  they  liold  It ;  the  tnterw  at  religion  are  more 
•ly,  but  not  le»  malignant;  they  wish  to  treat  religion 
with  contempt,  but  not  to  bring  tbeoMelvea  into  the 
contempt  they  deaerre ; 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea.— Swift. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

Uispmrage,  compounded  of  die  and  parage^  from 
par  equal,  sipiides  to  make  unequal  or  lielow  what  it 
ought  to  be;  detracL,  in  Latin  detraetumt  participle 
of  detrakOi  from  de  and  trake  to  draw  down,  siguiOes 
to  set  a  thing  below  its  real  value ;  traduce^  in  Latin 
tradue0  or  transdmeOf  signlAes  to  carry  fVom  one  to 
another  that  which  is  unfavourable ;  depredate^  from 
the  Latin  pretium^  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the 
pric« ;  degradsy  compounded  of  de  and  grtde  or  gradus 
a  step,  degree,  signifies  to  bring  a  degree  or  step  lower 
than  one  has  been  before ;  decrp  signifies  literally  to 
cry  down. 

The  idea  of  towering  the  vahie  of  an  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  theae  words,  which  diflbr  In  the  drcum* 
stances  and  object  of  the  action.  Disparagenunt  is 
the  most  indefinite  In  the  manner :  detract  and  traduce 
are  specitick  in  the  forms  by  which  an  object  is  lowered : 
dtsparageauut  respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
"      '  detract  and  traduce  are  said  of  the 


moral  character ;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  speciflck 
manner  thao  the  latter.  We  disparage  a  man's  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  or  it;  we  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  person  bv  ascriUnc  hia  suecew  to 
chance ;  we  traduce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that 
are  unlavourable  to  his  reputation :  thus  authors  are 
apt  to  disparage  the  writingp  of  their  rivals;  'It  Is  a 
bard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself;  it 
graiea  hb  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement^ 
and  the  reader's  ears  lo  bear  any  thing  of  praise  fioni 
him.' — CowLBT.  A  peraon  may  detract  from  the  skill 
of  another;  '1  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
works;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happhiess  that 
I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  ftom  proceed- 
ing to  this  extremity.'— Addisom.  Or  he  may  traduce 
him  by  relating  scandalous  reports ;  *  Both  Homer  and 
Virgil  had  ibeir  compositions  usurped  by  others :  boi|i 
were  envied  nadtradaccd  during  their  lives.'— Walsh. 
To  disparage,  detraa^  and  traduce^  can  be  applied 
only  lo  persona,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  denreeiatey 
degrade,  and  decrut  to  whatever  is  an  object  or  esteem ; 
we  depredate  and  degrade,  tlierefore,  tbinin  as  well  as 
peiaoas,  and  deerj/  thinffi :  to  depreciate  Is,  however, 
not  no  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade-  for  the  language 
wbicli  is  employed  to  depredate  will  be  mild  compared 
with  that  used  for  degradinr :  we  may  depreciate  an 
object  by  implication,  or  in  indirect  terms ;  but  hnnh 
and* unseemly  epithets  are  employed  (br  degrading: 
thus  n  man  may  be  said  to  depreeiaU  human  nature, 
who  does  not  represent  It  as  capable  of  its  true  eleva- 
tion ;  he  degrades  it  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  depreeiaU  or  degrade  an  indi- 
vUual,  a  language,  and  the  like ;  we  aecry  measures 
and  principles :  the  two  former  are  an  act  of  an  Indi 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DEROGATE,  DE6RADB. 

Disparage  and  degrade  have  the  same  meaning  at 
given  in  uie  preceding  article;  derogate,  in  Latin 
derogatus,  from  deroge  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to 
take  from  a  thing. 

Dinarage  is  here  employed,  not  as  ilie  act  of  per- 
sons,  but  of  things,  in  which  case  it  Is  allkxl  to  dero- 
gate,  but  retains  its  Indefinite  and  general  sense  as 
before:  circumstances  may  disparage  the  perform- 
ances of  a  writer;  or  they  may  derogau  rrom  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  an  individual :  it  woukl  be  a 
high  disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  pisgiarisro ;  It  derogates 
f^om  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  In  popular 
measures.  To  degrade  is  here,  as  In  the  former  case, 
a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other  two :  what- 
ever disparages  or  derogates  does  but  take  awav 
a  part  from  the  value ;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks  it 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in  whuw  eyca 
it  is  degraded ;  in  tliis  manner  religion  is  degraded  by 
the  low  arte  of  iu  enthusiastick  professora ;  '  Of  the 
mind  that  can  deliberatelv  pollute  itself  with  ideal 
wickedness,  for  the  sake  or  spreading  the  contagion  in 
socie^,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depraviw. 
Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indignation.'— Jobk- 
SON.  Whatever  may  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  a 
religious  profession,  does  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth ; 
*  'T  is  no  disparagement  to  philosophy,  that  it  cannol 
deify  us.'— Glamvillb.  Whatever  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
(Mfflce  itself;  *  I  think  we  may  say,  witliout  <f 


the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of  many. 
men  liave  such  perverted  notions  that  they  are  always 
depreeiating  whatever  Is  esteemed  excellent  in  the 
world  ;  'The  buslneas  of  our  modish  French  authors 
Is  to  depredate  human  natuK,  and  conrider  it  under 
iu  worst  appearances.'— Addison.  Tbev  whose  in- 
lereem  have  stifled  all  feelings  of  humanity,  have  de- 
graded the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the  eo- 
riavins  of  iheiu ;  *  Akenskle  certainly  retained  an  unne- 
rmrnry  and  outrageous  aeal  for  what  he  called  and 
lhouc'«  liberty;  a  seal  which  sometimes  disguises 
firooi  ilM  world  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth, 
or  degradiug  greatness.*— Johnson.  Politieal  parti- 
■ana  enmmonly  decry  the  measures  of  one  party,  in 
order  to  exalt  those  of  another;  'Ignorant  men  are 
very  0ut4eet  to  decry  those  beauties  in  a  celelvaied 
vork  Yrbieb  thqr  have  not  eyes  to  discover.*— Addi&on. 


from  those  wonderful  performances  (the  Iliad 
Aneid),  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  maaniflcence 
in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan 
system.'- Addison. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT.  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 

Asperse^  In  Latin  aspersus,  participle  of  asperge  te 
sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with  spots, 
detract  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  disparage;  defame,  in  Latin  defamo,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  ds  and /oma  fiune,  signifies  to 
deprive  of  reputation ;  slander  is  doubtlera  connected 
with  the  words  elur,  euUu,  and  smI,  sicnifvlng  to  stain 
with  some  spot ;  ealnmntate,  from  the  Latin  ealumniOf 
and  the  Hebrew  Xohj  inAmy,  signifies  to  load  with 
infamy. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  eflbrt  made  to  injure  the 
character  by  some  representation.  Jlsperse  and  ds- 
tract  mark  an  indirect  mlsrepresentatton ;  d^ama^ 
slander,  and  calumniatt,  a  poeltive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  stain  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detract  is  to  lessen  its  merits  and  excellencies.  Jlsper- 
sions  always  imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed: 
detractions  are  always  founded  on  some  supposed 
good  in  the  ot^ect  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  la 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge  against  the 
cnaracter :  to  elander  to  to  expose  the  fliults  of  another 
in  his  absence :  to  calumndau  is  to  communicate  se- 
cretlv,  or  otherwise,  cireumsiances  to  the  Injury  of 
another. 

Aspersions  and  detractisna  are  never  positive  false- 
hoods, as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  insinuations; 
defamation  Is  the  puMick  communicaiiou  of  Ihcts,  whe- 
ther true  or  folse :  slander  involves  the  discussion  ot 
moral  qualities,  and  is  consequently  the  declaratioii  of 
an  opinion  as  well  as  the  communieation  of  a  (hct: 
calumieffy  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  positive  conimunica- 
tton  of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator  at  the 
time  to  be  false.  Aspersions  are  the  efl'ect  of  malice 
and  meanness ;  they  are  the  resource  of  the  basest 
pocaoiw,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of  liinse 
whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack :  the  most  virtuous 
are  exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  aspereer;  'It  la 
certain,  and  obeervad  by  the  wisest  writers,  that  there 
are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste,  anid  men  not 
severely  honest,  in  all  families;  therefore  lee  those 
who  may  he  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  ours,  please 
in  give  us  an  Impartial  account  of  ihelr  own,  and  we 
shall  be  satisfied.'— Stbblb.  Detraction  Is  the  efieet 
of  envy :  when  a  man  Is  not  disposed  or  able  to  foHow 
the  example  of  auolher,  he  strives  to  detract  ffom  tfaa 


m 


£NaU8H  STNOimiES. 


merit  of  Mt  aetioM  hf  quMttoniif  tlie  parity  of  tab 
motivvB :  dtoanguialMd  penom  are  tbe  moM  ezpoied 
te  tin  evil  tongue*  of  detfOort;  <  Wbat  aiade  tbelr 
cnmby  the  moie  enlertaioii«  to  all  the  rest  of  tbelr 
•ex  waa,  that  In  thefr  ietraetwn  from  each  other,  nei- 
tlier  coeM  All  upoQ  tenna  wtakb  did  not  hit  beraelf  as 
aiuch  aa  her  advefsary/— Stemlb.  DffMuUini  la  the 
eoosequenee  of  personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter- 
forenoe  with  other  men's  aflUre ;  It  te  an  unjustifiable 
ezpasure  of  their  erroura  or  vioes,  which  is  often  visited 
with  tbe  due  veogeiiice  of  tbe  law  upon  the  nlfender ; 
'  What  abail  we  aay  of  the  pleaaure  a  man  takes  in  a 
damnatory  libel  1  Is  It  aot  a  beinoiw  aln  in  the  sight 
of  Ck)d  1*— Addiboji.  SUndtr  arises  either  ttom  a 
mischievous  temper,  or  a  gossipping  humour ;  it  is  the 
^  resource  of  Ignorant  and  vacant  mlada,  who  are  in 
want  of  some  serious  occupation :  the  «iaiMbrcr  deals 
r  with  his  neighbour,  and  speaka  without 


unmerciAilly  1 ^__ 

Rgaid  to  truth  or  Ataehood; 

Slendflr,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  Ignoble  minda.— Ubrvbt. 

CtiMmwff  la  the  wont  of  actlona,  reaulUog  ftom  the 
worst  of  Dioilvea ;  to  liOure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  tbe  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  aocumulatloo  of  guilt 
whieh  Is  hardly  eieeeded  by  any  One  in  the  wnole 
catalogue  of  vicea;  '  The  way  to  silence  ce/Mamy,  says 
Biaa,  is  to  be  always  exercised  In  such  tbiMS  as  are 
praiseworthy.*— Abmsom.  Standertra  and  ealumni- 
«f»r«  are  so  near  a-kfai,  that  they  ate  but  too  often 
found  In  the  same  person:  it  la  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  •Umigrer  has  exhausted  all  hia  sunnises  and 
cananre  upon  his  neighbour,  he  wiH  not  hesitate  to 
caluMMats  him  rather  than  remain  silent 

If  I  speak  sligbUngly  of  my  neighbour,  and  Insi- 
AuaM  any  thing  a^iast  the  purity  oTbla  piindplea,  or 
the  reeUiude  of  his  conduct.  I  Mp«rM  bfm:  inie  be 
a  «iarltable  man,  and  I  ascrllMs  his  chariUea  lo  a  selfish 
motive,  or  otherwise  take  away  ftom  the  merit  of  his 
<»nduct,  I  am  guilty  of  dstrMtam;  if  I  publish  any 

fithlag  openly  that  IqluKa  his  reputalloo,  I  am  a  d^ 
mar :  If  I  communicate  to  others  the  lepona  that  are 
.*  ,circuj«ilon  to  hU  dasadvaotagc.  I  am  a  gtandtrer  ,- 
If  I  (bbricate  aay  thiag  myaelf  and  apieail  it  abroad,  I 


TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DISGBACE, 


To  a*«M  expremes  the  stroQgeat  degrae  of  self  hu- 


at  present  used  principally  hi  tbe  Scripture  languace. 
or  in  a  metapborlcal  style,  to  Imply  tlie  laying  asIdelS 
the  high  pretensiona  which  distinguish  us  from  our 


fellnwHcreatorea,  the  descending  to  a  state  compara- 
tively low  aiid  mean;  to  humble,  In  French  kmmaUr, 
fhim  the  Latin  ktmUu  humble,  and  kmanu  the  ground. 
naturaUy  marks  a  prostration  to  the  gronnd,  and  flgnra- 
Uvtiy  a  lowerlna  the  tbougbia  and  fleellngs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Ohrbaianlty  whoever  ob^etA 
himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  according  to  the  aame 
principles  whoever  reflects  on  his  own  littleoess  and 
onworthioBsa  wtti  daily  AwaMs  himself  before  hbt 
Maker. 

To  degTMle  {v.  T»  disjtungg),  slgnifles  to  tower  in 
the  esilmaUon  of  others.  It  supposes  already  a  state 
of  e'evaOoneitber  in  outwarddreumatances  or  in  pub- 
licK  opinion :  dw|TM«  Is  cumpounded  of  the  privative 
dM  aiid  the  noon  /raos  or  favour.  To  dugraee  dio- 
perly  iiupliea  toput  out  of  fkvour,  whteh  isdways  at- 
tended more  or  lees  with  drcumatanees  of  ignominv 
and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object ;  debJS  te  com- 
Douuded  of  the  lotendve  syllable  d<  and  the  adjective 
i«M,  signifying  to  make  veiy  base  or  low.     ^^ 

The  modest  man  ahu»e*  himself  by  notlnlstinff  on 


soendlngftoaB  oar  rank,  and  ikgrmui  \ff  thaaxnaim 

of  our  unworthy  actions. 

Tbe  great  and  good  man  may  be  e^aasd  and  Ams- 
Ued,  but  never  dagradtd  or  ditgraeed  ;  hia  gfciry  fel- 
lows hhn  In  h^  •buatmtmt  or  kwmiUtion:  his  gMat- 
nees  protects  him  ftom  degradutwm,  and  hia  virtae 
shields  him  flrom  diagruu. 

'TIS  immortality,  'tia  that  alone 
Amid  life's  pains,  aba»tmtias,  empttawss, 
The  soul  can  comforL— Youno. 
My  aottl  fa  Justly  humUed  in  the  dust— Rowk. 
It  fa  necessary  to  abase  those  who  will  exalt  tbem 
selves;  to  humbU  those  who  have  lofky opInioM of 
themselves ;  '  If  the  mind  be  curbed  MhwmhUd  too 
much  In  children ;  If  their  spirits  be  abated  and  brokca 
much  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them:  they  lose  all 
their  vigour  and  Industry.'— Locks.    "Those  who  act 
inconsistenUy  with  their  rank  and  atation  are  fie- 
quently  degraded  ;  but  it  to  more  common  for  otbera  to 
be  uqlustly  degraded  tlirongh  the  envy  and  U-will  of 
their  inferiourd;  'It  fa  very  didngenuoua  to  level  the 
best  of  mankind  with  tbe  worst,  and  fbr  the  (knits  oT 
particulani  to  degrade  the  whole  species.'— Hdobbs 
Folly  and  wlckediieas  bring  diegraea  on  courts,  where 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  found ; 
You'd  think  no  foob  dUgraeed  tbe  fonner  ralgn, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  sHU  ramalo.— Pops. 
The  mfauae  of  thinfB  for  inferiour  purpoaes  de^ast 
their  value ;  *  It  fa  a  kind  of  takinit  God'a  name  la 
vain,  to  debaae  religion  with  auch  ftivohMis  dfapmea.'— 
HooKBa.  r— ^ 

Of  all  these  terms  dnradtf  and  diegraea  are  the 
BMMt  neariy  allied  to  each  other;  but  the  former  baa 
inost  regard  to  the  external  nuk  and  eondition,  the 
lattor  to  the  moral  esthnarion  and  ekaracler.  What- 
ever fa  low  and  mean  fa  degradmg  for  thoae  who  are 
not  of  mean  condition;  whatever  fa  ImmonI  fa  ii«. 
graeefid  to  aU,  but  most  ao  to  titoae  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  to  degradimg  for  a  nobleman  to  assodaie 
witii  prise-figbtem  amf  Jockeys;  It  fa dtafracc/u for 
him  to  countenance  tiie  violation  of  thelawa,  which 
he  fa  bound  to  protect:  Uiadegrading  foraclonyniaa 
to  take  part  In  the  ordinary  nfaasurM  and  occunulons 
.    I  for  Mm  to 

-  ^       ----, vrMfadhinmelf  by 

tbeamuaement  which  he  chose  of  catching  files;  he 
dugraeed  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  whh 
hfa  meanness ;  king  John  of  England  degraded  himself 
by  fafa  mean  compHances  to  tiie  pope  and  tiie  banrnSk 
and  dugraeed  bimaelf  by  many  acts  of  liUostice  and 
cfuelty.  ^ 

Tbe  higher  the  rank  of  the  Indlvklnal  the  gi«ater  hia 
degra4aHon:  the  higher  hfa  charactor,  or  the  more 
sacred  hfa  office,  the  greater  *^'    "  " 

constacently  witii  Its  dignlii 


ii«  w  uuuna  io  proieci ;  u  is  oegradiHg  for  a  don 
to  take  nart  In  the  ordinary  pfaasures  and  occud 
of  BAaakiod  in  general:  ft  to  diegrae^ml  for  I 
indulge  In  any  levitiea;  Domitlmi  dMvtufadhUiM 


sacred  hfa  office,  the  greater  hfa  dUgraei,  If  he  act  in^ 
consMently  witii  Its  dignity :  hut  these  tenna  are  not 
confined  to  any  rank  of  life;  there  fa  timt  wMch  b 


the  distincUona  to  which  he  may  be  Jusdy  entitfad 
tiie  penitent  man  kmmblee  himself  by  oonfeeslna  hfa 
erroun;  the  roan  of  rank  d^tradee  himself  by  a  too 
fomlUard<^prtroeniwlthhtolaferioors:  htdi^a^ee 
himaalf  by  hfameanneas  and  irregularitlca.  and  Lkamea 
hfa  character  by  hfa  vices.  — »-««iwpii#m 

-J*^®  *^  f*^*/.  H**"«* *»3r  abasing onrwivea, but 
we  may  be  hMmbUd  1^  unseasoaaUa  l^Uiatiaai,  or 
^"~~-'  "'^ • — 1  we  nay  be  degraded  by  de- 


degrading  and  dtegraeeful  for  every  person,  however 
lowbfastadon;  wlien  a  man  forfdts  Uialwhich  be 
owes  to  himself,  and  sacrifices  Ms  taidependenee  to  hfa 
vices,  he  degradee  himself;  •  When  a  hero  fa  to  be 
pulled  down  and  degraded  tt  fa  best  done  in  doiBer«L* 
-AnnisoH.  'So deptorable  fa  the  derradatiai!^^ 
nature,  that  whereas  before  we  bore  the  faaage  of  God 


^f  ^ZL^^  !?'**"  *•  »™"«e  «^  inen.'-.floOTB.  He 
who  fori-elts  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  know  hfan 
la  dugraeed,  and  he  who  fUte  to  bestow  on  an  object 
the  foyour  or  esteem  whldi  It  fa  entiifad  to  dimcea 
»i  .?^"  ""y  noi  ~  in  any  one  kind  admire^  bS,  that 
we  d»mc<  her  la  any  other ;  but  let  all  her  wan 
be  accordhw  unto  tbt^r  ptace  and  degree  adore«l.»l- 
5?i***"i.  J?  ■  ^'^u***  ^  M>nn  diegraee  when  gene. 
raUv  appltod  fa  always  taken  In  a  bad  sense,  yet  hi  re- 
gardtofaidividttatettmay  be  taken  In  an  lndUf«reni 
sense;  It  fa  posslbfa  to  be  diegraead^or  to  lose  ti» 

&72"'  ""f^  ^"^  ?"^^  "*  "Sm.  '^•I'ww  any 
fonUonibo  part  of  UiedM^aesd  person;  <Phlllpsdled 
honoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  hfa  f^wu^ 
don  bad  wUhered,  and  before  hfa  pSron  St  JoShS 
dterraeed  bim.'  ^" 

Men  are  very  liabie  to  err  in  their 


what  to  degrad^  ami  diegrae^ ;  tJS^^^Si 
anxious  to  uphol?  the  statfcn  aid  character  in  which 
bey  have  been  placed,  may  safiily  observe  Oifa  nS 
that  nothing  can  be  ao  degrading  as  tbe  viofationo/ 
Uuthand  dnoerlty,andllotiilng  so  dw«-a«r/WW« 
breach  ofmonlrPcUtude  or  propriety.  ^      «« 


fiNGLIBH  BTNOmfMES. 


im 


TiMM  Venam  amy  to  •wpleyd  wtth  a  itaBUar  dhi- 
tfnetiDn  in  regard  toihlnp ;  a  thing  is  i/BgrmdU  wlikli 
ftdJs  any  degree  in  the  scale  of  general  eedmaUoa ; 

All  higher  knowledge,  in  her  preaenoe,  fhlli 

£iegruded.—MiLTOii,  « 

A  thing  ia  ditgrsetd  when  it  beeonaaor  ii  made  le« 

'  r  and  denrahle  than  U  wm; 


And  where  the  valea  with  TioMi  onca  were  erown'd, 
Mow  knouy  bom  and  ihome  iugroM  the  noond. 

Dbtosk. 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

Jlbask  is  an  Intensive  of  abate^  signifying  to  abase 
thoroughly  in  spirit ;  temfowU  and  tajnfm»9  are  derived 
fhun  different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb  comfundo. 
and  iia  participle  c#i^««im.  Cvnjyokia  is  compounded 
of  cm,  tnd/umdo  lo  pour  together.  To  confowui  and 
tpnfuse  then  signify  properly  to  male  ncether  or  into 
one  mass  what  ought  to  be  distinct ;  and  figuratively, 
as  it  is  here  taken,  to  derange  the  thooghts  in  such 
manner  as  that  they  seem  melted  together. 

JihasA  expresses  more  than  confound^  and  eti^ewul 
more  than  cmfua*;  shame  contributes  greatly  to 
9h—kmt9t ;  what  is  sudden  and  unaccountable  serves 
to  eomfnmd ;  hasbfulness  and  a  variety  of  emotions 
give  iwt  lo  e^^/iuion. 

The  haughty  man  la  aha$hed  when  be  Is  humbled  in 
the  eyes  or  others,  or  the  sinner  when  he  stands  con- 
victed ;  '  If  Peter  was  so  abtuked  wtien  Christ  gave 
him  a  look  afler  his  denial ;  If  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner ;  how  much 
creaier  will  It  be  when  he  sits  as  a  Jud^.*~Soimi. 
The  wicked  man  is  canfotuuM  when  his  villaoy  li 
suddenly  detected ; 

Alaa !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak*d, 

And  *ti8  not  done:  th' attempt,  and  noC  the  deed, 

GfV'Maids  ua !— SBAXsrsARa. 
A  modest  penon  may  be  cunfutad  ia  the  prcaance  of 
his  superiours;  *The  various  evils  of  disease  and 


poverty,  pain  and  mrmw^  are  firequently  derived  from 
ocberi:  but  abaroe  and  conftuiim  are  auppoMd  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by  the 
misconduct  which  they  (brnish.*— HAWKKswoaxH. 

Mm»h  b  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense:  neither  the 
aoom  of  fbols,  nor  the  taunu  of  the  oppressor,  will 
9k^9k  him  who  haa  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
wards God  and  man.  To  be  cm/SnimM  is  not  always 
the  coasHiaenGe  of  guilt:  supersthhm  and  Ignorance 
are  liaUe  to  be  eamfbrnrndU  by  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena ;  and  Providence  sometimss  thinks  fit  to  cm- 
/mmd  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and  wonders, 
for  above  the  reach  of  human  comprebenakm.  Com- 
Auisn  la  at  the  best  an  infirmly  more  or  leas  excusa- 
ble according  to  the  nature  or  the  cause:  a  steady 
mind  and  a  clear  head  are  not  easily  confuted^  but  per 
BOOB  of  quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve  a 
perfect  collection  of  thought  io  trying  sttuatkms,  and 
those  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  are 
aot  very  hardened,  will  beaoon  thrown  Into  9o>itf»non 


DISHONOUR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 
DUkmtmr  ImplleB  the  state  of  being  without  honour, 
artbe  thiqg  which  does  awiyr  honour ;  dUgrof  signi- 
te  the  fliate  of  disgrace,  or  that  which  causes  the  dla- 

Eee  («.  Ab^M) ;  gkamt  denotes  either  the  feeling  of 
ng  ashamed,  or  that  whteh  cauaea  thla  feellog. 
Disgrmee  ia  more  than  duAonsar,  and  leas  than 
tiasM.  The  disgraet  la  applicable  lo  thoae  who  are 
aot  sensible  of  the  duhonavr^  and  the  gkama  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  Ssgracs,  The  tender 
Bind  is  aHvo  to  Otkononr :  those  who  yieM  to  their 
pssiiana,  or  are  hardened  tn  their  vicious  courses,  are 
alike  insensible  to  disgrace  or  sAeaw.    Di*lumnw  Is 


seldom  the  consequence  of  any  offence,  or  offered 
aay  intention  of  punishing ;  It  Ilea  moatly  in  the  con- 
■finusneas  of  the  IndlvidoaL  Diggraee  and  tkmwu 
an  the  direct  consequences  of  misconduct:  but  tbe 
fermer  applies  to  cbcumatanees  of  less  Imporunce 
Ibaa  the  latter;  consequently  the  feeling  of  beint  In 
ditfrate  ia  not  so  strong  as  that  of  skame.  A  clibeu 
fens  h  a  diakamomr  not  to  be  chosen  lo  those  oflloes  of 
ftait  and  boMof  fiv  which  be  coDslden  hlnaalf  allgU 


It  is 


bie;  It  la  a  dtvaas  to  aaeboolboy  to  be  placed  tba 
kiwest hihiselaas ;  which  la heighlened Into #*«ais If 
it  brings  him  into  puKlshmem; 
Like  a  dull  aijtor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  amool 
Even  to  a  fUl  disfrocs.— SHAKsrsAU. 
*■  I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  la  an 
much  wreichedneas  and  ditgrace^  but  couki  not  fbr- 
bear  smlliqg  lo  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  old  woman 
to  avoid  aU  communicatioos  with  the  devil. '^A»- 

OIOOM. 

The  fbar  of  diMhaneur  acts  aa  a  laudable  stimulus  !• 
the  discharge  of  one's  duty ;  the  fear  of  diMgrtee  or 
skanu  serves  to  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or 
Crimea.  A  soUiier  feels  It  a  duAenear  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  post  of  danger  i 

*T  la  nodtsArasMr  fbr  tbe  brave  to  die.-— DaTSsa. 
Bnl  he  is  not  always  aofflelentiy  alive  to  the  ditfrass 
of  being  punished,  nor  is  he  deterred  flrom  his  irregtt* 
larities  by  the  open  «A««ie  U)  which  he  ia  sometimes  pol 
in  the  presence  of  his  fbllow-soidlers ; 
Where  the  proud  theatres  disckne  the  scene 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  tbe  triumph  which  their  «A«si«  dlsplaya. 

D&VBBH. 

As  aplthels  tbeae  tenna  likewise  rise  In  aenae,  and  are 
dIatiaguWied  by  other  chaiaetariatkks  {  a  duk^tumraih 
action  la  that  whkh  vkilates  the  principles  of  honour ; 
a  disgrmetful  aethm  is  that  which  reHecu  dugraet ;  a 
»ham»fta  action  la  thatof  which  one  ought  lo  be  fully 
a*hamed:  it  is  very  diskmomrmbU  Hut  a  man  not  to 
keep  hia  word,  or  for  a  aoldler  not  to  maintain  hli 
poat; 

He  did  di9h0MwMt  And 
Thoae  artidea  which  dM  our  ataie  decreaae. 

DARCSb 

^  fbr  a  gentleman  to  aaBociate  with 
are  his  inferiours  in  station  and  educatk>n ; 
*  Blasters  must  correct  their  servants  with  gentleness^ 
prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraiding  and  dis- 
graceful  language.'— Tatlok  (Holy  Living),  It  ia 
very  ekameful  fbr  a  gentleman  to  use  his  rank  and  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mWeod  them  from 
>helr  duty ; 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fbll, 
And  came  to  ekam^fal  end.-~Snifsia. 
A  parson  Is  likewise  said  to  be  diekanaarabU  who  to 
disiMsed  to  bring  diskenour  upon  himself;  but  things 
only  are  diegrac^td  or  ehamefid:  a  diehomowakU  man 
rendera  himself  an  outcast  among  hia  equals ;  he  mual 
then  descend  to  bis  inferioars,  among  whom  he  may 
become  fluniliar  with  the  dugrae^fal  and  the  eham^ut: 
men  of  cultivation  are  alive  lo  woat  is  diekamourable  ; 
men  of  all  stations  are  alive  to  that  which  is  for  them 
diegraee/ul^  or  to  that  which  is  in  ilaelf  Mame/vi ;  the 
sense  of  what  Is  diekanourable  is  to  the  superiour  what 
tbe  sense  of  the  dtsgraeefnl  is  to  the  inferiour;  but  the 
sense  of  what  Is  ekaat^  is  independent  of  rank  or 
station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  which  to 
Inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  rational  creature.  Who- 
ever therefore  cherishea  in  himself  a  lively  sense  of 
what  to  dtsAMMurs^leor  dw/roMr/Wi  to  tolerably  « 
of  never  committing  any  thmg  that  to  ekamef^ 


DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

ZHteredU  algnUlea  the  kiaa  ^teredU;  diegraee,  Ito 
lorn  of  grace,  favour,  or  esteem ;  repreaek  stands  for 
the  thing  that  deserves  lo  be  repreadked  ;  and  eemad^ 
for  the  thing  that  gives  ecamdai  or  offence. 

The  conductor  men  in  their  varioua  relatkma  wllli 
each  other  may  give  rtoe  to  tbeunlkvourabtoaentiinent 
which  to  expressed  la  common  by  these  terms.  Things 
are  said  lo  refkctdf scrsdit,  or  diegraae  to  brtngrepreatk 
or  scoadol,  on  the  Individual.  These  terms  seem  ta 
rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  diegraee  to  a  stronger 
term  than  dieertdU;  regreaeh  than  diegraee;  an4 
eeandal  than  repreach* 

Discredit  interferes  with  a  man*s  credit  or  respecta- 
bility;  diegraee  marks  blm  out  as  an  object  of  unfa- 
vourable distincthni ;  repraaek  makes  blm  a  subjeci  of 
rmreaekfid  coo  venation ;  eeaadal  makes  him  an 
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6f  oflbieeorevenabhorraaM.  Ai  regularity  In  houra, 
regularity  in  hiibit*  or  modes  of  livinf,  rt^ularity  in 
payuMrnta,  are  a  credit  lo  a  fiunily ;  lo  Is  any  deviation 
from  Uiii  order  to  lla  discredit  t  aa  moral  raciitude, 
kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  serve  to  ensure  the 
nod- will  and  esteem  of  men ;  so  do  instances  of  uniUr 
dealing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  an  unfeeling  temper, 
tend  to  the  diagrau  of  the  oflbnder:  as  a  lile  of  dlt- 
tlnguished  virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, may  cause  a  roan  to  be  spoken  of  in  strong 
lenofl  or  commendation ;  so  will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a 
course  of  ImnMirality  cause  his  name  and  himself  to  be 
the  general  subject  of  rtproadi :  as  the  profession  of  a 
Chrbtlan  with  a  consistent  pmctiee  is  the  greatest  oi^ 
naroent  which  a  man  can  put  on :  so  is  tl{e  profession 
with  an  Inconsistent  practice  the  greatest  deformity 
that  can  be  wimessed ;  it  Is  calculated  lo  bring  a  wcandml 
on  religion  hself  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  d«  not  know 
■Bd  feel  Its  intrlnsick  eiceUencles. 

DieeredU  depends  much  on  the  character,  clrcum- 
Hances,  and  situatton  of  those  who  discredit  and  those 
who  are  discredited.  Those  who  are  In  responsible 
situations,  and  have  had  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
must  have  a  peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct  not  to 
bring  discredit  od  themselves :  disgrace  depends  on  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  drcum- 
atwices ;  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety  is  pre- 
valent In  any  community,  disgrncs  InevUably  attaches 
to  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Hsfrosek  and  scamdal 
refer  more  immediately  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  than 
the  character  of  the  persons;  Ike  former  being  em- 
ployed In  feneral  matters;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  rell- 
ctous  anplicallon:  It  is  greativ  !<•  the  discredit  of  all 
headsof  publick  institutkms,  when  they  allow  of  abuses 
that  Interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the  establishnient, 
or  divert  it  from  its  original  purpose ;  "T  Is  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  Ibr  the  reputation 
or  discredit  his  life  may  brlna  on  his  profession.*— 
BooKRs.  '  When  a  man  Is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
wHbnut  the  least  ^in  of  the  serpent  in  bis  composi- 
tion, he  becomes  ndiculous  in  many  circumstances  of 
kis  nfe,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best  actions.*— 
Addisoh.  In  SparU  the  slightest  Interopetance  r» 
fleeted  great  disgrace  on  the  offender ; 

And  he  whose  affluence  disdain'd  a  place, 
Brib'd  by  a  title,  malies  it  a  disgrace.—BsiOWii. 
In  ike  present  age,  when  the  views  of  men  on  Chris- 
tianity and  Its  duties  are  so  much  more  enlightened  than 
tkey  ever  were,  it  Is  a  rmroack  to  any  nation  U)  con- 
tinue to  traffick  in  the  bkxid  of  its  fellow-creatures ; 
*The  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled  the  deeds 
of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  repreaek  to  human 
nature.'— BoBSRTsox.    The  blasphemous  indecencies 
of  which  religious  enthusiasts  are  guilty  in  the  excess 
«f  ttielr  seal  is  a  seandal  to  all  sober-minded  Christians ; 
His  lustAil  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  in  the  hill  of  seandalt  by  the  grove 
Of  Mokich  homicide.— BliLTOH. 

INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 

Infamous,  like  h^amf  («.  Infamy),  Is  applied  to  both 
_  ^  ^  ....  ^  J  .        ^    aaslng  st 


persons  and  things;  scandaUmStm  cai 
only  to  things :  a  character  is  infameusj  or  a  transaction 
Js  infamous ;  but  a  transaction  only  Is  scandalous. 
Infamous  and  scandalous  are  both  said  of  that  which 
b  calculated  to  excite  great  displeasure  In  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  It,  and  lo  degrade  the  off'enders  in  the 
general  estimation ;  but  the  infamsus  seems  to  be  that 
which  produces  greater  publicity,  and  more  general 
Kprehenslon,  than  the  standalous^  consequently  is  that 
which  is  more  serious  In  lis  nature,  and  a  areater  vio- 
lation of  good  morals.  Manv  of  the  leaders  in  the 
French  rcvniutioo  rendered  themselves  infamous  by 
their  violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  umrders ;  '  There 
la  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  vkilalion  of  tmtb.' 
•JOHNSON.  Thetrkk  which  was  played  upon  the  sub- 
■eribers  to  the  South  Sea  Company  was  a  seandiUous 
Ihiud ,  *  It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous 
truth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honoured,  while 
tfie  ways  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorred.*— 
South 

INFANT,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 
Jbifamjf  Is  the  opposile  to  good  famt;  It 


aaevil report;  ignommfttkom 
a  stained  ; 


an  111  name,  alttalnecfname;  ofprobrium,n  Latai 
word,  compounded  of  sp  or  0*  and  prs^rmn,  signite 
the  higlieet  degree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  4|pcredlt  or  disgrace  In  the  highest  pos> 
siUe  degree  Is  cranmon  to  all  these  terms :  but  tn/«sif 
Is  that  which  attaches  more  to  the  tiling  than  to  tbc 
penon ;  ^n^mtiiy  is  thrown  upon  the  person ;  and  em 
prohrium  Is  thrown  upon  the  agent  rather  than  urn 


The  infam!^  causes  either  the  person  or  thfatg  to  be 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhonence  or  both  Is  expressed  by 
every  mouth,  and  the  111  report  spreads  Aom  nmutk  10 
mouth ;  ignaminiff  causes  tiie  name  and  the  person  10 
be  heki  in  contempt;  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
eyes  of  others :  opprobrium  causes  the  person  to  be 
spoken  of  in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
wunned  as  something  polluted.  The  infamy  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  Is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ingraUtude;  the  ignominn  of  a  mibllck  punishment  ii 
increased  by  the  wickedness  or  the  offender ;  oppre 
brium  sometimes  fklls  upon  the  Innocent,  when  cir 
cumstances  seem  to  convict  them  of  guilt 

Infamy  is  besu>wed  by  the  publick  voice ;  it  does  not 
bdong  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age:  the 
infamy  of  a  base  transaction,  as  the  massacie  of  the 
Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  In  Prance,  will 
be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity ;  *  The  share  of 
infamn  that  is  likely  to  fkll  to  the  lot  of  each  Individual 
III  publick  acts  is  small  indeed.'— Busks.  Ignominy  is 
brought  on  a  person  by  the  act  of  the  magfitrate:  the 
publick  sentence  of  the  law,  and  the  infliction  of  thai 
sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  publick  scorn ;  the  igns- 
flitxy,  however,  seldom  extends  heyond  the  Individuals 
who  are  immediately  concerned  in  it:  every  hone« 
man,  however  humble  hlsstailon  and  narrow  his  sphere, 
would  fkin  preserve  his  name  from  being  branded  with 
the  ^iMmtny  of  either  himself,  or  any  of  his  family, 
suffering  death  on  the  galkiws ; 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  fVom  Just, 
Illaudable  naught  merits  but  dispraise, 
And  ignominy.— VLivton. 


Opprobrimm  is  the  Judgement  passed  by  the  publick; 
it  is  more  silent  and  even  more  confined  than  the  tii  ~ 
and  the  ignominy;  Individuals  are  exposed  to 


It  a 


cording  to  the  nature  of  the  imputations  under  whkh 
they  lie:  every  good  man  woold  be  anxious  to  escape 
the«!ppre*rt«m  of  having  forfeited  his  Integrity ; 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  mora 
Opprobrioua,  with  Ma  robe  of  righteousnoas 
Arrayhig,  cover'd  from  hia  father's  sight 

MlLTO*. 

TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

ReviU,  fhm  the  LaUn  «i7if ,  signiiles  to  reflect  upon 
a  person,  or  retort  upon  him  that  which  is  vile :  to 
vilify,  signifies  to  make  a  tiling  vile,  that  is,  to  net  ti 
forth  as  vile. 

To  remle  Is  a  personal  act.  It  la  addressed  directly  to 
the  object  of  office,  and  Is  addreaed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  person  vile  in  his  own  eyes :  to  vilify  b  an 
indirect  attack  which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Rsvile  Is  said  only  of  per> 
sona,  fbr  persons  onlv  are  revilsd;  but  ffi^fy^  mid 
mostly  of  things,  for  things  are  often  vilifud.  To  revt'ls 
is  contrary  to  all  Christian  duty ;  It  is  commonly  re> 
sorted  to  by  the  moat  worthless,  and  practised  upon  tbt 

ost  worthy; 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style. 

To  lash  the  great,  and  roonarchs  to  rcvi'ts.— Pom. 
To  vilify  Is  seldom  Justifiable ;  for  we  cannot  vtlMr 
without  using  Improper  language ;  it  is  seldom  resorted 
to  but  for  the  gratification  of  III  nature :  '  'Inhere  is  no- 
body so  weak  of  invention  that  cannot  make  sobm 
little  stories  to  o»f^y  his  enemy  .'—Addison. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUT. 
Reproach  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
7Vi  Blame ;  contumely,  from  contumeo,  that  Is,  contra 
tumeo,  signifies  to  swell  up  against ;  obloquy,  from  o* 
and  loquor,  signifies  ^peaking  against  or  to  the  di»- 
paragnnoot  ot 
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The  Idem  of  conterapUious  or  angry  ueatmeot  of 
Uliera  w  common  to  all  Uieae  terms ;  but  reproach  is 
the  general,  eontumelf  and  obloquy  are  tlie  particular 
terms.  Reproach  Is  either  deserved  or  undeserved; 
the  name  of  Puritan  Is  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  such  as  afiect  greater  purity  than  others;  the  name 
of  Christian  is  a  name  ot  reproa/di  in  Turkey :  but  re- 
proach talcen  absolutely  is  always  supposed  to  be  unde- 
served, and  to  be  itself  a  vice ; 

Has  foal  reproach  a  privilege  (torn  heav'n  l-'Pon. 
CoHlumelp  is  always  undeserved;  it. is  the  Insolent 
swelling  of  a  worthless  person  against  merit  in  dis- 
tress ;  our  Saviour  was  ezpoaed  to  tlie  contnvuly  of 
the  Jews ;  '  The  royal  captives  followed  in  the  train, 
amid  the  horrid  yells,  and  frantick  dances,  and  in- 
famous eonttamelieoy  of  the  furies  of  hell/— Burkk. 
Oblom  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved ;  it  Is  ap- 
piicaole  to  iliose  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
objecia  of  general  censure,  and  tvhosc  name  therefore 
has  almost  become  a  reproach.  A  man  who  uses  his 
power  only  to  oppress  those  who  are  connected  with 
him  will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon  himself 
much  obloqujf;  *  Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us 
Urom  being  subject  unto  that  kind  of  obloquy^  whereby 
aa  the  church  of  Borne  di  \b,  Under  the  colour  cf  love 
towards  those  things  whku  lie  harmless,  maintain  ex- 
ticmely  most  hurtful  corruptions ;  so  we,  peradventure 
night  be  upbrakled,  that  under  colour  of  hatred  to- 
wards those  things  that  are  corrupt,  we  are  on  the 
Qtlier  aide  aa extreme,  even  against  moat  hannleas  ordl* 

^*— UOOKKB. 


BEPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  8CUBRIL0US. 

Reproachful^  when  applied  to  the  person,  signifies 
fill!  of  reproachee ;  when  to  the  thing,  deserving  of 
reproach^  abueive  is  only  applied  to  tne  person,  signi- 
^ng  ailer  the  manner  of  abuoe:  eeurrilouOf  from 
ra  a  buffiMn,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either  for 
DOS  or  things,  signilying  using  seurrt/ity,  or  the 

goage  of  a  bufibon.    The  conduct  of  a  person  is 

repToackful  In  as  much  as  It  provokes  or  is  entitled  to 
the  reproachee  of  others ;  the  language  of  a  person  is 
r^roaei^ul  when  It  abounds  in  reproachee^  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach :  a  peraoa  is  abusive 
who  indulges  himself  in  abuee  or  abueioe  language : 
and  he  to  eeurrUous  yvbo  adopts  aatrrilitf  or  eewnri- 
tous  language. 

When  applied  lo  the  same  object,  whether  to  the 
person  or  to  the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense .  tlie  reproach- 
fml  is  less  tlian  the  abuetvOf  and  this  than  tlie  ecur- 


the  reproachful  la  soinetimea  warranted  by 
the  provocation ;  but  the  o^iistes  and  ecurrUous  are 
always  unwarrantable :  r^reaehful  language  may  be 
eonaistiflii  with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech,  but 
when  the  term  ia  taken  absolutely,it  is  generally  in  the 
bad  aeose ;  *  Honour  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a 
oontumelioua  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be  above 
IL*— 4SoirrB.  Jibueioe  and  oeurriloue  language  are 
outrages  against  the,  laws  of  good  breeding,  if  not  of 
nonttty; 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  nat*ral  claim 

To  persecute  the  Muse's  fttine, 

Our  Doets  In  all  times  abunoOt 

From  Homer  down  to  Pope  Inclmive. 

Svnn. 
'  i«et  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  ecnmlUy  and  Uiing 
wotds  to  any  man.*— Sia  Henry  Sidmkt.  A  parent 
nwjr  sometimes  And  it  necessary  to  address  an  unruly 
aon  in  rnroo^hful  terms ;  or  one  friend  may  adopt  a 
tofroadkful  tone  to  another ;  none,  however,  but  the 
lovresi  orders  of  men,  and  those  only  wlien  their  angry 
pasatens  are  awakened,  will  descend  to  a^astvs  or 
oeMrriloua  language. 

TO  EEPEOBATE,  CONDEMN. 
To  reprobate^  which  to  a  variation  of  reproathy  Is 
mnch  stronger  than  to  eondernn^  which  bears  tlie  same 
(PMwral  meaning  as  given  under  7b  Bltme  ;  we  always 
eomdttmM  when  we  roprohaU^  but  not  m'es  v«rsd :  ui 
rmrmboAe  is  to  esadesm  In  strong  and  reproachful  Ian- 
mammt.  We  roprobaU  all  measures  which  tend  to  sow 
^Hoord  in  society,  and  to  kxisen  the  ties  by  which  men 
•TO  botrnd  to  eacli  other;  « Simulation  (according  to 
■r  l^»^  Chaaierildd)  is  by  no  mcaoa  to  be  refrebatod 


as  a  disguise  for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wIl*— Mao- 
KKNziK.  We  condemn  all  disrespectful  language  to* 
wards  superiours ; 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Tatb. 
We  reprobate  only  the  thing ;  we  eortdemn  the  iwraon 
also :  any  act  of  disobedience  in  a  chUd  cannot  be  too 
strongly  rMTofratcd;  a  person  must  expect  to  be  con- 
demned when  be  involves  himself  is  embarrassmenfa 
thiough  hto  own  imprudanoe. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

.tftese,  which  from  the  Latin  abutor^  signifying  to 
injure  bv  improperly  using,  to  here  taken  in  the  meta* 
phorical  apnlicaik>n  for  Ill-treatment  of  persons ;  mess- 
itve,  from  the  Latin  tnMAa,  signifies  to  bear  upon  or 
against.  Harsh  and  unseemly  censure  to  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms;  but  the  former  to  employed 
more  properly  against  the  person,  the  latter  against  tlie 
thing. 

^buae  Is  addressed  to  the  individual,  and  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth :  inoectne  is  cooununlcated  nKJsily  by 
writing.  JIbuee  to  dictated  by  anger,  which  tlirnws  off 
all  constraint,  and  violates  all  decency:  invective  is 
dictated  by  party  s|>irit,  or  an  Intemperate  warmth  of 
feeling  in  mattera  of  opinion,  ^buee  to  always  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  piivate  quarrels:  t«* 
vective  to  the  ebullition  of  zeal  ana  ilt-nature  in  publick 


Tlie  more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the  mora 
liable  he  to  to  Indulge  In  abuee ;  'At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Pisistratus  to  some  of  hto  intimates,  Thra- 
slppus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  inflamed  with 
wine,  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  out 
into  the  most  vkilent  almae  and  insult.*— €umbkr. 
LAND.  The  mora  restkaw  and  oplniated  the  par- 
tisan, whether  in  religion  or  politteks,  the  more  ready 
he  ia  to  deal  In  VKoective ;  '  This  is  a  true  way  of 
examining  a  libel;  and  when  men  consider  that  no 
man  livhig  thinks  better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for 
the  pancsyrick  given  them,  none  can  think  tiieniseives 
lessened  by  their  tiie«ciive.*-~8TicBiJi.  We  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  abuse  from  tlio  vulgar  whom  we 
ofll^nd;  and  if  we  are  in  high  stations,  our  conduct  will 
diaw  forth  invective  from  busybodies,  whom  spleen 
has  converted  into  oppoaltkmtota. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

Declaim^  in  Latin  deelamo^  that  to,  de  aj       , 

signifies  literally  to  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  inveigh 
is  taken  In  the  same  sense  as  given  in  tlie  preceding 
article. 

To  declaim  is  to  speak  either  for  or  against  a  peiaon ; 
dodaiming  is  in  all  cases  a  noisy  kind  of  oratory ;  '  It 
to  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on  both 
sides  of  an  argument.* — Swtrr.  To  inveigh  signiflea 
always  to  s^ieak  against  the  object ;  in  thto  latter  appli- 
tlon  publick  men  and  publick  iiicnsures  are  subjecui  for 
the  dccioimer;  private  Individuals  afibrd  subjects  for 
inveighing;  the  former  Is  under  the  influence  of  }urti* 
cular  opinions  or  prejudices ;  the  latter  b  the  fruit  of 
personal  resentment  or  dtopleosure :  patriots  (as  tlwy 
are  called)  are  always  declaiming  against  the  conduct 
of  those  in  power,  or  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  not 
unfrequenlly  tliey  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  private  pkiue  by  inveighing  against  panicular 
members  of  the  government  who  have  disappointed 
their  expectations  of  advancement.  A  deciaimer  to 
noisy ;  he  to  a  man  of  words ;  he  makes  long  and  loud 
speeches ;  *  TuUy  (was)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good 
poet;  Sallust,  a  good  btotoriugrapher,  but  no  good  do- 
claimer.* — ^FoTHKRBT.  An  inveigher  is  virulent  and 
pereonal;  he  enters  into  private  details,  and  often 
indulges  hto  malignant  foellngs  under  an  afl^ied  re- 
gard for  morality ;  '  Ill-tempered  and  extravagant  >V 
veetivee  against  papists,  mode  by  men,  whiiee  persona 
wanting  authority,  as  much  as  their  speeches  do  rea- 
son, do  nothing  else  but  set  an  edge  on  our  advcrsarica' 
sword.*— Jackson.  Although  botli  these  words  may 
1)0  applied  to  moral  objects,  yet  declamations  are  more 
directed  towards  the  thing,  and  invectivee  against  the 
person;  *Tlie  grave  and  tlie  merry  have  equally 
. ^  ^  liberty  to  conclude,  either  wii& 


tlKWghi 
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tlO 

iteUmaiarf  eompMnts,  or'ntlrlcal  oennirei  of  female 

loHy.'—ioBHBOll. 

8c«roe  were  the  flocki  refrealiM  with  morntnc  dew, 
When  Damon  ■tretcJCd  beneath  an  olive  shade, 
And  wildly  starlns  upward  tbut  inveigk'd 
Agaimit  the  conaeious  gods.  -Drtdbr. 

TO  BLABIE,  RBPROTE,  REPROACH,  UPBRAID, 
CENSURE,  CONDEBIN. 
Bl»m$j  \u  French  Mmiar,  probably  from  the  Greek 
BdSAiwKM,  perfect  of  the  verb  fiXdmt  to  hart,  signl- 
lyTng  to  deal  harshly  with;  riprov9  comes  from  the 
Latin  npr0bOf  which  aignUlea  the  contrary  of  jwt**, 
to  approve;  nfr»mek,  in  French  rtpniekmr.  com- 
pounded of  r0  and  pr»e*«,  |»rm«tw  near,  alcnlfiea  to 
cast  back  upon  a  permn;  vp^ratd,  compounded  of  19 
or  M/m,  aad  *rctd  or  hretdy  aignUlw  10  hatch  againat 
one ;  cmum^  in  French  enuvr*,  Latin  eentura,  the 
oenaorthip,  or  tlw  oi&ee  of  ceaaor ;  tiie  cenanr  being  a 
Roman  magistrate,  who  took  cognizance  of  tiie  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  pualfhed  oflboces 
against  either;  cswdtiw,  in  French  gsnrfasinw,  Latin 
seiidMMs,  compounded  of  con  and  dnwas,  from 
dammwmt  a  lorn  or  peaaUy,  slgaUles  to  semenee  to 


The  expremfcm  of  one's  disanprobatioB  of  a  aenoa, 
or  of  that  which  he  has  done,  Is  tlie  common  Mea  in 
the  signifteatkm  of  these  terms ;  but  to  Moaw  expcemes 
less  than  to  repme.  We  simply  charge  with  a  feult 
In  blaming  i  but  in  rtfrtmrngy  severity  Is  miied  with 
llw  charge.  R^/foch  exprasns  nwre  tliaa  eitlier ;  It 
is  to  MssM  aaimoakNisly.  We  need  not  hesluia  to 
Wame  as  occasion  may  require;  but  it  is  proper  to  be 
cautioas  how  we  deal  out  reprg^  wbtn  the  necessity 
of  the  case  does  not  fully  warrant  it ;  and  h  is  highly 
culpable  to  repnack  wiUKWt  the  aaost  substantial 


To  Masis  and  rtfm§  are  the  acts  of  a  superiour ;  to 
rsprosdk,  v^rstd,  that  of  an  equal :  to  een»mre  and 
€oiuiemm  leave  the  relative  condition  of  the  parties 
undefined.  Masters  Hamt  or  rtp/nv  thehr  servants; 
parents  thsir  children;  friends  and  acquaintance! 
rtfr^mek  and  upbraid  each  other ;  penons  of  all  eon- 
dIUoos  may  esnnirs  or  be  cmmct*^  csn^ssm  or  be  cm- 
dtwnudt  according  to  circumstances. 

BUms  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordinary 
occasion;  nproaek  and  n^^roid  respect  personal 
matters,  aad  always  that  which  affects  the  moral 
character ;  eenswrt  and  eomdemnation  are  provoked  by 
fkttlts  and  misconduct  of  different  descriptions.  Every 
Ihult,  however  trivial,  may  expose  a  person  to  MasM, 
particulaity  if  lie  perform  any  olBce  for  the  vulgar, 
who  are  never  contented; 
Chafe  not  thyself  about  the  rabble's  censum : 
They  MssM  or  praise,  but  as  one  leads  tiie  other. 

PaowDB. 
Intentional  erroorL  bowevrr  small,  seem  necessarily  to 
call  for  mproofy  and  yet  It  is  a  mark  of  an  imperious 
temper  to  substitute  reproof  in  the  place  of  admoni- 
tion, wlien  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  *  In  all  termsof  reproofs  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passion,  It  is  not 
then  made  tlie  cause  of  mankind,  but  a  mlsonder- 
sunding  between  two  persons.'— Stbblb.    There  is 
nothing  which  provokes  a  repromek  sooner  than  ingra- 
titude, although  the  offender  Is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
notice  from  the  injured  person ; 
Theprinee  replies:  *  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair, 
Nor  add  rtproacku  to  the  wounds  I  bear.'— Pora. 

Mutual  upbraidingg  commonly  follow  between  those 
who  have  mutually  contributed  to  their  misfortunes ; 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave !   Of  aD  the  host, 
The  man  wlio  acts  the  least  upbraid*  the  most 

POPB. 

The  defective  execution  of  a  work  is  calculated  to 
draw  down  eentmre  iipon  Its  author,  particulaily  If  be 
betray  a  want  of  modesty ; 
Thoujrti  ten  times  worse  themselves,  you'll  fttqnont 

view 
rhose  who  with  keenest  rage  will  ee$uMr§  you.— Pitt. 

Hm  misiakei  of  ageneial,  or  a  nlniMr  of  aiatti  Witt 


provoke  eondemnailoa,  paittcolariy  If  his  IntagrHy  to 

called  in  question ; 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  mmt 


The  frultkm  iMwrs,  but  neither  8 

MU.TOV. 

BUme^  npropf,  and  wbrmOrngt  are  always  ad- 
dressed directly  to  tlie  individual  in  person;  roproudL 
etntwrt^  and  eradssiiMtiMi,  are  souMlimes  cooveyen 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not  addressed  at  all  to 
the  parQr  who  is  Uie  object  of  them.  When  a  roaicer 
MmMs  hfa  servant,  or  a  parent  reprouo*  his  chiM,  or 
one  friend  w^pbrtidM  another,  he  directs  Ms  dlseooisem 
him  to  exprem  blsdlsapuobatlon.  A  man  will  always 
be  rtproached  liy  his  nelghbonrs  for  the  vices  lie  com* 
mits,  Iwwever  he  may  feacy  faimsetf  stroeued  from 
their  observation ;  '  Tlie  very  regret  of  being  surpassed 
la  any  vahiable  tpiall^.  by  a  person  of  the  same  abili- 
ties with  ourselves,  will  roproach  our  own  lajdnesi^ 
and  even  shame  us  into  imitatkm.*—Ro«BBa.  WrUen 
esarars  each  other  in  tlieir  pobUcatioos ; 

Men  may  csnswre  thine  (weaknem) 
The  gentler,  If  severdy  tliou  exaa  not 
Mora  strength  from  me^  than  in  thyself  was  found. 

MlLTOB 

The  conduct  of  indlvidaals  is  soDsetlmeB  sendssissd  by 
the  publick  atlaige ; '  Tiiey  who  approvemy  oondua ia 
this  particular  ara  much  mora  wuneroas  than  those 

who  CSSdlSIS  IL*— SPBCTATOa. 

AtesM,  rtpromekt  mpkrmd^  and  cssdssin,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  ourselves ;  reproof  and  oonsuro  ara  applied  to 
others:  we  blawu  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence - 
our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our  wfiakncsscs,  and 
upbraid  or  esndssm  us  for  our  sine, 

REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 
Personal  Mame  or  censure  is  implied  liy  both  them 
terms,  but  the  former  Is  mueh  miUer  than  the  latter. 
By  reprehention  the  personal  independence  is  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  nmroof:  people  of 
all  ages  and  stadons  whose  conduct  k  exposed  to  the 
investigation  of  others  ara  liable  to  rfproknuion ,-  bat 
children  only  or  such  as  are  in  a  suborainats  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof.  The  repr*kioa»ion  amounts 
to  Utile  mora  than  passing  an  unfevonraUe  sentence 
upon  the  conduct  or  another ;  <  When  a  man  feels  tha 
reprOienoion  of  a  (Vieiid,  seconded  by  his  own  hearti 
he  is  easily  lieated  into  ressnimeoU*— Johbson.  Re- 
proof wMa  to  the  rsprsAsR^asn  an  imfrlendly  addrem 
to  the  oflfender ;  *  There  Is  an  obllqne  way  of  rtproef 
which  takes  off  fkom  the  sharpaen  of  it.* — Stbblb. 
The  master  of  a  school  may  be  exposed  to  the  r^prr 
Amstsii  of  the  parents  for  any  supposed  improprieCf : 
his  scholan  ara  subject  to  his  frequent  reproof. 


TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  REPROVE, 

Omk  derives  Ito  figurative  signification  from  the 
€keek-maU,  a  icovement  in  the  gameof  cheas,  wliereby 
one  stops  one's  adversary  from  making  a  further  move ; 
whence  to  ekeek  signifies  to  stop  the  course  of  a  per 
son,  and  on  this  occasion  bv  the  exercise  of  auilioilty ; 
chide  is  in  Saxon  eidan^  probably  coimected  with  cyUm 
ID  scold;  reprimand  is  compounded  of  the  privative 

Salable  rtpri  and  siand,  in  Latin  mamdo  to  commend, 
gnifying  not  to  commend ;  reprove^  in  French  r»- 
prenwr^lMinreprohOy  is  compounded  of  the  privatiTS 
syllable  re  and  probo.  signifytaig  to  find  the  contrary  of 
good,  that  is,  to  find  bad.  to  blame ;  rebuke  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  buke^  in  French  boudu  tlie  mouth, 
signifying  to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one*s  disapprobatloB  of  a 
perscm's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  is  cheeked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do 
what  is  oflbnsive ;  he  is  ehidAen  tot  what  he  has  don* 
that  he  mav  not  repeat  it:  impertinent  and  forward 
people  requin  to  be  cAseisd,  that  tliey  may  not  becooM 
intolerable ; 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  argomeats. 


And  vtitae  has  no  tongue  to  c 


MlLTOW. 


Thooghtlem  people  ara  eMddsM  vThea  thev  giva  bunlU 
prooft  of  their  caralessaem;  *What  bad  oe  lo  do  ta 
fiWds  at  mer— flBjjurKABB. 
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Feopto  are  €ktdU4  by  aetioM  u^  looki,  u  well  ae 


Bm  If  a  darn'rooB  vile  plebeian  roee, 

Htan  wlthnprM/be  dUek*dt  ortam*d  wUli  blowe. 

Pon. 
Thef  are  ekidien  by  words  only:  a  timid  peraon  ie 
enrity  ekedud;  the  want  even  of  due  encourafement 


will  lenre  to  damp  bk  reaoluiion :  the  you  ng  are  per- 
petually fUUof  into  irreKularltiea  which  require  to  be 


Hia  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  trabi, 
He  ekid  their  wanderingB,  but  reUev'd  their  pain. 

Goldsmith. 
To  c*Ms  BBaifes  a  Btrooger  degree  of  displeasure  than 
'  rq^riwuatdf  and  rtfrimamd  than  rtprovt  or  re^ke  ;  a 
person  may  eJudt  or  r^rHMMd  in  anaer,  he  rnrowt 
and  rs^nAet  with  eoolncas:  great  omnces  can  forth 
tki^ngt ;  omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or  require  a 
TtfTimmmi;  ^TMs  sort  of  language  was  very  severely 
r^rimmmdtd  ivy  the  Censor,  who  toM  the  criminal 
••  that  he  spoke  in  conlemptof  the  court.*'  *— Annisoa 
▲no  Btbblb.    Irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise  to 


*  He  who  endeavours  only  the  happiness  of 
him  whom  he  rqrrove*,  will  always  have  liie  satisfao- 
tion  of  either  obtaining  or  deeerving  kindness.*— John- 
son. Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  reHdt«; 
*  With  all  the  Infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  cahnly 
bore ;  aadhh  rekuhtt  were  mild  wlien  their  provoca- 
ttooB  were  great.*— Blair. 

CAidfaf' aadffvprtaiaiid^are  emptoyed  for  oflfences 
against  toe  individual,  and  in  cases  wliere  tlie  greatest 
disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the  parties;  a  child 
Is  ekid  by  his  parent',  a  servant  is  rgm'iumded  by  his 


Rtmrvtukf  and  rsMUii^  have  less  to  do  with  the 
idatkm  oc  stadoa  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  natnre 
of  the  oiRnce :  wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spi- 
ritual mission,  give  authority  to  r0frr«r«or  rt^nkt  those 
wlMoe  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine: 
tile  prophet  Nathan  refrottd  king  David  for  his 
heinous  offences  against  his  Maker ;  our  Saviour  re- 
knktd  Peter  for  his  presumptuous  mode  of  soeech. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHABOE,  IMPEACH,  ARRAIGN. 

Accm»ty  in  Latin  wttrntOy  compounded  of  se  or  ad 
and  MM  or  ceiwa  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring  to 
trial ;  dUr/e,  from  the  word  cwrgo  a  burden,  signifies 
to  lay  a  burden ;  mpescA,  in  French  empeeker  to  hinder 
er  dMurb^  compounded  of  ««  or  in  and  pet  the  foot, 
signifies  to  set  one*s  foot  or  one's  self  against  an- 
other; nrraiM,  compounded  of  ar  or  ad  and  royn 
or  rea^  signifies  to  range,  or  aM  at  the  bar  or  a 
liibqaal. 

The  idea  of  asserting  tlie  autlt  of  another  Is  common 
te  tliese  terms.  Jleeuee  in  tne  proper  sense  is  applied 
particularly  to  crimes,  but  it  Is  elso  applied  to  every 
species  of  otknce ;  ekarge  mi^  be  applied  to  crimes, 
BBl  Is  need  more  coonnonly  for  breaches  of  moral  con- 
duct; we  aeeuae  a  person  of  murder;  we  ekargt  him 


Jteeuee  is  pn^ieilz  a  formal  action ;  ekarge  is  an  In- 
formal action  ;  crinunals  are  aeeueed^  and  their  aeeusa- 
<•»■  is  proved  In  a  court  of  Judicature  to  be  true  or 
ftlie;  *Tlie  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  an* 
dienee  of  the  Queen,  hild  before  her  the  whole  series 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  exposed  the  improbability 
of  an  aeeueatieiL,  by  which  he  was  ekarged  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce  no  ad- 
▼antage.'— Johnson  (Life  ef  Savage).  Any  person 
may  fee  ekarged^  and  tlie  ekarge  may  be  either  snb- 
alnnliaied  or  refuted  in  the  Judgement  of  a  third  per- 
non ;  •  Nor  was  this  irregularity  the  only  ekarn  which 
I<enl  Tyroonnel  brought  against  him.  Having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped  with 
bis  own  araw,  he  had  the  mortificatkin  to  see  them 
te  a  short  time  expoaed  for  nle.'— Jobnsoh  {Ltfe  •/ 


Jmfemek  and  arraign  are  both  species  of  aeenWng; 
Ibc  former  hi  applicatton  to  statesmen  and  state  eon- 
eesns,  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  general  eoaduct  or 
IMteelpka ;  with  thh  difierence,  that  he  who  imipeaekee 
•■lyaaaerta  the  guilt,  but  does  ant  determine  it ;  but 
flMMe  who  arraign  alao  take  upon  themselves  to  de- 
I  are  iwtwtufktd  ffx  in*ti1i*nK'''W*uiw  In 


theadminlstratkmof  gtyveounent;  *Aflstogllon,wlili 
revengeHil  cunning,  iw^eaeked  several  coortleia  and 
intimates  of  the  tyranL'— CuMaanLAMo.  Unas  ar- 
raign govemounof  provinces  and  subordinate  princes, 
andf  in  this  manner  liings  are  sometimes  arraigned  be- 
fore mock  tribunate:  our  Saviour  was  arrs^rned  before 
Pilate;  and  creatures  in  the  madness  of  presumption 
arreij^  their  Creator;  '  O  the  inexpremible  horrout 
that  will  selxe  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  he  stands  «r- 
raigned  at  the  bar  of  Divine  Josiioe.'— South. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENBUREL 
To  aeemae  (o.  Te  Aeemu)  is  only  to  assert  ttes  gnilt 
of  another;  to  csamre  («.  TV  C^nsurs)  is  to  Uke  that 
guilt  for  granted.  We  aeeiue  only  to  make  known  tiw 
ofifence,  to  provoke  inquiry;  we  Miwmrs  in  order  to 
inflict  a  piuiishroent  An  aeeaaaUon  may  be  fUse  or 
true ;  a  mn^mts  mild  or  severe.  It  is  eatremely  wrong 
to  ageaee  another  without  snflicient  grounds ;  *  If  the 
person  occMcd  maketh  his  innocence  I ' 


upon  his  trial,  the  « 
'  '    8  death.' 


nnoceace  plainly  to  appear 
is  immediately  put  to  an 
ignominious  death.*— Swirr.  But  still  worse  lo  eetn 
enre  him  without  the  most  substanilai  grounds;  *  A 
statesman,  who  is  poanaed  of  real  merit,  ehouid  kMil 
upon  his  political  eemamrert  with  the  same  neglect  thai 
a  nod  writer  regards  ht8crlllcks.'—ADmsoH. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  aeeuee  another  of  oifeaeea 
whkh  he  knows  him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  are  not  authorixed  by  their 
age  or  stati«m.  Jtecnaing  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
for  publick  oAnces,  or  for  private  offences  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  thoae  which  caH  for  eenaurei 
'  Mr.  Locke  aeeneee  those  of  great  negligence  who 
discoune  of  moral  thingi  with  the  least  obscarity  in 
the  terms  they  make  use  of.'— BuneiLL.  *  If  any 
man  measure  hta  words  by  his  lieart,  and  speak  as  lie 
thinks,  and  do  not  expreas  more  kindness  to  every 
man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man,  be  can 
hardly  escape  the  eenanre  of  the  want  of  breedlng.*-*- 
Tillotmn. 

TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRTTICISE. 

To  eannre  (e.  To  Jieeuae)  expreases  less  than  in 
amiauidvertor  eritidae ;  one  may  always  esanr*  when 
one  anisisdearte  or  eritieieea :  antmadvertt  In  Latin 
animadverta,  i.  e.  nntmitm  verto  od,  sigalfles  to  turn  the 
mind  towards  an  db^eo^  and,  in  this  case,  with  the  view 
of  finding  fault  with  it:  to  critieiee.  from  the  Greek 
Kplvw  lo  Judge,  signifles  to  pass  a  Judgement  upon  an- 
other. 

To  eeneure  and  amiaadwrt  are  both  perKwal,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  indirect;  eritieum  Ie  directed  to 
things,  ana  not  to  persons  only. 

Ceneuring  consists  in  finding  some  fault  real  or  sup* 
'    it  refeia  mostly  to  the  conduct  of  individuals. 


Animadeeri  consists  in  suggesting  some  errour  or  im* 
propriety ;  it  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion  and 
dispute ;  eritieiem  consists  in  minutely  examining  the 
intrinsick  characterisUeks,  and  appreciaiji«  the  merits 
of  each  individually,  or  the  whole  collecdvely ;  itrefen 
to  matters  of  science  and  learning. 

To  eenevre  requires  no  more  than  simple  assertion : 
its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  oo  the  authority  of 
the  Individual  J  '  Many  an  author  hss  been  dejected  at 
the  eeneure  of  one  whom  he  has  looked  upon  as  an 
Idiot.'— AnnisoM.  JInimadoertiene  require  to  be  accom- 
panied with  reasons;  those  who  aiiMi«dv«rl  on  the 
proceedinoB  or  opinions  of  others  must  state  some 

nnds  for  their  ol^ectlons;  '  I  wish,  Sir,  you  would 
IS  the  fkvoor  to  antsMdesrt  ftequentiv  upon  the 
folse  uste  the  town  is  in,  with  relatk>n  to  the  plays  an 
well  as  operas.'— Stbblb.  Critieim  isaltogether  aigu- 
roentative  and  Illustrative:  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyzes  and  decompoees,  it  compares  and  combines, 
it  asserts  and  supports  the  assertions ;  <  It  is  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  critieiee  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  distingulabed  himseif  by  his  own  perform- 
ances.*—Admsoh. 

The  oAlce  of  the  eeneurmr  is  the  easiest  and  least 
honourable  of  the  three;  It  may  be  asmimed  by  Igno- 
rance and  impertinence,  it  may  be  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  indolging  an  angry  or  imperious  temper. 
The  tdsk  of  an^mSierting is  deHcaie;  It  mi^  be  re- 
to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  overweening  self- 
The  ofllce  of  a  eritiek  Is  both  ardnoui  and 


lit 


kODOoraUe ;  It  cannot  be  fliled  by  any  one  Incompetent 
for  the  chaif  e  without  exposing  his  arrogance  and  foUy 
to  meriled  contempt 


TO  CENSURE,  CAKP,  CAVIL. 

Cmaure  has  the  same  generai  meaning  as  given  In 
the  precedine  articles  (v.  7\»  Jlecu*e) ;  earv^  in  Latin 
ft«r»«,  signifies  to  pluck ;  cavil,  in  French  cavUUr, 
in  Latin  etmiUor^  from  c«oi7/itm  a  hollow  man,  and 
caotu  hollow,  signifies  to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial 
in  speech. 

To  coigurt  respects  positive  erroura;  to  cwrp  and 
cavil  have  regard  to  what  is  trivial  or  imaginary ;  the 
former  is  employed  for  errouri  In  peraons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  defects  in  things.  Cenxurea  are  frequenUy 
necessary  from  those  wiio  have  the  authority  to  use 
them ;  a  good  father  will  eenswt  his  children  when 
tbelr  conduct  is  ctnatirabU :  but  censure  may  likewise 
beiVequfntly  unjust  and  A^lvolous ;  *  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity,  a  man  assumes  force  enough 
10  despise  the  little  censwre*  of  ignorance  and  malice.*— 
BiTSOBLL.  Carping  and  eaviUing  are  resorted  to  only 
to  Indulge  Di-nature  or  self-conceit;  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed  to  carp  at  all  he 
does  in  order  to  lessen  him  In  the  esteem  of  others: 
those  wim  contend  more  for  victory  than  truth  will  be 
apt  to  eavU  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  fbir  argument 
party  politicians  carp  at  the  meamrm  of  admlnistra 
tlon ;  '  It  is  always  thus  with  pedants;  they  will  ever 
be  earpm^,  if  a  fpentleman  or  man  of  honour  puts  pen 
to  paper.'— Strklk.  Infidels  canl  at  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  because  they  are  determined  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  *  Envy  and  cam'/  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazi- 
ness and  ignorance,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that 
in  Uie  heathen  mythology  Mooius  Is  said  to  be  the  son 
■r  Noi  and  Somnus,  of  darknea  and  sieep.'~ADi>isoM 


£NGL1BH   8YNONTME9. 


ANIMADVEBSION,  CRITICISM,  STRICTURE. 

Jlnim«idoer»ian  (a.  To  Cemeure)  Includes  censure  and 
rmroof;  en'tteum  implies  scrutiny  and  Judgement, 
whether  for  or  againat ;  and  stn'clvre,  from  the  Latin 
•trictura  and  strimfo  to  touch  lightly  upon,  compre- 
hends a  partial  investigation  mingled  with  censure. 
We  ^Htmadvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  contradicting 
or  correcting  tiiem ;  we  critieiee  a  person's  works  by 
minutely  and  rationally  exposing  their  Imperfections 
and  beauties;  we  pass  etrieturea  on  publick  measures 
by  descanting  on  tiiem  cumrily,  and  censuring  them 
partlslly. 

A-nimadvereienM  are  too  personal  to  be  impartial ; 
eonseqoenUy  they  are  seldom  Jost;  they  are  niosUy 
rasorted  to  by  thtwe  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another ;  but  the  term  la  sometimes 
emnknred  in  an  indlflbrent  sense ;  *■  These  things  fall 
under  a  province  you  have  partly  purmed  already,  and 
therefore  demand  your  anisiadv«rHan  for  the  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.'— 
0TISLB.  Oritieiem,  is  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
honourable  departments  of  literature ;  a  critiek  ought 
justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  authors,  but 
of  tlie  two  hlB  office  Is  rather  to  blame  than  to  praise ; 
much  less  injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  literature 
fh>m  the  severity  than  from  the  laxity  of  criticism; 
*  Just  critieMm  demands  not  only  that  every  beauty  or 
Maraish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in  its  difierent  degree 
and  kind,  bm  also  that  the  reason  and  foundaUon  of 
<xoellencies  and  faults  be  accurately  ascertained.'— 
WAaTOH.  Strictmree  are  mostly  the  vehicles  of  party 
apleen ;  like  moat  ephemeral  productions,  they  are  too 
■uperficial  to  be  entitled  to  serious  notice ;  but  this  term 
Is  also  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  for  cursory  eritieal 
remarks ;  '  To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
Hrutmresy  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults  or 
praise  of  excellence.'.-JoHMsoif . 

GOUFLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  In  regard  to  the  eon- 
dnct  3f  otlMrs.  bnt  the  eomplaintj  from  the  verb  to  eam- 
jrfoin.  Is  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally  aflbct 
die  complainant ;  the  aeeueation  (e.  to  ^eetue)  is  made 
of  matters  in  general,  but  especially  those  of  a  mwal 
nature.  A  ewmpUUnt  ia  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaini  ng 
vsdRss;  an  meauatwu  Is  made  Aw  the  sake  of  ascer- 


taining tlw  Aict  or  bringing  to  punishment  A  e^wflsad 
may  be  Aivolous;  an  mceusaiion  Uhte.  People  hi 
subordinate  stations  should  be  careful  to  five  no  cause 
for  eomp/aiiU ;  •  On  this  occasion  (of  an  interview  wkh 
Addison),  Pope  made  his  cowiplaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  aiidoppoaed.*-^ 
Johnson.  The  most  guarded  conduct  will  not  proiea 
any  person^from  the  ui^ust  aceueatious  of  tlie  ntalefO' 
lent ;  '  With  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  muuial 
aceuaation  and  stubborn  self-defence.'— Joansox. 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLABfE, 
OBJECT  TO. 

An  these  terms  denote  not  simply  foettng,  hot  al» 
expressing  dlssaikfaction  witli  some  person  or  thfa^ 
To  find  fauU  with  signifies  here  lo  point  out  a  fbuli. 
either  in  some  person  or  tiling ;  to  blame  is  saidoiriyof 
the  person ;  oltjeet  is  applied  to  the  tiling  only :  we  Jmi 
fatUt  with  a  person  for  his  behaviour;  we  Jutd  /baft 
mitk  our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  tlie  like ;  we  Moas 
a  person  for  his  temerity  or  his  improvidence ;  we 
object  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed.  We  find  /ostt 
witA  or  blame  that  which  has  been  done ;  we  objeU  la 
that  which  is  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  is  a  (bmlliar  action  applied  to  matteis 
of  personal  convenience  or  taste ;  blame  and  objtet  (s, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  objects. 
Finding  f^ult  is  oOen  the  l>uit  of  a  discontented 
temper :  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please,  and 
who  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault  with  whatever  comei 
in  their  way ;  '  Tragicomedy  you  have  yourself  famnd 
fauU  loith  very  Justly.*- BunoaLL.  Blame  is  a  matiec 
of  discretion;  we  blame  frequently  in  order  to  correa; 
*  It  isa  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral  philoaopby, 
that  where  there  is  no  choice,  tliere  can  be  no  blameJ 
— Sutrrn.  Objecting  to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  necessity ;  some  capriciously  0^'«c(  te  that  which  is 
proposed  to  them  merely  from  a  spirit  of  opposition ; 
oUiers  ebjiecttoK  thing  from  substantial  reasons  ;  *Mcb 
in  all  deliberations  find  case  to  be  of  the  negative  ride, 
to  object^  and  foretel  difficulties. '>-Bacom. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 
To  e^set,  fh>m  ob  and  jaeio  lo  cast,  ia  to  cast  In  the 
way ;  in  ofopoae  is  to  place  in  the  way ;  there  is,  there- 
fore,  very  little  original  difference,  except  that  casting  is 
a  more  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  placing  is  a 
more  premeditated  action ;  which  distinction,  at  the 
same  time,  corresponds  with  the  luw  of  the  terms  ia 
ordinary  life:  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or  start 
something  against  It ;  but  to  ofmoaa  it  te  tti  set  one*8  self 
up  steadily  against  it:  one  sheets  to  ordinary  matters 
that  require  no  reflection ;  one  oppoaea  matters  that  caB 
for  deliberation,  and  afford  serious  reasons  for  and 
against:  a  parent  electa  to  his  chiki's  learning  the 
classicks,  or  to  his  running  about  the  streets;  he  oppoaea 
his  marriage  when  he  thinks  the  connexion  or  tlie  dr* 
cumstances  not  desirable:  we  object  to  a  thing  fhmi 
our  own  particular  feelings ;  we  oppoae  a  tiling  becaoae 
we  Judge  it  improper;  capricious  or  selfish  people  will 
object  to  every  thing  thai  comes  across  their  own  hu- 
mour;  'About  this  time,  an  Archbishoo  of  York 
ohjecud  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by  the 
Pope),  because  they  were  ignorant  of  Englisli.' — ^Ttr* 
wmrt.  Those  wlio  oppoae  think  it  necessary  to  aaaigB, 
at  least,  a  roaaon  for  their  oppoaition  ; 
*Twas  of  no  purpose  lo  oppoae^ 
She  'd  hear  to  no  excuse  In  prose.— Swirr. 

OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTIOW. 
The  objection  (e.  Demur)  Is  here  general;  it  compre- 
hends both  the  Hfficulty  and  the  exception^  which  are 
but  species  of  the  objection :  the  objeetion  and  the  d^ 
eultf  are  started ;  the  excq^tion  ia  made :  the  objeetion 
to  a  thing  is  in  general  that  which  renden  it  less  desi- 
rable; but  the  di^euliy  is  that  which  renders  it  less 
practicable ;  there  Is  an  objection  agsinst  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  seriotis  risk ;  *  I  would  not  desire  what 
you  have  written  to  be  omitted,  unless  I  had  the  merit 
of  removing  your  o^Mtibn.'— Pora.  The  w^ant  of 
means  to  begin,  or  resources  to  carry  on  a  scheme,  an 
serious  drficuUiea ;  *  In  the  examination  of  every  great 
and  comprehensive  plan,  such  aa  that  of  ChristianUv, 
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'"putties  may  occur.*— Blair.  In  appUeation  to 
luoral  or  intellectual  RubjectSf  tlie  otjection.  Interferes 
\n\h  one's  decision ;  the  Uificuitv  causes  perplezlly  in 
Uieannd;  ^  They  mktBkB  difieuities  lor  Imposslbtll- 
tics ;  a  pernicious  mistake  certainly,  and  the  more  fier- 
nlcioua.  for  tliat  men  are  seldom  convinced  till  their 
convictions  do  tbcni  no  good/— Sooth.  *  There  is  ever 
betireeii  all  estates  a  secret  war.  I  know  well  this 
speech  is  the  otfjeclion,  and  not  the  decision ;  and  tbat 
it  is  after  refuted.'— Bacok. 

The  o^ection  and  exception  both  respect  the  nature, 
the  moral  lendencyt  or  moral  consequences  of  a  thing; 
but  the  ^ijectien  may  be  fVivolous  or  serious ;  the  ex- 
ceplisw  is  something  serious:  the  objection  it  positive ; 
thtexeeftion  is  relatively  considered,  that  la,  the  thing 
excepted  from  otlier  things,  as  not  good,  and  conse- 
quently ok^ected  to.  O^eetUtne  are  made  sometimes  to 
proiwsals  tVf  tlie  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  engage- 
ment: those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  trou> 
Ue  find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging  themselves,  by 
making  ohjectiona  to  every  proposition;  *  Whoever 
makes  such  oiijeetdoMt  against  ah  hypothesis,  hatli  a 
right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and  genius  be  what  it 
wiU.'— BcRMST.  Lawyers  make exeeplione  to  charges 
which  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently  substantiated : 
*  When  iliey  deride  our  ceremonies  as  vain  and  frivo- 
lous, were  it  hard  to  apply  their  exetptioHOy  even  to  those 
rivil  ceremonies,  which  at  the  coronation,  in  parlia- 
ment, and  all  courts  of  Justice,  are  used.'—jCaANMKR. 
In  all  engagements  entered  into,  It  is  necessiAy  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  parties,  whenever  there  is  any  thing 
ezceptionabU  in  their  characters :  the  present  proinis- 
cuoos  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  orders 
Is  very  objectionable  on  many  grounds  ;  the  course  of 
reading,  which  they  commonly  pursue,  Is  without  ques- 
lioo  highly  eze^timuAlc 


TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,  DENY 

Tocontradiett  from  tlie  Lntin  contra  and  dtetumt  slg- 
nifin  a  speech  against  a  speech;  to  oppooe^  in  French 
oppoter^  Latin  oppesuij  perfect  ofoppono  from  op  or  ob 
and  prmoj  signifies  to  throw  in  the  way  or  against  a 
tiling ;  to  rffliy,  in  French  denier^  Latin  denejfOy  is  com- 
pounded of  4fc,  Mf ,  and  af^o  or  dieo,  signifying  to  say  no. 

To  aniradkty  as  the  oriein  of  the  word  sufficiently 
denntnr,  is  to  set  up  SMeriion  acaiast  assertion,  and  is 
therefore  a  mode  of  opposition,  wbetlier  used  in  a  gene- 
ral or  a  particular  application.  Logicians  call  those 
propositions  eontradictory  which,-  in  all  their  terms,  are 
most  com^etely  opposed  to  each  other ;  as  *  All  men 
are  lisrs ;'  *  No  men  are  liars.*  A  contradiction  neces- 
sarily supposes  a  verbal,  though  not  necessarily  a  per- 
sonal, opposition  *,  a  person  may  unintentionally  con- 
tradict himself,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  liars ; 
and  two  persons  may  contradict  each  other  without 
kaowing  what  either  has  asserted;  *The  Jews  hold 
that  in  case  two  rabMes  should  contradict  one  another, 
they  were  yet  beund  to  beliewthe  comiradictsry  amtr- 
lirnis  of  both.'— Soirrn. 

But  aitboufh  eontradieting  must  be  more  or  less, 
verbal,  yet,  in  an  extended  application  of  the  term,  the 
aomtradietion  may  be  Implied  In  the  action  rather  than 
In  direct  words,  as  when  a  person  by  his  good  conduct 
comtrodicts  the  s:andera  of  his  enemies ;  *  There  are 
auny  who  are  fond  of  eontradieting  tlie  common  rc- 
poruof  fame.*— Addisow.  In  this  applicathm,  eontra- 
^iu  and  oppose  ars  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  So  likewise  in  personal  di^tes  contradiction 
implies  opposition  only  as  fkr  as  relates  to  the  words; 
wpfosinr^nn  the  other  hand,  comprehends  not  only  the 
•ptrtt  or  the  action,  but  also  a  great  diversity  In  the 
Bsodp;  we  may  eontradia  fhmi  necessity,  or  in  self- 
defvnce ;  we  oppose  fh>m  conviction,  or  a  less  honour- 
able nature ;  we  eontradiet  by  a  direct  negative ;  we 
fpose  by  means  of  argument  or  otherwise.  It  Is  a 
bftaeh  of  iioliteneii  ever  to  eontradiet  flatly ;  it  is  a 
vb  htion  of  the  moral  law  to  oppose  without  the  most 
HHtantialgTOttiida; 

That  tongue 
Insptr'd  vrHheontradietion  durst  opp0»0 
A  third  part  of  the  gods.— Milton. 

Th  eomtradiot  and  to  deny  may  be  both  consMeied  aa 
■•odes  of  verbal  oppiisitlon,  but  one  contradicts  an  as- 
•ertion,  aad  dsntes  a  (ket;  the  contradietion  Implies 
•m  setUag  Hpone  psQoo's  authoilty  or  oploion  agalm 


that  of  another;  the  denial  Implies  the  maintaining  a 
Iierson's  veracity  In  opposition  to  the  charges  or  insl< 
iiuations  of  others.  Contradicting  is  oommonly  em 
ployed  in  speculative  matters;  *lf  a  gentleman  is  a 
little  sincere  in  his  representations,  he  is  sure, to  have  a 
dozen  Miitrad«c«i>«.'— Swipt.  Denying  in  matters  of 
personal  interest;  *One  of  the  company  began  to  ral^ 
him  (an  Infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which 
the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the 
lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.*— Addison.  Do- 
nping  may,  however,  be  employed  as  well  as  eontrm^ 
dieting  ill  the  course  of  argument ;  but  we  deny  the 
general  truth  of  the  position  by  contradicting  the  parti- 
cular assertioiuuf  the  individuals ; '  In  the  Socratic  way 
of  dispute,  you  asreo  to  every  thing  your  opponent  ad- 
vaiic<» ;  In  the  Aristotelic,  you  are  still  denying  and 
contradicting  some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says.'^ 
Addison. 

When  eofitradtcC  respects  other  persons.  It  la  fre- 
quently a  mode  o(  opposition^  ns  we  may  most  effecto- 
wily  oppose  a  person  by  contradicting  what  he  asserts; 
but  contradiction  does  nrrt  necessarily  imply  oppoet- 
lion ;  the  former  \B  simply  a  mode  of  action,  the  latter 
convpreliends  both  the  action  and  the  spirit,  with  which 
it  is  dictated :  we  contradict  from  necessity  or  in  self- 
defence;  wefp/M)M,  from  conviction  or  some  personal 
feeling  of  a  !»»  honourable  nature.  When  we  hear  a 
friend  unjustly  charged  of  an  offence,  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  contradict  the  charge ;  objectionable  measures 
may  call  for  opposition^  but  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to 
abstain  IVoui  opposing  what  we  cannot  prevent. 

Contradict  is  likewise  used  in  denying  what  Is  laW 
to  one's  charge ;  but  we  may  deny  without  contradietr' 
ing.  In  answer  to  a  question :  contradietion  respects 
indifferent  matters ;  denying  is  always  used  in  niaitera 
of  immediate  interest. 

Contradiction  is  empk>yed  for  correcting  otiwfs;  ds- 
nying  ia  used  to  clear  one's  self:  we  may  eontradiet 
falsely  when  we  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  tontrac 
dieting ;  and  we  may  deny  Justly  when  we  rebut  an 
uiifiiir  charge. 


TO  DENY,  DISOWN,  DISCLAIM,  DISAVOW. 

Deny  (v.  To  deny)  approaches  nearest  to  the  sehse 
of  dr«0Wii  when  applied  to  persons ;  dijioton,  that  is,  not 
to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bean  a  strong  analogy  to 
ii«iiy  when  applied  to  things. 

In  the  first  case  deny  la  said  with  regard  to  one'a 
knowledge  of  or  connexion  with  a  person ;  disowning 
on  the  oilier  hand  Is  a  term  of  larf^er  import,  includiuf 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie :  the 
former  is  said  of  thoso  who  are  not  related ;  the  latt^ 
of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter ointiVdourRaviour; 
*  We  may  deny  God  in  all  those  acts  that  are  morally 
good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scenes  in  which  we 
act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  hiin.*— South.    A 

Krent  can  scarcely  be  Justified  in  disowning  his  child 
his  vices  be  evsr  so  enormous;  a  chilcTcan  never 
disown  its  pareni  in  any  case  without  violaUng  the 
most  sacred  duty* 

In  the  n^Qod  case  deny  Is  said  In  regard  to  things 
that  concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves;  disown  only 
in  regard  to  what  is  done  by  ope's  self  <ir  that  in  which 
one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denies  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  asBertion  of  another ;  •  The 
Earl  of  Strafford  positively  denied  the  words.'— Ci^ 
BRNDOX.  He  disowns  all  participation  In  any  afiUr ; 
Then  they  who  brother's  better  claim  disowm. 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne. 

Drtdsn. 
We  may  dray  bRvlng  seen  a  thing ;  we  may  disomm 
that  we  did  It  ourselvesi  Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thiiq(  implicated  in  a  denial;  our  auilt,  innocence 
or  honour  arc  Implicated  in  what  we  disown.  A  wl.- 
ness  denies  what  is  stated  as  a  fact ;  the  accused  part/ 
disowns  what  Is  laid  to  bis  chane. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  outward  actiooa  ef 
events;  that  whico  can  be  related  may  be  denied:  di$' 
owning  enends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  poasesBf 
we  may  disown  our  feelings,  eur  name,  our  conqpx- 
tons,  and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  ehargea  which  are  brooght 
against  the  gospel  by  Its  enemies;  *  If,  like  Zeno,  any 
one  shall  walk  about  and  yttiAnif  there  Is  any  motbm 
la  natare,  aiuely  that  man  vas  ooostituted  for  A&ti- 
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cfra,  and  wovft  flt  eprnpuilott  for  thoie  wbo^bavSng  a 
eoneeit  they  are  dead,  caniMit  be  convicted  ualo  the 
■odety  of  the  livlng.'^BaowN.  The  apoBties  would 
never  dwowa  the  character  which  they  lield  aa  niea- 
aenfenorcbriet; 
Bometlmea  leat  man  should  quite  his  poW*r  diMva, 
He  uiakee  that  power  to  trembling  oailoBa  Ieuowq. 

JaNYNS. 

DiseUim  and  ditow  are  both  personal  acts  respect- 
ing the  individual  who  is  the  agent:  to  disclaim  is  to 
tlirow  off  a  elaimf  as  to  duown  u  not  to  admit  as  one's 
own ;  as  ciotst,  from  the  Latin  elamo^  signifies  to  de- 
daie  with  a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own :  so 
to  dueUim  is  with  an  equally  loud  or  posliivi!  tone,  to 
give  up  a  claim :  this  is  a  more  pusiiive  act  than  to  dit- 
s»»,  which  ntay  be  performed  by  insinuation,  or  by  the 
niere  abstaining  to  own. 

lie  who  feels  himself  diigraced  by  the  actions  that 
an  done  by  bis  natiou,  or  his  family,  will  be  ready  to 
dwc<«tsi  the  vety  name  which  he  bears  in  common 
with  the  oOieoding  party ; 

The  thing  cali'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  dtMcMm, 

And  think  it  over«>id  to  purchase  fame.— Pryj>xii. 
An  absurd  pride  sometimes  impels  men  to  disown  tlieir 
relationship  lo  those  who  are  beueath  ihem  in  external 
nnlc  and  condition; 

Here  Priam's  son,  Delpbobus,  he  found: 
He  scarcely  l^new  him,  siriving  to  disQwn 
His  biolled  form,  and  blusltiitg  to  be  Icnown. 

Dryokm. 
An  honest  mind  will  dUelaim  all  right  to  praise  which 
it  feels  not  to  bitlong  to  itself;  the  fear  of  ridicuie  some- 
times maizes  a  man  disown  that  which  would  redouud 
U)  his  honour :  *  Very  few  among  those  wim  profiiH 
themselves  Christiana,  disclaim  all  concern  for  their 
Boula,  disown  the  authority,  or  renounce  tlie  expecta- 
tions of  the  gospel  *— Rooaas. 

To  dMa«si0  is  to  avow  that  a  thing  is  not.  The  dtsa- 
itowal  is  a  general  declaration ;  the  denial  is  a  particu- 
lar assertion;  the  former  is  made  voluntaiily  and  uu- 
aslied  for,  tlie  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a 
cliarge:  we  disaotw  in  matters  of  general  interest 
where  truth  only  is  concerned  ;  we  denjf  in  matters  of 
nersoiial  interest  where  tlie  character  or  feelings  are 
implicated. 

What  is  disavowed  is  generaUv  In  support  of  troth ; 
what  b  denied  may  oUen  he  in  direct  violation  of  truth : 
an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow  wiiatever  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  it ;  '  Dr.  Bolaiider  diso- 
vows  some  of  those  narrations  (in  Hawlceswortli's 
voyages),  or  nt  least  declares  them  to  be  grossly  miare- 
presenteid.' — Bbattix.  A  timid  person  sometimes 
denies  what  he  iinows  v>  be  true  l^om  a  fear  of  the 
consequences ;  '  The  icing  now  denied  bis  Icnowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Rl-izio,  by  public  prociama- 
tioBS.'— EoaaaTSON.  Many  persons  have  disavowed 
being  the  author  of  the  letu^rs  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Junius ;  the  real  authors  who  have  denied 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they  have)  availed 
themselves  of  the  subterfuge,  that  since  it  was  the  affiUr 
of  several,  no  one  individually  couM  call  himself  the 
author. 

TO  CONTEOVERT,  DISPUTE. 

Conirovertf  compounded  of  the  Latin  contra  and 
vsrlo,  signifies  to  turn  against  another  in  discourse,  or 
direct  one's  self  against  another. 

Dispute^  in  Latin  disputot  from  dis  and  sato,  signi- 
fies literally  to  think  diflerently,  or  to  call  tn  question 
the  opinion  of  another,  which  is  the  sense  that  brings 
It  in  closest  alliance  with  contrmerttnur. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative  points ;  to 
dispvte  respects  mauers  of  fact :  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition in  controversy  ;  more  of  doubt  tn  dispntinr :  a 
sophist  controverts ;  a  skepttck  disputes :  the  plainest 
and  subllmeat  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  ail  eon- 
troverted  in  their  turn  by  the  seif-sulBclent  inquirer ; 
•The  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly  insistod 
on,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  aa  had  like  to  have 
produced  a  challenge.'— Buimikll.  The  authenticity 
of  the  Bible  hself  has  been  dispntsd  by  soaie  few 
Aidividuals ;  the  estotence  of  a  God  by  atlll  fewer; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  lo  disjntU 
lly  princc'a  oromh  bia  to  eucota.— Dktdsh. 


Gmtrsvsrty  is  worse  than  an  nnprofitaUe  tiik ; 
instead  of  eliciiiog  truth,  it  does  but  expose  the  failingi 
of  the  parties  engaged ;  '  How  cometh  it  to  pssa  t' 
,  with  mutual  contentions,  and  that 


we  aie  so  rent  i 


[that  the 


mutual  contentions,  s 
church  is  so  much  troubled  f  If  men  had  been  williiq; 
lo  learn,  all  these  eontroversiss  might  have  died  the 
very  day  they  were  first  brought  forth.* — ^Booaxa. 
Dispnting  is  not  so  personal,  and  consequently  mH  so 
objectionable:  we  new  controvert  any  point  without 
seriously  and  decidedly  Intending  to  oppose  tlte  noiioat 
of  another ;  we  may  sometimes  disptae  a  point  for  tbs 
sake  of  friendly  aigument,  or  the  desire  of  informatioa  -. 
tlieoiogians  and  politicians  are  the  greatest  eontroosr- 
sialisu ;  it  is  the  business  of  men  in  general  to  dis 
puts  whatever  ought  not  lo  be  taken  for  granied; 
*  The  earth  is  now  placed  so  conveniently  that  pbuos 
tiirive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  live ;  tliis  a 
matter  of  Act  and  beyond  all  dispute.*— Bmvrhar. 
When  dispute  Is  taken  in  the  sense  of  verbally  msia- 
taining  a  point  In  opposition  to  another,  It  ceases  to 
have  thai  alliance  to  the  word  conirovort,  and  oomca 
nearasi  to  the  senae  of  argme  (v.wffgas). 

INDUBITABLE,  UNaiTESTIONABLB,  INDIB- 
PUTABLE,  UNDENIABLE,  INCX)NTBO- 
VERTIBLE,  IRREFRAGABLE. 
rndmbitabls  signifies  admitting  of  no  doabt  (vide 
Doubt);  unqnosUonaklSf  admitting  of  no  fnestien 
(v,  Vonbt);  indisputabUj  admitting  of  no  dispnU 
(v.  To  controvert)',  undauable^  not  to  be  daord 
{v.  7W  dsav,  disown);  incimtrovertible^  not  to  be 
eontrovsrlsd  (e.  TV  cantrovsrt) ;  irrefragabU,  ftmui 
frango  to  break,  signifies'  not  to  be  broken^  destrnyiHi, 
or  done  away.  These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  unc<v- 
tainty ;  but  they  do  not  imply  absolute  certainty,  for 
they  all  expirees  the  strong  persuasion  of  a  peimn's 
mind  rather  than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing: 
when  a  Itet  is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits 
of  no  kind  of  doubt.  It  is  termed  indiubiidbU ;  *  A  full 
or  a  thin  house  will  indubitaUf  express  tlie  aenao  of  a 
majority.'— Ha wxaswoaTH.  When  the  uuth  of  an 
assertion  rests  on  the  autiiority  of  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter for  integrity  atands  unimpeacbed,  It  is  termed 
unfusstienable  authority ;  '  From  the  nn^usstionabU 
documents  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  sliaU 
evince  the  obligation  lying  upon  every  man  to  •1h>w 
gratitude.*— Sooth.  When  a  thing  is  believed  to  exist 
on  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  it  is  termed 
undeniable ;  *  So  undsmabU  is  the  truth  of  this  (viz.  the 
hardness  of  our  duty),  that  the  soene  of  virtue  la  laid 
in  our  natural  averseness  to  tilings  excellent.'— 
SoiiTo.  When  a  sentiment  has  idways  been  field  as 
either  true  or  fhlse,  without  diapuue,  it  is  termed  tndis* 
pntable;  'Troth,  knowing  the  indisyuUMs  claim  site 
has  to  all  that  Is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below  her  lo 
ask  that  upon  courtesy  In  which  she  can  plead  a  pro- 
perty.*—BoDTn.  When  arguments  have  never  been 
controverted,  they  are  termed  inesnirovertikU  ;  *■  Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherenee  to  the 
incontrovertible  rules  of  virtue.'— Blaib.  And  when 
they  have  never  been  satialkclorlly  anawered,  they  are 
termed  irrefrugabU ;  'There  is  none  who  waika  ao 
surely,  and  upon  such  irr^fragabU  grounds  of  pni 
deuce,  as  he  who  Is  rellgtous.*— South. 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  argue  Is  to  adduce  ar^unenia  or  rnasiMM  ii 
support  of  one's  position :  to  dtsputs^  in  Latin  dismrnta. 
compounded  of  dis  and  pirfs,  aignlfies  to  think  oifiei 
eatly,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different  opi 
nioa ;  to  debate,  In  French  de^attrs,  eompouoded  of 
the  hitenslve  syllable  ds  and  baUrtt  to  beat  or  figliL 
signifies  to  contend  for  and  against. 

To  argus  is  to  defend  one's  self;  iisfuOs  tn  oppoaa 
another ;  to  dsbats  is  to  dioputs  In  a  formal  manner. 
To  argns  on  a  subject  is  to  exiilain  the  reaaooa  or 
prooA  In  support  of  an  aawnion ;  to  argua  with  « 
perMMi  is  to  defend  a  posiUon  against  him :  to  diapnta 
a  thing  is  to  advance  abjlectlons  against  a  position  ;  to 
dispuu  with  a  person  is  to  start  ol^tlons  against  his 
posldons,  to  attempt  to  reAite  them .  a  debaU  ia  m  dis- 
putation held  by  many.  To  argue  does  not  necre- 
sarlly  suppose  a  conviction  on  tlie  part  uf  the  arg^ner. 
that  what  he  defends  is  true ;  nor  a  real  diiferenoe  of 
opinion  In  Ills  opponent;  for  aooie  mea  have  audi  an 
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llcMiig  propenrity  Ibr  aa  ammtmt^  tliat  tbey  will 
Attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  dailes ;  and  in  aome 
caaee  tlie  term  argue  may  be  used  In  ibe  aenaO  of  ad- 
ducing reaaitna  more  for  tbe  purpoae  of  producing 
mutual  confirmation  and  illustration  of  truth  Uian  for 
the  det»:tion  of  faJseliood,  or  the  qaeatlonlog  of  opi- 


Of  good  and  evil  much  tb^  mrgnU  then.~MzLTOM. 
To  diapuu  always  auppoMa  an  opposition  to  some  per- 
•on,  but  not  a  sincere  opposition  to  the  thing;  for  we 
may  dispuU  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the  sal^e 
of  holdiiig  a  HspiUe  with  one  who  is  of  oifiereot  aenti- 
ments:  to  debau  preauppoaca  a  multitude  of  claabing 
\  opinions.    Men  of  many  words  argw  for 


the  sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tonguea  ditpuU  for 
tiia  salte  of  victory:  men  in  Parliament  oflen  debate 
for  the  sake  of  opposing  tiie  ruling  party,  or  from  any 
other  motive  than  ibe  love  of  truth. 

Jirgnnm«atali»ra  is  a  dangeroua  propensity,  and  ren- 
den  a  man  an  unpleasant  companion  in  society ;  bo 
one  should  sec  such  a  value  on  his  opinions  as  to  ob- 
trude tbe  defence  uf  tliem  on  tliose  who  are  uninter- 
ested lu  tlie  question ;  *  Publlck  arguinr  oft  serves  not 
only  to  exasperate  the  minds,  but  lo  wnet  tlie  wits  of 
bereticka.'— DiiCAT  or  Pibty.  DitpyUation^  as  a  scho- 
lastick  exercise,  is  well  fitted  to  exert  the  reasoning 
powen  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  Inquiry ; 
Thus  Rodmond,  tralo'd  by  this  onballowM  crew, 
Tbe  sacred  social  passlmu  never  knew  : 
Unskiird  lo  argw.  in  dispute  yet  loud, 
BoM  without  caution,  without  honours  proud. 

FAi^cuimt. 
DAati»g%R  Paitlameiit  is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  be  who  talks  tbe  loudest,  and  makes  tbe  most 
vehement  opposition,  expects  tbe  greatest  applause ; 
The  murmur  ceas'd :  then  from  bis  lofty  throne 
Tbe  king  Invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 
Had  been  resoIvM  before  it  was  too  late. 

Drtder. 

TO  CO;JSULT,  DELIBERATE,  0EBATE. 

T«  cmimIc,  in  French  eonsv/ter,  Latiu  eontHlte^  la  a 
ftequentative  of  emunlo,  signifying  to  counsel  togs- 
liier ;  to  deliberate^  in  French  deliberer^  Latin  dclibero^ 
ccanpoiinded  of  da  and  lAro^  or  librA  a  balance,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Ceftmdtatione  always  require  two  persons  at  least ; 
dOibaratiama  require  many,  or  «)Riya  man*s  self:  an 
indivfdual  may  e<nuvH  with  one  or  many ;  assemblies 
eoauDonly  detiberate:  advipe  and  bifbrmadon  are 
given  and  received  in  eeofuUatiane ;  'Ulysses  (as 
Homer  tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the 
4ead,  to  eannat  Tkeslas  liow  be  should  return  to  his 
councry.*— Addison.  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  objec- 
liooa,  are  started  aad  removed  In  deiiberatiene ; 
*llolocb  declares  bfamelf  abnipUy  for  war,  and  ap- 
pears  incensed  with  bis  companions  for  losing  so  much 
tune  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  IL^—Addison.  We 
eomnaaieate  and  iiear  when  we  omeult;  we  pause 
and  hesitate  when  we  deliberaie :  those  who  have  to 
co-operate  must  frequently  eensuU  together ;  ihoae 
who  have  aerioua  aieasares  to  decide  apon  must  coolly 


course  of  conduct  be  shall  pursue ;  the  want  of  dab 
beratien^  whether  in  private  or  pubiick  Uansactioip,  li 
a  more  fruitAil  aouroe  of  mischief  than  aUnoat  aqy 


To  debate  (v.  Pe  argue)  and  to  ecnault  equally  mark 
the  adsof  paufiog  or  witliholding  thedeclaion,  whether 
applicable  to  •toe  or  many.  To  debate  supposes  always 
a  eoQtrarietr  of  tyinion ;  to  deliberate  supposes  simply 
tbe  weigbi:ig  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion 
fbat  Is  offttei.  Where  many  persons  have  tbe  liberty 
of  o^risg  their  opiniona,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
dMrewUlbeiMattHjr; 

Ta  aaek  sage  Nestor  now  Ibe  chief  resolves ; 
With  bbn  m  wholesome  counsels  to  debate 
What  y«t  remaina  to  safe  the  sinking  state. 

Pora. 

finMi  any  subject  oflbra  that  ta  eompllcated  and  ques- 

tionble,  ft  calk  for  mature  deUberatien; 

When  man's  life  Is  in  debate^ 
Tbe  judge  can  mfet  too  long  deliberate, 

Drtdsn. 
b  ia  laacntable  when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendenev 
ki  the  niad  of  ny  oi»i  aa  to  make  Urn  Mots  wtalcb 

8* 


TO  OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWAET. 
Oneee  (e.  TV  abjeetf  ef^oee,)  is  tbe  general  term, 
signifying  simply  to  put  In  tbe  way;  resiet^  signifies 
Iherally  to  sund  back,  away  from,  or  against;  mtk 
in  wUkstoMd  has  tlie  force  of  re  Id  reeiet ;  tkmart^  from 
the  German  quer  cross,  signifies  to  come  across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up  against  another 
Is  obviously  expressed  bv  ail  these  terms,  but  tbey 
differ  In  tlie  manner  and  the  circumsunces.  To  ap- 
pose simply  denotes  tbe  relative  position  of  two  objectt, 
and  wlien  applied  to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  personal  cbaracterlstlek :  we  may  ofpeee 
reason  or  force  to  force ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  to 
each  other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direcUon,  as  a 
house  lo  a  church.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  force  when  applied  to  persons ;  It  is  mostly  a  cul- 
pable action,  as  wlien  men  resist  lawful  authority : 
resistance  is  in  (bet  alwaya  bad,  unless  in  case  oft 
actual  self-delienee.  Opposition  may  be  made  in  any 
form,  as  when  we  oppose  a  person'a  admittance  into  a 
boose  by  our  personal  efiiirU;  or  we  oppose  bis  admis- 
sion into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opinions. 
Resistanee  is  alwava  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  resist 
an  Invading  army  by  tbe  sword,  or  we  reeiet  tbe  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or,  in  re- 
lation to  things,  when  wood  or  any  hard  substance 
resists  the  violent  efibrts  of  steel  or  kon  to  make  an 
impression. 

fVitbstand  and  lAteart  are  modes  of  resistance  appli- 
cable oBly  to  conscious  agents.  To  trithstand  is  nega- 
tive; It  Implies  not  to  yield  to  any  foreign  agency: 
thus,  a  person  mitkstande  the  entreaties  of  another  to 
comply  with  a  reouest.  To  thwart  is  positive ;  it  ia 
actively  to  cross  the  will  of  another :  thus,  humour 
some  people  are  perpetually  thwarting  the  wfahes  of 
those  with  whom  tbey  are  in  connexion.  Habitual 
opposition^  whether  in  act  or  in  spirit,  is  equall> 
senseless ;  none  but  conceited  or  turbulent  people  are 
galJiyof  it; 
So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  tbe  tumult  roae, 
While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppose, 

Detdkn 
Oppositionists  to  government  are  dangerous  members 
of  society,  and  are  ever  preaching  up  resistance  U» 
constituted  authorities ; 

To  do  all  our  sole  delight 
As  being  tbe  contrary  to  bis  high  will 
Whom  we  retwC— Hilton. 

*  Particular  instances  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  have 
been  able  to  r«n»e.*— Johnsok.  It  is  a  happy  thine 
when  a  young  man  can  withstand  the  allurements  or 
pleasure; 

For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  aeer  withstood 
l*li*  intended  treason,  and  wvdumh  to  blood. 

Drtdsh. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  Gbiistian's  duty  to  b^ar  with  patience 
the  untoward  events  of  life  that  thwart  his  purposes ; 

*  Tbe  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed  (before 
the  fhil) ;  for  the  proposals  of  tbe  one  never    ' 
tbeincUnatioiia  or  tbe  other.*— South. 


TO   CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DIBPROVB, 
OPPUGN. 
Confute  and  r^ute^  in  Latin  eoi^futo  and  r^fkiOj  an 
compounded  of  con  against,  re  privative,  and/tito,  ob- 


Latln  oppug^t  aigntfiea  to  fight  In  order  to  resoove  or 
overthrow. 

To  confute  respects  what  is  argumentaUve ;  r^fkU 
what  Is  personal ;  disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related ;  oppugn  whatever  Is  held  or  maintained. 

An  argument  ia  confuted  by  proving  its  fbllacy ;  a 
Gbaige  it  r^/kcsd  by  proving  oiM*a  liuiOGeao«i  » 
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MBertion  fai  ditprviMd  by  prnvtns  that  it  !•  fiitoe ;  n  doc- 
Irine  Is  oppugned  by  &  coiine  or  reaaoiiing. 

Paradoxes  may  be  easily  eoi^uted ;  calumnies  nuiy 
be  easily  refuted;  the  marveiloiu  and  incredible 
atories  of  travellere  may  be  easily  disproved;  lieresies 
fend  skeptical  notiops  ouglii  to  Im  oppugned. 

The  pernicious  doctrines  of  sicepUcKs,  though  often 
tonjuted^  are  as  often  advanced  with  the  same  degree 
of  assurance  by  the  ftree-thiulcing,  and  I  migbl  say  the 
iDlbinkiug  few  who  imbibe  their  spirit; 

The  learned  ito,  by  turns,  llie  learn'd  confute 
Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dispute.— Orekrv 
b  Is  the  employment  of  libelllsts  to  deal  out  their  mali- 
cious aspersions  against  the  objects  of  their  malignity 
In  a  manner  so  louse  and  indirect  as  to  preclude  the 
poeslbility  of  refutation ;  *  Philip  of  Macedon  refuted 
by  the  force  of  cold  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.'— Ao- 
msoM.    It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful  task  to 
attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements  which  an  cii^ 
culated  in  a  common  newspaper , 
Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await! 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  stonnof  (kte, 
The  fund  complaint,  niy  song !  disprove^ 
And  Justify  the  laws  of  Jove.— Oollims. 
It  la  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  oppngn  all 
doctrines  that  militate  against  the  established  Oiiiii  of 
Christians;  *  Ramus  was  one  of  tlie  first  oppugnera  of 
the  ok]  philosophy,  wtio  disturbed  with  iimovaiions 
tbo  quiet  of  the  sclioola.'— Johrsoh 


TO  lUPCGN,  ATTACK 

To  impnn^  (torn  the  fiatin  in  and  pugno^  slKnlfying 
to  teht  against,  Is  synonymoys  with  attuek  only  m  re- 
gard to  docirinet  or  opintona;  in  which  case,  u>  im- 
pugn signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bring  argunifntB 
against;  to  aUackl*  to  oppose  with  warmth.  Skep- 
ticks  impugn  every  opinion,  iKiwever  self-evident  or 
well-grounded  they  may  be :  infidels  make  the  most 
indecent  attaeke  upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held 
■acred  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  wlio  impugno  may  sometimes  proceed  Insidiously 
and  circuiiously  to  undermine  the  fbith  of  others :  he 
who  attack*  always  proceeds  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence. To  impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad 
aense ;  we  may  sumetimcs  impugn  absurd  doctrines  by 
a  fhir  train  of  reasoning :  to  attack  is  always  ol^ec- 
.  Itonnble,  either  In  the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object, 
or  in  both;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  oflener  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  falsehood  than  truth:  when 
tbere  are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  impugn  a  doc- 
trine^  it  is  easy  to  aUetek  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 


^O  ATTACK. 


K,   ASSAIL,   ASSAULT, 
ENCOUNTER, 


JlUack^  In  French  attoifuer^  changed  f^om  aUaeher^ 
In  l<atin  altaetum^  participle  of  attingOj  signifies  to 
bring  into  close  contact;  Msatf,  aeeault^  in  French 
oitsaiUr^  Latin  astiUo^  asoaltum^  compounded  of  as 
hr  ad  and  edlio^  signifies  to  leap  upon ;  encounter^  in 
French  rencontre^  compounded  of  «a  or  ta  and  e<mtre, 
In  Latin  contra  against,  signifies  to  run  alk  come 
tgainst. 

Jittack  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  speeifick  terms. 
To  atlack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order  to  do  some 
violeace  to  tlie  person ;  to  asoail  or  aaaemlt  Is  to  make 
a  sudden  and  yehomcnt  aUatk;  to  eneownitr  is  to 
meet  the  aitack  of  another.  One  aUacks  by  simply 
offering  violence  without  necessarily  producing  an  ef- 
fect; oifb  aoetuU  by  means  of  mioBile  weapons ;  one 
maoaulto  by  ditect  personal  violence ;  one  oncvunUra 
by  opposing  violence  to  violences 

Men  and  animals  aUaek  or  encounter ;  men  only,  in 
the  literal  sense,  aoaail  or  aaaault.  Animals  attack 
each  other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
them ;  *  King  Atiiel^tan  attacked  another  body  of  the 
Danes  at  sea  near  Sandwish,  sunk  nine  of  tlieir  ships, 
and  put  the  rest  te  flight.'— Hum  a.  Those  who  pro- 
voke a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  theh-  houses 
or  windows  aoaaiUd  with  atona,  and  their  pemas 


So  when  he  saw  his  flattMng  ttti  to  fbtf 
With  greedy  force  he  *gan  tJie  fort  l*  aaaaiL 

Sriemn 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
By  steel  aeaauUed^  and  by  gold  betray'd.— Drtdbii. 
It  b  ridiculous  m  attempt  to  encounter  thoee  wlio  are 
superiour  ill  strength  and  prowess;  *  Putting  tlieiuselvei 
in  order  of  battle,  tiiey  encountered  their  enemies.'— 
Kmowlbs. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men  attack  with 
reproaches  or  censures ;  they  aaaail  with  abusu;  tliey 
are  aaaaulted  by  temptations ;  they  eneountor  opposi- 
tion and  difliculties.  A  fever  aUacka;  horrid  sbrieka 
aaaail  the  ear ;  dangers  are  encountered.  The  reputa- 
tions of  men  in  publiek  life  are  oOen  wantonly  aUaeJli- 
ed;  *The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  thii 
Goibicfc  building  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Conecte  by  name,  attacked  )l  whh  great  seal 
and  resolution.'— AoMsoif.  PuMick  men  are  aaaaUed 
in  every  direction  by  the  murmurs  and  complaints  ol^ 
liM  discontented; 


Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  how  f^r  urg'd  his  |  " 


, „         patience  bean^ 

His  virtue  or  weaiiness  which  way  to  oeoaiL 

MiLTOll. 

They  often  aneonitlsr  the  obstacles  which  party  spiril 
throws  in  the  way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themsdves ;  '  It  is  suflicieiit  mat  you  are  able  u> 
encounter  tiio  temptations  wltich  now  aaaaull  you: 
when  God  sends  trials  be  may  aend  atreugth.' — 
Taylor. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,   ENCOUNTER,  ONSET, 
CHARGE. 


An  attack  and  aaaauU  (v.  To  attack)  may  be  i 
upon  an  pnrctiistlmc  object:  tncewnter^  onset,  and 
charge,  require  at  least  iwo  opposiiig  parlies.  An 
attack  may  be  slight  or  indirect;  an  aaaauU  mum, 
Always  he  direct  and  mostly  vigonius.  An  attack  upon 
a  town  need  not  be  auended  with  any  Injury  to  tlie 
waHsor  inhabitants;  but  an  aaaailt  is coinirionly  con- 
ducted so  as  to  effect  its  capture.  JIttacke  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property  of  another; 
oaaaHlia  upou  the  person  only ;  '  There  is  one  specicai 
of  diversion  wWch  has  not  been  generally  conileiuiied, 
thoiigh  it  is  produced  by  an  aUack  upon  Uiosewho 
have  not  v«luniari\y  entered  the  lisu ;  who  find  Uiem- 
selvea  buifetted  in  a»e  dark,  and  have  neitlier  means 
of  defence  nor  povAility  of  advantage.'— Haw»»- 
woRTB.  i  We  do  not  Rnd  the  meekuessof  a  lamb  la  a 
creature  so  armed  for  bmUcand  aaaauU  as  the  iion.'^ 
Anoisoif. 

An  Mieotmter  generally  r«s|iecls  an  unformal  rasnal 
meeUng  between  single  individuals ;  onael  and  eharga 
a  regular  a«ac*  between  oont^nding  armies ;  tmaat  ia 
employed  for  the  cominencemeM  of  the  battle ;  eharga 
for  an  aUack  from  a  partieulat  quarter.  When  knlghi- 
errantry  was  in  vogue,  eneountera  were  perpetuaUf 
taking  j)lace  between  Uie knights  and  tneir  antagnnistl 
who  often  existed  oniy  In  the  iiriogiiialwn  of  the  ooitt- 
batants:  snMwiUers  were,  however,  someUmea  fieree 
and  bloody,  when  neitlier  party  would  yield  to  the 
other  while  he  bad  the  power  of  reMstance ; 

And  such  K  fh>wa 
Each  east  at  th*  other,  as  when  two^iack  clouds, 
With  heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  comeraitling  on 
Hovering  a  apace,  till  winds  the  signalMow, 
To  Join  their  dark  encounter  in  mM  alr.-.MiLTOiw. 
The  French  are  aaid  to  make  impetuous  «««<£«,  but 
not  to  withstand  a  continued  aUack  with  the  lame  per- 
severance and  steadiness  as  the  English ; 
Onaeta  in  love  aeem  best  like  thoee  in  war, 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force.— Tatk. 
A  furious  and  well-direcled  cAar^s  from  the  cavakf 
will  sometimes  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day; 
O  my  Antonio !  I'm  all  on  fire ; 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  eharga, 
And  bear  amM  the  Ibe  with  conqu'ring  trnopa. 

CoNaaara. 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 
^ggreaoar,  from  the  Latin  aggraaana,  participle  oi 
aggredior,  compounded  of  ^  or  ad;  and  gradm-  |» 
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mtpt  fignlllesow  ttepping  op  fO)  ftJUng  iipoo>  or  auack- 
!■§;  msauilaiUt  fruoi  oMoii,  1a  Frencii  lUtaiUr,  com* 
pmaiMtod  of  a$OTmd^  and  ««iio  to  l«>ap  upon,  vigiiitiei 
ooe  lenping  up,  ur  anackiiig  any  one  vebemenUy. 

The  chaFectcrteDck  Mea  of  aggrestor  is  thai  of  one 
going  up  lo  apoiher  iu  a  iKwUle  manner,  and  by  m  na- 
tural ttxtenaiott  of  ihe  aenae  oooirooitcing  an  attack : 
tlie  eliaracteristick  ideaufu^aiiaiie  ia  tbatof  oneconi- 
■ilttlng  an  act  of  violence  on  tbe  penon. 

An  aggrt»*9T  ofieis  to  do  «otti«  injury  either  by 
word  or  deed ;  an  m»taAamt  actually  oommita  aoine 
▼iotence :  Ihe  former  coromencea  a  diaputei  the  latter 
carries  it  on  with  a  vehement  and  direa  attack.  An 
mnrr$M»r  la  Uameable  for  giving  riao  to  quarrels; 
Where  one  is  the  aggrtaaor^  and  in  pursuance  of  hia 
Ibai  attack  kills  the  otherf  the  law  tuppoiies  the  actk>n, 
Iwwflver  sudden,  to  be  inaiiclous.*— JoBRaoM  (/.t/e  of 
Smoage),  An  aatmiUMt  ia  culpable  Ibr  the  mischief 
tedoes^ 

What  ear  so  fortified  and  ban^d 
Against  tbe  tuneful  force  of  vocal  charms, 
But  would  with  tiunsport  to  such  sweet  tLi»a»UmU 
Surrender  lit  atientioa  V-Masok. 

Were  there  no  aggrtaaora  there  wouM  be  no  dis- 
putes; were  there  no  a$*QMlanU  thoae  disputes  would 
MM  be  serious. 

An  aggreaaar  may  be  an  c««atteiU,  or  an  tMtaUaiU 
■ay  be  an  aggnaeoTf  but  they  areas  frequently  diatincL 


TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 


DiMpteta  naturally  roarka  the  contraiy  of  pleasing; 
gemdy  from  the  Latin  offtnda^  sl^illea  to  stumble  In 
the  way  of;  e«x,  in  Laun  vtxo^  la  a  frequeutauve  of 


I,  signitying  literally  to  tosa  up  and  down. 
These  words  eipress  the  act  of  causing  a  painful 
■ntiment  in  tiK  ni  »ii  by  some  iuipropnety,  real  or 
suppoMd,  on  OB  .  Hu  part.  DispUaae  is  not  always 
applied  to  that  .•  i '.a  personally  concema  ourselves: 
ahhoofh  offend  an  ro%  have  always  more  or  less  of 
what  IS  personal  ui  them :  a  superiour  mov  be  dio- 
•Irasrrf  with  omi  who  is  under  his  cliarge  for  Improper 
MlHviour  toward  perKms  in  general ; 

Meantime  Imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billows  breaking  on  the  ground ; 
l>iMpleaM*d  and  fearing  fur  hia  wai'ry  relgn, 
fie  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  tlie  main. 

Dbtdbk. 

Be  will  be  offendedwUh  him  ibr  disrespectful  behaviour 
toward  himself,  or  neglect  of  his  interests ;  '  The  em- 
peror himself  came  running  to  the  place  in  his  armour, 
severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice  who  had  for- 
saken the  ptaee,  and  grievously  «ifemdod  with  them  who 
had  kept  such  negligent  wateh.'— Knollks.  What 
JupUtueo  has  less  regard  to  what  is  penmnal  than  what 
ogemdo;  a  supposed  intention  in  the  most  harmless  act 
may  cause  offence,  and  on  the  contrary  tbe  most 
ofemdiug  action  may  not  give  offeiuo  where  the  inten- 
Donof  the  agent  is  supposed  tn  be  good;  '  Nathan's 
IbUe  of  the  poor  man  ami  bis  lamb  had  so  good  an  effect 
as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king  without 
tgmdimg  it.*— AomsoN. 

J>upUA»e  respecu  mostly  the  inward  state  of  feeling ; 
offend  aiul  vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling:  a  humoursomc person  may 
be  ditpteaoed  without  any  apparent  cause ;  bm  a  cap- 
tiims  person  will  at  least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for 
which  he  is  offended.  Vex  ex  presses  more  than  offend ; 
It  marks  in  fact  frequent  efforts  tn  offend^  or  the  act  of 
tffending  under  aggravated  circumstances:  we  often 
aaiiitencionaity  dhfUaae  or  offend ;  but  he  who  vezeo 
has  mostly  that  object  in  view  in  so  doing :  any  instance 
af  neglect  diopieusee ;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect 
^mds;  any  asgravaied  Instance  of  neglect  Mx^s:  the 
MinouF  ditpUoMmrtia  more  perceptible  and  vivid  than 
^M,ttC  tffenge ;  but  It  is  less  durable:  the  feeling  of  oexop 
ti*a  is  as  transitory  as  that  of  diapUotmre^  but  stronger 
tbiR  either.  DiapUnaure  and  vexation  betray  th«m- 
sdres  by  an  angry  word  or  kxik ;  offence  dlsrxtvers  itself 
la  Ihe  whole  conduct :  our  diapleaaure  h  unjustifiable 
wiien  it  exceeds  the  measure  of  anotiier*s  fault;  it  is  a 
■ark  r/great  weakness  to  take  ^enee  at  trifles ;  iiersons 
•f  the  greatest  irritability  are  exposed  to  the  moat  fre- 
4MCBte<z«(MM  ;  '  Do  poor  Tom  Mine  charily,  whom 


the  foul  fiend  «sx<f  .*— SfiAKSPCAKB.  Theae tcnn9  may 
all  be  applied  to  tlie  action  of  unconscious  agents  on  tba 
mind ;  '  Foul  sights  do  rather  diapleaae^  iu  that  they 
excite  tlie  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  imniediato 
objecu.  Therefore,  in  pictures,  those  foui  sights  do  not 
much  offend.* — Bacoh.  '  Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen, 
and  easily  avokled  by  persons  that  profess  religion.  But 
the  indiscreet  and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful 
things,  as  it  does  not  sln)ck  and  «ffend  our  conscieucca^ 
so  it  is  difflcult  to  make  people  at  aU  seuslble  of  ifaf 
danger  of  lt.»— Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  mizM  emotions  mure, 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Fonu'd  infinitely  various,  vaz  the  miud 
With  endless  storm.— Tbomsom.  ^ 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  It  It 
very  diapkaaing  to  parents  not  to  meet  with  the  moat 
respectful  attentions  from  children,  when  they  give 
tliem  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  children 
is  hiclily  ^enaive  to  God :  when  we  meet  with  an  of- 
fenaioe  object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away  from 
It ;  when  we  are  troubled  with  oexatisiu  aflUrs,  our 
hot  and  only  remedy  ia  petienoe. 


DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATISFAC- 
TION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

DialUu  signifies  the  opposite  to  liking,  or  being  alik« 
to  one's  self  or  one's  taste ;  diapUeumre^  the  opposite  to 
pleasure ;  diaaatiafaetion^  the  oppoeiie  to  satlsfactioD ; 
diataate  and  diagnat,  IVom  the  Latin  gnstna  a  tatte^ 
both  signify  the  opposite  to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Dialikettn^  diaaatiafiuUon  denote  the  feeling  or  sen* 
timent  produced  eitlier  by  iiersons  or  things :  diaplem* 
aure^  that  produced  by  persona  mostly ;  dietaaU  and 
disguat^  that  produced  by  things  only. 

I  n  regard  to  persons,  diaiike  Is  the  sentiment  of  eqaala 
and  persona  uneonnecled ;  diapleaaure  and  diaaatia- 
faction^  of  superiours,  or  such  ss  stand  In  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Sirangcrs  may  feel  a  dislike  upon  seeing 
each  other :  parents  or  masters  may  feel  diaplenawe  or 
diaaatiifmBtion  :  the  former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by 
their  supposed  faults  in  character;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  One  dialikea  a  penon  for 
his  assumption,  loquacity,  or  any  thing  not  agreeabte 
in  his  manners ;  '  The  Jealous  roan  Is  not  Indeed  angry 
if  you  diaiike  another;  but  If  you  find  those  fbuita 
which  are  found  in  his  owu  character,  you  discover  not 
only  vour  tfisiiAs  of  another  but  of  himself.'— Addisom. 
One  is  diapUased  with  a  person  for  his  carelcsaneas,  or 
any  thing  wrong  in  his  conduct ;  '  The  threatenings  of 
conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner  some  deep  and  dark 
malignity  contained  in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon 
hitt  head  such  high  diapleaaure  from  lieaven.' — Blauu 
One  is  diaantiafied  with  a  person  on  account  of  tJlesmall 

Suantity  of  work  which  he  has  done,  or  hia  manner  of 
oing  It.  Diapleaaure  is  awakened  by  whatever  is 
dune  amiss :  diaaatiafacUon  is  caused  by  what  happens 
amiss  or  contrary  to  our  expectaiiim.  Accoidingly  tbe 
word  diaaatiafactiffn  is  not  confined  to  petaoos  of  n 
particular  rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subsisu  between  them.  Whoever  does  notr»> 
ceive  what  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  from  an- 
other arc  diaaaUaJUd.  A  servant  may  be  diaaati^/Ud 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from  his  master; 
and  may  be  said  therefore  to  expross  diaaatia/aetioitf 
though  m>t  diapleaaure ;  '  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  thine 
destroyed :  any  void  in  socie^.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  disappointment  or  diaaatiafacUon  that  my  observa- 
tion did  not  present  to  me  any  incorrigiule  vice  In  tbe 
noblesae  of  France.'— Burks. 

In  regard  to  things,  diattke  Is  a  casual  feehng  not 
arising  m>m  any  specUlck  cause.  A  diaaaiiafaetien  ii 
connected  wiUi  our  desires  and  expectations;  we 
dialiko  the  performance  of  an  actor  Ihim  one  or  many 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cause ;  but  we  are  diaaaUe' 
fied  with  his  performance  if  It  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect  In  orller  to  lessen  the  number 
of  our  dialikea  we  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  dialiko 
without  a  cause ;  and  in  order  to  lesaen  our  diaaaUf  A 
faction  we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

DiaUke^  diataatOy  and  diagnai  rise  on  each  other  In 
their  signification.  The  diaiaeU  is  mora  than  tbe  die- 
like:  and  the  diaguat  more  than  the  diataeU,  Tl« 
dieWu  Is  apartial  AeUng ,  quickly  produced  nod  quickly. 
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•nWdlnr:  the  Hatagts  Is  a  Mtded  fMlnfe  cndQiIly 
produced,  and  pennanent  id  In  duratioo :  diagnst  is 
MtiiertranaitoryorollMrwiM;  moiBentariljror  gradually 
piodttcedf  but  alronger  thaa  eitber  of  Uie  two  oiJiera. 

Caprice  bas  a  great  share  in  our  llkee  and  diMliket; 
( Dryden's  tUaUk*  of  ibe  prieHthood  is  ioipuird  by  Lang- 
baiiM,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  reputoe  which  he 

-     •    ■        eeoUcit  *     "  '    '^ 


rited ordination.'— JoMcoR.  Dis- 

ta»u  depends  upon  the  changes  to  which  the  constitu- 
tion physically  and  meniaUy  is  exposed ;  *  Because  true 
history,  through  frequent  setie^  and  similitude  of 
things,  works  a  disfsU  and  misprision  in  the  minds  of 
'  men,  poeity  cbeereth  and  refVesheth  the  soul,  chanting 
tliinn  rare  and  various.*— Bacon.  Ditgnat  owes  Its 
origin  to  the  nature  of  things  and  their  natural  operation 
on  the  minds  of  men;  *Vice,for  vieeisnecasarytobe 
kbown,  should  always  excite  dw^iuC.*— Johnsom  A 
child  likes  and  dwiiAM  his  playthings  without  any  op- 
narent  cause  for  the  change  oi  sentiment :  after  a  long 
fihiess  a  peison  will  frequently  take  a  distagie  to  tlie 
ibod  or  the  amusements  which  before  aObrded  him 
much  pleasure :  what  is  indecent  or  filthy  Is  a  natural 
objea  of  disnst  to  every  person  whose  mind  is  not 
depraved.  U  is  good  to  suppress  unfbunded  dialikea  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong  dist4uu ;  it  is  sd- 
visable  to  divert  our  attention  from  objects  calculated 
to  create  dugiuU 

DISLIKE,  DISINCLINATION. 

JHaWu  is  opposed  to  liking;  4i»i»eUmatUn.  is  the 
nverse  of  inclination. 

DiMlikt  applies  to  what  one  has  or  does :  dianuUna- 
twn  only  to  wliat  one  dues :  we  dislika  the  tiling  we 
liave,  or  dUlika  to  do  a  thing ;  but  wo  are  duta«itned 
only  to  do  a  thing. 

They  expieM  a  similar  feeling,  bat  difiering  In  de- 
gree. Disinelinaiiam  is  bat  a  small  decree  of  dialike ; 
diaWu  marks  something  contrary ;  dinnelination  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of  an  incliuatiun. 
None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has  a  disUka  to  comply 
with  reasonable  lequesis ; 

Murmun  rise  with  mix*d  applause, 

Just  as  they  fhvoor  or  diatika  the  cause.— DaTOBn. 

The  most  obUging  dispoeitlon  may  have  an  ocrasional 
ditftnciaMUism  to  eomply  with  a  particular  request; 
*To  be  grave  to  a  roau's  mirth,  or  Inattraiive  to  liis 
disoourse,  argues  a  diaiacUMatian  to  be  entertained  by 
Urn.*— SraaLB. 


DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPROBATION. 

DiapUaaurt  signtfles  the  feeling  of  not  beii^  pleased 
wUh  either  persons  or  things;  aii^ar  comes  from  the 
Latin  angar  vexation,  and  oMga  to  vex,  which  fa  com- 
Doanded  of  en  or  od  against,  aiid  ago  to  act ;  ditappro- 
9€tian  fa  the  reverse  of  approbation. 

Between  diaptaaaurt  and  amger  there  Is  a  difltrence 
holh  in  the  degree,  the  cause,  and  the  coiiBf>quence  of 
the  feeling:  diapleaaurt  Is  always  a  softened  and 
'  feeling;  anger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling,  and 
I  rises  to  vehemence  and  madncM.  Ma- 
pUaamra  fa  always  produced  by  some  adequate  cause, 
real  or  supposed ;  ankger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or 
any  cause,  aeeordiag  to  the  tempier  of  the  individual ; 
•  Man  fa  the  merriest  s peeies  of  the  creation ;  all  above 
«r  below  him  are  serious;  he  sees  things  In  a  dilferent 
Ught  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arising 
from  objeeu  that  perhaps  cause  something  like  pity  or 
Maplaaawa  In  a  higher  nature.'— Anmsoii.  DiapUa- 
amra  fa  mosUy  satbflsd  with  a  simple  verbal  expnvsion ; 
but  angart  unlem  kept  down  with  great  force,  always 
aeeks  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  *From  amr  In  its  full 
Import,  protracted  into  malevolence  andexerted  In  re- 
▼ease,  arise  many  of  the  evifa  to  wMeh  the  life  of  man 
fa  exposed.*— JoBNsoR.  Diapleaaure  and  diaappraha- 
tian  are  m  be  compared  In  as  much  as  they  respect  the 
eonduct  of  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of  olhem: 
d^pJscswrt  fa  an  aet  of  the  will,  it  fa  an  angry  senti- 
ment ;  *  True  repentanee  may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts 
of  such  as  fear  Ood,  and  yet  incur  Ms  dMapUaamra^  the 
deserved  efibct  whereof  fa  eternal  death.*— Hooxsa. 
DUmproUHan  fa  an  aeC  of  the  Judgement,  It  is  an 
tfppoBhe  opInfcM;  *The  Queen  R^nt*B  brochera 
imew  her  aeeret  dii»appraka*iam  of  the  violent  mea- 


foici  they  ware  drivtH  en.*— RoscRTMm  AnymaA 
of  self-will  in  a  child  fa  calculated  to  exclle  diapU»» 
aura ;  a  mistaken  choice  in  matrimony  may  ptadiiea 
diaa^trabatton  in  the  parent. 

Dtaplaaawe  fa  always  produced  by  that  which  fa 
already  coiue  to  pam ;  disapprobattan  may  be  felt  upoo 
that  which  is  m  lake  place :  a  master  feete  ^upUaamra 
at  the  careieasness  of  hfa  servant ;  a  parent  expressea 
his  disapprobalian  of  hu  son's  proposal  to  leave  hia 
situaiiott :  it  fa  snmetuues  prudent  to  check  oar  dia- 
pUaaurt ;  anJ  amsUy  prudent  lo  express  our  dia- 
apmrabaUon :  the  former  cannot  be  expressed  witha«» 
lufliciing  pain ;  the  lailer  cannot  be  withheld  when  ra 
quired  witlmut  the  danger  of  mfaleading. 


ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

Jingar  has  the  same  original  maanbig  as  in  the  pr» 
ceding  article;  rssatisMal,  In  French  reaaamtimtmif 
from  resseattr,  fa  compounded  of  r§  and  seattr,  sigai 
fyiiig  Ui  feel  agahi,  over  and  over,  or  for  a  eontlnuauce; 
wratA  and  ira  are  derived  from  tlie  saaae  source; 
namely,  wroO,  in  Saxon  wralA,  and  ir*^  in  Latin  ira 
anger,  Greek  fytt  contention,  all  which  spring  from  th« 
Hebrew  nill  heat  or  anger;  tndi^aatten.  In  Freadi 
tfidi>iM(um.  in  Latin  imdagnatiat  ftom  imdigmar,  to 
think  or  feel  unworthy,  marks  the  strong  feeling  which 
baae  conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  aay  one  who  acts 
contrary  lo  our  inclinations  or  opinions  fa  the  charac- 
lerfatick  of  all  these  teraa.    Raaaatmami  fa  lem  vIvM 


than  OMger^  and  anger  than  wralk^  tre,  or  ituligmaUam. 
Jingar  is  a  sadden  senthiient  of  dfapieasore;  reaau- 
ment  fa  a  continued  angar;  wrath  fa  a  helgliiened 
sentiment  of  anger^  which  fa  poetically  expreased  bj 
the  word  trs. 

^nger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a  diafaicereaied 
passion ,  it  may  be  provoked  by  injuries  done  lo  our- 
selves, or  inlushee  done  to  others :  In  thfa  iauer  seaaa 
,  of  strong  dispfaasure  God  is  angrv  with  sInHeis,  and 
I  good  men  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  aa/ry  with  ihosa 
under  their  contml,  who  act  Improperly ;  *  Morallsia 
have  defined  amgar  to  be  a  desire  of  revenge  for  eema 
injury  odered.'— SraaLa.  Raaanimamt  fa  a  brooduic 
seniiment,  altogether  arising  flrom  a  sense  of  penamal 
ii^ury;  It  is  awcwlated  wlih  a  dfalike  of  the  oflender 
ai  much  as  the  ofibnce,  and  fa  diminfahed  only  by  the 
inflictkin  of  pain  in  reiurn ;  in  ita  rise,  progreas,  and 
effects,  it  fa  alike  oppoaed  to  the  ChrisUan  spirit; 
*The  temperately  reveagef'ul  have  leisure  to  weigh  tha 
merits  of  tlie  cause,  and  tiiereby  either  m  anmclMr 
their  secret  reaentmenUf  or  to  seek  adequate  re- 
parations for  the  damages  they  have  sustained.*— 
SraaLa.  Wrath  and  tre  are  the  sentiment  of  a  aape- 
riour  inwards  an  inferionr,  and  when  provoked  by  par* 
aooal  liUaries  dlseoveia  Itself  by  haughtloem  and  a 
vlndlctiva  temper; 

Achilles*  wratA,  to  Greece  the  direftal  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddem  sing. 

Popa. 
As  a  senthnent  of  displeasure,  wrath  fa  unjustifiabte 
between  man  and  man ;  but  the  wroU  of  God  may 
be  provoked  by  the  persevering  impenitence  of  sinners : 
the  ire  of  a  lieathen  god,  according  to  the  gross  views 
of  Pagans,  was  but  the  wrath  of  man  associated  with 
greater  power;  it  was  altogether  unconnected  with 
moral  displeasure ;  the  same  term  fa  however  applied 
afao  to  the  heroes  and  princes  of  antiquity ; 
The  prophet  spoke :  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 


The  monarch  started  ftom  hfa  shbilna  i 
Black  chotar  fill'd  hfa  breast  that  boiPd  with  ira, 
And  from  hfa  eye-balfa  flaah'd  the  living  fire— Pops. 
Indignatian  fa  a  sentiment  awakened  by  the  unworthy 
and  atmeiotts  conduct  of  others ;  as  It  to  exem|<  IhMii 
personality,  it  fa  not  irrceoneilable  with  the  temper  of 
a  Clirfatlan;  '  It  fa  surely  not  to  be  observed  withoot 
indignatian,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  thfa  treatment;  wrettbea 
who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  madmen.* — 
Johnson.  A  warmth  of  oonstUulfon  sometimes  girea 
rise  to  sallies  of  anger;  but  depravity  of  heart  breada 
reaentmamt:  unbending  pride  fa  a  great  source  o^ 
wrath;  but  indignmtian  flows  finm  a  high  aensa  «r 
homiur  and  virtue. 
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.     ANGER,  CBOLER,  SAGE,  FURT. 

Jhiger  ■kpAfiei  the  ttiiw  w  in  die  preceding  article; 
tkmter^  In  French  coUr$y  Latin  ckoUrOj  Greek  x^^^i 
eomea  from  voX^  Ule,  Mcauae  tlw  overflowing  of  the 
Ule  Is  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  choler ;  rage^ 
In  French  ragt^  Ladn  rabies  uiadness,  and  rabic  lo 
rave  like  a  madmao,  comes  fiom  the  Hebrew  Til  to 
tremble  or  shake  with  a  violent  madue» ;  /«ry,  in 
French /arie,  Latin /Wtm-,  cones  probably  from  /«r« 
to  carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or  honied  by  the 
emotions  of /arv. 

These  words  have  a  pragrcaslve  force  In  tbe!r  signi- 
fication. CkoUr  expfeaees  something  more  sadden 
and  virulent  than  muftr;  rmg»  is  a  vehement  ebulli- 
tion of  M^er;  andyWy  Is  an  excess  of  rag9.  Jinger 
may  be  so  stUlad  as  not  to  discover  Itself  hy  any  out- 
ward symptoms ;  tkaUr  Is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 
new  of  the  visage:  ragt  breaks  forth  Into  extravagant 
expressions  and  vk>lent  distortions ;  /iiry  takes  away 
Ihe  aae  of  the  understanding. 

Jinger  is  an  infirmity  Incident  to  human  nature ;  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occasions ; 
*  The  maxim  which  Peilanuer  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 


m  saxes  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  know- 
ledge and  benevolence,  was  v^ov  icpdrei,  be  master  of 
thy  as^er. '—JoBMsoN.    Cftster  is  a  malady  too  physi- 
cal to  be  always  corrected  by  reflection ; 
Must  I  give  way  to  your  rash  choUr  f 
Shall  I  be  flighted  when  a  madman  stares  1 

SHAXSPBARa. 

Rm  and  /sry  are  dlslsnpen  of  the  soul,  which 
Mthing  but  religion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  cure ; 
Oppose  not  rsfv,  while  roM  is  in  its  forca, 
Bat  give  It  way  awhile  and  let  It  waste. 

SBAnrsAEC 
Of  this  kind  is  the  fmrf  to  which  many  men  give 
way  among  their  servants  and  dependants.*— Jobm- 


RE8BNTFUL,  REVENGEFUL,  VINDICTIVE. 
JUgmtful  signlfles  filled  with  resentment :  revei^e- 
/«/,  that  Is,  filled  with  the  spirit  or  desire  of  revenge ; 
muUetivet  from  vtsdico  to  avenge  or  revenge,  sl^l- 
fics  either  given  to  revenge,  or  alter  the  manner  of 
revenge. 

Re9eiUful  mnrfcs  solely  the  state  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  revemgeftd  also  extends  to  ttie  action ;  a  person 
is  retentfml  who  retains  resentment  in  his  mina  wlih- 
ont  discovering  It  In  any  thing  but  his  behaviour ;  he 
Is  reoemgefml  if  he  displays  bis  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  Injurv  toward  the  ofibnder.  Resentful 
people  are  aflfected  with  ulfies;  '  Pope  was  as  rtssRi- 
fmi  of  an  imputation  of  the  roundness  of  his  back,  as 
Marshal  Luxembnuig  Is  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
sarcasm  of  King  William.*— Tvs  as.  A  revengeful 
temper  is  oflentfmes  not  satisfied  with  a  small  portion 
of  revenge; 

If  thy  T«99ugfful  heart  cannot  foivive, 
Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword, 
Which  hide  hi  this  true  breasL— SBAursAits. 
Rtneugefwl  is  mostly  said  of  the  tamper  or  the  person ; 
bat  FMdisCfec  or  vmdacsArvs,  as  it  b  sometimes  written, 
is  said  either  of  the  peiaon  who  is  prone  to  revenge  or 
of  the  thing  whkh  servos  the  purpose  of  revenge  or 
ponishmeiit;  *  Publlck  revenges  are  for  the  most  part 
fommoBe;  hot  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.    Vmdi- 
ereons  live  the  Ufe  of  witches,  who,  as  they 
cbievous,  so  end  th^  unfortanate.'— Baooh. 
*Sttiti  are  not  reparative,  but  tnndicttvc,  when  they 
are  eoramenced  against  insolvent  persons.'— Kettub- 

WKU» 


TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

jfveajs,  rwvcnjre,  and  vtndfasfs,  all  spring  fkom  the 
iame  soaree,  namely,  the  Latin  vAi^<m,  the  Greek 
Msd^iMi,  oompoanded  of  h  in  and  Mxit  Justice,  sir 
niiy  iug  to  pronounce  Justice  or  put  Justice  in  force. 

Tlie  idea  common  lo  ihess  terms  is  that  of  taking  op 
MMne  one's  cause. 

To  ememge  is  to  punbh  In  behalf  of  another;  to  rs- 
•m#c  is  to  punish  lor  ona*s  self;  lo  etadicatf  Js  lo  do- 


The  wrongs  of  a  person  are  auMnged  or  rsscsigsd; 
his  rights  are  vindicated. 

The  act  of  avenging^  though  uttended  with  the  In 
fiictlon  of  pain,  is  oftentlmn  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
always  an  act  of  Justice ;  none  are  the  suiforers  but 
such  as  merit  it  for  their  oppieislon,  while  those  are 
benefited  who  are  d<ipendeni  for  support :  this  is  the 
act  of  God  himself,  who  always  avenges  the  oppressed 
who  kwk  up  to  him  ibr  support ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  all  his  creatures,  who  are  invested  with  the 
power  of  punishing  oftoders  and  protecting  the  help 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 

Pops. 
Revenge  is  the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christian 
prtncmles  of  foigiving  injuries,  and  returning  good  for 


any  prospect  of  advantage;  *By  a  continued  series 
of  loose,  though  apparently  trivial  graiirtcations,  the 
heart  b  often  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  commis- 
sion of  any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which  8|iring 
from  great  auibitk>n,  or  great  r0v«fi^«.*— BLAia.  Fin- 
dieatian  is  an  act  of  generosity  and  humanity ;  it  is  the 
production  of  good  without  the  infliction  of^in :  the 
claims  of  the  wkfow  and  orphan  call  for  vindicatiem 
ftom  those  who  haye  the  time,  talent,  or  ability,  to 
take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands :  England  can 
boast  of  many  noble  vtndieatore  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  not  excepting  those  which  concern  the  brute 
creation ;  '  Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  the  good 
man  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  vindieaU  his  cause ' 
— Blaib. 


ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HA8TT,  IRABCIBLB. 

Jtnger,  signifies  eKher  having  anger ^  or  orone  to 
anger;  paeeumate^  prone  to  the  paeeien  of  anger; 
haetffi  prone  to  excess  of  kaete  fh>m  intemperate  foal- 
ing; irascible^  able  or  ready  to  be  made  angrf^  from 
the  Latin  tra  anger. 

^ngrif  denotes  a  particular  state  or  emotion  of  tho 
mind;  paaeienate  and  hasty  express  habits  of  the 
niindi  An  angry  man  is  in  a  state  of  anger;  a  ^os- 
sionate  or  hasty  man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  paa 
sienate  or  hasty.  The  angry  has  less  that  Is  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous  in  i(  than  the  passionate;  the 
hasty  has  something  less  vehement,  but  more  suddoi 
and  abrupt  in  it  than  either. 

The  angry  man  is  not  always  easily  provoked,  nor 
ready  to  retaliate ;  but  he  often  retains  his  anger  until 
the  cause  is  removed;  ^  (t  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  pane- 
gyrick  on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used 
lo  put  tliemnelves  in  bis  way  when  he  was  amgry^  be- 
cause he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  lie  made  them  suflbr.'— Johnson.  Tim 
passionau  man  is  quickly  roused,  eager  to  repay  the 
offence,  and  speedily  appeased  by  tlie  Infliction  of  paUi 
of  which  he  afterward  probably  repents;  *7'hero  to  in 
the  worid  a  certain  class  of  mortals  known,  and  con- 
tentedly known  by  the  name  of  passianats  men,  who 
imagine  themselves  entitled,  by  that  distinction,  to  be 
provoked  on  every  slight  occasion.'— Johnson.  The 
hasty  man  Is  very  soon  ofleiided,  but  not  ready  to 
oflbnd  in  return ;  his  astgry  sentiment  spends  itself  in 
oN^Ty  words ; 

The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmov'd, 

With  *ssi|r  ardour  thus  the  chleA  reprov'd.— Pora. 

These  three  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  a  tern, 
porary  or  partial  feeling ;  iraseibU^  on  Ihe  other  hand, 
b  solely  employed  to  denote  the  temper,  and  is  applied 
to  bruissss  well  as  men ;  *■  We  are  here  in  theeounliy 
sorrounded  wkh  blessings  and  pleasures,  without  nnj 
oeeaskm  of  cxorebing  ourtroseiMs  ftcuities.'— Disbt 
ToFora. 


DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

VisjpassionaU  b  taken  negatively.  It  maiis  merBhr 
the  absence  of  passion  ;  reel  (v.  Cool)  is  taken  podh 
lively,  it  marks  an  entire  flreedom  from  passton. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  paationate  must  learn  in 
be  dispaisionate;  those  who  are  of  a  e«e<  tempera 
meat  will  not  sufrer  their  paarions  to  be  roused.    JDik . 


ito 
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pmtwUmaU  9oMj  raipeeto  anoy  or  irritable  Mntinvrnti ; 
Mwl  reapecu  any  partuibcd  leellog:  when  we  niAet 
with  an  anfiy  diipiuaut  it  is  oeceasary  to  be  difpas- 
aiiMMte  In  order  to  avoid  quarrela;  'As to  violence 
tbs  lady  (Madaine  D'Acier)  liaa  InAnitely  the  better  of 
tbe  sentleiuan  (M.  de  la  MoUe).  NoChiof  can  be  more 
polite,  <it>pa««tofMt«,  or  aeosible,  tiian  liia  manner  or 
managing  tbe  dispute.* — Pops.  In  the  moment  of 
danger  our  aafety  often  depends  upon  our  eoolncs» ; 
*  I  cooceived  tliia  poem,  and  save  loo»e  to  a  degree  of 
reseatinent,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  in- 
dulged, but  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I  cannot  altogether 
condemn.* — Cowpsa. 


TO  DISAPPEOVE,  DISLIKE. 

To  HMOfprov  ia  not  to  approve,  or  to  thinit  not 
good :  to  diolike  ia  not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or  un- 
auliaole  to  one's  wishea. 

Dioanrove  ia  an  act  of  the  Judgement ;  dUUkt  la 
■n  act  ot  tbe  will.  To  approve  or  disapprove  la  pecu- 
liarly tbe  part  of  a  superlour,  or  one  who  determines 
the  conduct  of  olhera ;  to  disHkt  is  altogether  a  per- 
■ooaJ  act.  in  which  the  feelingti  of  the  individual  are 
consulted'  It  b  a  misuse  of  the  Judgenieui  to  diaap- 
fTove  wliece  we  oecd  only  dieiike;  *  Tlie  poem  (Sam- 
son Agonlstea)  has  a  b<^iniiing  and  an  end,  which 
Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  dUavprovedj  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle.*— Johnson.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  the  judgement  to  dioapprove^  because 
'W^dUlike'  ^Themanof  peace  will  bear  with  many 
whose  opinions  or  practices  he  dUUket^  williout  an 
opeo  and  violent  rupture.*— Blair. 


DISGUST,  LOATBtNO,  NAUSEA. 

Dioguet  has  tbe  same  signUlcailon  as  given  under 
the  head  of  Dislike^  DuoUaeure,  Sue. ;  loathing  sig- 
nifies the  propensity  to  loathe  an  object ;  nsKsso,  in 
Latin  noMeea^  from  the  Greek  »a9(  a  ship,  properly  de- 
notes aea  aickneaa. 

Diaguoi  is  less  than  loathing^  and  that  than  %au»ea. 
When  applied  to  sendble  objects  we  are  dUguoUd 
with  din ;  we  loathe  the  aouill  of  food  if  we  nave  a 
sickly  appetite ;  we  iiaiw«a£fl  medicine :  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  we  are  dt>|rast«d  with  aflfecta- 
tioo ;  *  An  enumeration  of  exampTea  to  prove  a  po«i- 
tion  which  nobody  denied,  aa  it  waa  from  the  begin- 
l^ng  auperfiuoua,  must  quiekly  grow  diegueting:— 
Johnson.  We  Uatho  the  endearmenta  of  tlKwe  who 
areoAnaive; 

Tbua  winter  Alia, 


A  heavy  gloom  oppreaalve  o'er  the  world. 

'  ing  influence  malign, 
idlesinl3m,iMUJktiM-H' 


Through  nature's  shedding  influence  mall 
The  sold  of  man  dies  in  i 

Thomsov. 

We  noMoeaU  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered  tiieir 
Inanity; 

Tb*  inesoluble  oil. 
Bo  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erfiows :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  horrors  rise,  were  aoaseeiw  to  relate. 

Abmstrojio. 


OFFENCE,  TBESPASS,  TRANSGRESSION, 
MISDEMEANOUR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 
Qgemoe  is  here  the  general  term,  signifying  merely 
the  act  that  offender  or  runs  counter  to  something  else. 
Offence  is  properly  indefinite ;  it  merely  implies  an 
object  without  the  least  signification  of  the  nature  of 
tbe  object ;  treepase  and  tranegreeeion  have  a  positive 
reference  to  an  object  treopaeeed  upon  or  iranogreeo- 
§d ;  tre^aee  is  contracted  from  trass  and  paae  that  la 
a  passing  b^ond;  and  tranegree*  Onm  iramo  and 
greosue  a  going  beyond.  The  t^ffenee  therefore  which 
constitutes  a  treopaee  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty ;  a  pasaing  over  or  treading  upon  tbe  proper^  of 
anotlier  is  a  treepaoe:  the  offence  which  coiisiitutes  a 
tranewreMeion  flows  out  of  Uie  laws  of  society  in  gene- 
ral wfiieh  Ax  the  boundarifs  of  right  and  wrong ;  who- 
ever therefore  gnes  beyond  or  Breaks  throuirh  these 
bounds  is  guilty  of  a  tranegrtetion.    Tbe  trespaoe  is 


a  species  of  egtnu  which  pecailarly  applies  to  ms 
land  or  premises  of  indivicfuals ;  tranegreeeion  b  a 
species  of  moral  as  well  as  pulitiral  evil.  Hunters  ars 
apt  to  cbmmit  treepaeeee  in  the  eagerness  of  tiieir  po^ 
suit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually  mislead- 
ing them,  and  causing  them  to  commit  various  <r«M- 
greeeione  ;  tbe  tenii  treepase  is  sometimes  em^iloyed 
improperly  as  respects  time  and  other  objects ;  iraas* 
greeeton  is  always  uaed  in  one  uniforai  sense  aa  re- 
siwcu  rule  and  law ;  we  trttpoM  upon  the  time  «f 
IMUieneo  of  another ; 
Forgive  the  barbarous  (respass  of  my  I<h*|^' 

We  tranogreeo  tbe  moral  or  civil  law ; 
To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  preacrlb'd 
1*0  thy  tremegreesione  t — Milton. 
Tbe  offence  ia  either  puMIck  or  private ;  the  miedo- 
meaneur  la  properly  a  private  offence^  although  impro- 
perly applied  for  an  «/siic«  against  publick  law;  the 
miedemeanour  signifies  the  wrong  demeanour  or  aa 
offence  In  one's  demeanour  against  propriety ;  *  Smaller 
faults  in  violation  of  a  publick  law  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  flu'sdsm««M«r .'—Blackstonb.    Tliewir- 
deed  is  always  private,  It  signifies  a  wrong  deed,  or  a 
deed  which  offends  against  one's  duty.    Riotous  and 
disorderly  beitaviour  in  company  are  serious  siuds- 
meanoure  ;  every  art  of  drunkenness,  lybig,   fraud, 
or  immorality  of  every  kind,  are  wuedeodo; 
Fierce  Ibmioe  is  your  tot,  for  this  misdeed, 
Reduc'd  to  grind  tlie  plates  on  wbkb  you  feed. 

DnrvKit. 

The  offence  U  that  which  aflRTCts  persons  or  prind- 
{des,  communities  or  individuals,  and  Is  committed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  against  the  person ;  '  Sllaht 
[NTovocatioiis  and  frivolous  offences  are  tlie  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  disquiet.'— Blur.  An  tffront  is  alto- 
gether personal  and  directly  brought  to  near  against 
ilie  front  of  the  particular  person ;  *  God  may  some 
time  or  other  think  h  the  concern  of  his  Justice  and 
providence  loo  to  revenge  the  affronts  pat  upon  the 
laws  of  lunn.' — South.  It  is  an  offence  against  an- 
other to  speak  disres|»ectfully  of  hiin  in  his  absence : 
it  Is  an  affront  to  push  past  him  with  violence  and 
rudeness. 

Offences  are  against  either  God  or  mui ;  the  tree- 
pass  is  always  an  offence  against  man;  the  Craas/rtes- 
eion  is  against  the  will  of  God  or  tbe  laws  of  men ; 
the  misdemeanour  is  more  particulariy  against  the 
established  order  of  society ;  the  misdeed  is  an  affenoe 
against  the  Divine  Law ;  the  affront  Js  an  ^emee 
against  good  manners. 


OFFENDER,  DELINaUENT. 

The  offender  is  he  who  ^ffende  in  any  thing,  either 
by  commission  or  omission ;  '  When  any  offender  la 
presented  Into  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  be  ia 
cited  to  appear  there.*— Bsvxridos.  The  dtUn^uenty 
from  diiinouo  to  fail,  signifies  properly  he  who  falls  by 
omission,  but  the  term  delin^emtf  is  eziended  to  a 
failure  by  the  violation  of  a  law;  'The  killing  of  a 
deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  waa  punished  witn  the 
loss  of  tbe  delinqnenVs  eyes.'— Huna.  Those  who  go 
into  a  wrong  place  are  offenders;  those  who  stay 
away  when  th^  ought  to  go  are  delinquente:  there 
are  many  offendere  against  the  Sabbath  wlio  commit 
violent  and  open  breachea  of  dec<irum ;  there  are  still 
more  delinquiue  who  never  attend  a  puUick  place  of 
worahip. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 
Offending  signifies  either  aaoally  offending  or  eal 
culatod  to  ^ffaid;  offensive   alciiifies   ealeulated   to 
offomd  at  all  ttniea ;  a  person  may  be  offending  In  bia 
manners  to  a  particular  individual,  or  use  an  pending 
expression  on  a  particular  oeeasion  without  any  imp«i* 
Ution  on  his  charaacr ; 
And  tho'  Ih*  offending  part  fbit  mortal  pain, 
Th'  Immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  reuin. 

Dbhbak 
If  a  pmon*8  manuen  are  s/nwtvs,  it  reflects  both  na 
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Ml  temper  and  edacatlon ;  '  Gentleneai  correcc*  wbat- 
ever  It  ^tnsiv  in  our  maimera.'— Blauu 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE;  HARMLESS. 
Unofntding  denoCat  the  act  of  not  offending ;  *n- 
w^emsiw  tbe  property  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to 
offend ;  harmlust  the  property  of  being  void  of  harm. 
Unofendimf  expnaua  therefore  only  a  partial  state ; 
Hutfensite  and  karwduM  mark  the  disposition  and  cha- 
racter. A  child  Is  unoffending  as  long  as  he  does  no- 
thing to  oflwid  othera ;  out  he  may  be  ^ffentive  If  he 
discover  aounamiablc  temper,  or  has  unpleasaiit  man- 
ners ;  *  The  tmoffending  royal  little  ones  (of  Prance) 
were  not  only  condemned  to  languish  in  solitude  and 
^darkness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease.'— 
SswARD.  A  creature  b  imofftnnvs  that  has  nothing 
in  itself  that  can  ofTend ; 

For  drink,  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffnuive  must— Miltor. 
That  Is  kamdeas  which  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  harm;  *Wbea  the  disciple  is  questioned 
about  the  studies  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  frivolous  researches  which  are  intro- 
duced only  for  the  purposeof  raMng  a  karmleat  laugh.' 
— CDitBsaLARi>.  Domestick  animals  are  flrequenily 
very  nuffentioc ;  U  Is  a  great  rrcomraendatkm  of  a 
ouack  medicina  to  say  that  It  laikanHlcsst 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 
The  imdignUfj  from  the  Latin  dignut  worthy,  signi- 
fyinc  unworthy  treatment,  respecta  the  feeling  and 
eondttion  of  the  person  ollended :  the  nunlt  («.  Jlf- 
front)  respects  the  temper  of  the  odbndlng  party.  We 
meaaure  the  indignitf  in  our  own  mind ;  it  depends 
upon  the  oonaciousness  we  have  of  our  own  worth : 
we  measure  the  iiMiiit  by  the  disposition  which  is  dis- 
covered in  another  to  degrade  us.  Persons  In  high 
stations  are  peculiariy  eupmed  to  indignities  :  persons 
in  every  station  may  be  exposed  to  ineulu.  The  royal 
ftoiily  of  France  suffered  every  indignity  which  vul- 
^  gar  rage  could  devise ;  *  The  two  caz^ues  made  Mon- 
Icsunias*  officers  prisoners,  and  treated  them  with 
great  tuttsw^f.*— Hobkrtson.  Whenever  people 
harbour  animosities  towards  each  other,  Itiey  are  apt 
to  d»cover  them  by  offering  intnUe  wheit  they  bav  ethe 
opportunity;  'Narvaez  having  learned  that  Cortez 
was  now  advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  consi- 
dered this  a#  an  inanU  which  merited  immedlaie  chas- 
tisement.* — Roaaaisoa.  htdignHiee  may  however 
be  offered  to  persons  of  all  ranks;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  moie  violence  than  a  simple  tasiiit ; 
it  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be 
compelled  to  do  any  office  which  betongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

It  would  he  an  indignity  to  a  female  of  any  station 
to  lie  C(»mpelled  to  expose  her  permn;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  iutnU  does  not  extend  bejrond  an  abusive 
expression,  a  triumphant  contemptuous  kwlc,  or  any 
breach  of  courtesy. 


AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

Jtffrvnt,  In  French  t^ffronUt  from  the  Latin  ad  and 
/Vvas,  the  forehead,  stgniQes  flying  in  the  face  of  a 
person;  insult,  In  French  itumlte^  comes  from  the 
Latin  inenlU  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  former  of 
tliese  aetkuis  marks  dcflaoce,  the  latter  scorn  and  tri- 
nnpii ;  outrage  is  compounded  of  out  or  niter  and 
rage  or  vioUnee^  stgnifying  an  act  of  extreme  violence. 

An  affront  Is  a  mark  of  reproach  shown  in  the  pre- 
aenee  or  otiiers ;  it  piques  and  mortlfles :  an  numU  Is 
an  attack  made  wnli  insolence;  it  Irritates. and  pro- 
vokes :  an  outrage  otNnUnes  all  that  is  oflfendve ;  H 
wounds  and  Inju  res.  An  Intentional  breach  of  polite 
mean,  or  a  want  of  respect  where  It  Is  due.  Is  an 
affiant ;  'The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 
nibal, seemed  ranch  disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
coniplalnlnf  to  the  board  of  the  affrente  he  had  met 
with  among  the  Roman  historians.*— Addison.  An 
sxpiens  mark  of  disrespect,  partlcularty  if  coupled  with 
anjr  external  Indication  of  hostility,  Is  an  inault;  *  It 
mny  very  rm^onably  be  expected  that  the  old  draw 
npon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  those  tnavltf 
wlucb  they  so  much  lament,  and  that  age  Is  rarely 


despised  but  when  it  is  coalempclble.*— Jobhsok 
When  the  Insult  brealta  forth  into  personal  violence  It 
is  an  outrage ;  *  This  is  the  round  of  a  paa»icnaie 
man's  life;  be  contracts  debts  when  he  is  furioua, 
which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtues  obliges  him  to  dis- 
charge at  the  return  of  reason.  He  spemb  his  lime  hi 
outrage  and  reparation.'^JoHNsua. 

Captious  people  construe  every  innocent  freedom 
into  an  affront.  Wlien  people  are  in  a  state  of  aiii- 
luosity,  they  seek  opporiunities  of  offi;ring  each  other 
inauUe.  Intoxication  or  violent  pasBiou  impel  men  to 
tbe  commiMion  of  outrage: 

TO   AGGRAVATE,   IRRITATE,   PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 


JiggravatSy  la  Latin  aggranatusy  participle  of  ag- 
„  -avtf,  compounded  of  the  Intensive  syllable  s^  or  od 
and  grave  to  make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  liea  vy ; 


irritate^  in  Latin  trn'teiiM,  participte  of  tm'to,  which 
la  a  frequentative  fVom  tra,  signifies  to  excite  anger; 
provoke^  in  French  vrovoruer^  Latin  nroooc^,  com- 
pounded of  prs  fortii,  and  voco  to  call,  aigiiitics  lo 


challenge  or  defy ;  exagperata,  Latin  ezaaperatuOj 
participle  of  exaepero^  Is  componnded  of  the  mtensive 
syllable  sx  and  asuer  rough,  signifying  to  make  thingi 


exceedingly  rough,  (aata/tze,  in  French  tantalieer^ 
Greek  TnvraA/?M,  comes  from  Tamtalus^  a  king  or 
Pbrygia,  w1k>,  navtiig  otTended  the  gods,  was  destined 
by  way  of  punishment  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water 
with  a  tree  of  fUr  fruit  hanging  over  his  hoad,  both 
of  which,  as  lie  attampted  to  allay  his  hunger  and 
ihlret,  fled  from  his  touch ;  whence  to  tantallie  signl* 
ties  to  vex  by  exciting  false  expectations. 

All  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer  to  the  feelhigi 
of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discourse  that  also  heart 
tbe  same  signification ;  but  olbenvise  respects  the  out- 
ward circumstances. 

The  crime  of  robbery  b  aggravated  by  any  circum- 
stances of  cruelty ;  whatever  comes  across  the  feeliiiga 
irritates  ;  whatever  awakens  anger  provokes ;  what- 
ever heightens  this  anger  extraordinarily  ezasperates; 
whatever  raises  liopes  in  order  to  frustrate  them  tanta' 
lites. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  tbe  ofSmce  and  its 
conseouences  aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  off-nder; 
'  As  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life,  wo 
are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating 
the  common  calamityby  our  cruel  treatment  of  one 
another.*— Addison.  A  grating  narsh  sound  irritates 
if  long  continued  and  often  repeated ;  so  also  repmactiea 
and  unkind  treatment  irrital« the  mind;  'He  irritated 
many  of  his  friends  in  London  so  much  by  his  letters, 
that  they  withdrew .  their  contributions.*— Johnsow 
( Life  of  Savage) .  A  ngry  words  provoke^  pnriic ulai ly 
when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  '  The  auiinad* 
versions  of  crilicks  are  commonly  such  as  may  easily 
provoke  the  sedniost  writer  to  some  quickness  of 
resenlmrnL' — Johnson.  When  provocations  become 
multiplied  and  varied  tliey  exasperaU;  'Opposition 
retards,  censure  exasoerates.  or  neglect  depresses  '— 
Johnson.  The  weather  by  its  frequent  olianffcs  taw 
tttlizes  those  who  depend  uptm  it  for  amusement; 
'  Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature:  and  with  the  greatest  and 
most  hrational  tyranny  In  the  world  to  tantaliu  V— 

SOOTV. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  their  transgresskma  bf 
violence:  susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  most 
easily  trritotsd;  proud  people  are  quickly  ;»roiN»*ed  ; 
hot  and  flerv  people  are  soonest  exasperated:  J)oa» 
who  wish  lor  much,  and  wish  for  it  eagerly,  ara 
oflenest  taataUtsd. 

TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

Tease  is  most  probably  a  freouentatlve  of  tear ;  vsa 
has  *hfi  same  sigcjfication  as  given  under  the  head  of 
displease :  taunt  is  probably  contracted  from  tantalita^ 
the  original  meaning  of  which  Is  explained  In  the  pn^ 
ceding  article:  torment,,  fVom  the  Latin  tormentum 
and  tnrfoao  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain  by  twisting^ 
or  griping.  The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as  to 
pnxlucf  a  painful  sentiment  Is  common  to  all  thesa 
terms;  theydlHbr  in  the  niodeof  tiM  action,  and  in 
the  degroe  of  the  eflb-U 
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AH  ChMe  MtlflBi  fin  In  Imnortanee ;  to  Uu»9  eon- 
■bia  in  that  wbicb  k  mott  trimng  ;  to  tarnumt  in  that 
which  is  moit  serloui.    We  are  teoMit  by  a  fly  tiMU 
buzxet  In  our  ean;  we  are  V0t«d  by  the  eareleHiieai 
and  ftuptdltyof  ooraervanis;  we  are  Umnied  by  ilie 
aareaMus  of  othen;  we  are  Untaiited  by  Uw  Ibir 
proapecia  which  only  preeeni  theoMelvea  to  disappear 
again ;  we  are   tormented  by  the   Importunities  of 
trwiblesooie  beggars.    It  Is  the  repetition  of  unpteasant 
trifles  which  Uasee ;  *  Louisa  began  to  take  a  iitUe 
mitchievous  pleasure  in  («iwtiif /— Oumbirland.    It 
is  tlie  crossness  and  perversity  of  things  wblch  vex  ; 
Still  may  the  dog  the  wand*rlng  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vax  the  guilty  train.— Dbtbsw. 
In  thb  seose  things  wy  be  said  figuratively  to  be 


And  ibarpen*d  sliafei  shall  ves  the  (hiitftal  ground, 

DSTDBM. 

It  is  GootenpluoM  and  provoldiig  behaviour  which 


Bbarp  was  Ms  voiee«  which  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
TbuB  with  li^urlous  tmmUa  attack  the  thron& 

Pors. 
It  Is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  ezpecutioBS 
which  UntaUtee;  *  When  the  maid  (In  Sparta)  was 
once  sped,  she  was  not  suflered  to  tentalne  the  male 
port  of  tlic  commonwealth.*— Addison.  It  is  the  repe- 
tition of  grievous  troubles  which  tarmenu :  *  Truth 
exerting  itself  in  the  searching  precepts  of  self-denial 
and  luortlflcation  Is  t4frmemtmf  to  vicious  minds.*— 
Booth.  We  may  be  teased  and  tormented  by  that 
which  produces  liodlly  or  mental  pain ;  we  are  vexed^ 
UiMted^  and  tumtalited  only  in  the  mind.  Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  t««ei(;  captious 
and  fretAil  people  are  most  ewMy  vexed  pr  tuunted ; 
aangifiae  and  eager  people  are  most  easily  tantalised: 
iu  all  these  cases  ilie  Imogination  or  the  bodily  etate 
of  the  individual  serves  to  Increase  the  pain :  but  per- 
sons are  termenUd  by  such  things  as  inflict  positive 


VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

FexaUon^  signifles  either  the  actof  vexing,  or  the  feel- 
ing of  being  vexed ;  wurti/ieatien^  the  act  of  inortlfv- 
ing,  or  the  feeling  of  being  mortified;  ekagrin,  in 
French  c*<uTt»,  tnxa  Qignr^  and  the  Latin  s««r  sharp, 
signifies  a  sharp  feeling. 


'Vexalien  sprinfs  from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting 
unpleasantly  on  toe  Inclinations  or  passions  of  men ; 
veert^Qtien  is  a  strong  degree  of  vexations  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstances  acting  on  parti- 
'  cuUr  pastfiuns :  the  kiss  of  a  day's  pleasure  Is  a  o«xa- 
tt«a  lo  one  who  is  eager  fur  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a 
priae,  or  the  circumstance  of  coining  into  dbgrace 
whers  we  expected  honour,  is  a  mertifitaUen  to  an 
ambitious  person.  Vexatien  arises  principally  from 
our  wishes  and  views  being  crossed ;  merti^alien, 
fromourprideaod  self  liBportance  being  hurt;  chagrin^ 
tionx  a  niixti'rdof  the  two ;  disappointments  are  always 
attended  with  more  or  lesi  of  vexation^  according  to 
the  circttiiMtances  which  give  pain  and  trouble ;  *  Po- 
verty is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  uneasiness  and  vexation^  that  every  man  Is 
studious  to  avoid  iu'— Jobnsor.  An  exposure  of  our 
poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  8itfri(|k4it9ii,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  which  we  set  oo  wealth  and  gran- 
deur ;  '  I  am  mortiJUd  by  those  complimeots  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.'— Pope.  A  reAtsal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  ekawriM  as  it  Is 
acctiuipanied  wiUi  circtimsiances  more  or  less  mortiff- 
tHf  Ui  our  pride ;  '  It  was  your  purpose  to  balance  my 
ekagrin  at  the  inconriderable  effect  of  that  eway,  by 
repreientiag  that  It  obtained  some  notice.'— Hill. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 
Orisw  (v.  Crime)  b  to  miedemeamovr  (a.  Qfsacs), 
as  liie  genas  lo  tlie  species:  a  misdemeameur  is  in  the 
technical  sense  a  minor  stmm.  Housebreaking  b 
«nder  aH  elmimstancea  a  erime ;  but  ahoplifUag  or 
fUfering  amounts  only  lo  a  miedememmemr. 

CiHporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  annexed 
to  crimee ;  peeunisry  ptinishtnenls  frequently  lo  ims- 
Maears.    In  tJie  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  siis- 


diemenmiT  la  moreover  dbtiiimisbed  ftom  «rssw.ftf 
not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  publick  law,  but 
only  of  private  morals;  in  which  sense  tlie  term  stms 
implies  what  b  done  against  tlie  state ; 
No  crt'sM  of  thine  our  present  suflTeriiigs  draws, 
Not  thou,  but  Heav'n's  dbposing  will  tiie  cause 

Pon. 
The  miedemewMw  b  that  which  offends  individnali 
or  small  cominuollles ;  '  I  mention  this  for  llie  sake  of 
several  rural  squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  to  "the  present  state  of  Eiiglaud,*'  and  who 
are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  tlie 
laws  of  their  country  b  not  duo  to  them.  Their  want 
of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  tn  this  sutioa 
may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  arisdesicajiMr.*— 
AnMSOM. 

CRIME,  VICE,  BIN. 
QrfiNs,  In  Latin  ertsMn,  Greek  apSjpM^  signlflea  a 
judgement,  sentence,  or  punlshaMnt ;  also  tbe  cause  of 
the  sentence  or  punbhraent,  in  which  latter  sense  it  m 
here  taken :  otcc,  in  Latin  otCnwi,  from  viis  U)  avoid, 
signifies  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided :  sta,  in  Saxon 
Swedish   syad,  German  «MiMlc,old  Germaa 


sania,  saaCs,  &c  Latin  soatcs,  Greek  sIrnKt  fromsfsM 
to  hurt,  siguifles  the  thing  iliat  hurts :  «m  belug  of  att 
things  tlie  most  hurtful. 

A  erime  b  a  social  offence ;  a  viee  b  a  pecaonal 
oflenoe:  every  action  which  does  Injury  to  others, 
either  Individually  or  collectively,  b  a  cti'sm;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ouiselves  b  a  etcs. 

A  crisis  consisia  in  Uie  vIolatkMi  of  buman  laws ; 
*  The  most  Ignorant  heathea  knows  and  feeb  that, 
wbeo  he  has  conimilled  an  uniust  and  cruel  action,  te 
haa  eonmiiued  a  erime  and  deserves  punisluueni.*— 
Blair.  Vice  consists  In  tlie  violation  of  the  moral 
law;  *lf  a  man  makes  lib  vicee  publick,  though  tliey 
be  such  as  seem  principally  to  affeot  hiaiseif  (as  drunk- 
enocss  or  the  like;,  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample they  set,  of  pi«ruicious  eflbcis  to  society.' — 
Blacestonb.  Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  tlie  IH- 
vine  law ;  *  Every  single  groa  act  of  ein  b  much  the 
same  thing  to  the  coiwcience  that  a  great  blow  or  fall 
is  to  tlie  head ;  it  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use  of 
its  wnses  for  a  time.*— South.  S<n,  tlierefore,  ooon- 
preliends  both  crisis  and  oic0 ;  but  there  are  manv  ema 
which  arc  not  en'siss  nor  vieee  :  msMs  are  tried  before 
a  human  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to  thesunieaee 
of  the  judge ;  vieee  and  stas  aie  biuught  before  tiM 
tribunal  of  the  conscience :  the  former  are  iwnisbedia 
thb  worid,  the  latter  will  be  punished  in  the  worM  to 
come,  by  the  sentence  of  tlie  Almighty :  treasoa  b  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  crisist :  drunkenness  one  of  tbe 
most  dreadful  vieee  ;  religious  hypoeriqr  one  of  tlw  aMai 
heinous  «f  as. 

Onnss  camMt  be  atoned  for  by  repeniaaee;  aodety 


demands  leparatton  for  the  injury  coo 
comlnue  to  punbh  the  oOender  aa  kmg  aa  they  aie  cli»- 
rishcd  ■  sine  are  pardoned  through  tlie  atonenieml  «ad 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  sbnpteco»- 
ditton  of  sincere  repentance.  Oism*  and  vieee  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they  aflect  men^ 
earthly  hapidness  only  :  ein  destroys  tlw  soul,  both  for 
thb  worid  and  the  worid  to  come:  crtsies  soiiietinaa 
go  unpunished;  but  ein  carries  its  own  punlshmeat 
with  it :  murderers  who  escaiie  the  punishment  due  to 
their  cn'fliss  commonly  Miffei  tlie  tornienu  which  at- 
tend the  eommisiion  of  such  flagraat  nss.  Onaes  are 
particular  acts;  vieee  are  habitual  acu  of  commisaloa; 
eime  are  acta  of  eomniisslon  oc  omiMsioo,  habitual  or 
particular :  personal  sncuriiy,  respect  for  llie  laws, and 
regard  for  one's  moral  character,  operate  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  sn'sist  or  vicss ;  the  fear  of  God  deten 
from  the  commission  of  sin. 

A  crisMalw«v«  involves  a  vlolatkm  of  a  law;  a  «ies, 
whether  in  conduct  or  dis|iosition,  alwavs  dlminlslMi 
moral  excelbace  and  involves  guilt ;  a  sm  always  aup> 
pnses  some  perversity  of  will  in  an  aoe<iuntable  agent 
Children  may  commit  eWsies,  but  we  may  trust  timt 
in  the  divine  mercy  they  will  nol  all  be  Imputed  to  them 
as  eine.  Of  vieeOf  however,  as  they  are  habitual,  wtt 
have  no  right  lo  suppose  that  any  exception  will  ha 
made  la  the  account  of  our  stas. 

CHsies  vary  with  tinresand  counuba ;  vieee  may  ha 
more  or  leas  pernicious;  but  sta  b  as  uacbang eable  la 
tk  nature  as  the  Being  whom  It  offends.    BmuggUi^ 
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ad  Ibrvery  am  erimet  In  Eagteiid,  whieh  In  other 
countrtea  are  «ltb«r  not  known  or  not  regarded :  the 
vIm  of  Rhinony  is  not  bo  dreadful  as  that  of  drunken- 
Mw ;  evfiTj  «tii  as  an  olfenoe  aialnst  an  infinitely  good 
and  wise  Being,  must  always  bear  the  same  rtamp  of 
guilt  and  enoriuiiy. 

By  the  affiectation  of  wmie  writers  in  modern  times, 
the  word  erime  has  been  used  in  the  singular  to  denote, 
In  the  aiwtract  sense,  a  course  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
the  innovaiion  Is  not  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  the 
ease,  the  word  being  used  in  the  plural  number, In  that 
aensc,  as  to  be  encouraged  in  the  commission  of  ertsus, 


CRIMINAL,  GUILTY. 

Omtnsl,  (kmn  msM,  signifies  belonging  or  reiathig 
to  a  cn'sis;  /witty,  from  fuOt,  signifies  having /wtt  ; 
gnUt  comes  from  the  German  geltim  to  pur,  and  /rtit  a 
fine,  debt,  or  ihuu  fuiU  undbeguiU,  according  to  Home 
Tooke ;  '  GmmU  is  ge-wi|led  gvOed.  guiPd,  gmiU ;  the 
past  participle  of  ge-wigiian  and  to  hndgndt  in  any  one, 
Cto  find  that  he  has  been  gidMy  or  as  we  now  say, 
kefuOed,  as  wicked  means  witched  or  bewitched.*— 
{Vi9ernmu  0/ Pia-lef.)  ^.      ^  .„ 

OwuMl  respects  ilw  character  of  the  oflence;  'True 
iBodeMy  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal ;  (hlse 
naodesty  every  thing  rhat  is  unikshtonable.*— Addisow. 
OmiUf  respects  the  Itet  of  coinmitUng  the  offence,  or 
flMMC  property  the  pemon  commltang  it; 

GulR  hears  appall'd  with  deeply  troubled  thought; 

And  yet  not  alwayson  the  rwUf  head 

Descends  the  fated  flash.— Thomsoh. 
The  erimindUtf  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  aH  the  cl^ 
cumstances  of  his  conduct  which  present  themselves  to 
observation;  his  ^U  requires  to  be  proved  by  fevi- 
dence.  The  criminalitf  is  not  a  matter  of  question, 
but  of  Judgement;  the  guUt  Is  often  doubtful,  if  not  po- 
sitively concealed.  The  hisher  the  rank  of  a  perMm, 
the  greater  his  crimtttslity  if  he  does  not  obaerve  an 
upright  and  frreproochabie  conduct;  *If  this  perseve- 
rance In  wrong  often  appertains  to  individuals,  it  much 
more  freqnently  belongs  to  publick  bodies;  in  them  the 
disgrace  of  errour,  or  even  the  crnniKsitty  of  conduct, 
beloiiKS  to  so  many,  that  no  one  is  ashamed  of  the  part 
whieh  belongs  to  himself.'— Watsom.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  are  concerned  in  any  unlawful  pro- 
ceeding, the  difficulty  of  attaching  the  g«iU  to  the  real 
offender  Is  greatly  increased ;  *■  When  these  two  are 
taken  away,  the  possibilliy  ofgitilt,  and  the  possibility 
of  Innocence,  what  restraint  can  the  belief  of  the  creed 
lay  upon  any  manT— Hammond. 

Otmtnaatf  attaches  to  the  sider,  abettor,  or  encou- 
nter ;  but  Mttt,  in  the  strict  sense  only,  to  the  perpe- 
^tor  of  what  is  bad.  A  person  may  therefore  some- 
times be  criminal  without  being  ^ttty.  He  who  con- 
esals  the  offences  of  another  may,  under  certain  clr- 
eanMtances,  be  more  criminal  than  the  gni^ty  person 
liimself  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  gnilty  with- 
out beiag  criminal :  the  latter  designates  sometiiing 
poahlvely  bad,  but  the  former  la  quslifled  by  the  object 
nf  the  FoiU.  Those  only  are  denominated  erimtnal 
mha  offend  seriously,  either  against  publick  law  or  prl- 
Taie  morals ;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  #Mttty, 
either  of  the  greatest  or  tlie  smallest  oflknces.  He  who 
ooMradlcts  another  abruptly  in  conversation  is^itty 
of  a  breach  of  politenesa,  but  he  is  not  criminal. 
Oimmal  Is  moreover  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 


tliiiqgi  done ,  ratfty  is  mostly  opplled  to  the  person  doing. 
We  conrninnfy  speak  of  actions,  proceedings,  intentions, 
and  views,  as  criminal;  but  of  lite  person,  the  mind, 


or  the  conscience,  as  guiUf.  It  Is  very  crinrinal  to  sow 
disaenslon  among  men;  although  there  are  too  many 
wbo  from  a  busy  temper  are  fiUlty  of  this  ofitoce. 

CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR,  FELON, 
CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  publick  otibnder ; 
but  the  first  conveys  no  more  than  this  general  idea ; 
while  the  others  comprelwnd  some  accessory  idea  in 
their  <i|tnlfication :  criminal  {,v.  Criminal^  Guilty)  Is  a 
gimeral  term,  and  the  rest  are  properly  species  of  crir 
miual* .  culprit,  from  the  Latin  culpa,  and  urekauu* 
taken  in  a  fault,  signifies  tlie  criminal  w^  is  directly 
duirsed  whh  his  oflbnce:  malefactor,  compounded  of 
■  stale  and /oetvr,  signifies  an  evil-doer, 


that  is,  one  who  does  evil,  In  distinction  ftan  Mm  wb9 
does  good :  felon,  from  felony j  in  Latin  felonia  a  capital 
ertsM,  comes  from  the  Greek  i^XAots  an  impnstura 
because  ft>aud  and  villany  arc  the  prominent  leaturea 
of  eveiy  capital  oflence :  eonvicty  in  Latin,  convietM*^ 
participle  ofcsaotaco  to  convince  or  prove,  signifies  on* 
proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  In  general  of  those  who  by 
ofiences  against  the  laws  or  regulotloos  of  society  hava 
exposed  themselves  to  punishment,  we  deiioininaia 
them  criminaU;  *  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only 
set  upon  them  In  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  wont  usage  I  can  receive  fWmi  others,  to  mak«>  an 
example  of  any  particular  criminal,* — Avmson.  When 
we  consider  persons  as  already  brought  before  a  uciba 
nal,  we  call  them  eulfrits ; 

The  jury  then  withdrew  a  moment, 
As  il  on  weighty  points  to  comment. 
And  right  or  wrong  resolved  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdict  in  her  fhvouc 
The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold, 
Plifen  alike  ffoin  young  and  old.— Mooaa 
When  we  consider  men  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpi 
tude  of  tlieir  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil  nMhav 
than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  maH^aOort ; 
For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus*  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.— Dktdbii. 
When  we  consider  men  as  oflbndbig  by  the  grosser  vlo- 
laUons  of  the  law,  they  are  termed  fclona ;  '  He  (Eail 
Ferrers)  expressifd  some  displeasure  at  being  executed 
as  a  common  felon^  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  sucli  a  mul- 
titude.'—Sm  OLLKT.   When  we  consider  men  as  already 
under  the  senieoce  of  the  law,  we  denominate  then 
coavirts  ; 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where aoM 
Are  to  behoM  Uie  Judgement,  but  the  Judged ; 
Those  two :  the  tliird  best  absent  Is  condema'd 
Omviei  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law, 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  betongs.— Miltom 
The  punishments  inflicted  on  criminals  vary  accord- 
ing to  tne  nature  of  tlieir  crimes,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  judged:  a  guilty  conscienca 
will  give  a  man  Uie  air  of  a  emlpHt  in  the  presence  ol 
those  who  hove  not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  Judges :  it  gratified  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  cause 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  crucified  between  two  male 
faetorc:  it  is  an  Important  regulation  in  tlie  internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  have/«to«*  kepi  distinct  from 
each  other,  particulariy  if  their  crimes  are  of  an  atro- 
cious nature:  it  has  not  uufreiiuenlly  happened,  tliat 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  convicu  la 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  their  characters  hava 
undergime  so  entire  a  reformatkui,  as  to  enable  tham  to 
attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  before. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

OdpabU,  in  Latin  eulpabiUo,  Uom  culpa  a  fiiult  of 
blame,  signifies  wonliy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed; 
/aatty,from/a«tt,  havlna/asttj.      ,       ,        ^    ,, 

We  are  culpabU  from  Uie  commission  of  one  fauU ; 
we  are  faulty  from  the  number  of  faults:  culpable  Is 
a  relative  term;  fauUy  is  absolute;  we  are  culpable 
with  regard  to  a  superiour  whose  intentions  we  have  not 
ftilfiUcsf;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit  any 
faulU.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant  etUpabls  for 
not  having  aticnd4*d  to  ills  commands ;  '  In  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  we  find  tlie  memory  of  one  like 
that  of  another,  and  honestly  impute  omissions  not  to 
Involuntary  forgetfiilness,  but  etUpabU  inattention.*— 
Johnson.  An  1iidifl!brent  person  pronounces  another 
as /aa/f«  whose /a«tt«  have  come  under  his  notice; 
'  In  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist  never 
falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  /««»''»•*-- 
STKKLa.    ft  Is  possible  therefore  to  be  faulty  without 


STKKLa.    It  Is  possible  t 

being  culpabUt  but  not  vies  vsrsd, 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 
OuOtless,  without ^itt,  Is  more  than  nmocent:  im- 
noeence,  from  noeeo  to  hurt,  extends  no  fanher  than  tha 
quality  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act ;  gHilUess  com- 
prehends the  quality  of  not  hitcndiiig  to  hurt:  St  h 
MslUe,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  without  being  ^rift. 
W,  though  not  aics  versd;  he  who  wishes  Ihr  tl» 
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I  of  aaoCher  k  not  jnnlClcM,  thoogb  Im  May  bo 

•mweatf  oT  Um  crime  of  murder.  OmiUUat  Meim  to 
ngard  •  man's  general  condition  ;  mtuteemt  his  porli- 
ealar  condiUon:  no  man  !•  guiUlesf  In  llM  eight  of 
Godf  for  no  man  b  exeutnt  from  the  gulH  of  tin ;  but  be 
nwy  be  m««e«ai  in  ibe  Mgbt  of  men,  or  i$tMocttU  of  all 
auch  intenilona  oflbuoee  as  render  him  obnoxious  lo 
bla  foUo'w-creatures.  GudUU*»ne»»  was  that  bappy 
Mate  of  perfection  which  men  lost  at  the  fUl ; 

Ah !  why  ebould  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiUUs*  be  condema'd, 
lfguiUi4»»J  But  Ihrni  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  cornipi  t— Hiltom. 

Jmnoeaus  Is  that  relative  or  compaiatlve  state  of  per- 
ftetion  which  is  attainable  here  on  earth:  the  highest 
■tale  of  iiuuKenee  Is  an  ignorance  of  e  v  U ;  *  When  Adam 
aees  the  several  clianges  of  nature  about  him,  be  ap- 
iiears  in  a  disorder  or  mind  suluble  to  one  who  had 
forfeited  both  bis  maMMcs  and  bis  bapploess-'—AD- 
Msoa. 

QmiUlma  is  In  the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to 
the  condition  of  man ;  and  when  applied  lo  things,  it 
itiU  IMS  a  reference  to  tlie  person ; 

But  from  the  mountain's  grasqr  side 

A  fviltUtt  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 

Ana  water  from  the  spring.— Goumioth. 

AMcaU  Is  equally  applkabie  lo  persons  or  things ;  a 
person  Is  mnocait  who  bat  not  coniiuitlcd  any  injury, 
or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to  commit  an  injury ;  or 
a  conversation  b  imnocmU  which  is  free  from  what 
b  hurtful,  innocent  and  karwtUM  both  recommend 
themselves  as  qualities  negatively  good ;  they  desig- 
nate an  exemption  either  in  the  peraon  or  thing  from 
Injury,  and  dilftr  only  in  regard  m  the  nature  of  the  in- 
Jury  :  innocmu  res|iecto  moral  injury,  and  karmU*» 
physical  injury:  a  person  is  innofni  who  b  free  from 
moral  impurity  ana  wicked  purposes ;  he  b  karmUtt 
If  he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to  commit  any 
violence ;  a  diversion  is  innocent  which  has  nHiliiiig  in 
it  iikuly  to  corrupt  the  morals ;  '  A  man  should  endea- 
voar  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as 
wide  as  possibb,  that  be  may  retire  into  them  with 
safety.*— Addison.  A  game  b  karmUee  which  is  not 
likely  to  inflia  any  wound,  or  endanger  the  health ; 

Full  on  hb  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell, 
But  karmUt$  bounded  from  tlie  plated  steel. 

Addison. 


IMFEBFECnON,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

Jmperf^eii»n  deooies  either  the  abstract  quality  of 
inmer/eet^  or  the  thing  which  constitutes  It  imperfect  ; 
i^ect  signifies  that  which  is  deficient  or  fUis  sliorf , 
from  the  Latin  d^ieio  to  fall  short; /salt,  from  ikil, 
signifies  that  which  falb ;  vice,  signiflea  the  same  as 
axHaimed  under  the  head  of  Ck^tsis. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things. 
An  imperfection  in  a  person  arises  from  hb  want  of 
perfection,  and  the  inflrmi^  of  liis  nature;  there  b  no 
one  without  some  point  of  imperfutien  which  b  ob- 
vious to  others,  if  nut  to  himself:  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  It,  alUioogh  he  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it :  a  d^fut  b  a  deviation  from  the  general  con- 
stitution of  man ;  it  b  what  may  be  natural  to  the  man 
as  an  individual,  but  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ; 
in  thb  manner  we  may  speak  of  a  defect  in  the  speech, 
or  a  defect  in  temper.  Tbe  foMit  and  vice  rise  in  de- 
gree and  cliaracier  above  eitner  of  tlie  former  terms; 
tbey  both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less  on  the  person 
possesring  Uiem ;  but  the  fault  always  characterizes 
the  agent,  and  is  said  in  relation  to  an  individual ;  tbe 
ofes  characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  cfuisidered 
abstractdbly :  hence  we  spenk  or  a  mnn's/saZ/^  as  tlic 
things  we  may  condemn  In  him ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
the  vicee  of  drunkenness,  iyina,  and  the  like,  without 
any  imniedlaiK  reference  to  any  one  who  pracibes 
Ibeiie  nice*.  When  they  are  Loth  eni|rioyed  for  an  iii- 
dl%lduai,  their  dbilnction  Is  obvious:  tlie /air«  may 
tosKn  th»:  amiability  or  excellence  of  tbe  character; 
tbe  vtcf  b  a  stain ;  a  single  act  dostroj's  lb  purity,  ao 
taUlM**  practice  b  a  pouutton. 


In  fRgard  lo  thlnga  tbe  dbtlnetbm  depends  upon  tb» 
preceding  explanaiTon  in  a  great  measure,  for  we  «aB 
scarcely  use  these  words  wiiiiout  Ihlokiiig  on  man  as 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  moM  (lerfect  of  all 
creatures,  and  t»ecame  the  most  imperfect ;  and  from 
our  imperfection  has  arisen,  also,  a  getieial  imperfec- 
tion throughout  all  tbe  works  of  creation.  Tbe  woid 
imperfection  b  tberet  jre  the  most  unqualified  term  of 
all :  Uiere may  b^intperfecUon  in  regard  lo  our  Maker; 
or  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  what  we 
conceive  of  perfection :  and  in  tins  case  the  term 
simply  and  generally  implies  whatever  Alb  short  b 
any  degree  or  manner  ol  perfection ;  '  It  b  a  pleasant . 
story  that  we,  forsooth,  who  are  the  only  imperfectatn- 
tures  in  the  universe,  are  the  only  beings  that  will  not 
allow  of  imper/eettofi.'— Stkbub.  Defect  b  a  positive 
degree  of  t»rp«r/«c(i9ii ;  It  Is  contrary  both  to  our  idess 
of  perfection  or  our  particular  Intention :  thus,  there 
may  be  a  defect  In  the  materlata  of  which  a  thing  b 
made ;  or  a  d^ect  in  the  mode  of  making  It :  the  term 
defect^  however,  whstiier  said  of  persona  or  tilings, 
characierixes  rather  tlie  object  than  the  agent;  ^Thb 
tow  race  of  men  take  a  partbular  pfeasure  in  finding 
an  eminent  character  tevelied  to  their  condition  by  a 
report  of  lb  defecU^  and  keep  themselves  in  oounle- 
nance,  though  they  are  eicdled  in  a  thousand  virtues, 
If  they  believe  that  they  have  in  common  with  a  great 
person  any  one/aaiit.*— Admson.  fVwIt,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  said  of  tbli^  always  refers  to  tbe  agenl: 
thus  we  may  say  there  is  a  defect  in  the  glasa,  or  a  d«- 
feet  in  the  spring ;  but  there  b  a/s«/t  in  tbe  workman* 
ship,  or  a  foult  Ui  the  putting  together,  mid  tbe  lihei 
Fice^  with  regard  to  things,  is  properly  a  serious  or 
radical  d^ect ;  the  former  lies  in  the  oonstltutioB  of 
the  whole,  the  lauer  may  He  in  the  parts  ;  tbe  former 
lies  in  easentiab.  the  latter  lies  in  tlie  accidents ;  there 
may  be  a  dffect  in  the  «hape  nr  make  of  a  horse :  hot 
tbe  vice  is  said  in  regard  to  hb  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness, his  docility  or  indocility ; '  I  did  myself  tbe  bonour 
tlib  day  lo  make  a  vitflt  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  ta 
one  of  those  who  are  ever  railing  at  tbe  vitea  of  tba 
age.'— Stbslb.  • 


DIPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTY, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

Imperfection  (o.  Imperfection)  has  already  been  con 
sldered  as  that  which  in  the  most  extended  sense 
abridges  the  moral  perfection  of  man ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  imperfection^  varying  In  degree  and  circum- 
stances ;  '  You  live  in  a  reign  of  human  infirmity, 
wlierc  every  one  has  imperfectione.^—hhhXBi,  Weak- 
neee  Is  a  positive  and  strong  degree  of  imperfeetiemt 
which  is  opposed  to  strengtli-;  it  ta  what  we  do  not  sa 
necfiosariiy  look  for,  and  therefore  dislln«uish«s  the  b- 
divldual  who  b  liable  lo  it;  *The  foCIy  of  alh>wbig 
oondvea  to  delay  what  we  know  cannot  finally  be 
efcaped,  Is  one  of  the  general  weakneeeee  whicl»,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  in  every  mind.* — Jobn- 
son.  Ftailtf  Is  another  strong  mode  of  imperfeetion 
which  characierixes  the  fragility  of  man,  but  not  of  all 
men ;  it  difli;rs  from  menkneee  In  respect  to  the  object. 
A  weakntee  lies  more  In  the  judgement  or  In  tbe  senti- 
ment ;  froiltg  lies  more  In  the  moral  features  of  aa 
action;  'There  are  cireumstances  which  every  maa 
must  know  will  prove  the  occasioDS  of  calling  forth 
his  latent  frm7eie«.'— Blaix.  It  b  a  tceakneea  In  a 
man  to  yield  to  the  penuasions  of  any  one  against  hb 
better  judgement:  it  b  a  frailtp  to  yiekl  to  Intemper- 
ance or  illicit  indulgences.  FaiUnre  and  foibUe  are 
tiie  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection  to  which  tbe 
human  character  Is  liable:  we  have  all  our/ot/n^fs  la 
temper,  and  our  foiUea  in  our  habits  and  our  prepoa 
sessions'  and  be.  as  Horace  observes.  Is  the  best  who 
has  the  fewest ;  '  Never  allow  small  failinge  to  dwell 
on  your  attention  so  much  as  to  defrice  the  whole  of  aa 
amiable  character.'— Blub.  *  Witty  men  have  some- 
times sense  enough  to  know  tlieir  own  foibleo^  and 
dierefore  they  craftily  shun  the  attacks  of  an  argu- 
OMfnt.'— Watts.  For  our  imperfutione  we  must  seek 
superiour  aid :  we  niunt  be  most  on  our  guard  against 
those  weakneeeee  to  which  the  mftness  or  susceptibility 
of  our  minds  may  most  expose  us,  and  against  thoeo 
frof'ttiee  imo  which  the  violence  of  our  evil  imsvIods 
may  bring  us :  toward  tbe  failinge  and  foiklre  of 
otliers  we  may%e  indulgent,  but  sbouU  D«  ambiikiua 
to  correa  tbem  la  ouraelvea. 


£NGIiISU   STNONYMCd. 
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to  PAIL,  FALL  SHOtT,  BE  DEFICIENT. 

FMy  in  French  faiUir,  German,  SLcfeUen,  like  ihe 
Word  fiUl,  coino^  from  the  Laiiii  fatto  to  deceive,  and 

the  Hebrew  SbI  to  f^'^  or  decay. 

To  fail  marks  the  result  of  actiom  or  efforts ;  a  per- 
•nn  fails  in  his  undertaking :  fall  •hart  designates 
either  the  result  »f  actions,  or  the  state  of  things;  a 
person /aff«  tkort  in  his  calculation,  or  in  his  account ; 
the  Istfue/c^i^  «Aor<  of  the  ok|iectation :  to  b*  dtfieient 
marks  only  the  state  or  quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is 
itificient  In  good  niarners.  People  frequently /ati  in 
their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  liow  to 
apply  their  abilities;  *I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but 
to  instruct;  or,  if  I  sometimes /oi/  in  this  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease 
to  be  innocent* — Addison.  >Vhen  our  expectations 
are  immoderate,  it  is  not  surprlsiiigif  our  success /a/Z« 
short  of  our  hopes  and  wishes;  *  There  is  not  in  my 
opinion  any  thing  more  mysterious  In  nature  than  tbu 
iaatinct  in  animal?,  which  thus  rises  above  reason, 
and  /alls  infinitely  ahort  of  it.*— Addisom.  Tliere  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  themselves  to  be 
more  dejtciemt  than  in  lumping  ordinary  engagements ; 
While  all  creation  speaks  the  pow*r  divine, 
la  it  ^^fUim  in  tlia  main  design  I-^bnyks. 
To  fait  and  be  dfjieient  are  both  applicable  to  the 
dwrmcters  of  men ;  but  tlie  former  is  mostly  employed 
for  tlie  moral  conduct,  the  lauer  for  the  outward  beha- 
viour: hence  a  man  is  laid  to/«a/  in  his  duty.  In  the 
dttchar^  of  nis  obligations,  in  the  performance  of  a 
pnwniae,  and  the  like ;  but  to  be  ddUiaU  in  politeness, 
in  attention  to  bis  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his  mamier 
of  entering  a  room  and  the  like. 


FAILURE,  FAILING. 
Tbe  fnhtre  (v.  To  faU)  bespeaks  the  action,  or  the 
resuli  of  the  action ;  tlie  failing  is  tl«e  baiiit,  or  the 
habitual  failan :  the  failure  is  said  of  ona*s  under* 
takings,  or  in  any  point  generally  in  which  one  fail* ; 
*  Though  some  violations  of  tlie  petition  of  rights  may 
perhaiw  be  bupiited  to  him  (Charlie  t.),  tliese  ore  more 
to  be  adcribfd  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  than  to 
may  failure  in  the  Integrity  of  his  principles.*— Hitmk. 
The  f  idling  is  said  of  one's  moral  character  ;  '  There 
Is  scarcely  nny  failing  of  mind  or  body,  which  infttead 
of  prodtirlne  shame  and  discoiiient,  its  natural  eftbcts, 
has  not  one  time  or  other  gladdened  vanity  with  the 
lM>pe  of  praise.*— Job  NSOH.  The  failure  Is  opposed  lo 
file  success;  the  failing  to  lihe  perfection.  The  mer* 
eliant  must  be  preparcHl  for  failures  in  his  speculations: 
the  ataicaman  for  failurea  in  his  projects,  the  result  of 
which  depends  uiMin  contingencies  that  are  above 
inunan  control.     With  our  faitinge^  however,  it  is 


:  diflbrent ;  we  must  never  rest  satisfled  that 
we  are  witliout  them,  nor  contented  with  the  mere 
cooaciousnesa  that  we  liave  them. 

FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION 
F^Uure  (9.  Ta  fait)  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
■genl  and  his  design ;  miscarriage^  that  is,  the  carrying 
or  going  wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sublunary  concerns, 
wHbout  reference  tii  any  particular  agent;  abartiany 
•'ram  tJie  Latin  abarioTf  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or  to 
paas  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity,  is  In  the  pro- 
aer  sense  applied  to  the  process  of  animal  nature,  and 
la  the  figurative  sense,  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
which  are  conceived  in  tlie  mind. 

FaiUre  is  more  definite  in  its  signification,  and 
limited  in  its  applicatton ;  we  stieak  or  Vtie  failure*  of 
Individuals,  but  of  the  miscarriage*  of  nations  or 
thinpi :  thpjfai/are  reflects  on  the  person  so  as  to  excite 
towards  him  some  sentiment,  either  of  compassion, 
displeasure,  INT  the  like;  *He  that  attempts  to  show, 
liowevier  modestly,  the /aiinrcf  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
Aall  aiirely  Irritate  his  admtrera.*— Jobnsom.  Tlie 
misemrriage  Is  considered  mostly  in  relation  to  the 
couffae  of  human  events;  *The  miscarriage*  of  tlie 
great  designs  of  princes  are  recorded  in  ttie  Instorlea  of 
Ike  world.*— Johnson.  TIm  failur*  of  Xerxes*  expe- 
dition reflected  disgrace  upon  himself;  but  the  mi*- 
amringa  of  military  enterprises  in  general  are  attrl- 
kotable  to  the  elements,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
^■■HluKA   The  atorfiM,  In  its  proper  aenae)  ia  a 


apeciesof  intts«rria|r«,  and  in  application  a  speelea  of 
failure^  as  it  applies  only  to  the  aesi|ns  of  consctoua 
agents ;  but  ii  doep  not  carry  the  miud  back  to  the 
agent,  for  we  sfieak  of  the  abortion  of  a  scheme  with 
as  tiille  reference  to  the  schemer,  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  miaearriage  of  an  expedition :  *  All  abortion  Is 
from  infirmity  and  defect.*— South. 


INSOLVENCY,  FAILURE,  BANKRUFTCT. 

All  these  terms  are  properly  used  in  the  mercantile 
world,  but  arc  not  excluded  also  in  a  figurative  sensa 
from  general  application.  Jneolonuy,  from  tn  priva- 
tive,  and  solve  10  pay,  signifying  not  tn  pay,  dcnofas  a 
slate,  namely,  the  state  of  not  being  able  to  pay  what 
one  owes ;  failure^  fmm  to/ott,  signifies  the  aci  of  fail  ■ 
ing  in  oncMH  business,  or  a  cessation  of  business  for 
want  of  means  lo  carry  it  on ;  bankruptcj/^  from  tlie 
two  words  banea  nipto,  or  a  broken  bank,  denotes  the 
effect  of  a  failure^  namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  is  upheld.  The 
word  bankruptcf  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians,  bf 
whom  It  Is  called  baMeorettOt  because  or%innlly  the 
moncy-cimngers  of  Italy  had  benches  at  which  they 
conducted  their  business,  and  when  any  one  of  ihen 
faiied  his  bench  was  broken.  These  terms  are  seldoa 
confined  to  one  person,  or  description  of  persons.  Aa 
an  incapacity  to  pay  debts  is  very  IVequent  amone 
others  besides  men  of  business,  instUvencff  Is  said  of 
any  such  persons ;  a  gentleman  may  die  in  a  sute  of 
insoloenejf  who  does  not  leave  efl^ls  suflicient  locovev 
ail  demands ; 

Even  the  dear  delight 
Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglios,  books  and  coins. 
Thy  breast,  sagacious  prudence!  shall  connect 
With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 
With  black  inoolnenef. — Sbknstonb. 
All  hough  failure  Is  here  specifically  taken  for  a  faiiuri 
In  business, yet  there  may  be  a/atiiir«  In  one  particular 
undertakiiig  witlKiut  any  direct  inaolveney :  a  failure 
may  likewttie  only  Imply  a  temporary /ai7tfre  ui  pay- 
ment, or  il  may  imply  an  entire /a<iitre  of  the  concern ; 
'  The  greater  tJie  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the  greater 
of  course  must  be  the  poiiitive  number  of  failure*^ 
while  the  aggregate  success  Is  still  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.*—Buaxx.  Aa  a  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  transac- 
tion, which  entirely  dkisitlves  the  firm  under  which 
any  business  \&  conducted,  it  necesMirily  Implies  a 
failure  in  the  full  extent  or  the  term ;  yet  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  ineolvency;  for  some  men  may, 
in  consequence  of  a  temporary /at/vre,  be  led  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  bankruptcyy  who  are  afterward  enabled 
lo  give  a  full  divMend  to  all  tlieir  creditors ;  '  By  aa 
act  of  in*olveney  all  persons  who  are  In  too  low  a  way 
of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or  not  in  a  mercantile  state 
of  life,  are  discharged  from  all  suits  and  imprisonments, 
by  delivering  up  all  their  esutes  and  efllects.*— Black* 
sTONK.  But  from  the  entire  state  of  destitution  which 
a  bankruptcy  involves  in  )t,  the  term  is  generally  taken 
fur  tile  most  hopeless  state  of  want ;  '  Perk  In  gathered 
togetiier  a  power  neither  in  number  nor  in  hardinesa 
contemptible;  but  in  their  fortunes  to  be  feared,  beim| 
bankrupts^  and  many  of  them  felons.* — Bacon.  It  fi 
also  used  figuratively;  *8ir,  If  you  spend  word  for 
word  with  me  i  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt^SBAMM' 

PKARB. 

ERROLU,  FAULT. 
Erromr,  from  erro  to  wander  or  fo  astray,  respeeti 
the  act ;  faulty  from/ai7,  respects  tlie  agent :  the  errour 
may  lay  in  the  Judgement,  or  in  the  conduct ;  but  tlie 
fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention :  the  errour*  of  youth 
must  be  treated  with  indulgence:  but  their /miiit  must 
on  all  accounts  be  corrected ;  errour  is  said  of  that 
which  is  Individual  and  partial ; 
Bold  is  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise. 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  bis  errour  Ilea.— Pora. 
F^mlt  ia  saki  of  that  which  Is  habitual ;  <  Other  fauita 
are  not  under  the  wife's  itirisdietion,  and  shouM  if 
possible  escape  her  observation,  but  jenlonsv  calls  upon 
her  particularly  for  Its  cure.*— Anoianir.  It  Is  an  orrmtr 
to  use  intemperate  language  at  any  time;  it  Is  •fmuU 
in  the  temper  of  1 
thdii 


Mi 
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ERKOUE,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

frroitr,  at  in  tiie  preceding  ulicle,  mftrlu  the  act  of 
wandering,  or  the  atate  of  being  gone  aatray ;  a  mutake 
la  a  uking  amiaa  or  wrong ;  bUndtr  ia  not  iuiprobalily 
changed  rhMnbUnd^andBigniOcaaov  thing  done  Mindly. 

JSrrmir  in  iu  uolvenid  aenae  ta  the  geuerai  term, 
ainre  every  deviation  ftom  what  ia  right  in  rational 
agenta  la  termed  err^iir,  which  la  strictly  oppowd  lo 
Uuth :  emur  in  the  lot  of  huaaanlly ;  Into  whatever 
we  attrmptto  do  or  think  errour  will  be  eure  to  creep: 
the  term  iherelbre  ia  of  unUmiied  use ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  reminds  us  of  our  condition :  we  iiave  errourt 
of  Judgement;  errourt  of  calculation;  emmrs  of  the 
head;  and  emmr»  of  the  hean;  ^Idolatry  nay  be 
looked  upon  at  an  errrar  ariaing  from  miitaken  devo- 
tion.'—^Adduoii.  The  other  terms  designate  modea  of 
•rrowr,  which  mosdy  refer  to  the  common  eoncema  of 
Hfe :  mitUks  is  an  errvitr  of  choice ;  blunder  an  errvicr 
of  action :  children  and  careleas  people  are  moat  apt  to 
make taifCaJkea;  'It  happened  that  the  Mm  himaelf 
paaaed  through  the  gaUeiY  during  ibla  debate,  and 
aoiillng  at  the  mUtake  of  the  dervbe,  aaked  Mm  how 
he  could  poaslUy  be  ao  dull  aa  not  lo  diathiguWi  a 
palace  (Vom  a  caravanaary.*— Anoiaoif .  Ignorant,  ood- 
ceitcd  and  atapid  people  oommonly  commit  Mmedera  r 
*pGpe  allowa  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  thone 
Ummien  which  are  called  bulls.*-^0BR80K.  A  ana- 
Uk*  must  be  rectified ;  in  commercial  tranaaetiooa  it 
nay  be  of  aerioua  consequence:  a  MMid«r  must  be  aet 
right ;  but  hlundtMrt  are  not  alwaya  to  be  set  right ; 
and  bitmdtr*  are  frequently  aorldlculoiia  aa  only  to«s- 
cltc  laughter. 

TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE,  STRAY. 

Deviate,  ftom  the  Latin  dsotw,  and  da  via,  aifnUlea 
Uterally  to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  wander,  in  Genuau 
waadera,  or  wondste,  a  fhequeatative  of  wcadaa  to 
turn,  signifies  lo  turn  frequently ;  event,  probably 
Itom  tlra  German  eekteetfem  to  ramble,  eckMeben  to 
•oar,  &c.  aignifiea  to  take  an  unsteady,  wide,  and  indi- 
rect cflurae;  etra^  la  probably  a  change  from  erro  to 
wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path ;  wander  in- 
dudea  no  such  idea.  The  act  of  demoting  is  commonly 
faulty,  that  of  wandering  is  indlflerent:  they  may  fl^ 

Suenily  exchange  significations;  the  former  being  Jua- 
flabte  by  necewity ;  and  tlie  lauer  arising  fVom  an  un- 
ateadiness  of  mind.    DeviaU  is  mostly  used  in  the 
moral  acceptation ;  wander  may  be  used   in  either 
•ense.    A  perw)n  deviatee  from  nny  plan  or  rule  laid 
down;  he  wanders  flrom  the  subiect  In  which  he  la 
engaged.    As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  not 
admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  imtioMlble  but  the  wlsent 
will  find  it  neceasary  in  their  mural  conduct  to  deviate 
occasionally ;  yet  every  wanton  deviation  from  an  ea- 
tablished  practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  deviator ;  *  While  we  remain  in  this  life 
we  are  sut^fect  to  innumerable  temptations,  which, 
tf  listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  reason  and 
foodneas.*— CPKCTATOR.    Thoite  who  wander  into  tlio 
regions  of  metaphysicks  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
themaetves ;  it  is  with  tbeni  as  with  tnnet  wandereret 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  beet  but  idly ; 
Our  aim  la  bapplnesa ;  *tia  yours,  *t  is  mine ; 
Be  said ;  *t  is  the  imrsuit  of  all  that  live, 
Yet  few  attain  It,  if 't  was  e'er  attained ; 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark. 
Who  thro*  the  flow'ry  paths  of  sauntering  Joy 
Seek  thb  coy  goddess.->ARMSTRONO. 
To  ewerva  is  to  deviate  fh>m  that  which  one  holds 
right;  lo  etraf  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  aenae 
nea  ewerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest ; 
Nor  number,  nor  examine,  with  him  wrought, 
To  ewerve  from  truth.— Milton. 
The  young  etraif  from  the  path  of  rectituda  to  seek 
that  of  pleaaure ; 

Wby  have  I  etraf  d  IVom  pleaaure  and  rqioae, 

To  seek  a  |pod  each  government  beatows  T 

GoLoamm. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 

Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted  sense,  tbete 
words  express  gooig  oat  of  the  ordinary  ooune;  but 


digreee  Is  uaed  only  In  particular,  atd  deaiaU  hi  ganerr. 
caaes.  We  digreee  only  in  a  narrative  whfaiber  writ- 
ten or  spoken ;  we  ieviaie  in  actions  aa  well  as  in 
words,  io  our  conduct  as  well  aa  in  writings. 

Digreee  b  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  IndMfeient 
aense ;  *  The  digreeeiene  in  the  Tala  of  a  Tub,  relating 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  rouat  be  confeaaMi  to  discover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integri^.*— Joojtsoa. 
DeviaU  in  an  lodifiereot  or  bad  aenae;  *A  resdutloa 
was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the  Spectator)  of  courting 
general  approbation  by  geuerai  toplcks ;  lo  tins  practice 
they  adhered  with  few  deoiotioiu.*— Johnson.  Al- 
though frequent  digreeeiene  are  faulty,  yet  occasfonatty 
it  ia  neceasary  to  digreee  for  the  purpoaas  of  explana- 

m :  every  deviatien  is  bad,  which  la  not  aaarrtomrd 


tion: 

by  the  necessity  of  circumstancea. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE,  ROVX; 
ROAM,  RANGE. 

Wanier  signlfles  the  same  as  In  the  article  DeviaU  ; 
etreU  is  probably  an  intenaive  of  to  roU,  that  ia,  to  go 
in  a  planless  manner,  raeidtU  from  the  Latin  re  and 
andMe,  is  lowalk backward  and  forward;  and  rMwis 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble;  ream  la  conoecied 
with  our  word  rarai,  space,  signifying  to  go  in  a  wide 
apace,  and  the  Hebrew  Oil,  lo  be  TloleDtfy  moved 
backward  u«d  forward;  range,  from  the  noon  range, 
a  rank,  row,  or  extended  space,  aignifiea  to  go  over  a 
great  apace,  but  within  certain  limits.  The  idea  of 
going  in  an  irregular  and  free  manner  iacommon  to  al 


To  wander  is  to  go  oat  of  the  path  that  haa  baea 
■heady  marked  out ; 

But  Ihr  about  thev  waad«r  fhxm  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  hte  ungentle  fortune  urg*d 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  imploua  violence.— Tbombor. 
Sometimes  waadertiif  may  be  an  iuTohintanr  aclkm  • 
a  person  may  wander  to  a  great  distance,  or  for  an  in 
definite  length  of  time ;  In  this  manner  a  person  «s«»- 
dere  who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood ;  or  it  may  be  a 


I  will  go  toee  myself; 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Shakspbarb. 
To  eUoU  is  to  go  hi  a  fixed  path,  but  etrolUng  is  a  vo 
luntary  action,  limited  al  our  discretion ;  thus,  when  s 
person  Ukes  a  walk,  he' sometimes  etroUe  from  one 
path  into  another,  as  he  pleases ;  *■  I  found  by  the  Toioe 
of  my  friend  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibJy 
etreUed  Inxu  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.*— Addi- 
son.   To  rambte  is  to  wander  without  any  object,  and 
consequently  with  more  than  ordinary  irregularity :  ia 
this  manner  he  wlio  sets  out  to  take  a  walk,  wiibout 
knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall  go,  ramblee  am 
chance  directs;  '  [  thus  rambUd  from  pocket  to  pocket 
until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wan. — Addison.    To 
rove  is  to  wander  in  the  same  planless  manner,  but  to 
a  wider  extent ;  a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  hia  road, 
revee  about  the  country  in  quest  of  aome  retreat ; 
Where  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thoogbt 
With  Just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  1 
Where  now,  O  Judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rave  t 

Pkiob. 
To  roam  is  to  wander  ftom  the  Impulse  of  a  disordered 
mind ;  in  this  manner  a  lunalick  who  has  broken  Icxne 
may  ream  about  the  country ;  so  likewise  a  peraon 
wIm)  travels  about,  because  he  cannot  rest  in  quiet  al 
home,  may  also  be  said  to  rooai  In  quest  of  peace ; 
She  htoks  abroad,  and  prunas  heraelf  fbr  flight, 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  ream 
From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

jBHTXa. 

To  range  la  the  contraiy  of  to  rsaai ;  aatbe  latter  indl- 
catea  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  the  former  Indleaiea 
composure  and  fixedness;  we  ranga  within  oertals 
limlta,  as  the  homer  rai^fM  the  fonat,  the  sbeiikMid 
rangee  the  mouataliia ; 

The  stag  too  singled  fh>m  the  herd,  where  king 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  i^    * 
Before  the  tenpeit  drivea.— TaoHsoii. 


ENGLISH  3YN0NTME$. 
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BLBIUSB,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

Bamuh  la  probably  changed  ftom  tlie  word  blames 

•gnifykig  tbatwbieb  caiuw  Mauie;  tUfeettmdfuuU 

have  tbe  *aiM  aicDiflcaOon  as  given  under  tbe  hMd  of 


'Tia 


BUmi§k  retpeett  accideota  or  ineldental  propartiea 
of  an  object:  if^aci  coniials  in  tbe  want  of  aome  ipe- 
dfiflk  pTOfKietgr  in  an  object;  /anil  oonireya  tbe  iOM 
iNt  only  of  aoqetiilBg  wrong,  but  alao  of  its  relation  to 
tlie  autbor.  Tbera  ia  a  bUmuk  In  fine  cbina ;  a  dtf$et 
la  tlie  ipringi  of  a  elocii ;  and  a  fmuU  in  the  con- 
Irivance.  An  accident  may  cauae  a  kUmisk  in  a  fine 
painting;  *  There  la  anoiber  particular  which  may  be 
rocJioned  among  the  btemisket^  or  rattier,  tlie  fblae 
beauties,  of  oar  Engtiah  tragedy :  I  mean  tlMse  parti- 
cular speeciiea  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  rants.*— Addisoh.  The  course  of  nature  may 
occasion  a  i^ftet  in  a  person's  speech ;  'It  has  been 
oftra  remarked,  tlioagh  not  without  wonder,  tliat  a 
moo  la  more  jealous  of  his  natural  than  of  his  moral 
qualities;  perhapa  it  will  no  toiiger  appear  strange,  if 
It  be  considered  that  natural  defect*  are  of  necessity, 
and  moral  of  choice.*— Hawkkswortb.  The  care- 
IsaaiMiss  of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the/aiii<«  in  tlie 
woftmanship;  *  The  resentment  which  tbe  dincovery 
of  a  /Mile  or  Ibllv  produces  must  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  our  pride.*— Johnson.  A  bltmiak  may  be 
cosier  remedied  than  a  dtfeet  la  corrected,  or  a/atU( 
Rpoirod. 

BLEMISR,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

BUausk  comes  immediately  from  tlie  French  hiimir 
to  grow  pale,  bulprobably  in  an  indirect  manner  from 
blame ;  •<«««,  in  French  Cctndrtf,  old  French  dsst«mdre, 
comes  from  tlie  Laiin  Ungo  to  die ;  tpot  is  not  impro- 
bably connected  with  tiie  word  •pii^  Latin  «|»iU«ai, 
and  the  Hebrew  ndOi  to  adhere  as  something  extra- 
neous ;  tptcky  in  SazMU  apeecc^  probably  comes  from 
the  same  Hebrew  root ;  JCaw,  in  Saxon  jCoA,  JUtce^ 
German  /sdfc,  tow  German  jCaJk  or  plakke^  a  spot  or  a 


t,  a  piece,  most  probably  fhim  the  Latin  p/of  a, 
^«ek  vXirrh  ^  trtp  of  land,  or  a  stripe,  a  wound  in  the 

In  the  prooer  aense  ilmitk  is  the  generick  term,  the 
rest  are  speclflck :  a  «lat'ii,  a  tpot^  speck,  and  jlaw,  are 
MewMAw,  but  there  are  likewise  many  blemuJUt  which 
■re  neither  status,  «pot«,  tpeeks^  norjlawe. 

Wiiatever  Uikes  off  from  the  seemliness  of  appear- 
ance is  a  blemish.  In  works  of  art,  tlie  siigbtesl  dim- 
ness of  cotour,  or  waht  of  proportion,  is  a  bUmisk. 
A  sUnn  and  spat  sufficiently  characterize  iheinselvcs, 
OS  that  which  la  saperfloous  and  out  of  Its  place.  A 
speck  is  a  small  spot ;  and  a  jCaio,  which  la  confined  to 
hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  inden- 
tnre  on  the  outer  surfbce.  A  blemisk  laniishes ;  a 
SUM  spoils;  a  spot,  epeek,  or  jCmd,  disfigures.  A 
M«attM  is  rectified,  a  stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck 
ttmowd. 

These  terms  are  alao  employed  figuratively.  Even 
nn  imputation  of  what  is  improper  in  our  moral  con- 
duct ]m  a  blemisk  in  our  reputation;  ^t  is  itiipossible 
Ibr  authors  to  discover  beaitiies  in  one  another's  works : 
lliey  have  eves  only  for  spoU  and  blemiskee.*~'ADm- 
ooN.  Tlie  iailings  of  a  good  man  are  so  many  spoU 
la  the  bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue :  there  are  some 
vkrs  which  affix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  nailona, 
■1  well  as  of  ttie  individuals  who  ate  guilty  of  tliem ; 
By  length  of  Ume, 

Tbe  scurf  la  worn  away  of  each  committed  erloie ; 

No  speck  is  leA  of  their  habitual  stains^ 

But  tlie  pure  Btiier  of  the  soul  remains.— Ortiibn. 
A  blemiak  or  a  tpot  may  be  removed  by  a  course  of 
food  conduct,  but  a  euin,  Is  mostly  Indelible:  it  is  as 
peat  a  privilege  to  have  an  KnMsmwAsd  reputation,  or 
B  MpetUss  character,  as  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  the 
mtdun  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  our  name:  'There  are 
■«mny  who  applaud  themselvea  for  the  singularity  off 
their  Judgement,  which  has  searched  deeper  than 
otlwfs,  and  found  a/asp  In  what  the  generality  of  man- 
ftiad  have  admired.'— Admson. 


DEFECTIVE,  DEFICIENT. 

Z>e/eeeJ9S  expreases  the  quality  or  property  of  having 

A  ^0cC  (v.  JBtlMiti*);  d^kinU  la  omployad  Willi  l»- 


caid  to  ihe  thing  Itwir  that  tawurttng.  A  book  may 
be  defective^  in  conseauence  of  some  leaves  being 
deficient.  A  deiieieney  is  therefore  often  what  consti- 
tutes a  ds/act  Many  things,  however,  may  be  defective 
without  having  any  deficiene^.  and  vice  versm.  What 
ever  is  misshapen,  and  fails,  either  In  beauty  or  utility, 
is  defective ;  that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  is  d^emt.  It  la  a  defect  in  the  eye  when  it 
is  80  constmctod  that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper 
distances ;  *  Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon 
a  level ;  if  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplish* 
ment,  U  generally  leaves  us  d^ecHve  In  another.*— 
AnnsoN.  There  is  a  deJUiemeM  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts, when  one  side  falls  snort  of  the  otlier ;  *■  If 
there  be  a  dq/ieteney  in  tbe  speaker,  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid  to  tbe  tlilog  spoken.' 
— Swtrr. 

Things  only  are  said  to  be  d^eetwe;  but  nersoM 
may  be  termed  d^isiU  either  in  atiemion,  In  good 
breeding,  In  civility,  or  whatever  else  the  occasion 
mav  require.  That  which  Is  defective  is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  but  a  deficiency  toMf  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  easily  rectified. 

BAD,  WICKED,  BIOL. 
And,  In  Saxon  »ad,  baed,  in  German  Ms,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  p^us  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
^31  to  be  ashamed ;  wicked  is  probably  changsd 
from  wiUkcd  or  bewiUked,  that  Is,  poaseased  with  an 
evil  spirit ;  bad  respects  moral  and  physical  qualitlei 
in  general;  avicifced  only  moral  qualities ;  evily  in  Oef- 
man  iUbeL  from  tin  Hebrew  7311  l^i"?  signiOes  that 
which  b  toe  prime  cause  of  palii ;  evil  inersffere,  in  Its 
fuU  extent,  comprehends  both  badnoes  and  wicked^ 

Whatever  oflbnds  tbe  taste  and  sentiroenia  of  o 
rational  being  b  bad :  fond  b  bad  when  it  disagrees 
with  the  consiitutfcin ;  the  air  b  »«d  which  has  any 
thing  in  it  disagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtfUl  10  tbe 
body;  books  are  bad  which  only  biflame  the  Imagina- 
tion or  the  oasskMis ;  '  Whatever  we  may  preteml,  aa 
to  our  beller,  It  b  the  strain  of  our  actions  that  must 
show  whetlier  our  principles  have  been  good  or  bad.* 
— BifAiR.    Whatever  b  wicked  oflbuds  tbe  moral 

Rrlnciples  of  a  raiioiiai  agent:  any  violation  of  tlie 
iw  b  wicked^  as  law  is  the  support  of  human  socleQr ; 
an  act'of^li^ustice  or  cmelty  ta  wicked^  as  it  oppoaaa 
the  will  of  Ood  and  the  feelings  of  huuiauiiy ; 
For  when  th*  impenitent  and  wicked  die. 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  Infhmy ;  * 

If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 
They  feel  amazing  terrour,  mighty  pains. 

POMrRBT. 

EvU  b  either  moral  or  natural,  and  may  be  applied  to 
every  object  that  b  contrary  to  good ;  but  the  term  b 
employed  only  for  that  which  b  In  the  highest  degree 
bad  or  teiclced ; 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more ; 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pam, 

And  one  unbounded  spring  eneircb  all.— THOHomr. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  both  refer  to  the 
morals,  but  ^ad  b  more  general  than  wicked;  a  bad 
man  b  one  who  ta  generally  wanting  in  tlie  perform 
anoe  of  his  duty ;  a  wicked  man  is  one  who  is  charge- 
able  with  actual  violations  of  tbe  law,  human  or 
Divine ;  such  a  ono  has  an  evil  mind.  A  bad  cha* 
racter  b  the  consequence  of  immoral  conduct ;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vices:  tht 
Inclinallona  of  the  best  are  evil  at  certain  tlinea 

BADLT,  ILL. 

JBodltf,  tai  the  manner  of  bad  {v.  Bad):  OL  la 
Swedish  iU,  leelandick  tZvr,  Danbh  itt,  &c  is  sup- 
posed by  Adelung,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
not  10  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  bnt  to  spring  from  tht 
Greek  oliXbi  destructive,  and  sXX^  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  modify  the  actloM 
or  qualities  of  things,  but  baiajf  b  always  annexed  to 
I  the  action,  and  iU  to  the  quality:  as  to  do  any  thing 
badlftlhv  thing  bfradlydone;  an  itt-judged  sc*-- 
an  itt-contilFed  measure  an  itt-dbpoaed  penoo. 


Itt 
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DEPRAVITV,  DEPRAVATION,  CORRUPTION. 

Depravitgt  from  the  Latin  pravilat  and  pravus,  in 
Greek  juufidst  snd  the  Hebrew  0*1  to  be  dlaordered, 
or  put  oQi  of  lis  eatablbibed  order,  iignifyinc  the 
aaality  of  not  being  senright ;  dqnrmationt  in  Latin 
d^r»oati»,  siinifies  the  act  of  maJcing  depraved; 
MrritptioK,  in  Latin  utrruptio^  eorrmmpo^  froin  rumpo 
to  breali,  mariw  Uia  dieunloB  and  decomposition  of  Uie 
parts. 

*  All  tbese  terms  are  applied  to  objects  which  are 
coauary  to  the  order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  (de- 
pravity characterixM  the  thing  as  it  is;  the  terms  de- 
pravatum  and  corruption  designate  the  making  or 
cauuiig  it  to  be  BO :  iepraoiiy  Uierefote  excludes  the 
Idea  of  any  cause ;  deprmaUon  always  refers  us  to 
the  cauw  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
itprwUy  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  deprAvtAion 
and  cormpiion  as  the  result  of  circumstances:  there 
Is  a  depravity  in  roan,  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of 
God  can  correct ;  *  Nothing  can  show  greater  depravity 
of  onderatanding  than  to  delight  in  Uie  show  wlien  the 
reality  is  wanting.'— Johnson.  The  introduction  of 
3beceni^  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation 
of  morals;  bad  companylends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
young  matt*s  morals ;  'The corruption  of  our  taste  is 
not  or  equal  consequence  with  the  dq^avation  of  our 
virtue.'— Warton. 

Depravity  or  depravation  implies  crookedness,  or  a 
dlstoriidn  from  the  regular  course;  corruption  impWea 
a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies. 

Cicero  says  that  depravity  is  applicable  only  to  tlie 
mind  and  heart ;  but  we  say  a  dnraved  taste,  and 
depraved  humours  in  regard  to  'he  body.  A  depraved 
taste  k)athe8  common  food,  and  longs  for  that  which 
Is  unnatural  and  hurtful.  Corruption  Is  the  natural 
by  which  material  substances  are  disorgan- 


EST 


In  the  figurative  application  of  tbese  terms  they 
preset  vc  the  same  sigiiiflcaiion.  Depravity  is  cha- 
racterized by  being  directly  opposed  to  order,  and  an 
cstabllttlied  system  of  tilings;  eomtption  marks  (he 
vitiation  or  spoiling  of  things,  and  the  ferment  that 
leadfi  to  dvstmclioii.  Depravity  turns  things  out  of 
tiieir  ordinary  course ;  fomi^rtion destroys  ttieir  essen- 
tial qualities.  Depravity  Is  a  vicious  state  of  tilings, 
hi  which  all  is  deranged  and  perverted;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all  is  sullied  and 
polluter].  That  which  Is  depraved  lo9es  its  proper  man- 
ner of  acting  and  existing;  'The  depravation  of  h\x- 
man  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony 
of  nature.' — Johnson.  That  which  Is  corrupted  ktees 
Its  virtue  and  eiwence ;  '  We  can  discover  tliat  where 
there  is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
univereal  haiipiness ;  for  why  should  afilictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  cor- 
ruBtion  from  binssiiigs  ?'— Johnson. 

The  force  of  irregular  propeni^ititfa  and  distempered 
Imaginations  produces  a  depravity  of  manners ;  the 
force  of  example  and  the  dissemination  of  bad  princi- 
ples produee  corruption,  A  Judcement  not  sound  or 
right  \»depraued;  a  Judgement  debased  by  that  which 
ie  viciouH  is  cormpied.  What  is  depraved  requires  to 
be  niformed:  what  is  corrupted  requims  to  be  purified. 
Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent  and  excessive 
disorders;  corruption  to  internal  and  dissolute  vices. 
"  Manners,"  says  Cicero,  "are  corrupted  and  depraved 
bv  the  love  of  richer."  Port  Royal  says  that  God  has 
given  up  infidels  to  the  wandering  of  a  corrupted 
and  depraved  mind.  These  words  are  by  no  means  a 
pleonasm  or  repetition,  because  they  represent  two 
dlMlnct  Image* :  one  Indicates  the  state  of  a  thing  very 
teach  changed  In  Its  substance :  the  other  tlie  state  of 
a  thing  very  much  opposed  to  regularity.  *'Good 
God!  (says  Masilloo  the  preacher),  what  a  dreadful 
account  will  the  rich  and  powerf\il  have  one  day  to 
give;  since,  bei^ides  their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to 
ftooount  before  Tbee  for  publick  disorder,  dgrravity  of 
morals,  and  the  corruptton  of  the  age!'  Publick  dis- 
orders bring  on  naturally  depravity  of  morals ;  and  sins 
of  vicious  practices  naturally  give  birth  to  corrvptMa. 
Depravity  is  more  or  less  open ;  it  revolts  the  sober 
upright  anderstanding ;  corruption  la  more  or  less  dis* 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "Depravation,  comipaoo.**— 
Tntmler:  "  Depravity,  corruption." 


guised  In  Its  operaUons,  but  fUtal  In  Ita  efiTeets'  dM 
former  s^veeps  away  every  thing  before  it  like  a  toi^ 
rent ;  the  latter  infuses  itself  into  the  moml  fVame  like 
a  skiw  poison. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in  which  the 
gross  vices  are  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  aU  da 
coruin ;  *■  The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  in  ana- 
lyzing his  (Swift's)  character,  is  to  discover  by  what 
dfpram'ty  of  intellect  he  took  dellglit  in  revolving  ideas 
fnjni  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  dis- 
gust.'—Johnson.  That  is  a  corrupt  state  of  society 
in  which  vice  has  secretly  Insinuated  itsdf  into  all  the 
principles  and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed  its  defo^ 
uiity  under  the  fair  semblance  of  virtue  and  honour; 
Peace  Is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man ; 
War  his  corruptton^  his  disgrace.— Thomson. 
The  manners  of  savages  are  most  likely  to  be  is* 
praved;  those  of  civilized  nations  to  be  carruft^  when 
luxury  and  refinement  are  risf^n  to  an  excessive  plleta. 
Cannibal  nations  present  us  with  the  picture  of  human 
depravity;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the  time  of  the 
emperore,  afibrds  us  an  example  of  almost  univenal 
corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  Is  clear  that  d^rer 
vity  is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to  which  commoa 
usage  has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine, 
&.C. ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may  be  clmrao- 
terized  by  the  epithets  of  sound,  pure,  innocent,  or 
good.  Hence  we  say  d^ravity  of  mind  and  corrwf 
tien  of  heart;  depravity  of  principle  and  corruption 
of  sentiment  or  reeiliig :  a  depraved  character ;  a  csr> 
m^c  example ;  a  corrupt  Influence ;  *  No  depravity  of 
the  mind  has  been  more  frequently  or  Justly  cnitpured 
than  ingratitude.'— Johnson.  *  I  have  remarked  in  a 
former  paper,  that  credulity  Is  the  comniun  failing  c^ 
inexperienced  virtue,  and  that  he  who  is8|ioiiianeoualy 
auspicious  may  be  Justly  charged  with  radical  comgp- 

tion.'—JoHli90H. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  lettres  we  say  either 
dtpravity  or  corruption  of  taste,  because  tflxie  has  Ha 
rules,  is  linble  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  uotconformabia 
to  natural  order.  Is  regular  or  irregular ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  so  intermingled  with  senihnents 
and  feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity  ns  lo  give 
it  Justly  the  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  tiling  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two 
words  depravity  and  corruption,  is  that  the  former  is 
used  for  man  in  his  moral  capacity ;  but  the  latter  tw 
man  in  apolitical  capacity  :  hence  we  ppeak  of  human 
depravity^  but  the  corruption  of  gnvemiiient ;  '  The 
d^ravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  out  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  It  from 
notice.^— Johnson.  '  Every  governitient,  sav  the  poli 
ticiaiif,  is  perjieiually  degenerating  toward  corny- 
tioii.'---JoaNsuit. 


WICKEP,  UNJUST,  INIQUITOUS, 
NEFARIOUS 
Wicked  (v.  Bad)  Is  here  tite  generfck  term ;  fotfv^ 
toue^  from  iniauus  unjust,  signifies  that  species  of 
wickedneso  which  consists  in  violating  the  law  of  right 
between  man  and  man ;  ii</<tn'oi»,  from  tlie  Latin 
uffa*  wicke<I  or  abominable,  is  Uiat  species  of  uffckod' 
ness  which  consists  In  violating  the  most  pacred  ofall- 
gallons.  The  term  wicked^  being  Indefinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  milder  sense  than  iviquitous ;  and 
•Ni^tt^;;  than  nefarious :  it  is  teicked  to  deprive 
another  of  his  property  unlawftilly,  under  any  circom- 
stances; 

In  the  corropted  currents  of  this  world. 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice; 

And  oft 't  is  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law.— SHAKSPKAaK. 
It  Is  iniquitoug  If  It  be  done  by  fraud  and  cireom- 
ventlon ;  and  nefarious  if  it  Involves  any  breach  of 
trust,  or  is  In  direct  violation  of  any  known  law :  any 
undue  Influence  over  another,  in  the  making  of  h£i 
Willi  to  t>w  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is  iniquitoua; 
'Lucullus  found  tliat  the  province  of  Pont  us  bad 
fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions  fnnn  the 
iniquity  of  usurers  and  publicans.  — PsiOKArx.  Any 
underhand  dealing  of  a  servant  to  defraud  Ills  master 
la  nefariouo,  or  any  conspiracy  to  defraud  or  injur* 
othen  Is  called  ntfariouo ;  *  That  unhallowed  viuiu^f 
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mtfarwuif  Attempted  apob  the  penonof  our  ageet'- 


TO  CONTAMINATB,  DEFILE,   POLLUTE, 

TAINT,  CORRUPT. 
ConUmiMt4,  in  LaUn  eciUammatuty  participle  of 
etntamino^  comet  frDiii  tbe  Hebrew  HDO  ^o  poRute ; 
defiUf  conipouoded  of  da  and  file  or  vtie,  signifies  to 
make  vile ;  pollute,  in  Laiin  poUutuMf  participle  of 
poUuOf  compounded  of  per  and  luo  or  lavo  to  wash  or 
dye,  aignifies  to  inftjse  thoroughly ;  taint,  in  French 
Cemt,  participle  of  Uindre,  in  Laiin  tmgOt  signifies  to 
dye  or  stain ;  e^rmpi^  aignifies  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article 

OnUaminaU  is  not  ao  strong  an  expression  as  <k«« 
or  pvUtUa;  but  it  is  stronger  than  UiiU ;  these  terms 
are  used  in  tlie  sense  of  liguring  purity :  corrvpt  has 
tlie  idea  of  destnnring  it.    Whatever  is  impure  eon- 
UmniMUst  what  la  groia  and  vile  iit  the  natural  sense 
d^/Ues  and  in  the  moral  sense  ppUutea ;  what  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious  corrupt* ;  and  what  is  corrupted 
may  taint  other  things.    Improper  convenation  or 
reading  cantaminaUe  the  mind  of  youth ;  'The  drop 
of  water  after  its  progress  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  street  is  not  more  centaminAted  with  filth  and  dirt, 
than  a  simple  story  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
mouths  of  a   few  modern  tale  bearers.'— 11  a.wkxs- 
woRTU.    Lewdness  aad  obscenity  d^  the  body  and 
^UkIs  tbe  mind; 
When  from  the  mountain  tops  wiui  hideous  cry 
And  clatt'ring  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly, 
They  snatch  the  meat,  t^^'n^ail  tliey  find, 
And  parting  leave  a  loathsome  stench  behind. 

DavoBif. 
Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
Peiluud,  and  preten'd  her  holy  bands.— Drtdbw. 
Loose  company  cermpte  tiie  morals;  *  All  men  agree 
that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  soonest  cor- 
Tupl  the  heart.*— Stxx LB.    The  coming  in  contact 
witb  a  eerrupted  body  is  sufficient  to  give  a  taint ; 
¥our  teeming  ewes  shall  no  stiange  meadows  try, 
Nor  fear  a  rut  from  tainted  company.— Drtdbn. 
If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
eourse  with  society,  Uiey  must  unavoidably  witness 
objecu  that  are  calculated  to  eontaminaU  ibelr  thoughts 
if  not  their  incliuatious.    They  are  tiwown  in  the  way 
of  seeing  the  tips  of  females  defiled  with  the  grossest 
iBdecencica,  and  hearing  or  seehig  things  which  can- 
not be  heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul :  it 
cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their  principles  are 
found  to  be  corrupted  before  they  have  reached  tiie  age 
ef  maturity. 

CONTACT,  TOUCH. 
C^ntaetj  Latin  ContaUutj  participle  of  eontingo, 
eompouoded  of  era  and  tango  to  touch  together,  is  dis- 
Cinguiahed  from  tlte  simple  word  toncA,  not  w  much  in 
sense  a»  in  grammatical  construction ;  the  former  ex- 
presaing  a  state,  and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  Mate;  the  lauer  on  the  other  hand  implying  the 
abstract  act  of  trucking:  we  speak  of  things  coming 
or  bef nc  in  anUaet,  but  not  of  the  contact  instead  of 
tbe  lameh  of  a  thing :  the  poison  which  comes  from  the 
poiaon-tree  Is  so  powerful  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel  lis 
aaneful  influence;  '  We  are  auracted  towards  each 
other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  amtaa 
\a  private  iniereat.*--JoHN80i«.  Some  insects  are 
•nned  with  stings  so  inconceivably  sharp,  that  the 
smallert  tamck  possible  fa*  sufficient  to  produce  a  pnno- 
tnre  into  the  flesh:  *  O death !  where  is  now  thy  sling  1 
O  grave!  where  is  thy  victory?  Where  are  the  ler- 
nmrB  with  which  thou  hast  so  long  affrighted  the 
■ataooel  A  t  the  tone*  of  the  Di  vine  itMl,  thy  visionary 
horroun  are  flod.*— Blair. 


CONTAGION,  INTBOTION. 

Bocb  tlieae  terma  Imply  the  power  of  oommunicathig 

rMnf*Mwg  bad,  but  contagion,  from  the  Latin  verb 

SMft'n^v  to  come  in  coniact,  proceeds  fVom  a  simple 

tooeJiT  WMl  tV«tw"f  fi^iB  Um  Latin  verb  •nXcis  or 


in  and  Auto  to  put  in,  proceeds  by  receivlag  Boaketbiog 
inwardly,  or  having  it  infused. 

Bome  thinga  act  more  properly  by  contagionj  othera 
by  n^feetion :  the  more  powerful  diseases,  as  the  plague 
or  yellow  feiver,  aceeonimunicated  by  contagion;  tlwy 
are  therefore  denominated  eontagioua  ;  the  less  viru- 
lent disorders,  as  fieveia,  consumptions,  and  the  like, 
are  termed  infecttau*,  aa  they  are  communicaied  by 
tbe  leas  rapid  process  of  infection :  the  air  is  eontagiotts 
or  infectioua  according  to  the  same  rule  of  distinction : 
when  heavily  overcharged  with  noxious  vapours  and 
deadly  disease,  it  is  justly  entitled  contofioiw,  but  in 
ordinary  cases  infectioue.  In  the  figurative  sense,  vice 
is  for  the  same  obvious  reason  termed  centagious ;  *  If 
I  send  my  son  abroad,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of  rudeness.*— Locks 
Bad  principles  are  denominated  infectunu; 

But  we  who  only  do  infuse, 

The  rage  In  them  like  boute-ffeua, 

'TIS  our  example  thai  Instila 

In  them  tbe  injection  of  our  ilia.— Butlbr. 
Some'young  people,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  shun 
the  contagion  of  bod  society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  the 
infection  Of  bad  principles,  aciuig  aa  a  itlow  polaon  on 
tlie  moral  constitution. 

CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL,  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 
Cdntoftoiw  signifies  having coxCa^ton  («.  Contagien\i 
nidemical,  in  Latin  epidemicuSt  Greek  hiiiipioft  that  li 
M  and  ifjiios  among  tlie  people,  signifies  universally 
spread ;  peatilential,  from  the  Latin  peetie  the  plague, 
B^{nlfies having  the  plague,  or  a  similar  disorder. 

Tbe  contagiouM  applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  caught,  and  ought  not,  Uierefore,  to  be  touched; 
the  epidemical  to  that  Which  is  already  caughl  or  circu- 
lated, and  requires,  therefore,  to  k>e  stoj^ped ;  the  pesti- 
lential  to  thai  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  removed :  diseases  are  eontagioue  or  epi- 
domical ;  tile  air  or  breath  is  pestilontial. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a  contagious  disorder,  that  it 
may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavour  to  purify  a  peeti- 
lential  air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our  iiiiury;  we 
endeavour  to  provide  agaiiisi  epidemical  difiordeia,  that 
they  may  not  spread  any  fartiier. 
Vicious  example  Is  contagious ; 
No  foreign  food  the  teemhig  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  loach  contagious  spread  ila  influence  here. 
Wartob. 
Certain  folltea  or  vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in 
atmottevery  age ;  '  Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind, 
there  Is  nol  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pemielous  than 
the  love  of  flattery.'— SraaLB.   The  breath  of  iofideUt? 
is  pesiUential ; 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 
la  meanlv  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds, 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forms. 

MiLTOB 


BLAMELESS,  IRREPROACHABLE,  UNBLE- 
MISHED, UNSPOTTED,  OR  SPOTLESS. 
Blameless  signifies  literally  void  of  Moms  (v.  To 
blame);  irreproackaJble,  tlial  is,  not  abia  to  be  re- 
proacked  {v.  To  blame) ;  unblomsokod,  that  ia,  without 
blemiok  {v.  Blemish);  unopottedy  that  la,  without  apo^ 
(o.  Blomisk). 

Blameless  is  less  than  irreproaehaih ;  what  la 
blameless  is  simply  fVee  firoro  blamst  but  that  which  la 
irreproaeJiabl*  cannot  be  Moaied,  or  have  any  reproach 
attached  to  it  It  bgood  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  leada 
nblameless  lire,  but  it  is  a  high  encomium  to  eay,  that 
he  leads  an  irreproachabUwe:  the  former  is  but  the 
negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known  only  for  blsharm- 
lesaness;  the  latter  ia  but  positive  oommendation  of 
a  man  who  ia  well  known  for  his  integrity  In  Um  dl^ 
ferent  relations  of  society ; 

The  sire  of  Gods,  and  all  th*  ethereal  trRin, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main. 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  dlMlaln  tograee 
The  feasta  of  iEthiopia*B  kUmoUss  race.— FWi. 
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•Tito  p«nlMlarear»tlnt  yoaramoMnwiiiibeorm 
tfrr»r«flcA«*<«  Und.*— B&ai«. 

OhMcwM/M  md  wup0Utd  an  ■ppllcabte  to  muiy 
tfl^aeit,  besides  tbat  of  peraoMi  oondiiol ;  snd  when 
applied  Co  thb,  Uielr  «rl|ta«l  imMnliif  eulBelenily  polnu 
oat  tlieir  a«  In  dtauneiloii  ftom  the  two  former     We 
■My  sav  of  a  maa  tbat  be  bae  an  irr^nmekahU  or  an 
aa»/rwii*tdnipulBlhiB>aiid  aiMpeOed  or  lyitftM  purity 
aC  lift; 
But  DOW  those  white  uidUmi$k*d  maimars,  wheaee 
The  fkblingpoeca  touk  ihelr  golden  age, 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 

Tbohco*. 
Bat  the  good  man,  whose  soal  Is  pare, 


Uiupotudf  regular,  and  free 
From  all  the  uglv  stains  of  lui 
or  mercy  and  or  pardon  sure. 


r  lust  and  vlUany, 
Bfcy  and  ol'pardon  sure. 
Looks  ibmugb  the  darkn^os  of  the  gloomy  alght, 
And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

Hall,  rerVend  Driest  t  To  PboBbos*  awAil  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  eome. 
Unransom'd  here,  reoeive  the  spctU^t  lUr, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.— Pon. 

TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EXTOL. 
PraiM  comes  firom  the  German  frtism  to  value,  and 
oor  own  word  prUtt  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing ;  efimwtendf  In  Latin  eammendo^  compounded  of 
«#si  and  flisji^,  signiilei  tn  commit  to  the  aood  opinloo 
of  others;  applaud  {9.  Jlpplatue) ;  extol.  In  Latin  «x- 
(s0«,  slifiilA^  to  lift  up  verv  high. 

All  these  lerros  denote  the  aa  of  expressing  appro- 
bation. Tlie  prahe  is  tlie  most  general  and  Indeflnile ; 
it  may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  It  genernlty  implies  a 
lower  degree :  we  praus  a  person  generally ;  we  ctm- 
mend  blm  particularly :  we  prtuMe  bim  for  his  diligence, 
sobriety,  and  Uie  like ;  we  crasieiid  him  for  his  per- 
formances, or  for  anv  particular  instance  of  prudence 
or  1^  conduct.  Tu  apploMd  Is  an  ardent  mode  of 
praising ;  we  applaud  a  person  for  his  nobleness  of 
■jrfrit:  lo  eztol  is  a  reverential  mode  of  praiiiuf;  we 
extol  a  man  for  his  Iterolck  ez  ploits.  Praite  is  conflned 
to  no  station,  though  with  most  propriety  bestowed  by 
•ttperiours  or  equals:  commend^uion  Is  the  part  of  a 
superiour;  a  parent  commend*  bis  chiM  for  an  act  of 
charilv :  applauMc  is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one ; 
theatrical  performances  are  the  frequent  subjects  of 

Sblick  applanteo :  extol  is  the  act  of  inferiours,  who 
Clare  thus  decidedly  their  seoae  of  a  peison's  supe- 
riority. "^ 
III  the  scale  of  rignifleation  eammand  Mands  the 
lowes^  and  extol  the  highest;  we  praiee  In  stronger 
larms  than  we  ctfsmea^;  to  o^lcud  is  to  »ra«««  In  loud 
lanns;  to  exM  is  to ^r«i«e  in  strong  terms; 

The  servile  rout  tbdr  careful  Cosar  vratse, 
Him  they  exiai ;  they  wonhip  htm  akme. 

DBTDaH. 

He  who  expects  pruUe  will  not  be  contented  with 
simple  cemmendatien :  praise^  when  sincere,  and  be- 
stowed by  one  whom  we  esteem,  la  truly  gratifying: 
but  it  Is  a  dangerous  gift  for  the  receiver;  happy  that 
man  who  has  no  occasion  10  repent  the  acceptance 
af  it; 

How  happy  them  we  find, 
Who  know  by  merit  tn  engage  manldad, 
FraiVd  by  each  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  belovM, 
For  Tirtuea  prtctia'd,  and  for  arts  improv*d.->JKiiTiiB. 
Commendation  is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  encouragement;  'When  school- 
boys write  verse,  it  may  indeed  suggest  an  expectation 
of  somethina  better  hereaAer,  but  deserves  not  to  be 
csiii]Rfl»^«d  for  any  real  merltof  their  own.*^OowpKE. 
JtppUuue  Is  noisy ;  it  Is  the  sentlmentof  the  multitude, 
who  are  continually  changing ; 
While  fiom  both  bencheiL  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Th*  appiauea  of  lords  and  comnxMien  abounds. 

Drxobm. 


APFLAI78E,  ACCLAMATIOI?,  PLAVDIT. 

janlmm.  fiom  the  LatlaaMlaii^,  signifies  Uterally 

tacliiptbe  taaodi  of  stMsp  tba  feet  to  a  ihiog ;  mcU- 


wtaUont  frpM  arcfaawi  slgniflaa  a  wyiaf  Mitionlhla;, 


These  two  words  answer  tothe  siavstisand  a 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  dminguished  from  each 
other  in  tlie  same  manner ;  but  tlie  plomtua  wor-  aa 
arifbl  way  of  moving  tlie  bands  so  aa  10  prodaee  aa 
harmonious  sound  by  way  of  ap^omoOf  paniculaify  ta 


Datui  tn  thsniruk 
Cum  tiMplmwii«.~HoEACB. 
In  medto  plaasa,^aB««stuiicaftaearabnL'~OvD. 
Btantiaque  in  pUiaawm  tou  theatra  juvent 

PaofaKTtua. 


The  word  ploMomo  was  sonednasimd  hi  the  senseof 
aiy/aiM«  expressed  by  words;  the  a«c<asiati»  was  aa 
expreMsion  by  the  voice  only,  but  It  was  either  a  mark 


of  approbation  or  disapprobation;  (hvouraMes 
e<s««  were  denominated  /a«daiire«<«  «f  boma  voU.  Uw 
unfavourable  were  exoeerationaa  et  esnvrfne.  all  waleh 
were  expressed  by  a  cerutai  prescribed  nHidalaCion  of 
the  voice.  Plaudit,  or,  aa  It  was  originally  wriiien, 
plauditoy  is  the  Imperative  of  the  verb  plmmdOf  and  was 
addressed  by  the  aciors  to  the  spectators  at  theelosa  of 
the  performance  by  way  of  solleiting  their  nppinuaa; 
81  plausoris  eges  auhea  man^ntis,  et  usque 
Bcssurii  donee  cantor,  voa  plaudits,  dicat 

HoaacB. 
Henea  the  tern  plandft  dsooles  a  stnglo  a 
but  is  now  mostly  empk>yed  fignrativelj 


Truav 

Not  only  the  last  plamdit  to  axpeeL—DamAH. 
These  terms  express  a  poMIck  denionoiration ;  ibe 
former  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  hands  or  font ;  ilte 
latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former  being 
employed  as  a  testloionv  of  anwobation ;  the  lauer  as 
a  sanction,  or  an  indkation  of  rcapeci.  An  actor  looks 
for  ufploMoe ;  a  speaker  looks  for  acclamation. 

Wliat  a  man  does  calls  forth  applause,  but  the  peraoa 

himself  is  mostly  received  with  aeclamationt.    At  the 

buslines  popular  speeches  meet  wUb  appioMsa,  and 

fovounte  membeni  are  greeted  with  loud  acclamations  ; 

Amid  the  loud  anplausu  of  the  shore 

Gyas  outstripped  the  rest  and  sprung  before. 

DUTOBll. 

'  When  thb  illuatrious  person  (the  duke  of  Bf  aribo- 
rouah)  touched  on  the  more,  he  was  recall^  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.*— SraiLB. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRICIL 

Encomium,  in  Greek  tyiaiiuoot  signified  a  set  form 
of  verses,  used  for  th^  purposes  of  praise ;  eulogw^  in 
Greek  hXoyla,  from  cd  and  Adyod  signifies  well  spokpo, 
or  a  good  word  for  any  one;  soii^yrtci,  in  Greek 
aovimipi/cdf,  from  «8(  the  whole,  and  irfupit  an  n*- 
senibly,  sif^nifies  that  which  Is  spoken  before  an  aasem 
biy,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these  teraM :  hoc 
the  first  seems  more  pro(ierty  applied  to  the  thing,  or 
the  unconscious  object ;  the  second  10  the  Person  in 
general,  or  to  the  characters  and  aetiona  or  nan  in 
general ;  the  third  to  the  peison  of  aome  particular  Indi- 
vidual: thus  we  beaiow  oncomiwms  upon  any  worlK  of 
art,  or  prodnction  of  genhis,  without  refeieoee  lo  the 
performer;  we  bcotow  eutogios  an  the  exploita  of  m 
bero,  who  Is  of  another  age  or  country ;  but  we  write 
panegyricks  either  in  a  dheet  address,  or  in  dtreet 
reference  to  the  person  who  is  paneg^rited:  the  emem- 
nduM  Is  produced  by  merit,  real  orsuppnasd ;  the  euU^m 
may  spring  fhm  adraiiaUon  of  the  person  emiogized' 
the  panegyrick  may  be  mere  fialtery,  resaMng  ftom 
servile  dependence :  great  oncomiums  have  been  Miid 
by  an  persons  U»  the  constitution  of  Riifi««Ml ;  *  CHir 
lawvers  are,  with  Justice,  copiona  hi  their  eneomossms 

I  the  common  law.*— Blaokstonx.  Oar  naval  nad 
military  heroes  have  reoalvod  the  omUgiss  of  many 
besides  their  own  counuymaa :  *  BalhM  would  any  est 
Cato,  "That  he  had  rather  be  than  appear  good** 
but  indeed  this  eulogium  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  Inof- 
feaslveaeBs.*^l9TKBi»n.  Authors  of  no  mean  repoia- 
tkw  have  condescended  to  deal  out  their  pamegwriekm 
pretty  fteely  in  dedtcathm  to  their  patrons ; 
On  ne,  when  dunces  are  satirick, 
I  take  U  for  a  paaiiryrw*.— Bwirr. 
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LAUDABLE,  FRAISEWQftTHT    COM- 
MENDABLE. 

iUii4c»Ic,  from  the  Latin  Umd»  to  pratoe,  U  In  sene 
Iterally  yraitno^rOir,  tlmt  to,  wortkif  qfwraue^  or  to 
I  {v.  TV^roaM);  0MiM«ji4a*le  ngnlflea  enti- 


Lamdabte  to  uaed  In  a  general  appUcatkn :  wrafs*- 
««rtef  and  e^wmendahU  are  applied  to  Indlvtdnato : 
Uilnga  are  Umdable  In  themselves;  they  are  prwt' 
Wortkf  or  ecrnmtndabU  In  thto  or  that  peraon. 

That  wMeh  to  UudabU  to  entitled  to  eoeoaragemoit 
•nd  general  approliailon ;  an  honest  endeavour  to  oe 
useful  to  one's  ftmtly  or  one's  self  Is  at  all  times  la»f 
dahhy  and  v^n  ensure  the  support  of  all  good  people. 
What  iBpraiaemvrtky  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men : 
aa  all  have  temptations  to  do  that  which  to  wrong,  the 
performance  of  one's  duty  to  in  all  cases  vroitoMrrtAfr ; 
iNit  particularly  n  in  those  cases  where  it  opposes  one's 
Imeresto  and  interferes  with  one's  pleasurea.  What  to 
e^mwundaUe  to  not  equally  important  with  the  two 
former ;  It  entitles  a  person  only  U)  a  temporary  or  par- 
tial expression  of  good  will  and  approbation :  the  per- 
formance of  those  minor  and  particular  duties  which 
belong  to  children  and  suboroloate  persons  to  In  the 
proper  sense  eanuMnioAto. 

It  to  a  lamdMe  ambition  to  wish  to  excel  In  that 
which  to  good ;  '  Nothing  to  more  UmdM*  than  an 
Inquiry  after  truth.*— AomsoR.  It  to  very  fraue- 
wvrtkff  In  a  child  to  assist  its  parent  as  occasion  mav 
require ;  'Bidicuto  to  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh 
men  oat  of  virtue  and  good  sense  by  attacking  everv 
thing  wrmisevortkjf  in  human  life.  — Admsom.  Si- 
lence IS  eommtndabU  in  a  young  person  when  he  to 
reproved  ;  *  Edmund  Waller  was  horn  to  a  very  ftur 
esmte  bv  the  parsimony  or  frucaJity  of  a  wise  father 
and  motlier,  and  he  thought  it  so  ammemdable  an  ad- 
vantage that  he  resolved  m  hnprove  it  with  hto  utmost 
care  *— CiAKkHDON. 


Of 


Bballafbnn 
drosB,  of  mouM'ring  day. 
if 


yS9  with  theaa  charms  impr>rial  f 

I1asor(m  ThUJfy. 
Vyinf  to  an  net  of  no  moniant,  but  ctmUmMng  and 
gtrimum  an  always  serioos  actions:  neighbours  often 
eta  with  ench  other  In  ih«  flneiy  and  ginndanr  of  their 
hoose^  dress,  and  equipage. 


COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  BIVALRT. 

GM^efilMn,  flrom  the  Latin  sMnpsto,  eompoondad 
of  MM  or  «M  and  psttf,  signlflea  to  sue  or  seek  together, 
to  seek  for  the  same  obieci;  Mmlattoa,  in  Latin  esm- 
fotis,  from  OTimlsr,  and  the  Greek  l^uXAii  a  contest, 
signifies  the  spbit  of  contending ;  rteoiry,  Aiora  the 
Latin  rtiws  the  bank  of  a  stream,  rignifies  the  and! 
vided  or  common  enjoyment  of  any  stream  which  to 
the  natural  source  of  dtoeord. 


Campttitimi  ezpremcs  the  relation  of  a  eompetitot, 
or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same  obleer 
pressea  n  dispodtbrn  of  the  rohid  tc 
ol^ts ;  rwoiry  expresses  both  the  relation  and  the 


BieoUeet;  sHnila^eii  ex* 
mind  towani  pardci  tor 


TO  CONTEND,  STBIVE,  VIE. 

Cbnemd|  in  Latin  eontmdOf  compounded  of  eon  or 
ttmlra  and  Undo  lo  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to  exert 
one's  self  against  any  thing ;  «trit>«,  in  Dutch  strsvra, 
low  German  ^trevoa.  high  German  vire&ai,  to  probaUy 
a  frequentative  of  the  Latin  ttrepo  to  make  a  bustle; 
vte  to  probably  changed  from  view,  signifying  to  took 
at  with  the  desire  of  excefling. 

Ctmttmdinf  requires  two  parties ;  ttriv*  either  one 
or  two.  There  to  no  eanUndinf  where  there  is  not 
an  opposition ;  but  a  peraon  may  strive  by  himseir. 

OiitsNd  and  strive  differ  in  the  object  as  well  as 
mode :  we  contend  for  a  prixe ;  we  etrxTte  for  the  mas- 
tery :  we  contend  verbsUy ;  but  we  never  atrive  with- 
out an  actual  eilbrt,  and  labour  more  or  less  severe. 
We  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a  dtotancc ;  but 
•triving  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  to  one,  to 
be  present  Omwnents  in  matters  of  opinion  contend 
Ihr  what  tliey  fancy  to  he  itie  truth;  sometimes  they 
cMttiidfortriiies; 

Mad  ns  the  sens  and  the  winds,  when  both  contend 
Which  to  the  masterw— SHAXsrsAan. 

Combatants  etrive  to  oveneome  their  adversaries,  either 
by  dtnc  of  superkrar  skin  or  strength.  In  contention 
ibe  prominent  idea  to  the  mutual  eflbrts  of  two  or  more 
imtaona  for  the  same  ol^ect :  but  in  ttriving  the  pro- 
muwnt  Men  to  the  eflbrts  or  one  to  attain  an  object; 
hence  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  one 
niMl  the  same  connexion,  and  yet  expressing  these  col- 
tottaralidean; 

Mad  as  the  wtods 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  tbey  sfrtve. 

Danrna. 

Cemtemd  to  frequently  OMd  In  n  figurative  senae.  In 
npllcntion  to  thlnp;  etrioe  very  sehknn.  We  oon- 
tmd  with  dlAcultiea;  and  In  the  spiritual  application, 
we  nay  be  saM  lostrtes  with  the  spirit 

rjtohaanmreof  serwfnythancswlsndairhih;  we 

«<rB0<  to  excel  when  we  eie,  but  we  do  not  sirtes  with 

may  one;  there  to  no  personal  coiltalon  or  oppoaltkm : 

thane  we  vie  with  may  be  as  Ignorant  of  our  persona 

I  cmr  taitentions.    The  term  «m  to  therefore  ftequenlly 

"  I  to  tmeooaclDai  ol))ecti ; 


dtoposition  of  a  rival.  Bmulotion  to  to  competUioik  m 
the  motive  to  tlie  neiion;  emmiotlon  prnducea  cMmtf- 
ter«,  hot  it  may  exist  without  it;  *Of  the  nncfenie 
enough  remains  to  excite  onr  ssmfsfwa  and  direct  out 
endeavoun.'— Jonnsoii. 

Competition  aad  ewndmtwn  have  the  same  marfci  tn 
distinguish  them  tram  rivalrf.  CempetMon  and  ernm- 
Ution  have  honour  for  their  basts;  rwaitf  to  but  a 
desire  for  selfish  gratification.  A  competitor  strives  to 
surpaip  by  lioneat  means;  he  cannot  succeed  so  well 
by  any  other;  *It  cannot  be  doubled  but  there  to  aa 
great  a  desire  of  glory  In  a  ring  of  wresttors  or  cudgd 
players  as  in  any  other  more  refined  cvsip«Csti>n  for 
suneriorlty.'— Bdohks.  A  rtvol  to  not  bound  by  any 
principle ;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whatever  meana 
seem  to  promise  snccea;  'Those,  that  hnve  been 
raised  by  the  interest  of  some  great  minister,  uample 
upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rise,  to  rival  him  in  his 
^oatness,  and  at  length  step  into  hto  place.'— South. 
An  Unfair  competttor  and  a  generous  rival  are  equally 
nnusuai  and  Inconsistent  Qmnetition  animates  to 
exertion ;  rivalry  provokes  batrea  :•  competition  seeki 
to  merit  roccew;  rivalry  to  contented  with  obtaining 
it;  'To  be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  competitor  Id 
buaineaa,  to  a  character  which,  if  It  does  not  recom- 
mend you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  these 
whom  yon  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly  this  etRw^ 
that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  their  appro- 
bation as  if  you  aimed  at  more.'— BrxBLn.  Compete- 
tore  may  somiflmes  become  rinale  in  spirit,  although 
rioale  wlH  never  become  eempeUttre. 

It  to  further  to  be  remarked,  that  eomipetitiein  sap« 
poses  some  actual  eflbrt  for  the  attainment  of  a  specifick 
cMect  set  in  view :  rteolry  may  eonslstof  a  continued 
wtobing  for  and  aiming  ai  the  same  general  end  with- 
out necessarily  comprehending  the  idea  of  etoae  action. 
Comvelitore  ara  in  the  same  line  with  each  other  ^ 
rtvoL  may  work  toward  the  same  point  at  a  great  din* 
tanee  from  each  other.  Literary  prizes  are  the  objecti 
of  competition  among  scholars;  '  The  prixe  of  beauty 
was  dtoputed  till  you  were  seen,  but  now  all  pretendem 
have  withdrawn  their  claims:  there  to  no  cownetitiom 
but  for  the  second  place.'— DaTDan.  The  ailhctloni 
of  a  female  are  the  object  of  rivals ; 

Oil,  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  i 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  In  thy  reipi, 

Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  diadain.— Dnnmr 
WUIiam  the  Conqueror  and  Harold  were  competitors 
for  the  crown  of  fingland;  iBneas  and  Turnus  were 
rivals  for  the  hand  of  Lavinin.  In  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  by  iEneas  in  honour  of  hto  father 
Anchtoes,  the  naval  competitors  were  the  most  eager 
in  the  contest  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were  riani 
goddemea  tai  theh' pre^ehilons  to  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTENT,  DtSPUTB. 
To  centend  slgnMos  generally  to  shrive  one  agaiaiC 
another;  to  esmtsst,  from  the  Latin  cinlasair,  to cnV 
one  witness  agafast  another;  mad  dispms^tnm  diofitta 

a  Vide  Abbe 
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c  diiTerenllfi  or  maintain  a  different  opinion, 
ereiit  modus  of  contending.  We  nta/  cvnUnd 
ispuu  a  pri«e,  but  the  latter  is  a  biglier  foruior 
ion,  adapted  to  tlie  style  of  poetry ; 

mit  me  not  tolangnista  out  my  days, 
t  inalie  tfae  best  exchange  of  life  for  praise. 
is  arm,  liria  lanca^  can  well  dtsputs  tne  prize 
Drtdkn. 
nnot  e4mtt»t  or  diepuU  without  eontendingf 
h  we  may  emtend  without  eonUtting  or  dt«- 
To  contend  is  confined  to  the  idea  of  setting 
!lf  up  sgatnsi  another;  lo  comUat  and  diaputc 
elude  some  object  conUsUd  or  dupKted.    Con- 
ipplied  to  all  matters,  either  of  pers.>na]  interest 
jiaiive  opinion  ;  conU$t  always  to  tfae  former ; 
mostly  to  tlie  latter.    We  cmuvnd  with  a  per- 
i  coniut  about  a  tiling ; 

nadnesB  id  contend  witb  strength  Divine 

DEYOaN. 

the  present  long  and  eventful  emtUai  between 
1  and  France,  the  English  have  cemtended  with 
leinies  as  succsasAiUy  by  land  as  by  sea.  Tri- 
alters  may  give  rise  to  contending;  serious 
only  are  conteeted.  OonUntiona  are  always 
ed  peiaonaliy,  end  in  general  verbally ;  con- 
e  carried  on  in  diilbrent  manners  according  to 
ure  of  the  object  The  parties  themselves 
decide  conientiona;  but  conteeUd  matters 
depend  upon  others  lo  decide, 
vnni  of  an  accommodating  temper,  men  are 
lly  contending-  with  each  other  about  little 
f  convenience,  advantage,  or  privilege,  which 
ighi  by  mutual  consent  to  share,  or  voluntarily 


ith  and  nature  do  contend  about  them 
tietber  they  live  or  die.— SHA.KsPKAEn. 
leais  In  parliament  or  other  posts  of  honour  are 
•btained  by  suffrages,  rival  candidates  eonteet 
alms  to  publick  approbation;  <  As  the  same 
had  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  dUlerent 
»  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either  lost  or 
d  authority,  according  to  their  different 

mt£<(.'— IlUMK. 

u  we  assert  the  right,  and  support  this 
osons,  we  contend  for  it , 

thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  mom  of  life, 
I  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife; 
passion  riots,  reason  then  contender 
on  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends. 

SBimroifB. 

do  not  cMilMt  until  we  take  serious  roeasuns 
a  what  we  contend  for ; 

The  poor  worm 
prove  her  eonteot  vain.    Ltfo's  little  dty 
pass,  and  she  is  gone.    While  I  appear 
i*d  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through  heavVs 
temal  year.— Hasok  (<m  T^rutk). 
I  is  to  dilute  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  two  parties 
conjointly ;  they  contend  individuallv.    Each 
a  for  his  own  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
.    Theologies  diayutante  often  contend  with 
armth  than  discretion  for  their  favourite  by- 
I ;  *  The  question  which  our  author  would  con- 
\  if  he  did  not  forget  it,  is  what  persons  have  a 
be  obeyed.*— LocKB.    With  regard  to  claims, 
•58ible  to  diapuu  the  claim  of  another  without 
ing  for  it  for  ouiaelves;  ^  Until  any  point  is  de> 
!d  to  be  a  law,  it  ramains  dioputakle  liy  any 


.'— BWIFT. 


CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

igh  derived  fVom  the  preceding  verbs  (v.  n 
\  atrive),  have  a  distinct  ftieanlnsin  which  they 
Jogous.  The  common  idea  to  them  is  thai  of 
ig  one's  self  to  another  witb  an  angry  humour. 
ention  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of 
;  one*s  own.  .  Str^e  springs  fhnn  a  quarrelsome 
Greedy  and  envioos  people  deal  in  contention. 
ner  because  they  are  fearful  lest  tbeysbould  not 
>iigh ;  the  latter  because  they  aza  fearful  lest 
iboaklfettooinadii 


With  these  four  more  of  lesser  fanie 

And  humble  rank,  attendant  came ; 
Hypocrisy  with  smilina  grace. 
And  Impudence,  with  nrazen  fkee, 
Omtonttun  bold,  with  Iron  lungs. 
And  Blander,  with  her  hundred  tongues. 

Moors 
Where  bad  tempers  that  are  under  no  control  ooomi 
in  frequent  collision,  perpetual  alnfe  will  be  the  con 
sequence ;  '  A  solid  and  substantial  greauiess  of  sou« 
looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  tlM  censures  and 
applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  wan  beyond 
the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues.'— Addisoh. 


TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE,  DISSENT. 

Differ^  Id  Latin  d(fero  or  dit  and  /«r»,  signifies  IC 
make  into  two ;  vary,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  variom, 
from  vorue  a  spot  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys  the 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  thinos;  to  diaagree  ta 
literally  not  to  agree;  and  dieaent,  in  Latin  diaeentioot 
die  and  eentio^  is  to  think  or  Dsel  apart  or  differently. 

Differ^  vary,  and  dieagree^  are  applicabfe  either  tp 
persons  or  thlufs ;  diaaent  to  persons  only.  First  as  lo 
perM)fis ;  to  d^er  is  the  most  general  and  indefinits 
tenn,the  rest  are  but  modes  of  difference  :  we  may  differ 
from  any  cause,  or  In  any  degree;  we  varf  only  ia 
small  matters 'thus  persons  may  dtjf«r  or  varm  in  tlidr 
statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least  to  differ ;  and 
there  may  be  an  Indefinite  number:  one  may  oorpf.or 
an  indefinite  number  may  vory;  two  or  a  speclock 
number  diaagree :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  in  aa 
account  which  they  give-;  one  person  uiay  vary  at  dif- 
ferent  times  in  the  account  which  he  gives ;  and  two 
particular  individuals  diaagree :  we  may  ttiffor  in  mat- 
ters of  (bet  or  speculation ;  we  vary  only  in  uiattcra  of 
flict ;  we  diaagree  mostly  in  matters  of  specuiaiioa. 
Historians  may  differ  in  the  representation  of  an  affair, 
and  autliors  uiay  differ  in  their  views  of  a  particular 
subject ;  narratori  vary  in  certain  circunistaiicei ;  two 
particular  philosopheri  diaagree  In  aceountiog  for  a 
phenomenon. 

To  diaagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another :  I0 
diaaent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  tr>  a  com- 
munity ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same  stibject  may 
diaagree  in  their  condu^ns,  because  they  set  out  fium 
different  promises ;  men  dieaent  (h>m  the  established 
religion  of  their  country  according  to  Uielr  educatioo 
and  character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life; 
differencee  may  exist  merelv  in  opinion,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  more  or  less  acrlmoitious  and  diwordant  feeliiiff ; 
variancee  arise  from  a  collision  of  interests;  diaagree 
menu  from  asperity  of  humour ;  diaaenaiona  ftoiu  a 
clashing  of  opinions;  differences  may  exist  between 
nations,  and  mny  be  settlvd  by  cool  discussions ;  '  The 
miiiisiereof  the  different  potentates  conferred  and  con- 
ferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier 
metliods  were  found  neceswry,  and  Bolingbroke  wm 
sent  10  Parlsto  a(^usldi^flreiic««  with  less  fornialiry.*— > 
Johnson.  When  variancee  arise  between  neighb()ura» 
their  passions  often  interfere  to  prevent  accommo- 
dations; 

_     ^       ^ .  How  many  bleed 

By  sbamefol  vorumcs  betwixt  msr*  and  man. 
Thomsoit. 
When  members  of  a  ftunily  consult  interest  or  hiimoof 
rather  than  affections,  there  will  be  necessarily  diom. 
greementa  ;  '  On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsinkh  wm 
recommended  as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  genilemaB 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum  of  money  bv  « 
near  relation.  This  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  Unie  • 
they  diaagreed  in  the  south  of  France  and  parted.'—^ 
JoBNsoR.  When  many  members  of  a  community  ba  v« 
an  equal  liberty  to  express  tbeh  opinions,  there  will 
necessarily  be  dissemsiMis;  *•      — •  •" 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  tne  world  with  Roneb. 

Then  b  vour  ome  for  focticn  and  debaia, 

For  partial  fovour  and  permitted  hate: 

Let  now  your  Immaturs  diaaanaion  cease. 

Drtout. 

In  regard  to  thhigt,  dtfSrr  Is  said  of  two  tbli«s  wlfh 
respect  to  each  mhcr ;  vmry  of  one  thing  in  respect  to 
Itself:  thus  two  tempera  daffer  from  each  other,  and  11 
penon'siemparvarttf  from  time  to  time.  Thii^d^ 
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m 


hi  their  enenccfl.  they  oorf  in  their  accidents :  thUB  the 

Snera  and  ipeclea  of  ihf  ngs  differ  from  each  other,  and 
e  individiialB  of  each  specie*  vary  ;  '  We  do  not  kitow 
bi  what  reaaoo  and  Inatlncl  conaist,  and  therefore 
cannot  tell  with  exacinen  in  what  they  d^«r.*— Jobn- 
■OM.  *  Trade  and  commerce  might  doubdess  be  stiU 
•arM  a  thoosaiid  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branehea aaiuve  not  lieen  touched.*— Johnson,  jyiffer 
la  aaid  of  everything  promiacuously,  but  diaagrte  Is 
only  said  of  such  things  as  might  agree;  thus  two  trees 
difftr  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  things,  but  two 
Bumbeni  Haagrm  which  are  intended  to  agree ;  *The 
■everaJ  fNina  of  the  same  antntai  difftr  In  their  qual^ 
liaB.'— Absutb]k>t. 

That  mind  and  body  often  qrmpathixe 
Is  plain ;  such  is  this  union  nature  ties ; 
But  tlien  as  often  too  they  disagree^ 
Which  proves  the  soul's  superionr  progeny. 

JKHYIIS.     . 


DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATION, 
QUARREL. 

The  Hffertmce  Is  that  on  which  one  dlflers,  or  the 
atate  of  differing  (v.  To  differ) ;  the  dispuU  that  on 
which  one  disputes,  or  the  act  of  disputing ;  altercation^ 
in  Latin  atUrcalio  and  altereo^  from  alterum  and  cor 
anotlier  niind^  signifies  ezpresHing  another  opinion; 
fuarrd.  In  French  quereUe^  from  the  Latin  queror  to 
complain,  signifies  having  a  complaint  against  another. 

All  these  terms  are  here  taken  In  the  general  sense 
of  a  diffaremu  on  some  personal  question ;  tlie  term  dtf- 
feremce  is  here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  In  tlie  former 
case  (o.  To  differ ^  eary) :  a  dtfferencey  ns  distinguished 
from  the  otiiers,  is  generally  of  a  less  rarlous  and  per- 
cenal  Iclnd :  a  dispute  consiKts  not  only  of  angry  words, 
but  much  ill  hlood  and  unkind  offices;  an  altercation 
is  a  wordy  diepute^  in  whicli  difference  of  opinion  is 
dratvn  out  into  a  muhitude  of  words^n  all  sides; 
farrei  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences^  which  leads 
10  every  species  of  violence :  the  difference  may  some- 
tianca  arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  may  be 
easily  rectified ;  differences  seldom  grow  to  disputes 
bat  by  the  fault  of  both  parties;  mltercatient  arise 
BKKtly  from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obstinate 
defence  of,  one's  opinions ;  quarrels  mostly  spring  from 
iDjories  real  or  supposed :  differences  subsist  between 
men  In  an  individual  or  piibllck  capacity :  they  may  be 
carried  on  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner ;  '  Ought  less 
differemees  altogether  to  divide  and  estrange  those  from 
ooe  anoUier,  whom  such  ancient  and  sacred  bandis 
vaite  V — ^Blair.  IHepvtes  and  4dtereatian4  are  mostly 
eoodiicted  iu  a  direct  manner  between  individuals;  '  I 
iaveoAen  been  pleased  to  hear  dispyteson  the  Exchange 
adjasted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alder- 
Baa  of  London.*— A DNBOK.  *  In  the  bouse  of  Peers 
the  bill  paaMs  thrniivh  the  same  fbrms  as  in  the  other 
koose,  and  if  rioted  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it 
passes  Muh  sitensio  to  prevent  unbecoming  aUereatien.* 
— ^BLArssTORC.  QHarrets  may  arise  between  nations 
m  individnab,  and  be  carried  on  by  acts  of  offence 
dbectly  or  Indirectly ; 

Unvex'd  wfth  ouarrels,  nndisturb'd  with  noise, 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys. 

DiiTOBir. 


DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD, 
STRH-TS. 

Dissension,  contention,  and  strife,  mark  the  act  or 
alalft  of  dissenting,  of  contending  and  utrlvlng;  discord 
drives  its  sicnifiratlon  from  the  harshnemi  produced  In 
mu'lck  liv  ttie  clashing  of  two  strinos  which  do  not  suit 
with  each  other;  whence,  In  thp  moral  sense,  the 
chords  of  tb«  mind,  which  come  Into  an  unsuitable  col- 
Hsinn,  pmdnoe  a  discord. 

A  cotliKtou  of  opinions  produces  dissension ;  a  colll- 
Am  of  Interesrs  produces  contention ;  a  collision  of 
haofWHini  produces  discard  iv.  Contention).  A  love  of 
«oe*«  own  opinion,  cnmhlned  with  a  dirresard  for  the 
opinions  of  o«hers,  alves  rise  to  dissension ;  selfishness 
fta  the  main  cause  of  contention ;  and  an  ungovemed 
aeaoper  that  of  discord. 

DissenJtion  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  commvnittes  of 
Bsen  ;  eomtnttion  and  (2Mc«r(£  to  individuals.  A  Chris- 
ten lentper  ef  oonformlty  to  the  general  will  of  thaw 


with  whom  one  Is  in  connexion  would  do  away  dio- 
sention ;  '  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating 
of  was  written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons,  who  were 
then  BO  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  hieh.*— Addison. 
A  limitation  of  one*8  desire  to  that  which  is  attainable 
by  legitimate  means  would  put  a  stop  to  cone«Nftom; 
*  Because  it  Is  apprehmded  there  may  be  great  eontem- 
tion  about  precedence,  the  proposer  humbly  desires  the 
assistance  of  tiie  learned.*— 6 wirr.  A  oorreetioir  of 
one*B  Impatient  and  Irritable  humour  wouM  check  tha 
progress  of  discord  ; 

But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  t 
*Tis  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.— Drtdbx. 
Dissension  tends  not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  mea 
from  each  other,  but  to  disaolve  the  bondaof  society ; 
Now  Join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  benrU, 
That  no  diisensitnt  hinder  governmenL 

S^AKIPaARC. 

CmenSMn  Is  accompanied  liy  anger,  IH-will,  envy,  and 
many  evil  passions ;  ^The  ancients  made  contention  the 
principle  that  reigned  in  the  chaos  at  finit,  and  then 
love :  tlie  one  lo  express  the  divisions,  and  the  other  the 
onion  of  all jwrUes  in  the  middle  and  common  bond.'-^ 
BuRNKT.    Discord  Interrupts  the  prngress  of  the  kind 
aflectlons,  and  bars  all  lender  Intercourse ; 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  bate 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  Joys  with  love  I 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  kMt  a  brace  of  kliuHDen.^-SBAKsrBA.az. 
Where  there  Is  strife,  there  mnsi  be  discord;  but  thei« 
may  be  discord  without  etrtfe  :  discard  consists  moM 
in  the  feeling ;  strife  consists  most  In  the  outward  ac- 
tion.   Discord  evhices  itself  in  various  ways ;  by  looltf , 
words,  or  actions ; 

Good  Heav*n!  what  dire  ellbcts  from  ciyfl  diseord 

flow.— Drtdkn. 
Strife  displays  Itself  in  words  or  acta  of  violence  t 
Let  men  their  days  In  senseless  ftrt/s  employ. 
We  In  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy.— Pope. 
Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families ;  strife  fm 
the  greatest  enemy  to  peacp  between  neighbours :  dw- 
eord  arose  between  the  Rodd eases  on  the  apple  being 
thrfiwn  Into  the  assemMy;  Homer  commences  hia 
poem  with  the  strife  that  took  piece  between  Aga 
memnon  and  Achillea. 

Discord  may  arlscfrom  mere  difference  of  opinion ; 
strife  is  In  general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  per- 
gonal interest :  diseord  In  the  councils  of  a  nation  la 
the  almost  certain  forerunner  of  Its  niln ;  the  common 
principles  of  politeneas  forbid  strife  an*o^  otmum  of 
good  breeding. 


aUARREL,  BROIL,  FEUD,  AFFRAT   OR 

PRAY. 
Quarrel  (e.  Difference)  Is  the  general  and  ordinary 
term;  broil,  feud,  and  t^ay,  are  particular  terms; 


broil,  (torn  brawl,  is  a  noiKy  quarrel ;  feud,  from  tiie 
■      English  Jigik     ' 
affray  or  fray, 

_, ^ibecoUtalonof  t 

quarrel. 


German  fekds,  and  the  English  Ar^  Is  an  active 
quarrel ;  affray  or  fray,  from  the  Latin  frico  to  rub, 
signifying  toe  cuUMon  of  the  passions,  is  a  tumuhuoua 


The  Idea  of  a  variance  between  two  parties  fscon^ 
nton  to  theae  terms ;  but  the  former  respects  the  com- 
plaints and  charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
broil  reapects  ilie  confiislon  and  entanfl^ment  which 
arises  from  a  contention  and  collision  of  Interests; 
feud  respects  the  hosiiildes  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  Tt)ere  are  quarrels  where  there  are  no 
broils,  and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no  feuds  ; 
but  there  are  no  broils  and  feuds  without  ouarreln  : 
the  qnarrd  Is  not  always  openly  eonducteti  between 
the  parties ;  It  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  sometimes 
manlffst  Itnelf  qiily  In  a  coolness  of  bf>hav1our :  the 
broil  is  a  noisy  kliNl  of  quarrel.  It  always  breaks  out 
In  Jond,  and  mnetly  repioachflil  lantnage :  feud  \s  m, 
deadly  kind  of  quarrel  which  is  heichtened  by  muiual 
asaravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  are  very lamenta-  ' 
ble  when  tiiey  take  place  between  members  of  the  same 

I  family ;  'The  dirk  or  broad  dnggpr,  I  am  afraid,  waa 
oC  more  use  in  private  quarrels  than  In  battlra.*— 
Johnson.    Broils  are  very  frequent  among  profllgalt 

1  and  restless  people  who  live  together  s 


IS4 


ET*n  Inuflity  Jaws  wIm  with  codltM  bnilst 
Eartb,  leas,  ftnd  heaven,  and  Jove  hlinaelf  (urmoila, 
Atlengih  aion*d,  her  friendly  pow'r  sliail  Join 
To  ciierlab  and  advance  tbeTroJaa  line.— DaTPBN. 
And*  were  very  feoeral  la  former  timet  between  dlf- 
tor  Uie  Mkbtllcy;  'Tbe  poet  dewrlbee 
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(in  the  poem  of  Cbevy<Ghaae)  a  battle  occasioiied  by 
the  mutual  ftmdt  which  reigiied  In  the  fiwiiUes  of  ao 
Bagliah  and  Scotch  noUeman.*— AiwiaoN. 

A  fMrrif  to  indeaniie,  buth  aa  to  thecauae  and  the 
■aoner  in  which  It  to  conducted ;  an  t^fraf  to  a  auddeo 
▼ioleni  kind  of  quttrrel :  a  quarrrl  may  aubtiat  be- 
tween two  persona  from  a  private  difference ;  an  ^#r«« 
alwayi  talcea  place  between  many  upon  eome  publick 
on:  a  &»arr0l  may  be  carried  mi  merely  by 
;  an  ajfrof  to  cumnMMily  conducted  l»y  acta  of 
violence:  oMuy  angry  worda  paaa  in  a  qumrrel  be- 
tween two  haaty  people ;  *  The  ouarrd  between  my 
fiienda  did  not  run  ao  high  aa  I  And  your  accouuia 
have  made  IL*—- Stbblk.  Many  are  wounded.  If  not 
killed  in  agraifr,  whtfn  oppoute  partiea  macl ;  •  The 
wrovoatof  Edliibuifh.  hto  ton,  and  aeveral  ciilaens  of 
cMnction,  were  killed  in  the/ray.'— RoaaaTaoN. 

TO  JANOLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 
A  verbal  contention,  to  expreand  by  all  tlieae  tenna, 
bat  with  varfcMM  mudllicatloiH ;  j^mgU  aeeraa  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  (br  It  oonveya  by  lie  own  diacordant 
aottiid  an  idea  of  the  dtocordance  which  aceoMipaniea 
thto  kind  of  war  of  worda ;  >«r  and  war  are  In  all  pro- 
bahilky  but  varlationa  of  each  other,  aa  alao  J^gU 
and  WTMgU  There  la  in  jamgUng  more  of  ^raaa 
qaeoiioaa  and  perverae  repliea  than  direct  dUferencea 
of  opinion ;  ^  Where  the  Judicatoriea  of  the  church 
were  near  an  equality  of  tlie  men  on  both  aidea,  there 
were  perpetual  jvigUngt  on  both  sldea.* — BuaitaT. 
TbomJttMgU  wbu  are  out  of  humour  with  each  oiher; 
there  w  more  of  diacordant  feeling  and  nppo»iilon  of 
opinion  In  Jm  i  img :  thoM  wlio  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  he  aure  (o^ar  when  they  come  In  colli- 
alon;  and  thoM  wiio  Indulge  theoMelvea  Injarrimg 
will  aoon  convert  affection  Into  ill  will ;  *  There  to  no 
Jtr  or  conteat  between  the  dlflierent  gifts  of  the  iipiriL' 
— flouTB.  Married  people  may  deatroy  the  good  bu- 
JDour  of  the  company  by  Ungltngt  but  thev  deatroy 
their  domeatick  peace  and  fbliciiy  by  immng.  To 
tarmkgU  to  technically,  what  to  jamgU  to  morally : 
thoae  whodiapute  by  a  veilial  oppoaiiion  only  are  said 
t4»«r«»/to ;  and  the  diaputera  who  engage  In  thto  acho- 
laailck  exerciM  are  termed  wrangUrt ;  moat  dtopuU- 
llona  amount  to  little  more  than  wrangle  ; 
Peace,  factloua  monaier !  boni  to  vex  the  atate, 
With  wramgUmg  tatonta  fonu'd  for  foul  debate. 

Pow. 


TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 

C^mbatt  fhm  the  French  eombattre  to  flght  together, 
li  OMd  Ifguratlvely  In  the  aame  aenae  with  regard  to 
natters  nf  opinion ;  appose,  in  French  op99»«r,  Latin 
nponu  perfect  of  oppM*,  compounded  or  ob  and  pan* 
to  pince  one'a  self  In  the  way,  signitlea  toaet  one*a  aelf 
vp  against  aimtlier. 

Co^at  to  properly  a  apeclea  of  ampatimg ;  one  al- 
ways 9pp0itu  In  rtmbatting,  though  not  trice  e«r«A 
To  combat  to  used  in  regard  to  apeeulatlve  matteiv ; 
0fp09e*..  regard  to  private  and  peranoal  conenma  aa 
well  as  matters  of  opinion.  A  persoo'e  poaitiona  are 
gombattiaiy  hto  Interests  or  hto  measiirea  are  appooed. 
The  Christian  combat*  the  erroneous  doetrlnea  of  the 
Infidel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of 


When  fierce  teinpiatlon,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  wlih  daits 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  ihmbbing  breast. 
To  eambui  may  be  glorious,  and  succcas 
Perhaps  may  crown  ua,  but  to  ity  to  safe.— Cownft. 
The  anphtoi  sMeaat  OhrtatlMilty  with  rldicula  and 
neprasentatlon  * 


Though  varlmia  fbes  agalnat  the  truth  eomhiae, 

Pride  above  all  oppoeeehw  dealgn.— Oowpkb. 

The  most  laudabla  use  to  which  knowledge  can  be 

apftvened  i«  to  eambat  errour  wherever  it  presentt  it 

aalf ;  but  there  are  too  many,  particularly  in  the  prewnt 

*iy,  wba  amplqy  ttw  lUUa  pittance  of  koowledfa 


which  they  have  cdiacted,  to  no  beClar 
re  every  thing  that  to  good,  and 
of  oppontinL  In  otiiera. 


apulto 


tfeuia 
Hie  aama 


COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 
Gna^alaai,  from  to  ssadM,  marka  any  one  Hwt 
la  a  «aai^ai;  dUai^iea,  in  French  dkaaipssa, 
itflcews,  sif oMea  orlftnaily  a 


aoklier 


crams.  6ci 
or  flgMer, 

A  ceaOatanl  fifhta  for  hirtaelf  and  for  victory:  a 
cAaayies  flghta  either  for  another,  or  in  noacher*8 
cauae.  The  word  cvtabatmU  baa  always  relatkm  to 
some  actual  enganment;  champitm  lui^  beeuipfoyed 
iadv  to  be  engaged,  or  hi  the  habits  of  beiaa 
The  cmabaUat*  In  the  Olympic  gamea  used 


for 


to  contend  for  a  prixe ;  the  Rtimau  giadiau»r8  were 
eombalOMU  who  fought  for  their  Uvea:  when  knight- 
errantry  was  In  foshion  there  were  duunpvnu  of  all 
descriptions.  cAai"^r«M  In  behalf  of  distrrastd  females, 
ehmmfiont  In  behalf  of  the  liqured  and  O|ywiawid,or 
ekampiona  hi  behalf  of  aggrieved  princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  a  eam^alanC; 
the  act  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence  at  a  per- 
sonal rtok,  coiiatiiuies  the  cAastfrica.  Aiiimato  have 
their  combaUt  and  cooeequently  are  eenAaimta  ;  bat 
they  are  seMoni  champion:  In  the  prf>sent  day  tliera 
are  fewer  umbaUnU  than  ckampiom*  auiong  mea 
We  have  ckampiom  for  liberty,  who  are  the  Icatf 
honourable  and  tiie  moat  questionable  meinbera  of  the 
cmnmunity;  they  nioatly  ciinieiid  tor  a  shadow,  and 
court  persecution,  In  order  lo  serve  their  own  purposea 
of  amnliion.  OMmpiena  \n  the  cause  of  ChrtsUauiiy 
are  not  leas  ennobled  by  the  object  for  whlcii  they 
contend,  than  by  the  dtoliiterestednen  of  their  moiivea 
in  contending  ;  they  must  expect  in  an  Infidel  age,  like 
the  present^  to  be  exposed  to  thederii4ou  and  contempt 
o(  their  sell-sufficient  opponents ;  '  Conscioua  thai  I  do 
not  possess  the  strength,  I  shall  not  assume  the  impor- 
tance, of  a  champiotu  and  as  I  am  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  be  angry,  1  shall  keep  my  temper  and  my 
didtance  ton,  skirmishing  like  those  iiwlgiilAcniit  gentry, 
who  play  the  part  of  teasers  in  the  dpaiiish  bull-flgbta 
while  bolder  cambaiamu  angagie  him  at  the  point  oC 

hto  horns.*— CUMBBRLAND. 

BNEMT,   FOE,   ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

JCassrw,  In  Latin  Mjhicm,  ccmipounded  of  <a  nriva 
tlve,  and  amicua  a  ft-tond,  signioes  one  that  Is  un- 
ftiendly ;  foe.  In  Saxun/oA,  most  pnibably  from  the  old 
Teutonic  jioa  to  hatt^  signiffm  one  that  bear*  a  lintred ; 
adv«r«ary,  in  Latin  adaergarima,  fnim  adaeraaa  againal, 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  another;  adperam- 
riua  in  Latin  was  particolarly  appHcd  to  one  wIm  cai»> 
tested  a  point  In  law  with  another ;  opponent^in  Latin 
ppana  or  obpomo  to  plac^  in  tlm 
i  against  another;  antaganiat^ 


participle  of  0«pe»e  or  obpoma  to  plac«»  in  tiM 

^    nes  one  pitted  against  another;  aisie^mX, 

In  Creek  ivraxiivtsvf,  coiiipoundt'd  of  iarl  agninn, 

and  J^wfypat  to  contend,  signifies  one  atrugf 'iof 


way,  signlA 


InCi 


against  amntter. 

An  sasmy  to  not  ao  fomiWahla  aa  a/es ;  the  forner 
roay  be  reooneiled,  hot  the  latter  alwaya  retalna  m 
dendiy  hatred.  An  s»<Mf  may  be  so  in  apiiit,  in 
action,  or  in  relation ;  a  /ss  Is  always  ao  In  spirit.  If 
not  In  action  likewise:  a  roan  may  be  an  enemy  to 
faimsalf,  timngh  not  a/as.  Thnae  who  are  natioonl  or 
political  amamiaa  are  oArni  private  friendis  but  a/«e  in 
never  any  thing  but  a/«e.  A  single  act  may  create  ms 
sasMfF,  but  continued  warfhre  creates  a/os. 

Emamiaa  are  either  publick  or  private,  oolleetive  or 
pers(»nal ;  in  the  latter  «>ense  the  W(»rd  mrsiy  to  moat 
analogoua  in  signification  to  that  of  adversary,  app^- 
n«a<,  oaXoirviuer.  *  Enamiaa  seek  to  li^ure  each  ottMr 
commonly  fioin  a  sentiment  of  hatred ;  the  heart  ^ 
always  more  or  less  implicated ;  *  Plutarch  sa)'s  very 
finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himaelf  to  liaite 
even  hto  eMswVe.*— Aooison.  .^daeraariea  aai  up 
thdrdaims,  and  (Voqiiently  urgethifir  prelenainna  wtt£ 
angry  atrlfe;  but  internst  rtr  contrariety  of  opinio* 
more  than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action ;  *  Thmw  di*. 
potanli(the  persecutora)  convince  their  adacrec 

•  Vide  Abbe  GImrd :  «  EnnemI  advemira, 


EIIQU8H  8TIfOHTM£8. 


wth  a  KriiM 


«alM  a  pile  of  Oifola.'— 


ADOUOM.  Opp9»nU»  nC  up  ditferent  parUeBf  and 
9Mteach  olher  lOiiietiiiMi  triUi  acrimony  ;  but  itielr 
dUferences  do  not  neoeiMrily  include  any  Uiiiig  fier- 
■onal;  *Tlie  name  of  Boyle  is  indeed  revered,  but  bis 
Works  are  neglected ;  'we  are  contented  to  linow  that 
be  conquered  his  «mwiMiii«,  without  Inquiring  wliat 
cavllB  were  prodncea  aaalnst  him.'— Jobmion.  Anta- 
gfutu  are  a  species  ofoffponerUs  who  are  in  actual 
eneagement:  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not 
anger,  is  eoacerned  in  making  tiM  antmgwmut ;  *■  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a  well  written  book,  com- 
pared with  lis  rivals  and  amUgv»iat»,  is  like  fifoecs's 
serpent  tJuit  immediately  swallowed  up  those  of  tlie 
Egypcians.'~Ai»DUOX.  Smemiu  make  war,  aim  at 
destruction,  and  commit  acts  of  personal  violence: 
miotTMoriet  are  contented  with  appmpriatinc  to  ihem- 
fclveo  some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of 
it ;  cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
object:  0pp9neids  oppose  each  other  systemaiically 
and  perpetually ;  each  aims  at  being  thouglit  right  in 
their  dispates:  tastes  and  opinions  are  commonly  the 
subjects  of  debate,  self-tove  ollener  than  a  k>ve  of 
truth  is  the  roovmg  principle :  oattfrawto  engage  in 
a  trial  of  sliength ;  victory  Is  the  end ;  the  loveof  die 
tiociioo  or  superiority  the  moving  principki ;  the  con- 
test may  lie  either  in  menial  or  pliysical  exeriioa ;  may 
aim  at  superiorily  in  a  verbal  dispute  or  In  a  manual 
coffibuL  Tliere  are  nations  wlnse  subjects  are  boru 
tmemi€$  to  those  of  a  neiglibouring  nation:  notiiing 
evinces  the  radical  currupiion  of  any  country  more 
than  when  the  poor  man  dares  not  show  Jiiwielf  as  an 
aiMnary  lo  his  rich  neighbour  wiiliou*  fearing  to  lose 
more  than  he  rol^t  gain :  the  ambition  of  some  men 
does  not  rise  hiaher  than  that  of  being  the  ofpomenl  of 
miiiisiers.  Scaliger  and  Peiavius  among  tiie  French 
were  great  viUagonijiU  In  their  day,  as  were  Boyle 
and  fieniiey  among  the  EngUsli;  the  Uoraiii  and  Cu- 
xiatii  were  eouaUy  famous  tmugamUu  in  tJieir  way. 

Kmemg  and/se  are  likewise  employed  in  a  figurative 
aeaee  for  moral  objects :  our  passions  are  our  oMsitsit, 
when  indulged ;  envy  is  a  /se  to  happiuess. 


BMHTTY,  ANIMOBITY,  HOSTILITT. 

£iisufy  Ilea  in  the  heart;  It  Is  deep  and  malignant: 
aMKMt^,  from  satmiw,  a  Kpirit,  lies  in  the  passiuns ; 
It  b  Arroe  and  vindiciive :  kostiUty^  ttum  ko»Us  a  po 
htical  enemy,  lies  in  the  action ;  ills  uiischievous  and 
4leitructive. 

Emmitjf  is  something  permanent ;  animogitf  In  par- 
tial and  traiwiiory :  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  dark- 
neas  and  Ignorance  of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Cbrbtiaulty,  enmiUea  between  particular 
families  were  handed  do%vn  as  an  inhi^riiance  IVom 
father  to  son;  in  free  states,  party  spirit  engenders 
greater  amimoMttuw  iban  private  deputes. 

JEluuitr  is  altogellier  (jersonal :  hottUity  mostly  re- 
spects publick  measures,  aatmoMXyreiipecL'' either  oneor 
many  uidivkluals.  Enmity  orteii  lies  concealed  in  the 
lieart;  Mumtaity  mostly  betrays  Itself  by  soiiie  open 
act  of  kMtiUty.  He  who  cherislies  enmity  towards 
another  is  ills  own  greatest  enemy ,  *  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  the  msiity  of  others  canmH  be  avoided  without 
a  participaiinn  In  their  guilt ;  but  then  it  la  tlie  enmity 
m  those  with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can 
desire  to  associwe.*— Johnson.  He  who  Is  guided  by 
a  spMt  of  a*imotity  is  unfit  to  have  any  command  over 
ocbera ;  *  f  will  never  lei  my  heart  reproach  me  with 
having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those  ani- 
m^itiea  Uiat  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
•od  make  a  nation  mii«rable.*— Addison.  He  who 
proccKis  to  wanton  hoBtiUly  often  provokes  an  enemy 
where  he  might  have  a  fiiend  j  *  Erasmus  himself  had, 
it  seems,  the  misrortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  puny 
of  Trojans  who  laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows  and 
teileifi,  that  he  never  foi^t  tlieir  ko»tdUie9  U)  his  dying 
dav.*— Adoisom. 

AOTERSB,  COMTBART,  OfPOBira 
Jtimtrf^  In  French  adverae,  Latin  athtmi.  parli- 
d|iia«»f  adeerto,  eompcwnded  of  ud  aaid  esrto,  tdBiiOes 
iMmiiif  inwaids  or  against;  eoiUrmry,  in  Franch  smi- 
»«*iw,  Latin  cBtUrartMSy  comes  from  e»ittrit  against ; 
ip^MtU,  la  Latin  spipasitas,  panieipia  uTqwrnM.  Is 


compounded  of  •»  aod  pmu,  ilcnUying  plaoe^  in  Um 
way. 

dtfdrsrts  reipeeu  the  feelings  and  Intaresis  of  per> 
sons;  eoiUr^try  regards  theh  plans  and  puiposes ;  f^ 
poatu  reiales  to  the  aituatittn  of  penons  and  nature  of 
things; 

And  aa  wfigaMW.  when  with  beav*n  he  stnwe, 
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arms  to  mighty  Jove.— Dat  dbii . 
Fortune  Is  udoeru  ;  an  event  turns  out  eantrary  lo  whal 
was  expected ;  senthDents  are  o^^antt  to  each  other. 
An  adoer*6  wind  comes  across  <Hir  wishes  and  imr* 
suits ;  '  The  perk)dical  winds  wideh  were  then  set  la 
were  distinctly  advtras  to  the  course  whicii  Piiarra 
proposed  lo  steer.'— RoaaaTsoN.  A  cimtrsry  wind  lies 
In  an  opposite  direction:  contrary  winds  are  nHietly 
advarsa  to  some  one  win  is  crossing  the  ocean ;  adttrm 
winds  need  not  always  bediiecUy  eoarrary. 

Circumstances  are  sometimes  so  advene  as  to  baflle 
the  best  concerted  plans.  Facts  oAen  prove  dirociiy 
contrary  to  the  representations  given  or  tliein ;  *  As  I 
fihouki  be  k»tli  to  ofler  none  but  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  prosper!^,  I  am  happy  in  recollecting  one  very  sln- 

fijlar  example  of  the  contrary  sort.*— CvMaaRLANn. 
eople  with  omoeite  characters  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party.  Jldverta 
events  interrupt  the  peace  of  mind ;  contrary  account! 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  narration;  ofponU  pria 
ciples  inteiTupt  the  faarDX>ny  of  society. 

COMFARKON,  CONTRAST. 

Campatietim^  flrom  compare^  and  the  Latin  eowq^atm 
or  com  andjiar  equal,  signifies  the  puitinc  together  or 
\hUvgfi  that  arc  equal ;  contratt^  in  French  camtraster^ 
Latin  contraato  or  contra  and  ato  to  stand,  or  aijtto  to 
place  against,  signifies  the  phicing  of  one  thing  opposiCa 
to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  dillbrence  In  the  degrea 
are  requisite  for  a  eompariaan ;  likeness  in  the  degrea 
and  opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  csa- 
troft :  things  of  the  same  colour  are  compared ;  Uiosa 
of  an  opposite  cotour  are  eontraettd:  a  compariMon  Is 
made  lietween  two  tluideii  of  red:  u  anUraat  beiweea 
black  and  white. 

Qmpariaun  is  of  a  practical  utility,  it  serves  to  as- 
certahi  the  true  rehitton  of  objeets ;  eontraat  is  of  utility 
among  poets,  It  serves  lo  heigbteo  the  efl^t  of  opposite 
qualities:  things  are  large  or  small  by  eoai^«n>a« ; 
tilings  are  magnified  or  diminished  by  contrast :  the 
value  of  a  coin  is  best  learned  by  comparing  It  with 
amitber  of  the  same  metal ;  *  They  who  are  apt  to 
remind  us  of  their  ancestors  only  put  us  iipon  msking 
comparieona  to  their  own  disadvaniase.* — SracTAToa* 

Ttie  generosity  of  one  person  b  fiiost  strongly  felt 
when  conlraeted  with  the  meanness  of  another ; 
in  lovely  eontraal  to  this  gkirinus  view, 
Calmly  magnificent  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows: 
Tbomsom 

ADVERSE,  INIMICAL,  HOSTILE,  REPUGNANT 
Jldaarae  siffnifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ant- 
cle ;  mmteal,  from  the  Latin  tursiietis  an  enemy,  fltf- 
nifies  bekmging  to  an  enemy ;  which  is  also  the  meaa- 
ing  of  Ae«<t2s,  fh>m  koatia  an  enemy ;  repngnanty  la 
Latin  r^ugnana,  from  repmgnajW  ra  aad  pugna  la 
figin  ifalm*,  signifies  waning  with. 

Jidvarae  may  be  applied  tn  either  persona  or  things  { 
inimieal  and  koattle  to  persons  or  thinp  personal ;  ra- 
pngnant  to  things  only:  a  penon  is  a/daeraa  or  a  tiling 
is  adverse  to  an  objeet;  a  person,  or  what  Is  personali 
is  either  inimical  or  kaatiU  to  an  object;  one  thing  It 
repugnant  to  another.  We  are  advaraa  to  a  pmpoal- 
tion;  or  circumstances  are  odecrM  to  our  advanea- 
meni.  Partisans  are  uitsitcei  lo  the  proceedings  of  jo- 
veroment,  and  kMtiU  to  the  possessors  of  power,  aa 
very  Is  repugnant  to  th<;  mild  temper  of  Cnrirtianity. 

Jideerae  expresses  simple  disM'nt  or  oppoiiition ;  ra^ 
mieal  either  an  acrimonious  spirit  or  a  tendency  tn  in- 
jure ;  koatih  a  determined  reflsiance ;  repugnant  a  di- 
rect relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  adoerae  to 
any  undertaking  will  not  be  lik«  iy  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  esseniial  to  ensure  Its  success :  '  Only 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
oJBkars  with  fiAeen  privates  of  the  advaraa  faciion.v^ 
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ENGLISH  STNONIMLS. 


SotnTtoit.  ThoM  wbo  dhwnt  fttmi  the  ouiblidi- 
neot,  are  inimicml  loilM  foruM,  )u  discipltiie,  or  its  duc- 
trtne ;  *  God  bnth  shown  biiutelf  to  b«  favnurable  to 
virtue,  and  tnimiral  to  vIve  and  gutiL*— Bli^u.  Uany 
are  ao  MmuU  to  the  religioua  eaUbUaliment  of  their 
country  as  to  aim  at  in  ■ubveraion ; 

Then  with  a  purple  veil  involve  voar  eyee, 
Leat  koMtiU  facet  blaM  the  sKriOee.— DftTOBN . 
The  restraints  which  it  Imposes  on  the  wandering  and 
Ikentioiis  imogination  Is  repngiuau  to  the  temper  of 
tb?ir  mlitds;  'The  ezorMiant  Jurisdiction  of  the 
(Scotch)  ecclesiastical  couru  were  founded  on  maxims 
refncfnanl  to  Justice.*— Robbetson. 

Sickness  is  adverag  to  the  Improvement  of  youth. 
The  dlMeneions  In  the  Christian  world  are  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  tend  to  produce  many 
kottiU  uieasures.  Democracy  Is  inimietd  to  good  order, 
tiM  lomeoier  of  koMtih  parties,  and  r^ugncKl  u>  «nrery 
•oiind  principle  of  civil  society. 


ADVERSE,  AVERSE. 

Mvergt  (v.  JidverBe)^  signifying  turned  against  or 
over  against,  deuotes  simply  opposition  of  situation  \ 
ftv«r«e,  from  a  and  v<r«M«,  sigiiifylug  turned  from  or 
away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal  or  separation 
from.  JIdvtrae  is  therefore  as  applicable  lo  Inaiiiiiiate 
as  to  animate  objvcts,  avr$e  only  to  animate  objects. 


When  appli«l  to  conscious  agents  adverse  refers  to 

of  c    ■  ■  "        *' "■ ' 

iiig  our 
we  Ihlnk  wrong ;  '  Before  you  were  a  tyrant  I  wa» 


roattfiv 

fectiii 


'  opinloD  and  Kentlmeut,  aeeree  to  those  af- 
ir  feelings.    We  are  adverse  to  that  which 

rong;  '  I  . 

your  frirnd,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
than  every  Athenian  must  be  who  is  adverse  to  your 
usnrpation.* — CuMBBRLAitD.  We  are  averse  to  that 
which  opposes  our  Inclhiations,  our  habits^  or  our  In- 
terests; *Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
wlih  reluctance.  They  arc  avei  se  to  new  experfanents, 
and  venture  upon  them  wiih  limidiiy.*— Robkbtson. 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  adverse  to  the  doctrine*  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  arc  still  more  averse  to  the  wholettnine  restraints 
which  it  imposea  on  the  imagination. 

AVERSE,  UNWrLLINO,  BACKWARD,  LOATH, 
RELUCTANT. 

jfocrMsigniAes  the  same  as  in  the  nrec«>dlng  article ; 
wawHUvr  TUeralty  signlflcs  not  willing;  barkteard, 
having  the  will  in  a  backward  direction  ;  loath  or  /otA, 
ih>m  to  /i^afA,  denotes  the  qunlliy  of^ii>athing;  reluc- 
tant, fnmi  the  Latin  re  and  lucto  to  struggle,  signifies 
struggling  with  the  will  agalrm  a  thing. 

Averse  Is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual  sentiment  of 
dislike ;  nnsnlling  Is  negative,  it  marks  the  absence  of 
the  will ;  boftkmard  Is  a  pentlinant  lietween  the  two.  It 
marks  the  leaning  of  a  will  against  a  thing ;  Uatk  and 
rslucUaU  mark  strung  fiwilngs  of  anersion.  Jteersion 
Is  an  haUtuol  sentiment;  nuwiUtnjfness  and  backward- 
ttass  are  mostly  oocasional ;  Uatk  tMireluetant  always 
oee;iuonal. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered ;  nnwiUingness  must 
be  removed ;  baekmardness  must  be  counteracted,  or 
uiMed  forward ;  loatkimg  and  relwetamte  must  be  over- 
powered. One  who  is  cvsrss  to  study  will  never  have 
recourse  to  books;  but  a  child  may  be  uaasiUn^  or 
hmAssard  to  attend  to  his  lessons  Arom  partial  motives, 
which  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  master  may  cor- 
rect; he  who  is  loath  to  receive  instruction  will  always 
remain  liptorant ;  he  who  is  relaetani  in  doing  his  duty 
will  always  do  it  as  a  task. 

A  miser  is  aioerss  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  parting 
with  his  money ; 

Of  til  the  race  of  anlmaltt,  alone, 

The  be<w  have  common  cities  of  their  own ; 

But  (what  *s  more  strange)  their  modest  appetitos, 

Averse  fVom  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites. — Dbtdkit. 
The  miser  is  even  .unwlling  to  provide  himself  with 
necessaries,  but  he  is  not  backward  In  dixposing  of  hia 
money  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more ; 
I  part  with  thee, 

As  wretches  that  are  doubtfVi:  of  liereafter 

Part  with  their  nves,  uMWiUine,  loath,  and  fearflii, 

And  trembling  at  futurity.— Rowb. 
•All  men,  even  Ibe  most  depraved,  are  subject  more 


or  less  to  compunctions  of  consdenee;  btit  bmeivcrt 
at  the  same  time  to  resign  tlie  gains  of  disltooeriy,  or 
the  pleasures  of  vice.'— Bulib.    Friends  are  loath  Vf 
part  who  have  had  many  years'  enjoyment  in  encli 
other's  society ; 
E*cn  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves^ 
Leather  a  hundred  tlmfs  to  parttiwo  die. 

SHAlCsrKJUBIb 

One  Is  rtluctamt  in  giving  unpleasant  advice; 
From  better  habitations  spurn'd. 

Reluctant  doet  tliou  rove, 
Or  grieve  for  frlend:<hip  unretamM, 
Or  unregarded  k>ve  1— GoLnoMiTB. 
Lasy  people  are  averse  to  labour:  tlioee  wbo  are  not 

Eid  are  unwilling  to  work ;  and  those  wbo  are  paid 
« than  others  are  backward  in  giving  their  mrvices: 
every  one  is  loath  to  give  up  a  favourite  pureult,  and 
when  compelled  to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it  wUli 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 

Aversion  denotes  the  qualitv  of  being  averse  (vHa 

Averse) :  antipathff  in  French  antipaihie,  Latin  mH- 

fothta^  Greek  ivriitadda.  craupounded  of  ^yr)  vfuknA, 

and  iraOda  feeling,  signifies  a  feelitUE  against ;  disUke^ 

I  compounded  of  the  privsiive  dis  and  //A«,  signifies  not 

to  like  or  be  attached  to;  katrrd.  In  German  Aac«,  is 

i  suppowd  by  Adeiung  to  be  conm^cied  with  heiss  hot, 

!  signifying  heat  of  temper;  repugnanee.in  French  n^vf^ 

xaare.  Latin  repvgnantiauttd  r^s^o,  compounded  of 

re  and  pugno,  signifies  the  rcsiotance  of  tJie  feelings  to 

an  object 

Aversion  Is  In  hs  most  general  sense  the  gRunidt 
term  to  these*  and  many  other  similar  exprcasiona,  In 
whirh  catie  it  is  opposed  to  attachment:  the  former 
denoting  an  nlienation  of  the  mind  from  anohiect ;  the 
latter  n  knitting  nr  binding  of  ilie  mind  to  (injeeta :  it 
has,  however,  more  counnonly  a  partial  acceptation, 
in  which  it  is  Justly  comparable  with  the  alx>ve  worda. 
Aversion  and  anUpalhf  apply  more  properly  to  Uihigs : 
dislike  and  hatred  to  |N3r0Oiis ;  repugnance  W  actious, 
^bat  is,  Buch  artioiis  a*  one  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Aversion  and  antipathy  seem  to  be  less  dependent 
on  the  will,  and  to  have  iheir  origin  in  the  temiierament 
or  na!uinltasie,  partfctilnrly  the  tatter,  which  spiin^ 
from  rauses  iliai  are  not  always  visible ;  and  lies  In  the 
physical  organiaation.  Anttpathf  is  in  fact  a  natural 
aversion  opiKjued  to  synipnthy  :  disltke  and  hatred  are 
on  the  contrary  voluntary,  and  seem  to  have  th<^r  root 
in  the  angry  pnwidnsof  tlii:  lieart;  the  former  b  less 
deep-rooted  than  the  latter,  and  Is couiinonly  awakened 
bv  slighter  causes;  repugnance  Is  not  an  habitual  and 
lasting  seniinieni,  like  the  rt«t;  it  Is  a  transitory  but 
strong  dislike  tu  what  one  Is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitiietv  in  the  temper  to  harnmnlze  with  an 
object  pniduces  aversion :  a  conuarl*'ty  In  rtie  nature 
of  particular  persons  and  things  occasions  antrpKCfties, 
altiiough  fsome  pretend  that  there  are  no  such  triyste- 
rlous  Incongruities  in  nature,  ar*d  that  all  antipatkis* 
are  but  anersions  early  engendered  by  the  Influence  of 
foar  ami  the  workings  of  imagination ;  but  under  ,hia 
stipposliion  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  accoimt  for  thfMe 
singular  efTcts  of  feat  ami  Imagination  In  some  penmna 
which  do  not  discfjver  themselves  in  otliera:  adim?rence 
In  the  character,  habits,  and  manners,  pniducOT  distihe  : 
if\)uries,  quatrel^  or  more  commonly  the  influence  of 
malignant  paMioiis,  occasion  hatred:  a  contrariety  to 
one's  moral  sense,  or  one's  humours,  awaltena  repit£ 
nance. 

People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  aversion  to  dl»- 

Kuting  or  argumentation ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper 
ave  an  averMion  to  society ;  *  I  cannot  forbear  men 
tioning  a  tribe  of  egotists,  fhr  whtmi  I  have  always  had 
a  mortal  aoersion ;  I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs  who 
are  never  mentioned  In  any  works  but  their  own.  * — 
AoDisoB.  Antipathies  mostly  discover  titetnselvea  in 
early  life,  and  as  smm  as  the  object  eomes  within  the 
view  of  the  \mmm  affected ;  *  There  Is  one  ai^eclen  of 
termur  which  thnee  wlw  are  unwilling  to  suflbr  ib» 
reproach  of  cowardice  have  wisely  dignified  with  th« 
name  of  antipmikp.  A  man  has  Indeed  no  dread  of 
harm  from  an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  hia  aaitpoOf  turns 


ENGLISH  STNONTHES. 
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Mn  pale  whenever  tbey  approach  him.*— Johnhon. 
Hen  of  (lifTerent  iwiitiinents  iii  religion  or  politiclcs,  if 
not  of  amiable  tein{)er,  are  apt  to  contract  ditlikes  to 
each  other  by  frequent  irritation  in  discourse ;  *  Every 
nian  wlioiu  busiueaii  or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large 
iaU>  itie  worldj  will  nxoUect  many  instances  of  fondness 
and  dislike^  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  him 
without  the  intervention  of  his  judgement.*— Johnson. 
When  men  of  malignant  tempers  come  In  collision, 
nothing  but  a  deadly  hatred  can  ensue  from  their 
repeal^  and  complicateii  aggressions  towards  each 
other ;  *  One  punishment  that  attends  the  lying  and 
deceitful  person  \m  the  hatred  of  all  thoee  whom  he 
either  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  Christian  can  lawfully  hat«  any  one,  and  yet  I  affirm 
that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  hated.*-' 
Botrra.  Any  one  who  Is  under  the  influence  of  a  nils- 
iriBced  pride  la  apt  to  feel  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge 
nimself  in  an  errour  ;  '  in  this  dilemma  Aristophanes 
conquered  his  repugnance',  and  determined  xiiton  pre- 
senting hiinaelf  on  the  suge  for  the  first  time  In  his 
life.*— CoMBsaLAND. 

Jlversiame  produce  an  anxious  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  object  dteliked :  antipathiet  produce  the  most 
▼lolent  physical  revuMon  ot'  the  frame,  and  vehement 
tecoiling  from  the  object;  persona  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  known  to  faint  away  at  the  sight  of  Insects 
ior  whom  this  antipathy  hv»  been  conceived :  dielikes 
too  often  betray  themselves  by  distant  and  uncourteous 
behaviour:  hatred  asKumeA  every  fonn  which  is  black 
and  horrid :  repugnance  does  not  make  its  apfienrance 
votil  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 

JSoertiona  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well-regulated 
mind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their  cause 
ia  removed,  or  they  are  found  to  be  ill-grounded ;  some- 
times they  He  in  a  vicioua  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  they  will  not  easily  be 
destroypd  a  slothful  man  will  find  adifiiculiy  in  over- 
coming his  aversion  to  labour,  or  an  idle  man  his  aver- 
non  to  steady  application.  AnUpaUtiee  may  be  indulged 
or  resisted  :  peo(rfe  of  irritable  t<?iuperamen'iB,  particu- 
larly females,  are  liable  to  them  in  a  nio.4t  violent  de- 
gree :  buLthoee  who  are  fully  persuaded  of  ilieir  fallacy, 
may  «io  much  by  the  fbrce  of  conviction  to  diminish 
thetr  violence.  DUUkfe  are  oflen  groundlese,  or  have 
tbdr  origin  in  trifles,  owing  to  the  influence  of  caprice 
or  hnmiNjr :  peOfile  of  rtntee.  will  be  ashamed  of  them, 
and  the  true  Christian  will  stiHn  them  in  their  birth, 
lest  tliey  grow  into  the  formidable  passion  of  hatred^ 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  ail  peace ;  being  a  mental 
poison  tlwt  InfuDeadta  venom  Into  alt  the  sinnoititieti  of 
the  heart,  and  pollntea  the  sources  of  human  affection. 
Refngnante  ought  alwaya  to  be  resirted  whenever  it 
prevents  us  from  doing  wliat  either  reason,  honour,  or 
daly  require. 

JloereianM  are  applicable  to  animals  as  well  as  men : 
4ocs  have  a  particular  aversion  to  beggars,  most  pro- 
tioMy  from  their aiMpiciouH appearance*,  in  certain  easen 
likewise  we  may  speak  of  their  antipathiee,  as  in  the  in- 
atanceofthedoaandlhecat:  according  lo  the  schoolmen 
Iher^  exited  n>«o  antipathiea  between  certain  plantH 
and  rec»»tables;  but  the«c  are  not  borne  out  by  facts 
Mlffiei>«ntly  strong  to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  existence. 
Dieltke  and  hatred  are  souietimes  applied  to  things,  but 
inawiMV  leM  exceptionable  than  in  the  former  caM: 
diatihe  does  not  express  so  much  as  aversion,  and  aver- 
sion not  BO  much  m  hatred :  we  ought  to  have  a  hatred 
tar  vice  and  sin,  an  aversion  (o  gotmipping  and  idle 
talking,  and  a  dtsUke  to  the  f  ri  voUtlea  of  fasliiouable  life. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 
HaU  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
artiele ;  detfHy  from  detestor  or  de  and  testorj  xignifies 
y»  call  to  witness  againstt.  The  difference  between 
these  two  words coniitstii  more  insen^e  than  nppiication. 
To  h'Ue  U  a  personal  feeling  directed  townrd  the  r>bjeci 
independently  of  its  qualities ;  to  iUt':ii  Is  a  feeling 
Independent  of  the  pernon,  and  aUogKiher  dependent 
nprm  tlie  nature  of  th«>  thing  What  one  hates^  one 
AaUs  c<»mmfmly  on  one*s  own  account ;  w*ial  one  <to- 
teats^  one  deUsts  on  account  of  the  object :  hence  it  \* 
flaot  one  kates^  but  not  detests ^  the  person  ^vho  hai  done 
ah  injorv  to  one's  self;  and  that  one  deteitiy  rather  than 
hmte*^  the  persim  who  has  d'tne  iiduries  to  others.  Jf»- 
■epfi*s  b'-etliren  hated  him  because  he  was  more  beloved 
ften  thef; 


Spleen  to  mankind  hisenviotia  heart  potseBl, 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  beat.— Pora. 

We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the  eaor 
mity  of  hie  offence; 

Who  darm  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  dstssts  hbn  aa  the  gates  of  hell.— Popb. 

In  this  connexion,  to  hate  is  always  a  bad  passion  : 
to  detest  always  laudable :  but  when  both  are  applied 
to  inanimate  objects,  to  iUtc  is  bad  or  good  according 
to  circumstances;  to  detegt  alwaya  retains  tia  gDoa 
meaning.  When  men  hate  things  because  they  inter- 
fere with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wickeA  hate  the 
light,  it  is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  aa  in  the  former  case ; 
but  when  good  men  are  said  to  hate  that  which  is  bad, 
it  is  a  laudable  feeling  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  oh" 
ject.  As  this  feeling  is,  however,  m  closely  allied  to 
detestation^  it  Is  iiecesuary  farther  to  observe  that  hate^ 
whether  rightly  or  wronglv  applied,  seeks  the  Injury  or 
destruction  of  the  object ;  but  deUst  is  confined  Himpljr 
to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  It  with 
very  great  pain.  God  hates  sin,  and  on  that  account 
punishes  sinners ;  conscientious  men  detest  all  fraud, 
and  therefore  cautiously  avoid  being  coneenned  In  it 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

/fateful,  signifies  literally  fhll  of  that  which  is  apt  to 
excite  hatred ;  odious,  from  the  Latin  odi  to  hate,  has 
the  same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  In  renrd  to  sneh  ofe|jeets 
as  produce  strong  aversion  in  the  mmd ;  but  when  em- 
ployed  as  thpy  commonly  are  upon  famlHar  subjects, 
they  indicate  an  unhccnming  vehemence  In  the  sneaker. 
The  hateful  is  that  which  we  ourselves  hale ;  but  the 
odious  is  that  which  makes  us  hatrful  to  others. 
Hateful  is  property  applied  to  whatever  violates  general 
principles  of  morality :  lying  and  swearing  are  hatefui 
vices :  odious  n|)plied  to  such  things  as  affiH:!  th*'  Interesta 
of  others,  and  bring  odium  upon  the  individual ;  a  tax 
that  bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is  termed 
odious  ;  or  a  measure  of  government  that  Is  thongfat 
oppressi  ve  is  denominated  odious.  There  is  somethinc 
particularly  haUful  in  the  meanness  of  cringing  syco- 
phants; 

Let  me  he  deemed  the  hateful  cause  of  an, 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fWI.— Pofb. 
Nothing  brought  more  odium  on  King  James  than  his 
attempts  to  Introduce  popery ;  '  Projectors  and  Inventora 
of  new  taxes  being  hateful  to  the  people,  seldom  faU  of 
bringing  odium  on  their  master.*— Davknant. 


HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOUB. 

These  termn  agree  In  this  particular,  that  those  who 
are  under  the  Influence  of  such  feelings  derive  a  plea- 
sure from  the  misfortune  of  others;  hut  hatred,  (». 
Jfoersion)  expresses  more  than  enmity,  (v.  Enemy,}  and 
this  Is  more  than  Ul  wiU,  which  signifies  merely  wlllinc 
ill  or  evil  to  another.  Hatred  is  not  contented  with 
merely  wishing  ill  to  others,  but  derives  its  whole  hap- 
piness from  their  misery  or  destructhm ;  enmity  on  th9 
contrary  is  limited  In  Its  operations  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances: hatrrd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequentlf 
confined  to  the  feellne  of  the  Individual ;  hut  enmity 
consists  as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feeling.  Ho  who 
Is  powsssed  with  hatred  is  happy  when  the  ohjeci  of 
his  passion  is  miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  ia 
happy;  but  the  hater  \a  not  always  Insinimental  In 
cauflinc  his  misery  or  destroying  his  happiness :  he  who 
is  inflamed  with  enmity,  is  more  active  In  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  enemy ;  but  oftener  displays  hh  temper 
in  trifling  than  in  important  matters.  Ill  will,  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and  is  m  indeflnita 
in  It*  signification,  that  it  admits  of  every  omceiviiMe 
detree.  When  the  will  Is  evilly  di-ectwl  towards 
another,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  it  constitutes  ///  wiU, 
Rancour,  in  Latin  rancor,  from  ranceo  to  srow  stale, 
signiiyinf  sialeness,  mustlness  is  a  species  of  bitter, 
deep  rooted  enmity,  thnt  has  lain  so  long  In  the  mind 
as  to  become  thoroughly  corrupt. 

Hatred  is  oppojied  to  love ;  the  object  in  both  cassa 
occupies  the  thou«ht« :  the  Ihrmer  tonnents  the  pos 
lessor ;  the  latter  delights  him. 
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PhoiildM  DMo  ffulM  tte  irowkMitete, 
WlM  fled  (torn  Tyn  to  ikua  ber  bmher's  kmte. 
Dryobn. 
Bnmitf  |0  opposed  to  fHendehlp ;  tbe  oblea  in  boUi 
caae»  iotereeis  the  pMeione :  tbe  former  tbe  bud,  and 
iho  lauef  ibe  good  paMiom  or  Uie  effectloiM:  tbe  poe- 
■eeenr  Is  In  both  caaw  buey  eiiber  in  iq^uriiig  or  far- 
waidiug  tbe  cauee  of  bim  who  la  hie  memg  or  friend ; 


That  a 


t  Bpaoe  tbe  evil  one  abrtracted  elood 
n  bb  owa  evil,  and  for  tbe  tloM  remaUi'd 
Btupidly  good,  of  «aaU(y  disann'd.— Hiltom. 

IttwiUiM  oppoaed  to  good  will;  it  la  either  a  general 
or  a  particular  feeling ;  it  enbracea  many  or  few,  a 
aiagia  individual  or  ilie  whole  human  race :  be  la  leaat 
nnlmppy  who  bean  ksaat  til  will  to  otbera ;  he  la  moat 
happy  who  beara  true  good  will  to  all ;  he  la  neitber 
happy  or  unhappy  wbo  la  not  pnaaeaaed  of  ibe  one  or 
ttiD  other ;  *  Fat  your  aervanta  neither  use  them  ao 
ftmiliarly  aa  to  loee  your  reverence  al  their  banda.  nor 
ao  dindainAiliy  aa  to  purcbaae  youraeif  their  ill  witf.'— 

WKNTWOaTB. 

Then;  Is  a  farther  diatlnetlon  between  theae  terma ; 
that  UirU  and  ill  wiU  are  oftener  tbe  ft-ult  of  a  de- 
praved mind,  than  tlie  oonaequence  of  any  external 
pmvucation ;  emmitf  and  rasMicr,  on  tbe  contrary,  are 
moaDy  pniduced  by  particular eircuinauncea  of  offence 
or  comniiMion ;  the  beat  of  men  are  aometimca  tbe 
•l^lecia  of  k€irei  on  account  of  their  very  vlrtuea, 
Which  have  been  uitwittlngly  to  tberaaelvea  the  cauaee 
of  producing  thia  evil  psMlnn ;  good  advice,  Imwcver 
kitidly  given,  way  probably  occasion  ill  will  in  the 
mind  of  biiii  wlio  ia  not  dlapoaed  to  receive  li  kindhr ; 
•n  angry  word  or  a  panv  conteat  ia  fkvquentiv  the 
eauaw  of  emmOif  between  irritable  people,  and  ot  raif 
ttmr  between  resentful  and  imperloua  people; 

Oh  laattng  rtmeourl  oh  Inaatlafe  4st«. 
To  Pbrygia*f  monarch,  and  tbe  Phiygiaa  atate. 

•  Pora. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE,  LOATH. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  aentiment  of  averdon ; 
Mhk»r^  hi  Lntiu  a^Ai»rrM,  compounded  of  ah  fhim  aud 
harreo  to  stitren  w  Ith  tmrrour,  signifies  to  aUrt  fhim,  with 
a  strung  emotion  of  horrour;  daUat  (o.  7VJUte,rf«(r«(}, 
mk9mi%ateM  Latin  sAMMMiiM,  participle  of  «*•»»<»■, 
GOinp(mi*dcd  of  ak  from  or  against,  and  ssita^r  lo  wish 
HI  luck,  diciiiflei*  to  h4>ld  in  religious  abhorrence,  to 
deibst  ill  the  liigbest  ptiasible  degrne ;  <#aU,  in  Saxon 
latkem^  may  (loaiibiy  be  a  variaikm  of  kMd,  in  tlic 
aense  of  overload,  because  it  expreflses  the  nausea 
wliich  amimonly  attends  an  overloaded  alomaeh.  In 
Ibe  norai  acceptation,  tl  Is  b  strung  figure  of  speech  to 
mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  which  the  alght  of 
offi»nsive  objects  pniduoea. 

What  we  sM«r  I*  repugnant  to  our  moral  fiadlnga ; 
what  we  datsst  contradlcra  I <ur  moral  principle;  what 
we  sAssttxals  doea  equal  vh  lence  lo  our  religloua  and 
moral  aenUinenta ;  wtwt  Wf  <s«lk  acta  upon  ua  physi- 
cally and  mt'ntaJly. 

Inhunianiiy  aiid  cruelty  are  objeeta  of  oMsrrsnss ; 
crimes  and  ii^uaiice  of  4tU»Uti»ni  bnniety  and 
pmfatieiiem  of  Mkmminaiitm  ;  eoormoua  offen<teni  of 
Uaiking. 

The  .tender  mind  will  oMm-  what  ii  base  and  atro- 
cloua; 

Tbe  lie  that  flailera  I  a^iksrthe  moct-^OowPKR. 
The  rigid  moralist  will  i*>.U9t  every  violent  infringe, 
roeiit  on  ilie  rigliu  of  his  fellow  creatures; 

Tbtai  thirst  of  kindred  blood  my  sons  detest. 

Drtprs* 

The  cnnseientionB  man  win  aAswaiMte  every  breach 
of  tlie  Divine  law ;  *Tlie  passion  that  is  excited  in  the 
fablf>  f>f  the  81ck  Kite  is  lermiir ;  the  objwt  of  wliich  is 
Ibe  Hesisiir  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  hasnrnMm  to  fear  that  Ms  vmry  prayer  is  an  nkumi- 
•c(MS.*— Ha WKBs WORTH.  TlMsgniilaed  mlod  Utatk* 
the  mrtitof  every  nl^ect  which  recalls  m  ito  recollection 
Ibe  Muli)eet  of  Its  dlaife>« ; 

No  cnotly  lords  th(>  simiptoons  banquet  deal, 
To  make  bhu  lomth  bis  vegetable  meol. 

OokPCVITB 


Ravolvtaig  m  hii  Bfaid  the  aiem  c 

He  lonp  lo4y,  and  isaOs  the  charaBtnglaad. 

DaTDM. 

The  chaste  Loeratia  Murred  the  poOution  to  which 
she  had  been  exposed,  and  would  have  Umthtd  lbs 
alght  of  the  atrocioua  perpetrator:  Bnitua  dstsstodtba 
oppreaaioo  and  tile  oppreaaor. 

ABOMINABLE,*  DBl'ESTABLE,  EXECEABLB. 

Tbe  primitive  idea  of  theae  teims,  agreeable  id  tbcb 
derivation,  la  ibat  of  badiieaa  in  tlie  nigliest  d«freei 
conveying  by  tiieniselves  the  strongest  signUicaiioa, 
and  excluding  tlie  neceaaity  for  every  otlwr  modityim 
epithet 

The  MkvmiMbU  MtAag  excltea  avenkm ;  Ibe  dstssla* 
bU  thing,  hatred  and  rrvulaion ;  tbe  tttcfkU  tiung, 
indignation  and  horrour. 

These  aeolimejita  are  expreaied  agaiaat  what  il 
mbqminahU  bv  atrong  ^aculaiktna,  agaiuat  wlwt  ia  d§- 
tettmhle  by  anfiiiadversion  and  reprobation,  and  against 
wliat  la  exaerabU  hg  iuiprecationa  and  anatheoiaa. 

In  tbe  ordinary  uccepuilou  of  theae  tetms,  they 
aerve  to  mark  a  degree  of  excess  In  a  very  bad  tbiag; 
abomiuabU  cxpresaiiif  leas  than  detestable,  mid  tbat 
less  tlian  ezeerabU.  This  gradation  ia  aiiflicieiiUy  iUua- 
trated  In  the  following  example.  Dlonyaluii,  Uie  lyiant. 
having  been  inl'orraed  thAi  a  very  aged  woman*  prayed 
to  tlie  foda  every  day  for  hia  preaervaiioo,  and  won* 
derlni  thai  any  of  his  aub^ecia  ahould  be  ao  interesied 
for  lib  safety.  Inquired  ot  thia  woman  reapectliig  the 
motlvee  of  her  conduct,  to  which  ahe  replied,  ^  In  ny 
Infancy  I  lived  under  an  abominmbU  prince,  whoae 
death  I  desirtd ;  but  when  he  perished,  he  was  sue- 
ce«<led  by  a  deU$tabte  tyrant  worse  tlian  hlineelf.  I 
nflfered  up  my  vows  for  his  deatli  abn,  which  were  ia 
like  manner  answered;  but  we  have  since  had  a 
worK  tyrniit  tlian  he.  This  czeereile  monster  is 
yourself,  whose  life  I  have  pmyed  for,  lest.  If  It  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by  one  even  more 
wicked." 

Tlie  exaggeration  conveyed  by  theae  expiffaaltwia  has 
given  rise  to  their  abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where 
they  are  oAen  employed  indlflbreuily  to  serve  the  bo- 
mour  of  the  speaker ;  'Tliis  abominabte  endeavour  to 
suppress  or  lenscn  every  thing  that  la  praiseworthy  li 
aa  Avqiieot  among  the  men  as  among  tlie  women.'— 
Sticblk.  '  Nothing  can  atone  for  th  ■  want  of  mo- 
desty, without  which  beauty  is  ungraceful,  and  wH 
detestable.*— Btkmlu. 

All  vote  to  leave  tbat  exeermbU  shore, 
P'jUuled  with  the  blood  of  Polydore.— Det»u. 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFT,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

Brmv,  ftom  the  epithet  brme  (s.  Brmve),  signifies  10 
act  the  brmve;  defft  In  French  d^^jfier.  Is  probacy 
changed  from  de/aire  to  undo,  signifying  to  mako 
nothmg  or  set  at  nought ;  dur^  in  Baxon  dssrrsa, 
dprrant  Franconlan,  4tc.  odurrm^  tkorreu,  CSreek 
M^pttv,  aignifiea  to  be  bold,  or  have  the  confidence  to 
do  a  ihtnc;  tkMemge  ia  probably  changed  from  the 
Greek  coXiw  to  calf 

We  brw  things ;  we  dars  and  ckoUm/e  peranoa ; 
we  de/y  persons  or  tlicir  actions:  tlie  sailor  brmve*  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  nod  very  often  ^at>e«  death  itself 
In  Ibi  mootterrifick  form;  be  dares  tbe  enemy  whom  ha 
meets  m  the  engagement;  be  d^^  all  hia  hnaatlnp 
and  vain  threats. 

Brave  Is  annietimes  used  In  a  bad  sense;  d^  and 
dam  commonly  so.  There  is  much  Idle  conteaapi  and 
afikcted  indiilerence  In  brnving;  much  Insolent  re- 
sistance to  outhortly  In  d^fing ;  much  pruvocatlott 
and  aflffont  in  darimg :  a  bad  man  brmgts  tbe  acorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world ;  he  dejles  tbe  threata  of 
his  auperiours  to  punish  him;  he  dares  Ibem  to  exett 
tlieir  power  over  hini. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  which  dia- 
play  tiieniselves  in  the  conduct;  dare  and  ekalUmro 
arc  modes  of  action ;  we  brave  a  storm  by  meeting  lia 
violence,  and  bearine  It  down  with  superiotir  force  -  wr« 
d^  the  malice  of  our  enemies  bv  pufBoing  that  Une  of 
conduct  which  is  moat  calculated  to  increase  Ita  bliteiH 

•  Vide  Abbe  Rmibaiid^a  ByaoiTiBCi :  **  Abomlnahle, 
doeatable,  execrabla.** 
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HBH.  To  ^rffoe,  conv^  tba  Idea  of  a  direct  and  per- 
■onal  application  of  force  to  force;  deffin^  la  carried 
on  by  a  more  iudlfeet  aod  clrcottoiM  mode  of  firoce- 
dare:  men  brave  the  danserB  which  threaten  them 
with  evil,  and  in  a  flguradve  application  things  are 
Mid  to  brwoe  revlBtance;  *  Joining  In  pruper  uni(»n  the 
amiable  aud  the  eetimaMe  qualltieis  in  one  part  of  our 
charactPT  we  ehall  resemble  tlie  flower  that  sraiieB  in 
nwing ;  in  another  the  flrmty-rooted  tree,  that  braves 
we  winter  itorm.'— Blair.  Men  d^  the  angry  will 
which  o| *■ — 


The  aoal,  MCttr*d  In  her  existence,  smllea 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  aod  d^fiM  its  point ^Abdisom. 

To  dors  and  ekalUage  u«  lioth  direct  and  personal ; 
but  tbcformfrconsistseilher  of  actions,  words,  or  looks ; 
the  latter  of  words  ooly.  We  4ar$  a  number  of  per. 
■DOS  indefinitely ;  we  ekalUnge  an  individual,  and  very 
ftequantly  by  name. 

Dmring  arises  from  oar  contempt  of  otliers;  e&a^ 
itmgimg  arises  fhom  a  high  opinion  of  oamdves :  Uie 
former  Is  mostly  accompanied  with  nnbeooming  ei- 
pressions  of  disrespect  as  weii  as  aggravation;  the 
latier  is  mostly  divested  of  all  angry  pereonalUy.  Me- 
ttias  the  Tuscan  dartd  Titus  Manllus  Torquatus,  the 
■OD  of  tlie  Roman  eonsul,  to  engage  with  him  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  fkther^s  commands.  Paris  was  [ler- 
anaded  to  ekalUmfs  Menelaus  in  order  to  terminate  the 
GfBcian  war. 

We  dare  only  io  aos  of  violence ;  we  ekaUeage  to 
any  kind  of  contest  In  which  the  aklll  or  power  of  the 
paitiea  are  to  be  tded.  It  is  folly  lo  dare  one  of  supe- 
rlour  strength  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  Hm 
just  reward  of  our  impertinence ; 

Tmv  snnk  In  flames  I  saw  (nor  could  prevent), 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  IhuiMations  rent- 
Sent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dor'd  the  winds, 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'riiw  hinds. 

Dbtdkh. 
Whoever  baa  a  confidence  In  the  Justice  of  his  cause, 
needs  not  fpar  to  diallenge  bis  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
their  respfctlve  merits;  *Tbe  Platoe  and  Ciceros 
among  the  ancients ;  the  Bacons,  Boyles,  and  Lockra, 
wnoiag  o«r  own  countrymen,  are  all  Instances  of  what 
1  have  been  sayina.  namely,  that  the  greatest  persons  In 
all  ages  have  conformed  to  the  established  religion  of 
their  cnupiry ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines,  bow- 
ever  celel«rated,  since  our  adversaries  ckaUsmge  all 
fboee  aa  men  who  have  too  much  interest  in  thia  case 
lo  be  Impartul  evidences.*— Budobll. 


BRAVERY,  COURAGE,  VALOUR,  GAL- 
LANTRY. 
Bra»erjf  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of 
whkh  ihrou^  the  medium  of  the  northern  languagee 
comes  froA  the  Greek  fipaPsTov  the  reward  of  victory ; 
tmurage^  In  French  ta/Urage^  Arom  c«iir,  in  Latin  cor 
tlM  heart,  which  Is  the  seat  of  courage;  vaUur,  In 
Flench  valew,  Latin  edtsr,  fVom  vaieo  to  be  strt>ng, 
Bigniflia  by  distinction  strength  of  mind ;  gattantrvy 
'       '    ~ ■   linguisbed 


from  the  Gmok  iraXXu  to  adorn  or  make  dlslii 
ftr  splendid  qualities. 

BravfTf  lies  in  the  blood ;  Mitr^^lies  In  the  mind 
^^  .  .         .  .  .^     former  on  the 

'  instinct 
I  proportion  as 
he  is  without  thought ;  he  has  courage  in  proportion 


tfTMurrj  lies  in  me  uhnhi  ;  courage  lies  in  ui 
the  latter  depends  on  the  reason ;  the  formei 
pbysicat  temperament :  the  fir«  is  a  species  of  i 
Ibe  second  Is  a  virtue:  a  man  is  brave  in  propr 


Brmuery  seems  to  be  something  Involuntary,  a  me- 
chanical movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's  solf ; 
somra^o  requires  oonvictton,  and  gathers  strength  by 
delay ;  it  Is  a  noble  and  lofty  sentiment :  the  force  of 
example,  ttie  charms  of  musick,  the  Airy  Und  Uimult  of 
battle,  the  desperation  ot  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowattris  brave  ;  the  eourageouo  man  wants  no  other 
feaeentlves  than  what  his  own  mind  suggests. 

Mravory  is  of  utility  only  In  the  hour  c^  attack  or 
co«ti*ec  ;  courage  Is  of  servioe  at  all  times  and  under 
aB  circumstances :  braaorf  Is  of  avail  in  overcoming 
the  4ib9tacle  of  the  moment :  emirasfe  seeks  to  avert  the 
distant  evil  that  may  pns»ibly  arrive.  Bravery  is  a 
tbtna  of  the  moment  that  is  or  is  m>l,  as  circumstances 
may  favour ;  it  varies  with  the  lime  and  season :  courage 
'^      at  all  llniss  and  on  all  occasions.   The  brvtt 


man  who  fearleady  mabei  to  the  moadi  of  the  cannoB 
may  tremble  at  his  own  shadow  as  he  passes  through  a 
churchyard  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  bk)od :  tba 
comrageoua  man  smiles  at  imaginary  dangers,  aud  pre 
pares  to  meet  those  that  are  real. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  wilhonl 
braverjfi  ss  lo  have  ^aoery  without  courage :  Cicero 
betrayed  his  waat  of  brnory  when  besought  to  shelter 
hitnself  against  the  attacks  of  Caullne;  he  displayed 
hisc^ro^tf  when  lie  laid  open  the  treasonable  porpoMS 
of  this  oons|rtratnr  to  the  whole  senate,  and  charged 
him  to  his  teee  with  the  crimes  of  which  he  knew  him 
to  be  guilty. 

Falour  is  a  higher  quality  than  either  braverf  or 
courage,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  character. 
l«iicksot  both ;  it  comMnes  tlie  fire  of  braverf  with  the 
determination  and  firmness  of  courage  :  bravery  la 
most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  receive  orders ; 
courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  feneral  and  all  who 
give  commands ;  vaiour  for  the  leader  and  franier  of 
enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great  proiecis  into  exe 
cution:  braimy  requ^  to  be  guided;  courage  la 
equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valour  directs  and 
execut««  Bravery  has  roost  relatioa  to  daitgra'; 
courage  and  valour  include  la  them  a  particular  re- 
ference to  action :  the^repe  man  exposes  himself;  the 
comrageeuM  man  advances  to  the  scene  of  action  which 
is  before  him;  the  eaiimu  man  seeks  for  occaalona 
to  act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  in  ordinary  cases;  valemr 
displays  Itself  most  efiSKtnaiiy  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  eonsclousnesa  of  duty,  a  love  tA 
one's  country,  a  seal  for  the  cause  in  which  one  Is  en- 
gaged, an  over-ruling  sense  of  religion,  the  dictates  of 
a  imre  conscience,  always  inspire  courage :  an  ardeni 
thirst  for  glory,  aiul  aa  insatiable  amblUon,  render  men 
eeitaat. 

The  brave  man,  when  be  Is  wounded,  is  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  his  wounds ;  the  courageoua 
man  collects  the  strength  which  his  wounds  have  left 
him,  U)  pursue  the  object  which  he  has  In  view ;  the 
valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  life  he  is  about  to  kMe, 
than  of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  him.  The  braua 
man,  in  the  nour  of  victory,  exults  and  trluniphs :  be 
discovers  his  joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts.  The  cou' 
roj^eouo  man  forgets  his  success  in  order  lo  ptnfit  by  Its 
advaniagea  The  valiant  man  is  stimulated  by  success 
to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks  after  a 
defeat:  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  moment,  but  it 
never  destroyed;  it  Is  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  op* 
port  unity  which  oflbrs  to  r^ain  the  lost  advantage  ^ 
valour^  when  defoated  on  any  occasion,  seeks  anothsf 
hi  which  more  glorv  is  to  be  acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Sparuna  who  defonded  tlM 
Straits  of  Thermopyle  were  ^eos; 

This  brave  man,  wlih  longresAstaacet 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.— Rows. 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock.  Reg olas  returning  te 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  fVom  the  arms  nf  the 
weeping  Berenice,  Alfred  the  Great  going  into  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  were  courageous ; 

"Oh !  When  I  see  him  arminf  for  his  honour, 
His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounts  his  courage^  kindles  even  me. 

DarpBiv. 

Hereoies  destroying  monsters,  Feneos  delivering  An 
dronieda,  Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  knights  of  more  modern  dale  who  have  gone 
In  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled  la 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiaatt ; 

True  valour,  ftienda,  on  virtue  founded  atroog. 
Meets  ail  events  alike.— MALi.rrr. 

Gallantry  Is  extraordinary  ftreeery,  or  hroiBOry  on 
extraordinnrv  occasions.  The  hrave  man  goes  wim 
inply  where  he  fai  commanded ;  the  gaXbant  roan  leads 
on  wKh  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  oomnmn  to 
vast  numbers  ami  whdle  nations ;  gallamtru  \f  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies:  the  brave  mar. 
bravely  defends  the  pout  assigned  him ;  the  gallant 
man  vnhmteers  his  sprvices  in  eases  of  peculiar  dan- 
ter;  a  man  may  feel  ashamfd  in  not  being  considered 
brave ;  he  feels  a  pride  in  being  looked  npon  af>  gallant. 
To  call  a  hero  ^ravs  adda  little  or  notiifog  to  hi*  chh- 
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netsr;  *Th6  brm»  unfortanBte  are  our  bert  ac- 
qualntance.'— Francii.  Bui  to  entiUs  him  gaUaaU 
adds  a  luatra  to  Uie  glory  be  haa  acquired ; 

Death  la  the  worst ;  a  Tate  which  all  muat  trj, 
And  fir  r  our  country  *t  Is  a  Ulss  to  die. 
Tlie  i^aUaiU  inan,  though  slain  in  fight  be  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  natiou  sale,  his  childreu  ftw. 

POPB. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  British  tar  without  thlnkinc 
•r  braptrg;  of  his  ezplotia  without  thlnlting  of  /o^ 
loMtry. 

COURAGE,  FOEtlTUDE,  EE80LUTI0N. 

'  C^vrngi  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; fortitude,  in  French  fortitude^  Lntin  fortitude,  ia 
the  Mstract  noun  from  forti*  strong;  resolutiaUf  from 
the  verb  resolve,  marks  the  habit  of  reoolviug. 

Courage  respects  action,  fortitude  respects  passion : 
a  man  has  courage  to  meet  danger,  nud  fortitude  to 
endure  pain. 

Cbam^e  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  bears  up 
against  trie  evil  that  Is  in  prospect  •  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is  felt :  the  man  of 
t$urttge  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  as  the  man  of  fortitude  undergoes  the  am- 
putation of  a  ilntb. 

Horatius  Codes  displayed  his  courage  In  defending  a 
bridge  against  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscans: 
Caius  Mucius  displayed  no  less  fortitude  when  lie 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  in  the  pres^noe  of  King 
Porsenna,  and  awed  him  as  much  by  his  language  aa 
Ua  action. 

Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly  virtue ;  forti- 
Imde  is  more  distinguishable  as  a  feminine  virtue :  the 
Ibrmer  li  at  least  muat  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  females,  who 
are  obligt'd  to  endure :  a  man  without  courage  would 
be  as  ill  prepared  to  distharge  his  duty  in  bis  inter- 
ooarse  with  the  world,  as  a  woman  without  fortitude 
would  be  to  support  herwlf  under  the  coinpllcaied 
trials  of  body  and  mind  with  which  she  is  liable  lo  be 
aasniled. 

We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  courage  unless  we 
aet  aside  every  personal  consideration  In  the  conduct 
we  should  puraue ;  *  What  can  be  more  honouruble 
^n  to  have  courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands 
of  reason  and  conscience  V— Collikr.  We  cannot 
boast  nf  fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  provokes  a 
mnrinur  or  any  token  of  impatience :  since  life  is  a 
choquercd  scene,  In  which  the  pf ospect  of  one  evil  is 
nmat  commonly  succcedfd  by  tJie  actual  existence  of 
another,  it  is  a  happy  endowment  to  be  aUe  to  ascend 
the  scatTiikl  with  fortitude,  or  to  mount  the  breach 
with  courage  as  occasion  may  require ; 

With  wonted  fortitmdsalte  bore  the  amart, 
An^not  agioan  coiifess'd  her  burning  heart— Gat. 

BeMtUUiom  Is  a  minor  S|iecles  of  courage;  It  Is 
eourage  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life :  eoKrive  compre- 
hends uiid«r  it  a  spirit  to  ailvance ;  reeoluUon  simply 
marks  the  will  not  to  recipe :  we  require  eourage  to 
bear  down  all  the  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
to  us  ;  we  require  resolution  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficuhies  that  offer :  courage  is  an  elevated  fbature  in 
the  human  character  which  adorns  the  posKsaor; 
reoolutioH  is  that  ccmimon  quality  of  the  mind  which 
ia  in  perpetual  request ;  the  want  of  which  degrades  a 
nan  in  the  eyes  of  his  ft* ilow-creaturea.  Couwe  eom- 
prehends  the  absence  of  all  fear,  the  dlsrif  ard  of  all 
personal  convenience,  the  spirit  Ui  begin  and  the  deter- 
mination to  pursue  what  has  been  b*«un  ;  reoolvticn 
consists  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality  of  courage, 
which  ret)iects  the  persistnnce  in  a  conduct;  *The 
untisnal  extentiion  of  my  muscles  on  this  occasion 
made  my  face  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nmhing  but 
an  invincible  reeolutio*  anj  perseverance  could  hive 
prevented  me  from  falllnfr  back  to  my  roomwyflnblee.'— 
Addison.  Courage  Is  dinplayed  on  the  most  tiying 
occasions ;  resolution  Is  never  put  to  any  severe  tert ; 
eourage  always  supposes  some  dancer  to  be  enconn- 
lared;  resolution  may  beexerted  In  merely  encounter- 
ing oppofiiiion  and  dimciilty :  we  have  need  of  courage 
la  npposinx  a  fo  midable  enemy ;  we  have  m=ed  of 
raeoluiion  in  the  manafemeot  of  a  atubbom  wlH. 


AUDACITY,  EFPIONTERY,  HABDIHOOD  OB 
HARDINESS,  BOLDNESS. 

Jhidatity,  fh>m  audaeimu,  in  French  an^actevx, 
Latin  audax  and  audeo  to  dare,  sigiiiOes  literally  the 
quality  of  daring ;  <frMil«ry« 'impounded  of  ef,en,v 
ta,  and  frens  a  face,  sicnifles  the  atanding  face  to  faee 
hardihood  or  hardiufiss,  from  hardv  or  hard,  siffiiiSea  a 
capacity  to  endure  or  sund  the  brunt  of  difficulties, 
opposition,  or  ahania;  holdiuss,  from  hoUL,  in  Saxoa 
haid,  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  bald,  that  is, 
uncovered,  oneii-froiited,  witiiout  disgulae,  which  are 
the  characterislicks  of  boldmeso. 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others  le^ard  is  com 
moo  to  all  these  terms.    Audacity  expreaees  more  than 

afrontorf ;  the  first  has  something  of  vehemence  or 
efiance  In  it;  the  latter  that  of  cool  unconcern: 
hardihood  expresses  less  than  Mdmeso ;  the  first  haa 
more  of  determination,  and  the  second  more  of  spirit 
aid  enterprise.  JIudaeity  and  <ftv«terw  are  alwaw 
taken  In  a  bad  sense :  hardihood  In  an  IndiflTpreiit,  If 
not  a  bad  aenae ;  boUause  in  a  good,  bad,  or  hutlffiireiit 


•  Audacity  marks  hatightlness  and  leroerliy ;  '  At 
knowledge  withoiii  justice  ought  to  be  called  cunning 
rather  than  wisdom,  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet  danger. 
If  excited  by  its  own  eagerness  and  not  the  piibliGk 
good,  deserves  the  name  of  aw^aetty  ratlier  than  of 
fortitude.'— Stbblk.  Effrontery  Is  the  want  of  afl 
modesty,  a  total  shamelcssnvaa ;  *  I  could  never  forbear 
10  wish  ihat  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying 
seducemcnts,  and  smiking  forth  with  more  hardened 
effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw  the  Influence  of 
Jier  presence.*— JoHHBON.  Hardihood  Indtcaies  a  ffrn 
rcatdution  to  meet  consequences;  *1  do  not  find  sny 
one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
great  advantages  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune.*—Rudobll.  Boldness  denotes  a  spirit  to  com- 
mence action,  or  In  a  less  fhvourable  sense  to  be  heed- 
less and  fVec  in  one's  siiecch ;  *  A  bold  tongue  and  a 
feeble  arm^re  the  qnallflcatlons  of  Drances  In  VlryiL* 
—Addison.  An  audacious  man  8|ieaks  with  a  hif^ 
Ume,  without  respect  and  without  reflection ;  h. 
haughty  dameanonr  makes  him  forget  what  is  due  to 
bis  superlours.  JS^frontery  discovers  itself  by  an  Inao^ 
lent  air ;  a  total  uncfmcern  for  y>e  opinions  of  thoae 
present,  and  a  disregard  of  all  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety. A  hardy  man  speaks  with  a  reaolute  tone, 
which  seems  to  brave  the  iitmfist  evil  that  caji  rcMilt 
from  what  he  says.  A  bold  man  speaks  without  re- 
serve, undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or  Itaugbtinaaa 
of  those  whom  he  addresses ; 

Bold  In  the  council  board, 
But  cautious  In  the  field,  he  ahunn'd  the  sword. 

DaYDKH. 

It  requires  oMiatity  to  assert  fblse  claims,  or  vindl- 
eate  a  lawhm  conduct  in  th«i  presence  c^  accusera  and 
judges ;  it  requires  effrontery  u>  ask  a  fhvour  of  ihe 
man  whom  mie  has  basely  injured,  or  to  assume  a 
placid  unconcerned  air  In  the  presence  of  ihiiee  by 
whom  one  haa  been  cnnvkied  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
U  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what 
la  dubious  or  8us|)ected  to  be  false ;  it  requires  boldmogg 
to  maintain  the  truth  in  spite  of*  every  danger  with 
which  one  Is  threatened,  or  to  assert  one's  clalma  ia 
the  presence  of  one's  tuperiours. 

Audacity  makes  a  man  m  be  hated ;  but  It  Is  not 
always  such  a  base  metal  in  the  estimation  of  th« 
world  as  It  ought  to  be;  it  frequently  paanscorrent 
for  boldness  whei^  it  hi  practised  wii  h  suceeea.  ^r*** 
tery  makes  a  man  despised  ;  it  Is  of  too  mean  and  tuI* 
gar  a  stamp  to  meet  with  general  sanction :  It  Is  odkiua 
to  all  but  those  by  whom  it  Is  practised,  as  h  aeema  to 
run  counter  to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  conimon 
honesty.  Hardihood  is  a  die  on  which  a  man  stakes 
his  character  for  veracity;  it  serves  the  purpose  r>f 
dif'putant!,  and  ft«quently  brlnos  a  man  through  diflBi* 
cullies  which,  with  noore  deliberation  and  caution, 
iniaht  have  proved  his  ruin.  Baldwjis  makes  a  man 
universally  respected  thouffh  not  always  beloved :  a 
bold  man  Is  a  particular  favourite  wiih  the  fair  aez, 
with  whom  timidity  passes  for  folly,  and  boUbsoaa^ 
course  for  great  talent  or  a  fine  spirit 

Audacity  b  the  characterisiick  of  rebels;  ir[fWnifery 

*  Vide  Girard :  **  Bardietse,  nudace,  effronterlA  " 
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dwt  of  ▼UMoe :  kmrdikood  it  MrvknaUe  togeotleinen 
of  the  bar :  bot^uMt  ta  ladispemable  in  every  great 
ooder  taking. 


DARING,  BOLD. 

During  eignifiea  baviiig  the  spirit  to  dart;  hM 
bae  the  i!>anie  gigaification  an  given  under  tlie  liead  of 
sau<aei£y.  / 

Ttiese  terms  may  be  both  talcen  in  a  bad  aenae ;  but 
faring  much  oAener  tlian  b^ld.  In  either  case  daring 
expreAsea  much  more  than  bold;  he  who  la  daring 
provdkes  resistance,  and  courts  danger;  but  the  bold 
man  is  conieitied  to  overcome  the  resistance  liiat  is 
oflfered  to  him.  A  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
words  only  ;  he  must  be  dariug  in  actions:  a  man  is 
lold  in  ilie  defence  of  truth :  *  Bsldnesa  is  the  power 
to  spealc  or  tn  do  what  we  intend  wiitibat  fear  or  dis- 
onier.' — Locxa.  A  man  is  daring  in  miltOuy  enter- 
Prtae; 

Too  daring  prince !  ah !  whither  dost  thou  run, 
AJi  I  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son.— Pops. 


BTREIOJOUS,  BOLD. 

8trenMon»i  in  Latin  strrattas,  from  tlie  Greek 
rm»i|{  undaunted,  untamed,  fnim  ^^vtaw  to  be  witli- 
oat  all  rein  or  control ;  bold^  v.  Audacity. 

StrtHrum*  ezpiesses much  more  than  bold;  boldness 
is  a  prominent  idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which 
antera  into  the  signification  of  gtrenuousness  ;  it  com- 
bines tilceivise  feariessiiesa,  acilvity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocate  in  a  cause  may  be  stremMous,  or  merely  bold : 
Hi  the  former  ease  lie  emits  nothing  that  cau  be  eitiier 
said  or  done  in  favour  of  the  cause,  he  is  always  on 
the  alert,  he  heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  he  only  displays  bis  spirit  in  the  undisguised 
declaration  of  bis  sentiments.  StroKuona  supporters 
of  any  opinion  are  always  strongly  convbiced  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and  warmly  ini- 
preaaed  with  a  sense  of  its  importance;  < While  the 
good  weather  continued,  I  strolled  about  the  country, 
and  made  many  «Cr«aa«as  ailompts  to  run  away  from 
this  odious  giddiness.'— BsATTiK.  But  the  bold  sup- 
porter of  an  opinion  may  be  impelled  rather  with  itie 
desire  of  sbowing  hit  bolditeo*  than  maintaining  bis 
point ; 

Fortune  befriends  the  boUL—DKnun. 


ABBfS,  WEAPONS. 
frmSf  from  the  Latin  orma,  is  now  properly  rued 
for  iaetnuoenta  of  offence,  and  never  otherwise  except 
ty  apoetick  license  of  arms  for  armour ;  but  toemons^ 
from  the  German  toofca,  may  be  uoed  either  for  an 
Instniiuent  of  offence  or  defence.  We  say  fire  arms^ 
bat  not  fire  weapons ;  and  weapons  offensive  or  defen 
sive^'not  arms  ofiensive  or  defciislve.  Arms  likewise, 
afreeabiy  to  its  origin.  Is  emptoyed  for  whatever  is  in- 
lemionally  made  as  an  instrument  of  cfRjnce ;  weapon^ 
according  to  Its  extended  and  indefinite  application,  is 
aaiployed  for  whatever  may  be  accidentally  used  for 
tUa  purpose:  guns  and  swords  ^re  always  anas;  ■ 

Iioiider,  and  vet  wpxe  Inud,  1  hear  th*  alarms 
Of  boman  eiles  distinct  and  clashing  arms, 

Drtdbit. 

and  brlckbaia,  and  pitchforks,  may  be  occa- 

weofons  ; 


Tba  cry  of  Talbot  senrea  me  fbr  a  sword ; 
For  I  Jiave  loaded  me  whh  many  spoils, 
Tlaiag  no  other  weapon  than  his  name. 

BBiiKBPBAKB. 


ARMY,  HOST, 
Axi  artny  Is  an  organised  body  of  arsisd  men;  a 
hMt,  from  kostie  an  enemy,  is  properly  a  body  of 

k^MtH^  men. 


An  mrmy  is  a  United  body ;  a  host  may  be  unlimited, 
aiHl  la  therefore  generally  considered  a  very  lane 
body. 

The  word  arsnr  applies  only  to  that  whieh  has  been 
Conned  by  the  nileaar  art  for  purpoaesof  war; 


No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait, 
And  laying  waste  the  world  be  counted  great ; 
But  onegoodnaiured  act  nK>re  praises  gain, 
Than  armies  overthrown  and  ihousaucbi  slain. 

JaMTRS. 

Host  has  been  extended  in  Its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that  were  asxenibled 
Ibr  purposes  of  offence,  but  also  in  the  figurative  sense 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail: 

He  It  was  whose  guile, 
8tirr*d  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  dcceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  liis  prido 
Had  cost  him  out  of  lieav'n  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels.— Milton. 
Yet  true  it  is,  survey  we  life  around, 
Whole  hosts  of  ills  on  every  side  are  found. 

Jamrioi 

BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

BuUe^  In  French  bataille^  comes  from  the  Latin 
irtUw,  Hebrew  J\2V  ^  t^iel,  signifying  a  beaimg ; 
eomboL,  from  the  French  eon^aitre^  i.  e.  cm*  or  ewn 
together,  and  baitre  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  literally 
a  batUs  one  with  the  other;  nya^enimt  signifies  the 
act  of  beiiif  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contcsu 

•  BatUe  IS  a  general  action  requiring  tome  prepara- 
tion :  combat  is  only  particular,  and  sometimes  unex- 
pected. Thus  the  action  which  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Rnmana,  or  Ctesar  and 
Pnmpev,  were  battles;  but  the  action  in  which  the 
Honuii  and  the  Curiatii,  decided  the  fate  of  Route, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  In  which  Hercules  was 
encaged,  were  combats.  The  bailie  of  Almaoza  was 
a  decisive  action  between  Philip  of  France  and  Oharlea 
of  Austria,  in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain, 
in  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  Homer 
very  artfully  describes  the  seasonable  Interference  of , 
Venus  to  save  her  fhvourite  from  dt-struction  ;  '  The 
most  curious  mason  of  all  (for  the  waiter  of  battle)  Is 
given  in  the  Mirror,  that  it  Is  allowable  upon  warrant 
of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Israel 
of  the  one  pnrtv,  and  6<iHath  tor  the  Phiiistiues  of  the 
other  party.'— Blackstonb. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  battle,  which  is  used  with  mora 
propriety  simply  to  denominate  tite  action.  In  Uie  b<UtU 
between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epiru% 
the  combat  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  the  Rtunana 
beven  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  oAen  re- 
puli^  in  their  turn.  In  this  latter  sense  engagement 
and  combat  are  analogous,  but  the  former  has  a  s pecifick 
relation  tn  the  agents  and  parties  engagrd,  which  Is 
not  implied  tn  the  latter  term.  We  speak  of  a  fwrsoa 
being  present  In  an  engngemmt;  Wftunded  in  an  ea- 
gagement ;  or  having  fought  desperately  in  anm^a^s- 
ment:  on  the  other  hand:  to  engage  in  a  combat;  to 
challenge  to  single  combat :  eombate  are  sometimes 
begun  hy  the  accidental  meeting  of  avowed  otipo- 
npnts ;  In  such  eneagements  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
the  gratification  of  revenge. 

Battles  are  fought  between  armies  only ;  they  are 
gained  or  lost :  combats  are  entered  into  between  in- 
dividuals, whether  of  the  brute  or  human  species.  In 
which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel :  engagements  are 
confined  to  no  particular  member,  only  to  pucIi  as  are 
engaged :  a  general  engagement  is  said  of  an  army 
when  the  whole  body  is  enfs/ed;  partial  engagements 
respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  nnall  parties  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  is  mostly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  battles  ; 

A  hattie  bloody  fought, 
Where  darioicai  and  surprise  made  conquest  cheap. 

Drtdbh, 
In  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  wa  have  like- 
wise an  account  of  the  combats  between  men  and  wild 
beasts,  whith  formed  their  principal  amusemnnt; 
This  brave  man  with  long  resistance. 
Held- the  combat  doubtfUl.— Rowb. 

It  la  reported  of  the  German  women,  that  whenever 
their  husbands  went  to  battle  they  used  to  go  into  tha 
thldtett  of  the  combat  to  carry  them  provislwis  ordron 

•Girard   MBstailla,  combat.** 
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tbdr  wimndi;  tnd  dint  loiMlinMS  tiiey  wouM  tak« 
part  Iq  the  engagewmt;  *The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
comiuaiulcd  ills  principal  oflloera,  that  li'be  died  during 
the  m/ffl^MMHt,  tbey  plmiild  coDoeai  iila  deatb  from 
die  army.*— AoDisoM.  Tbe  word  e0i»kml  is  lUcewiae 
•DONUmea  takan  lo  a  oMMml  appUcatioo ;  *  Tlie  rda- 
Hon  of  eventa  iMcomea  a  moral  lecture,  when  tlie 
•MiAot  of  honour  la  rewarded  widi  virtue.*— Ha wna- 
woaTH. 

CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEffT. 

OnOb'ct  la  Lada  e^n^ietut.  participle  of  euM^o 
eonipoanded  of  era  and  Jbyr^i  >n  Greek  fA/yw  .^ollc 
Ibr  fM^M  to  flip  or  «rlke,  ■ignlfica  to  atrike  agaiiut 
•acli  other.  This  term  is  allied  to  combat  and  c«i|/b'ct 
In  the  sense  of  striving  lor  the  superiority ;  hut  they 
diner  both  In  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  action. 

A  c0i^/U€t  has  more  of  vloleoce  in  it  than  a  «Mi*af, 
and  a  eomkttl  diaa  a  coafoif- 

A  eoi^fUet  and  combat.  In  the  proper  aenae,  are  always 
attended  with  a  persooal  attack ;  eealssC  consists  moatiy 
Of  a  striving  for  anuM  common  object. 

A  eo^/Uet  Is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate,  it 
arises  from  the  undisciplined  operationB  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions, animosliy,  and  brutal  rage;  it  seldom  ends  in 
any  tning  but  destruction :  a  combat  is  oflen  a  matter 
of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  It  may  be  otastiuate  and  last- 


ing, though  not  arising  fVom  any  penoual  resentment, 
and  mostly  terminatps  with  the  triumph  of  one  pany 
and  the  defeat  of  the  otiier :  a  anUest  is  Interested  and 


personal ;  it  may  often  give  rise  to  angry  and  even  ma- 
lignant sentiments,  but  Is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  any  bad  passion ;  it  ends  In  the  advancement  of 
one  10  the  ii^ury  of  the  other. 

Tlie  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  beaatsof  the  forest,  have 
dreadful  cot^fUcu  whenever  they  meet;  which  seldom 
terminate  but  In  the  death  of  one  if  not  both  of  the 
antagonists:  it  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  the  word 
were  confined  to  tlie  Irrational  part  of  the  creation ;  but 
dicre  have  been  wars  and  party- broils  amonv  man. 
which  have  occasioned  eonJUets  the  moat  borriblo  and 
destructive  that  can  be  conceived ; 

It  is  my  fktber*s  fhee. 
Whom  in  this  csi^c,  I  unawares  have  kilPd. 
BBAKsnAma. 
That  eombaU  have  been  mere  trials  of  skill  is  evinced 
by  the  eombau  In  die  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romaas,  as  also  in  the  Justs  and  toaroaments  of  later 
date ;  but  in  all  applleations  of  the  term,  it  implies  a 
■el  ongofmaiu  between  two  or  more  paxttealar  Indi- 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Trollua  defied 
Achilles,  an  unequal  combat  tried.— DaTDBX. 
Oontegtt  are  as  various  as  the purauils  and  wishea  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  or  desire  for  two  parties 
becomes  the  ground  of  a  comlut ;  ambidon,  interest, 
and  party-seal  are  always  busy  In  furnishing  men  wiUi 
objects  for  a  eontoot ;  on  the  same  ground,  the  attain- 
ment of  victory  In  a  battle,  or  of  any  subordinate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of  esn- 
tOMt;  '  When  the  ships  grappird  together,  and  the  eoK- 
teot  became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example  of 
die  King  and  so  many  gallant  noUes,  who  aeenmpa- 
Bied  him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen  and 
soldiers,  that  they  maintained  every  where  a  superi. 
orlty.*— HuHB. 

In  a  figurative  sense  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
movements  of  tlie  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
Beems  to  oppose  Itself  to  another  thing,  in  which  sense 
they  prpflerve  the  same  analogy :  violent  poasions  have 
their  eomHiett:  ordinary  desires  their  combat*;  mo- 
Uves  their  coiUe«t«  ;  it  is  the  poet's  part  to  describe  the 
eoi^fUeU  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair, 
In  tbe  breast  of  the  disappointed  lover ;  '  Happy  is  the 
man  who  In  die  e«MurC  of  desire  between  God  and  the 
world,  can  oppose  not  only  argument  to  ygument  but 
pleasure  to  pleasure.*— Blair.  Reason  ^111  seldom 
some  oflT  vletorioos  In  Its  combat  with  ambition,  ava- 
rice, a  love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant  deaire, 
anloB  aided  by  religion ; '  The  noble  combat  that,  *twlzt 
ay  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina!  She  had  one 
eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
vated that  tbe  oracle  was  fulfilled.*— Sdaupbarb. 
Where  diere  is  a  contest  between  die  deaire  of  follow- 


ing one'i  wiO  and  a  sense  of  propriety,  dm  volcaef  a 
prudent  friend  may  be  beard  and  heeM ; '  Soon  afltt- 
ward  the  death  of  the  king  Ainiished  a  general  aollBel 
for  poetical  csniMt.*— Johrsoh. 


TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 
On^ral,  fh>m  the  LaUa  frono  a  forehead,  fanpties 
to  set/oM  to  face:  andfaeot  from  the  nom/ace,  signi- 
fies to  set  tlie  face  towsirds  any  object.  The  former  of 
these  terms  is  always  employed  for  two  or  more  perH»i 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  the  latter  for  a  aingle  indi- 
vidual with  regard  loot^lects  in  general. 

Witnesses  are  confronted ;  a  person  facot  danger, « 
fact*  an  enemy .  when  people  give  contrary  evMenes 
It  Is  somedmes  necessary,  in  extra-judicial  matiers,  la 
cot^ftvnt  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth; 
Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  eeVrent  the  visage  of  odenee  1 


The  beat  lest  wbkh  a  man  can  give  of  Ms  courage^  Is 
to  evhiee  hisreadincfs  f(a  facing  bl»  enemy  Whenever 
the  occasion  requires ; 

The  rev*rend  charioteer  dlreelsdM  ooune, 
And  strahis  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  bursa: 
Rector  ihev/sM;  unknowlBg  how  to  foar, 
Fierce  he  drove  on.— Fon. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 
Heat,  in  French  ftaetrc,  Latin  battnoj  cooaca  ihm  iht 
Hebrew  kabat  to  beat;  Strike^  in  Saxon  ftncan^  Da- 
nish otriekor^  Ac  firom  the  Ladn  tcWetam,  panidplB 
of  athngo  to  brash  or  sweep  akmg,  signifies  literally  » 

Km  one  thing  along  the  surfoce  of  another:  Ail,  la 
tin  ietas.  pardclpto  of  ice,  comes  from  the  Bebiew 
noeat  to  strike. 

To  beat  Is  to  redouble  blows;  to  atrika  is  to  give  ens 
single  Mow ;  but  the  bare  touching  tai  consequence  of 
an  efibn  eonstlbites  kitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  Ait  without  an  aim,  but  we  may  strike  by 
accident.  It  is  the  part  of  the  strong  en  beat ;  of  tka 
most  vehemoiit  to  ttrike;  of  the  most  sure  eigfated  lo 
kiL 

Notwithstanding  the  deelamadoos  of  philosophers  as 
they  are  pleased  to  style  themselv«s,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  be  discarded  from  the  mill* 
tary  or  scholasiick  discipline.  Tbe  master  who  otrike* 
his  pupil  hastily  is  ofteoer  impelled  by  tiie  force  of  pas- 
sion than  of  conviction.  Hitting  is  the  object  and  de- 
light of  the  marksman ;  it  is  the  utmost  exertion  of  bis 
skill  to  kU  die  exact  point  at  which  ha  atana.  In  an  ix- 
tended  application  of  these  terms,  beating  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  act  of  passion,  either  ftom  angv  ocaar 
row; 

Young  Sylvia  keaU  her  breast,  and  eries  aloud 

For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood, 

DSTVSR. 

Striking  Is  an  act  of  decision,  natOMtrika  a  blow; 
Send  thy  arrows  forth. 
Strike,  atrike  diese  tyrants  and  avenge  my  teats. 

CrMBCRLARB. 

Hitting  is  an  act  of  design,  aa  to  Ait  a  mark ;  '  No  man 
is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  Morlfioing  the  life  of 
an  animal  to  the  pteasureof  kittiSg  a  mark,  it  is  bow- 
ever  certain  that  by  this  act  morehsppioem  is  destroyed 
than  produced.*— MAWRBswoaTB. 

Blow  probably  derives  tho  meaning  to  which  it  la 
here  taken  fh>ni  the  acdon  of  the  wind,  which  It  re- 
sembles when  it  is  violent;  «(rsAt,  from  die  word 
atrike^  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  tbe  efll^  of  vio- 
lence ;  etroke  is  employed  relaUvely  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing that  effect  A  bUw  may  be  received  by  xXm 
carelessncm  of  tbe  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident ; 
'  The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  objeet 
of  laudaUe  pursuit  nmy  be  compared  to  the  prograaa 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  frtots.*— JoHRsoir.  Btrokeo  ara 
dealt  out  according  to  the  deaign  of  tbe  giver ;  '  Pene- 
trated to  die  heart  wldi  die  raooUeedon  of  hia  beim- 
viour,  and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  bad  met  wtUs 
Thrasyppus  was  proceeding  to  eseeute  vengeance  on 
himself,  by  rushing  on  his  sword,  when  Pisistratwa 
again  intcopoaed,  and  saixing  bla  band,  Mopped  iIm 
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vmy  in  tto 

way  of  feuliic  hlowu  io  the  coarse  of  their  play ;  and 
of  recelvii^  ttrokeg  by  way  of  chnUaeinent. 

A  kiow  may  be  given  wtib  the  bond,  or  with  any  ilat 
Mbttance ;  a  ttroks  k  rather  a  long  drawn  blow  given 
with  a  long  Instrument,  like  a  Mick.  Blow  may  be 
givmi  with  the  flat  part  of  a  iword)  and  ttroMu  with  a 


BItm  M  eddom  need  bat  In  the  proper  sense ;  *trok$ 
•ometlnes  HguraUvely,  as  a  ttroke  of  death,  or  a  stroke 
of  fortune:  *Thla  dectacation  waa  a  ttroko  which 
Svander  had  neither  ekUl  to  elude,  nor  ibice  to  rerist.' 
— HAWXiewoOTB. 


TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT.  OVERPOWEIL  ROUT, 

OVERTHROW. 
Bemt  to  here  flgnrativelv  employed  In  the  sense  of  the 
BOdlon  i  4tf9aXy  from  the  French  defairet  im 


plies  to  undo;  nerpow«rt  to  have  the  power  over  any 
one ;  nut,  from  the  French  wcttrs  e»  deraute  is  to  turn 
ftom  ooo^s  route,  and  ovsrtirew  to  throw  over  or  up- 
aidedowa. 

Beat  respects  pAiaonal  eontesia  between  individuals 
or  portloe ;  dtfemt^  rral,  ^mi^mpct,  and  otwrtAroto,  are 
empkiyed  mostly  for  contests  between  numbers.  A 
general  to  betUsn  in  important  engagements :  he  to  d0- 
/Mled  and  may  be  rvuud  in  partial  attacks;  he  to  over- 
p9wer«d  by  numbers,  and  overtkrQvm  In  set  engage- 
Bienla.    The  English  pride  themselves  on  heating  their 


enemies  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  whenever  thi^y  come 
to  faireo^emeuts,  but  the  English  are  sometimes  de- 
feoud  when  they  make  too  dei^raie  attempts,  and 


•onietimea  they  are  in  danger  of  bdng  overpowered 
they  have  scarcely  ever  been  routed  or  overtkroitn. 
To  AcaX  is  an  indefinite  term  ezpreaBive  of  no  parti- 


cular degree:  Uie  being  beaten  may  be  attended  with 
greater  or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  Is  a  specifick 
dlsadvaniage,  It  is  a  fhliarf  In  a  partirular  object  of 
more  or  less  Importance.  To  be  ovttpowered  is  a  p<itfi- 
tive  tots;  It  is  a  Inss  of  the  power  of  aciliig  which  may 
be  of  kinfer  or  shorter  duratiiin  :  to  be  routed  is  a  tem- 
porary disadvantage ;  a  rout  alters  the  route  or  course 
of  proceeding,  but  does  not  disable :  to  be  ooertkrown  to 
the  greatest  of  all  mischiell^  and  is  applicable  only  to 
great  armies  and  great  concerns,  an  ffosrUrMS  com- 
monly decides  the  contest ; 

Beat  to  a  term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dtobonour 
on  the  general  or  the  army  or  on  both ; 

Tnmus,  I  know  yon  think  roe  not  yonr  Mend, 
Nor  will  1  much  with  your  beltof  contend ; 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  tlie  law 
In  other  nahns,  but  beatem  to  withdraw. 

DaTOBif. 
Defeat  to  an  indiflbrent  term ;  the  best  generate  may 
sometimes  be  defeated  by  clrciimBtances  which  are 
alwve  human  contml ;  •  Satan  frequently  confesses  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  thai  being  the  pei^ 
fection  he  was  Agreed  to  allow  him.  and  the  only  con- 
sld«Tation  which  could  support  hM  pride  under  the 
obame  of  bis  d^enc.'— Addison.  Ooerpowering  is 
conpled  with  no  particular  honour  to  the  winner,  nor 
dtoerace  to  the  loser ;  superlour  power  to  oftener  the 
reralt  of  good  fortune  than  of  skill.  The  bravest  and 
finest  uoops  may  beoverpovered  in  cases  which  exceed 
baman  power ;  '  The  veterans  wbodefended  the  walls, 
wnere  soon  overpewored  by  numbers.*— RosBRTsoit. 
A  rvut  to  always  disgraceful,  particularly  to  the  army ; 
to  always  artoes  from  want  of  firmness ;  The  rout  (at 
the  battle  of  Pavla)  now  became  universal,  and  resist- 
anoe  ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king 
wmm  in  person.*— Robbrtson.  An  overthrew  to  fatal 
r  tnan  dtohonouraUe ;  it  excites  pity  rather  than 
npc ;  *  Milton's  subject  to  n  hellion  against  the  Su- 
■i«ine  Being;  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  created 
Mn0s;  the  ooertkraw  of  their  host  to  the  punishmeni 
of  llMir  crfmo.'— ^BMsoir. 


TO  DEFEAT.  FOIL,  DMAPFCIMT, 
FRUBTRATE. 

Tt»  defeat  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
anScle  To  beat;  foil  may  probably  come  (torn  fatly 
and  ttoo  Latin  fallo  to  deceive,  slgnifVIng  to  make  to 
mi ;  fmetrait,  in  Latin  frustratue^  from  frustra  in 
valo,  tdgnUtos lo aake  vain;  duen^intt  ftom  the  pii- 


vathre  die  and  the  verb  msla<,  slgnttes  monlly  to  do 
awoy  what  has  been  appointed. 

n^eot  and  fod  are  both  applied  to  matters  of  enter- 
priss :  bat  that  may  be  defeated  which  is  only  planned, 
and  that  to  foiled  which  to  In  the  act  of  being  executed. 
What  is  rejected  to  defeated  :  what  to  aimed  at  or  par 
posed  to  fruatrated :  what  is  calculated  on  is  diea^ 
pointed-  The  best  concerted  sclienies  may  sometimes 
DO  easily  drfeated :  where  an  to  employed  against  sim- 
plicity the  latter  may  be  easUy  foiled :  when  we  aim 
at  what  to  above  oar  reach,  we  must  be  fmatrated  In 
our  endeavours :  when  our  expectations  are  extrava- 
gant. It  seeitts  to  foDow  of  coaisci  that  they  will  bo 
disappointed. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat^  design  only  to 
/mi,  accident  only  to  frustrate  or  disajmoint  The  sn- 
periour  force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  unto- 
ward events  which  are  above  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander, will  serve  to  defeat  the  best  concerted  plans  of 
the  best  generato ;  *  The  very  purposes  of  wantonness 
arodirfc«f«dfay  a  carriage wnlch  basso  mnch  boMnew.* 
— 8TBBI.B.  lien  of  u^ht  minds  can  seldom  foil  tlio 
deep  hdd  schemes  of  knaves;  *  The  devil  haunts  thodC 
most  wJiere  lie  hath  greatest  hopes  of  success:  and  *a 
too  eager  and  intent  upon  mtochlef  to  employ  bto  tHno 
and  temptations  where  he  hath  been  soonen/«tied.*— 
TiLLOTsoH.  When  we  see  that  the  perversity  of  niea 
to  Itoble  to  frustrau  the  Mod  intentions  of  others  la 
their  behalf,  it  to  wtoer  to  leave  them  to  their  foUy ; 
Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  tb*  Arcadians  Join, 
Nor  these  nor  those  sfaaO  frusiraU  my  design. 
DavDBli. 
The  cross  acddenta  of  human  life  are  a  fruitful  souroo 
of  dieappaintmenU  to  those  who  suff'er  theutse  vcs  tr 
be  nfilwted  by  them ;  '  It  seems  rational  to  hope  that 
minds  qualified  for  great  attainn'ienis  should  first  en 
deavour  their  own  benefit  But  thitf  expectation,  how 
ever  plaueihle,  has  been  vei;y  frequently  disoppennisd. 

— JOBHSOX. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT.  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

Bafie,  in  French  Aajbr,  Atrni  hugU  an  ox,  slgnifleo 
to  lead  fay  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  to,  to  amntte  or  di^ap 
point;  defeoiy  in  French  d<f«rc,  participle  ufd^afrc,to 
compounded  of  tlie  privative  de  and  f aire  lo  do,  siciil- 
lying  to  undo ;  diseoneert  to  compounded  of  tlie  pr  }va> 
live  dw  and  eemeert,  signlfylna  to  throw  out  of  concert 
or  hpniiony,  to  put  into  disorder;  eonfuwndf  In  French 
eomfondrej  to  oompounded  of  eon  nndfondre  to  melt  or 
mix  together  In  general  €' 

When  appHed  to  the  d 
tlonal  facultiii 
argument, 

feelings:  baffle  expresses  1 _  .  

less  than  eonfound :  a  person  is  baffled  In  argument 
who  to  for  the  time  discomposed  and  sHenced  by  the  sn- 
periour  address  of  hto  opponent :  he  to  defeated  In  argu- 
ment if  his  opponent  has  altogether  the  advauiage  of 
him  in  strength  of  reasoning  and  Ju»  .e««  of  sentiment: 
a  person  to  diseoneertedwho  loses  his  pn»er.ce  of  mind 
tbr  a  moment,  or  has  bto  feelhtgs  any  way  discom- 
posed ;  he  to  ee^founded  when  the  imwers  of  thought 
and  consclonsncso  become  torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superiour  command  of  lanpuage  or  a  particular 
degree  of  effrontery  will  flrequenily  enable  one  person 
to  ba^  another  who  to  advocating  the  cause  of  truth  ; 

•  When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  ctose  thinking,  it 
may  go  on  roundly.  Evenr  abstruse  problem,  fiivarj 
intricate  question  will  not  baffle^  discourage,  or  break 
it.*— Locks.  Ignorance  of  the  subfeci,  or  a  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  hto  ad- 
vcrRory,  even  when  he  is  sapportlng  a  good  cause; 

*  He  that  could  withstand  conscience  to  frighted  at  In- 
famy, and  shame  prevails  when  reason  to  defeated.*-^ 
JoHitraR.  Assurance  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  one 
fVom  beingt^Mctmcfrtsd  who  to  suddenly  detected  in  any 
disgraceful  proceeding ;  'Sho  looked  In  the  glass  white 
she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  anv  conftnton 
adjusted  her  tucker:  she  seemed  raihor  pleased  than 
dieeonesried  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness.*— 
Hawkbswobth.  Hardened  eflhmterysomethneskeepB 
the  daring  villain  firom  being  eonfoH»ded  by  any  events, 
however  aw  Ail;  •  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  tht 

kB  If  they  knew  tbto  lady,  ind  was  gro^ilf 


derangement  of  the  mind  or  ra- 


facultics,  baffle  and  d^eat  respect  the  powers  of 
ent,  disconcert  and  eonfound  tlie  thoughts  and 
s:  baffle  expresses  less  than  dtfeat:  dueoncert 
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fmukiU  when  tbey  toM  me  vith  an  alrtyf  secrecy  that 
flba  was  my  cousin's  mistress.'— Hawkks worth. 

When  applied  to  the  deranseinent  of  plana,  6a^ 
•sprcsMi  leas  than  ieftat;  defeat  less  than  eonfmnd ; 
and  diseoneert  less  than  all.  Obstinacy,  perseveranct', 
akill,  or  art,  bqgUt ;  force  or  violence  defeats ;  awkward 
circumslaiiceH  ^aeemeeri ;  the  visitation  of  God  eot.- 
Jaunda.  Wlien  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their  ends, 
It  is  a  happy  thing  wlien  their  adversaries  have  suffi- 
cient skill  and  address  to  baMe  all  tliehrarta,  and  suffi- 
cient power  to  defeat  all  their  projects ; 

Now  shepherds !  To  your  helpless  charge  be  Und, 

Ba^  the  r&gtne  year,  and  fill  their  pens 

With  food  at  wUI.— Thomson. 
*  He  Andfl  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superiour  Being, 
tbit  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disapp<iint  all  tiis 
hopes.*— TiLLOTsoN.  Suiiieiiines  when  our  best  endea- 
vours fall  in  our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are 
a^nfauKded  by  the  Interposition  of  heaven; 

So  spake  the  Bon  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mute,  confounded  wiiat  to  say. 

BllLTON. 

It  (beqaently  happens  even  In  the  common  transactions 
of  life  that  the  best  schemes  are  diaeoneerted  by  the  tri- 
vial casuAltiesof  wind  and  weather ;  *  The  King  (Wil- 
liam) Informed  of  thifse  dangerous  discontents  hastened 
over  to  England ;  and  by  his  presence,  and  the  vigorous 
neasures  which  he  pursued,  disconcerted  all  the 
■cheines  of  tbe  conspirators.'— Hums.  Tlie  obstinacy 
of  a  disorder  may  b^^  the  skill  of  ihe  physician ;  the 
Imprudence  of  tlie  padenl  may  defeat  the  object  of  his 
prescriptions:  tlie  unexpected  arrival  of  a  superiour 
may  disconcert  the  unauthorized  planof  those  who  are 
•ubordhiate:  the  miraculous  destruaion  of  his  anuy 
tonfounded  the  project  of  the  King  of  Assyria. 


TO  CONaUER,  VANamSH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,   SURMOUNT. 

Conquer^  in  French  conquoriry  Latin  conqviro^  com* 
sounded  of  con  and  ftuero^  signifies  to  seek  or  try  to 
fain  an  object;  vanqaishj  in  French  roiacrv,  Latin 
9ineo^  Greek  {per  metalkesin)  vucdw,  comes  (h>m  the 
Bebrcw  HYJ  to  destroy;  snbdae,  from  the  Latin 
snbdo^  signitiM  to  give  or  put  under ;  overcome^  com- 
pounded of  over  and  come^  signilles  lo  come  over  or  get 
Ihe  mastery  over  one:  swrmomni^  in  French  swrnvnter^ 
compounded  of  «itr  over  and  montsr  to  mount, signifies 
10  rise  above  any  one. 

Persons  or  thinas  are  eowinsred  or  ««^dited ;  persom 
only  are  vanquished.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is  eon- 
pured;  a  foe  is  vanquished;  peo(4e  are  snhdusd. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
Beans  we  gain  the  mastery  over  him  or  it  The  idea 
of  something  gained  is  roost  predominant:  '  He  (Bthel^ 
wolO  began  his  reign  with  making  a  partition  of  hie 
dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  his  eldest  son  Athel- 
■tan,  the  new  conquered  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Sussex.'— HtTHK.  We  vanquish  iiim,  when  by  force 
we  make  him  yield ;  '  A  few  troops  of  the  vanquished^ 
bad  •itill  the  c«>urage  m  turn  upon  their  puraiiers.'— 
Bomb.  We  eubdue  him  by  whatever  means  we  chock 
in  him  tbe  spirit  of  resistance ;  'The  Danes,  surprised 
to  see  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as 
totally  eubdued^  and  still  more  astonished  to  hear  that 
Alfred  was  at  their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.*— 
Hdmb.  a  Christian  tries  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  warrtour  tries  to  vsMqussh 
them  in  the  field ;  a  prudent  monarch  tries  to  subdus 
his  rebeUioiia  subjects  by  a  due  mixture  of  clemency 
«Bd  rigour. 

One  mny  be  vanquished  In  a  single  battle ;  one  is 
subdued  only  by  tlie  most  violent  and  persevering  mea- 
— fllii        -     -•  .u    .     .. 


William  the  Hrat  conquered  England  by  vttn- 

fuisking  his  rival  Harold ;  after  which  he  completely 
smhdusdXhB  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquishsd  all  the  eiipmies  that 
opposed  him,  and  suhdwsd  all  the  nations  with  whom 
he  warred,  fancied  that  he  had  conquered  the  whole 
world,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  idea  that  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conqusr. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  these  terms  are 
nearly  allied  to  overcome  and  turmotaii.  That  Is  con- 
quered and  subdusd  which  is  in  the  mind ;  that  Is  ovei^ 
cams  and  tunnounisd  which  la  either  Internal  or 


external.  We  conquer  and  svsreome  what  makes  m 
great  resistance ;  we  subdue  and  surmount  %  hat  is  vio 
lent  and  strong  in  its  opposition ;  dislikes,  attachments^ 
and  feelings  in  general,  either  for  or  against,  are  cow 
quored:  unruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are  to  iw 
subdued :  a  man  »mfii€r»  himself; 

Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  sUeikt  conquest  of  ourselves. 
Thomsox. 
He  subdues  his  spirit  or  his  passions;  'Socrates  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  are  instances  of  men.  who,  by  the 
suength  of  philosophy  having  subdued  their  passions, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands.' — SpacTAToa. 

One  conquers  by  ordinary  means  and  eflhrts;  oot 
subdues  by  extraordinary  means.  Antipathies  whea 
cherished  in  early  life  are  not  easily  conquered  in  riper 
years :  nothing  but  a  prevailing  leiuie  of  religion,  and  a 
perpetual  fear  of  God,  can  ever  subdus  the  rehellioas 
wills  and  propensities. 

It  requires  lor  the  moat  part  determination  and  force 
to  ovsrcsme ;  patience  and  perseverance  to  surmeusU, 
Preiudices  and  prepossessions  n.r*i  overcoms ;  obstacles 
anadlfiiculties  are  surmounted;  'Actuated  by  some 
high  passion,  a  man  conceives  great  designs,  and  sur- 
mounu  all  difficulties  in  tlk!  execution.' — Biuja.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  those  who  are  eager  to  over" 
costs  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  dl»poee  theniuielves  for 
the  reception  of  new  opiuinns,  fall  into  greater  erroon 
than  those  they  have  abandoned.  Nothing  truly  gna! 
has  ever  been  cfferied  where  great  difllculues  have  oot 
been  encountered  :  it  is  the  characierisiick  of  genius  to 
surmount  every  Jifliculty :  Alexander  cuiiceiv^  I  hat  be 
could  overcome  nature  herself,  and  Hannibal  succefded 
in  this  y&ty  point :  there  were  scarcely  any  obstacit>s 
which  she  opposed  to  hiiti  tliat  he  did  not  sarmount  by 
prowess  ond  perseverance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfection  most  strive 
with  God's  assistance  to  conquer  avarice,  pridv,  and 
every  inordinate  propensity;  to «KidK«  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite ;  to  overcome  teiiif^ 
tions,  and  to  surmount  trials  and  iui  pediments  wliich 
obstruct  his  course. 

To  conquer  and  overcome  may  sometimes  be  indif- 
ferently applied  to  the  same  obji^cts ;  but  the  former 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  tliiiiggained,  the  latter 
to  the  resistance  which  is  op^msed,  hence  we  talk  of 
conquering  a  prejudice  as  fhr  as  wu  bring  it  under  tbe 
power  of  the  understanding ;  we  overcome  it  as  far  as 
we  successfully  oppose  lis  influence:  this  illu^tratioo 
win  serve  to  show  the  propriety  of  using  these  Words 
dirtlnctly  in  other  cases  where  they  cannot  be  used  in 
difierently ; 

Equal  success  hath  set  these  champions  high, 

And  both  resolv'd  to  conqueror  to  die. — Waller. 

The  patient  mbiJ  by  yielding  overcomes.— Tniura. 

To  vsMquiih  in  the  moral  application  bears  tlia 
same  meaning  as  in  the  proper  application,  signifyiog 
to  overcome  in  a  struggle  or  combat ;  thus  a  person 
may  be  said  to  be  vanquished  by  any  ruling  passion 
which  gets  the  better  of  hiii  conscience ;  '  TJtcre  are 
two  parts  In  our  nature.  The  inferinur  part  is  geno 
rally  much  stronger,  and  has  always  tlic  start  of  rea* 
son ;  which,  if  it  were  not  aided  by  religion,  would 
almost  universally  be  vanquishsd.'— -BmnjiBuzY* 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVERPOWER, 
OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  overbear  is  to  bear  one's  self  over  another,  tliat 
is,  to  make  another  bear  one's  weight ; 
Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel ; 
Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  (bll. 

DaYDBM. 

To  bear  doisn  is  literally  to  bring  down  by  ieartajr 
ppon;  '  The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  onuld 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly.  and  not  only  jusded  and 
bore  domn  one  another,  but  in  their  confused  tumbliog 
back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard.'— Hatward. 
To  ovsr90»er  Is  to  get  the  vower  over  an  object j 
'  After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  himseir 
outwitted  by  Coesar ;  hf  broke  with  hini,  overpowertd 
him  Id  the  senate,  and  eansed  many  unjust  decroos  tt» 
pass  against  him.*— DaTOBtf.  To  overmhelmt  fhinn 
whelm  or  whed,  iignlOes  to  turn  one  quite  round  as 
well  aa  over. 
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Wtat  M  !■  thifl,  when  bonevt  men, 

Ptae'dat  ihe  betm, 
A  ae«  of  some  foul  mouth  or  peo 

Sliall  90«rwA«<«.— JONIOM. 

To  miM««  (o.  n  ecnfwer)  U  literally  to  bring  or  pat 

mulemeath ; 
Notlaijif  could  liave  nMmad  nature 
To  8ucb  alowucM,  but  liis  unkind  daughten. 

SHAKSPBAaa. 

A  man  mmr6emr$  by  earvytng  bioiMlf  higlwr  tliaa 
olIierB,  and  putting  to  alleaoe  tlioaa  trlio  m^tA  di^ 
an  equality  with  bim ;  an  owrhMmrimg  demeanour  !■ 
moat  oontpfcuoua  in  narrow  circles  wheie  an  indivi 
dual,  from  certain  eamial  advantages,  afltots  a  superi- 
ority over  the  members  of  the  same  community.  To 
bemr  dawn  is  an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  5«ar« 
d»wn  opposition ;  it  is  properly  the  opposing  force  to 
force,  until  one  side  yields :  there  may  be  occasions  in 
which  hMring  dmen  is  Ailly  Justifiable  and  laudable. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  oAen  compelled  to  bear  dsam  a  fbctlous 
party  which  threatened  to  overturn  the  govemroenL 
Ooerpewwt  as  the  term  implies,  belongs  to  the  exercise 
of  power  which  may  be  either  physical  or  moral :  one 
may  be  Msr^pMisrsd  by  another,  who  in  a  struggle  gets 
bin  into  bis  power ;  or  one  may  be  overpowered  in  an 
argument,  when  the  aigument  of  one's  aniagonisc  is 
sucb  as  to  bring  one  to  silence.  One  is  overborne  or 
borne  down  by  the  exertion  of  individuals;  one  is 
•aerpowered  by  the  active  eflforts  of  individuals,  or  by 
the  force  uf  circumstances;  one  is  overwhelmed  by 
eircnmstances  or  things  only :  one  is  overhome  by  an- 
other of  superlour  Infloenee ;  one  is  kome  down  bv  the 
Ihvee  of  bis  attack ;  one  is  overpowered  by  Bumbers, 
by  entreaties,  by  looks,  and  tlie  like;  one  is  ovsi^ 
mkeimed  by  the  torrent  of  woids,  or  the  Impetuosity  of 
the  attack.  In  the  moral  or  extended  appUcaiion  eosr- 
*«cr  and  besr  down  both  imply  force  or  violence,  but 
the  Ittter  even  more  than  the  former.  One  passi<« 
may  be  said  to  oaubeor  another,  or  to  overbear  reaaon ; 
*  The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of  other  passions,  is  not  to 
overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it.'-^0HN80ii.  What- 
ever bewre  down  carries  all  before  it ; 

Contention  like  a  hone 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broken  loose, 
And  beare  down  all  oefore  him.— Shakspkarb. 
OverTower  and  overwhelm  denote  a  partial  supefl- 
eubdua  denotes  that  which  Is  permanent  and 


orlty 


pusitive  :  we  may  overpower  or  overwhelm  for  a  time, 
or  to  a  certain  degree ;  nut  to  ssMw  is  to  get  an  entire 
and  lasting  superiority.     Overpowei  and  overwhelm' 


or  to  a  certain  degree 
and  lasting  superior! , 

are  said  of  what  passes  between  persons  nearly  on  a 
level ;  but  svMiis  is  said  of  tboae  who  are,  or  may  be, 
reduced  lo  a  low  state  of  inferiority :  individuals  or 
armies  are  eiierps««r«d  or  overwhebned;  individuals 
or  nations  are  eubdoed:  we  may  be  overpowered  in 
oae  engsfemant,  and  oonpower  our  opponent  In  an- 
olber;  we  may  be  epsripAs^sistf  by  the  suddenness  and 
impeiaoaity  or  the  attack,  yet  we  may  recover  oiu- 
aetivi  ao  as  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when  we  are 
smbdmed  all  power  of  resistance  is  gone. 
To  seerpMscr,  sMrvAs/si,  and  s«M 
ckber  to  ibe  moral  feeUogs  or  to  the  external  relatioiiB 
<if  things;  but  the  two  former  are  tlw  eflbcts  of  ezter- 
aal  circomstaaoea ;  the  latter  foltows  from  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoolaff  powers:  the  tender  fieelinfi  are  over- 
powered^  or  the  senses  may  be  overpowered;  *A11 
eoloura  that  are  more  luminous  (tlian  green)  over- 
power and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  em- 
plojrod  In  sight '—Aooisoh.  The  mind  is  ovorwkelmud 
ivitJiriiame,  horrour,  and  otiier  painful  fbelings ;  *  How 
trilling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being  laughed 
at  by  fools,  wiien  compared  with  that  everiaating 
sAsaie  and  astonishuient  which  riiaU  ovorwkelm  the 
ainner  when  be  ahall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
ChiiM.'-'BoosRs. 

floeh  bnphanents  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 

To  pieces,  and  oven^lm  whatever  stands 

^Uvcne.— 'MiLTOH. 

Tbe  unruly  paasiona  are  saMasd  by  the  force  of  rell- 

ihMW  cBBtgmplationi  or  the  fortitude  ia  mMbud  by 

pain; 

Fur  what  avails 
Valoor  or  amnglli,  Ibongb  maichlaaB,  qiieird  with 

irucb  ah  nkimm  I-Mimob. 


A  person  may  be  so  ovorpowored.  on  seeing  a  ^lof 
fhend,  as  to  be  unable  to  speak ;  ne  may  be  so  •osn- 
wMmed  with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear 
relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  bis  ordinary  avo- 
cations ;  the  angi^  passions  have  been  so  completely 
e^Mned  by  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 


have  been  known  of  the  most  Irascible 
tempers  being  converted  into  the  most  mild  and  for- 

TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJU0ATJ3,  SUBDUE. 

fiaMne, «.  To  conquer. 

To  eubjeet,  signilyirig  to  make  onbjeet,  is  here  the 
generick  term :  to  evAjugate^  finom  ingum  a  yoke,  slg- 
nifViDfl  to  bring  under  a  yoke :  ana  evbdney  sIgnlArhiig 
as  in  thejpreceding  article  to  bring  under,  are  speeifiek 
terms.  We  may  evUeet  either  Individuals  or  nations ; 
bat  we  onbjugate  only  naiionB.  We  ovbieet  ourselvca 
to  reproof,  to  Inconvenience,  or  to  the  Influence  of  our 


Think  not,  young  warriours,  your  dlmhiishM  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  evbjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienced  age.~-DRT0a*. 
Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  enbjeetion. 

SODTB. 

One  natton  eubfftee  another :  enbjugoU  and  suMvs 
are  both  eniploytd  with  regard  to  nations  that  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  conqueror :  but  eubjugttle  ex 
presses  even-  more  than  subdue,  for  it  implies  to  brlrig 
into  a  state  of  permanent  submission ;  whereas  to 
subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and  temporary  subjec- 
tion. Cesar  subjngoted  the  Gauls,  for  be  made  them 
sul^ecls  to  the  Roman  empire ; 
O  favorite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast 
Whose  sov'relgn  dictates  subjugate  the  easL 

Paioa. 
Alexander  subdued  the  Indian  naUoos,  who  revoked 
after  bis  departure ; 
Thy  son  (nor  is  th*  appointed  season  flir,) 
In  Italy  shall  wage  suceessAil  war, 
Till,  alter  every  foe  subdu%  the  sun 
Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  run. 

Deydbm. 


INVINCIBLE,  UNCONaUERABLE,  INSUPER- 
ABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 
hurineible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  («.  To  eow 
quer) :  uneonquerabU,  not  to  be  conquered :  insuper- 
able, not  to  be  overcome :  insurmountable^  not  to  be 
surmounted.  Peraons  or  things  are  In  tlie  strict  sense 
iwvineible  which  can  withstand  all  force ,  but  as  in 
this  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  inuineibU, 
the  term  is  employed  to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general :  on  this  ground  the 
Spaniards  termed  their  Armada  iwvineible ;  '  The 
Americans  believed  at  first,  that  while  cherished  by 
the  parental  beams  of  the  sun,  the  Spaniards  were 
iVtomctMe.*— RoaaaTsoB.  The  qualities  of  tlie  m\a^ 
are  termed  «mcsiifMr«*Is  when  they  are  not  to  lie 
gained  over  or  brought  under  the  control  of  one's  own 
reason,  or  the  Judgement  of  another :  hence  obstinaiy 
is  with  propriety  denomhiated  uMconouorabU  which 
will  yield  to  no  foreign  influence :  'The  mind  of  an 
ungrateful  person  is  uneomfturable  by  that  which  con- 
quers all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.'— South.  The 
particular  disposition  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinkiiig 
is  termed  insuperable^  inasmuch  as  It  taffies  our  reso- 
lution or  wishes  to  have  It  altered :  an  aversioa  is  m- 
superable  which  no  reasoning  or  endeavour  on  our 
own  part  can  overcome ;  *  To  this  literary  WQrd(meta- 
pbysicks)  I  have  an  inoupiorabU  aversion.'— Bbattik. 
Tblnos  are  denominated  msurmmsnlahU,  inasmuch  as 
they  oaille  one's  pkill  or  effiMta  to  get  over  them,  or  put 
them  out  of  one's  way:  an  obstacle  is  ^mirrsMritnlaAlf 
which  In  the  nature  of  things  is  irremoveable ;  *  It  is  a 
melancholy  refloetion,  that  while  one  is  plagued  with 
acquaintance  at  the  comer  of  eveiy  straei,  real  friends 
shottkl  be  separated  from  each  other  by  inaurmfouaubu 
barB.'--GiaBoif.  Some  people  have  an  ino^erakU 
aotipatfay  to  certain  animals;  some  persons  are  of  an 
modest  and  timid  a  eharacler,  that  the  necessity  of 
addresslBc  strangers  is  with  them  an  inseverable  oh 
jectloo  to  oitaV  any  endeavottii  for  their  own  advaiio*> 
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BMnt ;  the  dUBcuItles  whicb  Gofumbua  bad  to  encoun- 
ter in  hifl  dhKsovery  of  the  New  World,  would  have 
«ppeai«d  MwimMiMtaAto  to  any  mind  leai  detennined 
and  peneverlng. 

SUBJECT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFERIOUR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

Snbjeetj  in  I.Ailn  Mubjeetus^  participle  of  nijido  or 
9Mb  and  jaeio  to  throw  under,  mgnifies  thrown  and 
cast  under ;  at^ordinate^  compounded  of  sub  and  order^ 
■igiilAcstobelnaoorderthatiaunderottiera;  tn/ertMcr, 
lu  Latin  i^feri»r^  comparative  of  ii^eru*  low,  wilich 
prohabiy  eoinea  from  n^«r0  to  cast  into,  because  we 
•re  east  into  places  that  are  low ;  subterviau,  com- 
pounded of  mA  and  tervio^  signifies  serving  under 
something  else. 

These  terms  may  either  express  the  relation  of  per- 
sons to  persons,  or  of  things  to  persons  and  thinp. 
Subject  in  the  iirst  case  respects tlie  exercise  of  power; 
iubcrdiuaU  is  said  of  the  station  and  office ;  iii/erwWf 
either  of  a  man's  outward  circumstances  ot  of  his 
merits  and  qualiflcations ;  tubservwtu^  of  ono*8  relative 
services  to  another,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  should  be  subject 
lo  his  parents ;  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  man 
he  must  be  subject  to  his  prince ;  '  £^u  was  never 
subset  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  distinct  people,  and 

Kvernment,  and  was  himself  prince  over  tiiem.* — 
>CKB.  Tlie  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  rightly 
maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act  in  a  subt^iau 
capacity ;  '  Whether  dark  presages  of-  the  night  pro- 
ceed from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul,  during  her  ab. 
Mraetlon,  or  Irom  any  operation  of  subordinals  spirits, 
has  been  a  dispute.^— Adoison.  Men  of  inferiour 
talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  t^  aggregate,  is  of 
no  less  importance  than  that  which  is  Bustained  by 
men  of  the  highest  endowments ;  'A  great  perron  guts 
more  byoblisiiig  his  inferiour  than  by  disdaining  him.' 
—South.  Men  of  no  principle  or  character  will  be 
most  subservient  to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who 
pay  them  best ;  <  Wicked  spirits  may,  by  their  cunning, 
carry  farther  in  a  seeming  confedeiacy  or  subserviency 
to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.'— Deydkm.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  prioce  to  protect  the  subject^  and  of  the 
subset  to  love  and  honour  the  prince ;  It  is  the  part  of 
tlie  exalted  to  treat  the  subordintUe  with  indulgence ; 
and  of  the  lauer  to  show  respect  to  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed ;  it  is  the  pari  of  the  superiour  to  instruct, 
assist,  and  encourage  the  iitferiaur  ;  it  hi  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  be  willing  to  team,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt 
to  execute.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the 
degrading  part  of  being  subservient  to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  preserves  the  same 
tense  as  before,  particularly  when  it  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  persons ;  subordinaU  designates  the 
degree  of  relative  tuiporunce  between  things :  infs- 
Hour  designates  eveiy  circumsunce  which  can  render 
tilings  comparatively  higher  or  lower;  subservient 
designates  the  relative  utility  of  things  under  certain 
eircumstances,  but  seldom  in  the  bad  sense.  Ail  crea- 
mres  are  subject  to  man ;  '  Contemplate  the  world  as 
subject  to  the  Divine  dominion.'--BLi.ia.  MMters  of 
subordinaU  consideration  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 
of  the  question,  when  any  grand  object  is  to  be  ob- 
Uined ;  ^  The  Idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  Is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  pre- 
aeryes  the  same  superiority  through  all  the  subordinaU 
gradations.'— BoEKK.  Thlnss  of  inferitntr  value  must 
necessarily  sell  for  an  infertour  price ;  ♦  1  can  myself 
remember  the  time  when  In  respect  of  musick  our  reign- 
ing taste  was  in  many  degrees  inferiour  to  the  French.' 
— SHAPTKSBuaT.  There  is  nothing  so  insignificant 
but  it  may  be  made  suhservisni  to  some  purpose: 
'Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  he  may 
chance  to  make  his  errours  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
tnith.'~Buau.  The  word  stt^jeet  when  expressing 
the  relation  of  things  to  things  has  the  meanlnc  of 
UMs,  ae  in  the  foUowing  aiticlT  ^^ 

SUBJECT,  UABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOXIOU& 
S^eet  Is  here  considered  as  expressing  the  relation 
of  things  to  things.  In  dlstlnctkn  ^m  lis  signification 
fai  the  preeedhig  article ;  Uable^  compounded  of  lie  and 
Ale,  rignifles  ready  to  He  near  or  lie  under;  cxp«sed, 
in  Latin  txpuitus^  participle  of  expimot  compoaDded 


of  sx  and  |MM,aigiilfiM  tec  out,  lat  within  iha  view  or 
reach ;  obnoxious.  In  Latin  obmsiabu,  compounded  of 
0*  and  nojUa  miscliief,  signifies  in  the  way  of  mischief. 

All  ttiese  terms  are  applied  to  those  circumstances  la 
human  life  by  which  we  are  afifected  independently  of 
our  own  clioioe.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in  the 
term  suAject;  whatever  we  are  obliged  to  suAr,  that 
we  are  subject  to;  we  may  apply  remedies  to  remove 
the  evil,  but  often  In  vain ;  *  Tiie  devout  man  aspira 
after  sonae  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity,  which 
shall  not  be  «H^«et  to  change  or  decay.' — Bi.Aim.  JU- 
able  conveys  more  the  idM  of  casualties;  we  may 
suflbr  that  which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  aim 
escape  tlie  evil  if  we  are  carefiil ;  '  The  sinner  is  not 
only  limbls  to  that  disappointment  of  auoceas  which  so 
often  frustrates  all  the  designs  of  men,  Irat  liakU  to  a 
disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful  aod 
miserable  at  once.'— Blair.  Exfsed  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  posrive  state  into  which  we  may  be  brought, 
either  through  our  own  means  or  through  the  faMtro- 
meotality  of  otliera ;  we  are  exposed  to  that  which  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  off  from  ourselves ;  h  is 
ftequemly  not  in  our  power  lo  guard  against  the  evil ; 
On  the  bare  earth  esfo^d  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  ck»e  his  eyea.— Drtdbk. 
Ghnexious  conveys  the  Idea  of  a  suie  into  which 
we  have  altogether  brou^t  ourselves;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ourselves  into  the  state,  but  we  canmH  avoid 
the  consequences  wliich  will  ensue  from  being  thw 
Involved ; 

And  much  he  Uamea  the  aoftneBiof  bis  mind, 

Obniowieius  to  the  charmsof  womankiiid.— Drtdkil 
We  are  snbjeU  to  disease,  or  suhjeU  to  death;  this  Is 
the  irrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender  people  are 
liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  persons  are  Uahle  to  make 
mistakes:  a  person  la  exposed  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister  sometimes 
rendera  hbnself  obnexieus  to  the  people,  that  k,  puts 
himself  in  the  way  of  their  anluMMlly. 

To  sui^eU  and  sai^Ms,  as  vwbs,  are  taken  In  the 
same  sense:  a  pemon  subjects  himself  to  hnperthient 
freedoms  by  descending  to  indecent  fiuniliarities  with 
his  inferioun ;  •  If  the  vepsels  yield,  it  sub^eeu  the 
person  to  ail  the  ineonvenlenoes  of  an  erroneous  dicu- 
ladon.*— AaauTHNOT.  He  exposss  hfanself  to  the  de- 
rision of  his  equals  by  an  ailbclatlon  of  superiority ; 

Who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  hl^iest  place  exposeg 
Foremost  to  stood  against  the  Tluuiderer's  aiou 

BIlLTOll 


OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 
OtaosisiM,  from  the  Intensive  syllable  oh  and  nmr- 
MM.  signifies  exceedingly  uoxieu*  and  causing  ofifenoe, 
or  else  liable  to  oO'ence  from  othen  by  reason  of  in 
noxieusuess;  aifeneioe  signifies  shnply  liable  to  give 
olfence.  Obnoxious  is,  therdhre,  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  offensioe ;  for  an  obnoxieus  man 
both  suflere  from  othereand  causessuiSsrings  to  othere : 
an  obnexious  man  is  one  whom  oUieis  aee^  exclude  - 
an  offeneive  man  may  possibly  be  endured;  aom 
vices,  or  paittcularly  odious  qualities,  make  a  man  0^ 
nexiaus ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  gnteftil  to  any  one 
who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to  any 
party.'— Pora.  Rude  manoen  and  perverse  tempers, 
make  men  offensive;  'The  underetanding  la  oQen 
drawn  by  the  will  and  the  aflhctions  from  fixing  lis 
contemplation  on  an  offensive  truth.'— Sotnni.  A  man 
is  obnoxious  lo  many,  and  offensive  to  Individuals :  a 
man  of  loose  Jacobinical  principles  will  be  obnoxious 
to  a  society  of  loyalists ;  a  child  may  malte  Mi^ifif 
offensivs  vo  liis  friends. 

TO  HUMBLE,  HUMIUATE,  DEGRADE. 

Humble  and  humiliaU  signify  to  make  kumbie  or 
bring  low ;  degrade  has  the  same  signification  aasiven 
under  Jlbaee.  ■ 

RumkU  is  commonly  oaad  aa  the  act  either  of  per- 
sona or  things;  a  person  may  temple  himself  orlie 
may  be  kumJbled :  hmmiliaU  is  employed  to  charaeieri>» 
things;  a  thing  Is  ikvsuluUiv  or  an  kumiliatiom.  No 
man  kembles  mmaelf  by  the  aclcnowledceoMit  of  a 
fault;  "«•««»»  w  « 
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Vmn  borroor  telaw  tv^  hantii  broast, 
Tbelr  pride  is  AihrAM,  and  their  feer  eonftsM. 

DftTSKH. 

ft  Is  a  great  hmmiliatmn  for  a  person  to  be  dependent 
no  aootlier  for  a  living  when  he  has  It  In  his  power  to 
obtain  it  for  himself;  '  A  long  habit  of  humiUtOion 
does  not  seem  a  very  good  preparative  to  manly  and 
Yigorous  sentiments.*— -BuaxB.    To  kumUe  is  to  bring 
down  to  the  ground  ;  it  supposes  a  certain  emineneei 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  existing  in  the 
outward  circumstances:   to  degrade  is  to  iet  down 
lower;  it  supposes  steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  Is  most  elevated  in  his  own  esteem  may  be 
most  kamhled;  misforttines  may  JUai^la  the  proudest 
conqueror; 
The  mistrssi  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nunie  of  heroes,  tiie  delight  of  »>ds, 
That  kumhUd  the  proud  tyrants  of  Uie  earth. 

AiunsoN. 
He  who  la  moet  elevated  In  the  esteem  of  others,  may 
be  the  most  degraded;  envy  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
dmgrmde;  ^Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name ezprvsive  of 
erery  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
natore,)  eouM  think  of  seising  on  the  property  of  men 
Hnaeeused  and  onheard  1*— Biran.  A  lesson  In  the 
school  of  adverrity  is  kwmkling  to  one  who  has  known 
nothing  but  prosperi^ :  terms  of  peace  are  ketmUi- 
•fin^:  low  vices  ai 
of  rank. 


t  are  peenliarly  degrading  to  a  man 


HUMBLE,  LOWL7,  LOW. 
HmwMe  (v.  HvaMe^  madesi)  is  here  compared  with 
the  other  cerms  as  It  respects  both  persons  and  things. 
A  person  is  said  to  beAiunMson  account  of  the  sute  of 
his  mind ;  he  Is  said  to  be  lowly  and  lew  either  on  ae- 
eount  of  his  mind  or  his  outward  cireumstanoes.  An 
kumkle  perron  Is  so  in  hisprlneiples  and  In  his  condoet ; 
a  lewlg  person  is  so  in  the  tone  of  hfai  (bellngs,  or  in 
hbacatkm  and  walk  of  life ;  a  law  person  is  so  either 
in  his  sendments,  in  his  actions,  or  in  his  rank  and 
condition. 

Humility  should  form  a  port  of  the  character,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  arrogance  and  assumption ;  It  is  most 
coonstent  with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature ; 
Sleep  Is  a  god  loo  proud  to  wait  in  pateoea, 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  eoitages.— Cowlit. 
fjewUmeee  should  form  a  part  of  oar  temper,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  an  aspiring  and  loAy  mind ;  it  is  most  con- 
sistent wUh  the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
aadlswiyofmind;  , 

Where  purple  violets  lurk. 
With  all  the  feio^  children  of  the  shade. 

Tbomsom. 
The  kumble  and  Iswif  are  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense;  but  the  tow  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  lowly  man,  whether  as  it  respects  Ids  mind 
or  his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  debasement ; 
fant  a  man  who  is  lew  In  his  condition  is  likewise  con- 
ceived to  be  fow  in  his  habits  and  his  sentiments, 
wMch  is  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The  same 
dhtinctlon  is  preserved  In  applying  these  terms  to  in. 
anloMite  or  spirhnal  objects.  An  kumblerooC,  an  M^mkle 
office,  an  humble  sution,  are  associated  with  the  ftlghest 
noorai  worth; 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  laric, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark ! 
Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musiek  asond, 
Thy  tesiMs  nest  build  upon  the  ground. 

OOWLST. 

A  tsw  ofllee,  a  lew  sitnatlon,  a  lem  bfrth,  seem  to  ez- 

ctade  the  Idea  of  worth ; 

To  be  wont. 
The  leweety  most  dejected  thing  of  fortone 
Stands  still  In  e8perance.~SiuuPBARB. 

HUMBLB,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 
XhuMe,  hi  Latin  humitie  k>w.  comes  from  humut  the 
gffoand,  which  is  the  lowest  position;  modeety  in  Latin 
medrthUy  from  m/edue  a  measure,  signiiles  keeping  a 
ncMnre;  eukmieenet  in  Latin  mhmssMS, 


'  These  terms  deaignate  a  teisper  of  mtaid,  the  leveiw 
of  self-conceit  or  pride.  The  humSle  is  so  with  regard  19 
ourselves  or  othere :  mndeely  is  that  which  respects  our* 
Ktvesonly :  ewbmissiveneee  that  which  respects  othenk 
A  raanisAiMiMsftom  a  sense  of  his  comparative  infe- 
riority to  others  in  point  of  station  and  outward  cii^ 
cunistances ;  or  he  is  humBle  from  a  sense  of  his  im- 
perfectiuns^and  a  consciousness  of  not  being  what  he 
ought  to  be;  'In  God's  holy  house,  I  prostrate  myself 
in  the  humbleet  and  deoentest  way  of  genuflection  I 
can  Imagine.*— HowB.  A  man  ki  si«dc»l  in  as  modi 
as  he  sets  but  little  value  oo  liis  quaUAcatlona  acquire* 
ments,  and  endowments ; 

or  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  aftald 

A  soUler  should  be  wtedeet  as  a  maid.— Youmo. 

ffumilitff  is  a  painful  sentiment ;  for  when  it  respeds 
others  it  is  coupled  with  fbar,  when  it  respects  our  owa 
unworthiness  it  is  coupled  with  sorrow:  modeetf  Is  a 
peaceful  sentiment ;  it  serves  to  keep  the  whole  mind 
in  due  bounds. 

When  humilitif  and  tuedeeiy  show  themselves  hi  the 
nut  ward  conduct,  the  former  bows  itsdf  down,  the  latter 
•blinks:  an  kumhle  man  gives  fkeely  to  otners  fhmi 
a  sense  of  their  desert:  a  wtedeet  man  demands  nothing 
for  hiinaelfl  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert  m 
himself;  *  Sedition  itself  is  medeet  in  the  dawn,  and 
only  toleration  mav  be  petitioned,  where  nothing  less 
than  empire  is  designed.*— Sodth. 

Between  humble  and  eubuueeroe  there  Is  this  pro- 
minent feature  of  distinction,  that  the  former  marks  a 
temper  of  mind,  the  latter  a  mode  of  action :  the  former 
14  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  not  so 
always :  we  may  be  eubmieeive  because  we  are  humble  : 
but  we  may  likewise  be  eMbwieeive  ftom  (bar,  fh)ra 
interested  motives,  from  necessity,  from  du^,  and  the 
like: 
And  potent  Bi^ahs,  who  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent !    But  here  enbmieeioa 
Their  homage  pay ;  alternate  kings  and  staves ! 

BOMBRVXLLB. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  humble  without 
being  eubmUeive^  when  we  are  not  brought  Into  coA- 
nexion  with  others.  A  man  is  humble  In  his  closet 
when  he  takes  a  review  of  his  sinfulness:  he  is  eub- 
mieehe  to  a  master  whose  displeasure  be  dreads. 

As  hummtji  may  displ^v  ItMsIf  In  the  outward  con 
duct,  it  approaches  sti/l  nearer  to  eybmieeiue  in  appli- 
cation :  hence  we  say  an  kumible  air,  and  a  eubmieeiva 
air ;  the  former  to  denote  a  man's  sense  of  his  own 
comparative  littlenesB,  the  latter  to  Indicate  his  readi 
ness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  another:  a  man  therefore 
carries  his  huvAle  air  about  with  him  to  all  his  supe- 
riours,  nay,indeed,  to  the  world  et  large ;  but  he  puts  on 
bis  eubmueive  air  only  to  the  Individual  who  has  the 
power  of  controlling  him.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if 
I  humblv  ask  a  person's  pardon,  or  humbly  sollcli  any 
favour,!  mean  to  express  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ne^  compared  with  the  individual  addressed:  but 
wi^n  a  counsellor  eubmistively  or  with  aybmxBeiou 
Addresses  a  Judge  on  the  bench,  it  Implies  his  willing- 
ness to  eubmit  to  the  decision  of  the  bench :  or  If  a 
person  eitbmieeively  vields  to  the  wishes  of  another.  It 
is  done  with  an  air  that  hespeaks  his  readiness  to  con 
form  his  actions  to  a  prescribed  rale; 

She  shooldbe  JhanAb,  who  wouM  please; 
And  she  mast  suflbr,  who  eaa  love.— PtaoB. 


LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. . 
Lew  («.  HumbU)  Is  a  much  stronger  tenn  th&« 
sMim;  for  what  is  f^w  stands  more  directly  oppoaed  to 
what  is  high,  but  what  is  meem  Is  Intermediate :  memut 
in  German  gemam^  ftc  comes  IVom  the  Latin  i-istsm 
use  oommon.  The  lew  is  applied  only  to  a  ceitala 
number  or  description ;  but  mssn,  like  common,  is  ap- 
plieable  to  tbegreat  boik  of  mankind.  A  man  of  Ins 
extraedoo  Alls  behyw  the  ordinary  level ;  he  iaoppoasd 
toanoUeman; 

Had  I  been  bom  a  servant,  my  lew  nib 
Bad  steady  Stood  ftomaU  these  niseitos. 

Eajipolph. 

A  man  of  sisaa  Urfh  does  not  rise  above  the  onUnaiy 
level;  halsvpoaalevelwIthibeiB^lcriiyi 
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F«ir  til  the  mind  ttatnakMibebodyridi; 
And  aa  the  min  breaks  Uirou«h  tbe  darkeal  ckwda, 
So  booour  'peanth  to  Uie  9umu*t  habU. 

SHAJEsnAaa. 

When  eanployed  to  dealgnato  chaiacter,  diey  praMrve 
tbe  same  diMhiclton ;  tbe  tow  la  Uwt  wUch  ia  poai- 
tivaly  aunk  In  Uaalf ; 

Tet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  ao  low 
From  virtue.— MiLTOK. 
Bat  tbe  muai  w  tbat  wbich  la  oooaparatlTely  low  in 
ragard  to  ibe  outward  circumatances  aiid  relative  con- 
dition of  tbe  individual.  Sweanng  and  drunkenneaa 
are  low  vices;  boxing,  cudgeUing,  and  wrestiiog,  are 
low  gamea;  a  mlaplaced  economy  in  people  of  pvooeny 
b  stem;  a  coadeacemdon  lo  tboae  who  are  beneath  ua, 
for  our  own  petty  advaniagea,  is  wuamne** ;  '  We  fast 
not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any  vitfaa,  worldly 
iDterau'-^MALatDoa.  A  man  is  commonly  low  by 
birth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  mteauuta  ia  a  defect  of 
nature  which  alnka  a  peraon  in  apite  of  evivy  ejttemai 
advantage. 

Tbe  low  and  ihmr  are  qualities  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  tbe  character :  but  o^'ccC  la  a  peculiar  state 
iolo  which  a  man  is  thrown ;  a  man  is  in  the  course  of 
things  low ;  be  Is  voluntarily  nuan  and  Involuntarily 
ohjtct;  the  word  a^'cct,  from  tbe  Latin  o^^tcto  to  caat 
down,  aignifylng  literally  brought  very  tow.  Lowneoo 
diacovers  itself  In  one*s  actions  and  sentiments ;  tbe 
mtan  and  «l!;wt  in  one's  spirit ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  powerful  and  oopresrive  than  tbe  former:  tbe 
«Mm  man  stoops  In  order  tn  get :  tbe  aigact  man  crawls 
In  order  lo  submit :  tbe  lowest  man  will  sometimes  have 
a  eoiiaciouaness  of  what  Is  due  to  himself;  he  will  even 
rise  above  bia  condition ;  the  steam  man  sacrlilces  his 
dignity  to  bis  convenience ;  he  Is  always  below  himself; 
the  aiject  man  altoaether  forgets  that  he  has  any  dignity ; 
be  ki  kept  down  by  tbe  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
The  eoiMUlkm  of  a  servant  Is  lota ;  hia  man- 


.  hIa  words,  and  Ma  hablia,  wiU  be  low;  but  by 
J  conduct  be  mav  elevate  bimaalf  bi  bia  sphere  of 
_. :  a  nobleman  Is  in  statkm  the  reverse  of  low :  but 
if  ha  will  stoop  to  the  artUces  practised  by  the  vulgar 
Ih  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate  it  msax^  If  it 
be  but  trifling ;  otherwiM  It  deserves  a  itron|er  epithet. 
The  alave  is,  In  every  sense  of  tbe  word  ^ett ;  aa  he 
la  bereft  of  that  quality  which  seta  man  above  the 
tmle,  so,  in  his  actions,  be  evbices  no  bifdier  impulse 
than  what  guidea  brutea :  whether  a  man  ne  a  slave  to 
another's  will  or  to  any  passion,  such  aa  fear  or  super- 
stition, be  is  equally  said  to  be  ai/jtet ;  *  There  needs  no 
more  be  said  to  extol  the  exceUencs  and  power  of  hb 
(Waller's)  wit,  than  that  it  wa&  of  magnitude  enough 
to  cover  a  worid  of  very  creat  faolts,tlmtiB,  a  narrow- 
Deas  in  bia  nature  to  tbe  loweot  degree,  aiii  atjectnet* 
and  want  of  courage,  an  inainuating  and  aeivlle  flatier- 

il^,*  JbC^-OUJUKDOH. 

TO  SEDUCE,  LOWEB. 
Rodmeo  b  to  bring  down,  and  lowtr  to  make  low  nt 
lower,  which  provea  tbe  doae  connexion  of  these  wordt 
in  their  original  meaning  ;  it  is,  however,  only  In  their 
improper  appUcatioii  that  they  have  any  further  con- 
nexion. Rtduee  b  used  in  tbe  sense  of  lessen,  when 
applied  to  number,  quantity,  price,  9cc. :  towor  b  oaed 
in  the  same  sense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
terma,  Ice.:  tbe  fbrmer,  bowever,  oceuia  in  eases 
where  clrcumstanceaas  weU  aa  penonaara  coneeined ; 
the  latter  only  in  cases  where  persons  act :  the  price  of 
eom  b  reduced  by  means  of  hnportatlon :  a  peraon 
lowor*  hb  price  or  hb  demand,  when  he  finds  them  too 
high.  As  a  moral  quality,  the  former  ta  much  stronger 
than  the  btier :  a  man  b  said  to  bendmetdto  an  wb^Aci 
Dondltkm ;  bnt  to  be  lowered  In  the  estimation  of  otheia, 
to  betwduAsdio  aanteof  alavery,  to  be  lowerod  In  hb 
own  eyca ;  *The  regular  aseirea  then  In  use  may  be 
rsdHcad,Ithink,loftNiT.>— Tyrwbitt.  <Itwoaldbea 
UMter  of  aatoabhmentlo  me,  that  any  critbaboold  be 
ftand  proof  aigalnat  the  beautiea  of  AaaaMmnon 
taisvsr  lb  author  ID  a  coMpariaom  •nth  floplM 

EttripUei.*— CUIIBBBLAMD. 

BASE,  VlIiB,  HEAK. 

Baotf  tn  French  hao  tow,  fh>m  the  I<atln  baaio  tbe 

IbMidiayM  or  towK  part,  b  the  moat  directly  oppoaed 


to  tba  derated;  vOc,  to  French  atfi,  Lathi  vOia,  6r«A 
^Xaf ,  worthless,  of  no  account,  b  UieraUy  opposed  la 
the  worthy;  wuan  and  middle^  from  tbe  Latin  wediaa, 
algnify  moderate,  not  eievauid,  of  liule  value. 

Base  is  a  stronger  term  thaa  oUe^  and  vtl«  than 
meam,  Ba$e  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitude ; 
9iU  and  mean  denote  in  dldfereot  degreea  tbe  want  of 
all  value  or  esteem.  What  b  baeo  excltca  our  abhor 
rence,  what  b  vOe  provokes  disgust,  what  b  stecv 
awakens  contempt  i)a««  is  opposed  to  roagnanimoaa* 
vile  to  noble ;  sMoa  to  generous.  Ingratitude  b  baoe, 
It  does  vtolence  to  the  best  aflfectioos  of  our  nature ' 
flattery  b  viU;  it  violates  truth  in  tbe  grossest  maanai 
for  the  lowest  purposes  of  gain ;  compliances  ar«  nssa 
which  are  derogatoiy  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  indf 
vidual. 

The  ftaas  character  Ttolates  the  atrongeat  moral  obli- 
gations ;  the  vOs  character  bbnda  tow  and  deapleabb 
arts  with  hb  vlcea ;  the  atem  ebaraeter  ncta  tnooo' 
sbtently  with  bis  honour  or  respectability.  Depravtay 
of  mind  dtotaiea  hmoe  condoct;  townees  <^  seniimeBl 
or  dbposidon  laada  to  ttilomeo* ;  a  aaifiah  teapar  en- 
genders  memutMo,  The  aeboolmaater  of  Faleitt  waa 
guilty  of  the  baaeot  treachery  in  surrendering  hb  help* 
less  charge  to  tbe  enemy ;  the  Roman  general,  there, 
fore,  with  true  noUeneas of  mind  ireaiei  Mmaa  a  inb 
malefactor:  aycopbants  are  hi  the  haMia  of  praclWni 
every  moam,  artUce  to  obtain  A voar. 

The  more  etevated  a  person's  rank,  Ike  graatcr  b  hb 
boMeneao  who  abuses  hb  influence  to  the  l^iuy  of 
those  who  repose  confidence  in  him ; 

Scorns  the  haoe  efulh  and  crowd  betow. 
And  with  a  aoaring  wing  atm  fflouBta  OQ  high. 


The  lower  the  rank  of  the  IndiTldaal,  •Md  the  aaoie 
airodooa  hb  conduct,  the  vUor  b  bbctaanctar; 

That  aU  the  peiQ^  kings  him  envy'd. 
And  wonhipp'd  be  like  him  and  deUy*d, 
Of  courtly  aycophania  and  caitiffii  vtls. 

OiuintT  Wear 

Tbe  more  respectabb  the  atattonof  the  person,  and  the 
more  extended  hb  wealth,  tbe  greator  b  tab  mmjumm 
w^sva  he  deacends  to  practices  fitled  only  for  hb  tnle 
Hours ;  *  There  b  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  ao  «■««»  and 
contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  its  own  iniereat 
exclusive  of  the  reat  of  mankind.*— BaRXKi.BT. 


B10DE8T,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

Jtfbdest,  in  Latin  modettue^  IVom  modiu  a  Baeaanre, 
algnifies  setting  a  measure,  and  in  thb  case  aettiaig  a 
measure  to  one'l  estimate  of  one's  self;  *aa4^ii/ aigid- 
fies  ready  to  be  ohoohed;  difident^  from  tbe  Latbi  dtf- 
Jldo  or  die  privative,  mtdjtdo  to  trust,  slgniflea  Iherafly 
not  traadng,  and  in  thb  case  not  trusting  to  one's  nelf. 

Jtfsdsfly  b  a  baUlor  prineipb  of  the  naind ;  hm^ifkO- 
we$$  b  a  Btate  of  feeling :  wsdasty  b  at  all  limea  be- 
coming; bool^neto  b  only  becom'      •    '       - 
very  young  persons,  in  the  presence  a 


coming;  bool^neto  b  only  becoming  in  femalea,  or 
oung  persons,  in  the  presence  of  tbeir  superioun : 
<y  discoven  itself  in  the  abaeoce  of  every  th&ag 

nirrHmlng;  whallier  In  look,  word,  or  action ; 

Her  fhce,  aa  In  a  nymph  dlspby'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
Tbe  blushtaig  bieautieB  of  a  modoat  maid. 

DftTSRll. 

Baskfulneoo  betimys  Ifaelf  by  a  ddwneaat  took,  and  a 
timid  ah* :  a  modest  deportment  b  ahvaya  eoameoda- 
bte :  a  Paol^fml  tamper  b  not  deahabb ;  '  Mere  AoaVW- 
ncM,  withouimerit,  b  awkwaidneaa.*— Ai>aiaoic.  JU»- 
dastydoeanot  neceasarily  discover  itself  by  any  exter- 
nal mark ;  but  basJ^fnineos  always  shows  itself  in  tbe 
manner ;  '  A  man  truly  modest  b  aa  much  ao  when  lie 
b  al<nie  as  in  company.' — BnaeiLu 

Modestm  b  a  proper  distrust  of  ourselves ;  djjM—ee 
b  a  culpabb  distrust.  Modestf,  though  opposed  to  aa- 
Burance,  is  not  Incompatible  with  a  confidence  In  our. 
aelves ;  djMdoncs  altogether  unmans  a  peiaon,  and  die- 
qualifiea  Mm  for  fab  duty :  a  peraon  ta  ^mutlXifmodoMi 
In  the  dbplay  of  hb  ulenb  to  olbaia;  but  a  dtfUmU 
man  cannot  turn  hb  tatonta  to  their  proper  uae :  ^D^pl- 
demee  and  preaumptton  both  arise  ftxmi  the  waat  of 
knowing,  or  rather  endeavooring  to  know,  ounatvon 
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PA80IYE|  SUBmSSIVE. 

J  to  Latin  y$siims  ftom  potior^  and  tbe 
<fe«ek  itiomm  to  auffer,  sisniiying  dupwed  to  suffer,  te 
flMMiiy  takan  io  tiie  had  aense  of  fuffeiing  indignity 
fromaooUMi-;  smhwdatwe  (o.  HumkU)  Is  mostly  taken 
tik  a  good  seme  for  submitting  to  anotiier,  or  saflering 
one's  aeir  to  be  direetad  by  another;  to  be  patnw 
iherefora  is.  to  be  jM^wwwfis  to  an  improper  degree. 

Wliea  men  attempt  uiUusily  lo  enforce  obedience 
from  a  mere  tove  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  proper 
spirit  to  be  ^asstos,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposi- 
tion; *  I  know  that  we  are  supposed  (by  the  Freneh 
revolutkmlrts)  a  dail,  slugglsb  race,  reiiderHl  passive 
by  finding  our  situation  tolerable.*— Burke.    When 
men  lawfully  enforce  obedieooe,  it  ia  none  but  tbe  oa- 
luly  and  self- willed  who  will  not  be  sukmissivs  ; 
He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and«M^si»«nv«  charms, 
Smii'd  with  sapenour  love.— Miltuk. 


PATIENCE,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

Poiieace  appUea  to  any  trooUes  or  pains  whatever, 
small  vx  great;  rsaignmUan  is  employed  bniy  for  those 
of  great  raom^it,  in  which  our  dearest  interests  are 
concernad:  psatimce  wlien  compared  with  rssignution 
is  noaMwhat  negative;  It  consists  in  the  abstaining 
fiom  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what  one  miffkn : 
bat  rstiguatism  oonsisis  in  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
^imity  to  tiM  existing  circumstances,  be  they  what 
ilMy  maiy.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which  are 
apt  to  harass  tiie  temper,  unless  one  regards  them  with 
patience ; '  Though  the  duty  of  pattenes  and  subjection, 
wtiere  men  aolfer  wrongfully,  nnght  possibly  be  of  some 
Ibtce  in  thoae  times  of  darkness ;  yet  modem  Chris- 
tianity teaches  that  tiien  only  men  are  bound  to  suffer 
when  tliey  are  not  able  to  resist'— Sonrn.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  some  men  are  of  so  calamitous  a  nature, 
that  if  ibej  have  not  acquired  tbe  restgnation  of  Chris- 
tiana, they  must  inevitalriy  sink  under  tliem ;  *  My  mo- 
ther Is  in  that  dispirited  state  of  resignation  which  is 
tbe  eAct  of  a  kmg  life,  and  the  loss  of  what  is  dear  to 


Pmiiene*  apriles  only  to  the  evils  that  actually  hang 
•ver  08 ;  but  there  is  a  resignation  connected  with  a 
Arm  trust  in  Providence  which  extends  lis  views  to  fu- 
tarity,  aad  prepares  us  <br  the  worst  that  may  happen. 

As  pmtknce  lies  in  the  manner  and  temper  of  suffer- 
iog,  and  endaraaes  in  the  act :  we  may  have  endurance 
and  not  pstianus :  for  we  may  have  much  to  endnre 
aadeonaequentfy  cadMronet:  but  if  we  donot«nd«re 
il  witii  as  easy  mind  and  without  the  disturbance  of 
oar  k»ka  and  words,  we  have  not  paiienee:  on  the 
ottier  luuid  wo  may  have  jvotuace  but  not  eadaranee : 
for  oar^atioiKe  may  be  aieictsed  by  momentary  tri- 
fles, which  are  not  sufficiently  great  or  lasting  to  consli- 


There  wa*  never  yet  phftosopber 

That  could  sniurs  tbe  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Shaupsau. 


PATIENT,  PASSTYE. 
FaUsmt  comes  fhnn  paUsnSy  tlie  active  participle  of 
psiior  tosttflbr ;  psMsioe  comes  from  tlie  pasoine  parti- 
ciple of  the  same  verb ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  wmda :  patient  signifies  suffering  from  an  active 
principle,  a  determination  to  suffer ;  passive  signifies 
sttflised  or  acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent, 
Tbe  former,  therefore.  Is  always  taken  In  an  indif- 
forent  or  good  sense :  the  latter  in  an  liidiffiunpnt  or  bad 
sense.  When  physically  applied  paiicnl  denotes  the 
set  of  receiving  Impressions  from  external  agents; 
•  Wlieat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which  the 
Mrest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  beat  and  cold.'— 
MAT.    Passive  Implies  the  stateof  being  acted  upon  by 


High  above  ttiofroond 
Tbeir  BMTch  was,  and  tlie  r««stM  air  upbore 
Tlwir  nimble  tread.— Miltom. 
la  tin  maralapplleatlon  the  distinction  Is  tbe  same ;  but 
fsHmu  \m  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the  sufftring 
qaktiy  ibat  which  cannot  be  remedied ;  as  there  are 
many  aueh  evils  Incident  to  our  condition,  it  has  been 
■ode  ooe  of  tli9  flrat  Ckrlstiaa  duties:  passivemss  is 


comlderetf  as  a  we«kneii^  if  not  a  vice ;  it  is  the  ea 
daring  th«t  from  others  which  we  ought  not  to  endure 

TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT. 

S^ffer^  in  Latin  snffero^  oompoonded  of  sub  and 
/cr*,  signifies  bearing  up  or  firm  underneath ;  beor  in 
Saxon  baras^  old  German  ieron,  Latin  porto,  and  He- 
brew K")3  to  create ;  endure,  In  Latin  vrndnro^  signifieo 
to  harden  or  be  hardened ;  support^  from  the  Latin  snb 
and  Dorto,  signifies  to  carry  up  or  to  carry  from  under- 
neath ounielvos,  orto  receive  the  weight. 

'SiO  suffer  Is  a  passive  and  hivoluutary  set;  it  de- 
notes simply  tlie  being  a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  therefore 
the  condition  of  our  being:  to  bear  is  poeitWe  and  vo. 
luntary ;  it  denotes  tbe  manner  in  which  we  receive  the 
evil.  '  Man,*  says  the  Psalmist,  <  is  bom  to  suffering  aa 
the  sparks  fly  upwards  ;*  henoe  Uie  necessity  for  us  to 
leara  to  bear  all  tbe  numerous  and  diversified  evils  to 
wliich  we  ars  obnoxious ;  '  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
soBBeaoeh  severe  and  tryine  situatioo  as  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  publKk  on  his  behaviour.  Tbe  first  quea* 
tion  which  we  put  concerning  him  is  not,  what  does  iia 
suffer  7  but  how  does  he  bear  it  1  Jf  we  Judge  him  to 
be  composed  and  firm,  resigned  to  providence,  and 
supporiei  by  conscious  integrity,  bis  character  risea, 
and  his  miseries  lessen  in  our  view.'— Biaw. 

To  bear  is  a  siocle  act  of  the  rssolutioo,  and  relataa 
only  to  common  Ills ;  we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses :  to  endare  is  a  continued  and  powerful  act  of 
the  mind ;  we  endure  severe  and  lasting  pains  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  we  endure  hunger  and  cold ;  we  etf 
dHfw  provoeatioBs  and  aggiavatloos;  it  is  a  making  of 
ourselves,  by  our  own  act,  insensilMe  to  external  evils; 
*  How  miserable  bis  state  who  is  condemned  to  endmra 
at  once  tlie  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  vexations  of  calamity.* 
—Blair.  The  first  object  of  educatloo  should  be  to 
accustom  children  to  bear  contradictiona  and  crossea, 
that  they  may  aOsrwaid  be  enabled  tn  eadare  every 
trial  and  misery. 

To  bear  and  endure  signify  to  receive  becomingly 
the  weight  of  what  befolls  ourselves:  lo  support  tAfpa- 
fles  to  bear  either  our  own  or  another's  evils ;  for  w« 
may  either  support  ourselves,  or  be  supported  by 
others:  but  in  this  latter  case  we  6ear  fhim  the  cap^ 
cKy  which  Is  within  ourseivea:  but  we  support  our- 
selves by  Ibreign  aid,  that  is,  by  tJie  consolations  of 
religion,  the  participation  and  condolence  of  friends, 
and  tlie  like.  As  the  body  may  be  early  and  gradual^ 
trained  lo  freoroold,  huncer,  and  pain,  until  it  is  enabled 
to  endwre  even  excruciating  agonies:  so  may  the  mind 
be  brought,  from  bearing  the  roughnesses  of  others* 
tempers  with  equanimlty,or  theunpieasantoesses  whicli 
daily  oecar  wlui  patience,  to  endure  the  utmost  scorn 
and  provocation  which  human  malice  can  invent :  Imt 
whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  ejidure  of  personal  in- 
convenience, tliere  are  sufferings  arising  from  the 
wonnded  affoctlonsof  the  heart  which  by  no  efforts  of  • 
oor  own  we  shall  be  enabled  to  support :  in  such  mo- 
ments we  feel  the  unspeakable  value  of  religion,  which. 
p«ls  us  in  possessloB  of  the  means  <if  supporting  every 


With  inward  consolatlona  ranompena'd 

And  oft  supported^— MiLTon. 
The  words  M^er  and  rndicrs  are  saM  only  of  peiaona 
and  personal  matters;  to  bear  and  support  are  said 
also  of  things,  signif^ng  to  receive  a  weight :  io  this 
case  they  diner  principally  In  the  degree  of  weight  re- 
ceived. To  beor  Is  said  of  any  weight,  large  or  small, 
and  either  of  the  whole  or  anv  part  of  the  weight ;  sup~ 
port  h  said  of  a  great  weight  and  the  whole  weight 
Tiie  beams  or  the  foundation  bear  the  weight  of  a 
house ;  but  the  piilara  upon  which  it  braised,  or  agaiort 
which  it  leans,  support  tbe  weigh! 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEOUIOUS. 

Obodiout  signifies  ready  loobey,  and  outmisoips  the 
disposition  to  submit ;  obsepdous^  in  Latin  obeefuiuo^ 
ftom  obsemuT,  or  the  intensive  oft  and  sopur  to  fol- 
k>w,  signifies  foUowIng  dUigaotiy,  or  witii  Intraaiiy  of 
mind.  , 

One  is  ebediant  to  the  command,  smbmiooivo  to  the 
IS  tothe  ] 


power  or  the  will,  obsequious  1 


)  person.    Oiad»- 


enes  Is  always  taken  in  agood  sense :  ooe  ougfatalwaya 
to  be  obediont  where  oboditnoo  la  due:  oubmissiom  !• 
relatively  good ;  it  may,  Iwwever,  ba  indifibrqnt  or  bad 
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one  may  be  rataii^nw  from  iotarwied  moUve*,  or 
meannen  of  spirit,  wliich  tea  bttw  kind  of  submutiam; 
but  to  be  titkmusioe  for  eoiucience  sake  fs  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  Christian:  obatquiimanett  is  never  good;  It 
!•  an  exeesdve  eonoern  about  the  witt  of  auotber, 
which  haa  alwaya  intereat  for  iu  end 

Obediemce  ia  a  courie  of  conduct  coafonnaUe  elUier 
to  aome  ipecUkk  ruJef  or  the  uprem  will  of  another ; 
tubntueion  b  often  a  dersooai  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedience  to  tlic  law 
by  avoiding  the  breach  of  It ;  we  show  our  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will 
,  the  rule  of  our  life ;  *  The  obedience  of  men  ia  to  imi- 
tate the  obedience  of  anaels,  and  rational  beings  on 
earth  are  to  live  unto  God  as  rational  beings  in  heaven 
live  unto  him.*— Law.  On  the  other  hand  we  show 
snbmieaion  to  the  person  of  tlie  magistrate ;  we  adopt 
a  submistive  deportment  by  a  downcast  look  and  a 
bent  body ; 

Her  at  his  feet,  snbmienoe  in  dlstrsM, 

He  thus  with  peaceAU  words  uprais'd.— Hiltdk. 

Obedienes  is  fbanded  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 

Mgoed; 

In  vain  thou  Udst  roe  to  forbear, 
Obedience  weie  rebellion  here.— Cowlbt. 

SnbmieeiM  ia  a  partial  bending  to  another,  which  te 
eaaily  adbcted  in  our  outward  behaviour ; 

In  all  suhtnission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  bighneas. 

SlIAKSnAEB. 

rbe  understanding  and  the  heart  produce  the  obe- 
dience :  but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
give  rise  to  the  n^aussMm. 

^•^f!^  ""*  «»*aiw#f«»  suppose  a  restraint  on  on«»s 
own  wiU,  in  order  to  bring  U  into  accordance  wUh  that 
of  another ;  but  obeefuionsnett  la  the  comuhing  the 
will  or  peasiire  of  another:  we  are  obedient  from  a 
sense  of  right; 

What  genVous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
Bbali  form  an  ambuafa,  or  shall  IIA  the  sword. 

Pope. 
We  are  eubmieeive  ftom  a  sense  of  necessity :  «  The 
oaiives  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  dispirited,  nadeubnio' 
five,  had  lost  all  desire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  fonner 
liberty.'— Hume.  We  are  obeequiou*  from  a  desire  of 
gaining  favour ;  *  Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you 
forget  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height :  nor  be 
you  so  obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  Just  cause 
to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.'— Bacom.  A 
love  of  God  la  followed  by  obedience  to  hia  will:  they 
are  coincident  sentiments  that  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue :  a  submissive 
conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  Involuntary  sacrifice  of  oor 
Independence  to  our  fears  or  neceositles,  the  evil  of 
which  is  confined  principally  to  the  individual  who 
knaka  the  sacrifice ;  but  obsecui4msksss  is  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  ail  that  Is  noble  In  man  to  base  gain,  tlw 
evil  of  which  extends  far  and  wiide:  OuisnimiisiZ 
man,  however  mean  he  may  be  in  himself,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  vices  of  others:  but  the  i/bseguioue 
man  has  no  scope  fbr  his  paltry  talent,  but  among  the 
weak  and  wicked,  whose  weakness  he  profits  byTand 
whose  wlekedneas  he  encourages.  '* 


ENGLISH  SYNONTMEa 


DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  REflPBCTPUL. 
^P^&  •*«nlfle8  full  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  full  of 
''Tf^T^T  y*  ^'"'yj  t»bed»tnt,  ready  to  obey:  rv 
SMcCfNi,  fbiT  of  resneci  '  '* 

Tiwobedienf  and  respoetfui  are  but  modes  of  the 
AUtful:  wemaybeAcf^wliho«  being  either  cS^ 
JlSir**7iyy^'  ^"'•^••re-o^^^afti^ia.wetre 
either  obedtentm  respectful.    Duty  denotes  what  Is 

SS.^S.S!!^'^""^''  Jltolndependenlofall 
clrcumstanees :  obeAence  and  respect  are  relative  duties 
depending  upon  the  character  and  station  of  Indi vl- 
duala :  as  we  owe  to  no  one  on  earth  so  much  as  toour 
Darents,  we  are  aaid  to  be  dutifki  to  no  earthly  beimr 
besidn:  andlnordertodeeerwttoeminieofArtiS/  a 
eblld  during  the  period  of  his  childhood,  oughito  makS 
a  parent's  wlllio  be  his  law,  and  at  wi  future  period 
ought  that  wlU  ever  to  be  an  object  of  Indifferent 


rs» "^  •""  "^"^  "^  "o  ou  vujcci  oi  inoinerence; 

JJS  SfiJS^f.  'T"*  "^^  meet  with  a  tbouMnd  nnd^ 
W**  chlhtren.'— AnDisoK.    We  may  be  obedient  aarf 


respoetfui  to  others  besldea  our  parents,  ahlioagli » 
them  obedience  and  respect  are  in  the  higiiest  dc^ee  and 
in  the  first  case  due;  yet  servants  are  e^ioined  to  bt 
obedient  to  their  roasters,  wives  to  their  husbands,  and 
subjects  to  their  king  ;<  The  obedience  of  chikiien  Id 
their  parents  Is  the  basis  of  all  government,  and  set  foilk 
as  the  measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us.*-~ADuaoM. 

Respectful  is  a  term  of  sUII  greater  Utitude  than 
either,  Ibr  as  the  characters  of  men  as  much  as  their 
sutions  demand  respect^  there  Is  a  respect/ml  deport- 
ment due  towards  every  superiour ;  *  Let  your  Itthavioar 
towards  your  superiours  in  dignity,  age,  leaminc.  or  aay 
disUnguished  ezcellenoe,  be  full  of  respou  and  defe- 
rence.'—Cuatbaji. 

DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 

Dutv,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding  section,  consblt 
altogether  of  what  Is  right  or  due  from  one  being  to  an- 
other ;  oblifation,  from  the  Latin  obligo  to  Und,  sig- 
nifies the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  in  the  ihhig. 

AUduty  depends  upon  moral  ebU fatten  which  snb- 
Hiats  between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  hi« 
Maker;  In  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  duty  without  a  previooss^fyaKsn,  and  where  there 
is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  My  ;  but  in  the  nilnr 
acceptation,  dutf  is  applicable  tc  the  conduct  of  mania 
their  various  relatiuns;  obligation  only  lo  particttlar 
circumstanoes  or  modes  of  actkm :  we  have  dmiies  to 
perform  as  parents  and  cfaikben,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  ruleia  and  sui^ects,  aa  neighbours  and  cM- 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  judg'd  by  a  private  breast, 
Is  often  whal*s  our  private  Interest, 
And  therefore  those  who  would  that  will  obey 
Without  their  faiteiest  must  their  dutf  weigh. 

DaVDEK. 

The  debtor  is  under  an  obligation  to  dischaigf  debt ; 
and  be  who  has  promised  is  under  an  abttgaaen  ta 
fulfil  his  promise:  a  conscientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  discharge;  'No  man  can  be  under  an 
obligation  to  believe  any  thing,  who  hath  not  sufficient 
means  whereby  he  may  be  assured  tliat  such  a  tUns  to 
true.'- TiLixyrsoa. 

The  dutjf  \a  not  so  peremptory  as  the  obligatian :  the 
obltgation  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  dmtf .  our  aflectlons 
impel  us  to  the  discharge  of  daiy  ;  Interest  or  necesahy 
impels  us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligatian.-  Uroi^ 
therefore  osmetimes  happen  that  the  man  whom  a  seme 
of  <f»iy  cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  ia  ligfai,  will 
not  be  able  to  withatand  the  obUgatien  under  which  lie 
has  laid  himself. 


Jalned  under  the  head  of  Jlecede;  aaitform,  com- 
tndcd  of  eon  and  form,  signifies  to  put  into  the  same 
m;  submit,  in  Latin  submitte,  compounded  of  snb 
I  mtUf,  signifies  to  put  under,  that  is  to  say.  to  Dut 


TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  8UBMIT. 

The  original  meaning  of  cempiy  and  pieU  wlU  im 
explained  under  the  head  of  Jlccedei  aitform,  com- 
pounded c'^ —  —■*  ' '— •- '  .  "Y  ..  » 

form 

and ,  _.„...„^.  .«  p„.  «.«.«, 

one's  self  under  another  person. 

Cen^lianee  and  cenformitf  are  voluntary :  wieUinw 
and  «ii^t>n9ii  are  Involuntary.  * 

CompHonce  is  an  act  of  the  inclinadon ;  conformfiw 
an  act  of  the  Judgement:  compliance  is  altogether  oo- 
tional ;  we  eomplu  with  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure : 
eonformttf  Is  bfndinc  on  the  conscience ;  It  relates  to 
matters  in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  Com- 
pliance with  the  fashions  and  customs  of  those  we  live 
with  Is  a  natoral  propensity  of  the  human  mind  that 
may  be  mostly  indulged  without  Impropriety ;  '  I  would 
not  be  thnnght  hi  any  part  of  this  relation  to  reflect  upon 
SIgnorNlcollnl.  who  In  acting  this  pari  only  essn^ 
with  the  wretched  taste  of  his  aiuirence.'---Aj>Dira! 
Otnformilw  In  religiouc  matters,  though  not  to  be  en- 
forced by  huinan  authority,  Is  not  on  that  account  km 
binding  on  the  oonselenees  of  every  member  In  Uie 
community;  the  neglect  of  this  doty  on  trivial  grounds 
Involves  In  It  the  violation  of  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  moral  law ;  '  Being  of  a  lay  profteion,  1  humbly 
cenform  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  my 
spiritual  superioiin,  and  I  hold  this  obedtence  to  be  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.'-HowBL.  CtanitMcse 
•^''Motimes  culpable,  but  MVomtCf  at  'm&i^^ 
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etieriMB)  b  ttlwayi «  dntj;  *Tbe  Mdontto wblehUw 
world  tollelta  our  e^mpUmiM  sm  rtu  which  forfeit 
eternal  ezpectatiom.* 

C^mplitaut  and  efft^forwritjf  Bn  produced  by  no  ex- 
lemal  actioo  on  the  mind:  they  flow  ■ponteneoutly 
from  the  wilt  and  anderataadlmt;  yieM^Kf  la  altogetlier 
the  reaiiH  of  foreign  agency.  We  eompijf  with  a  wish 
aa  aooD  at  it  le  known ;  it  aeeorde  with  oar  feelfnn  w 
to  do.  we  fieU  to  the  entreatiei  of  othera;  it  b  the 
e^ect  of  petmaaiott,  a  conwraint  upon  the  inclination. 
We  e»mform  to  the  regnlatlone  of  a  community,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  diacretkm ;  we  yicM  to  tlie  Minerloar  Judge- 
ment or  power  of  another,  we  liave  no  choice  or  alter- 
native. We  eemp/y  clieerf ally ;  we  eomfarm  willingly ; 
weyitld  reluctantly. 

To  field  is  to  give  way  to  another,  either  with  one*a 
will,  one'a  judgement,  or  one's  outward  conduct :  9uk- 
fRtsMan  b  the  civhig  up  of  one's  self  altogether ;  it  is  the 
•obstltutlon  of  another's  wlH  for  one's  own.  TieUinf 
Is  partial ;  we  may  vmM  in  one  case  or  Ui  one  action, 
though  not  in  another:  sukmitntn  is  general;  it  in- 
cludes a  system  of  conduct. 

We  fieid  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this  may  sometimes 
be  the  act  of  a  superiour :  we  $uhmit  only  by  adopting 
the  meaanres  and  conduct  proposed  to  us ;  this  is  always 
tlie  act  of  aa  Inferiour.  tuidxng  may  be  produced  by 
means  more  or  less  gentle,  by  enticing  or  insinuating 
arts,  or  by  tlie  force  of  argument ;  mlkmiasiam  Is  made 
"  one  fieMtf  after  a 

Istanee:  weyi«Mto 
[>  others  only :  it  is  a 
weakneas  to  mcM  either  to  the  auggeationa  of  othera  or 
onr  own  inclinations  to  do  that  which  our  Judgements 
condemn;  it  is  a  folly  to  auhmit  to  the  caprice  of  any 
one  where  there  is  not  a  moral  obligation :  it  ia  obstinacy 
not  toytaM  when  one's  adversary  has  the  advantage ; 
h  b  sinful  not  to  avbmit  to  constituted  authorities ; 
■There  has  been  along  dbpute  for  precedency  between 
the  tragick  and  the  heroick  poets.  Arbiotle  would  have 
the  latter  ^ieU.  the  past  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden 
and  many  others  would  never  tyJbmit  to  thb  decbion.* 
— Anmsoiv. 

A  cheerful  convpUoMet  with  the  request  of  a  fHend  b 
the  sincerest  proof  of  Mendahlp; 

Let  the  king  meet  eamplitmce  in  your  looks, 

A  ftee  and  ready  yiddmg  to  hb  wbhes.— Bowa. 
The  wisest  and  most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
the  readiest  to  ctfV'onn  to  the  geneiml  sense  of  the  cooik- 
munlty  la  which  they  live ; 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 

Who  wlU  €0nform  to  philosophlck  ikre^-DBTDSR. 

The  harmony  of  social  life  b  frequently  disturbed  by 
dw  relocunce  which  men  have  to  y>«U  to  each  other ; 
*Tbat  McMinfiMaa,  whatever  foundations  il  might  lay 
lo  the  dbadvantage  of  poslertty,  was  a  speciOck  to 
preaerwiM  in  peace  for  hb  own  time.*— Lord  Halifax. 
The  order  of  civil  aueiety  b  frequendv  deatroyed  by  the 
want  of  proper  raAsHanM  to  auperloura ;  '  Cbrbtian 
people  an^sMl  themaelves  lo  comfwrnakU  observances 
of  the  lawful  and  religious  constitutions  of  their  spi- 
ritual ralen.*— Wnra. 


arts,  or  Dy  tne  force  oi  argument ;  j 
only  to  power  or  positive  f«ree: 
struggle ;  one  nJ^miU  without  reaii 
ourselves  or  others;  weaviaut  to 


COMPLAINT,  TIELDINO,  SUBIHSSIVR. 

As  epiiheu  ftrom  the  preceding  verbs,  serve  to  deslg- 

■aie  a  propensity  to  the  respective  actions  mostly  in  an 

cxcsMlve  or  Improper  degree.  _  ,.    - 

A  t0mpHmt  temper  wmpUn  with  every  wish  of 

another  good  or  bad , 

Be  silent  and  cMi]»l|rtv;  you'll  soon  And 
Sir  John  without  a  medicine  will  be  kind. 

Harrison. 

A  Mihig  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
wrong;  »  A  peaceable  temper  supposes  fi«M«v  ""mI 
aondneending  manners.'— Blair.  A  mibmutw  tem- 
per m^attta  to  every  demand.  Just  or  uiOuat ;  '  When 
forte  and  violence  and  hard  neceaelty  have  brought  the 
yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people'a  neck,  religion  will 
aupply  them  with  a  patient  and  mtJbmuaiM  aplrit'— 
FLarrwooD.  «    *  *  „ 

A  eamplimt  person  wants  command  of  feeling ;  a 
yfeUni^  person  wants  fixedness  of  princlpto;  aaa*- 
wianerppison  wants  resolution:  a  e#ij»i<s«i  dlsposl- 
Om  wOl  be  Imposed  upon  by  the  selflsh  and  unrea- 
"' n  IS  most  un0t  for  com 


mending;  a  nhitt$»n$  dispodtloo  eipuma 

to  the  exactions  of  tyranny. 

TO  ACCEDE,   CONSENT,  C0MPL7, 
ACaUlESCE,  AGREE. 

^eeede^  in  Latin  aeeedot  compounded  of  ac  or  as' 
and  e«fa  to  go  or  come,  aignifles  to  come  or  fall  into  a 
thing ;  content,  in  French  runuentir^  Latin  coaaciitia, 
compounded  of  eon  together  and  eentio  to  feel,  aignifles 
to  feel  in  unison  with  another ;  comply  comes  probabtr 
fVom  the  French  eompUire^  Latin  complaceo^  aigni- 
fying  to  be  pleased  in  unison  with  another;  aequteoce^ 
in  French  ee^ineaeer,  Latin  acqniesco^  compounded 
of  aeoretd  and  quieoco^  aigniflea  to  be  eaay  about  or 
oontented  with  a  thing;  agree,  In  French  agrioTfim 
moat  probably  derived  IVom  the  Latin  ^mo,  in  tiw 
word  eongrmo,  dgnifying  to  accord  or  aolL 

We  scceda  to  what  othera  propose  to  us  by  falling 
in  with  their  ideas :  we  eonoomt*  to  what  others  wish 
by  authorizing  it :  we  eomplf  with  wha*.  ta  asked  of  us 
by  altowlng  It,  or  not  hlnderlna  ii  W9  aequiooee  in 
what  b  insisted  by  accepting  ft,  bnd  oonforming  to  It: 
we  sfraa  to  what  b  propoMd  by  admitting  and  em 
bracing  it. 

We  ol^fect  to  those  thlngi  lo  which  we  do  not  oecade  / 
we  rofuse  those  thlnga  to  which  we  do  not  contenl^  or 
with  which  we  will  not  comply :  we  oppoae  those 
things  hi  which  we  will  not  acqnUoce :  we  dbpute  that 
to  which  we  will  not  agree. 

To  accede  b  the  unconstrained  action  of  an  equal; 
It  b  a  matter  of  discretion:  consent  and  comply  sup- 
pose a  degree  of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of  pro> 
venting  ■  they  are  acta  of  good  nature  or  civility ;  oe- 
fmietce  impliea  a  degree  of  submiasion,  it  b  a  matter  of 
prudence  or  neceaaity :  apte  indicatea  an  aversion  tc 
dbputea ;  itreapectathe  harmony  of  aocial  iniereourse. 

Members  of  any  community  ought  to  be  willing  lo 
accede  to  what  b  the  general  will  of  their  aaaodates, 
<  At  last  persuasion,  menacea,  and  the  impending  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  conquered  her  virtue,  and  we  c^ 
ceded  to  the  fraud.'— Cumbbrland.  Parents  ahould 
never  be  induced  to  content  to  any  thing  which  may 
prove  injurioua  to  their  children ; 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  willeraaanCa.— Siiak8pbarb 
People  ought  not  to  comply  indiscriminately  with  what 
b  requested  of  them ;  *  Inclination  will  at  length  come 
over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  lo 
comply  with  Inclination.*— A nmsoif.  In  all  mattera 
of  diflerenee  It  b  a  hanpy  circumstance  when  the 
parties  will  aefuUtco  In  the  Judgement  of  an  umpire*. 
*  Thb  we  ought  to  acfwutee  in,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in  him  oil  poe- 
sible  perfection* — AnmsoK.  Diflferences  will  soon  be 
terminated  when  there  is  a  wIllingnesB  lo  agree ;  *  We 
agreed  to  adopt  the  Infant  w  the  orphan  son  of  a  db- 
tant  relation  of  our  own  name.*— Cdmbbblabd. 


TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

In  the  former  section  o^raa  b  compared  with  tenu 
that  are  employed  only  for  thinn ;  in  the  present  cast 
it  is  compared  with  words  ss  they  are  applied  to  per- 
sons only. 

Agree  Implies  a  general  samenea;  coincide,  ftom 
CO  t^ether  aiid  the  Latin  ijuido  to  foil,  Implies  a  meet- 
ing In  a  certain  point;  oaaoir,  ftom  eon  together,  and 
cmrro  to  run.  implies  a  ninnlng  In  the  same  oouiae,  aa 
aedng  together  on  the  same  principles. 

Agree  denotes  a  state  of  rest;  coincide  and  concur  a 
state  of  motion,  either  towards  or  with  another. 

Agreement  ta  either  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  aeC 
of  persons  la  general ;  cotnddenee  b  the  voluntary  bat 
casual  act  of  individuals,  the  act  of  one  falling  into 
the  opinion  of  another;  eaaeiirmea  b  the  intentional 
positive  act  of  indivldoab ,  It  b  the  act  of  oneauthor- 
laing  the  opinions  and  measures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  temperament  agree  apon 
most  aubjecta ; 

Since  all  sfraa,  who  both  with  Judgement  read, 

'T  b  the  SUM  san,  and  does  himself  succeed. 

Tatb. 
People  eamMt  eipeet  othera  to  coimeUe  with  then, 

•Vide  Abbe  Olrard:  uConaentlr,  aequietear,  m^ 
hercr,  tomber  d*acord 


lai 
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wlien  they  uIvmm  wtimv«cant  poaitiom ;  « There  Is 
not  iMerhaps  any  couple  whoM  dwpoBitiou  and  relith 
•f  me  are  lo  pcrfecUy  similar  aa  that  their  wUla  con- 
ManUy  eoi»ci^.'— Hawuesworth.  The  wifer  iwrt 
of  majikind  art  backwanl  In  ctnumrriut  tn  Sny 
•chenies  wliich  are  not  warranted  by  experience- 
'The  plan  being  thiu  concerted,  and  mrconsin's  emi- 
amnct  obtained,  H  was  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion.'—Haw««  worth.  «««•- 

When  coincide  and  eo^cMr  are  considered  hi  their 
applicailoo  to  things,  the  former  implies  simply  meet- 
fog  at  a  point,  the  Tatter  running  towards  a  point  •  the 
former  seenu  to  ejcclude  the  idea  of  desicn.  the  latter 
tijat  of  chance :  two  sides  of  diflereiu  triangles  eotn- 
ciA^  when  they  are  applied  to  each  otiier  so  as  to  fail 
op  the  same  points;  two  powers  eommr  when  they 
hpUi  act  so  aa  10  produce  the  same  resist. 

A  cMncid^mce  of  circumstances  Is  sometimea  so 
wiung  and  singular  that  it  can  hardly  be  atlributed 
10  pure  accident;  'A  eoinddau)*  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  without  any  oommoiiicatioii,  since  there 
ere  many  occasions  in  which  all  reasonable  men  wUl 
nearly  Uiink  alike.'-r>IoHiisoii.  A  emu:mrrtnf  of 
e  rcmnstances,  whkh  seemed  all  to  be  formed  to  eom* 
bine,  IS  Bonietimes  notwithstanding  purely  casual- 
'Emineoee  of  sutk»n,  greatncas  of  eflbct,  and  aU  the 
favours  of  fortune,  must  csaciir  lo  place  *»«*'tflTnrf  fai 
pobUck  view.'-~JoBjieoii. 

AGRBBBIBNT,  CONTEACT,  COVENANT. 

COMPACT,  BARGAIN.  '^'*"*'  . 

^tf#re«awia  signifies  what  Is  agreed  to  (e.  TV  agret)  • 

cs»#ra«£,  in  French  evntrMte,  from  the  Latiu  Jntrd^ 

hKa^JjSEi  **!'•?;?"**  iP  ***"«  **>"  together  or 
Mod,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound  • 
€9W»ant,  in  French  etvenanU^  Latin  c«nv«»tv#,  parti- 
ciple of  eimvemo  to  meet  together  at  a  pofait,  shmifics 
the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that  is,  ihc^iiw 

participle  of  commm  to  bind  close,  signifies  the  thhig 
S.r:Wch  people  &inj  themsdTes  cloee ;  bargain,  fh>oi 
tile  Welsh  harian  to  contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the 
•ct  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for.  '••""«« 
An  agrttmemi  is  general,  and  appiles  to  transactions 
of  ev^ry  description,  but  panlcuiarly  such  as  are  made 
between  single  individuals ;  in  cases  where  the  other 


actions  or  gestures,  shouM  be  means  or  sign  whereto 
they  would  express  or  convey  their  dioughta  one  m 
another.*— South.  The  trading  part  of  the  commu- 
nity are  continually  striking  bmrtmn$  ;  *  We  ase  mea 
frequendy  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  makiiMP  a 
ier^atn,  who,  if  you  reaeon  with  them  about  matteis 
of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid.*~LotXB. 

AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  BLBA8IN6. 

The  first  two  of  these  epithets  approach  so  near  in 
sense  and  application,  that  they  can  with  propriety  be 
used  Indiflferemly,  the  one  for  the  other ;  yet  there  is 
an  occasional  difierence  which  may  be  clearly  defined- 
the  agneabU  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  lemper,  and  fMinga  of  a  person:  the  s/es- 
tmi  that  which  pleases;  the  pleanng  that  whidi  ta 
adapted  to  please.  ^^ 

^gr^Mble  expresses  a  feelhig  leas  vivid  thany/M- 
ttmt:  people  of  the  soberest  and  grevett  charac^ 
may  talk  of  passing  agretabU  hours,  or  enioyinc 
agreeable  society,  If  those  boura  were •       ^ 


fi    .     \^   r^     '»  .   "~^  ijwum  were  paosea  OATW- 

i^bf  to  their  turn  of  mind,  or  that  society  whfch  suited 
their  taste;  'To  divert  me,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
Bhakspeare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  unon  a 
I«rt  In  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Thiri  which  fi^W 
my  mind  with  an  agreeabU  horrour.»— SraatE  tS 
young  and  the  gay  will  prefler  9/«a«a»(  society  'whm 
v^i V  »nd mhlh  previl,  suitable  to  UiTilSi Jrf£S 

PfffSiflai  the  i«> 
Whenfirrt  on  this  delightful  land  he  apmads 
His  orieat  beams.-Mu.TOH.  i""" 

A  man  is  ogreeeAle  who  by  a  soft  and  eaev  aditiim 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  otfaen;  a  mante 

{i'SSv^:^  "^  ~"~  ^  '^''y  •^  «-^ 

th£  riSef  ;""*■  •""**^*"***'''^""^  ««linetlv» 
Nor  this  aleae  t'  indulge  a  vain  deikbL 
Add  make  ^pkanag  prospect  Car  the  al|*» 


A  |»lsa«tii#  voice  has  fometUng  in  It  which  we  like 
SLXT*  A    7^*^  "^^  wiUi  poelUve  pleaiJS  ^ 

ifrSnt^tSfsnrssrrwts^^^^^ 

TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT, 
follow,  signlllee  to  be  in  a  line,  fa  the  irter  ae  JoSght 


terms  are  not  so  applicable;  a  eontraei  is  a  Undine 
agreement  between  individuals;  a  simple  agreemaU 
may  be  verbal,  but  a  cMtroci  must  be  written  and 
legally  executed:  ccvmuraC  and  cesteect  are  o^ree- 
«Mat«  among  communiUes;  the  «wMMa<  is  comBmnlF 
a  national  and  publick  transaetion;  the  cm^jI 
spects  individual,  as  membere  of  k  tammSSS,  « 
coromuniUes  with  each  other:  the  bargain/ ia  S. 
Wner  sense,  is  Uk  agre0mmt  solely  in  mau<m  o? 
traJe;  but  applies  figuratively  la  the  smm Imqw  to 
other  objects.  ^^  ^""  "* 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutos  aa  agree- 
jwie<;  a  seal  and  signature  ar«  requisite  for  a'«.»^ 
£5h  f  ?K  ■?'*'""  en««»Bneni  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ftllh  In  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into 
the  nature  of  a  MViaeiii;  a  tasit  SOTaTtrfroutuS 
obligation  in  sU  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  cesJosi; 
■aasseat  to.etlpulatod  tema  of  aale  Biay^iM  a 
SMvaiii. 

.ii:**?S!  "?*?  :?"  vresswat  to  meet  at  a  certain 
Jme; 'Prog  had  givenlBis  word  that  he  wouldmS 
Sfir*^";?*''""**"*^  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
JekH  BfM).  -f  wo  tradesmen  enter  into  a  •sS3^  to 
«ny onajoint trade; 'liisimpoasibletoseeihetoM 

S?r  .L?£±';r  r*s*  *•  "•»»«*»«>.  wl*S 

tneir  api«ndaBRa  of  seals  and  attestations.'  wltboui 
wondering  at  the  depravity  of  thSneSSTwIm  ™2 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  prSniaSbfi^SlSSi 
£i  P'J'Jck  evidences.'-JoVilSrTL'^^J^ 
E^ndmade  a  •w^^iumtwithKii^CharissKSSled 
the  solemn  covenant ;  ^^mnm 

Of  ceemsMle  broke;  three  peals  of  thonder  Jofai. 
,      .  Dryusn. 

£n^*.  'iS^  ^  Pwemasons,  every  individual  is 
"»■■  and  first  estahllwbment  of  speech,  there  wm  im    iMii-^-JrT-ini^*""  i"  "^  oeviour  aeeord  with  the 


An  agreemmi  between  two  thlMi  reqvlrcs  an  m^ 
tire  sameness;  an  aeaordmua  n^mlr!^£JSl 
jejmWance;  a  euiiaUenese  lJ5Z^i*1jSS^ 

Opioid  lyrss,  liMlinp  asesrd,  and  tamaen  MiL 
.,  Two  fatemenl.  agree  wWe?  are  ta  ST riSiia 

pioMirnvie  seasatMBs ;  that  Mctts  CNir  tsM*  ^i»h  ■»<.> 
wtah  to  adopt,  or  in  adljpting^lw^pSSiJL  * 

Where  there  la  w>^Jg,Sient  in  tfiTSSStiabof 
nZ.SiZJ^''^  «b«?^uthSilfc:ity  ma^TS^^i: 
liS  ^.'  l^  *  repn^entatlon  of  any  thing  Zmll 
2SLT?'*  »•">«»>  -tated  from  other  qJa^STit 
wnres  to  corroborate :  it  is  advisable  that  tiU  m^  .^ 

ISil^co^JS^K?  '^•"'  '^  '•^^  »  "'^ 

bJ^tl^'Z£!!!i^ilJ!^yV^^  "^  opinion,  there  ean 
I1.JE.-!!S""*^  or  habit;  where  there  is  no  aT 
SI^« ' Tri'  •^•r  *•"  ^  n«  harmony;  wh^ 

Hii2?I*"..?**"'°*  **  "<»•  'r^  men  mast  agree  to 
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mmC,  tfief  do  wlrtly  Mt  to  tav«  uqr  inteicoiine  with 
each  other; 

The  laurel  ftod  the  myrtle  BweeCs  ofree.— Drtdm. 
'Metre  a&ds  and  k  adapted  to  the  memory ;  It  accord* 
to  muakk,  and  Is  the  vehicle  of  enthuskunn.'— Cuiuicif 
i^Bo.  *  Rollo  foUowed,  in  the  pariltion  of  his  atatea, 
the  cuatoma  of  tbe  feudal  law^  which  waa  then  uni> 
▼eraaliy  eaiabliahed  in  the  aoutliem  countrieB  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  auiied  the  peculiar  circumatoaeea  of 
the  ace.'~HoMa. 


CX>NSONANT,  ACCOEDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

Otntonmnt^  ftom  the  Latin  eomcnana^  pcurtkiple  of 
c»n  and  mouo  to  aound  together,  slgniflea  to  sound,  or 
be,  in  unison  or  harmony;  accordant^  from  aeeord  (v. 
TV  ^gre€)y  signUles  the  quality  of  according;  eoit- 
ttBtatt^  (him  the  Latin  coiuistetUj  participle  of  con- 
giMta^  or  com  and  siHo  to  place  together,  slgnifiea  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  stand  In  unison  together. 

Otmsonant  is  employed  in  matters  of  representation ; 
mce0rdant  In  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment ;  eon- 
Mtent  in  mattera  of  conducL  A  particular  passage  Is 
esnamMiii  with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Scriptures;  a 
particolar  account  is  accordautt  with  all  one  hears  and 
seea  oo  a  sut^ect ;  a  person's  conduct  is  doc  always 
cansisUmt  with  his  station. 

THie  eomMmtoMee  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  regard  to  the  character, 
dignity,  and   mission  of  our  Blessed   Saviour,  has 
.....        ..  -^  _  .^  .  *       which  constitutes  the 

'Our  faith  faithedis> 


justly  given  birth  to  that  form^  which  constitutea  the 
cstaUislied  reUgion  of  Eogtand;  '  Our  faith  fai  the  dis> 
eoveries  of  the  Gospel  will  receive  conflrmation  from 


discerning  ttieir  conaamanu  with  the  natural  send 
meats  of  tlie  human  heart.*— Blair.  The  oiuordanee 
of  the  propbeciea  respecting  our  Saviour  with  the 
event  or  his  birth,  life,  and  suflferiDfB,  are  incontestable 
evidences  of  his  being  the  true  Hessiah;  'The  dlf- 
Ibrenoe  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  not  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  it  accords  with  the 
ludversai  aenae  of  the  human  mind.'— Blaui.  The 
umnstemef  of  a  man's  practice  with  his  profeadoa  is 
the  only  criterion  of  his  sincerity ; 
Keep  one  comnHmt  plan  fkora  en^  to  end.— ADmaow. 
Comoomamt  is  opposed  to  dissonant;  accordant  to 
distordaat ;  ommoUnt  to  InconalstenL  Omsonaneo  is 
not  so  poeitive  a  iMng  as  either  aeeordaiue  or  con- 
guiemof^  which  respect  real  events,  circumstances, 
and  aeiioM.  Oiuamaaes  mootly  aerves  to  prove  tlie 
initb  of  any  thing,  but  aoaoaamea  does  not  prove  Its 
ftlsehood  until  it  amounu  to  direct  dinordanoe  or  m- 
eontuienew.  There  is  a  diuonaneo  ia  tlie  accounla 
glvoi  by  ine  four  Evangelists  of  oar  Saviour,  which 
aerves  to  prove  the  abaence  of  all  coUtision  and  impoa- 
lare,  since  there  ia  neither  difeordaMcs  nor  MCMtaiftsncf 
hi  what  they  haveielaied  or  omitted. 


TO  CONCILIATB,  RECONCILB. 

C^meOiattt  la  Latfn  caacOiaCw,  partldple  of  eoa- 

csKs;  and  rweomcOe^  ta  Latin  racMctfis,  toth  come 

from  emuitivm  a  conncll,  denoting  unity  and  harmony. 

CmnHata  and  tsesn^tle  are  both  employed  In   tbe 

i  9€  uniting  men's  aifectlona,  but  under  diflbrent 


Tbe  umeiKaior  geta  the  good  win  and  aflbctions  fbr 
hiaiaelf;  the  rocmeOm'  unitea  the  aflbctiona  of  two 
peiBOMa  to  eaefa  other.  The  condliator  may  eltlier 
fate  new  aflbetiona,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost; 
the  racomctUr  always  renews  aflbctlons  which  have 
been  ooee  loat.  The  best  BMans  of  eraetltattiv' esteem 
is  by  rooameiUng  all  that  are  ai  variance. 

C^mdUaU  Is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  publicic 
flartona;  *The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  In 
the  style  of  anthorltv,  for  it  Is  his  profession  to  summon 
aaakind  to  their  duty;  but  an  uncommissioned  In- 
siraeter  win  study  to  comeiKaU  while  he  attempts  to 
eoireet  .'--OiTXBSELAjfn.  Rceondte  Is  Indifferently  em- 
ployed Ibr  those  In  publick  or  private  stations;  *He 
(Homndond)  not  cnly  attained  his  purpose  of  unltloR 
dtaunt  parties  to  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
tee  of  rceameilorof  gained  them  to  himself.'— Fkll. 
Mea  la  power  have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
if  wminatJMg  tin  good  wiU  of  those  who  are  most 


avena  to  their  aulliorlty,  and  thas  fwsadlnif  themia 
meaaurea  which  would  otherwiae  be  odious. 

Kindness  and  coodesoeasioB  serve  to  coneiUato;  m 
friendly  inihienoe,  or  a  weU-timed  exercise  of  aothorl. 
ty,  ia  often  aueeeasftilly  exerted  in  rtconcUing.  Gmh 
eiUaU  is  employed  only  for  peraonr,  or  that  which  ia 
peiBonal ;  butreconct/ia^is  aAn  employed  in  the  sense 
of  bringing  a  person's  thoughts  m-  feelings  In  nniaon 
with  the  things  that  he  has  not  liked  before,  or  migltt 
be  expected  not  to  like :  *  it  must  be  confessed  a  happy 
attachment,  which  can  reconeiU  the  Laphinder  to  hie 
freeslng  snows^  and  tbe  Aftlcan  to  hie  acorehing  aun.' 

COMPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

OmpatiblBj  compounded  of  com  or  mm  with,  and 

potior  to  soflbr,  signifies  a  fitness  to  be  sullbred  together ; 

camaioteat,  in  Latin  conaiotmoy  partici|rie  of  conticto^ 

compounded  of  con  and  «wto,  to  place,  signifies  the 

fitneasto  be  placed  togetliej*. 

ConipaiibiW.y  has  a  principal  lefbrence  to  plana  and 

eaaures;  oonsuUney  to  character,  conduct,  and  sta* 

tioo.    Eveiy  thing  Is  compatikU  with  a  plan  which 

does  not  Interrupt  Its  prosecutton;  every  thing  is  coa- 

tutmt  with  a  person's  atatfc>n  by.  which  It  is  neither 

degraded  nor  elevated.    It  is  not  cowpatibU  with  the 

'  'isdnUne  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  interftr- 

•  Whatover  ia  mtowmaUkU  with  the  highest  dig. 

nlq^  of  our  nature  slKMtid  indeed  be  excluded  from  oar 


converaatlon.'~IlAWKBswoRTa.  It  is  note 
with  tlie  elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a  dergy- 
man  to  engage  ia  the  ordinary  puiaulta  of  other  men ; 
Truth  ia  always  conoiotent  with  itself,  and  needs 
noiUng  to  help  it  oau'— Tiu.oTaoN. 

mCONSIBTENT.  INCONGRUOUS, 
mCOHERENT. 

Tneonsiotomtt  flom  oioto  to  place,  marks  the  unfltoesa 
of  being  placed  together ;  ineongmouoy  (torn  congrua 
to  suit,  marks  the  unsnitableness  of  one  thins  to  an- 
other ;  iMcokerent,  from  kareo  to  slick,  marks  the  inca. 
pacity  of  two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to  each 
other. 

fueouaiotonof  attaehea  either  to  the  actlona  or  aenti 
meals  of  men ;  moomgruiif  attaehea  to  the  modes  and 
qualities  of  thhip;  imeokerenep  to  words  or  thoaghta: 
things  are  made  taesnttsteal  by  an  act  of  the  wUi ;  a 
man  acta  or  thinks  tneonsiaUnUp^  accordlna  to  liis  own 
pleasure ;  *  Every  individual  is  so  unequal  to  himself 
that  nmn  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  incoif 
oioUnt  behig  In  the  universe.'— Huobbs.  /nesvmtty 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things;  there  Is  scMne 
thing  very  mcsiMTium«  in  blending  the  solemn  and 
decent  service  of  the  church  with  the  extravagant  rant 
of  Methodism:  ^The  solemn  Introduction  of  the  Phos- 
nix,  in  tlie  laat  scene  of  Sampson  Agonlsies,  is  ineon- 
gruout  to  the  penoaage  to  whom  It  is  ascribed.'— 
joniraoii.  IneokormuB  marka  the  want  of  cohersace 
in  that  whioh  ought  to  follow  In  a  train ;  extemporaiy 
efibaions  from  the  pulpit  are  often  distinguished  asoet 
by  their  incoherence ;  'Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with 
tbe  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  iace> 
A«reMtatuir  pass  for  high  rhetorlck.'— South. 

CONFOBIf  ABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUTTABLI. 

Qmformablo  signifies  able  to  conform,  (v.  To  com- 
plf)^  that  is,  having  a  sameness  of  form ;  agreeable^ 
the  qusllty  of  being  able  to  agree  (v.  TV  agree);  suit- 
abU,  able  to  enit  (v.  7b  agree). 

C&nformable  ia  employed  for  mattora  of  obllgatioa: 
agreeable  for  matters  of  choice ;  euiUble  for  mHtters 
or  propriety  and  discretion :  what  is  conformabU  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  ^ven  rule  of 
others;  'A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  tU^\ 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  bis  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  earry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  ha 
finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others  na 
well  as  to  his  own.*— Aootson.  What  Is  agreeabU 
accords  with  the  feeUngs^  tempers,  or  Judseuienu  c| 
ourselves  or  others;  'As  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  argumenta  for  the  souPs  Immortality,  agree  ibU 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  docuine,  I  believe 
your  readers  wOl  not  be  dtvleaied  to.see  how  the  saua 
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RTOil  tniU)  ghinei  la  the  pomporRoman  eloqaence.*— 
BuoHBB.  What  to  suUaiU  socordi  with  outward  clr- 
cuiiHtoiJcea;  *  I  tUnk  banflng  a  cuthion  give*  a  man 
too  warilke  or  perbapt  too  theatrical  a  ttgan  to  be 
•uiu^k  to  a  CbrlfUan  oongregatioii.*— Swirr.  It  is 
the  buaineH  of  thoae  who  act  for  othem  to  act  eonform- 
mklf  to  their  direction ;  U  ii  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act 
Mgrec0^lf  to  the  wiebea  of  a  friend ;  it  la  the  part  of 
m/wy  man  id  act  niiahlg  to  bia  itation. 

Ttiodecisionaof  a  Judge  iniMt  beairietly  eoa/ormeUe 
to  Uie  letter  of  the  law  ;  bo  Ib  seldom  at  liberty  to  con- 
mil  bM  view*  of  equity :  Ui»  decidon  of  a  partisan  is 
always  ofreeabU  to  the  temper  of  his  party :  the  style 
of  a  writer  should  be  nutabU  to  his  subJecL 

Conformable  is  most  commonly  employed  for  mat- 
tem  of  temporary  moment;  agreeubU  and  natabU  are 
SMMly  said  ol  thmgs  which  are  of  constant  value :  we 
biake  tbinp  €«^ormabU  by  an  act  of  discretion ;  they 
are  ogrMobU  or  awUable  by  their  own  nature :  a  treaty 
or  peace  Is  made  eo^formabU  to  the  preliminariea ;  a 
legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agrteobim  to 
the  Divine  law ;  it  Is  of  no  small  ImporUnce  for  every 
aian  to  act  sniuiblf  to  the  character  he  has  aaaumed. 

TO  HT,  SUIT,  ADAPRAOCOMMODATE, 

Fit  slgnUlea  to  make  or  be  /t;  nut  to  make  or  be 
notable;  ed^t,  fkom  «^(««  fl^  to  make  JU  for  aspe- 
3iflck  porpoae;  mecammodMf^  to  make  cmnmodloiis- 
■drtcsl,  to  make  a  thing  such  as  it  is  desired  be. 

To  it  and  nut  are  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  apnly . 
log  tbfn«i  to  each  other  as  they  are  Intended :  buMb  is 
cnpkiyed  mostly  In  regard  to  material  and  Amlliar 
objects.  A  tailor  JUs  on  m  coat,  or  a  coat  JU*  whed  It 
Is  made  right  to  the  body ;  "^ 

Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couehiBg  low. 

Fit*  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow.---Pops. 
Stat  b  empkiyed  for  Intellectual  or  moral  objects- 
•Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  aSlon 
with  this  special  observance,  thai  you  o'eratep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature.'— Shaksfkaes.  So  also  iatransi 
tively ; 


,  it  Isof  — «.«, 

the  Christian  duties 


-.r^..«^  to  be  ranked  omonf 

It  is  an  oU  observatioB  widdi 


has  been  made  of  politicians,  who  would  rather  iaph 
tiate  themselves  with  their  sovereigns,  theu  piomois 
his  real  service,  that  they  aeeommodaU  their  eounscb 
to  his  inclinations.*— A omsoH.  The  term  adapt  k 
sometimes  applied  to  things  of  a  less  fomiiiar  nature ; 
'  It  mav  not  be  a  useless  inquiry,  in  what  respects  tbp 
love  of  novelty  is  peculiariy  adamttd  to  the  prese« 
state.*— Grovk.  *  Adhesion  maybe  In  pan  ascribed, 
either  to  some  elastical  motion  in  the  piciiid  glass,  or 
to  the  exquisite  aiaiptatimi  of  the  ahnoet  innumerable, 
though  very  small  asperities  of  the  one,  and  the  nu- 
merous little  cavities  of  the  other,  whereby  the  snrfaea 
do^bM^K  in  with  one  another,  or  are  as  it  wei«  daspcd 
together.'— BoTLB.  """" 

^ccssiModais  and  a^u$t  are  both  applied  lo  the 
aflUrs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept  or  put  in  rigfai 
order;  but  the  former  implies  the  keeping  aa  weU  h 
putting  lo  order;  the  latter  simply  the  nutiittg  in  order. 
M<m  s^cMiiMdats  each  other,  that  is,  make  tbina 
commodious  for  each  other ;  but  they  adiuat  iMngt 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Hius  they  acatm- 
wwdau  each  other  in  pecuniary  matters ;  or  they  odtMC 
the  ceremonial  of  a  visit.  On  this  ground  we  may  say 
that  a  diifcrence  is  either  acnamm^dated  or  adfuMttd : 
for  it  is  aeeommodatedj  inasmuch  as  the  parties  yield  lo 
each  other ;  it  Is  ai^uaud,  inasmuch  as  that  which  was 
wrong  is  set  right ;  *  When  things  were  thus  far  sd- 
justedt  towards  a  peace,  all  other  d^^rancw  were 
soon  aeceimMdatsd.'- Adoisom. 


Ill  tw'ts  It  now  the  Joys  of  fove  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  angolah,  and  too  wUd  my  wo.— Fopb. 
In  an  extended  application  of  the  terma  to  jl«  is  intrarwt- 
Hvely  used  for  what  Is  morallyjtt  In  the  aatore  of  things ; 
Nor  /t«  it  In  prolong  (he  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.— Pon. 
Whence  we  speak  of  tbejbness  of  things;  auit  ia  ap- 
plied either  transitively  or  intransllivelyln  the  senae  of 
■*^  ^u*  ****??  *^i^^^  person's  taste,  or  one  tUng 
swte  with  another ;  *  The  matter  and  manner  of  tlieir 
tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so  nited  to  their  diflbrent 
educaUons  and  humoura,  that  each  wouhi  be  improper 
In  any  othtr.'— DainaM?  uuKropcr 

Her  purple  habit  site  with  aneb  a  gnce 

On  her  smooth  ahouldeia.  and  so  smcs  her  iboe. 

Detssn. 
The  one  Intense,  the  other  mlU  remiss, 
Cannot  well  auit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tfcdious  allke^MiLTOH.  «»»P"^ 

To  ada/e  is  a  species  of  JUting;  to  aeeonmcdaU  Is  a 


•pedes  of  ssitaiur ;  both  appiie^'totiie  intdlect^ri  and 
of  couMdous  beings.    Adaptatum  b  an 


2J^  5f  ?^  ®^  w.-«ou.  oeings.  Jiaaptatum  Is  an 
act  of  the  judgement ;  aecommodatian  is  an  act  of  the 
will :  we  oda^t  by  an  exercise  of  discretion ;  we  ae- 
tvmmedaU  by  a  management  of  the  humours-  the 
adaptation,  does  not  Interfere  with  our  Interests:  but 
tlM  accommodation  always  supposes  a  sacrifice :  we 
•dsjrt  our  language  to  the  undentandlngs  of  our 
hearets ;  'It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  oflends  the  ear, 
but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  s5unds  as  well  m 
words  to  the  things  he  tr^ts  of.'-PoFE.  wj  «2^ 
madaU  ourselves  to  the  humours  of  others;  «He  had 
altered  many  tbinga,  not  ihat  ihev  were  not  natural 
before,  but  that  he  might  accommodate  himself  to  the 
age  In  which  he  lived  *-DRTDai».  The  mind  of  an 
Infln  '«ly  wise  Creator  is  clearlv  evinced  In  ihe  worid, 
yythe  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends: 
!i*  li^u.  ^^*:^  ■**  ^  ^^P^  ®ne  ^^^i  to  another,  as 
S/^**?  *!!2!!1**®  ^J 1™*"'*!*?  ■"  ^^^^  work  together 
tor  good  to  those  who  love  him.'— Blaie.  A  spirit  of 
tcommadatian  la  not  merely  a  characieristlck  of  polite 


TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  aUALDPT. 

To  Jit  signifies  u>  adopt  means  In  order  to  makejtt, 
and  conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  other  termi, 
which  difier  principally  in  the  means  and  circumstances 
of  JUting :  to  eyn^,  probably  fVom  the  old  barbarous 
LiBtIn  eacUpare  lo  lumlsh  or  adorn  shipa,  Is  to  /c  out 
by  furnishing  the  necessary  materials :  to  rrtpert^mm 
the  Latin  prmparo,  compounded  of  ^ra  and  para  to 
get  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  ot 
StUng  in  future:  to  qual^y,  from  the  Latin  a^aiiico, 
OK  facia  and  naUa  to  make  a  thing  as  it  should  be,  k 
loCt  or  furnish  with  the  moral  requlsitea. 

To  ^  Is  employed/or  ordinary  cases ;  to  eew»  «mlv 
for  expeditions ;  they  may  be  both  employed  in  apell- 
cation  to  Uiesame  obiects  with  this  dlstincUon.  a  vSsel 
Is  MiMMd  when  it  is  fornWied  wlUi  everv  ihlnc  re- 
oulsite  for  a  vovage ;  it  Is  fitted  by  simply  puUiiw  those 
things  to  it  whkh  have  been  temporally  mno^^; 

With  long  resounding  cries  Ihey  urge  the  train. 
To  jtt  the  ships  and  launch  Into  the  main.— Popc. 
The  word  equip  la  abo  applied  figuratively  In  the  same 
sense ;  *  The  religious  man  to  equipped  for  the  storm  aa 
well  as  the  calm  in  this  dubious  navigation  of  lift.*— 
Blaie.  To  Jtt  is  for  an  Immediate  purpose ;  to  prapara 
.  u?'  •remote  puTWse.  A  person  dts  himself  for 
taking  orders  when  lie  is  at  the  university :  be  prnareo 
himseir  at  school  before  he  goes  to  the  uiuv^ty. 
To /t  is  to  adopt  posiUve  and  decisive  measures-  to 
prepare  Is  to  nse  those  which  are  only  precarious  -  a 
SMf '  fif  *''"*?'^  ^^  "«^"»«  Horai  by  icMliac 
yirgn  with  attention ;  Impreparaa  for  an  ezaraination 
bygoing  over  what  he  baa  already  learned. 

To  fit  U  said  of  every  thing,  both  in  a  natural  and  n 
moral  aense :  to  enalify  »•  «s«l  only  In  a  moral  aenae. 
^!  ii  f!^?2y^  «oeUy  for  acquhements  whkh  nra 
tained  by  labour:  auaiify  for  ihoae  whieh  are  gaine4 
by  intellectual  exerdon ;  a  youth  jb«  bimaelf  for  a  me- 
chanical biuuness  by  working  at  it;  a  youth  ml3K« 
himself  for  a  profcr-'—  *-  ^-"-^~-  *^-  *?™ 
course  of  studies. 


fession  by  following  a  p»'*kiilar 


COMPETENT,  FITTED,  aUALIPTED. 

Qmpeteat,  in  Latin  eampataiu,  participle  oTsmk. 
peto  to  agree  or  suit,  signifies  suitable ;  fitted  sitnifiea 
made  fit;  «»«ij^  particlole  ot^a^,  frS  uS 
Latin  quahe  and/«ctb,signides  made  aslt  ought  to  bT 

Oemp^eneff  mostiy  respects  the  mental  endowmenta 
and  attainments  ;^tae««  tile  diapoeldon  and  character  • 
qualOUatton  tile  artificial  aequifemeois.  A  perwm  im 
ccmpetent  to  undertake  an  a«oe ;  fitted  or  gumiified  S 
fill  a  situation.  '      *^      ^ 

Familiarity  wlUi  any  subject  aided  by  strong  mental 
aodowmenta  gives  ceayslMcv.-  auitaUe  h2lta  aiM| 


ENGLISH  8TNONTME8. 


mD]mr  conMltuto  tlie  JUiu9$ :  ■cqaaintance  with  the 
biuliieab  lo  be  done,  and  expertnew  In  tbe  mode  or  per- 
rorniing  U,  constUuleB  the  qual^ficaticn :  none  ofaould 
pretend  to  give  their  opinions  on  Mrious  subjecu  who 
are  not  ctnmpeUnt  Judges;  none  but  lawyers  are  com- 
petent  to  decide  in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  medical 
men  are  e^mfUeiU  to  prescribe  medicines;  none  but 
divines  of  sound  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  determine 
on  doctrinal  questions:  ^Man  is  not  cttN^etrnt  to  decide 
upon  the  good  or  evil  of  many  events  which  befall  him 
fn  ihis  life.*— CoMBKRLAMn.  Men  of  sedentary  and 
studious  habits,  with  a  serious  temper,  are  roost  JUtsd 
to  be  clergymen :  *  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinaiy 
than  a  mule  1  and  yet  what  ntore  palpable  aigumeot  of 
Pmvidence  than  it  ?  The  members  of  her  body  are  so 
exactly jlood  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life.'— Aom- 
so:«.  Those  who  have  the  most  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best  qua- 
liJLed  for  the  important  and  sacred  office  of  instructing 
the  people ;  '  Such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as 
otl&en  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  im- 
^'— JoM 


parted  as  others  are  fnoii/M  to  en)oy. 

Many  are  fvsii^  for  managing  the  cooeems  of 
others,  who  woukf  not  be  wwptint  to  manage  a  eoD> 
cera  for  themselves.  Many  who  are  jUUd  fnm  their 
turn  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge,  may  be  unfor- 
tunately MCMSipelsai  for  want  of  the  requiaile  fuai^ 


FIT,  APT,  MEET. 

Fit,  fhm  the  Latin/t  It  is  made,  stgiiliytngmade  for 
the  purpose,  is  eitiier  an  acquired  or  a  natural  pro* 
perty ;  apt,  In  Latin  optas,  from  the  Greek  &m»  to 
connect,  is  a  natural  propeity ;  aiMt,  ftom  to  meet  or 
measure,  signifying  measured,  is  a  moral  quality.  A 
house  is  JU  for  the  accommodation  of  the  liunlly  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  builder; 

Be  lends  him  vain  Goliah*s  sacred  word, 

TbejUtest  help  Just  fortune  could  aflbrd.— Oowlbt. 
The  young  mind  Is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad 
impressions;  *  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 
phrase  commit  it  to  your  memory.*— Sie  Hbnkt  Sid- 
iiKT.  Meet  Is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spiritual 
matlen  or  in  poetry;  U  Is  «uce  to  offer  our  prayers  to 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  an  things ; 
lly  image  not  imparted  to  the  brute 
Whoee  fellowship  therefore  not  uitsusc  for  thee, 

.  Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shooldst  dlslUce. 

MlLTOM, 


CONCORD,  HARMONT. 

Tlie  idea  of  union  Is  common  to  both  thev  terms, 
hot  under  difierent  circumstances.  Concord^  hi  French 
eanearde^  Latin  ameordia,  (Vom  eon  and  cm*,  having 
the  same  heart  and  mind,  is  generally  employed  for  the 
onion  of  wills  and  al!bctions ;  AarsunNf,  in  French 
heraievae,  Latin  AarsMiiis,  Greek  ipuovCh  CHimlfNtf  to 
lit  or  suit,  signifying  the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting, 
ranects  tlie  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

There  may  be  concord  without  kormonf.  and  kar- 
a#ay  without  concord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord 
wlio  are  at  a  distance  fh>m  each  other ; 

Kind  eomcordy  heavenly  bora !  whose  UissAil  reign 

Holds  tills  vast  globe  in  one  surrounding  chain 

ScMii  of  the  worid.~TicKBL. 
Umrwomrng  is  mostly  employed  for  thoee  who  are  in 
dose  eonnexten,  and  obliged  to  cooperate ; 
In  us  both  one  soul 

^arwmf  to  behold  in  wedded  pair ! 

Slore  grateful  than  barmonioua  sounds  to  the  ear. 

MtLTOR. 

Come^rd  should  never  be  broken  by  relations  under  any 
circoflntanees;  karmonjf  is  indispensable  In  all  mem- 
hara  of  a  foniily  that  dwell  together.  Interest  will 
•onetimes  stand  In  the  way  of  brotherly  concord ;  a 
hive  of  rule,  and  a  docmatieal  temper,  will  sometimes 
dislorb  tlie  kmrwumf  or  a  fkmliy.  Concord  is  as  essential 
t»  duMicstick  happiness,  as  AarsMay  is  to  the  peace  of 
sneicir  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  business. 
WiMit  €om«ord  can  there  be  between  kindred  who 
fcjulaa  each  other  1  what  kmrmonf  between  the  rash 
CI  Then  tanns  ara  both  applied  to 


thaacremmt  «r 


musick;  but amcord  aiddy  i 

twor  or  more  sounds ; 
The  roan  that  hath  no  moalck  in  idmnlf. 
Nor  is  not  roov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  Bounds, 
la  fit  for  treasons,  vlllanieB,  and  spoils. 

SHAKSPSAai. 

But  JUnnm  respects  the  effect  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  sounds ;  ^Harmony  is  a  compound  idea  made  up  of 
diOerent  sounds  united.*— Wxttb.  Harmony  has  also 
a  farther  application  to  objects  In  general  to  denota 
their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  AorsMmy  of  tbfain 
Aa  well  as  that  of  aoonds,  from  dtscsrd  springs. 
DaiinAM. 
'  If  we  eonalder  tlie  world  In  its  subserviency  to  maOi 
one  would  think  k  wn  made  for  our  use;  but  If  w« 
consider  it  in  Its  natural   beauty  and  harmony^  one 
wotthi  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  fbr  our  plea- 
sure.'—Addisor. 


MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE. 
JTsMp,  In  Latin  sisisdia,  from  smIss,  in  Greek  ptkoi 
a  vene,  and  the  Hebrew  71  So  ^  word  or  a  verse ;  Aar- 
sMny,  hi  Latin  AorsMaia,  Greek  ippmfla  conoofd,  lyom 
dpM  apio  to  fit  or  suit,  slgniflnthe agreement  of  sounds} 
accordamec  denotn  the  actw  state  of  according  («.  To 
agroo)* 

Moody  signifies  any  measured  or  modulated  sounde 
measured  after  the  manner  of  verae  into  distina  mem- 
bers or  parts;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or  adapting 
diftreot  modulated  sounds  to  each  other;  mdody  is 
therefore  to  harmony  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we  uiusl 
first  produce  melody  hy  the  rules  of  art ;  the  karmomg 
which  foltows  must  be  r^ulated  by  the  ear :  there 
may  be  melody  without  harmonyt  but  there  cannot  be 
harmonM  without  wulody:  we  speak  of  simple  melodp 
where  the  modes  of  musick  are  not  very  much  diveraC 
fied;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  harmony  unleat  there  be 
a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each  other. 

A  voice  is  melodiou*  inasmuch  as  it  la  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  regularly  modulated  note;  it  Is  harmonuma 
inasmuch  as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duces no  discordant  sounda.  The  song  of  a  bird  is 
mdodiono  or  has  melody  in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  Is  a 
coDcaienation  of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted  to  be 
regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to  the  musical 
ear; 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  niahtlngalea !  Oh  pour 

The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  verse.— Thohson. 
There  is  kamuny  in  a  concert  of  voien  and  iniln»* 


Now  the  di8temper*d  mfaid 
Km  lost  that  concord  of  harmoniom*  powers, 
Which  forma  the  soul  of  happlnen.— Thohsok. 
Accordance  is  strictly  speaking  the  pronertv  on  whieh 
both  mOody  and  harmony  is  founded :  for  the  Whole  of 
musick  depends  on  aa  accardanco  of  sounds ; 
The  musick 
Of  man's  fUr'compoaltlon  best  aecordo 
When  *t  Is  hi  concert— fiBAjcsPCAan. 
The  same  distinction  marks  acc«rdaii««  and  harmowy  la 
tlie  moral  appliealion.    There  may  be  occaaionaTos- 
cordanee  of  opinton  or  feeling ;  but  karmomy  is  an  en- 
tire acc#rdaac«  in  every  pomt. 


CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 
Correopondenl,  in  French  correopondant^  tnm  tlie 
Latin  eitsi  and  roopondeo  to  answer,  signifies  to  answer 
in  unison  or  In  uniformity ;  anowerahU  and  enitahlo 
from  anewer  and  suit,  mark  the  quality  or  capacitj 
of  onswertn^  or  niunf,  Carreopendeni  supposes  a 
greater  agreement  than  answorahUy  and  anoworatHo 
requires  a  greater  agreement  than  onitablo.  Thinfi 
that  eorreepond  must  be  alike  In  sin,  shape,  eotour  an# 
every  minute  particular;  those  that  anemer  must  be 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose ;  thoee  that  tmt  must  hava 
nothing  dlsproportlonaie  or  diseordanL  In  the  artifl 
clal  deposition  of  Ihraitore,  or  aU  mauenor  art  and 
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£NGUSH  STKONTMES. 


OTnameaC,  It  is  oTeoaaUcrable  ItaporUneeto  have  KMBe 
tUngB  made  to  ttrrtp^nd^  w  that  tliey  may  be  placed 
In  fwiiabU  direcdoos  to  ommmt  u»  each  oUier. 

In  the  moral  appUoalioo,  actione  are  Mid  to  mtmw- 
fnd  wiUi  proreMoua ;  Ibe  racoeai  of  an  ujidertakiag 
to  mgttrotr  the  ezpeciation ;  particular  aieaMires  tonoi 
the  DurMue  of  individuala  it  Ml  eorruponds  with  a 
wofeesloa  of  friendnhip  to  refute  aesiBtance  to  a  friend 
IP  the  time  of  need ;  *  Af  the  attractive  power  in  bo- 
dies is  the  most  univeraal  principle  which  produceth 
imiurAerable  eflbeta,  so  the  corrtgponding  social  appe- 
tite in  human  souls  is  the  great  spring  and  source  of 
moral  actions.*— Bkrkblbt.  Wild  schemes  under- 
taken  without  theugbl,  will  never  mmwst  theezpeeu- 
tlonsor  the  prqiectors;  *  All  the  features  of  the  face  and 
tooes  of  the  voice  mtwtr  Uke  sirinp  upoa  musical 
InsirumeQts  to  tiie  impressioBa  made  on  them  by  the 
Bind.'— UuoBBs.  li  never  nuU  the  purpose  of  the 
BeUUi  and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  ne- 
oessilous ;  'When  we  consider  the  injSnite  power  and 
wisdom  of  tlie  MaiteraWe  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
9%iukU  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe, 
that  the  species  of  croatuies  should  also  by  gentle  de- 
crees ascend  upward  from  ua.'— AomsoB. 


ASSENT,  OOHSBNT,  APPROBATION, 
OONCURRBNCB. 

Ji§»mt^  In  Latin  a«sei»t«9,  is  compomded  of  e«  or  orf 
and  MtiUio  to  think,  sonifying  to  bring  one*s  mind  or 
fudgement  to  a  thing:  approbaUam  in  Latin  SMrota- 
iM,ls  compounded  of  o^  and  probo  to  prove,  signify- 
ing to  makes  thing  out  good:  con»ent  and  ewuMrrence 
are  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  articles. 

Jifent  respects  tlie  Judgement ;  eotMOki  respects  the 
will.  We  assent  to  what  we  think  true ;  we  content 
to  the  wish  of  another  by  agreeing  to  it  and  allowing  it 
Soqie  men  give  their  hasty  (u$eKt  to  propositions 
Which  they  do  not  fully  underatand;  'Precept  gains 
only  the  cold  approbati»n  of  reason,  and  comp&  an 


tuaent  which  judgement  frequently  yields  with  re- 
luctance, even  when  delay  is  impossible.'— Hawkss> 
woBTM.    Some  men  give  their  hasty  contnu  to  mea- 
inres  which  are  very  buudicious. 
What  In  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream. 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  esiucat  to  do.— Miltos. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  tnie  believer  not  merdy  to  osssiic 
ta  the  Ghriatian  doetrinea,  but  to  make  them  the  rale 
of  his  life:  those  who  co/ttaaU  to  a  bad  action  are  par- 
taken in  the  guiltof  it 

Jipprabatien  is  a  species  of  •$anA;  eoneurremee  of 
cauaemL  To  ^prove  is  Dot  merely  to  auaU  to  a  thing 
that  is  dght,  but  to  feel  it  positively ;  to  have  the  will 
and  Judgement  In  aeoordance;  eMcttrrviiM  is  the  eon- 
scat  of  many.  Jljpprobalian,  respects  the  practical  con- 
duct of  men  in  theh  iotaroomae  wiili  each  other :  sMeni 
Is  given  to  speculative  truths,  abitcBet  piopoaltiMa,  oi 
dirsot  aaiBrtioos.  ItisahaM|r.thii«wheQowactioiis 
awet  with  the  afprobati^n  of  olheia ;  but  It  is  of  ilule 
importaace  if  we  haive  not  at  the  same  time  aa  iwproa- 
fftf  conscience; 

That  not  past  me,  bat 
By  learned  approbotin  of  my  Judges.     . 

Bbaxbpb^b. 
We  may  often  aMen<  to  the  premises  of  a  question  or 
proposition,  without  admitting  the  dedlictloiis  drawn 
Roan  them ;  '  Faith  is  the  aaaent  lo  any  proposition  not 
thus  made  out  by  the  deductioo  of  leasoo,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  proposer.*— Lockb. 

Coneyrrtnc*  respecU  matten  of  general  concern,  as 
eMM«iU  respects  those  of  Individual  interest.  No  I4U 
In  the  house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a  second  read- 
ing without  the  eencufrtmca  of  a  majority ;  '  Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal  craeairrnicf 
af  nobles  and  people.*-SwiFT.  No  parent  shouM  be 
induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his  cMueiii  to  what  his 
judgement  disapnroves ; '  I  am  fltf  from  excusing  or  de- 
nying that  compiiaaee :  for  plenary  osnenu  it  was  noL* 
•— Kuo  Cmablbs. 

wf  atfenx  is  opposed  to  oontradictloB  or  denial ;  csmmU 
to  refusal ;  appfbotimt  to  dislike  or  blame ;  ameur- 
•ra««  to  opposition:  but  we  may  sometimes  seem  lo 
^ve  our  as#Mt  to  what  we  do  not  expressly  contra- 
ilct,or  seem  to  apprane  what  we  do  not  blame;  and 
va  areauppond  to  cnumt  to  a  lequcat  when  we  da 


not  posltivelT  lefbaa  it  We  may  as|»f»«s  ar  tfnp 
prove  of  a  thfag  without  giving  an  Inlhnadon  either  o( 
our  nmAottra  or  the  contrary:  but  MiuwreiiM  can- 
not be  altogether  a  necsdve  action ;  it  milst  be  signified 
ord"^         sMtougb  that  need  not  necessarily  be  a 

Ttitnmmt  of  some  people  to  the  most  fanpoitant 
truths  Is  so  tame,  that  it  might  with  no  great  difficulty 
be  converted  into  a  contradiction ;  'The  evidence  of 
Ood*sown  testimony  added  unto  the  natural  ossntef 
reason,  omoerning  the  cenainty  of  them,  doth  not  a 
little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.*— Hookbb.  He 
who  Is  anxtoos  to  obtain  universal  emrsAoiMm  or  evea 
to  escape  censure,  wlU  find  his  fhte  depictured  In  the 
Mo^  the  old  man  and  bis  ass;  'Thie  Is  as  much 
diftrence  between  the  amrobatmn  of  the  jndfemeal 
aodthe actoal volitions ofthe wUI  wiUi relation  to tiie 
aame  object,  as  there  is  between  a  man*s  viewing  a  de- 
sirable thing  witii  his  eye  and  blsreacbiog  after  ft  with 
hU  haML'— Sotrra.  Accordfaig  to  the  old  proverb,  *Si 
lence  gives  ensenti'  'Whatever  be  tiie  reason.  It  ap. 
pears  by  the  common  evMeiie  of  mankind  that  the  want 
of  vtitue  does  not  Incur  equal  contempt  with  the  want 
P^'^r:?:^''""^***"*  ^  *•  not  uncommon  fbr 
mlnMertal  men  to  give  their  C9iw«rrence  In  parliament 
to  the  measures  of  admbiistradon  by  a  silent  vote, 
wtate  tiioee  of  tiie  opposite  party  spout  forth  their  op. 
Dodtion  to  cateh  tiie  applause  of  iKe  multitode :  'S 
Matthew  Hale  mentions  one  case  wherein  the  Lords 
may  alter  a  money  bill  (tiiat  is,  from  a  greater  to  a  tas 
time)— here  he  says  die  UU  need  not  be  aent  back  to 
ttieOoBUBona  foe  their esncirrsnes.*-BLACKai««. 


TO  CONSENT.  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

Content  baa  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
bead  of  Atxada;  permit^  In  French  porwuttro,  ^-^^ 
pormiitoy  compounded  of  per  and  siicts,  aignlfiea  to 
send  or  let  go  past;  oUow.  in  French  elfeiTer,  can. 
pounded  of  ed  and  Unter,  hi  German  Ubem,  to^  Ger- 
man ioesn,  Ac  fhom  Uie  Latin /aadvw  to  pralae,  aod. 
aestogiveone*saasenttoatiiU«  ^^^ 

The  idea  of  determining  toe  conduct  of  oUma  by 
some  authorixed  act  of  one*s  own  is  common  to  tiM» 
terins,  but  under  varkNiadrcumstances.  Theyexprem 
either  tiie  act  of  an  equal  or  a  supeiiour.  ^^ 

As  toe  act  of  an  equal  we  eomoent  to  that  in  which 
we  have  an  interest ;  we  pormit  or  aUow  what  is  lor 
tiie  accommodation  of  otiien :  we  ottow  by  "MySlne 

2.2PP°*iJ^'*^  **y  *  <""«  expreilon  of^ 
win ;  contracts  are  formed  by  tiie  cmwciu  of  tiie  oartiei 
who  are  interested;  »«pwi» 

Whenthou  canst  ttyjy  call  tiwee  vfrtuas  thine, 

Be  wlea  and  free,  by  heaven's  content  and  ntine. 

Dbtbbb. 
The  proprietor  of  an  estoto  permiu  hU  IHends  to  snoit 
on  his  ground:  '  You  have  given  me  your  permuSmt 
for  tills  address,  and  encouraged  mebyyour  wrnsaland 
approbation.*— Dbydbh.  A  person  aibios  of  nuun 
through  hiapremlaei:  *  I  was  by  ttie  freedom  SIS! 
bu  among  mends  tompted  to  vent  my  thooabto  with 
negligoncc'-BoTLB.  It  is  aomedmes  prudmt  to  om- 
tnt;  complaisant  iapermit;  good  naturvd  or  wank  to. 
auow. 

When  applied  to  superlonrs,  content  is  an  act  of  pcj 
va»  auihority ;  pervat  and  aUim  are  acts  of  prhnato 
or  publlck  authority :  in  the  first  case,  content  MeS 
mattersof  serious  Inoporunce ;  permA  and  oUnTr^ 
gard  tfaoaa  of  an  indiflerent  nature :  a  parent  oomtomtM 
to  the  establishment  of  his  children ;  he  MraaSsttom 
{SiirS?  *Hr*i"  *^'**'  ^*  *''<«*'*««»  to  coo  veree  witb^ 

We  must  iMuae  before  we  give  our  content ;  It  is  an 
express  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  otiiers ;  it  tovolvca 
our  own  Judgement,  and  tiie  future  interests  of  tixHn 
who  are  under  our  control ;  ^^ 

Though  what  tiiou  teU*st  some  doubt  widiin  me  mov^ 
The  frill  relation.— UiLToa. 

TWs  la  not  always  aoneeosaary  to  ^enatutnr  and  «•• 
hwmgj  tbaf  are  partial  actione,  which  iSquire  no 
more  than  tiie  bam  exereiss  of  autiiority,  and  Involve 
no  otiier  consequences  than  the  temporary  plaaaare  of 


the  parties  concerned.  PubUcki) 
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or  thtt  perMm  Whn  i»  ftathorised  wenuU  or 
aiUws,  Fentit  tn  thte  cMe  mtains  its  podttve  lenw ; 
mtUw  Hb  iMgative  mow,  as  kHfore.  Ooreniineiit /rer^ 
■mU  individiuUa  to  fit  out  privatocn  in  time  of  war ; 

*  AAer  men  have  acqairod  ■■  much  aa  the  law/w  iiirt< 
them,  they  have  nothing  lo  do  but  to  talie  care  of  the 
paMtck.'— 8wirr.  When  magistrat«  are  not  vigilant, 
many  thinp  will  be  done  waich  are  not  aiUwtd; 

*  They  referred  all  laws,  that  were  to  be  paared  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  conaldered,  correeied,  and  allswed  l>y  the 
•tata  of  England.'— Sfbmibk.  A  judge  it  not  p^rwtU- 
tad  to  paas  any  eenteace,  but  what  ie  atricUy  oonlbrm- 
ablc  to  law :  every  man  who  is  accused  Is  «Momed  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  or  intrust  it  to  aaotber,  as  he 
thinks  flL 

All  these  terms  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  with 
the  same  distinction ; 
O  no!  our  reason  was  not  vainly  lent ! 
If  or  Is  a  slave,  but  by  its  own  eensml.— Dnoan. 

Shame,  and  his  eooadence. 
Win  not  |»enM<  bim  to  deny  itwRAMDOLTH. 

*  I  think  the  strictest  moralistB  Mmo  ft>rms  of  address 
to  be  used,  without  much  regiud  lo  their  literal  accep- 
tation.*—Jout  son. 


TO  AmflT,  ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUFFER, 
TOLERATE. 


<ii—n,  In  Praneh  sOTwUtv,  «j»hu  ■«■■•*•«,  ««■«■- 
pniAded  of  lul  and  snM«,  signMea  lo  send  or  to  sufier 
to  pass  into;  to  ailsw,  in  rreneb  stiensr,  compounded 
of  the  Intensive  syllable  si  or  sd  and  Ipmt,  in  German 
Imkeuy  old  German  tevteon,  low  Geonan  ieoen,  Swe- 
dish ls/)s«,  Danish  loosr,  Jec  i«tin  Jms  praise,  lan- 
der* to  praiae,  sicnllleslo  give  praise  or  approbailon  to 
a  thing;  pcrsrii,  in  French  pmrmtUre^  Latin  jMrsritte, 
iseompoundedof  serthrouch  or  away,  and  mitlc  to 
Midorletgo,sigiilQriogtoMtkgoltsway:  Myfo-,  in 
Franch  Mmig^rir»  Lua  tuffw^  is  compounded  of  tmk 
and  /ertf,  signifying  to  bearvrtth;  Mra<s,hi  Latin 
tolcraTns,  participte  of  to<OTw,  from  the  Greek  rAd»  to 
sustain,  signifies  also  to  bear  or  bear  with. 

The  actions  denoted  by  the  first  three  terms  are 
more  or  lesi  voluntary ;  those  of  the  last  two  are  tnvo- 
hmtary ;  «dsn<  is  less  voluntary  than  oXLnm  ;  and  that 
than  permit.  We  admit  what  we  profess  not  to  know. 
«r  seefcaot  to  prevent ;  we  Mow  wbatwe  know,  and 
tacitty  consent  to ;  we  ptrmit  what  we  authorial  by  a 
fbrraal  consent ;  we  Mjfsr  and  ulercU  what  we  object 
io,  bat  do  not  think  proper  to  prevent  We  admit  of 
tfeiep  from  inadvertence,  or  tlie  want  of  Inclination  to 
prevent  them ;  we  allow  of  things  from  easiness  of 
leaiper,  or  the  want  of  resolotioa  to  oppose  them ;  we 
wit  tilings  (torn  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  diiBilke  to  re- 
we  ouffer  thinn  for  want  of  ability  to  remove 
tbem ;  we  tolerato  things  fVom  motivee  of  discretion. 

What  is  adwdttsdt  allowed,  suffered^  or  toUraied. 
has  already  been  done ;  what  is  permiUed  is  desired 
to  be  done.  To  admit,  auffer,  and  toUrate,  are  said  of 
what  ought  to  be  avoided;  allow  nnd permit  of  **^' 
food,  bad,  or  indillerent  Suffer  Is  employed 
with  regard  to  private  Individuals;  tolerate  wicn  re- 
nect  to  the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit  of 
nmlliartties  from  pereons  In  a  subordinate  station,  as 
ihev  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  Impertinent  ft-eedoms, 
which  though  not  allowable  cannot  be  so  conveniently 
rcaented :  in  thb  case  we  are  often  led  to  permit  what 
we  might  otherwise  prohibit :  it  is  a  great  mark  of 
wealuiess  and  blindness  in  parents  to  suffer  that  in 
liieir  children  which  they  condemn  in  others:  opi- 
nioDS,  however  absurd,  in  matters  of  religion,  must  be 
toUrated  by  the  civil  authority  when  they  have  ac- 
quired such  an  ascendancy  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
vented without  great  violenoe. 

A  well-regulated  society  wtn'be  careftil  not  to  admit 
of  any  deviation  from  good  order,  Which  may  aiter- 
ward  lieoome  Injurious  as  a  practtee;  *Both  Houses 
declared  that  they  could  sdsitt  of  no  treaty  with  the 
kli^,  tni  h^iook  down  Ma  Mandanl  and  recalled  his 
pw  laaiaiioni.  to  whieh  the  parllameBt  aapposed 
ihamaalvea  to  be  declared  traitors.'— Hohb.  It  fla* 
aaaaUy  happaasthat  what  has  been  aUswsd  firom  in- 
■aiHthiii  is  afterward  clabned  as  a  right;  'Plutarch 
sipa  vary  flaely*  that  a  maa  sbouM  not  allMS  himself 
li  !■••  avaa  Iw  (HMMtaii'— Abdook.    Mo 


Kwer  can  psrsnl  ttial  whtoh  Is  prohibllsd  ly  thd 
vine  law; 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  voor  shores, 
l^fitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oarsj 
Aat  If  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.— Dry  onr. 
When  abuses  are  t^ffered  to  creep  in,  and  to  take  deep 
root  in  any  established  Institution,  it  is  diflicult  to  brink 
about  a  reibrm  without  endangering  the  existence  of 
the  wIm^  ;  '  No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who 
is  only  not  sick,  wfehout  he  feel  within  himself  a  light- 
some and  invigorating  principle,  which  will  not  o%ffer 
him  to  remain  idle.— Spkctator.    Wlien  abuses  are 
not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate  them  than  ma 
the  risk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ;  '  No  man  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  humour,  whim,  or  particu- 
larity of  behaviour,  by  any  wtm  do  not  wait  upon  him 
for  bread.*— Stbeuc. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

JMmiU  and  aUow  are  here  lakes  mostly  .in  i 
tion  to  thln^i  that  the  mind  assents  to,  and  in  tl 
they  are  eloady  allied  to  the  word  gramt,  which,  Oka 
the  words  gnarantm,  warrami,  and  guard,  coom  floni 
the  Geraian  «d4r«a  lo  see  or  kiok  to,  Ac.  signifying 
liere  to  take  consideration  of. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  a  poaMon ;  allow  the  pro* 
pvlety  of  a  remark;  fraal  what  Is  desired.  Some  qen 
will  not  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
bad  habits;  'Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  libe- 
rally confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems  tp 
discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not  sincere.'—* 
Johnson.  It  Is  ungenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  lo  those  who  eflhct  any  reformation  in 
themselves ;  '  The  zealots  in  atheism  are  perpetuaUjr 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allow  that  neiiher  of  them  ahall  get  any  thing 
by  the  bargain.'— AnmsoH.  It  is  necessary,  before 
any  arfument  can  be  commenced,  that  something 
should  DO  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides ;  •  I  take  it 
at  the  same  time  (br  granted  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other  arguments.' 


TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQtTBBT. 

Jiak  (v.  To  atky  •mmitfre)  is  here  taken  to  denote  an 
expression  of  our  wishes  generally  for  what  we  want 
from  another ;  begia  contracted  from  the  word  beggar, 
and  the  German  begekren  to  desire  vehemently ;  re- 
qmeot  In  Latin  requioitut,  participle  of  re^ro.  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  qamro  to  sedt  or  look  aner  with 
indicadonsof  desire  to  posaaas. 

The  ex|wession  of  a  wish  to  some  one  to  have  some- 
thing is  the  common  idea  comprehended  In  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  simple  signification  of  osft.  It  Is  the 
generick  term;  the  other  two  are  speclflck :  we  aok  in 
begging  and  reqweoting,  but  not  vies  vered. 

Aekmg  Is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station ;  In  conse- 
quence of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other.  It  li 
requisite  for  every  man  to  ask  somethl'^  of  another: 
the  master  atkt  of  the  servant,  the  servant  aaka  of 
the  master ;  the  parent  aeka  or  the  child,  the  chUd 
asks  of  the  nar^t  Begging  marks  a  dc^ee  of  de- 
pendence which  is  peculiar  to Inferiours  in  station :  we 
ask  for  roatten  of  indiflbrence ;  we  beg  ttiat  which  we 
think  is  of  importance :  a  child  aoke  a  favour  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  begs  the  assistance  of  one  who  is 
able  to  afibrd  it:  that  is  asked  for  which  Is  easily 
granted ;  that  is  begged  which  is  with  difilculty  ob- 
tained. To  aok  therefore  requires  no  effort ;  but  lo 
beg  Is  10  aok  with  importunity ;  those  who  bv  merely 
asking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  what  they 
wish  will  have  recourse  to  begging. 

As  oslr  sometimes  implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a 
vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  necessity , 
politeness  has  adopted  another  phrase,  which  convey* 
neither  the  imnerlousoess  of  tlie  one,  nor  the  urgency 
of  the  other ;  this  is  tlie  word  requesL  Asking  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  superiority ;  begging  that  ofsubmls- 
don ;  refnosting  has  the  ah*  of  Independence  and 
equalUy.  Asking  burden  too  nearly  on 
BWDtof  penonalllbarty;  *iVfnVtBl 


an  InfHnga- 
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hf  making  an  appeal  to  tha  feelings:  rwfMuts  leave 
the  liberty  of  granting  or  refusing  unencumbered.  It 
it  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to  oak  without 
eodfidering  the  circumManeea  amf  situation  of  the 
person  atktd ;  they  wan  ready  to  take  without  per 
mission  that  which  is  oMked  if  it  be  not  granted ; 

Lei  him  punrue  the  promis'd  Latian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  i  u»k  hiq)  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  an  InierTal  from  wo.— Drtdbr. 
Selfish  and  greedy  pe(^le  beg  with  importunity,  and 
in  a  lone  that  admits  of  no  refbeal ; 

But  we  must  b9g  our  bread  la  olimes  anknown, 

Beneath  the  ueorching  or  the  ftoaeo  zone.— Detbcw. 
Men  of  good  breeding  tender  their  rtfuesia  with 
moderation  and  discretion;  they  rtqueat  notliingtet 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  eoniplled 
with; 

But  do  not  you  my  last  vfuui  deny, 

With  yon  perfidious  man  your  int'rest  try. 

Detokk. 

A»k  la  altocetber  exploded  firom  poltle  lUb,  alihongh 
htf(  Is  not  We  may  beg  a  peiaon's  accepttiwe  of  any 
thing :  we  may  beg  him  to  favour  or  honour  us  with 
bis  company ;  but  we  cau  never  talk  of  makinr  a  per- 
son's acceptance,  or  a$king  him  to  do  qs  an  honour. 
Jteg  in  such  cases  Indicates  a  oondesoension  which  is 
aometlmes  not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  occasion 
reqmmt  is  with  more  propriety  substitttled  in  its  plaQ0. 

TO  BEO,  DESIRE. 

Beg  In  Its  original  sense  as  before  given  («.  TV  ask^ 
heg)  signifies  to  duire;  deeire^  m  French  deeir^ 
Latin  dendero^  comes  fhun  detido  to  Qz  tlw  mind  on 
•n  object. 

To  beg^  marks  the  wish ;  to  tfsstrs,  the  will  and  de- 
«rmina3on. 

Beg  Is  the  act  of  an  infbrionr,  or  one  in  sobonUnate 
londliton ;  dMtre  is  the  act  of  a  superiour :  we  beg  a 
thing  88  a  fiivour;  we  dwtre  It  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
their  parents  to  grant  them  an  Indulgence ; 

0he  *I1  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  beg  him  tell 

The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  agalB.--SonTHaEif. 
f  arents  detire  their  children  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
Be«s ;  '  Once,  when  be  was  without  lodgL-ig,  meat,  or 
tlothea,  one  of  his  Mends  left  a  message,  that  he  d&- 
aired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  it  was  his  Intention  to  assist  him ;  but  was 
very  much  disgusled  that  be  should  presume  to  pre- 
scribe the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  I  believe  reAiaod 
to  seehim.*— JoHMsoN. 

TO  BEG,  BESEECH,  80UGIT,  ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  niPLORB,  CRAVK 

Beg  Is  here  taken  as  belbre  (v.  TV  ask,  beg) ;  be- 
«Mdk,  compounded  of  be  and  seecA,  or  teekj  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  to  seek  strongly;  solieitj  in 
French  soliciter^  Latin  etUeito,  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  solum  or  (oe«m,  and  eite  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to.  signifying  to  rouse  tUUxetber;  entreait  compounded 
or  en  or  m  and  treaty  in  French  trotter,  Latin  tracto 
to  manage,  signifies  to  act  upon ;  suppiieaU^,  in  Latin 
supplieatuSi  participle  of  sainil^,  compounded  of  «ii^ 
or  snb  and  pUcs  to  mid,  signifies  to  bend  the  body  down 
In  token  of  sobmisslon  or  distress  in  order  to  awaken 
notice;  implcrey  in  French  mhrer,  Latin  iinploro, 
compounded  of  im  or  in  and  ploro  to  weep  or  lainent, 
Unifies  to  act  upon  by  weeping;  eraoe,  in  Baxon 
craotan,  signifies  to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  asking,  varied  as 
to  the  person,  the  object,  and  the  manner;  the  first  four 
do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  dependence  in  the  agent  as 
the  last  three :  to  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want ;  to  beseech^ 
entreaty  and  seUaty  a  stale  of  urgent  necessity ;  sup- 
•lieUe  and  implore^  a  state  of  abject  distress ;  crme,  the 
lowest  state  of  physical  want:  one  begs  with  impor- 
tcnity;  beseeehes  with  earnestness;  entreuta  by  the 
^rce  of  reasoning  and  strong  representation ;  one  soli- 
dtf  by  virtue  of  one's  interest ;  suppUcates  by  an  hum- 
ble address;  implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
humiliation. 

Begging  Is  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need  as- 
sistance: beseecking  and  enireaXing  are  resorted  to  by 
fHends  and  equals,  wbea  tiiey  want  to  Influmoe  or 


It  bsnstUmg  is  nofa  i  _  . 
more  aigumentaii  ve :  sHteitttioms  are  employed  m  ob 
tain  favours,  whidi  have  more  respect  to  the  cireusr 
stanees  tlwn  the  rank  of  the  eolicilor :  MUfplicatim^  and 
impUrmg  are  resorted  to  by  suflbren  for  tlie  relief  of 
their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those  wlm  have  tbe 
power  of  averting  or  Increasing  the  ealamity :  eraeng 
Is  the  eonseqoence  of  tonging;  it  marks  an  eamestnesi 
of«iipp/i««eiMi:  an  abject  stale  of  sulleringdep«idaice. 
Those  who  have  any  objea  to  obtain  oommooly  have 
recourse  to  begging  ; 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  1 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  up,  and  ftom  the  tmiciier  begs  her  life. 

Dkydkk. 
A  kind  parent  wlH  sometimes  rather  beseeek  an  unda 
tiftti  child  to  lay  aside  Ms  wicked  courses,  than  plunge 
him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  Ill-timed  ezerelae  of  aa- 
thorlty ;  *  Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  never 
pouts  when  it  is  ill-treated ;  It  pinea,  it  besetdttsy  it 
l«nguishes.*~STaaLB.  When  we  are  emireeAsd  to  do 
an  act  of  civility,  it  is  a  mark  of  unkindaeai  to  be  lieed- 
iew  to  the  wishes  of  our  friends; 

I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  proiast  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heav'n,  so  slie  could 
EnUre^i  some  pow'r  U>  change  this  currish  Jew. 

SHAKSrSABB. 

Gentlemen  In  office  ars  perpetually  exposed  to  the  ssh 
otattoM  of  their  Mends,  to  procure  lor  thwnsdvcs  oi 
their  conneziooB  places  of  trust  and  emolumeot ;  '  As 
money  collected  1^  subseripiloo  Is  noccmarily  received 
in  small  sums,  Savage  was  never  able  to  send  bis  poons 
to  the  press,  but  for  many  yean  oontinuod  his  soUdtar 
(<on,  and  squaadered  whatever  he  obtainad.*— ^on- 
soif.  A  slave  «i9p2«eate«  his  master  for  pardon,  wboBi 
lie  has  offended;  '  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyroonnel, 
not  In  a  style  of  siippUcaUein  and  i«apect;  but  of  re- 
proach, menace,  and  oontempt.*--JoBNsoii.  An  of- 
fender M^biw  mercy  for  the  mitlgaiioB,  If  ooc  the 
remission,  of  his  punishment; 
Is  *t  then  so  hard,  Monlmia,  to  foiglve 
A  fkult,  where  hamUe  love,  like  mine,  issplsres  thee  1 

Otwat. 
A  poor  wretch,  Buflbrinf  with  hunger,  ermes  a  mnrad 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive. 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crovs, 
And  only  bope  foiglveoess  in  tlm  srave. 

Bown*s  Jaiib  Sbobb. 


BOUCITATION,  mPORTONTTT. 

SoUdtaUm  (e.  TV  beg)  is  general ;  importem%,  from 
the  Latin  tinvortimiM,  or  in  and  partus,  signifiea  a  run- 
ning into  harbour  after  the  manner  of  aisireascd  mari- 
ners, is  a  vehement  and  troublesome  form  of  soliciu- 
ttM.  Solicitation  is  itself  indeed  tint  which  gives 
trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  always  unrea- 
sonable :  there  may  be  cases  in  which  we  may  jrield  lo 
the  solicitations  of  friends,  to  do  that  which  %ve  have 
no  objection  to  be  obliged  to  do :  but  importetuity  Is  that 
solieitation  which  never  ceases  to  apply  fur  that  which 
it  Is  not  agreeable  to  give.  We  may  sometimes  be 
urgent  in  our  solicitations  of  a  friend  to  accept  some 
profilbred  honour;  the  solicitation  however,  in  this 
case,  although  It  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action:  the  tsmorfaiu  (y 
of  beggars  Is  often  a  politick  means  of  extorting  money 
ftom  Uie  passenger ;  *  Although  the  devil  cannot  compel 
a  man  to  sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  man  with  continual 
solicitations.*— Sovm.  The  torment  of  expectation 
is  not  easily  to  be  borne,  when  the  heart  has  no  rival 
engagements  to  withdraw  It  from  the  ia^ort»$diMes  of 
desire.*— JoujisoM. 


PRE88INO,  URGENT,  OfFORTUNATE.  - 
Frsssti^  and  «r/«it,  ftmn  toprws  and  «ry«,  are  ap> 
plied  as  qualifying  terma, eltfaar  to peraons or  tbtai0s; 
importunate,  from  the  verb  to  importumoy  winch  pro- 
bably signifies  to  wish  to  get  Into  port,  to  Ir  ' 
port,  Is  applied  only  topersona.  In  regard 
it  la  said  altber  of  0M*i  dMMOdi^  one'a 
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mtf»  oxtaorlttiow ;  vf/ort  li  nid  of  one*8  nlicitatiou 
oremrefuia;  <iiw«r(iiMt«  is  said  of  one'a  begging  or 
applying  for.  TbBpregsmf  hu  more  of  violenee  In  it : 
It  Is  supported  by  f&roe  and  auUiorlty ;  it  b  employed 
in  mailers  of  rigbt,  and  appeals  to  the  understanding ; 
*  Mr.  Qay,  whose  seal  in  your  ooneera  is  worthy  a 
friend,  writes  to  me  in  the  moM  prtawtHg  terms  about 
IL*— Pora.  The  tnyeai  makes  an  appeal  to  one*s 
fieeUiip ;  it  is  more  perauasive,  and  is  employed  In 
matters  of  favour;  '  Neither  would  be  have  done  it  at 
•U  but  at  my  iir^«i««y.*— Swift.  The  h^oHMuaU  has 
■ofloe  of  the  force,  but  none  of  the  authority  or  obligation 
of  the  pressing- ;  R  ia  employed  in  matters  of  personal 
Cralification:  ^Sloepmay  be  put  off  ftt>m  Ume  to  time, 
yet  the  demand  is  of  so  importmtuas  a  nature  as  not  to 
remain  long  unsatiided.*WoHN80M.  When  applied  to 
things,  pressing  is  as  much  more  forcible  than  nrgsntj 
as  In  the  former  case ;  we  apeak  of  a  pressing  necessity, 
an  urgent  case.  A  creditor  wUl  be  pressing  for  his 
money  when  he  feara  to  lose  it;  one  friend  1s  urgent 
with  another  to  Intercede  in  his  behalf;  beggan  are 
commonly  in^srtuMots  with  the  hope  of  teaalag  persons 
oat  of  their  money. 

TO  DB8IRE,  WISH,  LONG  FOR,  HANEER 

AFTER,  COVBT. 

Desire,  In  Latin  decsdene,  comes  fVom  desid*  to  rest 

or  fix  upon  with  the  mind ;  wish,  in  German  vlMsdUn, 

eomes  from  wmrae  oleasure,  signifying  to  take  pleasure 

In  a  ibing ;  iong,  from  the  German  Umgen  to  reach 

after,  signifies  to  seek  after  with  the  mind;  hunker^ 

r«r,  or  kangj  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  wlih 

*!  mind ;  covet  is  changed  from  the  Ladn  eupio  to 


httngsi 
one's  I 
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The  demrs  is  imperlooa,  it  demands  gratification; 
*  When  men  have  discovered  a  passtonate  dsetre  of 
ftme  In  the  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is 
more  apt  to  show  Itself,)  ihey  become  sparing  and  re- 
served in  their  commendations. '—ADmsoM.  The  wish 
is  lesi  vehement,  it  consists  of  a  strong  inclination ;  *•  It 
is  as  abmrd  in  an  oM  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of 
youth,  as  it  would  be  In  a  young  man  to  wish  for  the 
stiengtli  of  a  bull  or  a  horse. '^tbrlx.  Longing  is 
an  impatient  and  continued  specif  of  dmlre; 
Extended  on  the  fun'ral  couch  be  lies. 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies. 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eye8.~-PopK. 
Honksring  Is  a  dsoire  for  that  which  is  set  out  of  one's 
reach ;  *  The  wife  is  an  old  coquette  that  is  always 
hanksrimg  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.'— Adoi- 
soM.  Oneting  is  a  dsoire  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  what  It  Is  in  his  power  to  grant ;  *  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  saves  his  head  liy 
discovering  it  was  the  thing  which  aU  women  most 
c^«t«d.*— Gat.  We  Assire  or  long  for  that  which  is 
near  at  band,  or  within  view ;  we  wish  for  and  covet 
that  which  is  more  remote,  or  \tm  diHtioetly  seen ;  we 
hanker  offer  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed:  a  dis- 
contented person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has ;  he  who 
is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native  country ; 
vicious  men  hanker  sfUr  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them ;  ambitious  men  sovot  honours,  avaricions 
men  cava  riches. 

Uesirom  ought  to  be  moderated ;  wUhss  to  be  limited ; 
longiTigs^  hankerings^  and  covetings  to  be  supprmd : 
UBCootroOed  desire*  become  the  greatest  torments ;  un- 
bounded wishes  ase  the  bane  of  all  happiness ;  ardent 
loB/rings  are  tnosUv  irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  in- 
dulgence ;  eovsUng  Is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Divine 
law. 

n€stret  as  it  regards  othera,  is  not  less  Imperative 
liian  when  It  reipects  ourselves;  It  lays  an  obligation 
on  ilie  person  to  whom  it  is  expressed :  a  wish  is  genUe 
and  unassuming;  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of  an- 
other :  we  act  by  the  deetre  of  a  superloor,  and  according 
to  ibe  wisTus  of  an  euual :  the  deetre  of  a  parent  will 
amount  to  a  command  in  the  mltid  of  a  dutlAiI  child : 
Ms  wiahss  will  be  anticipated  by  the  warmth  of  afl^ 


TO  WILL,  WISH. 
*  The  win  is  that  Acuity  of  the  soul  which  is  the  moat 
prompt  and  decisive ;  it  immediately  impels  to  action : 
die  msA  is  but  s  gentle  motion  of  the  aoullowardia 
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_  We  can  wiZI  nothing  but  what  we  can  eflbcl; 
we  may  wish  for  many  things  which  lie  above  our 
reach.  The  will  must  be  under  the  entin>  control  of 
reason,  or  It  will  lead  a  person  Into  every  misenier;  *■  A 
good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught  of  virtue ; 
but  the  finiahing  strokes  are  from  the  «nU.'— Sotrra. 
Wishes  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  reason ;  or 
otherwim  they  may  greatly  disturb  our  hsppiness; 
*The  wishing  of  a  thing  Is  not  properly  the  wiiUng  of 
it ;  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle,  unoperative,  com 
placency  in,  and  desire  of,  the  object'— South. 

WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPONTA- 
NEOUSLY. 
To  do  a  thing  wilUnflv  Is  to  do  it  with  a  good- win ; 
to  do  a  thing  voluntariljf  is  to  do  it  of  one's  own  accord : 
the  forma  respects  one's  wilUngness  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  another ;  we  do  what  Is  asked  of  us,  it  Is 
a  mark  of  good  nature :  the  latter  respects  our  freedom 
firoffl  foreign  Influence ;  we  do  that  which  we  lilte  to 
do ;  it  is  a  mark  of  our  sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  child  do  his  task  willingly; 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem, 
At  heav'n's  high  feasts  t'  have  fed.-~liu.TON. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  man  vebmtmrily  engage  in  any 
service  of  puUick  good;  'Thoughts  are  only  criminal 
when  they  are  first  chosen,  and  then  voluntariiy 
continued.*— JoBNSOM.    Spontaneously  is  but  a  mode 
of  the  voluntary^  applied,  however,  more  commonly  to 
Inanimate  objects  than  to  the  will  of  persons :  the 
ground  produces   spontansouslyy  when  it  produces 
without  culture ;  and  words  flow  spontansous^^  which 
require  no  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  produce 
them; 

Of  these  none  uncontroIl*d  and  lawless  rove, 
But  to  some  dertln'd  end  spontaneous  move. 

Jbmtns 
If,  however,  applied  to  the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed  state  or  the  agent's 
mind :  the  spontansous  efiusions  of  the  heart  are  mora 
than  the  etf/snCary  services  of  benevolence.  ThewiUinf 
is  opposed  to  the  unwilUngy  the  voluntary  to  the  me* 
chanical  or  involuntary^  the  spontaneous  lo  the  relun^ 
tant  or  the  artificial. 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 
Lean  and  incline  both  oonrn  from  the  Ijatin  elAis,  and 
Greek  sX/vw  to  bow  or  bend ;  tend  is  conn  ected  with 
the  German  weicdea  to  turn,  and  the  English  artad,  Ac. 
In  the  proper  sense  lean  and  incline  are  botli  said  of 
the  position  of  bodies ;  bend  is  said  of  the  shape  oi 
bodies :  tliat  which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  side* 
ward  direction :  that  which  inclines^  leans  or  turns 
only  In  a  sUght  degree :  that  which  bends  forms  a  cur^ 
vature;  it  does  not  all  lean  the  same  way:  a  house 
leans  when  the  foundation  gives  way;  a  tree  may 
grow  so  as  tacZineto  the  right  or  the  leR.  or  a  road  may 
taeitae  this  or  that  way;  a  treeor  a  road  deads  when  it 
turns  out  of  the  straight  coarse. 

In  the  Improper  sense  the  judgement  leans,  the  wiU 
ineUmsSj  the  will  or  conduct  bends,  in  consequence  of 
some  outward  action.    A  person  leane  to  this  or  that 
side  of  a  question  which  he  favours ;  he  inclines  or  ia 
tnc/MMdto  this  or  that  mode  of  conduct;  hebsnds  to  the 
will  of  another.    It  Is  the  duty  of  a  Judge  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  merey  as  fkr  as  is  consistent  with  Justice ; 
Like  you  a  courtier  bom  and  bred. 
Kings  leaned  their  ear  to  what  I  said.— Oat. 
Whoever  inelinee  too  readily  to  listen  lo  the  tales  of 
dtetress  which  are  continually  told  to  excite  compas- 
sion, will  find  hUnseif  in  general  deceived ; 
Say  what  you  want :  the  Latins  you  shall  find, 
Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  t«e<tVd.-~DaYBiH. 
Ad  unbending  temper  is  the  bane  of  domestick  iblicity ; 
And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend. 
Before  the  Uaattiie  lofty  harvest  »esd^P0FB. 


BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOSSESSIOIf. 

;  fixed  on 

tUMWBJ 


Bias,  In  French  Biais,  signifies  a  weight  fixed  on 
OM  afcle  of  a  bowl  in  orler  to  turn  Us  coune  tT 
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lowari0  wMeb  the  Ksf  taaiw,  from  Uie  Greek  fila 
J  Ftench  imelination  '     ' 
Greek  cXIvw,  algnil 


iiwtfiMitfM,  In  French  inelinatwn^  iMkn  ineii- 
'      '     -   »,Blgnilles  a 


towards ;  yryg— ipw,  compounded  ctf  jnit  and  j»e« 
90ni0ih  elfniAee  Uie  taking  p—tttwrn  of  the  mind  pre- 
vIoiMly,  or  beforeiiand. 

AH  Uieee  teroM  denote  a  pnpooderating  taflnenoeon 
the  mind.  BnU  Is  applied  to  tbe  will,  affection,  and 
power  In  geneml ;  bUs  soMy  to  the  Judgement;  mm^i- 
natitm  ami  prM«««MMM  to  the  siaie  m  the  feelings. 
Tbe  bemt  includes  the  gmeral  state  of  tbe  mind,  and 
the  ofetjeet  on  which  It  nxes  a  regard ; 
Serrlie  wK^artons,  and  grass  love. 
The  guilty  bent  oC  vicious  appetite.— HAVAmn. 
BioBi  the  particular  Influential  power  whfeh  sways  the 
Judging  fhcult}«;  'The  choice  of  man*s  wilt  Is  indeed 
nnct-rtain,  because  in  many  things  free ;  but  yet  there 
are  certain  habits  and  priocipleB  in  the  soul  that  have 
•ome  kind  of  sway  upon  iLapttoM«  it  more  oneway 
than  anotlier.*--8oirrB.  The  one  is  absolutely  con- 
■idered  with  regard  to  itself;  the  other  relatively  to  its 
results  and  the  obitect  it  acts  upon. 

Bemt  Is  sometimes  with  regard  to  Mm,  as  cause  is  to 
eAct;  we  may  fVequentIv  trace  in  the  particular  bent 
of  a  person*!  likes  and  dislikes  tbe  principal  biae  which 
determines  bis  opinions.  fnUinatimi  is  a  (hint  kind  of 
bent;  prep—eeewwn  is  a  weak  species  of  biae  :  an 
tfnclmaKM  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a  stale  of 
Uie  feelings:  nrapMfesjtsn  is  an  actul  soi 
namely,  the  thing  that  frepeeteaeee. 


/iMlnMiiiMi  Is  always  at  the  eommnnd  of  fba  mite 
standing ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  suppress  the  Ami 
risings  of  any  tneUnatien  to  extravuance,  iniem- 
perance^  or  any  irreguiarity ;  *  Partiality  Is  pmperly  the 
understanding's  Judging  according  16  ihetncimatMm  of 
the  wlU.*— South.  As  temdentf  refers  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  person,  it  is  our  businem  to  avoid  thst 
whkh  has  a  Uiiiemef  to  evil ;  *Evenr  Immoral  act,  hi 
the  direct  U»dmui§  of  it,  is  certahUy  a  step  down- 
warda.'— SooTB.  The  prepemeitf  will  soon  get  the 
of  the  beet  principles,  and  the  r 
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We  OMv  discover  the  bent  of  a  peiaon's  mtaid  fai  hfci 


l^enMvdM 
or  serums 


moments;  in  htooocuj 


Docupations,  an 
so  strong,  that 


andln  hta 


in  some  persona  it  Is  so  strong,  that  scarcely 
riUch  is  not  mora  or  less  influenced  1^ 
It,  and  even  the  exlorioiir  of  a  man  will  be  under  its 
control :  in  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of  a  partv 
will  operate  more  or  less  to  biue  the  minds  of  mm  for 
or  against  particular  men,  or  particular  measures 
when  vte  are  attached  to  the  party  that  espouses  the 

cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this  biae  is  in  sl 

measure  commendable  and  salutary :  a  mind  without 
inclination  would  be  a  blank,  and  where  indmatien  is, 
there  is  the  groundwork  for  prepoteeeeion.  Strong 
■Binds  will  be  strongly  bent^  and  labour  under  a  strong 
biait ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as 
not  to  have  its  tndrnsf mm,  and  none  so  perfect  as  to 
be  without  its  prepeeeeeeiena :  the  mind  that  has  vir- 
tuous tnelinnttene  will  be  preposeeeeed  in  flivour  of 
everv  thins  that  leans  to  virtue's  side ;  it  were  well  for 
mankind  thai  this  were  the  only  prepoeeeeeion ;  but  in 


the  premnt  mixture  of  troth  and  erroor,  it  is  neeesshry 
In  guard  against  prepeeeeaawne  as  dangerous  aotlcipa- 
tfeas  of  the''Judgemeol ;  if  their  object  be  not  perfecUy 
pttiV)  or  their  force  be  not  qnalUed  by  the  restrictive 
powem  of  the  Judgement,  much  evil  sprfaiii  flom  thdr 

*T  is  not  hiddlgiog  private  fec/jnafien, 
Tbeseiasb  passtons,  that  sustafais  the  world, 
And  lends  Its  Ruler  gnoa^-THOMsoR. 
t  take  It  for  a  rule,  that  in  narriage  the  chief  bosi- 
nesi  is  lo  acquire  a  pnpoaaeaaien  in  ikvour  of  each 
•ther.*— Stkblb. 


tion ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids  whlcb 
religion  aflbrds  tu  subdue  evety^npamtf ;  '  Such  is 
tbe  prapenaitt  of  our  nature  to  vice,  that  stroagir 
restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  necessarv  to 
be  imposed  on  man.'— BukiB.  iVmisasss  to  evU  is 
inherent  In  our  nature  which  we  derive  from  our  Ibtt 
parents ;  It  is  the  grace  of  God  which  alone  can  lift  as 
up  above  this  grovelling  part  of  oursdves;  /Evsiy 
comraimlon  of  sin  Imprtnu  upon  the  soul  a  fortlier  dis> 
position  and  premMnaaa  to  sin.*— flocm. 

BIAS,  FBEPOBSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 
Bin  (e.  Benl,  Biaa)  marks  the  state  of  tbe  mind ; 
prepeaaeaaien  applies  either  to  the  general  or 
state  of  the  feelings ;  preindiee  is  empT 
opinions.  Fr^adiee,  In  French  a  ' 
iudieinm,  compounded  of  prm  t 
Judgement,  signlAes  a  Judgonent  belore  band;  that  ii, 
before  ezaminaiion.  Children  may  receK-e  an  ear|y 
biaa  tliat  influences  their  fbture  character  and  destiny : 
prepeaeeaaiena  spring  from  camalties;  they  do  net 
exist  In  young  minds:  pr^fmUeea  are  the  ftnits  of  a 
contracted  education.  Physical  infirmities  often  ghe 
a  strong  biaa  lo  asriou*  porsniia;  'It  shoold  be  tbe 
principal  labour  of  moral  writers  to  rensove  the  btaa 
which  inclines  tbe  mind  ratlisr  to  prefer  namiai  thn 
moral    endowments.*— Rawkbswobth.     ~ 


nrCLIKATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSTTT, 
PRONENESS. 


All  there  tennaare  employed  to  designate  the  itate  of 
the  will  towards  an  oi>)ect:  incUnaiian  (o.  Bent) 
denotes  lis  first  movement  towards  an  o^jeet ;  tendm^, 
fkom  to  tend,  is  a  continued  inclinalion :  propenaity, 
Onun  the  Latin  pronenaua  and  prependeo  to  hang  for- 
ward, denotes  a  still  stronger  leaning  of  the  will ;  and 
ftemey  from  the  Latin  wrenna  downward,  characterises 
nn  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the  will  towards  an 
ot^Ject.  The  tnclwieltsn  upif  ts  the  leaning  but  not 
the  direction  of  that  leaning;  it  may  be  lo  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards:  consequently  we 
nav  have  an  indination  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low;  tendsaev  does  not  specify  any  particular 
direction ;  but  from  the  idea  of  pressing,  whieh  it  con- 
veys, it  is  appropriately  applied  to  those  tMn^i  which 
degenerate  or  lead  to  what  is  bad ;  excessive  strietnem 
in  the  treatment  of  children  has  a  tendanew  to  damp 
llfte  spirit:  propenaitif  and  prenenaae  both  Mgnats  a 
downward  direction,  and  consequently  refer  only  to 
that  which  is  bad  and  tow;  a  person  hai  •  MMwtflir 
todrinkinfliaBda^reB«iMfstolyh« 


ai»na  created  by  outward  appearances  are  not  alwafa 
fhllaeious:  *A  man  in  power,  wlw  can,  without  the 
ordinary  prepeaaeeaiema  which  stop  the  way  to  the 
true  knowtedge  and  service  of  mankind,  overtook  tiK 
little  distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and 
discountenance  sucoenful  indesert,  has,  in  the  minds  of 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 
man.*— Stbklb.  It  is  at  present  the  feshton  to  brand 
every  thing  with  the  name  of  prejudieej  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  age  *  It  is  the 
work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  snbduing  his 
paasions,  and  laying  aside  hhawrefudicea.  I  endea^voor 
at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their  actions  only  as  an 
Impartial  spectator.'— Bpbctator.  A  biaa  may  be 
overpowered,  a  prepeaaeaaien  overcome,  and  a  pre 
Judiee  corrected  or  removed. 

We  may  be  biaaaed  for  or  against,  we  are  alwayi 
pr^eaeeaaed  hi  ikvour,  and  mostfy^rgyadited  Bgahist 

OOVETOU8NE88,  CUPIDnT,  AVARICE 
Covetamaneaa^  flrom  eevet,  and  enpida  to  dtsire^ 
signifies  having  a  desire ;  enpiditn  tea  more  Immedlaia 
derivative  tram  the  Latin  eupidUaat  and  signifies  the 
same  thing ;  ovortce.  from  avee  to  long  for,  slgntfiei 
by  disilncuon  a  longing  for  money. 

All  these  terms  are  emptoyed  to  exprem  an  illtcit 
desire  after  objects  of  gratification ;  but  eovetonanaat 
is  applied  to  property  in  seneral :  enpiditff  and  avariee 
only  to  money  or  posseeslons.  A  cinid  mav  display  itt 
eoveteuaneaa  in  regard  to  the  playthings  which  fhll  la 
Its  way ;  a  man  shows  his  cvpiditp  In  regard  to  the  Kains 
that  fiUl  In  his  way  ;  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
check  a  cevetona  abpoRition  in  eariy  life,  lest  it  show 
itself  in  the  more  hatefbl  character  of  aariditf  In  ad- 
vanced years.  Cavetouaneae  is  the  natural  disposition  for 
having  or  getting ;  cupidity  Is  the  acquired  dispnsliion. 
As  the  love  of  appropriation  is  an  innate  charactensuck 
In  man,  that  of  accumulating  or  wanting  to  accumulatei 
which  eonsdiutes  eevetauaneaa,  will  show  itself,  in 
somepersons,  among  the  first  indications  of  character ; 
^Nothint  lies  on  our  liands  with  such  uneasiness  aa 
time.  Wretched  and  thooghtleas  creatures !  In  iba 
only  place  where  eonetouanaaa  were  a  virtue,  we  torn 
prodigals.— Addison.  Where  the  prospect  of  amaastag 
great  wealth  is  set  befbre  a  man,  as  in  the  case  of  • 
govemour  of  a  distant  province.  It  will  evince  great 
virtue  in  him,  if  his  enpidity  be  not  excited ;  *  irpre 
seriptk»  be  ome  ahakeof  no  spades  of  proper^  ia 
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■ifture,  when  It  once  becomes  an  object  large  enough  to 
tempi  the  cupidity  of  Indigent  power.*— Bob  tic. 

The  covetous  man  Beeks  to  ndd  to  what  he  has:  the 
atarieious  man  only  strives  tn  retain  what  he  has ;  the 
covetous  man  sacriflces  others  tn  indulge  himself; 
the  avaricious  man  will  sonietiuies  sacrifice  himself  to 
indulge  others :  for  generosity,  which  is  opposed  to 
cifvttousness,  is  sometimes  associated  with  avarice  ,- 
*  At  last  SwiU's  avarice  grew  too  powerfhl  for  his 
kindness ;  he  would  refuse  (hia  friends)  a  botUe  of 

Wine.'-rJOHRSOM. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISESLT,  PARSIMONIOUS, 

NIGGARDLY.: 
jStvaridovSf  from  the  Latin  aveo  to  desire,  signifies 
in  general  longing  for,  but  by  distinction  longing  for 
money ;  miserly  t^aiOca  lilce  a  miser  or  miserabU  man^ 
for  none  are  so  miserable  as  tlie  loveis  of  money ;  par' 
simonious^  from  the  Latin  parco  to  snare  or  save,  sig- 
Biiies  literally  saving;  rUggardly  is  a  frequentative  of 
niah  or  close,  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricious  man  and  the  miser  are  one  and  the 
same  character,  with  this  exception,  that  the  miser 
carries  his  passion  for  money  to  a  stilt  greater  excess. 
An  aoaricious  man  shows  bis  love  of  money  in  his 
ordinary  dealings;  but  the  miser  lives  upon  it,  and 
soffere  every  privation  rather  than  iiart  with  it.  An 
svaridoMs  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent  to  him- 
self, and  generous  to  others ;  *  Though  the  apprehen- 
siotts  of  the  aged  may  Justify  a  cautious  frugality, 
they  can  by  no  means  excuse  a  sordid  ovaries.' — Blair. 
The  miser  la  dead  toevery  thing  but  the  treasure  which 
he  baa  amassed ; 

As  soma  kme  miser  vtoiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  It  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  fi>r  hoards  are  wanting  still; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  bliss  that  Heav*n  to  man  supplies. 
YetofI  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fiill. 
To  aee  the  board  of  human  bliai  so  smalt. 

GOLDSMITn. 

Parsimomous  and  niggardly  are  the  subordinate 
dttcacierisUeks  of  avories.  The  avaricious  man  in- 
dulxi'a  his  passion  for  money  by  parsimony^  tltat  is,  bv 
saving  out  of  himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his 
dealittKi  with  others.  He  who  spends  a  farthing  on 
himself,  where  others  with  ttio  same  means  spend  a 
shilling,  does  it  from  parsimony;  *  Armstrong  died  in 
September,  1779,  and  to  the  surprise  of  liis  friends  left 
a  considerablo  sum  of  money,  saved  by  great  parsi- 
mony oat  of  a  very  moderate  fncome.'--JoHif son.  H^ 
who  looks  to  every  Earthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes, 
gels  the  name  of  a  niggard ;  '  I  have  heard  Dodaley, 
by  whom  Akenside's  ^Pleasures  of  tJks  Imagination'* 
was  published,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
Una,  be  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 
iaio  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  oAr,  for 
this  was  no  every  day  writer.*— Jon  ivson.  Avarice 
soineiimea  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  prudence : 
k  iR»  as  GoMsmitb  says,  oUen  the  only  virtue  which  is 
left  a  man  at  ttie  age  of  se  venty>two.  The  vdser  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  man's  firiend ;  his  ill-got- 
ten wealtli  li  generally  a  curse  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
Inherited.  A  man  Is  sometimes  rendered  parsimoni- 
ous by  circomslances;  he  who  first  saves  from  neces- 
sity but  too  often  ends  with  saving  from  inclination. 
The  niggard  is  an  object  of  contempt,  and  sometimes 
hatred ;  every  one  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives 
to  gain  from  all. 

CECON0H1CAL,  SAVING,  SPARING,  THRIPTT, 
PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 

The  Idea  of  not  spending  Is  common  to  all  these 
terma ;  but  meonomscal  signifies  not  spending  unneces^ 
sarily  or  unwisely ;  saving  is  keephig  and  laying  by 
with  care ;  sparing  b  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought 
to  he  apent;  tkrifiy  or  thriving  Is  accumulating  by 
Bienns  of  saving:  penurious  is  sufibring  as  from  penu- 
ry iBif  vaenm  of  saving;  niggardly^  after  the  manner 
of  a  niggard,  nigh  or  close  peison,  is  not  spending  or 
tatting  CO,  bat  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities. 

To  be  areaearical  la  a  virtue  in  those  who  have. bat 
*leaiuioi  Ancy  that  a  diopkeeper'a 


wife  in  Cheapside  baa  a  greater  tenderness  for  tlie  fbr* 
tune  of  her  husband  than  a  citizen's  wife  in  Paris ;  or 
tliat  Mum  in  a  boarding-sciiool  is  more  an  aeonomist  ia 
dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery.'— GoLMiirrH* 
All  the  other  epithets  however  areenqrioyed  iu  a  sense 
more  or  le«s  unfavourable ;  he  who  is  saving  whea 
young,  will  be  covetous  when  old ;  he  who  is  sparing 
will  generally  be  spartn^outof  the  comforts  of  otliem; 
he  who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds  the  desire  of  geiung 
with  that  of  saving;  he  who  is  penurious  wajits  no 
thing  to  make  him  a  compile  miser ;  he  who  is  nig- 
gardly  in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly  avaricious  in  hli 
character;  *I  may  aay  of  fame  as  Falstaff  did  of 
honour,  "  if  it  comes  It  comes  unlonk'd  for,  and  there 
is  an  end  on'L"  I  am  content  with  a  bare  saving 
game.'— Pops. 
Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  if^itta  it,  as  with  money,  sparing.— Youao. 

*  Notlitng  is  psnnriously  imparted,  of  which  a  mora 
liberal  distribution  would  increase  real  felicity.*— > 
JoHasoN. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag*d  does  stand, 

For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate. 

Does  like  an  nnthrift  mortgage  bis  estata 

Before  it  Aiiis  into  his  hands.— Cowlbt. 

No  niggard  nature;  men  are  prodigals.— Youaoi 


OECONOMY,  PBUGALITY,  PARSIMONY. 
(Eesnomy^  from  the  Greek  dtKovofiLat  implies  ma> 
nagement ;  frugality^  from  tlie  Latin  jfruges  fruits, 
implies  temperance;  parsimony  (o.  Avaricious)  im- 
plies simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which  is  in  fact  the 
common  idea  included  in  these  terms ;  but  the  aeono-' 
mieal  man  spares  expense  according  to  circumstances ; 
he  adapts  his  expenditure  lo  his  means,  and  renders  it 
by  contrivance  as  effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible; 
'  War  and  aconomy  are  things  not  easily  reconciled, 
and  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  jiorstmony  in  such 
a  state  may  be  the  worst  aconomy  In  the  world.'— 
BuRsa.  The  frugal  man  spares  expense  on  himself 
or  on  his  indulgences;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  while  he  is  frugal  towards  himself;  *  I  accept 
of  your  invitation  to  supper,  but  I  must  make  this 
agreement  beforehand,  that  you  dismiss  me  soon,  and 
treat  me  /ru^o^/y.'— Mklmoth  {.Letters  of  Pliny). 
The  parsimonious  man  saves  from  himself  as  well  as 
others ;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving.  By  ceoao- 
fay,  a  man  may  make  a  limited  income  turn  lo  the 
best  account  for  himself  and  his  family ;  by  frvgaUtn  . 
he  may  with  a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  much 
good  to  otliers ;  by  parsimony  he  may  be  enabled  to 
accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a  narrow  income :  hence 
it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan  for  being  atconomical; 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  being  frugal;  we  condema 
a  habit  or  a  character  for  being  parsimonious. 


OSCONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 

(Economy  (e.  (Ecmumy)  has  a  more  comprehenslva 
moaning  tlian  management ;  for  it  includea  the  system 
of  science  and  of  Jegii«lation  as  welt  as  that  of  domes- 
lick  arrangemena ;  asthe  aconomy  of  agriculture:  the 
internal  euonomy  of  a  government ;  political,  civil,  or 
religfrtiis  economy;  or  the  aconomy  of  one*s  house- 
hold ;  *  Your  aconomy  I  suppose  begins  now  to  be  set- 
tled; your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue.*— 
JonNsoN.  Management^  on  the  contrary,  ia  an  action 
that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from  its  agent,  and  If 
always  taken  In  a  partial  sense,  namely,  at  a  part  of 
aconomy.  The  Internal  aconomy  of  a  fafnily  depends 
principally  on  the  prudent  management  of  the  female: 
the  aconomy  of  every  well-regulated  community  re- 
quires that  all  the  members  should  keep  their  station, 
and  preserve  a  strict  subordination ; 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine, 
And  vindicate  th*  aconomy  of  heav'n.— Youna. 
The  mastagemsnt  of  partlcalar  branches  of  civil  •«»- 
neiay  should  belong  to  particular  indivldnals;' What 
iocUent  can  show  more  managsmcnl  and  addroes  in 
the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  of  Sampson's  reth«lnf  the 
summons  of  the  Idoiateca,  and  obeying  the  vialtaiiao 
of  God's  apiilt.'— Cmuuuamik 


let 
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AVIDITY.  GREEDINESS,  EAOERNEBS, 

Are  epltbeta  ezpmsive  of  a  itrong  desire;  amditff, 
to  Latin  avidiUtt  frtnu  aveo  to  deeire,  cxprcMce  reiy 
ttiOTg  detlre ;  greediness^  fix>iti  tJie  Gcrniaii  gierig^  and 
Ugekren  to  de«lre,  BlgiilAes  the  rame;  eagemeea^  tVoin 
«V«r,  and  Uie  Latin  aeer  sharp,  sfgulfles  aeuteness  of 


parenia  to  tbair  chUdrea;  and  Mperfcrnn  1 


bettow  upou  their  dependanfei  that  which  they  caoaol 
provide  fur  tbemaelvea. 
In 

r 


Jividitf  is  in  roenul  desires  what  greedmne  is  in 
•Binial  appeUtes :  eagemeet  is  not  so  vphenient,  but 
more  MiipBtient  than  aer'di'ff  or  greediiues.  Aviditf 
and  greedinee*  res|i«ct  simply  Uie  desire  of  |KMseesli« ; 
wmgerneet  the  fenerat  desire  of  adaliilnK  an  obJf«t. 
All  opitortttuity  is  seised  with  cviditf;  or  a  person 
■ratifies  bis  oetdify;  '1  have  heard  that  Addison's 
avi^iy  did  not  satisfy  Itself  wltti  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  with  great  eagemees  he  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  praflis/— JoBjisoR.  The  miser  grasps 
al  money  with  greednuett  or  the  glutton  devours  with 
gntdinee*.  A  person  runs  with  eagemeee  in  order  to 
IK  ID  the  place  of  dosiinatloo :  a  soldier  flghis  with 
mgentee*  ia  order  to  conquer:  a  lover  looks  with 
syer  impatience  for  a  lelier  from  the  object  of  his 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  greedf  merchant. 
To  gn(«e  Its  ravenous  Jaws,  hurls  all  his  wealth, 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  spUttlog  dock 
For  the  i«t  plunge.— Lse. 

JMditf  Is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
•n  action :  we  seize  with  avidilf.  Oreedhuea  marks 
Che  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  It  is  the  cha- 
racteristick  itf  Uivr  and  brutal  minds:  eagemeea  de- 
Botes  the  transitory  state  of  a  feeling;  a  person  dis- 
eoveiB  his  si^snuss  in  his  looks. 


TO  GIVE,  eUANT,  BESTOW,  ALLOW. 

Ofvr,  in  Sazon  gifan^  German  geben^  kc  Is  derived 
ty  Adclung  fVoiu  the  old  word  gt^  the  hollow  of  the 
luuid,  because  the  hand  was  commonly  used  in  pledging 
or  giving,  whence  this  word  Is  allied  to  the  Greek 

ffYvdle  to  pledge  or  promise,  and  yvidv  a  limb ;  grant 
prubably  contracted  fVom  guarantee^  and  the  French 
garantir^  signifying  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person  by 
•oe's  word  or  deed  ;  beetoio  is  compounded  of  be  and 
stov,  which  in  English  and  the  northern  languages  sig- 
•iAas  to  place,  wheiMre  to  beetBW  kignifles  to  dis^Kwe  ac- 
cording 10  one'it  wishes  and  convenience ;  aUov  h  here 
taken  in  the  same  general  sense  as  in  the  article  T» 
admit,  allvie. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  la  our 
own,  or  In  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms ;  this 
to  the  whole  sijiniricalion  of  give;  but^rant,  bettowt 
and  altew  include  accessory  Ideas  In  their  meaning. 


In  an  extended  appUcatton  of  the  terms  to  moral  oh- 

KU  or  circumstances,  they  stricUy  adhere  to  the  saoN 

ne  of  disUncUon.    We  gine  our  consent;  we  gm 

our  promise ;  we  gioe  our  word ;  we  gme  credit;  we 

give  in  all  cases  that  which  may  be  ^myif  tiaoafefrai 

from  one  u>  another; 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  eentre  i 
When  Ungs  gioe  liberty,  asd  aitl4ecis 

Libcrtiel,  rtgbta,  privOegea,  ikvoon,  iDdalfencea,  99- 
missions,  and  all  things  are  grmnied^  which  are  in  tht 
'      '       irof  aftw,btttareacoeptabiatoma3yi 


love. 


To  grant  is  10  give  at  one's  pleasure ;  to  beetaw  is  to 
gim  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is 
confined  to  no  object ;  whatever  properly  we  transfer 
Into  the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we  give 
flMHiey,  clotltfs,  fond,  or  whatever  b  transferable: 
gramiimg  is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afiord  plea- 
snre  or  convenience ;  they  may  consist  of  transferable 
piopertyor  not;  beatewingln  applied  to  such  objects 
•Dly  as  art  necesMry  to  supply  wants,  which  always 
''  of  that  which  is  transferaWe, 


We  gioe  what 
to  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for;  we 
grant  that  only  which  is  wUlied  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine;  one  muygive  to  a 
beggar,  or  to  a  friend ;  one  grante  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  loan :  we  give  wtiat  is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
W9beete»  that  only  which  Is  expressly  waoled :  we 
,give  with  an  idea  of  a  return  or  otherwise;  we  grant 
vohiotarfly,  wiiliout  any  prospect  of  a  return ;  we 
gim  for  a  permanency  or  otherwise ;  we  beetew  only 
in  particular  cases  which  require  immediate  notice. 
If  any /nM  things  to  the  rich  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber ortheir  superfluities,  and  tliey^ive  to  the  poor  to 
relieve  their  necessities;  they  beetov  their  alms  on 
an  indigent  sufl!erer. 

To  give  has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  or  the  agent ;  It  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions :  to  grant  bespeaks  iwt  only  the  will  but 
the  power  aad  influence  of  th^greador;  to  beetew 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  ttie  receiver. 
Children  may^'veto  their  parents  and  parents  to  Uieir 
chUdren,  kln^  to  their  sulQecta  or  sobjecta  to  their 
blnpi  but  monarcha  only jronl  to  their  eu^cets, or 


Tliegadiwill/r«R< 
What  their  nncnliig  wMoob  aecs  they  waM 
DaT»B*. 

Dcn,  and  the  Hkc,  are  heeUmei 
dependent  upon  ottaen  te  whah 
ever  they  have. 

Oive  and  beetem  are  Hkcwtoe  said  of  thinfi  aa  wd 
as  of  persona;  #r«ii  ia  saM  only  of  wraoaa.  Onw 
ia  here  equally  general  and  indefluke ;  WsIms  00 
the  idea  of  giving  under  dicuniBinncea  of  nee 
and  urgency.  One  ^trss  a  peefereooe  to  a  pnrtiodar 
situation ;  one  givee  a  thought  to  a  subject  that  Is  pro- 
'  >iie  give*  time  and  labour  to  any  mattsr  that 
onrs  attention ;  '  ililloii  afterward  give  as  a 
ion  of  the  momhig.  which  to  wouderftiilysallar 
ble  to'  a  divine  poem-^ADinaon.  But  one  beetema 
pains  on  that  which  demands  particular  mteoiioa; 
one  beatowe  a  moment's  thouglit  on  one  panicute 
subject  out  of  the  number  which  encage  aiteutisn: 
*  After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise  Lort,  I 
could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  liave  eeiebrated  tliis 

rteni,  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particulais: 
have  therefore  beatewed  a  paper  on  each  book.*— 

ADDtSOM. 

That  ia  gramUd  which  to  desired,  if  not  directly 
asked  for ;  that  to  beatewed  wliteh  Is  wanted  ss  a 
matter  of  necessity :  that »  aUewd  which  may  be  ei- 
pected,  if  not  directly  required. 

What  is  granted  to  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  it  is  a  pure  favour,  and  lays  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation ;  What  to  beetewed  to  occasional, 
altogether  deiwnding  on  the  circuutstances  and  dtopo- 
sition  of  both  giver  and  receiver ;  what  to  allowed  to  a 
gift  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  ao  to 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  to  as  improper  to  grant  a  person  more  than  he 
asks,  as  it  to  to  Bik  a  person  for  more  than  he  can 
granL  Alms  are  very  III  beatowed  which  only  serve 
to  encourage  beggary  and  Mteness;  many  of  the  poor 
are  allowed  a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 

A  grant  comprehends  in  It  something  more  im- 
portant (lian  an  eilewanee^  and  passes  between  perpona 
in  a  higher  station ;  what  to  beetewed  to  of  less  valua 
than  either.  A  father  attewa  hto  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
hte  oasual  expenses,  or  a  master  aUowa  his  servant  n 
maintenance ;  '  Martial's  description  of  a  species  of 
lawyem  to  ftill  of  humour:  "Men  that  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger,  that  are  more  or  less  passiunate  at 
they  are  paM  for  it,  and  aUvw  theh-  client  a  quantity 
of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive 
flrom  him.** '—Addison.  Kings /rmit 
ofkers; 


pensioRs  to  their 
govenimoifis/raia  euliaidtos  to  one  another ; 
If  you  in  pity /rant  thto  one  requett. 
My  death  tbalfglttt  the  haired  of  hto  breaat. 

DaTDui. 

Relief  to  heatewed  on  the  indigent ;  *  Our  Saviour  doih 
plainly  witness  that  there  should  not  be  as  niucli  at  a 
cup  of  cokl  water  beatowed  for  hto  sake  without  re- 
ward.'— HooKBR. 

IA  a  AgufUtive  acceptation  that  ^b  granted  which  la 
given  by  way  of  fhvoar  or  Indulgence;  that  to  to> 
etowed  vrtiich  to  done  in  Instiee,  or  by  way  of  i«ward 
or  nccessliy ;  that  is  aUeaaed  which  to  done  by  way  of 
coorte^  or  compliance. 


In  former  times  the  kings  of  Bnriaad  granted  ett' 

to  the  queen's,  unless  there  bn 
some  grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  besh«wcd  from  her 


privlleies  to  tome  townt,  < 
day;  *AII  trie  land  to  theqneen'i 


they  retain  lo 
unless  there  bn 


.*— SnMsan.    Thtta  «rl»  arc  haaty  In  a^ 
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J  firequenOy  hattom  tbelr  eommendatioos  on 

ip«ry  umleaerviiig  objecu ; 

So  much  the  more  Uiy  diligence  besUwy 

In  depth  of  winter  to  defend  the  snow.— Dutdiii. 

A  candid  man  mllovB  merit  even  In  liis  rivals ;  *  I  shall 

he  ready  to  atlom  the  pape  as  little  power  here  as  you 

-■  -  V— S^irr. 


TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPARE. 
Give  is  here  the  fenerick  term,  as  in  the  preceding 
•rtkle;  taftrdj  probably  changed  from  ^jfWred,  from 
the  Latin  afferp,  or  ad  and  fero,  signifies  lUerally  to 
bring  to  a  person;  spare^  in  German  sparmf  Latin 
pareo,  and  Hebrew  p*ld  to  preserro,  signifies  here  to 
lay  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  ai« 
allied  to  each  otiier  in  the  sense  of  sending  forth :  but 
the  former  denotes  an  unqualified  and  uuconditiooal 
action  ;  the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  agent.  A  person  is  said  to^ive  money  without 
any  regard  to  the  state  of  his  finances:  he  Is  said  to 
afford  what  he  jrvftfi  when  one  wishes  to  define  his 
pecuniary  condition ;  *  Nothing  can  five  that  to  another 
wirieh  it  hath  not  Itself.*— Bramhali^  'The  same 
crroara  run  through  all  famillen,  where  there  is  wealth 
enough  to  afibrd  that  their  sons  may  be  good  for  no- 
thing.*—Swift.  The  same  Idea  runs  through  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  to  all  other  cases,  in  which 
ioanimate  things  are  made  the  agents; 
Are  these  our  great  pursuits  1  Is  this  to  liv«, 
That  ait  the  hopes  this  luuch-iov'd  world  can  give  7 

Jbntiis. 
*Onr  paper  manuihetare  taices  into  use  several  mean 
naieriais,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
tgorda  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collection  of 
Ihem,  which  are  Incapable  of  any  other  employment' 
~A»Disoei.  When  we  say  a  thing  fivet  satisftetion, 
we  rtmply  designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it  affords 
~'     ara,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 


thing  thus  specified ;  the  former  Is  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterize  the  object. 
Hence,  fai  certain  cases,  we  should  say,  this  or  that 
posture  of  the  body  gtves  ease  to  a  siclc  person ;  but, 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  my,  nothing  ^ords 
nch  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  clear  conscience ;  '  This  Is 
the  coosolatio^of  all  good  men,  unto  whom  the  uhi- 
QUity  affvrdetk  continual  comfort  and  security.*— 
Btowi«.(r«^.  £rr.)  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
OSS  of  ttiese  terms  is  jttsif ned  in  the  following  cases ; 
lofios  rise;  or^M  birth ;  to gixM  occasion :  to  affvrd 
an  opportunity ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  o^ord 
l^ottoil,  and  the  like 

To  afford,  and  wparo  both  imply  the  deducting  fVom 
ene's  property  with  convenience,  but  afford  respects 
solely  expeases  which  are  no  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  income;  jpors  is  said  of  things  In  general, 
which  we  may  part  with  without  any  sensible  diml- 
aatkm  of  oar  comfort.  Ther«  are  few  so  destitute 
thai  they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
acbers,  who  are  more  destitute ; 
Accept  whatever  iBneas  can  afford, 
Uaiouch'd  thy  arms,  uotaken  by  thy  sword. 

Be  wbo  baa  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily  apart 
ooe ;  •  How  many  men,  In  the  common  concerns  of 
fife,  lend  sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
fiport.*— AsDiaoK. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 
These  terms  have  a  common  signification,  inasmuch 
as  they  designate  the  mamial  act  of  transferring  some- 
thing from  ootfa  self  to  another.  The  first  to  hew  as 
■lae where  («.  Ta  giva^  gr«Hi)  the  most  indefinite  and 
cxtemlve  in  its  meaning ;  it  denotes  the  complete  act  :* 
the  latter  two  refcr  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of  ^'o- 
■Vi  than  to  tl^  act  itself.  What  is  gtoon  is  actually 
tnuMOirred :  what  is  prtsmUd,  that  is  made  a  present 
toaay  one ;  what  is  offered  is  brought  in  the  way  of  a 
perann,  or  put  in  the  way  of  beiTU  transferred :  we 
pi^eaetu  in  givbag^  and  offer  In  order  to  give  ;  but  it 
■aj  be  that  we  may  give  wittiout  presenting  or  ofier- 


•VMiOinwl.oDoiiiMr, 
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ing;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  maypreMNi  or  ^ffltr 
without  giving. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  designates  tlit 
ordinary  transfer  of  property :  to  preaent  b  a  lerm  of 
respect;  it  includes  In  it  the  formality  and  ceremonf 
of  setting  belbre  another  that  which  we  wish  to  ^m.* 
to  offer  is  aq  act  of  humility  or  solemnity :  it  bespeaks 
the  movement  of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the  mak- 
ing a  transfer  or  gift.  We  give  to  our  domeaticks ;  we 
present  U>  princes ;  we  offer  to  God '  we  gnf  to  a 
person  what  we  wish  to  be  received ;  we  preseni  to  a 
person  what  we  tiiink  apeeable;  we  offer  what  w« 
think  acceptable:  what  la  ^tvsa  la  supposed  to  ba 
oQxa; 

Of  seven  smooth  Jointa  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 

Which  with  hts  dying  breath  Damatasjww. 

DaTon. 
What  we^«r  iaaappoaed  to  be  at  oar  commaiid; 

Alexis  wiU  thy  homely  giAs  disdain ; 

Nor,  sbouldat  thou  offer  all  thy  little  stOMi 

Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  effer  more.— Da¥a«ji; 
What  vrv  present  need  not  be  either  oar  own  or  at  ear 
command ;  '  It  fell  out  at  the  same  time,  that  a  very 
fine  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed; 
was  preteniad  to  OcuWua :  Vhrgll  aasiired  them  that 
he  would  prove  ajade :  upon  trial,  it  was  fiMind  as  hi 
bad  said.*— WaIiSh.  We  give  a  peraon  not  only  oof 
external  property,  but  our  esteem,  oar  oonfidenee,  our 
company,  and  the  like;  an ambanHUlor  j»7«sniM  hia 
ciedentials  at  court ;  a  aubjact^irsra  hla  eervicea  to  hia 
king- 

1  hey  bear  the  aame  relatioa  to  each  other  when  a»* 
plied  to  words  or  acUons,  hisiead  of  property ;  wa 
speak  of  giving  a  person  an  aasorance,  or  a  contradic- 
tion :  <kC  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an  apo- 
logy: of  ^iwa^  a  Aeeptlon,  presen&ur  a  figure,  or 
offering  an  Insalu  They  may  likewise  be  extendi]  la 
liieir  application,  not  oaly  to  personal  and  individual 
actions,  but  also  to  such  aa  respect  the  poblick  at  lane* 
we  give  a  descriptloo  In  writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of 
mouth ;  one  preeanta  the  puUick  with  the  fruit  of  one*e 
labours ;  we  offer  remarks  on  such  things  as  attract 
notice,  and  call  for  animadversion. 

These  terms  may  also  be  em}>loyed  to  designate  the 
actions  of  unconscious  agents,  by  which  they  are  eha> 
racterized  :  in  this  sense  they  come  veiy  near  to  the 
word  exAibiU  which,  from  exkibeo,  signlflea  to  bold  or 
put  forth.  Here  the  word  give  Is  equallv  indefinite 
and  general,  denoting  simply  to  send  from'  itself,  and 
applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds  from  another  thing,  by 
a  natoni  cause:  thus,  a  thing  is  said  to^'^s  uain,  oi 
to  ^ee  pleasure; 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeliag  to  the  wor^e. 

Shaxspeari. 
Things  are  said  to  present  or  offer,  that  is,  in  the  senoa 
of  setting  them  to  view ;  olhere  only  by  the  ligure  of 
personification:  thus,  a  town  la  said  to  preseiu  a  fine 
view,  or  an  idea  presenta  itself  to  the  mind ; 
Its  pearl  the  rock  prumta,  ita  gold  the  mine, 

JKRTNa. 

An  opportunity  offere,  that  la,  offers  Itself  to  onrnotiee ; 
True  genufaie  dulneaa  mov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty.— Swirs 
To  exhibit  Is  properly  applied  in  thta  sense  of  anCUng 
forth  to  view;  butexpreasea  likewise  the  idea  of  at- 
tracting notice  also:  that  which  is  exhibited  la  mora 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  ^ered  ;  thus  a  poem 
is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  geahia ;  '  The  recollection 
of  the  post  becomes  dreadful  to  a  guilty  man.  It  exhibita 
to  him  a  life  thrown  away  on  vanluea  and  f  '"  ' 
Blair. 


TO  INTEODUCB,  PRS8BNT. 

To  introdaeey  tnm  the  Latin  tntroduee,  elgnlllefl 
literally  to  bring  within  or  Into  any  place ;  to  present 
(o.  7>  give)  slgnifiiM  to  bring  Into  the  presenea  of.  Aa 
they  respea  persons,  the  former  passes  HHween  equals, 
the  latiar  only  among  petkons  of  rank  and  power :  one 
literary  man  is  iniroiueed  to  another  by  means  oT  a 
common  friend :  he  hepreaented  at  court  by  a  noblemam 

As  these  tenns  inspect  things,  we  toy  that  aubjecta 


IM 
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■le  int^9du€ed  In  tha  courae  of  convemdon ;  '  The 
endeavours  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  introduce 
■lavery  and  errour  aioong  men.* — Bbrrbliy.  Men's 
particular  views  upon  ceitain  subjects  are  prutnted  to 
Ibe  notice  of  others  through  the  meiliuui  of  poUication, 
or  objects  are  presented  to  the  view ; 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
FreMtmU  a  foc,  and  every  foe  a  death. 

Dbmbam. 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALARY,  WAGES, 
HIRE,  PAY. 

All  thew  terms  denote  a  stated  stun  paid  according 
to  eeruin  stipulaUons.  Mlowance,  from  aUeto  (u.  To 
admit,  allow),  sIgnlAes  tlio  thing  allowed:  stipend,  in 
Laiih  etipendium,  from  stipes  a  piece  of  money,  signi- 
AoB  money  paid :  saUrf%  in  French  salaire,  Latin  sa- 
larium^  cornea  from  so/ salt,  which  was  originally  the 
principal  pay  for  soldiers ;  wages,  in  French  jro^,  La- 
tin vadium,  from  the  Hebrew  py,  labotir,  »ignlflea  that 
which  Is  paid  Ibr  labiwr ;  Airs  exjwesaes  the  sum  for 
which  one  is  hired,  and  pay  the  sum  that  is  to  be  paid. 

An  allowanu  is  gratuitous ;  it  ceases  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  donor;  '  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  otBciously  in- 
formed, thai  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him :  by  which 
ke  was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  withdrew  the  al- 
lowanee  which  he  had  paid  him.*^JoiiNsoN.  All  the 
vest  are  thn  itequlial  for  some  auppoaed  service;  they 
•ease  with  the  engagement  made  between  the  parties. 
A  stipend  is  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  a  salary ; 
and  that  than  wages,  hire,  or  pay :  a  stipend  depends 
vpon  the  fulfilling  of  an  engagement,  rather  than  on 
the  will  of  an  individual ;  a  salary  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  giver  «nd  receiver,  and  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  wilL 

An  aUewance  may  be  given  in  any  form,  or  at  any 
atated  times ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or 
at  even  portions  or  a  year ;  wages,  Aire,  and  pay,  are 
catlmated  by  days,  weelw,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 

An  aUowancs  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  persons 
of  ail  raniu,  a  stipend  and  salary  are  aaalgnabie  only 
10  pereoQS  of  respectabUity ; 

Is  not  the  care  of  soub  a  tond  lufllcient  t 
Are  not  your  holy  stipends  paid  for  this  1 

Dktdkn. 
■  Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  twothousand.* 
— Swirr.  fVages  are  given  to  labourers ;  *  The  pea- 
■ant  and  the  mechanick,  when  they  have  received  the 
iSd^M  of  the  day,  and  procured  their  strong  beer  and 
rtipper,  have  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied.'— Hawkks- 
woam.    Hire  la  given  to  servanu ; 

I  have  five  hundred  cniwna. 
The  thrifty  Acre  Isav'd  under  your  fkther. 

SHAXSPBAEa. 

^iBf  Is  given  to  aoldlers  or  each  u  are  employed  under 
ffovemment ; 

Come  on,  brave  sokUers,  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 

And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

SBAKSPBAEa. 


GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION,  BENEFAC- 
TION. 

Oifl  la  derived  ftom  to  give,  In  tne  ■enae  of  what  Is 
tommonicated  to  another  gratuitously  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  present  la  derived  from  to  present,  signifying  the 
thing  tiresentsd  to  another ;  dawatian,  from  the  French 
donaUont  and  tlie  Latin  dona  to  present  or  give,  la  a 
ipaclea  of  jr</L 

The  gift  la  an  act  of  generoolty  or  oondeaeenakm ;  It 
eontributea  to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver :  the  present  is 
an  aet  of  kindneaa,  oourtesv,  or  respect ;  it  contributes 
10  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gtft  passes  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  ftom  the  high  to  the  low,  and  ereatce 
an  obligation :  the  present  passes  either  between  equals, 
or  ftom  the  Inferiour  to  the  superlour.  Whatever  we 
fcoeive  from  God,  through  the  bounty  of  Ms  Providence, 
we  entitle  a  gifii ; 

The  giftM  of  heaVn  my  foUowing  Bong  poTBoei, 
Aerial  boney  and  ambroaial  dews.— Dbtobr. 
Whatever  wt  receive  ftom  our  ftienda,  or  whatever 


princea  receive  tnm  UMir  MliieeiB,  are  eatilM  ptf 

sents ; 

Have  what  you  ask,  youryr«s«iK«  I  receive ; 
tAnd,  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ample  'cave. 

DBYDB]!. 


We  are  told  by  all  travellers  ^hnt  it  te  a  custom  in  Uit 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  npresau ; 
the  value  of  a  nft  1»  often  heightened  by  being  gives 
opportunely.  The  value  of  a  present  oHen  deijendt 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  tlie  giver;  the  suialkai 
present  from  an  esteemed  friend  is  of  more  worth  in  our 
eyes,  than  the  costliest  presenU  thainioiiarchs  receive. 
The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the  individual ;  th« 
donation  is  publick,  and  servea  some  general  purpo«: 
what  is  given  tu  relieve  the  neceasitiea  of  any  poor 
person,  is  a  gift ;  what  is  given  to  support  an  institu- 
tion Is  a  donaiion.  ^he  cleigy  are  indebted  to  their 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift; 
And  siie  shall  have  them,  if  agahi  ahe  auce. 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the /(ft  refuse.— DaroBic.  . 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  charitable,  hi  aU 
ages,  to  make  dsnaiions  for  thesupport  of  alms-houses, 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  such  instiluiions  as  serve  to 
diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery ;  *  The  ecclesias- 
cicks  were  not  content  with  the  donations  made  thoa 
by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles.'— Huiia. 

Ben^attion  and  denaiion  both  denote  an  act  of  cha- 
rity, but  tlie  former  comprehends  more  than  the  latter; 
a  benefaction  conipreliends  acts  of  personal  service  hi 
general  towards  the  indigent :  donation  respects  simply 
the  act  of  giving  and  tlie  thing  given.  Ben/Factions  are 
for  private  use ;  domaHons  are  for  publick  service.  A 
benefactor  to  the  poor  docs  not  coitfine  hinwelf  m  the 
dlRtribulion  of  money;  heenteis  Into  all  their  neoef 
siiies,  consults  their  Individual  eases,  and  aulta  his  beaO' 
factions  to  their  exigencies ;  hia  influ<mce,  hia  counsel, 
his  puree,  and  his  property,  are  employed  for  their  good : 
his  donations  form  the  smallest  part  of  tlie  good  which 
he  does;  'The  light  and  influence  that  the  heaveos 
bestow  upon  this  lower  world,  though  the  lower  world 
cannot  equal  their  benffaetion,  yet  with  a  triad  of 
grateful  return,  it  reflects  those  rays  that  It  cannot  i«* 
compense.*— South.  '  Titles  and  lands  given  to  God 
are  never,  and  plates,  veatmenta,  and  other  sacred  utea- 
sils,  are  seldom  consecrated ;  yet  eeruin  It  is  that  after 
the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as  really  a  sa- 
crilege to  steal  ihem  as  it  ia  to  puU  down  a  church.'— 
Sotrra. 


TO  DEVISE,  BEQUEATH. 

Devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vioe  or  vims,  parti- 
ciple o(  video  10  see  or  show,  signifies  to  point  out  spe- 
cifically; bequeath,  compounded  of  be  and  fvoatk,  In 
Saxon  etcesoa,  from  the  Latin  fu^so  to  say,  atgnifiei  lo 
give  over  to  a  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of  moutk 

To  devtte  is  a  formal,  to  teqneaih  is  an  informid 
assignment  of  our  property  to  another  on  our  death. 
We  devise  only  by  a  legal  testament;  'The  right  or 
Inheritance  or  descent  to  his  children  and  relatione 
secmsto  have  been  allowed  much  earlier  than  the 
right  of  devising  by  testament'— Dlackstorb.  We 
may  bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  ax- 
prcaslon  of  our  will :  we  can  devise  only  that  whicli  ia 
property  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  we  may  bequeaU  In  the 
moral  sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to  peas  over  to 
another :  a  man  devises  his  binds ;  he  beqweaths  his 
name  or  his  glory  lo  his  children ; 

With  this,  the  Medea  to  lab'dng  ^ge  hefmomtk 

New  lunga.— DaTDBN. 


WILL,  TESTAMENT. 

A  wiU  la  any  written  document  which  eoataina  tha 
last  w»tt  of  a  man  In  regard  to  the  disposal  of  hia  pro- 
perty ;  this  may  be  either  a  formal  or  an  informal  in-' 
Btniroent  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  '  Do  men  make  their 
tan  wills  by  word  of  mouth  only?— Stbpbbrs.  A 
testament,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  formal  instrumaot 
regularly  drawn  up,  and  duly  atieated,  according  to  tbs 
forma  of  law ;  *He  bringelh  argumenta  from  the  lov« 
which  the  testator  always  bore  him,  imagining  that 
thcae,  or  the  like  prooft|  wiU  ooavlat  a  UotemtiU  lo 
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ftiTe  that  In  It  wtilch  oihtr  mma»  nowbere  oy  reading 
And.*— Hooker. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUNTEOUS, 
MUNIFICEN  1\  GENEROUS,  LIBERAL. 
Ben^eemt,  from  hen^faeio^  Bigniiies  doing  well  or 
good,  Uiai  la,  by  dhtinccion  lor  oltiera :  bowiUiftd  sig- 
Mlfies  full  of  bounty  or  goodnewi,  from  tbe  French  bwnid^ 
Lailii  bwniUs;  mtai^eenty  In  Latin  munificus^  from 
munu*  and  /bcm,  sicnifies  ihe  quality  of  waking  pr«h 
aents ;  j'mwi  »itv,  in  French  generernXj  Latin  ^M«ro«iL«, 
•f  high  blood,  noble  extracQon,  and  consequently  of  a 
Doble  ciiaracier ;  liberal^  In  French  UbtraL,  Latin  libe- 
rality from  liber  free,  aignifiei  the  quality  of  being  like 
•  free  man  in  diatinciioii  from  a  bondman,  and  by  a 
natural  asHociation  being  of  a  free  diapooltlon,  ready  to 


BtntfUent  respeets  every  thing  done  fbr  the  good  of 
ocbere :  bmuntyy  mamifitefue^  and  gtmerotitgj  are  species 
of  benefieaue  :  hbnaUhf  is  a  qualltkaiton  of  alL  The 
flrst  two  denote  aMxies  of  action :  the  latter  three  either 
modes  of  action  or  modes  of  seiitimenu  Th«  sincere 
well  wisher  to  his  fetlow-creaiurea  is  bem^ent  ao- 
eording  to  his  means :  lie  Is  bountiful  In  provMing  for 
the  eomfurt  and  happiness  of  others ;  he  is  mimifieent 
to  dispensing  (kvfHirs ;  he  is  rtnerous  in  Imparting  his 
property ;  be  U  liberal  in  alllie  does. 

Bem^Utmee  and  bounty  are  characierlslicks  of  the 
Deity  as  welt  as  of  his  creatures :  sNt»(/[enc«,  gentrth 
Miss  and  liberulitify  are  mere  human  quaiiUes.  Bomefi- 
eemee  and  boumtf  are  the  peculiar  characteristlcks  of 
the  Deity:  with  him  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing  good 
are  commensurate  only  wlih  the  power:  he  was  bene- 
/cent  to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  continues  his  beneficence 
to  us  by  his  daily  preservation  and  protvctk>n ;  tu  some, 
however,  he  has  been  more  bountiful  than  to  others,  by 
providing  them  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life. 

Tbe  bem^Uenee  of  a  man  is  regulated  by  the  (o«i>(y 
•f  Providence:  tn  whom  much  Is  given,  from  hini 
Much  will  be  required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
Jllamined  by  that  spark  of  benevolence  which  was 
hfttsed  into  their  soula  with  tbe  breath  of  life,  good 
isen  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  God's  Kids,  holden  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  less 
btuMtifuUu  provided  for ;  *  Tlie  most  beneficent  of  ail 
beings  is  He  Who  hath  an  absolute  fulness  of  perfec- 
tkin  in  himself,  wlio  gave  eiistpnce  to  tbe  universe, 
aod  BO  cannot  besuppned  to  want  that  which  be  eom- 
monlcaied.*— GaovB.  GiKid*  men  wil  desire,  as  far 
as  tlieir  powers  extend,  to  imitate  this  feature  of  the 
Dchy  by  bntering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and 


»  tlie  condition  of  all  who  require  It,  and  by 
gtoddenlng  tbe  bearta  of  many  with  their  bountiful 
provisions; 

Hall!  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  sUU 
To  0VC  OS  only  good.— Milton. 
Princes  are  munifieentf  friends  arc  generouMy  patrons 
bberoL  Munificence  is  measured  by  the  quality  and 
qmintity  of  tbe  thing  bestowed  :  generosity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  liberaGty  by  the  warmth 
of  the  spirit  dlKOveriHl.  A  monarch  displays  his 
munificence  in  tbe  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
~    '  I  to  another  monarch.    A  generous  man 


i  genei 
will  waive  his  claims,  however  powerful  they  mav  be, 
arhrn  tbe  acconmindatlon  or  relio''  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
Ihe  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  tbe  occasioo 
oderv. 

Mnuifieeuce  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  b«coininc  sense  of  dignity;  'I  esteem  a  habit  of 
benignity  greatly  preferable  to  munificence.* — Stbblk 
after  Cicaao.  Generosity  may  uprtng  either  from  a 
generous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  pro- 
perty ;  ■  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
tnitb  affirm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thiiif  as  man- 
kind in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart  truly 
great  and  generous^  that  was  not  also  lender  and  com- 
pasBionate.*— Soi'TU.  Liberality  of  conduct  is  dic- 
tsied  by  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  aod  an  expanded 
mind:  *The  citizen, above  all  other  men,  has  opportu- 
•iCiea  of  arriving  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be 
Mbernl  without  tbe  least  expense  of  a  man's  nwn  for- 
ttiiK.'~flTBVLB.  Muntficence  ia  confined  simply  to 
gbing,  but  w«  nay  be^  snsrsas  in  assisting,  aod  UbsnU 
tesewaidtng. 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENEnCENCE. 

Benevolence  is  literally  well-willing;  beneficence  li 
literally  well  doing.  Tbe  former  consists  of  mientioo, 
the  latter  of  action :  the  former  Is  the  cause,  the  latter 
the  result.  Benevolence  may  exist  without  beneficence: 
iMit  beneficence  always  supposes  benevolence :  a  man  Is 
not  nid  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good  from  sinister 
views.  Tbe  benevoUfU  man  enjoys  but  half  his  hap- 
piness If  he  cannot  be  beneficent ;  yet  there  will  still 
remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enioyment  in  the 
contemplatioB  of  others*  happiness :  the  man  who  Is 
gratified  only  with  that  bappmeas  which  he  himself  li 
the  Instrument  of  producing,  is  not  entitled  to  the  name 
of  benevolent ;  '  The  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  satislbction  of  mind  wbidl  * 
is  the  consequence  of  having  removed  them  into  a 
happier  state,  are  Instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to 
prove  such  a  tbhig  as  a  disinterested  benevolenee.*-^ 
UaovB. 

As  benevolence  is  an  affair  of  ibe  heart,  and  ben^ 
ficence  of  tbe  outward  conduct,  the  former  is  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  education  or 
ppwer:  the  poor  mav  be  benevolent  as  well  as  tbe  rleh| 
thb  unlearned  as  well  as  tbe  learned,  the  weak  as  weO 
as  the  strong:  the  latter  on  the  contrary  is  controlled 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  tbe  wise,  and  the 
learned;  'He  that  banishes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing  stops  up  tlie  stream  of  benefieenea: 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  generooa, 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  hx>ka  to  tbe  quali- 
ties of  tlie  person  obliged.*— Oaova. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY.  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence  is  well-wlHing;  benignity^  In  Lathi 
benignitasj  from  bene  and  gignoy  signifies  the  qnalinr 
or  disposiiion  for  producing  good ;  Asaisiuty,  in  Prenen 
humanttiy  Latin  kumstnitasy  from  A«ms«««  and  Jk^ins. 
signifies  the  quality  of  belonging  to  man,  or  having 
what  Is  common  to  man ;  kinintssy  the  dls|xxrition  to 
be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that  dtspositlOB; 
iendemessy  a  tender  ftellng. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  In  the  will ;  A«maiulf 
lies  in  tbe  heart ;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  allbe> 
tions;  benevolence  indicates  a  general  good  will  to  all 
mankind ;  Am^tiy  a  particular  good  will,  flowing  oat 
of  certain  relations;  humanity  to  a  general  tone  of 
feeling ;  kindness  and  tendemsss  are  particular  modes 
of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  In  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good :  it  Is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bemt^' 
volenl  man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  bis  benevolenea 
wHI  be  exerted  wherever  there  Is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good :  benignity  to  always  associated  With  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  In  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moml 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  when 
takeu  In  thto  acceptation,  A«ii^iif<ir,  AtmsiuYy,  kind' 
nessy  and  tendemesSy  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communl. 
eating  of  happiness ;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the  re. 
moval  of  evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the  Creator 
and  hto  creatures ;  It  difleis  only  In  degree ;  the  former 
has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  do 
good;  man  often  has  tbe  will  tn  do  good  without 
having  the  power  tn  carry  it  into  effect ;  *  I  have  beard 
say,  that  Pope  Clement  aI.  never  pasres  through  tbo 
peopto,  who  always  kneel  In  crowds  and  ask  his  bene- 
diction, but  the  tears  are  Men  to  flowfVom  his  ey^s. 
This  must  proceed  from  an  Imagination  that  he  is  thO 
father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  be  Is  touched  with 
so  extensive  a  benevolencsy  that  It  breaka  ont  into  • 
passion  of  tears.*— Steblb.  Benignity  to  ascribed  to 
tbe  stara,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ;  Ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people  are  apt  to  ascribe  tlieir  good  fortune  to 
the  benign  influence  of  tbe  stars  ratlier  than  to  the 
graciooa  dispensations  of  Pnivldence;  *A  constant 
benignity  In  commerce  witli  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  tlirough  all  a  man's  aetions,  baa , 
efiects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oMige,  and  to ' 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself.*— Steklb.  Humanitf 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  Islito  peculiar  charactertotick, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  hto  boast ;  when  he  thrown 
off  thl^  hto  dtotlngutohing  badge,  be  loses  every  thing 
valttabtolahlmjlt  to  a  virtue  thai  to  Indtopensable  la 
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,  suftrloff  condllioQ}  kMmmmU^  Is  at  unl- 

Tcraal  in  Its  Rpplication  as  kenevolnu;  wherever  there 
li  dMiress,  kuntaHitf  flies  to  its  cellef;  Attmattitf  in, 
iowever,  not  merely  an  altrlbule  of  uiui ;  U  is  also 
the  peculiar  feeling  Ihr  ooe'a  fellow-creatures  wh;ch 
•xisis  ill  some  men  In  a  greater  ilegree  than  in  oUiers ; 
•The  gyeaiest  wits  I  have  converwd  with  are  men 
eminent  for  their  Asmanifir.*— Addison.  Kindnraa 
•od  UnAemM*  are  partial  modes  of  affection,  coniined 
to  thoM  who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are 
kind  to  friends  and  acquaintmces,  teiidcrUiward*  those 
who  are  near  and  dear :  kindne»a  is  a  mode  of  afiec- 
«  Hon  most  fltled  for  social  beings :  it  is  what  every  one 
can  sliow,  and  every  one  is  pleased  %a  receive ;  '  Bnu- 
/cenec,  would  ihe  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
Ibanded  in  weakness;  and  whatever  be  pretended, 
the  kindnu$  that  pasneih  bKWeen  nien  and  men  is  by 
every  mau  direct«d  to  hiinseH*.  This  ii  must  be  con- 
feased  Is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  phlkwophy 
whicli,  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  ele- 
venla,  aarlbules  hk  beliig  to  chance/— Grove.  T*m.- 
^tnuM  Is  a  state  of  ft»eiing  that  is  sometimes  pralse- 
wortliy:  the  yrmng  and  the  weak  demand  Undanutt 
Aon  those  who  stand  in  the  cloeesl  connexion  with 
Omui,  but  this  feelhig  may  be  carried  to  an  exoeas  so 
*fl  to  injuie  the  omeet  on  which  it  to  fixed ;  *  Depend- 
ence ks  a  perpetual  call  upon  AimeNttgr,  and  a  greater 
iBCiieaMui  to  iamderniMa  and  pity  than  any  other 
Motive  whataoeeer.*— Addiboiv. 

There  are  no  circuuistances  or  situation  In  llfle  which 
pieclude  ilie  exercise  of  be$U9oUnita :  next  to  the  plea- 
■ire  of  making  others  happy,  the  benewtlant  man 
rqoices  in  seeing  then  so:  the  banign  influence  of  a 
bamavolani  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
hto  doniiniuos :  hamignitif  to  a  becomiug  attribute  for 
a-prinee,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
tta  Impunity;  l!  is  bighlvto  be  applauded  In  him  as  far 
•s  it  readea  htm  fofgivfog  of  minor  offences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  hto  fevours,  and  ready  to 
AfR>rd  a  gratllication  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to 
aerve :  the  muillplied  misfortunes  lo  which  all  men  are 
ejqmsed  afford  ample  scope  fur  the  exercise  of  A«- 
aMmitfy  which,  In  consequence  of  the  unequal  diatri* 
iNitlon  of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  to  peculiar  to  no 
altuatioQ  of  life;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not 
«i6lude  AMmomlff  from  the  breasts  of  lis  followers ;  and 
when  we  observe  men*s  habits  of  thinking  in  various 
■itiiaikNia,  we  may  remark  that  the  soMier,  with  arms 
hf  his  side,  to  commonly  more  kumana  than  the  partisan 
with  arms  In  hto  bands.  Kiiuinaaa  is  alwavs  an 
amiable  ft«llng.  and  In  a  grateOil  mind  always  begeu 
tindn«aa :  but  It  to  soroeiiroes  ill  bestowed  upon  selltoh 
feople,  who  requite  It  by  making  A-esh  exactlous : 
tandanuaa  Ip  fircauently  littte  better  tliai^  an  amiable 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on 
•n  impn>per  ol^Ject;  the  false  tsadsmas*  of  parenia 
Jneofteo  been  ibe  nilo  of  children. 

BENEFIT,  FAVOUR,  KINDNESS,  aVILITT. 

BattifU  signifies  here  that  which  benefits ;  /evour.  In 
French  fnvemrj  Latin  /seer  and  favaa  to  bfar  good 
will,  signiflea  tlw  act  flowing  from  good  will ;  kind- 
meaa  signifies  an  action  that  to  kind;  eivtUCv,  that 
which  to  civil  (v.  Oivti)- 

The  Idea  of  an  action  gratnitoosly  performed  for  the 
^vantage  of  another  to  common  to  these  terms 


BamaJUa  and  favaura  are  granted  by  superlours ; 
kindnaaaaa  and  eniiitiaa  pass  between  equals. 

Banejtta  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants :  the  power  of 
cooforrlng  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them,  constl- 
tue  the  relative  dlfl^ence  In  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver :  fnamra  tend  to  promote  I  lie  Interest 
or  eonvenleoce :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  odvaniage 
of  receiving  are  dependent  on  kical  circumstances, 
■inre  than  on  diflbrence  of  station.     Kindmaaaaa  and 


e  serve  lo  afford  mutual  aecommodatkm  by  a 
leelpmcliy  of  kind  oOkea  on  the  many  and  varioua 
eocasiona  which  oflbr  In  human  iHe:  they  are  not  ao 
knpoitant  as  eltlier  ban^^  or  faioawra^  but  tliey  carry 
•  charm  with  them  which  to  not  possessed  by  the 
former.  Kimdnaaata  ere  more  endearing  than  etvih'iMs, 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  to  each 


awUtiaa  n»y  pass  between  stranime. 
Dependence  aflbrds  an  opportunity  for  conferring 


;  partiality  gives  rise  to  fanaura :  kindnaaaaa 
aie  the  result  of  penoul  rogaid  '•  c«et<ii«««.of  general 


beoevolence.  Amaatereonforahtotai^dteaamcbaC 
hto  doniestlcks  as  are  entitled  to  encoiirageoient  for 
their  fidelity.  Men  in  power  disirilNite  their /aeear* 
80  as  te  increase  their  influence.  Friends,  In  tiicir 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  called  upoo 
to  pcrfonn  kindneaaea  for  eudi  other.  There  to  no  niaa 
so  mean  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  hto  power  to  show 
eiviliiiaa  to  those  who  are  above  him. 

BanafUa  tend  to  draw  those  ckwer  to  each  other  wke 
by  atatum  In  life  are  set  at  tlic  greatest  distance  from 
ejich other:  aflS%ilon  is  engendered  In  him  who  bama- 
JUa  ;  and  devoted  attachment  In  him  who  to  banned; 
'  i  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  ttiai  there  to  such  a 
thing  as  gcntroaitf  in  the  woild.  TlMNigh  if  I  weie 
under  a  uiistake  in  this,  I  should  say  as  Ckero  in  rda^ 
tiontotlie  Immortaliiy  of  the  fOul,  I  wilimgly  err ;  fof 
the  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches  peoi^e  to  be  u»- 
grateful  by  possessing  them  with  a  persuaaion  eoncetn- 
iug  their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to  ihea 
in  tiie  benaJUa  they  bestow.*-4iaovB.  Avemrs  in- 
crease obligation  beyond  iu  due  limits ;  if  they  aie 
not  asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce secyility  ou  tJie  oue  hand,  and  haughtineM  onthe 
other ;  ^  A  Uvaur  well  bestowed  to  almost  as  great  aa 
lionour  to  him  who  c<mfers  It,  as  to  him  who  receives 
iL  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superiour  leputatioa 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  Is,  tliat  he  to  always  sur- 
rounded with  8|)ecinus  pretences  of  unwoniiy  candi- 
dates.'—Stuklk.  Kindnaaaaa  are  the  ofllsi^lag  and 
aareiit  of  affection ;  they  convert  our  multiplied  wanll 
inlosoiiiaiiyeDloymenis:  'Incratitudo  to  ton  base  la 
return  a  kindnaaa^  and  ttm  proud  to  regard  iL'— Soora. 
CtvUttiaa  are  the  sweets  wliich  we  gather  In  Ihe  way 
as  we  pass  alimg  the  journey  of  life :  *  A  comawa 
aiviUif  to  an  Impertinent  fellow  often  draws  upon  oaa 
a  great  oiany  unforeseen  troublee.*— Sraaut. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  (v.  BamJU,  /•aam). 
agree  in  denoting  mine  actton  performed  for  tlie  good 
of  aiiotlicr,  but  they  differ  in  ibe  priixiple  on  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

A  ban^l  (v.  BaneJiL,  favawr)  toperfectly  gratuitous 
It  produces  an  obliaulion :  a  aarntea  (a-  Adnanlngt)  to 
not  altogether  iratiiitous ;  it  is  that  ai  least  which  uney 
be  expected,  though  it  cannot  be  demanded:  %faat 
qgiee  IS  between  the  two ;  it  to  In  part  gratuiloua,  and 
in  part  such  as  one  may  reasonably  expect. 

Ban^fUa  flow  from  superimir^  and  aaraieea  fmoi  la- 
feriours  or  equals ;  hut  gaod  afieaa  are  perforated  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  ben^fiU  on  their  sul^ecis; 
subjects  iierforni  aarvieaa  for  their  princes ;  nelgliboiiia 
do  goad  aJUeta  for  each  other.  Ben^/Ua  are  soaietlmes 
rlie  reward  of  aantieaa  :  gaad  ^ficaa  produce  a  retiua 
from  the  receiver. 

BenaUa  consist  of  such  things  as  nerve  to  relieve 
the  dimcultio*,  or  advance  the  Interests,  of  the  re- 
ceiver: aervicaa  consist  in  those  acts  which  tend  la 
lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  cnnvehi- 
ence  of  the  perron  served:  good  oJUea  constot  in  the 
enipkiy  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation  fiir 
the  advantage  of  another:  it  to  a  species  of  volunianr 
service. 

Hamanlty  leads  to  hen^ ;  the  seal  of  devodonor 
IHendship  renders  aarvieea ;  general  good-will  dictates 
goodi^fUaa. 

It  to  a  great  benefit  lo  assist  an  embarrassed  trades 
man  out  of  bis  difficulty;  'I  have  often  pleaaed  my 
self  wHh  considering  the  two  kinds  of  ban^a  wfaicJi 
accrue  to  the  publick  fiom  these  my  speculations,  and 
which,  were  I  to  sneak  after  the  manner  of  logicians, 
I  should  distingutoh  into  the  material  and  formal.'— 
Addisoic.  It  is  a  great  aartiea for  aaoldter  lo  save  the 
life  of  hto  commander,  or  for  a  Mend  to  open  the  eves 
of  another  to  see  his  innger ;  '  Cicero,  whose  learning 
and  aervicaa  to  his  country  are  so  well  known,  wat 
Inflamed  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant  de- 
gree.'- If  veaes.  It  to  a  good  tMee  for  any  one  lo  in 
lerpoee  bis  mediation  lo  settte  disputes,  and  heal  divl 
slons;  'There  are  scvtaml  persons  who  have  mam 
pleasures  and  entertainments  In  their  possession  whict 
they  do  not  ei^y  It  to  therefore  a  kind  and  goat 
qgUa  to  acquaint  them  with  thrlr  own  happfanesa*— 
Btiblb. 

It  to  possible  to  be  loaded  with  bamfita  so  aetn  ailbtf 
ooe'a  iadapeodenoe  of  chancier.    '^ 
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tfmei  a  iDaroe  of  diBntbflietkni  end  disappoiDtment 
when  tbey  do  not  meet  with  the  remuneration  or  re- 
tum  which  they  are  luppoeed  to  deserve.  Good 
flf^cu  tend  to  noihlnc  but  the  Increase  of  good  will. 
Those  who  perforui  them  are  too  independent  to  ex- 
pect a  return,  and  those  who  rec(;ive  them  are  too  sen- 
sible of  their  value  not  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  male- 
log  a  return. 

TO  OFFEK,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

Offer  signifies  the  same  as  before  («.  To  Offer ^exhi- 
kit) ;  bid^  in  Saxon  budaim,  hiddM  to  <»fler,  old  German 
bjtden^  low  German  *«<«%  high  German  bieteny  ice. 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  I^tln  mto  and  invito^ 
from  tm  and  et«i,  signifying  to  caJl  into  the  way  or 
measure  of  another ;  tender^  like  tlie  word  tend,  from 
Undo  to  suetch,  aigniaea  to  stretch  forth  by  way  of 
•ffering ;  prop^m^  lo  Latin  prepeeui^  perfect  of  pro- 
pema  to  place  or  aet  before,  likewise  ctiaracterizes  a 
mode  of  offering. 

Offer  ia  employed  for  that  which  is  literally  irans- 
feraBie.  or  for  that  which  Is  indirectly  communicable : 
bid  and  tender  belong  to  offer  in  the  fint  sense ;  pro- 
poee  belongs  to  offer  In  tlte  latter  sense.  To  offer  is  a 
voluntary  and  discretionary  act;  the  qffer  may  be  ac- 
scpled  or  r^etutd  at  pleasure;  to  bid  and  Under  aie 
qpecifick  modes  of  iiffering  which  depend  on  drctmi- 
"  With  •    •  ^  ' 


1  itie  hope  of  its  being  accepted 
» temdere  from  a  prudential  motive,  and  in  order  lb 
serve  speclfick  parposes.    We  offer  money  to  a  poor 
iiecBoO)  it  is  an  act  of  charity  or  oood  nature ;  or  we 
^m"  a  reward  by  way  of  inducing  another  to  do  a 
Hung,  which  is  an  aet  of  discretion ; 
Kor  should  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
Wni  rich  lolas  yield  but  offer  more.— Drtobh. 
Should  all  these  effere  for  my  Olendsbip  call, 
*T  is  he  that  ojf«r«,  and  I  acorn  them  all.— Pope. 
We  bid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house.  It  is  a 
commercial  dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of  commerce ; 
*To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell  it  by 
inch  of  candle;  he  that  bide  most  shall  have  It ;  and 
when  it  la  meicenaiy,  there  is  no  depending  upon  iu' 
— <;oLUBa.    We  tender  a  turn  of  money  by  wav  of 
psyment.  It  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fulfil 
an  obitaiition:  *  Aulas  Geliius  tells  a  story  of  one 
Lochis  Neratlus  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a 
Mow  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them 
the  l<^al  forfeiture.*— BLAdasTONK.   By  the  same  rule 
one  offere  a  person  the  ose  of  one's  horse ;  one  hide  a 
sum  at  an  auction;  one  lendere  one's  services  to  the 

gOVCTlUllOOt* 

To  offer  nnAprepeee  are  both  employed  in  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation ;  but  the  former  is  a  leas  de- 
iaite  and  decisive  act  than  the  latter;  we  offer  an  opi- 
Bion  by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion  ;  we  propoee  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  otherv.  Seutbnents  which 
dlifer  widely  from  those  of  the  ipajor  part  of  the  pre- 
sent company  ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
caution ;  *  Our  author  tffers  no  reason.*— Loraa.  We 
should  not  wropoee  to  another  what  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  ourselves ;  *  We  propoee  measures  for 
securing  to  the  voung  the  possesrion  ofpleasure  (by 
eonnecting  with  It  religion).*— BLAia.  We  commonly 
i»fftr  bv  way  of  obliging ;  we  cnuimoiily  propoee  by 
way  of  arraMlng  or  accommodating.  It  is  an  act  of 
Puerility  to  offer  to  do  more  than  one  is  enabled  to  per- 

brm;  it  does  not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 
jawopoee  such  terms  as  we  know  cannot  be  accepted ; 

Upon  the  propoeal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
eliolce  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refiise  it* 

-^OCTH. 

TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 
To  inoeetf  from  veetie,  signifies  to  clothe  with  any 
tUng;  endue  or  endotOt  rrom  the  Latin  tndtu?,  lugnifies 
to  put  on  any  thing.  One  Is  inveeted  with  that  which 
Is  exlernal:  one  is  endned  with  that  which  is  Internal. 
Weinneet  a  person  with  an  alike  or  a  dignity:  one 
sadiMs  a  penon  with  good  qualities.  The  inveetment 
is  a  real  external  action ;  but  endtte  may  be  merely  fio- 
dtinus  or  SMOtal.  The  Idng  is  inveeted  with  supreme 
anitooriiy ;  *  A  strict  and  edicaclous  constitution,  indeed, 
which  inneet*  tiie  church  with  no  power  at  ail,  but 
wbeie  men  will  be  so  civil  as  to  obey  it'— South.    A 


lover  eniueg  bis  mbtress  with  every  earthly  peribO' 
tiou ;  '  As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  does  not  spealt, 
nor  the  tongue  see ;  so  neither  in  the  spiritual,  Is  evoT 
one  endued  also  with  the  gilt  and  spirit  of  government/ 
— Sot'TU.  Endow  ia  but  a  variation  of  cndits,  and  yel 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  a  dbtinct  office :  we  may 
say  that  a  person  is  endned  or  endowed  with  a  good  an 
derstanding ;  but  as  an  act  of  Uie  imagination  endow 
is  not  to  be  substituted  for  endue :  for  we  do  not  sa|r 
that  it  endowe  but  endnee  things  with  properties. 


TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer^  in  French  cen/erer,  Latin  eonfero^  oom- 
pounded  of  con  and  fero^  signifies  to  bring  something 
towards  a  perron,  or  place  it  upon  him,  in  wtdch  sense 
it  is  allied  to  beetow  (v.  To  give^  grant). 

Conferring  is  an  act  of  authority  ;  beetewing  that 
of  charity  or  gnncroslty.  Princes  and  men  in  power 
confer ;  people  In  a  private  station  beetow.  Honours^ 
disnilies,  privileges,  aitd  rank,  are  tlie  things  conferred; 
'  1  he  conferring  this  honour  tition  liiui,  would  increase 
the  credit  he  had.'— CLAaaiiDON.  Favours,  kind* 
nesses,  and  pecuniary  relief,  are  the  tilings  beetowedi 
^Yuu  always  exceed  expectations  as  it  ynura  was 
not  your  own,  hut  to  beetow  on  warning  meriL*— 

DRYDKiV. 

Merit,  fiivour,  interest,  caprice,  and  intrigue,  give  rlsa 
to  conferring;  necessity,  solicitation, and  private affee 
tloB,  lead  to  beetowing.  Eneland  atTords  more  thaa 
one  instance  in  which  ttie  highest  honours  of  the  stan 
have  been  conferred  on  perM>ns  of  distinguMied  niertt, 
tlKiugh  not  of  elevated  birth:  it  is  the characteristieic 
of  Christianity,  that  it  Inspires  Its  followers  with  • 
desire  of  beetowing  tiietr  goods  on  the  poor  and  aooea 
shouB. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  fitvour  on  the  unthankAil  t 
the  value  of  a  kindness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  tbt 
manner  in  which  it  Is  beetewed ; 

On  liim  confer  the  poet*s  sacred  name. 

Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Aooisoir. 
*  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envioaft 
persons  beetow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  when  thej 
least  design  it*— Stbblb. 

TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CONTRIBUTE. 
To  nunieter^  from  the  noun  mtnieter^  in  the  sense  of 
a  servant,  signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  anoilier, 
either  in  a  gixid,  bad,  or  indifierent  sense :  we  minieter 
to  the  caprices  or  indulgences  of  anotlier  when  we  ash 
courage  them  unnecessarily ;  or,  we  ninister  to  one 
who  is  entitled  to  our  services;  adminieter  is  taken  Ift 
the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advantage: 
thus  the  good  Samaritan  adminietered  to  the  commit 
of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves ;  eontribnU^ 
from  the  Latin  contrUtne.,  or  eon  and  tribno  to  bestow, 
signifying  to  bestow  for  the  same  end,  or  for  soma 
particular  purpose,  is  taken  in  either  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  we  may  cotUribnU  to  the  relief  of  the  Indl- 
gent,  or  we  may  contrHnOe  to  the  foUies  and  vices  U 


It  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  minister  to  miniotor  tv 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flock  intrusted  tohiscbarna; 
'  Those  good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  In  relieving 
the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not  have  been 
leas  forward  to  miawCfr  unto  Christ  hUnself.'-ATraa- 
Boav.  It  is  the  part  of  every  Chrlsiian  to  ediRtnt#i«r, 
as  far  as  ties  in  his  power,  comfort  to  tlmse  who  are  In 
want,  consolation  to  the  afilicted,  advice  to  those  who 
ask  for  It,  and  require  it ;  help  to  tliose  who  are  feeMs^ 
and  support  to  those  who  cannot  uphoU  themselves. 
On  the  same  ground  we  speak  of  grace  or  spirltoal 
giftt  being  adminxeiered ;  '  By  the  unlveisal  adminio' 
truUon  of  grace,  begun  by  our  blessed  Savtour,  eo- 
larged  by  his  Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  immediata 
successors,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  rest  tn  tba 
worU's  end ;  all  types  that  darkened  this  faith  are  en- 
lightened.*—Spratt.  It  Is  the  part  of  all  who  are  la 
high  stattoos  to  contribute  to  the  dimemination  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  among  tlidr  dependants ;  but  thera 
are,  en  the  ooniraiy,  n>any  who  contribiUe  to  the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  of  all  sacred 
things,  by  the  most  pernicious  example  of  irreligion  la 
theaMslves:  *  Parents,  owe  tbeir  chiidxen  not  oa!7 
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material  wbdstenoe  for  tholr  body,  but  much  more  spi- 
ritual contributions  Tor  their  mind.'— Diqbt.  As  ei- 
preninf  tlie  act  of  unconscious  agents,  tiiey  bear  a 
•Uuiiar  distinction ; 

He  flings  the  prognant  ashes  tkrough  the  air, 

And  HiHfaks  a  mighty  prayer, 

Both  which  the  miniaVrinff  winds  around  all  Egypt 
bear.— CowLBT. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mtrron, 

Successively  reflect  succeeding  images; 

Not  what  they  would,  but  must!  a  sur  or  toad, 

Just  as  the  band  of  chance  adminisUrs. 

COKflRKyB. 

May  from  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise, 
Thai  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  Are,  and  sword,  ahd  famine,  when,  at  length, 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  eotUribvtes  strength. 

Demham. 

TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  conduce,  from  the  Latin  condueo^  or  eon  and  dueo, 
aignifying  to  bring  together  for  the  same  end,  is  applied 
10  thai  which  serves  the  full  purpose ;  to  contribute,  aa 
to  tlie  preceding  article,  is  applied  to  that  only  which 
serves  as  a  subordinate  Instrument:  the  former  is  al- 
ways taicen  In  a  good  sense,  the  lauer  in  a  bad  or  grN)d 
sense.  Exercise  conduces  to  the  health ;  It  contributes 
to  live  vigour  to  the  fVame. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well-being  of  any 
community  than  u  spirit  of  subordination  among  all 
ranks  and  classes:  '  It  Is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.*— Steklb.  A  want  of  firmness  and 
vigilance  in  the  government  or  magistrates  contributes 
f  really  to  the  spread  of  disaflTection  and  rcbHIion  ; 
•The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  companions  at 
It,  seems  to  consist  in  that  which  contributes  most  to 
cheerfulness  and  refreshmenL'— Fullbr. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce  to  tranquillity 
of  mind.  A  single  failure  may  contribute  sometimes 
to  involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 


TAX,  CUSTOM,  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST. 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUriON.- 

Taz,  in  French  toss,  Latin  taxo,  from  the  Greek 
riffev,  Tdlu,  ladispose  or  put  In  order,  signifira  what 
isdinpOi«e(i  in  order  for  each  to  pay;  custom  signifies 
that  wiiich  is  given  under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  custom ;  duty,  that  which  la  given  as  a  due 
or  debt;  t»//.  In  Saxon  toU,  &c.  Latin  te/oikium,  from 
the  Greek  rAos  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular  kind  of 
custom  or  due. 

Tax  Is  the  roost  general  of  these  terms,  and  applios 
to  or  Implies  whatever  Is  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
fDvernnient,  according  to  a  certain  estimute:  the  cus- 
toms are  a  species  of  tax  which  are  leas  specifick  than 
other  taxr5,  being  regulated  by  eusUm  raiher  than  any 
definite  l.iw ;  the  customs  apply  particularly  to  whai 
was  customarily  given  by  merchants  for  the  goods 
which  they  imported  from  abroad :  the  duty  Is  a  vpe- 
cics  of  tax  more  positive  and  binding  than  the  custom, 
being  a  upeciflck  estimate  of  what  Is  due  upon  goods, 
accord mg  to  their  value;  hence  It  is  not  only  applied 
to  goods  that  are  hnported,  but  also  to  nmny  other  arti- 
cles f  »f  Inland  produce ;  toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which 
mnres  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that  which  is  levied  by 
authority  nn  the  people ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press Uie  idea  of  levying  or  payinsr;  impost,  on  the 
contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which  Is  imposed ;  and 
tribute  that  which  Is  paid  or  yielded:  the  former, 
therefore  excJude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  Is  In- 
eluded  In  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied  by  the  consent 
of  many ;  the  impost  is  imposed  by  the  will  of  one  ■ 
and  the  tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or  a  fi'W  • 
the  tax  serves  fi)r  the  support  of  the  nation ;  the  impost 
and  the  tribuU  serve  to  enrich  a  government  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  imposU  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  distant  provinces  pay  a  tribuU  to  the  princes  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Contribution  slgnifien 
ihe  tribute  of  many  In  unison,  or  for  the  same  end  -  In 
this  general  8en<*e  It  Includes  all  the  other  terms; 'for 
faxes  and  imfosts  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the  same 


purpose ;  but  as  the  predominant  idea  In  e . 

uj  that  of  common  consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  agent  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  authority  expresstrd  by  the  other  u>rms. 
hence  the  term  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  tlnss 
cases  In  which  men  voluntarily  unite  In  giving  towards 
any  particular  object /as  charitable  contributions,  or 
contributions  in  support  of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  takea 
in  the  ganeral  sense  of  a  forced  payment,  as  In  sncaJt- 
ing  of  military  contribution. 


TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSME^rr. 
Tax,  agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  (».  Taxu 
and  rate,  fk-om  the  Latin  ratus  mid  reor  to  think  or 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  tl» 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  wfakh  any  sum  is 
demanded  from  the  people ;  but  the  tax  is  impoMd 
directly  by  the  government  for  puMick  purposes,  u 
the  land  tax,  the  window  tax,  and  the  like;  and  the 
rate  is  Imposed  indirectly  for  the  local  purposes  of 
each  parish,  as  the  church  rates,  the  poor  rates,  snd 
the  like.  '1  lie  tax  or  raU  Is  a  general  mlc  or  raifo,  br 
which  a  certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  number  of 
persons;  the  assessment  is  the  application  of  that  rale 
to  the  individual. 

The  house-duty  Is  a  Ux  upon  homes,  according  lo 
their  real  or  supposed  value;  the  poor's  rate  is  a  rscs 
laid  on  the  individual  likewise,  acconllng  to  the  value 
of  his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  lie  pays*  the 
assessment  in  both  these,  is  the  valuation  of  the  house, 
which  determines  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indivi. 
dual:  It  Is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  make  Ihe 
tax ;  of  the  parish  ofllccrs  to  make  the  rate  *  of  the 
commissioners  or  assessors  to  make  the  assessment  • 
the  former  has  the  publiek  to  consider;  the  latter  the 
individual.  An  equitable  tax  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  another*  aa 
equitable  assessment  must  not  bear  harder  uoon  one 
inhabitant  than  another.  '^ 


'^*"ni^fB&,4"°'^°''' 


^llct  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  a/  or  aJ  and  the 
word  lot,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  other 
northern  languages.  It  signifies  literally  to  set  apart 
as  a  particular  lot;  assipt.  in  French  assignor  Latto 
asstgno,  IS  comptmndcd  of  «  or  o^  and  it  vim  to  sum. 
or  mark  to.  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  (or  any  oiSc- 
ajnoTtion  is  compounded  ofap  or  ad  and  portion  sis' 
nilvln^  to  portion  out  for  a  cenain  purpose :  distrUMti 
inlMiniistributus,  participle  of  diTnnd  tribuT^ 
nifies  u»  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  Idiot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  utility  for  tfao 
sakeof  good  order;  loossi^a  is  to  communjcate  ac- 
cord ng  to  the  merit  of  the  object;  to  apportion  isio 
regulate  according  to  the  du.»  proportion  fto  distribuU 
is  to  give  in  several  distinct  porilons.  •^"'■w 

A  portion  of  one's  pro|ieny  Is  allotted  to  chai  liable 
purposes,  or  a  portion  of  one's  time  to  religious  medi. 
uitlon;  '  Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead,  has  a  duo 
proportion  of  praise  allotted  him.  In  which'  while  he 
lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his  enemies  too 
sparing.  -AnmsoH.  A  prize  is  assigned  to  the  most 
meritorious,  or  an  honourable  post  to  those  whose 
abilities  enUtle  them  to  disUncdon  ;  I  find  by  severaJ 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  wera 
In  the  height  of  jiower  and  luxury  they  assigned  out 
of  their  vast  dominions  an  island  called  AiScyra.  as 
a  habitation  for  madmen.'— Stbelb.  A  person'a 
buslnos  is  t^ortioned  to  the  time  and  abilities  he  has 
Jor  performing  It;  'Of  Uie  happiness  mid  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  part  is  distribuUd  by  nature 
and  part  is  iaagreai  measure  <vp»rtt<m«rf  by  oiwehW 
—Johnson.  A  person's  alms  ought  to  be  dtstribuied 
among  those  who  are  most  Indigent ;  *'^«'«« 

From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills,— Pops 
When  any  complicated  undertaking  is  to  be  oer. 
fhmied  by  a  number  of  individaals,  It  Is  neeeewfto 
alht  to  each  his  distinct  task.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wiaa 
prince  to  assign  the  highest  offices  to  ihe^iinst  worthy 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  bis  minislerB  an  emi 
ploymeot  suited  to  hhi  pecuUar  character  and  qvauS 
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wooiit;  thftbasineai  of  tiM  itate  tbns  duiri^uUd  will 
proceed  wiui  regularity  and  exactitude 

TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

To  allot  ia  taken  in  a  Bhnilar  senw  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding article;  appoint^  in  French  appoinler^  Latin 
^tpono^  that  is,  ap  or  ad  and  pono  to  place,  signifies  to 
put  in  a  particular  piRce,  or  In  a  itarlicular  manner; 
deslincy  in  Latin  destinvj  compounded  of  de  and  siino^ 
»to  or  stslo^  sicnifies  to  place  aimrt 

jf  Uot  is  used  only  for  things,  appoint  and  dettine  for 
persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground  is  allotted  for 
cultivation ;  a  person  U  appointed  as  steward  or  co- 
vemour ;  a  youth  Is  destined  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. JiUotimenU  are  miistJy  made  in  the  time  past  or 
present ;  tlicy  are  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  given  design,  whence  we  may  speak  of 
the  allotments  of  Providence ;  'It  is  unworthy  a  rea- 
■nnabte  being  to  spend  any  of  thf;  little  time  allotted 
us  wiilMut  some  tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the 
end  of  our  existence.' — Jornsom.  ^appointments  re- 
spect either  tlie  present  or  the  fUture ;  they  mostly  re- 
gard matters  of  human  prudence ;  *  HavfriE  notified  to 
my  good  friend.  Sir  Roaer,  that  I  should  set  out  for 
London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the 
^pointed  hour.'— Stbblb.  Destinations  always  re- 
spect simie  distant  purpoMS,  and  Include  preparatory 
measnivs ;  they  may  be  either  the  work  of  God  or 
nan ;  *  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  man,  and 
consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed 
could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.'— 
JoHMSoii.  A  coiiseientinus  man  allots  a  portion  of 
his  annual  inctmie  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  when 
pttMlck  meetings  are  held  It  b  necessary  to  appoint  a 
partlcaiar  day  for  the  purpose :  our  plans  in  life  are 
defeated  by  a  thousand  contingencies :  the  man  who 
builds  a  house  ia  not  certain  he  will  live  to  use  it  for 
Itae  purpose  for  which  It  was  destined. 


DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

Destinff^  from  destifu  (».  To  appoint)  signifies  either 
the  power  that  destines^  or  the  thnig  destiiud;  fate,  in 
Latin  /atom,  participle  oC  for  to  S|)eak  or  decree,  sig- 
Biflca  that  which  Is  decreed,  or  the  power  that  decrees ; 
IsC,  in  German  /ms,  signifies  a  ticket,  die.  or  any  other 
Ibting  by  wiricb  the  casual  distribution  or  things  is  de- 
lenuiaed ;  and  In  an  extended  sense.  It  expresses  the 
portion  thus  assigned  by  chance;  doom,  in  Saxon  dosw, 
baaisb  d^m,  most  probably  like  the  word  dwm,  comes 
from  tbc  Uebrew  n  ^o  Judge,  signifying  the  thing 
judged,  spoken,  oi  decreed. 

All  Uic.«e  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  human 
events  which  are  not  under  one's  conirttl :  among  the 
beathens  drstiny  and  fate  were  considered  as  dcTlics, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  affliirs,  and 
were  both  superiour  even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Des- 
tinies, or  Parca;  as  th*fy  were  u*ruied,  pr*^ided  only  over 
life  and  death ;  but  f^e  was  employed  In  ruling  the 
general  affitire  of  men.  Since  revelation  has  Instructed 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  true  God, 
these  blind  powers  are  now  not  acknowledged  Ui  exist 
In  the  overruling  providence  of  aa  all-wise  and  an 
all-gi)od  Being;  the  tenna  destiny  and  fate  therefore 
have  now  only  a  relative  sense,  as  to  what  hapiiens 
witbout  the  will  or  eonirol  of  the  individual  who  is  the 
0ub}ect  of  it. 

JJesttnp  is  used  in  regard  to  one's  station  and  walk 
to  life;  fau  in  regard  tn  what  one  suffers ;  lot  in  regard 
to  what  une  gels  or  possesses :  and  doom  is  that  portion 
of  oiie'9  drstiny  or  faU  which  depends  \x\Mm  the  will 
of  aiMtlier :  destiny  Is  marked  out ;  faU  Is  fixed ;  a  lot 
is  AMigncd ;  a  doom  Is  pass«<l. 

It  w%«  the  destiny  of  Julius  Cesar  to  act  a  great  part 
la  the  workl,  and  to  establish  a  new  form  of  govcrn- 
mexit  at  Rome ;  It  was  his  fate  at  last  to  die  by  the 
banda  of  aMKa/<siiis,  the  chief  of  whom  had  been  his 
•vowed  friends;  had  he  been  contented  with  an  hum- 
bler lot  than  that  of  an  empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
boonura,  richea,  and  a  king  life;  his  doom  was  sealrd 
Vf  the  last  step  which  be  took  In  making  himself  em- 
peror: it  Is  not  permitted  for  us  to  inquire  into  our 
lolure  destiny ;  It  Is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our  /stc, 
at  b«  coateoicd  with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our 


doom:  a  parent  may  bava  great  tnHoence  ovtr  tba* 
destiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  he  gives  to  blia, 
or  the  principles  he  instils  into  his  mind ; 

If  death  be  your  design— at  least,  said  slie, 
Take  us  along  to  snare  your  destiny.— Drtdkii. 
There  are  many  who  owe  their  unhappy  fats  enthrdy 
to  the  want  of  early  habits  of  piety ; 

The  gods  these  armies  and  thla  force  employt 
Tlie  lioatiie  gods  conspire  the /a<«  of  Troy.— Pen. - 
RIehea  and  poverty  may  be  assigned  to  us  as  our  lot, 
but  the  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  prevent  us  Irom  being  happy  If  we  have  a  coo- 
tented  temper ; 

To  labour  Is  the  lot  of  man  below. 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  wo. 

Fori 
Criminals  must  await  the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge; 
but  all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  the  doom  which  m 
prepared  for  them  at  the  awful  day  of  judgement; 
Oh !  grant  me,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doomf 
All  lean  ask  of  Heav'n,  an  early  tombw— Pofb. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  always  changiiMt 
tlMfir  plan  of  life ;  it  Is  but  too  frequently  the  faU  o? 
authors  to  labour  for  tlie  benefit  of  mankind,  and  U» 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty  and  nejtlea; 
it  is  tlie  <ot  but  of  very  few,  to  enjoy  what  they  ilieoK 
selves  conalder  a  competency. 

DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  destiny  and  dMt«natio»  are  used  for  the  thinft 
destined ;  but  tlie  foniier  is  said  In  relation  to  a  man's 
itiiportaiit  concerns,  the  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cuiiiatances ;  in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  act  of  destining. 

Destiny  is  the  point  or  line  marked  out  in  Uic  walk 
of  life ;  destination  is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular: 
aa  every  man  haa  bis  peculiar  destiny ^  so  every  trir 
veller  has  his  particular  destination.  Destiny  is  alto* 
geltier  set  above  human  control;  no  man  can  deter- 
mine, though  tie  may  influence  the  destiny  of  another: 
destination  is,  however,  the  specifick  act  of  an  indivi. 
dual,  either  for  himself  or  another :  we  leave  the  de#- 
tiny  of  a  man  to  develope  itself;  but  we  may  inquire 
about  his  own  destination^  or  that  of  his  children:  it  Is 
a  consoling  refit-ction  that  the  destinies  of  sliorl-sighted 
mortala,  like  ourselves,  are  In  the  hands  of  One  who 
botli  can  and  will  overrule  tbem  to  our  advantage  if  we 
place  full  reliance  in  Ulni: 

At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  one  1'  th*  morning ;  thither  be 
Will  come  to  know  his  dte(<ny.— SHAKSPEAits. 
In  the  destination  of  children  for  their  several  pnifes* 
sioiis  or  callings.  It  is  of  importance  to  consult  their  par- 
ticular turn  or  mind,  as  well  as  inclination ;  *  Moore's 
oricinal  destination  appears  to  have  been  for  trade '  •>- 

JOBHSOK. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  sselswes,  or  pass  seatciice.  Is  to  give  a  final  opl- 
ninn  or  decision  whfeh  is  to  influence  the  fate  of  an 
object ;  condemn^  from  daifmam  a  kiss,  is  to  pass  such  • 
sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  object:  doom, 
which  is  a  variation  from  damaitm,  has  die  same  mean- 
ing. 

Sentence  is  the  gcnerick,  the  two  othen  specifick  terms. 
Sentence  and  condemn  are  used  in  the  Juridical  an  well 
as  the  moial  aense ;  doom  la  employed  in  the  moral 
sense  only.  In  the  juridical  sense,  sentence  Is  indcfl* 
iiite;  eowd«ma  is  definite:  a  criminal  may  be  sentenced 
to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment;  he  Is  always  eom- 
demned  to  that  which  is  severe;  he  is  stnUnced  to  im- 
ptlsonment,  or  transponation,  or  death:  he  is  coa- 
demned  to  the  galleys,  to  transportaUon  for  life,  or  to 
death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  In  like  manner  dio> 
tiiiguisbed.  To  sentence  is  a  softer  term  than  to  con" 
demny  and  this  is  less  than  to  doom.  Sentence  applies 
to  inanimate  obj«'cts ;  condemn  and  doom  only  to  |ier. 
sons  or  that  which  is  peitsonal.  An  author  Is  srnUuced 
by  the  decision  of  the  publick  to  suffer  neglect ;  a  thiof 
is  stntencea  ^  be  thrown  away  which  is  esteemed  aa 
wortblMs  i  we  may  be  amdsmmed  to  bear  tbs  prating  «r, 
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« loqaacioiM  perton ;  w«  nay  be  iotmtd  to  tpend  our 
Uvw  ia  penury  aiid  wreicliednmi.  SenUmct,  particu- 
larly wlien  eiiipioycd  a*  a  noun,  way  ev«u  Im  favour- 
able  to  tlie  iiiieratu  of  a  perKin ;  condemn  in  alwayw 
pi^udiciiil,  eiitier  lo  hla  Imerest,  hisconiroiL  or  his  re- 
pulaiion ;  doom  is  always  deisiruciive  of  his  uuppiiieM, 
It  is  Utat  which  niwayi  runs  nioat  Cfmnler  to  the  wislits 
of  an  individual.  It  is  of  importance  for  an  autbur, 
Uiat  a  criiidc  tliould  pronounce  a  ravourabie«cMl«i«:«  on 
bia  works ;  *  Let  liim  set  out  soaie  of  Luiiter's  wtirlts ; 
tbal  by  iti«n>  we  may  imm  $euttmce  upon  his  ducti  ines.* 
— Attbriurt.  But.  ill  the  sigoiticaiion  of  a  0tmtttue 
paaspd  by  a  judKe,  it  is,  wlien  abralutcly  taken,  always 
in  a  bad  setwe ;  '  At  tiie  end  of  the  teiilh  book  ihe  poet 
'  iliM  tlilrt  beautiful  circumsiance,  that  they  oflered  up 

it'ir  fieiuieniiitl  prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their 
Judge  appeared  to  llieni  wiieii  he  [ironuuttced  their  «ni- 
teNce.*— Addison,  lounoral  wntera  are  Justly  com- 
demmed  to  «tbiivion  or  perpetual  iufauiy;  *  Liberty 
(Tboinflnu's  Liberty)  called  in  vain  upon  her  voiarias 
to  read  Iter  praises,  her  praises  were  comdnuitd  to  har- 
bour spiders  and  galhei  dust.'— Johnson.  Some  of 
the  best  wi  iters  have  been  doomed  to  experience  ne- 
|lect  in  llielr  life  time;  'Even  tlie  abridger,  oonipller. 
and  iraiMlatur,  though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked 
with  ilHwe  of  the  diunial  binttraiiher,  yet  must  not  be 
fatfhly  doomed  to  annihilation.^-- Johnson. 

A  sentence  and  condemnation  is  always  the  act  of 
•onie  person  or  eonsclous  agent :  doom  is  sometimes  the 
fruit  of  circunisiancca.  Turquin  the  Pn>ud  was  sea- 
tenced  by  the  Uoiiian  people  lo  be  banished  from  Rome : 
Beguius  was  oondemned  lo  tbe  most  ciuel  death  by  the 
CarUiagiuiaiis;   many  writers  liave  been  doonud  to 

tm  tJieir  lives  hi  obscurity  and  want,  wboae  Wf>rks 
ve  acquired  for  Hiem  laaUof  booours  after  tlielr 


CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  PATB. 
GIsaee,  probably  contracted  Ctom  the  Latin  caicns 
falling,  is  here  considered  as  the  cause  of  what  falls  oul ; 
forttuuj  in  French  forttauy  Latia  /orfaaa,  from  /org 
ebonce,  in  Hebrew  7*^J| ;  fau  signlfles  the  same  as  In 
the  preceding  article.    'I'liese  terms  have  perveri  at  all 

times  as  cloaks  for  human  Ignorance,  and  before  man-    to  con^itute  tLjrrobabUi^. 
kind  were  favoured  by  the  tight  of  Divine  Revelation,       What  has  been  onee  i 


are  attrttmtad  to  It:  to  vtewa  an  flze^  Ua 

cisive : 

Since /ste  divides  then,  since  I  must  kwe  thee, 

For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh  I  suffer  me. 

Thus  iHiiguishliig,  titiis  dying,  to  approach  thee; 

And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosmn.— Tsafp. 

A  peraon  goes  as  chance  directs  hlin  when  he  has  no 

express  object  to  determine   bis  choice  one  way  or 

other;  his  fortune  favours  blin,  If  without  any  expce- 

tatlon  be  gets  Uie  Ibing  he  wishes;  his  fmte  wills  it,  tf 

lie  reaches  tlM  desired  point  coiiuary  to  what  be  i»- 


Men's  succca  io  their  undertakings  depends  oftenef 
rn  chance  than  on  tlielr  ability :  we  are  ever  ready  la 
ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  good  yVrfaas; 
h  Is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  fail  in  every  tluog  tlt^ 
undertake. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  h 
unquestionably  innocent,  and  any  objection  to  tbeir  lat 
must  spring  fiom  an  over  scru|tuJous  conscieiiceL 

If  I  suffer  my  horse  lo  direct  me  in  the  road  I  takt 
to  London,  I  may  fkirly  atuibuie  it  to  chaxco  if  1  take 
tiie  right  instrail  of  Uie  leA;  if  I  meet  with  an  agree- 
able compaiiiiin  by  the  way  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  It 
my  good  j'ortwu  ibat  led  me  to  take  one  road  in  prefer^ 
eoce  to  anotlier ;  if  In  spite  of  any  previous  intentioa 
to  tlie  contrary,  I  should  be  led  to  Uke  the  same  nad 
repealtHlly,  and  as  oAan  to  meet  with  an  agraeaUs 
companion,  I  riiall  immediately  say  that  is  my  fmu  la 
meet  with  an  agreeable  OMiipanion  whenever  I  go  it 


CHANCE,  PR0BABIL1TT. 

ChoMf  signiliea  the  same  as  in  the  pneeding  articla; 
probabiUtt,  'n  Preneb  probmkiim,  Latin  fTokokOUoo^ 
ftom  prahahiiio  and  proko  to  prove,  aigniflfis  tlie  qualiiy 
of  behig  able  to  be  proved  or  made  ggo4 

Theae  terniH  are  both  employed  in  forming  an  enl* 
mate  of  future  events;  but  the  chance  beitlier  for  or 
against,  the  probahility  is  always  for  a  thing.  Chanoe 
is  but  a  degree  of  probahUitff ;  tiiere  may  io  this  latter 
case  be  a  chance  wliere  there  is  no  prohahtUtg.  A 
chance  afllirdsa  poasibility ;  many  cslbaiiMs  are  lequWia 


they  had  an  imaginary  importance  which  iuu  now  hap- 
pily vanished. 

Believers  in  Divine  Providence  no  kmger  conceive 
the  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  themselves,  or  as 
under  the  control  of  any  unintelligent  or  unronsdous 
agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  lo  an  overruling  mind, 
which,  tlHtugb  invisible  to  tbe  bodily  eye,  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  intellectual  eye,  wlierever  we  urn  our- 
aalves.  In  conformity  however  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  tliese  worda,  we  now  employ  ibein 
In  regard  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
far  a  Christian  may  use  tbeui  witliuut  disparagement  lo 
the  uinjesiy  of  ttie  Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  much  my 
buHiiiffSs  lo  inquire,  as  to  define  tlieir  ordinary  accep- 
tation; 'Some  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the 
name  nf  chance  as  a  word  of  Impious  and  pn»fbne  sig- 
nification :  and  indeed  if  it  be  taken  by  ua  In  d^t  sense 
In  which  it  was  used  by  tbe  heatliens,  no  as  to  make 
•ny  thinit  casual  in  respea  of  God  hlmseif,  their  excep- 
tion ougiit  to  be  adiullted.  But  tu  say  a  thing  is  a  chance 
orcaxuafty  as  It  relates  u*  second  eauaea»isiiotprvlane- 
ness,  but  a  great  truth.*  —South. 

In  tilts  nrdinarv  sense,  chance  Is  tliefenerlck,/er<nnc 
tma/aU  are  specifick  terms:  chance  aisles  to  ail  tltlnn 
personal  or  otherwise:  fortmne  aitd  fata  are  mostly  said 
«f  that  which  is  personal. 

Chance  neiilier  forms  orders  nor  dealgna:  neltlier 
knowledge  nor  intention  ia  auributed  to  it;  Its  eveoia 
•re  uncertain  and  variable; 


Cftaiice  aids  their  daring  with  unhop*di 

Dryokn. 

Plerinne  forma  plana  and  destgna,  but  withoot  choice; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without  discernment ;  It 
la  shM  tu  be  Uhid ;  *  We  should  learn  that  none  but  In- 
tellectual possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call  our 
own.  AN  things  trottt  without  are  but  borrowed. 
What  fortune  fives  us  is  not  oars,  and  whatever  she 
0ves  she  can  take  away.*— Stkli.  Fate  forms  plans 
widfhalns  of  caoaea ;  totanHon,  knowledge,  and  power 


ell 


stanoea,  bo  again ;  ftir  that  Uiere  la  a  ehoneo  ;  what  has 
fallen  lo  one  man  may  fUl  to  anotlier ;  so  fkr  he  his  a 
chante  In  IiIr  fbvonr;  but  in  all  the  cAences  of  lll^  there 
will  be  no  ^9*a*ritf«of  auooeas,  whef«»  •  mnn  doasaol 
unite  industry  with  hitegrlty; 
Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  ckoMco^ 
By  turns  they  quit  thehr  ground,  by  turns  advance. 

Davnan. 
Chanu  cannot  be  calculated  upon :  It  is  apt  to  produea 
disappointment:  probahWtp  Justifies  hope;  itissano- 
tioned  by  experience;  »" There  never  appear,**  saya 
Swift,  ^  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  cenlus  in  an  age, 
but  If  they  were  united  the  worM  coukT  not  stand  belbra 
them.**  It  is  happy  therefore  (br  mankind  that  of  Ihia 
unkrn  there  is  no/rsAoMltiy.*— Jokrboii. 

CHANCE,  HAZAEDl 
Chance  signifies  the  same  as  In  tbe  preceding  article , 
hazard  contes  from  the  oriental  tar  and  tzar,  signify iag 
any  thing  bearing  an  ininremlon,  particularly  the  diea 
used  in  chance  games,  which  Is  called  by  tbe  ItaUaaa 
zara,  and  by  tlie  Spaniards  azar. 

Both  these  terins  are  emplnved  to  mark  the  ooomof 
ftiture  events,  which  is  not  discernible  by  tbe  human 
eye.  With  the  Deity  there  Is  neither  dkoacs  nor  haimrd; 
his  plans  are  the  result  ofumniscienc** :  but  tlie  designa 
and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependent  on  ehoneo  at 
haiard.  Chance  may  be  Avuurahle  or  unfhvouraUe, 
more  commonly  ttie  former;  hazard  is  always  unfa- 
vourable :  it  is  properly  a  species  of  chance.  There  is  a 
cAanes  either  of  gaining  or  losing :  there  is  a  hatard  of 
losing.  In  most  speculations  tbe  dUmes  of  a 
scarcely  outweighs  the  Aatard  of  losing; 
Against  iU  ehanceo  mra  are  ei 
But  heavlneas  foreniaa  the  good  event! ' 


*  Tboqgh  wit  and  learning  are  certain  *and  habiiuil 
peifteaonaof  Iba  aslnd,  yet  tha  i 


>  deelaratkMi  of  itaa 
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Cleh  aloBe  biinfi  tin  BQpiit*,  to  mk|)«et  to  a 
sjrdB* — BouTii. 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTORB. 

Htizard  elf  iiMfw  the  turn  as  in  the  precedliig  uticle ; 
ritk  may  be  traotsd  tn  the  French  ritquty  the  Italian 
riMckiOy  and  the  9pani«h  ringo^  and  has  been  Turther 
tracMl  by  Meureiin  to  the  barbarous  Greek  word  fiP^Kov 
fortune  or  chance,  hot  tts  more  remote  derivation  is 
UDc«rtain ;  venture  ia  the  same  as  adventure. 

All  rheae  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
uncertainly  of  the  event:  but  Aatartf  bespeaks  a  want 
ofdi-sign  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  to  risk 
Implies  a  choice  of  atternatives;  to  vailvre,  a  catcula- 
don  nnd  balance  of  probAbinties:  one  kaiartU  and 
ritks  under  the  fear  or  an  evil ;  one  vattttres  with  the 
hope  of  a  good.  He  who  hataris  an  opinion  or  an  as- 
sertioii  does  it  from  presumptuous  feelings  and  upon 
sllgtii  grounds ;  chances  are  rather  against  him  than  for 
Um  that  It  may  prove  erroneous; 


They  list  with  women  each  desenerate  naaoe 
Who  dares  not  katmrd  life  for  future  Atme. 

DaYMtN. 

He  who  rittu  a  battle  does  it  often  fhm  necessity;  be 
who  chooses  tlie  least  of  two  evils,  aktaougb  the  event 
is  dubious,  y«t  he  fisars  less  ftom  a  failure  than  from 
Inaction ;  *  If  tlie  adventurer  ris^ues  honour,  he  risques 
more  than  the  knighL'— Hawkkswortb.  Be  who 
vtaf  xrAs  on  a  mercanillespeculation  does  it  from  a  love 
af  gaiii;  he  flatters  himself  with  a  fbvoarabie  event, 
aodncquires  bcldnen  (Vom  the  prospect ;  *  Socrates,  in 
Mb  discourse  before  his  death,  says,  he  did  not  know 
vheilier  bis  body  shall  (wonki)  remain  after  death,  but 
IwthnnChc  so,  and  had  such  hopes  of  it  that  be  was 
very  wilUng  to  venters  his  Itfc  upon  these  hopea.'— Til- 

lOTSOM. 

Tiiere  are  bat  very  few  circumstances  to  JnatlfV  os 
lBA«z«rtfm/;  there  may  be  several  oecasloiis  wnicb 
mider  It  tieeesaarv  to  ««*,  and  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  osnters. 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

i>a*#sr,  in  French  darngmr,  oomes  from  the  Latin 
dmmiMi  a  U>sB  or  damage,  signifying  the  chance  of  a 
kws :  »sn/,  in  French  peril,  comes  from  mtm^,  which 
algniflu  either  to  go  over,  or  to  perish,  and  pmcuiiMi, 
which  signifies  Kierally  that  which  Is  undergone ;  de- 
signating a  critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
tetniinate  in  one's  rain;  kaxmri  algnifiee  tiie  same  as 
in  Uie  pfHoeding  article 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is  oommoa  to  all 
tbese  terms ;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
«»reseen  and  caleuiaied  upon  ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
dn^eoc.  Danger  and  veril  are  applied  to  a  positive 
evil;  katerd  may  simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good ; 
iWw  are  voluntarily  run  f^oro  the  hope  of  good :  there 
maybe  many  dangere  included  in  aAasard;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  Maimrd  without  some  da4i#sr. 

A  general  k0xard»  a  battle,  in  oiiar  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  difficulty ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve 
himself  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  honour  or  his 
Ulk:  biAit  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superiour 
riciil  be  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger:  we  are  hourly 
expoMd  to  dangers  which  no  human  foresight  can 
guard  aieainst,  and  are  ftequentiy  induced  to  engage  In 
enterprises  at  the  kamrd  of  our  lives^  and  of  aU  that 
we  Iiold  dear ; 

One  WW  their  eare,and  thetr  delight  was  one ; 
Onoeommon  hazard  in  the  war  they  shared. 

DaTDiif. 

Dangere  ar«  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  eztraordi- 
marj ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  ihem ; 

Pitwd  of  the  favoori  nnlgfaty  love  has  shown. 
On  ceruin  dangera  we  toorasMy  ruB^-PoPt. 

Periia  are  always  disumt  and  exiranrdinary ;  we  most 
go  mit  of  our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to  them :  ia  the 
niet  walk  of  IHb  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tiimuHttoiis, 
to  is  the  kit  o(  man  to  be  surrounded  by  danger ;  be  hue 
BMhinc  which  be  is  not  in  danger  of  toslng ;  and  knows 
of  nnihiiig  which  he  to  not  in  da»g«r  of  suflering:  tire 
^ulner  and  Um  tmveltor  who  go  in  learehpr  inkaown 


countriea  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
perile  both  by  sea  and  huid ; 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  wastn, 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  j»en/«  past. 
At  last  escaped,  to  Laiium  we  repair.— Dry  naif. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epitiwts  that 
are  derived  from  these  terms. 

It  is  dangereue  for  a  youth  to  act  without  the  advica 
offals  friends;  it  to  perileue  for  a  traveller  to  explnns 
tlie  wilds  of  Africa :  it  is  kaiardeue  for  a  merchant  to 
speculate  in  time  of  war:  experhnents  In  matters  of 
policy  or  govemmont  are  always  dangereue  ; 

Hear  this  and  tremble !  all  who  would  be  great, 

Tet  know  not  what  attends  that  dangWeue,  wretched 

State.—JKITTHS. 

A  Journey  tiirough  deserts  that  are  loftsted  with  beaatt 

of  pr^  to  periioue  ; 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  ftom  his  herd, 
A  ffiatefa  for  Hercules ;  round  him  they  fly 
in  circles  wide,  and  each  in  paaing  fiends 
Hto  feather'd  death  into  hto  brawny  Bides ; 
But  perileue  th'  attempt— Soksrvillb. 

A  military  expedition  conducted  with  inadeqnata 
means  isAatardstir;  'The  previous  steps  being  Mken.. 
and  the  thne  fixed  for  this  Aazorrfras  attempt.  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  hto  squadron  fhrther  up  tboriver« 
about  three  leagues  above  the  ptaee  appointed  for  tbe 
disembarkation,  that  he  might  deceive  tiie  enemy  *  - 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen,  that  ia,  to  fhll  out  by  a  hap,  to  to  eteasa 
(v.  Ckanee,fortMne)  as  the  genus  to  the  species ;  what- 
ever chances  happens,  but  nut  vice  vered.  Happen  re- 
spects all  events  without  including  any  collateral  Mea ; 
ckanee  comprehends,  likewise,  the  idea  of  the  cause 
and  order  of  events :  whatever  oomes  to  pass  happens^ 
whether  regularly  in  the  course  of  things,  or  particu> 
lariy,  and  out  of  the  order ;  whatever  ehaneee  happewe 
altflfetber  without  concert,  intention,  and  often  without 
relatkm  to  any  otiier  tiling.    Accldenia  hnppm  daily 


which  no  human  foresigbt  could  prevent;  tiw  n 

pen  contain  an  account  of  all  that  happen*  in  the 

course  of  the  day  or  week ; 

With  equal  mind  what  happen*  let  us  bear. 
Nor  Joy,  nor  grieve  too  amch  for  tbio0i  beyondour  carew 

DavDan. 

Ltotenere  and  busy  bodtos  are  ready  to  catch  every 
wonl  that  chances  to  fhll  in  their  hearing;  *  An  idiot 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  always 
amused  himself  witii  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck ;  but  the  clock  being  spoiled 
by  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  ooimt  the  boor 
witiiottt  the  help  of  it'— Addison. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

Aeeident,  In  French  accident,  Latin  aceidens,  parti- 
ciple of  aecids  to  happen,  compounded  of  oc  or  od  and 
cade  tn  Ail),  signifies  the  tiling  fhliing  out;  chance  (v. 
Chance,  ferlune.) 

Accident  to  saM  of  things  that  have  Iwen ;  chance  of 
things  that  are  to  be.  That  to  an  accident  which  to 
done  withfwt  intention  :  that  to  a  chance  which  cannot 
be  biought  about  by  tbe  use  of  means.  It  is  an  accident 
when  a  h<m«e  ftills:  it  to  a  chance  when  and  how  it 
may  fhll ;  *  That  Ihtle  accident  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  interniption  of  hto 
march :  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion  to  tiwi 
great  victory  that  founded  the  third  monarchy  of  the 
world.*— SouTB.  '  Siirel V  there  could  not  he  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  Powder- 
Treason.'— SotJ-wi. 

j§eeidents  camiot  be  prevented :  chancee  cannot  be 
calcniated  upon.  Aceidenu  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died; chanees  can  never  be  controlled :  accidents  give 
rise  to  sorrow,  tiwy  mostly  occasion  mischief:  chancee 
give  rise  in  hope;  they  often  prodoee  dteppointmentf 
it  to  wisato  dw«B  upon  neither. 
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ENGLISH  STNONTHES. 


ACCIDENT,  OONTINOENCY,  CASUALTY. 

Ateiienl  sigiilfiet  the  Bftme  u  in  tlie  preceding  arti- 
cle; c9HtMigWicyi  in  French  c4mtfii/eKc«,  Lalln  contin- 
mens,  paniciple  uf  e«»(i»/o.  coiiipuunded  of  e««  and 
tmmff9  to  loucb  one  aiiotlier,  «igiilfiea  Uie  falling  out  or 
bappenlng  tugeilier ;  or  Uie  thing  that  happens  in  con 
Janctlun  wilii  anoUier;  eatualiyy  In  French  eaaualti, 
from  the  Lailn  eaauali*  and  eado  to  fall  or  bappeOf  sig- 
niflea  what  happens  in  the  course  of  events. 

Tliese  words  imply  whatever  takes  place  indepeod- 
wtly  of  our  intenuons.  JlcddeHU  express  more  than 
etmtmgeneiet ;  tlie  former  comprehend  events  with 
tiieir  causes  and  oonseiiuencea ;  the  lauer  respect  colhi- 
teral  actinns,  or  circumstances  apfiendcd  to  events; 
euiuaUif  have  regard  simply  to  circumstances,  ^ed- 
intU  are  (Vequenily  occasioned  by  carelessness,  and 
contingencies  by  uivial  mistakes;  but  comoitte*  arc 
■llogether  independenl  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  Is  an  aeeident;  onr 
■Ituaiion  In  a  carriage,  at  theUme^U  m  amtingeneif, 
which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt;  the 
passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  Is  a  ctuuaUf.  We  are 
•II  exposed  to  the  most  calamitous  auidenU ;  *  This 
natural  ini|iatlence  to  look  Into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidcHU  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given 
birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  Inventions.'— Addi- 
aoii.  The  happiness  or  misery  of  every  man  depends 
«ipon  a  thousand  canUngendes;  <  NoUiing  Icm  Uian 
loflnlte  wL-idoni  can  have  an  absolute  command  over 
fortune ;  the  highest  degree  of  it  which  man  can  pos- 
sess is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to 
such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prowcuifcin  of 
our  affairs.'— Addisow.  The  best  concerted  scheme 
may  be  thwarted  by  easualties^  which  no  human  fore* 
sight  can  prevent ;  *  Men  are  exposed  to  more  easuaUies 
than  women,  as  bailies,  sea- voyages,  with  several  dan- 
gsrotts  trades  ajid  profcssk>ns.—- AoDisoii. 

ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL,  CON- 
TINGENT. 
Jlceidsntal  belonging  to  or  after  the  manner  of  an 
accident  (n.  ^cadent) :  tnciile»(«i,  from  incident^  In 
Latin  ineidens  and  ineidcot  in  and  cads  to  fall  upon, 
•ignifles  belonging  to  a  thing  by  chance ;  casual  after 
the  manner  or  a  chance  or  ca«ualty ;  and  csnttngent^ 
after  the  manner  of  a  contingency. 

Jtceidental  is  opptwed  to  what  Is  designed  or  planned, 
•'neidental  to  what  is  premeditated,  casual  to  what  Is 
3onsunt  and  regular,  cimUngent  to  what  is  deftnlte  and 
ilxed.  A  mceiiiig  may  be  accidental^  an  exprenion 
tnddental^  a  look,  expression,  &c  casual^  an  expense  or 
circumstance  contingent.  We  do  not  expect  what  is 
meeidenial ;  we  do  not  rasped  or  guard  against  what 
Is  incidental ;  we  do  not  hoed  what  Is  casual ;  we  are 
not  prepared  for  what  is  contingent.  Many  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  Important  occurrences  In  our  lives 
are  accidental,'  many  remarks,  soemlnily  inddental^ 
do  in  reality  ciNiceal  a  settled  intent,  'This  book  fell 
aeeidenlally  Into  the  hands  of  one  who  bad  never  seen 
It  before.'— A nnisoif.  *Tlie  distempers  of  the  mind 
may  be  flvuratively  classed  under  itaa  several  charac- 
Iffs  of  those  maladiea  which  are  inadenteU  to  the 
body.'— Cpmbbrland.  A  casual  remark  in  the  course 
of  conversation  will  sometimes  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression oil  the  minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
quent and  Impressive  disctmrse  or  repeated  counsel ; 
*  Savage  lodged  as  much  hy  accident  and  passed  the 
Bight  someilmes  In  mean  bouses,  which  are  seto|ien  at 
night  to  any  casual  wanderers.*— Johnson.  In  the 
prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
numerous  contingencies  which  we  may  meet  with  to 
Interfere  with  our  arrangements ;  *  We  sea  Imw  a  con- 
tingent event  bafiles  man's  knowledge  and  evades  bis 
power.'— SoUTiu 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ADVENTURE,  OCCUR- 
RENCE. 
Events  In  Latin  eventus,  participle  of  aivsnis  to 
come  out.  signifies  that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up; 
ineident^  in  LAtin  ineidsnsy  (torn  incido,  signlOes  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any  thing 
(v.  Jieddentat) ;  ad^eniurf^  ftom  the  Latin  adnonio  to 
come  to.  signifies  what  comes  to  or  befalls  one ;  occur- 
renesj  from  the  Latin  oceurrOf  aiguiflei  that  wJikb 
mns  or  comas  in  the  way. 


These  lenns  are  exprcaslTe  of  what  paasM  to  UiJ 
world,  which  Is  the  sole  signification  of  the  lenn 
event ;  while  to  that  of  the  other  terms  arc  annexed 
some  accenary  ideas:  an  incident  is  a  personal  erent: 
an  accidsMt  an  unpleasant  event;  an  adventure  nm 
extraordinary  event;  an  occurrence  an  ordlnar)'  or  do 
mesUck  event :  event  in  Its  ordinary  and  uiihnnied  ac 
ceplation  excludes  the  Idea  of  chance;  accident  ex 
eludes  that  of  design ;  inddeutt  adventure,  and  scccr- 
r«iics,'are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

EvenU  afiea  nations  and  communltiea  as  well  as 
Individuals:  tjict^niU  and  adventuree  affect  particular 
individual:  accidents  and  occurrences  affect  persons 
or  things  particularly  or  generally,  individually  or  col- 
lectively :  the  making  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  baule,  or 
the  death  of  a  prhice,  are  national  evenU ;  a  marriage 
or  a  dealh  are  domestick eweiiU ;  'These  evenUy  tha 
permission  of  which  seems  to  accuse   his  goodnesa 
now,  may.  In  the  consummation  of  things,  both  mag- 
nllV  his  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.'— Anmson. 
The  forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of 
an  old  one  are  tiui^CTit«  that  have  an  Interest  Ibr  the 
parties  concerned ;  'I  have  laid  before  you  only  smaU 
inddeau  seemingly  fnvolous,  but  they  are  principaUy 
evils  of  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.  — 
Stkblb.    Au  escape  from  sliipwreek,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beaatsor  savages,  arc  adoentures  which  Indi 
viduals  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear; 
For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
Hy  fate,  or  falling  In  the  adventure^  die.— Dktdeh. 
A  fire,  tlie  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a  limb  are 
accidents  ot  occurrences ;  a  robbery  or  the  death  of  indi- 
viduals are  properly  occurrences  which  afford  subjects 
for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  au  interest  in  tlie  reader; 
•  1  think  there  ie  somewhere  In  Montaigne  meittion 
made  of  a  family  book,  wherein  all  Uie  occurrentm 
tliat  happened  from  one  generation  of  that  bouse  loan 
other  were  recorded.'— Stbblb. 

Rvent^  wlien  used  for  individuals.  Is  always  of 
greater  im|iortance  than  an  inctdsnt.  The  settlement 
of  a  young  perron  In  life,  the  adoption  of  an  employ 
ment,  or  ttie  taking  a  wife,  are  events^  but  not  inddents  ; 
while  on  the  other  band  the  setting  out  on  a  journey  or 
the  return,  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  the  despatch  of 
a  veMe*.  are  characierlzed  BainddenU  and  not  events. 
It  ir  /arilier  to  be  observed  that  ineidontj  evaU,  and 
occv  enee  are  said  only  of  that  which  is  supposed 
really  to  happen :  inddents  and  adventures  are  often 
ficUtioMs ;  in  this  case  the  incident  cannot  be  loo  Im- 
portant, nor  the  adventure  too  marvellous.  Hismiy 
records  the  «vfH(s  of  nations;  plays  require  to  be  full  of 
inddent  In  order  to  render  them  inieresUii|;  *No 
person,  no  inddent  In  the  play,  but  muat  be  of  use  to 
carry  on  the  main  design.*— Drydbn.  Roroancoa  and 
novels  derive  most  of  their  charms  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  adventures  which  they  describe;  *  Ta 
make  an  episode,  "  take  any  remaining  adventmra  of 
your  former  collection,"  in  which  you  could  no  way 
involve  your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  aeetdeitt  that  waa 
too  good  Ut  be  thrown  away.'— Pope.  Periodical 
works  supply  the  puhlick  with  iuftirnutlon  respecting 
dally « 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  FACT. 

CirewasCaiiec,  In  Latin  dreumstantifh  ft^MA  eireum 
and  stot  signifies  what  stands  about  a  thine  or  beloniv 
lo  It  as  Its  accident;  tactdmf  signifies  the  same  an 
before ;  /set,  In  Latin  faeimm^  participle  of  facto  to  do, 
signifies  the  thing  done. 

Oirauii«taae«  to  a  general  term ;  ntddent  and  faei 
are  species  of  ctfY««i«tancer.  Inddent  Is  what  nap- 
peuB  ;  fact  Is  what  is  done ;  oretiiR^f ance  is  inn  only 
what  happens  and  Is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs 
to  a  thing.  To  every  thing  are  annexed  cirrvtiisliwcss 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendages which  change  Its  nature.  Every  thing  that 
moves  and  operates  Is  expoaed  to  inddentSj  eflrcia  are 
produced,  results  folk)W,  and  changes  are  brought 
about ;  these  are  inddents :  whatever  moves  and  ope- 
mtas  dues,  and  what  It  produces  is  done  or  Is  the  fact : 
when  the  artificer  perfbmia  any  work  of  art,  it  depends 
not  only  on  his  skill,  hui  on  the  excellence  of  his  lods, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  panicniar  ftame  of  his  niinda 
the  place  where  he  works,  with  a  variety  of  other  dr- 
emmstamses  whether  he  will  succeed  in  prodocing  any 
.__._    j^fi^gp^p^f^  abound  with  the  vailoua 
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ITS 


iHadeitUt  which  occur  in  tlie  animal  or  the  vegeuble 
World,  tome  of  which  are  surprising  and  singular ;  Uiey 
likewise  contain  a  number  of  facta  which  serve  to 
present  a  melaiiciioly  picture  or  human  depravity. 

Otreitiiiftaiice  is  as  oAeo  employed  with  r^ard  lothe 
operations  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  ana- 
logous in  ineideni  and  fact :  it  may  then  be  employed 
for  the  whole  aOhir,  or  any  part  of  it  whatever,  that 
can  be  di^inclly  considered.  laddenU  and  facU  either 
are  circumstaneesy  or  have  cireumstitiues  belonging  to 
them.  A  remarkably  eUiundani  crop  In  any  porticular 
part  of  a  field  is  for  the  agriculturist  a  singular  cirenvi- 
stance  or  incident ;  this  may  be  rendered  more  surpris- 
ing if  associated  with  unusual  sterility  in  other  |>art8 
of  the  same  field.  A  robbery  may  either  be  Vifact  or  a 
eircufstHancej  its  atrocity  may  be  aggravated  by  the 
murder  of  the  iiv}ured  parties;  the  savsgeness  of  the 
perpetrators,  and  a  variety  of  cirewnstances. 

dremnitanee  comprehend.^  In  its  signification  what- 
ever may  be  said  or  thought  of  any  thing:  '  You  very 
often  hear  people  aAer  a  story  has  been  told  with  some 
entertaiiiinc  dreumalanees^  tell  it  again  with  parti- 
culars that  destmy  the  jest'-— Stsblk.  fneident  carries 
wltb  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to 
befall  any  thing;  'It  is  to  be  considered  that  Provi- 
dence in  Its  economy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time 
and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
beautiful  connexion  between  incidents  which  lie  widely 
separate  in  time.*— Addison.  Fact  inclades  in  it 
nothing  but  what  really  is  or  is  done  ;  *  In  describing 
tlie  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Itie  New  World,  I  have  departed  in  many  Instances 
from  the  accounts  of  preceding  historians,  and  have 
often  related /ae<4  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  them.'— RoBEaTsoic.  A  narrative  therefore  may 
contain  many  cirenmetances  and  inddenu  without  any 
facti  when  what  is  related  is  either  fictitious  or  not 
positively  known  to' have  happened :  it  is  necessary  for 
a  novel  or  play  to  contain  much  ineident^  but  no /acts, 
la  order  to  render  it  Interesting ;  history  should  contain 
nothing  but  /octo,  as  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 

Orrcimsta«c«  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding 
uticte ;  siiHatian,  in  French  tituation^  comes  from  the 
Latin  ««(v,  and  the  Hebrew  t\)\ff  to  place,  signifying 
wliat  is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Oiremmstanes  Is  to  ntttation  as  a  part  to  a  whole ; 
many  eircutMtances  constitute  a  eilnation;  a  tituation 
isna  afEgregato  of  drennutanees.  A  person  is  sakl  to  be 
in  eircuMBtamcea  of  affluence  who  has  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  essential  for  his  comfort ;  he  is  in  an  easy 
Mituation  when  nothing  exists  to  create  uncashiess. 

dreunutaMce  respects  that  which  externally  affects 
us;  situation  is  employed  both  for  the  outward  circum- 
stances and  the  inward  fcrlings.  The  success  Of  any 
nadertaklng  depends  greatly  on  ihe circumstances  under 
which  It  is  begun ;  '  As  for  Ihe  as8*s  behaviour  In  such 
Bice  eircuntstances,  whether  he  would  starve  sooner 
than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine.'— Addison.  The  par- 
ticular situatisn  of  a  person's  mind  will  give  a  cast  to 
his  words  or  actions ;  '  We  are  not  at  present  in  a 
proper  ntauifioa  to  judge  of  thecouncils  by  which  Provi- 
dence acts.' — Addisok.  CKrcatiueaaces  are  critical,  a 
sitmalion  Is  dangerous. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR,   MINUTE. 

Grenmstantial,  from  circumstance,  signifies  con- 
tisllnf  of  dremmstances  ;  particular,  in  French  psrft- 
cmlier^  from  the  word  particle,  signifies  consisting  of 
particles ;  minuts,  in  French  minute,  Latin  minutus^ 
participle  of  minuo  to  diminish,  signifies  diminished  or 
reduc^  to  a  very  small  point. 

CSreumstantiat  expresses  less  than  particular,  and 
tiiat  less  than  minute.  A  circumstantial  account  con- 
laina  all  leading  events ;  a  particular  account  includes 
every  event  and  movement  however  trivial ;  a  imnii£« 
aoeount  omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place,  figure. 
Ifam,  and  every  other  trivial  circwmstance  connected 
whJi  the  events.  A  narrative  may  be  eireuiastaiKtal, 
parfanflsr,  or  mUaite ;  an  Inquiry,  investigation,  or  de- 
serlplion  may  be  partieufar  or  ainials,  a  detail  may  bo 
mimuia.  An  event  or  occurrence  may  be  particular,  a 
strtmmstoMce  or  purtUnUar  may  be  mmnU.    We  may 


be  generally  satisfied  with  a  c^sumstaiiCitfl  aceount  of 
ordinary  events ;  but  whatever  interests  the  feelings 
cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much  parttculaniy  or  mi- 
nutcneas;  'Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general 
views  and  his  enumeration  of  circumjttanti^  varieties, 
would  have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
frequent  intersections  of  the  sense  which  are  the  neces  ■ 
sary  eflecis  of  the  rhyme.'— iouNsoM.  *  I  am  extremely 
troubled  at  the  return  of  your  deafness ;  you  cannot  In 
loo  particular  in  the  accounts  of  your  heottb  to  nie.'— 
PoPK.  When  Pope's  letters  were  pubiisiied  and 
avowed,  as  they  had  relation  to  recent  faciis  and  per 
sons  eitlier  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  found  reaclers,  but  as  the  facts  were 
minute,  and  the  characters  little  ki;own,  or  little  re- 
garded, they  awakened  no  popular  kindness  or  resent- 
ment.'—Johnson. 

CONJUNCl'URi:,  CRISIS. 
Canjfmneture,  in  Latin  eotgunctura,  from  eoimatgs 
to  join  together,  signifies  the^lniiig  together  of  clrcum* 
stances  ;  crisis,  in  Latin  crisis,  Greek  Kflait  a  judce- 
nient,  signifies  in  an  extended  sense  whatever  decides 
or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  period  of 
time  marked  by  the  state  of  aflairs.  A  coniunclure  is  a 
joining  or  combination  of  corresponding  cireuuistancea 
tending  towards  the  same  end .  *  Every  virtue  requires 
time  and  place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  comjuntture  of 
circumstances  for  the  due  exercise  of  iu'— Addison. 
\  crisis  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any  affair  which 
immediately  precedes  a  change ; 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour, 
Wines  work,  when  vines  are  in  the  flower ; 
ThiSjcrtsis  tlien  I  will  set  my  rest  on,  i 

And  pot  her  boldly  to  the  question.-  Botlsr. 
A  esmjuTUiture  may  be  favourable,  a  crisis  alarming. 

A  n  able  statesman  seizes  the  conjuncture  which  pro< 
mih  t  to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  hilrnductloii  of  a  far 
voun'*e  measure :  the  abilities,  firmness,  aud  perseve 
ranee  of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  crisis  of  his 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruciioo. 

EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necessity  is  the  Idea  which  is  common  to  the  signth- 
cation  of  these  terms :  the  former,  from  the  Latin  exigs 
to  demand,  expresses  what  the  case  demands ;  and  tTie 
latter,  f  nnn  emerfo,  to  arise  out  of,  denotes  what  rises 
out  of  the  case. 

The  exigencf  is  more  common,  but  less  pressing ;  the 
emerfsncp^ln  imperious  when  it  comen,  but  conies  less 
frequently  :  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  than  what  will  supply  the  exigencies 
of  his  journey ;  and  in  case  of  an  emergency  will  railier 
borrow  of  his  friends  than  risk  his  property;  'Savage 
was  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  every  day 
hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found 
a  friend  who  sheltered  him  In  his  house.*— Johnson. 
When  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  husband  a  lia 
and  to  trump  It  up  in  some  extraordinary  emerggnep,  it 
generally  did  execution ;  but  av  present  every  man  If 
on  Ills  guard.'— Addison. 


ENTERPRISING,  ADVENTUROUS. 
These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  engage  In  that 
which  Is  extraordinarv  and  hazardous:  but  enterpris' 
ing,  from  enterprise  (v.  Attempt),  is  connected  with 
the  understanding ;  and  adventurous,  from  adventure, 
venture  or  trial,  Is  a  characteristick  of  the  passions. 
The  enterprising  character  conceives  great  urojects, 
and  pursues  objects  that  are  difficult  to  be  obtained ; 
the  adveiUurous  character  Is  contented  with  seeking 
that  which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in  dan|;erous 
and  unusual  situations.    An  enterprieing  spirit  belongs 
to  the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a  nation ; 
an  o^/eentNroiis  disposition  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
men  of  low  degree,  but  was  formerly  attributed  for  the 
most  part  to  knights;  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  man  of 
an  adven^Hirous  turn ; 
At  land  and  sea.  In  many  a  doubtfUl  fight 
Was  neviy  known  a  more  aiventure/us  knight, 
Who  oOener  drew  his  sword,  and  always  for  the  right. 

Drtssji. 
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PMer  the  dreat  pwi— uJ,  hi  •  peculinr  manneri  an 
tmUrfriaimg  geniiu ;  *■  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  faad 
■new  lurf«tl«d  the  klnc*s  rrieiidahfp,.  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  roald  or  honour,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 

Brimn  A>r  this  niiademeanour,  nd  snoner  recovered  hie 
berty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  active  and  tnUr- 
fri»mg  piunius  to  attempt  some  great  aeiion.*— Hon ■. 
EmUrpritimg  charLcterizes  penons  only:  but  adtaen' 
Ur»ma  is  also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  containing 
•doemiMrtH ;  as  a  Journey,  or  a  voyaae,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denouiluated  aivnUur^uM:  aLm  In  the  sense 
of  hazardous; 

But  'tis  cnongh 
In  this  late  age,  siiMiu'rwM  to  have  tuucbM 
Light  on  tlie  numbers  of  the  Bauiian  sage ; 
High  heaven  fbibids  the  bold  presumpuious  strain. 
Tmomsom. 

TO  HOLD,  CONTAIN. 
Then  terms  agiee  in  sense,  but  di  Ar  In  appHcatlon. 
To  M4  (e.  7\>  *«ld,  keep)  is  the  (kmillar  term  employed 
only  ibr  material  objects ;  mkCsm,  in  French  ««nlMtr, 
Latin  cMit(iu«,  compounded  of  omand  t^nev,  signifying 
to  keep  together  in  one  place,  Is  a  term  of  more  noble 
Me,  being  applied  tomoral  or  spiritual  objects. 

To  hoU  is  to  occupy  a  space,  whetJier  enckised  or 
•pen :  to  eoni§in  is  to  fill  an  enclosed  soacc;  hence  it  is 
liiat  these  words  may  both  be  applieu  to  the  same  ob- 
jects A  cask  is  said  to  A«/d,  or  In  more  polished  lan- 
rage  it  is  raid  to  CMitem  a  certain  number  of  gallons, 
coach  holds  or  tontaiiu  a  given  number  of  penons ; 
a  room  holds  a  given  quantity  of  f^niiture ;  a  house  or 
city  contains  lis  inhabtianli.  HoU  is  applied  figura- 
tivaly  and  la  poetry  in  a  simitar  sense ; 

Death  only  this  myfterloos  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  bow  small  •  body  holds. 

DaVDBM. 

ConUin  Is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  spiritual  as 

material  objects; 

But  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  hcav*n  hatli  niodeird,  in  himiielf  contains 
Passioos  of  several  qualiilea.— Foed. 

CAFACmr,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

Capatitf  is  Uie  abstract  of  efpax,  receiving  or  apt  to 
bold,  and  is  Uierefoie  applied  to  the  contents  of  hollow 
bodies:  eapaeiousness  Is  the  abstract  of  c«f»4icis««,  and 
is  therefore  applied  to  tlie  piano  surface  comprehended 
within  a  given  space.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  capacity 
•f  a  vessel,  and  the  cajoadonsnosa  of  a  room. 

Capadl^  is  an  Indenuitc  term  simply  designating  fit- 
■ess  to  liolil  or  receive;  but  capaoiousnsos  denotes 
•oinelhihg  speclAcally  large.  Measuring  the  eapaeitf 
af  verisels  belongs  in  the  science  nf  mensuration :  the 
tapaeiouoness  of  rooms  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eyif. 
Thev  are  marked  by  Itosamedirtinctimi  in  their  moral 
application:  men  are  born  with  vmlous  eapatities; 
some  are  remarkable  for  tba  cspocarasnsss  of  their 


contain  are  used  either  in  the  proper  or  the  flguialha 
sense ;  eowtprehend^  omkraes^  and  metede,  in  tfa«  taira- 
ti ve  Mase  only :  a  stock  csmpriaes  a  variety  of  anfcks; 


a  library  comprises  a  yariety  of  books;  the  wbote  Is 
comprissd  within  a  small  compass: 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  umprisel 
What  greatness  in  the  Mgb-raised  t\>Uy  Ilea! 

SSWBU>. 

Rules  comprdUnd  a  number  of  partlailarB ;  laws  com- 
prehend  a  number  of  cases;  countries  comprdtend  a 
certain  number  of  districts  or  divisions ;  terms  c 
kend  a  certain  meaning;  *That  particular  i 
which  comprckends  the  social  virtues  may  give  employe 
ment  to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  in 
husinesa  more  than  the  moat  active  a»tion  of  life*^ 
Addison.  A  discourse  owtbraeos  a  varied  of  topicks; 
a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  aysiem,  mnh-atm  a  Tariev 
ofobJeciB; 

The  vtitnes  of  the  several  soils  I  ilnf, 
Mecenas,  now  the  needful  succour  bring; 
N4rt  that  my  song  In  such  a  scanty  space 
Bo  laige  a  subject  Ailly  can  sst^rocsL— Daran. 

A  konae  eomtains  one,  two,  or  more  persons; 
csncsfM  aaumberof  bonses;  a  book  esateras 
usefiil  mauer ;  a  society  contains  very  many  indWids- 
als:  *  All  a  woman  has  ID  do  In  this  world  Is  c«ni«Md 
within  the  duties  of  a  daugiMer.  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
molber.*--«TBBLB.  A  society  tneiadss  none  bat  per 
sons  of  a  certain  class;  or  it  incbtdos  some  of  evoy 
class ;  « The  unWeml  axiom  In  which  all  complaisanoB 
is  inelmdod  Is,  that  no  mam  shouUgns  any  pnfmrmm 

to  AiMSSl/'.****^0BNS01l. 

Their  arma  and  fishhig  tackle  eompriso  the  peisoMi 
eiTectsof  most  savages ;  all  the  moral  law  of  a  Christiaa 


\SL 


TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE, 
CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

Omprise^  through  the  French  comprise  participle  of 
eemprendre^  comes  from  the  same  source  as  comprehend 
(v.  Cemprehensioe) ;  embrace^  in  French  smorasser^ 
ftwm  em  or  im  and  bras  Uie  ami,  signifies  literally  to 
enclose  in  the  arms;  contain  has  llie  same  signlficaiion 
as  In  the  preceding  article ;  include^  in  Laiiii  inclado^ 
eompnunded  of  in  and  cludo  or  cidvds,  signifies  to  shut 
in  or  within  a  given  space. 

Persons  or  things  comprise  or  include ;  things  only 
esmprchend^  embrace^  and  emilatn :  a  person  comprises 
a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within  a  given  space;  be 
ineiudee  one  thing  within  another:  an  author  eemprtses 
bis  work  within  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  uid  in- 
dutlee  fn  it  a  variety  of  intereeiing  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comprise^  comprehend, 
and  embrace^  have  regard  to  the  afgregaie  value,  quan- 
tity, or  extent:  inelnde^  to  the  Individual  things  which 
form  ihe  wlmle :  contain^  either  to  the  aggregate  or  to 
the  Individual,  being  in  ftet  a  term  of  more  ordinary 
■pplicatiott  than  any  of  the  othen.    Qnnprisc  and 


Is  comprised  under  the  word  chari^:  Sweden  t 

hands  Finland  and  Lapland:  London  Is  said  toe, 

above  a  million  of  inhaUuuts:  bills  of  mortaliiy  aie 
made  out  In  most  large  narlshes,  but  they  inelmdo  only 
such  permits  as  die  of  diseases;  a  calculator  of  ex- 
penses wiU  always  fUl  short  of  his  eaUmate  who  does 
not  include  the  minor  contingencies  which  usuaJ^ 
attach  to  every  nndertaking. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  In  the  Inat  two 
ezamplea  from  Steele  and  Johmon  the  words  csai^rw- 
hend  and  comprise  would,  according  to  rslaWlthtd 
usage,  have  been  aioie  appropriate  than  eemiam  and 
inclnde.' 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

Oomprehensive  respects  quantity,  extcnsioe  regardi 
space ;  that  is  comprehensive  that  comprehends  machi 
that  is  extensive  that  extends  inb)  a  wide  fitld :  a  com- 
^rehenstve  view  of  a  subject  includes  all  branches  of 
It ;  an  ezteneive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into  mioaia 
details :  the  comprehensive  Is  associated  with  the  ooo- 
clse ;  the  extensive  with  the  diffuse:  it  requires  a  capa- 
cious mind  to  take  a  comprehensiee  survey  of  any 
subject;  it  hi  pneaible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  enter 
very  extensively  Into  some  parts,  while  he  passM 
over  others. 

Comprdieusive  Is  employed  only  with  regard  to  fa»- 
tellectual  objects;  •  It  is  natnral  to  hope  that  a  cuamr*. 
hensive  is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  tliat  whoever 
is  wise  is  slso  honest.*— JonnsuN.  Extensive  is  ot«d 
both  in  the  prnperandiheiinproper  sense :  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  is  com^ehensivs^  or  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  compreheaswe :  a  plain  Is  extonsive^  or  a 
field  of  inquiry  is  extensive;  *  The  trade  carried  on  Iqr 
the  Phmnicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more  extemaim 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  atata  in  the  ancknC 
work!.'— KoBBaraoN. 

TO  ENCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 
From  the  Latin  tacfvdo  and  ita  participle  Incfasns 
are  derived  enclose  and  indnde  ;  the  Ibrmer  to  expi«« 
the  proper,  and  the  latter  the  Improper  slgnificatioa :  a 
yard  is  entloeed  by  a  wall ;  particular  gooda  are  m> 
elMded  In  a  reckoning:  the  kernel  of  a  nut  Is  andasai 
in  a  shell,  or  a  body  of  men  are  eneloaod  wftbin  waU^; 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her  (beiu 
And  them  unawares  besides  t««  Severae  did  endam  ' 
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lib 


Jlonlity  n  wen  as  fklth  is  uuluded  In  ChriAlan  per- 
fiwtion ;  *  The  Idea  of  being  once  preaeot  u  iHehuled  in 
llK  idea  of  ita  being  paflt.'--GaovE. 

TO  CIBCUMSCRiBE,  ENCLOefi. 

Gnwmtcribtt  (hmi  liie  Latin  eireum  aboot,  end 

9cribo  to  write,  marks  simply  the  surrounding  with  a 

Use ;  emeloMt  Statu  the  Latin  tac/anw,  participle  ot 

'    compounded  of  w  and  etaud^  to  shut,  merits 

•  of  eoadnemenL 


'he  extent  of  any  place  Is  drawn  out  to  the  eye  by 
•  earemueripiiMi :  ^  Who  can  Imagine  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  ereauire  Is  to  be  eircumseribsd  by  time, 
whose  thooglils  are  not?*— Addison.  Tlie  extent  of 
a  place  is  Ituiited  to  a  given  point  by  an  micU»nr9  ; 
Remember  on  that  happy  eoaec  M  build, 
And  with  a  trench  encUte  the  frulu'ul  field. 

DnnDajf. 
A  gaiden  Is  eiremm»cribed  by  any  ditch,  tfaie,  or  posts, 
that  serve  as  its  boundaries ;  it  is  emelosed  by  a  wall  or 
fance.    An  auUmrt  may  serve  to  etreaflucrtte,  but 
thai  which  barely  straaaucn^ss  wiU  seldom  serve  to 


TO  SOBROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  BNVmON, 

BNCtRCLE. 
Summnd,  in  old  French  surronder^  signifies,  by 
means  of  tlie  intensive  iyllable  ««r  over,  to  go  all 
found ;  cncojRpaf*,  couipouuded  of  m.  or  in  ana  com- 
mas, signifies  tobrii)^  within  a  certain  compass  formed 
V  a  circle ;  so  likewise  envirini^  from  the  Latin  ^yriM, 
and  the  Greek  yv^  a  curve,  and  also  exeirc^dgoify 
to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Smrrmoii  is  the  most  literal  and  general  of  all  these 
temM,  which  signiry  to  enclose  any  object  either  directly 
or  Indirectly.   We  may  surround  an  object  by  standiiig 
at  oertaiu  distances  ail  round  it;  in  this  manner  a 
town,  a  house,  or  a  person,  may  be  aurroumded  by 
other  persons,  or  an  object  may  be  surrounded  by  en- 
closing it  In  every  direction,  and  at  every  point ;  in  this 
manner  a  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ; 
But  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morS) 
But  cloud  instead,  aiid  ever-during  dark 
Smrr^trndt  me.— Niltoii. 
To  neaw^aM  is  to  sarronnd  in  the  latter  smse,  and 
applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  indefinite  extent :  the 
earth  is  emevmpasstd  by  the  air,  which  we  term  tlie 
aiino»phere :  towns  are  snewmpasted  by  walls ; 
Where  Orpiieas  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love, 
Witli  beasts  etuompass^dt  and  a  dandug  grove. 

Drtobn. 
To  ««rrs«sd  is  to  go  round  an  o^Qect  of  any  form, 
whether  square  or  circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  «n- 
9tr»«  and  lo  encircle  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  ibrni- 
log  a  circle  round  an  object ;  thus  a  town  or  a  vall<;y 
may  be  environed  by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be 
encircled  by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  flowers; 

Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Enviren.*d.—HiLTon. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  eneirelinf  hilto, 
A  niyrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 
So  lluurish*d,  blooming,  and  unseen  1^  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia.— Thomsom. 
In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  said  to  be  eur- 
reumded  by  objects  which  are  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
dilTerent  directioBS  alwut  us :  thus  a  person  living  In  a 
nartieular  spot  where  he  has  many  friends  may  say  he 
Is  emrreunded  by  his  friends;  so  likewise  a  particular 
person  may  say  that  he  is  enrrounded  by  dmigets  and 
dUHcultlcB:  but  in  speaking  of  man  In  a  general  sense, 
we  abould  rather  say  he  is  encoTxpaased  by  dangers, 
whicli  expresses  In  a  mueh  stronger  manner  onr  pecu- 
<arly  exposed  ennditiun. 

CIROL6,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 
Circle,  In  Latin  eirenlns^  Greek  ctxXof,  in  all  proba- 
^tlivr  cornea  from  the  Hebrew  JITH  ■  circle ;  epkerSf  in 
Ladn  ^^kmrSf  Greek  c^ips,  from  enetpa  aline,  signi- 


fies that  which  is  coBiained  wltfaln  •  presciilMd  line; 
orb,  in  Latin  erbiSf  ftom  orte  i6  clrcuHucribe  with  a 
earcJe,  signifies  the  thine  that  is  circumscribed ;  jrM«, 
in  Latin  f  to&as,  in  afi  probability  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  ^  J  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  Is  the  common  idea  expressed 
by  these  terms;  but  the  cirele  is  tliat  figure  which  is 
represented  on  a  plane  superficies;  the  others  are 
Aguree  represented  by  solids.  We  draw  a  circle  by 
nieana  of  compasses ;  the  epkers  is  a  round  body,  con* 
ceived  to  be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry 
by  tlie  circumvuiutlon  of  a  circle  round  about  its 
diameter;  hence  the  whole  frame  of  tiie  world  is 
denominated  a  ephere.  An  erh  Is  any  body  wliich 
describes  a  eireU;  lienoe  the  heavenly  bodies  an 
termed  er*«; 

Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaze, 
OrAs  roll  o'er  oris,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

JSNYNS. 

A  globe  is  any  eoild  body,  the  surftce  of  which  is  in 
every  part  cqumisumt  from  the  centre;  of  this  de^ 
scripiion  Is  tlie  i**rreBtrlal  fMe, 

The  term  eirete  may  be  applied  in  the  improper  sense 
to  any  round  figure,  which  te  formed  or  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  circumecribing  a  space;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a  dreU:  in  this  manner  a  eiivismay  bt 
formed  by  real  objects,  as  persons,  or  by  moral  objecM^ 
as  pleasures; 

Might  I  from  fortune*e  boonteotts  hand  receive 
Each  boon,  each  blessmg  in  her  power  to  give; 
E'en  at  this  mighty  price  1  *d  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  circle  round  and  round. 
The  sonl  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  uudestroy'd  by  time. 

Jairms* 
To  the  idea  of  circle  is  annexed  that  of  extent  around, 
in  the  signification  of  a  epkerey  a»  a  sphere  of  aciiviiy. 
whether  applied  in  the  philosophical  sense  to  uatuxai 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  eeiwe  to  men ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel. 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  lival^ 
Kindly,  perhaps,  soniellmes  afflicts  us  here. 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  subiimer  spAcre.— Jkivtms . 
Boliowness, ss  well  as  rotundity,  behmgs  to  an  orb; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  orb  of  a  wheel.    Of  a  globe 
solidity  ia  the  peculiar  characteristlck ;  hence  iiny  ball, 
like  the  ball  of  the  earth,  may  be  represented  as  a 
globe i 

Thus  roaming  with  advent'rous  wing  ihegtebe. 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  lieliold 
In  all  iter  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new, 
Fair  nature.— BIallst. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Cirenili  in  French  ctrcMt,  Latin  cireuitusj  participle 
of  eireumeoy  slguilles  either  the  act  of  gitlng  round,  or 
the  extent  gone ;  iowr  is  but  a  variation  of  tarn,  signi- 
fying a  mere  turn  of  the  body  in  iravolting ;  ronad 
marks  the  track  rennd,  or  the  space  gone  reaird. 

A  eircatt  is  made  for  a  etieciOck  end  of  a  serieos 
kind;  a  tour  is  always  made  lor  pleasure:  a  remrnd^ 
like  a  circicii,  is  employed  in  matters  of  buslucss;  bat 
of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kuid.  A  judge  goes 
his  circuit  at  particular  periods  of  time:  gerMleiiieii,ta 
times  of  peace,  consider  it  as  an  essenilal  part  of  iliete 
education  to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand  (ear.* 
tradesmen  have  certain  remds  wiiich  they  uke  on 
certain  days; 

'T  is  night !  the  season  when  the  happy  take 

Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake ; 

Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  their  ronmda^ 

Haunt  ruin'd  buildings  and  tuwholesome  cronnds. 

Otwav. 

We  speak  of  making  the  efrcnit  of  a  place;  of 
taking  a  tenr  in  a  given  county;  or  going  a  particular 
rsand.  A  nrcBieis  wide  or  narrow;  a  towr  and  a 
rownd  Is  great  or  little.  A  crreatC  is  prescribed  as  to 
extent :  a  tonr  is  optional ;  a  round  is  prescribed  or 
otherwise.    Orrcatt  Is  seldom  used  but  in  a  speclflck 


Th'  ttnfledg*d  commanders  and  the  martial  train, 
FliBt  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain.— D«tb«i 
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7>«r  li  aeMom  enployed  but  In  refard  lo  tr«TPlIlii{ ; 
CoMMniUi's  tour  through  Europe  we  are  told  was 
made  for  liie  moat  part  on  foot.*— JoHttsoH.  Round 
may  be  taken  figuratively,  as  when  we  speak  of  Rolng 
onc*8  round  of  pleasure;  '  Savage  had  projected  a  per- 
petual round  of  Innocent  pleasure  In  Wales,  of  which 
oo  suspected  no  inierruption  from  pride,  or  ignorance, 
or  brutaUiy.'--JoBiiaoi«. 

TO  BOUND.  LIMIT,  CONFINE,  CI&CUH- 
SCRIBE,  BESTRICT. 

Bmmd  cofnes  from  the  verb  bind,  signifying  that 
which  binds  last  or  close  to  an  object ;  limits  from  the 
Latin  limes  a  landmark,  signUies  to  draw  a  line  which 
li  to  be  the  cztericiur  line  or  limit;  eon/bu  signifies  to 
bring  witliin  confines  (v.  Border);  circumseribo  has 
the  same  si^lfleailoii  as  given  under  the  bead  of  Ctr- 
cvawmte;  rentriet,  in  Latin  rsstrtcfuiN,  partici^ile  of 
reatringo,  compounded  of  re  and  siringo^  signihes  to 
keep  fast  back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  emptoyed  In  the 
proper  sense  of  parting  off  certain  spaces. 

Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  political  divisions  of 
the  earth :  countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by  each  other; 
8pain  Is  boimded  on  one  side  by  Portugal,  on  another 
aide  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  ihe  third  bv  the 
Pyrenees.  Limit  applies  to  any  artificial  boundary : 
as  landmarks  la  fields  serve  to  show  the  limits  of  one 
man's  ground  fVom  another ;  ao  may  waits,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be  converted  into  a 
timitf  to  distinguish  one  spot  from  another,  and  in  this 
manner  a  field  is  said  to  be  iiMtteii,  because  U  has  limits 
assigned  to  it.  To  mi^^ju  is  to  bring  the  limits  close 
together ;  to  part  off  one  space  absolutely  from  another : 
In  this  manner  we  conjlne  a  garden  by  means  of  watts. 
To  circumscribe  is  literally  to  surround :  in  this  manner 
•  circle  may  eircumsertbe  a  pquare :  there  is  this  differ- 
ence however  between  coi^fine  and  circumscribe^  that 
the  former  denotes  not  only  visible  limits,  but  such  as 
may  also  prevent  egress  and  Ingress;  wliereas  tlic 
latter,  which  is  only  a  line,  is  but  a  simple  mark  that 
ItiiuTs. 

Prom  the  pmper  acceptation  of  these  terms  we  may 
easily  perceive  the  ground  on  which  their  improper 
accepiation  rests :  to  bound  Is  an  action  suited  to  tlic 
natiireof  things  or  to  some  given  rule ;  in  this  manner 
our  views  are  bounded  by  the  objectB  which  intercept 
our  sight :  we  bound  our  desires  Recording  to  principles 
of  propriety.  To  limit,  confine,  and  circumscribe,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  control  which  is  more  or  less  ex- 
ercised. To  limit,  whether  it  be  said  of  persons  limit- 
ing thingfl,  or  permns  being  limited  by  things,  Is  an 
aoairof  discretion  or  necessity;  we  /^Kourezieiises 
because  we  are  limiud  by  circumstances.  Confine 
convey:*  the  same  idea  to  a  still  stronger  degree :  what 
it  confined  to  not  only  brought  within  a  limit  but  is 
kept  lo  that /tmiY  which  it  cannot  pass:  in  this  man- 
ner a  person  confines  himself  to  a  diet  which  he  finds 
absolutely  necessary  for  bis  health,  or  he  Is  confined  in 
the  sise  of  his  house,  In  the  choice  of  his  situation,  or 
In  other  circumstances  equally  uncontrollable:  hence 
Che  term  confined  expresses  aim  the  Idea  of  the  liwnts 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  imnnssableorunchante- 
able.  To  eircnmseribs  is  figurativ^y  to  draw  a  line 
round;  In  this  manner  we  are  circumscribed  In  our 
pecuniary  circumstances  when  onr  sphere  of  action  is 
brought  within  a  line  by  the  want  of  riches.  In  as 
much  MS  ail  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being  acted 
«pon  involuntarily,  they  become  allied  to  the  term  re- 
ttrieiy  which  simply  expresses  the  exercise  of  comiol 
on  the  will :  we  use  restriction  when  we  limit  and  ceif 
.Am,  but  we  may  rsstrtct  without  Umitlng  or  eoi^»- 
tng :  to  limit  and  esi^as  are  the  acts  of  things  upon 
pennns,  or  persons  upon  persons ;  but  restrict  is  only 
the  act  nf  persons  upon  persons :  we  are  limitsd  or 
aanfined  only  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  may  be  re- 
siricted  to  an  Indefinite  degree :  the  limittng  and  cs»- 
fining  depend  often  on  ourselves ;  the  restriction  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  others :  a  person  limits  himself 
to  so  many  houni*  work  In  a  day ;  an  author  csi^ass 
himself  to  a  particular  branch  of  a  subject;  a  person 
b  restricted  by  bis  physteian  to  a  certain  portion  of 
ftmd  in  the  day :  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  spot  is  Irk- 


MUM  to  one  who  has  always  had  his  libc-ty ;  but  lo 
i(  In  aU  Ua  acttoos  would  be  iLtoteiabie. 


be  rsstrieted  I 


Our  greatest  ha|ipineai  eoiurists  In  hvtoUing  tmril 
aires  to  our  condition ; 

Hy  passion  Is  too  strong 
la  reaeon's  narrow  ^saii^  to  be  confined, 

WAlfSCSrORll. 

It  to  prudent  to  {tsul  onr  exertions,  when  we  find 
them  pr*f judicial  to  our  health;  'Tlieoperntionsof  the 
mind  are  not,  like  those  of  the  hands,  limited  to  one 
individual  object,  but  at  once  extended  to  a  wbole 
speci<^.'— Bartlbt.  It  is  necessary  to  confine  our 
attention  to  one  object  at  a  time ;  *  Mechanical  luotions 
or  operations  are  coi^fined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  low  and 
little  things.'— Barti^bt.  It  is  unfortunate  to  be  dr- 
euwueribed  in  our  means  of  doing  good ; 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  Ihe  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he 's  head.— ^haxspbaeb. 
It  Is  painful  10  be  restricted  In  the  enjoyment  of  Inno- 
cent pleasure;  *It  Is  noi  necessary  lo  teach  men  to 
thirst  after  power ;  but  it  is  very  expedksnt  thai  by 
moral  instructions  they  should  be  taught,  and  by  their 
civil  institutions  they  should  be  compelled,  tnpolmaiqr 
restrictions  uiion  Uie  faumoderate  exercise  of  it.*— 
Blac&stonk. 

Bounded  is  opposed  to  unbemnded^  Umited  to  exlad- 
ed,  confined  to  expanded,  circwnaeribod  to  ample,  rs- 
stiictcd  to  unshackled. 


BO&DER,   edge,  tCIM   OR   BRIM,   BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

Border,  In  Fiench  berd  or  &or(/iirs,Teiitanick^srd, 
Is  probably  connected  with  bret^  ard  the  English  Asord, 
fmm  brftan,  in  Greek  vpfjsfy  to  split;  edge^  In  Saxon 
rge^  low  German  egge,  nigh  German  seke  a  pofan, 
Latin  aeies,  Greek  1x4  Bbarpneaa,  signifies  a  sharp 
point ;  rim,  in  Saxon  rtsia,  high  German  rakmon  a 
frame,  riemen  a  thong,  Greek  f^fia  a  tract,  from  ^  to 
draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round ;  frrtm,  hrinky  are 
but  variations  of  rim;  margin,  in  French  margin, 
Latin  margo,  probably  comes  from  mare  the  sea,  as  it 
Is  mostly  connected  with  water ;  verge,  from  the  Latin 
virgot  siguifleB  &  ro<li  but  is  here  used  in  the  improper 
sense  for  the  extremity  of  an  object 

Of  these  terms  border  Is  the  least  definite  point,  edge 
the  most  so ;  ma  and  brink  are  species  of  edge ;  mor- 
gin  and  vergs  are  species  of  bordmr.  A  k^^det  Is  a 
stripe,  an  edge  is  a  line.  The  border  lies  at  a  cenniB 
distance  from  the  edge,  the  edge  is  the  exterlour  termi- 
nation of  tlie  surface  of  any  substance ;  *  Methou^t 
the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  itsekf  upon 
its  edge,  and  turning  i^s  face  towards  me'opened  ita 
mouth.*— Addison.  Whatever  is  wide  enough  to  ad* 
mil  of  any  space  round  lis  clrcomference  may  have  • 


So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  with  foul  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  Itself  clear,  and  as  It  runs  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  shines, 
Reflecu  each  flower  that  on  Its  border  grows. 

Adoisoit. 
Whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  surface  ban  an 
edge.    Many  thlnp  may  have  both  a  border  and  an 
edge;  of  this  description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and 
the  like ;  others  have  a  border  but  no  ed[f  c,  as  lands; 
and  others  have  an  edge  but  no  befrdert  as  a  knife  or  « 
table. 
A  Wai  la  the  odgeof  any  vessel ; 
But  Mer{on*B  spear  c'ertook  him  as  he  flew, 
Deep  in  the  beuy's  rtsi  an  entrance  found 
Where  aharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  w&nnd. 

POPB. 

The  brim  is  the  exterlonr  si^s  of  a  cap;  a  brink  is  tba 
edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 
As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brink, 
80  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth. 

Larsdowns. 
A  margin  to  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece  of  wator 
the  sea's  nisr#i|n  on  the  watery  strand 
ly  monument, Tbeintotocles,  shall  stand. 

CUXBBELAIID. 

A  nsr/e  to  the  extreme  frsrdsr  of  a  place; 
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Toihee«rtfai*s  utmott  vmpf  1  wUlpunuehim ; 
Vo  plMfe,  though  e'er  id  Eoljr,  shall  protect  him. 

ROWK. 

BOUNDLESB,   UNBOUNDED,  UNLIMITED, 
INFINITE. 

BowuUeaSf  or  without  bound*,  ti  applied  to  inflnite 
objecitf  whkh  admit  of  no  bctmds  to  be  made  or  con- 
ceived by  uii ;  'uubtnmded,  or  not  bounded,  is  applied  to 
thai  which  might  be  hounded ;  unlimited^  or  nat<HM> 
cd,  applies  in  Jiat  which  might  be  Umited ;  infinite,  or 
noi  finite,  appUas  to  that  which  in  its  nature  adtnlts  of 
no  bounds. 

The  ocean  is  a  houndloaa  object  so  long  as  no  homnds 
10  it  have  been  discovered,  oi  no  boundo  are  set  Co  it  in 
our  imagination; 

And  see  the  country  (krd^usM  around 

One  boundless  blush,  one  while  empurpled  shower 

or  min^^ied  blossoms. — ^Tuombon. 
Desires  are  often  wnboumded,  which  ought  always  to 
beiewuled; 

The  soul  requires  enjoyments  mors  sublime, 

By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time. 

JaimiB. 

Power  ia  sometimes  wKitatitod  when  it  would  be  better 
Umtted;  *  Gray's  curiosity  was  unlmiud,  and  his 
iudgeiueftt  cultivuedZ-nJoHNSOM.  Nothing  is  tnfiniu 
but  tliat  Being  from  whom  all  finiu  beings  proceed ; 
Mnibe  wide  flelds  of  nature  the  sight  wanders  up  and 
down  without  coiifinenteni,  and  is  £ed  with  an  ii\fimie 
variety  of  images.'— Addison. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 
Bomnds  and  boundnry,  from  the  verb  bound  (v.  To 
houmd},  signify  the  line  which  sets  a  bound,  or  marks 
the  extent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches.    The 
tenn  bound*  Is  employed  lo  designate  the  whole  space 
laciuding  the  outer  Hue  thai  eot^nes ;  boundarf  com* 
prehends  only  tlib  outer  line.    Bounds  are  made  for 
a  local  purpose ;  koumdary  for  a  political  purpose :  the 
mauler  of  a  school  prescribes  the  bounds  beyond  which 
the  sclMlar  is  not  to  go ; 
So  when  the  sweliing  Nile  contemns  her  bownis. 
And  with  extended  waste  the  valleys  drowns, 
At  length  her  ebbing  streams  resign  the  fleld, 
And  to  tlie  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yWd. 

GUBBE. 

The  parishes  throi«hout  England  have  their  bounda- 
ries, which  are  diAinguished  by  marks ;  fields  have 
hkewise  their  houndoriss,  which  are  commonly  marked 
out  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch :  *  Alexander  did  not  in  his 
pmercm  towards  the  East  advance  beyond  the  hanks 
of  the  rivers  that  (hU  into  the  Indus^ which  is  now  the 
IFestem  boumdmy  of  the  vast  conUnent  of  India.'— 

RoBKKTSOH. 

Bomnds  are  lemporary  and  changeable;  boundaries 
permanent  and  fixed :  whoever  has  the  authority  of 
prescribing  ^(FMiid«  for  others,  may  In  like  manner  c«)n 
tract  or  extend  them  at  pleasure ;  tlie  frouftdartes  of 
plac^v  are  seUom  altered,  biu  lo  consequence  of  great 
pnlitir&l  changes. 

la  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bounds  is  even  more 
frequently  nf«d  than  boundary :  we  speak  of  setting 
hmind*  or  keeping  within  bounds ;  but  of  knowing  a 
koundaro :  It  i*  nccciwary  occaslnnallv  to  set  bounds  to 
the  inordinate  appetites  of  tlie  best  disposed  children ; 
*  There  are  bounds  within  which  our  concern  for 
wocklly  suocesB  must  be  confined.'— Blair.  Children 
caniwt  tae  expected  to  know  the  exact  boundary  for  in- 
dutgenee ;  *  ft  is  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  lite- 
rature to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering and  conquering  new  regloos  of  the  inieilee- 
tnai  worU.'— JoHHSOM. 


that  which  comprehends  tbd  sxCsaf,  or  b  according  to 
the  exUnl:  a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  his  instruction ;  when  we  ihink  of 
the  immense  extent  of  Uiia  globe,  and  that  it  is  among 
the  smallest  of  an  inflnite  number  of  worlds,  the  mina 
is  lost  in  admiration  and  amazement:  It  does  not  fUl 
within  the  limits  of  a  periodical  work  lo  eater  Into 
hisiorlcal  details ;  *  Whatsoever  a  man  accoi.nts  his 
treasure  answers  all  his  capacities  of  pleasure.  It  la 
the  utmost  {isn't  of  ei^oymeiiL'— South.  A  complett 
history  of  any  country  is  a  work  of  great  extent ;  '  It  la 
observable  that,  either  bv  nature  or  liabii,  our  facul 
tioB  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  exlmt.'— Johnsor 


LIMIT,  BXTBNT. 
ZAtmit  fs  a  more  speciftck  and  definite  term  than  ex- 
Umi ;  by  the  former  we  are  directed  to  the  point  where 
aoy  thins  ends:  by  tlie  latter  we  are  led  to  no  particu- 
lar point,  but  to  the  whole  spaee  included ;  the  limiu 
are  in  their  namre  something  finite ;  the  exttnl  is  either 
fnite  or  f nfiidte :  we  therefore  speak  of  that  which 
scceds  tke  itsitts,  oreooMe  within  the  Nsitts;  and  of 

IS 


TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUNDARY. 

*  T«rHi,  in  Latin  tarmxnM,  from  the  Greek  rifyaa  an 
end,  Is  the  point  that  ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct 
our  steps :  limit,  from  the  Latin  Umu  a  landmark,  is 
the  line  which  we  must  not  pass:  boundary,  fitm  to 
bound,  is  the  obsucle  which  Inicrrupts  our  progress,  and 
prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  elUier  carried  towards  or  away  from  the 
terai;  we  either  keep  within  limit*,  or  we  overstep 
them  ;  we  coniract  or  extend  a  boundory. 

The  ttrm  and  the  Umit  belong  to  the  thing;  by  them 
it  is  ended ;  they  include  it  in  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pies,  or  contain  it  within  its  sphere:  the  boundary  is 
extraneous  of  it.  The  SUaits  of  Gibraltar  was  the 
term  of  Hercules*  voyages :  it  was  said  with  more  elo- 
queuce  than  truth,  that  the  limit*  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and  the  Py- 
renees,, are  the  natural  btmnAarie*  of  France.  We 
mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  prosperity  when  we  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  limit*  whfch  Providence  haa  assigned 
to  human  eflbrts :  human  ambition  often  finds  a  dottn- 
dary  set  to  its  gratification  by  circumstances  whkh 
were  the  moat  unlooked  for,  and  apparently  the  least 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  important  results. 

We  see  the  (srai  of  our  evils  only  in  the  term  of  our 
life; 

No  tarsi  of  time  this  union  shall  divide.— Dav ok?*. 
Our  desires  have  no  limits:  their  gratlfioalion  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefiuiiely ;  *  The  wall 
of  Antoninus  was  fixed  as  the  Umit  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.'—Oibbok.  Those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
ui  tlie  boundary  of  their  desires;  *■  Providence  has  fixed 
the  limits  of  human  ergoyment  by  immoveable  boun 
doTMs.'— Johnson. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW. 

Contraetsd,  fhwi  the  verb  contract,  in  Latin  era 
traetu*,  participle  of  contraAo  to  draw  or  come  close 
together,  signifies  either  the  sute  or  quality  of  being 
shrunk  up,  lessened  in  slse,  or  brought  within  a  smaller 
compass;  c«i|^>Md  marks  the  state  of  being  confined; 
narrow  is  a  variation  of  near,  signifying  the  quality 
of  lieiiig  near,  close,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inherent  state  of  the  ob- 
ject; confined  b  produced  by  some  external  agent:  a 
limb  Is  contracted  from  disease;  It  is  cvnfined  by  a 
chain ;  we  speak  morally  of  the  contraelod  span  of  a 
man's  life,  and  Che  confined  view  which  he  takes  of  a 
subject. 

OsntraeUd  and  confined  lespect  the  operation  of 
things;  aarrw,  their  qualities  or  accidents:  whatever 
is  contracted  or  eoi\fined  hi  more  or  less  narrow ;  but 
many  things  are  narrov  which  have  n^ver  been  con- 
traeted  or  confined ;  What  is  narrow  is  therefore  more 
positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  confined:  a  con 
traeted  mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it  dwells  to 
the  exclusion  of  oCheis;  *  Notwithstanding  a  narroto^ 
contracted  temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the 
world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  ttie 
genuine  characteristlek  of  mankind.'— Gaovs.  A  con* 
finsd  education  Is  confined  to  few  points  of  knowledge  or 
infornoation ;  *  In  itspreeent  habitation,  thesoni  Is  plaini/ 
confianed  in  its  operations.'— Bla».  *  The  presence  of 
every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  eerUUi  meaaure  of 
space,  and  consequently  his  obaervatlon  Is  stinted  to  a 
certain  number  of  objects.'— Addison.  A  narrow  sool 
is  hemmed  in  by  a  single  setflsfa  pssston  *  Ressnimenti 
are  noleasiiy  diskidged  irom  narrow  minds.'— Cvmbbe 

•VideGUraid;  *' Termee, llwlieB, bortHfc" 
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TO  ABRIDGE,  CUETAIL,  CONTRACT. 

JbrUgfj  in  French  a^jrer,  Laltn  4»^«vMra,  If 
eoropounded  of  the  inlenalve  ayllaMe  «»  and  brenutre^ 
from  ^«*t«  ihort,  atgnifying  tu  make  short;  emrUul,  in 
French  eourU  short,  and  tailUr  to  cut,  signifies  to  di- 
minish in  length  hy  cutUng;  extract,  in  LaUn  mm- 
trocttt*.  participle  of  eontraho^  is  compounded  of  earn 
and  (riiAa,  signifying  to  dra^  close  together. 

By  abridging,  in  Uie  figurative  as  weil  as  the  literal 
■ense,  the  quality  Is  diminished ;  by  curtmUn^,  the 
anaaniiude  or  numher  is  reduced;  by  eontraettng^  a 
thing  ie  broaght  within  smaller  compasik  PrivUeges 
are  «^r>4r«d,  pl«tt«ires  curUiM,  and  powers  am- 
trmcUd, 

When  the  liberty  of  a  person  is  loo  much  abridged, 
the  enjoyoients  orllfe  become  eurtMledy  as  the  powers 
uf  BcUng  and  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine  im- 
pulse of  the  mind,  are  thereby  considerably  eantraeted; 
*  This  would  very  much  «^rid£«  the  lover^s  pains  in 
this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  aslt  would  enable  him  to 
express  the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with  a 
single  touch  of  the  needle.'—ADDisoN.  'I  remember 
several  ladies  who  were  once  viry  near  seven  feet  high, 
that  at  present  want  some  inciies  of  five:  bow  they 
came  u>  be  thus  curtailed  I  cai.not  learn.'— Addisom. 
« He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only  to  re- 
ceive addresses  Is  really  as  muc4i  tied  and  bridged  in 
Us  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all  that  time  to  present  one.' 
— Soirni.  *  God  has  given  no  nbin  a  body  as  strong  as 
Us  appetites ;  but  has  corrected  the  boundlesaness  of 
Ms  voTupcuous  desires,  by  sitntinK  his  strength  and  esa- 
tracting  his  eapacities.'— Sotrra 

CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAPTIVITY. 

Confinement  signifies  the  act  of  confining,  or  the  sute 
•r  being  confined  ;  inprtsonmemt^  compounded  of  tm 
and  prison^  French  prieon,  fVom  ;prt«,  pardclple  of 
prendre.  Latin  prthendo  to  take,  signifies  the  act  or 
Mate  of  being  taken  or  laid  hold  of;  eapUvitf,  in 
French  eaptivitdj  Latin  e^tivilae  from  eapie  to  take, 
signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept  In 
possession  by  another. 

^^finement  is  the  generick,  the  other  two  spedflck 
lernis.  Confinement  and  impritonwuni  both  Imply  the 
abridgement  of  one's  personal  freedom,  but  the  former 
specifies  no  cause  which  the  latter  does.  We  may  be 
eoHfined  in  a  room  by  ill  health,  or  C4fnfined  in  any  place 
by  way  of  pnnishinent:  but  we  are  never  imprieaned 
but  in  some  speclflck  place  appointed  for  the  confine- 
ment of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  supposed  of- 
fence. We  are  eapHwe  by  the  rights  of  war,  when  we 
bll  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Cenihument  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
M  the  other  terms  do;  U  may  even  extend  to  the  re- 
■tricting  of  the  body  of  Its  free  movements,  tmprisen- 
ment  simply  eenfimes  the  person  within  a  eertaln  extent 
of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  prieon ;  *  Confinement  of 
any  kind  is  dreadful:  let  your  imagination  acouaint 
you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express,  and  con- 
tei  ve,  if  possible,  the  horroura  of  inmrieenment^  attended 
with  lepniach  and  ignominy.*— Johhson.  O^tiviip 
leaves  a  peraon  at  liberty  to  range  within  a  whole 
country  or  distriet; 

There  in  tapHtnty  he  leto  them  dwen 

The  space  of  seventy  y^ars ;  then  brings  thei»4wck, 

Eememb'rine  mercy.— Miltoic. 

For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  iiower  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  cancel  his  eaptivitu: 

But  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vile.— Shaksfbari. 

Oi^aMaeiU  is  so  general  a  term,  as  to  be  applied  to 
animals  and  even  to  inanimate  otjects;  trnpneonment 
and  eaptivitf  are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  persons 
only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figurative  application.  Poor 
atray  anima*«,  who  are  found  tiespaasing  on  unlawAil 
ground,  are  doomed  to  a  wretched  cenfinemait,  no- 
d^ed  still  mora  hard  and  intolerable  by  the  want  of 
(bod:  the  eowjbiement  of  plants  within  too  nanow  a 
t  will  stop  theh-  giowto  for  want  of  ait ; 


There  Is  naay  a  poor  aaptkf  to  a  eato  vta,  ■■ 

Sterne's  siartiiv,  wottM  say,  if  U  cottM,  «*  I  wut  to  |rt 


flNTTE,  LIMITED. 
nnitty  ftom  JWs  an  end,  is  the  natural  property  of 
things ;  and  UmUed,  tram  Umee  a  boundary,  la  the  aiti- 
ficialproperty :  the  former  in  opposite  only  to  the  t^- 
niu ;  bat  the  latter,  which  Hea  within  tbejuute,  m  op 
posed  to  the  unlimited  or  the  injiniu.  This  world  n 
finiU,  and  space  infinite;  »Methioks  this  sLnftecon^ 
deraUon  of  the  progress  of  a  fauu  spirit  to  jiertectioa 
will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  In  inferiour  ns* 
tures,  and  ail  contempt  in  superiour.'— Anoiaoa.  The 
power  of  a  prince  is  sometimes  limited;  *  Tbo«j  cviin. 
plaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make  of  oar  limifed  capa- 
city and  narrow  view,  are  Just  as  unreasonable  as  the 
childish  complainuof  our  not  being  formed  with  a  mi- 
croeeopick  eye.'— Blair.  It  Is  not  In  our  power  to  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  xheJMU,  but  the  Kmiled  b  mosU; 
under  our  oootrol.  We  nftfauu  beings,  aod  oar  csr 
pacities  are  varioualy  lisnti/eitber  by  nature  or  cir 


TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

Jlsssree,  ftom  the  Latin  eene  to  keep,  signifies  le 
keep  back ;  and  rslam,  (kom  tenee  to  bold,  aagnifies  to 
hoM  back ;  they  tai  some  measure,  therefore,  have  the 
same  dlAincUon  u  hold  and  keep,  mentioned  in  a  for 
mer  article. 

To  reeeroe  ts  an  act  of  more  speclflck  design ;  we  re- 
eerve  that  which  is  the  particular  oi^ect  of  our  choice: 
to  retain  Is  a  simple  exertion  of  our  power;  we  nteis. 
that  which  is  once  come  into  our  poasession.  To  re- 
««ree  Is  emptoyed  only  for  that  which  is  allowable ;  we 
reeerve  a  thing,  that  is,  keep  it  back  with  care  Ibr  soon 
ftiture  purpose ;  ^Augustus  caused  most  of  the  prophetick 
'  to  be  burnt,  as  spurious,  reeerving  only  lho« 
the  name  of  some  of  the  qrblls  fbr  their 


which 
authors.' 


-Pridbauz.    To  retetin  is  often  an  untswful 


But  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  snpprest, 
Bunt  their  e^nfiMmeiU  with  Impeluoiis  iwa^. 

Yovm. 


act,  as  when  a  debtor  rslom*  in  his  hands  the  monry 
which  he  has  borrowed ;  sometimes  it  is  aimpiv  an  an 
reasonable  act ;  *  They  who  have  restored  pataiiingiB 
Germany,  not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  r^icb  of 
antiquity,  have  retained  much  of  that  barbarous  ne 
thod.'— Drtdbm. 

Reeerve,  whether  fai  the  proper  or  Improper  applin- 
tion,  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  a  conscious  aftent; 
retain  is  often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent:  w«  re 
eerve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  subiect  until  a  more 
suitable  opporiuniiy  oflbrs ;  '  ConcesI  your  esteem  and 
love  in  your  own  breast,  and  ro* ores  your  kind  looks 
and  language  for  private  hours.'— fiwxrr.  The  jntnd 
retains  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  by  its  pecu- 
liar Diculty ,  the  memory ;  certain  substances  are  ssid  u 
retsta  the  colour  with  which  thev  have  been  dy^; 
'  Whatever  Ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  eon 
elude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too  '— 
Locks.  '  The  beauties  of  Homer  are  diflkult  to  be  k)st, 
and  those  of  Virgil  to  be  rstatiisd.*— JohhsOm. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 
Reeerve  and  r«Mrvatw»,  from  eerve  to  keep,  bolh 
signify  a  keeping  back,  but  diflbr  as  to  the  odijeet  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  action.  Reeerve  la  applied  in 
a  good  sense  to  any  thing  natural  or  moral  which  is 
kept  back  to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
fhture  occasion :  reeervatian  is  an  aitfhl  keeping  back 
for  selfish  purposes :  there  Is  a  prudent  rererve  which 
every  man  ought  to  maintain  in  his  dtocourse  w-iih  a 
stranger;  eqnivocatora  deal  altogether  in  mental  re~ 
eervntieet ;  <  There  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  India- 
putable  than  that  a  nation  should  have  many  honouis 
in  reeerve  fbr  thoee  who  do  national  services.*— Aom- 
soN.  •  There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and 
veiling  of  a  man's  self:  flrrt  ressrvstssn  and  leerecy ; 
second  dissimulation  in  the  negative ;  and  tht  third, 
simulation.*— Bacom. 


TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

Tb  keep  has  the  same  original  meaning  here  as  ex 

plaioed  uodevtbo  article  TV  Asid,  kaep;  topMStrvs. 
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compomded  ofpn  and  the  Lute  Mr««  to  kepp^  fig- 1  To  «cv«  wd  tpmre  ai>ply  toevfli  that  are  aetoal  and 
"  "' '  rigniflee  to  i  temporary  ;  ywiye  and  frouti  to  tboae  wMch  aie 


aiiea  to  katf  away  ftom  all  misctaier;  «aoei 
fawaafe. 

The  Idea  of  taavtac  in  oiie%  poaamton  b  eommon  to 
aU  then  terma :  whieb  la,  however,  the  almple  meaning 
of  keef:  vaprettrvt  U  lo  ke^  wllb  cafe  and  fVee  rrom 
all  injury ;  to  save  is  to  kajt  laid  up  in  a  safe  place, 
and  nee  from  de«truction.  Thingi  are  ktpt  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumatances;  they  are  artstrvtd 
in  circumatancec  of  peculiar  dimculty  and  danger; 
they  aiexoved  in  the  moment  in  which  they  are  threat- 
ened with  deatructloo;  tMnga  are  kmt  at  pleasure; 
*>Ve  are  resolved  to  ke^  an  established  church,  an 
cstabHahed  monarchy,  an  established  aristocracy,  and 
an  estabtiabed  democracy,  each  in  the  degree  It  exists 
and  DO  greater.*— Bdrks.  Things  are  preaervd  by  an 
exertion  of  power ;  *  A  war  to  preseroe  national  Inde- 
pendence, property,  and  liberty,  from  certain  universal 
faavock,  is  a  war  just  and  necessary '—Bdeks. 
Thiuga  are  tared  by  the  use  of  extraordinary  means ; 
'  If  any  tiling  defensive  can  possibly  $avt  us  from  the 
disasters  of  a  regicide  peace,  Mr.  Piu  is  the  man  to 
save  a8.*~BuaxK.  The  shepherd  keept  his  flock  by 
simply  watching  over  them ;  children  are  sometimes 
wonderf^T  preterved  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers;  things  are  fteauently  saved  in  the  nidM  of 
tre,  by  the  exertiona  of  those 


KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 
Keeping  is  as  before  the  most  general  term;  eitft«d^, 
In  Latin  tuttcdia  and  cautos,  comes  in  all  probability 
ftom  cara  care,  because  care  is  particularly  required  in 
keying.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  than 
twving  purposely  m  one'R  possession ;  but  custody  la  a 
paiticiilar  kind  of  keepings  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
u^  an  escape:  inanimate  objects  may  be  in  one*s 
keeping;  but  prisonera  or  that  which  is  in  danger  of 
getting  away,  is  placed  in  euttodf  :  a  person  has  in  his 
keeping  that  which  he  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend;  *l.ife  and  all  its  enjoyments  would  be 
Bcarce  worth  the  keepings  if  we  were  under  a  per- 
petual dread  of  kwing  them.'^-SracrrAToa.  The  o(9- 
eer«  of  luatice  get  into  their  euetody  those  who  have 
offended  against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been 
smlen ;  *  Prior  was  suflbred  to  live  in  his  own  house 
under  tlie  eneUtdf  of  a  messenger,  until  he  was  ex- 
amined befiace  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.*— 
JoBJcaoa. 

TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 

To  saee  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  precedina  article ; 
spare^  in  German  jpsrea,  comes  from  tlie  LaUn  pareo, 
aad  the  Hebrew  »*>£  toftee ;  to  preeeroe  algnifles  the 
ame  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  protect^  the  same 
as  under  tlM  article  Te  defendy  pretea. 

Tlie  idea  of  keeping  free  ftom  evil  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  the  peculiar  signlflcatlon  of  the  term 
t«ee  ;  tliey  diflbr  ettlier  in  the  nature  of  the  evil  kept 
off;  or  the  circumstances  of  the  agent:  we  may  be 
tmved  from  every  kind  of  evil ;  but  we  are  epared  only 
fVom  those  which  it  Is  in  the  power  of  another  to 
inflict :  we  may  be  saved  firom  mlUng,  or  saved  from 
aa  iDneas ;  a  criminal  is  spared  from  the  punishment, 
or  we  may  be  spared  by  Divine  Providence  in  the 
midst  of  aome  calamity :  we  may  be  saved  and  spared 
from  any  evils,  large  or  small ;  we  are  preserved  and 
protecud  mostly  from  evils  of  magnitude ;  we  may  be 
saved  either  fh>m  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
the  fatal  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  ih>m  destructioo  here 
aad  b««reafter; 

A  wondrous  ark 
To  Mmva  himaelf  and  honaehold  ftom  amidst 
A  woild  devote  to  universal  wreck.— If  iltom. 
We  umy  be  t^p^red  the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meetfaig, 
or  we  may  be  spared  our  Itvea ; 

Let  CSaaar  spread  his  conquests  Ar, 

LflSB  pleaafd  to  triumph  than  to  spars.— Jobhso*. 
We  are  frsearvad  ftom  ruin,  or  nroteetsd  from  cp- 
fiwliju ;  *Corteawasextremely  solicitous  to  ^rsssrvs 
the  cftf  of  Mexico  aa  much  as  possible  ftom  being  de» 

Btioyad.'— ROBBETSOH. 

How  poor  a  thing  is  man.  whom  death  itself 
Oianot/rsCsef  ftom  fa^Juriea^— Rasdowb. 


posoible  or  peruaaeat :  we  may  be  smoed  from  drown> 
Ing,  or  we  may  mos  a  thing  instead  of  tlirewing  1^ 
away; 

AttUiussacriflc'd  himself  to  sav« 

That  faiih  wliich  to  fala  baib'roua  fbea  he  gava. 

DaHHAJff. 

A  person  may  be  spared  ftom  the  semaaoeof  the  law, 
or  spared  a  pala ; 

^ors  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  laaia  iteostsyoo. 

DaTDBII 

Wepretsrvs  With  care  that  which  is  llaUe  to  Injury, 
rpratetl  ourselves  against  the  altacka  of  robbere. 
To  save  may  be  the  effect  of  accident  or  design ;  to 
spare  is  always  the  efiect  of  some  design  or  connexion ; 
to  preserve  and  protect  are  the  eflbct  of  a  special  ex- 
ertion of  power;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
the  former :  we  may  be  preserved^  by  ordinary  meana. 
ftom  the  evils  of  human  life ;  but  we  are  prateeled  by 
the  government,  or  by  Divine  Providence,  ftom  the 
active  aaiaulta  of  tboae  who  aim  at  doing  ua  mischief. 


TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 
To  dtfandf  which  signifies  literally  to  keep  off  any 
ril  (v.  7b  /aord),  is  doaeiy  allied  to  vrelsef,  whlcil 
comes  ftt>m  the  Latin  preieeivMj  participle  o 


evil  (v.  7b  /aord),  is  doaeiy  allied  to  vrelsef,  i 
comes  ftt>m  the  Latin  proteetvM^  participle  ofpratega^ 
compounded  of  pro  and  tego^  dgnifieato  pot  any  thing 


before  a  peraon  as  a  covering,  and  also  to  vindicate, 
which  comes  IVom  the  Latin  vindiea  and  the  Greek 
MiKht  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  oflenderto  Justice. 

D^end  Is  a  general  term ;  it  defines  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  tlie  action :  protect 
Is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  expressing  an  action  of 
some  consloereble  importance.  Paiaons  may  d^end 
others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station :  none  but 
RUperiours  areCset  their  inferloan.  Defence  to  an  occa- 
sional action ;  vreleetiea  Is  a  permanent  action.  A 
person  may  be  amended  in  any  particular  case  of  actual 
danger  or  difiiculty ;  lie  is  proteeted  from  what  may 
happen  as  well  as  what  does  happen.  Defence 
respects  the  evil  that  threatens ;  *  A  master  may  Justify 
an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  and  a  servant  in 
defence  of  hie  master.*— Blackstonk.  Protection 
involves  the  supply  of  necessltiea  and  the  affording  of 
comforts ;  ^Thev  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
infancy  are  entitled  to  our  protecUania  tlieirold  age.*— 
Blackbtomb. 

Defence  reqolres  some  active  exertion  either  of  body 
or  mind ;  protection  may  consist  only  of  the  extension 
of  power  In  behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  ia 
successful  or  unsuccessful ;  a  protection  weak  or  strong. 
A  soldier  defends  his  country ;  a  counsellor  defende  his 
client :  *  Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclair) 
did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  to  Justify  it  by 
the  necessi^  of  self  defence^  and  the  hazard  of  his  own 
nib  if  he  had  kist  theopportunliv  of  fiving  the  thrust.' «  • 
JoBMSOM.   A  prince  proiecU  his  subjecta ; 

Firstgive  thy  fbith  andplicht,  aprince*B  woid, 

Of  sure  jNvt«e(ts«  by  thy  power  and  sword ; 

For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  wodld  conceal, 

And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  revaaL— Popb. 
Henry  the  Eighth  stytod  himself  defender  of  the  ftiith 
(thaiis  of  the^Romlsh  fbith)  at  the  thne  thathewaa 
subverting  tlie  whole  religioua system  of  theCathoIicks: 
Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  prvtect^r  at  the  time 
that  he  was  overturning  the  govemroenL 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense,  things  may  either 
defend  or  protect  with  a  similar  distinction :  a  coat 
difends  us  from  the  taiclemencies  of  the  weather; 
How  shall  the  vine  with  lender  leaves  dtfend 
Her  teeming  duaien  when  the  rains  descend  f 

DRVDBir. 

Houses  are  a^rstseCira  not  only  against  the  changes  of 
ilie  seasooa,  bat  also  against  the  violence  of  men ; 
Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repafr.  and  to  the  thicket  some : , 
Some  to  the  rnde  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  ttieir  Aeble  ofllspring.- Thohsom. 
To  vtadMOts  Is  a  tpseias  of  drfones  only  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word.    Acta  of  importance  are  d^sadsd; 
,  those  of  trifiiag  Import  aia 


two 
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Cicero  irfended  Milo  agaiiist  the  cbarfe  of  murder,  la 
wbicli  be  w«b  implicated  by  tbe  deaUi  of  Clodius;  a 
child  or  a  wrvant  vindicaUs  hiiDBeif  when  aay  blame 
la  auached  to  bim.  Drfenee  ia  employed  either  in 
matters  of  opinion  oreonducl;  vinituMUou\ylD  mattera 
of  conduct.  No  abaurditles  are  too  great  to  want  ooca- 
alonal  defemdera  among  tlie  varioua  advocates  lo  ftce 
Inquiry ;  ♦  Wbilc  we  can  eaaily  defend  our  character, 
we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  llian  we  are 
alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer.'— 
ioHMSON.  He  who  vuidicatea  the  conduct  of  another 
aliould  be  fully  satisliedof  the  innocence  of  tbeperwm 
whom  he  defends;  •  In  tills  poem  (ttie  Epistle  lo  Dr. 
Arbuthnoi),  Pope  seems  lo  reckon  with  the  publick. 
He  vindicate*  himself  from  censures,  and  with  dignity 
rather  than  arrogance,  enfoites  hia  claims  to  kludQeas 
and  reapaet'— Pore 

DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 
Tbe  defendant  defends  himself  (v.  TV  drfend;)  the 
dtfender  defends  another.  We  are  d^emdMte  when 
•nv  ctiarge  is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
retute ;  'Of  what  consequence  couid  it  be  lo  the  cauae 
whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the  ^ 
/sn^ast?*— Smollkt.  We  are  defendere  when  we 
Qndertake  to  rebut  or  reAite  the  charge  brought  against ' 
•notlier ;  *  Tbe  atiboi  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partisan 
of  France,  and  a  sealoua  defender  of  the  eatabllabed 

l!allvU>D.'— ROBBKTSOII. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 
A  defender  ezerta  Idmaelf  in  favour  of  one  that 
wants  support:  an  advecate^  in  Latin  edeoetme,  from 
•dwce  to  call  to  one's  aid,  algoified  originally  one  who 
vaa  called  into  court  to  speak  in  behalf  of  hia  friend, 
and  who  if  he  pleaded  his  cause  was  styled  putrenue ; 
*Qul  defendit  alteruro  in  Judlcio,  nxipatrenua  dicitur, 
ai  orator  eat;  aut  odaocottw  si  aut  Jus  suggerit,  aut 
piMentiam  suam  commodat  amico.'— Aacomca  in 
Cic.  A  pUtider^  from  plea  or  exciws,  signillea  one  who 
brings  forward  pUae  in  favour  of  him  that  is  accused. 
These  terms  are  now  employed  more  in  a  general  than 
a  technical  sense,  which  brings  them  into  still  ckMer 
alliance  with  each  other.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep 
off  the  threatened  injury  by  rebutting  the  attack  of 
another :  an  adeocaie  states  that  which  is  to  the  ad  van- 
tage  of  the  person  or  thing  adoeeated:  tL  pleader  throws 
in  pUae  and  extenuations:  be  blends  entreaty  with 
araumeot.  Oppressed  or  accused  persorv  and  disputed 
opinions  require  d^enderer  Bui  the  time  was  now 
come  wlien  Warburton  was  to  change  hb  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed 
ao  much  to  the  exaitaUon  of  his  rival.'— Job  nbon.  That 
which  fklls  in  with  the  humours  of  men  wiU  always 
nave  advoeaUe ; '  It  is  said  that  some  endeavoure  were 
aaed  to  incense  the  queen  against  Savage,  but  he 
found  odweote*  to  obviate  at  least  pan  of  Uielr  effect' 
—Johnson.  The  unfortunate  and  tbe  guUty  raaulre 
pleadere;  ^ 

Ne«  call  thevlsadsr  tmn  bis  learned  strife, 
To  tbe  cahn  blesainga  of  a  learned  life. 

HoasKoa. 
Bt  Paul  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  fblth  which  Is  In 
Christ  Jesus.  Epicurus  has  been  charged  with  being 
the  ndvocaie  for  pleasure  in  Its  gross  and  sensual  sense, 
whence  the  advocalu  for  sensual  indulgeneM  have 
been  termed  Epicureana.  Vetruvia  and  l^umnia,  tbe 
wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  were  pUmdere  in  be- 
half of  the  Roman  republick,  too  powerflil  lor  bim  lo 
be  able  to  reAne  their  request. 


atanced  as  t^e  present  king  (<ff  France)  has  aogeneraa 
interest  that  can  eicite  him  to  action.  At  beat  btacoa 
duct  will  be  passive  and  di/autec.*— Buaaa. 


TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCa 
Ouerd  b  but  a  variation  of  wor^  and  guarmaUk 
&c,  which  comes  from  the  Teutonick  wakren  lu  look 
to;  watch  and  wsike,  through  the  medium  of  tbe 
northern  languages,  are  derived  from  ibe  Laiin  rigi 
watchful,  vigee  to  flourlah,  and  the  Greek  iydA>M  10 
exult  or  be  in  spirits.  ' 

Onard  seems  to  include  in  it  the  Idea  of  both  defmL 
and  watcA,  inasmuch  as  one  aims  to  keep  off  daiuer, 
by  peraonal  efforts ;  gnard  comprehends  the  significa- 
tion of  d^fend^  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  powen 
to  keep  off  the  danger.  Ouard  ciHnprHhends  Uie  idia 
of  watck^  inasmuch  as  one  emptoys  one's  eyes  10  detect 
the  danger ;  one  defende  and  waUhee,  therefore,  wfaei 
owgnarde ;  but  one  does  not  always  guard  wliea  qm 
dtfende  or  watekee. 

To  defend  Is  emploved  in  a  case  of  actual  attack; 

to  guard  Is  to  defend  by  preventing  the  attack :  tte 

soldier  guards  tbe  palace  of  the  king  in  time  of  peace; 

Fix'd  on  defence,  tlia  Trojans  are  not  alow 

To  guard  their  shore  from  ao  expected  foe. 

Darnaa. 
He  defends  tbe  power  and  Mngdona  of  hb  prince  b 
time  of  war,  or  the  person  of  the  king  in  tbe  fleld  of 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

p«/ait«lsisemiployed  for  the  Ibing  that  to  dsr«MM; 
d$fsasne  for  the  thing  that  dtfende.  An  opinion  or  a 
line  of  Gonduot  b  defensibU;  a  weapon  or  a  oiUitarv 
operaUon  b  defensive.  Tbe  defensibU  b  oppoaed  to 
the  ind^eneibU ;  and  the  defemsive  to  the  qiWiM. 

It  b  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  defend  that 
which  b  indefensible ;  '  laipreasing  b  only  defensible 
flom  publick  necessity,  to  which  all  private  considera- 
tions must  give  way.*— Blacxstonb.  It  b  someUmes 
pradaottoaet  on  the  dsiensiae,  whea  we  are  not  in  a 
cetha^l^nims;  •Aki^circam- 


Foithwith  on  aU  sides  to  hb  aid  was  ran. 
By  angels  maqy  and  atrong,  who  iiuerpos'd 
Z>4r«M<— Milton. 
One  gumrds  in  cases  where  resiataoce  Is  reqalaie,  aai 
attack  fo  threatened ;  one  waukes  in  caaea  wheie  sa 
unresisting  enemy  b  apprehended:  enldiere  or  unsk 
men  are  employed  to  guard  those  who  are  in  custady 
children  are  set  to  vatek  the  corn  which  b  thieauaei 
by  tbe  birds :  hence  it  b  that  thoae  are  leroMd  gnaris 
who  surround  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  ibosi 
are  termed  watchmen  who  are  em!.*loyed  by  nlda.  la 
J^«*«*  foj^ihieves  and  give  the  alarm,  rtther^aifSfet 

In  the  improper  application  they  have  a  sioiibr 
aense:  modesty ^ords  female  honour;  it enable«  lier 
lo  present  a  bold  front  to  the  daring  violator :  « Uodestr 
b  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guurd  10  virtac'— 
Adwson.  Ctothing  defends  against  the  Inclemeacy 
of  the  weather ; 

And  here  th'  acceas  a  gloomy  grove  defends^ 
And  bere  th'  unnavigdite  lake  eatenda.- DsTmni 
WaMing  Is  fVequently  employed  not  merely  to  prevent 
an  external  evil,  but  abo  for  the  aitainiiiem  ofsnae 
object  of  desire ;  thus  a  peraon  waUhes  an  oppoftttaity 
to  escape,  or  waJUhss  the  countenance  of  aoodier; 

But  see  the  well.plum*d  hearse  comes  nodding  OB 
Stately  and  slow,  and  property  attended 
By  the  whole  aabb  tribe,  that  painful  watdk 
The  aick  man'a  door,  and  live  upon  tbe  dead. 

Blaib. 

Tbe  love  of  hb  sul^ts  b  the  kli«*s  greatest  safe 

^•1  »^**'*  ***  "°  defence  againat  an  enraged  mulU- 

;  it  b  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watdb  upoa 

ips,  lest  he  suflbr  that  to  escape  ftom  hiin  of  whicli 


hblips,  

be  may  afterward  repent. 


OUARD,  SENTINEL. 
These  terms  are  employed  to  designate  tboaawho 
are  emirioyed  for  the  protection  of  either  persons  or 
things ;  hot  the  senHnel,  In  French  senUuSu,  b  pro- 
perly a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  mUitary,««rd  ta 
the  time  of  a  campaign :  any  one  may  be  aet  as  guard 
over  prooerty,  who  b  empowered  to  keen  off  ewy 
ntnider  by  force ;  but  the  sentiMi  acu  In  tbe  army  aa 
the  watch  in  Uie  police,  rather  to  obeerre  tbe  mSam 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  Ibice ; 


A*!  S?  *»^«>"Wi  be  sighing  quits  the  walta, 
And  thoa  deacendlng  on  the^iuo^  he  calh. 


the^iuo^hccalh. 

Pops. 

<  One  of  tbe  senanOs  wbo  alood  on  tbe  atage  lo  ww< 
veat  dborder,  barst  Into  lean.'— STaaLaT  la  fhe 
iBoral  acceptation  of  the  tenna,  the  guard  mtm  ba 
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•rdtmiy  etMs,  wbwt  there  i«  no  immediate  danger, 
tat  tlM  »9ntim€l  where  one  U  sarrouoded  with  danger; 
Conecleooe  Is  the  smttmal  of  virtue.'-^ouMaoN. 


GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 
Ttaene  wonie  are  dertred  fKim  the  verh  to  fuard 
{v.    71»  gnmd);  but  they  have  acquired  a  dbdiict 


Oumrd  to  need  either  In  the  literal  or  flgurailve  sense ; 
gmardum  only  io  the  Improper  hmmk.  Gnard  to  ap- 
plied either  to  peiaom  or  things ;  gumrdioM  only  to 
pervona.  In  applicailon  to  peraoiis,  the  guard  Is  tem- 
pomry;  Ihie  gmardum  Is  filed  and  uerinanent :  the 
fumrd  omlygZardM  against  external  eirNs ;  the  guardian 
takes  vpoW  him  tlie  <iflk«  of  parent,  cminsellor,  and 
director:  when  a  house  is  In  danger  u(  being  auackedf 
a  peraoD  may  sit  ap  as  a  guard ;  when  tlie  parent  b 
dead,  the  ^«4irdimi  supplies  his  place :  we  expect  Aom 
a  gwrd  nothing  but  human  aasistanee ;  but  from  our 
guardiam  angdf  we  may  expect  superaaturai  assist- 
ance; 

Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 
<?««rd  of  tab  Hfe,  and  partner  of  his  way. 

Pops. 
Te  guides  and fuer^MHU of  our  Argiverace! 
Come  aSl  let  generous  rege  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Pauoclus  from  tiie  dogs  of  Troy. 

Pon. 
In  •■  extended  apfiHcatlon  they  preserve  a  similar 
disdnetlon ;  *  He  nrast  be  frosted  u>  ills  own  conduct, 
diice  tliero  eamwc  always  be  a  guard  upon  hiui,  ex- 
cept wlMt  you  put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  prin- 
ciple8.*-^LocKK.  *  It  tlien  becomes  tlie  eoiuinon  eon- 
ceiti  ttf  ail  tiiat  Iwve  truth  at  heart,  and  niore  espe- 
cially oi^  llmee  who  are  the  appolnisd  guardians  of  the 
Christian  (Uili,  to  be  upon  the  watch  against  seducen.* 
-  Watbrlaxd. 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HEED. 
Both  these  terms  simply  express  care  on  the  part  of 
the  agent;  hot  the  former  Is  used  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal or  imemal  evth,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  roentai  evils:  in  an  eneuiy^s  country  it  is 
essential  to  be  panicularly  on  one's  guards  for  fear  of 
a  surprise;  in  difficult  matters,  where  we  are  Italtle  In 
err,  it  is  of  importance  to  take  heed  leat  we  run  from 
ooe  extreme  m  another*  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  nfe,  cannot  be  too  much  on  llH reward  againat 
associating  with  those  who  would  lead  them  into  «x- 
penive  pluasuns;  *  One  would  talte  more  than  ordi- 
■arv  care  to  jraord  one*s  self  agahtBt  thin  particular  Im- 
pBifectton  (ehangeahlenem),  because  it  to  that  which 
enr  natare  very  strongly  inclines  its  to.*— Addison. 
io  slippery  pailis,  whether  physically  or  morally  under 
Mood,  tt  to  nftctssmy  to  taka  head  how  we  ^;  *  Take 
ketd  of  that  dreadfhl  tribonul  where  it  will  not  be 
nmugb  to  say  that  I  thought  tbto  or  I  lieard  that.*— 


TO  APOLOGIZE.  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY,  EXCUL- 
PAIX,  EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 
JiwaUguBy  from  the  French  apologia^  Greek  Am- 
\0ria%  and  ieuAeyispim,  compounded  of  ht6  from  or 
away,  and  Aiyw  to  spf>«k,  signifies  to  do  away  by 
speakinf :  dtfetuL,  in  Frencti  dffendrt,  Latia  dafeada^ 
^"1  of  da  and /ends,  signifies  to  keep  or  ward 


•IT;  >ul^y,  in  French  >Mt(/l«r,  Latin  jaattJUo^  coni- 
poanded  orJmHma  and  /sets,  signifies  to  make  or  set 
right,  that  is,  to  set  ooe*s  self  right  with  others ;  ax4sul- 
pau^  in  Lado  ezaulpataa^  part  iciple  of  eMcmipa^  com- 
poiiDded  of  «x  and  cnlpa^  signifies  to  get  out  of  a  Aiuh ; 
ataua^  In  French  «zc«ser,  Lniin  excm—i  compounded 
of  ex  and  camaa^  signifies  to  get  out  of  any  cause  or 
•Air;  piMd,  In  French  fUider^  may  either  come  fh)ni 
pfai  itmm  or  jrfacsndasi,  or  be  oonlracied  fkom  ofpat- 

TbMne  to  always  some  lmperff>ctton  aappnsed  or  real 
wUcta  gives  rtos  to  an  apolagy,-*  with  regard  to  per- 

•  Acomdlog  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term, 
iMs  hnperfeetfon  Is  always  presumed  to  be  real  In  the 
Ihmc  ihr  which  we  apwlarite ;  hut  the  bl#h<>p  of  Lnn- 
daffdad  not  use  the  term  in  this  seiae  when  he  wrote hto 


It  presupposes  a  conscloosDess  of  impropriety,  If 
not  of  guilt ;  we  apologiu  for  an  erroor  by  acluiow 
ledging  ourselves  guilty  of  it :  a  d^mca  presupposes  a 
cousciousnem  of  mnoceace  more  or  less ;  we  deftnd 
ourselves  against  a  charge  liy  proving  its  fallacy:  a 
jualifuatiam  to  founded  on  Uie  conviction  not  only  of 
entire  niiiocence,  but  of  sulct  propriety ;  we  juatifm 
our  conduct  against  any  iuiputatiou  by  proving  that  » 
was  biaiiieless:  ezcnipatMR  resu  on  the  conviction  of 
innocence  with  regaid  to  the  fact ;  we  exculpate  our 
selves  from  all  blame  by  proving  tiiat  we  look  no  part 
In  the  transaction :  exemse  and  plea  are  not  grounded  on 
any  idea  of  Innocence ;  they  are  rather  appeato  for 
favour  resting  on  some  collateral  circumstance  which 
Mrves  to  extenuate;  u  vlea  to  .frequently  an  idle  or 
unfounded  excuse^  a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  die- 
pleasure  ;  we  excuse  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  alleging 
indisposition ;  we  plead  for  forgivenea  by  solicitation 
mid  entreaty. 

An  apoLigf  mostly  remects  the  conduct  of  Individu- 
ato  with  regard  to  each  other  as  equals :  it  to  a  voluntary 
act  spriuxing  out  of  a  rcgani  to  decorum,  or  the  good 
opinion  of  others.  To  avoid  misunderetaudings  it  to 
necessary  to  analogize  for  any  omissk>n  that  wears  the 
appearance  or  neglecL  A  defenea  respeeto  matiere  of 
higlii'r  inipcmanee  ;  the  viotatioa  of  laws  or  publiek 
morato ;  judicial  questhms  decided  in  a  court,  or  mat' 
tern  of  opinion  which  are  oflfered  to  the  decision  of  thn 
pnblick :  no  one  defende  himself,  but  he  whose  conduct 
or  opinions  are  called  in  question.  A  juMt^fUaUen  to 
applicable  to  all  moral  cases  In  conunon  life,  whether 
of  a  serkNis  nature  or  otherwise :  it  to  tlie  act  of  Indivh 
duals  towards  each  other  according  to  their  difierent 
stath>ns :  no  one  can  demand  a  jmet^aUen  from  an- 
other without  •  sufikieni  authority,  and  no  one  will  at- 
tempt uijustifiif  himself  toanother  whose  authority  he 
does  not  acknowledge :  men jwt^y  themselves  either 
on  principles  of  honour,  or  from  the  less  creditable  mo 
live  of  concealing  their  imperfections  from  the  obeer* 
vatkNi  and  censure  of  others.  An  exeutpatimi  is  the  act 
of  an  inreriour,  it  res|iects  the  viohulons  of  duty  to- 
wards a  snpeilour ;  it  to  dicuied  by  necessity,  and  sel- 
dom the  offipring  of  any  higher  motive  than  the  dreire 
|o  screen  one's  self  from  p«inishnient:  ezeulpatton  re- 

girds  oflences  only  of  commission  ;  exeuee  is  employed 
r  those  of  omisskm  as  tvell  as  commission :  we  excuea 
ourselves  ofiener  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
what  we  have  dtme ;  it  is  the  act  of  persons  In  all  sta- 
tions, and  arises  Oom  \'arious  motives  dishonourable  or 
otherwise :  a  person  may  often  have  subsmntial  rea- 
sons to  exeute  himself  ftom  doing  a  thing,  or  for  not 
having  done  It ;  an  excuse  may  likewise  sometimes  bn 
the  refuge  of  idleneas  and  selflsbneas.  To  plead  to  pro- 
periy  a  Jndiclai  act,  and  extended  in  its  sense  to  the  or- 
dinanr  conoerns  of  life;  It  to  mostly  emptoyed  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  emptoyed  in  an 
unfnvourabto  sense,  are  to  apatogf^  defenet,  and  m> 
culpatiemy  as  the  means  to  an  end :  an  apology  Is  lanm 
when.  Instead  of  an  honest  confession  of  an  uninten- 
tional errour,  an  idle  attempt  to  made  at  justiieation  : 
a  defmee  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain  sumclent  to 
invalidate  the  charge :  njustifieation  Is  nugatory  when 
it  applies  to  conduct  altofettMr  wrong :  an  excuse  or  a 
plem  Is  frivohMis  or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some  false- 
hood, mtorepresentaihm,  or  irrelevant  point. 

There  are  some  mea  who  are  contented  to  be  the 
aaelogists  for  the  vices  of  otheis ;  '  But  for  thto  practice 
(detraction),  howev  r  vtle,  some  have  dared  to  aB#lo- 
njured 


gite  by  contending  that  the  rep«>n  by  which  they  Injii 
an  absent  character  was  tnie.'—HAWKBs worth.  No 
man  should  hoM  precepts  secretiv  which  he  to  not  pre- 
pared \n  defend  openly;  '  Attacked  by  great  Injurlet, 
the  man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  human 
nature  feels,  and  wiH  defend  and  resent  as  fab  duty 
allows  him.'— Blair.  It  to  a  habit  with  some  people 
contracted  In  early  life  io  justify  themselves  on  every 


"^polsff  for  the  Bible  ;**  by  whtob,  bearing  In  mind 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  he  wtohed  to  imply 
an  auempt  to  do  away  the  alleged  Imperfections  of 
the  Bible,  or  to  do  away  the  ithjecticms  made  to  it. 
Whether  the  learned  prelnte  mieht  not  have  used  a  lesg 
clai>8ical,  but  more,  intelligible  expression  for  such  f 
work,  to  a  question  which,  happily  for  mankind,  It  || 
not  necessary  now  to  decide. 


ttt 
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OGcaeian,  ftoB  m  ntucttnce  wbleh  ih^  fed  to  ackaow- 
Mte  ttiemwlvei  In  *a  errour; 

Whatever  private  views  and  paedone  pl^df 
No  came  fajntttff  lo  black  a  deed. 

Thomsoh. 
When  Mverd  aro  Involved  In  a  feaeial  chaife  each 
aeeka  to  eseulpuU  bioueir  *  A  good  child  will  not 
aeek  to  nemlptu  heraelf  at  the  ezpeine  of  the  moet  re- 
vered cliaraciieta.*—RiciiAao80M.  A  j»<ea  of  Incapacity 
li  often  set  up  to  excuse  reiiiiHsnen,  which  is  in  I  act  but 
the  refuge  oT idlenew  and  indolence ;  *  Ttie  eireiigtb  of 
Vw  paMdoiM  wlU  never  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
6  implying  with  tliaai.*— Spbctatok.  It  la  the  boa^t 
of  Eii^iialiaien  that,  In  ttieir  courts  of  judicature,  the 
poor  man's ^<M  will  be  heard  with  as  much  attention  as 
that  of  his  nch  netghbour ;  *  Poverty  on  this  occasion 
pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  represents  to  her 
old  \andlord  that  should  ali«  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
ail  t  leir  trader,  arts,  and  acieocaa  would  be  driven  out 
wlU.  bar.*— AoDtsoR. 

TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 

Wn  exeuM  (v.  7^  apoUgiit)  •  person  or  tUng  by 

ezeinpting  him  from  blanie ;  we  purdtm  (from  the  pre- 

poailive  par  or  per  and  done  to  give)  by  giving  up  or 

not  insisQttg  on  the  punishment  of  another  for  hb  of- 


Wa  sxcase  a  small  (bolt,  we  pmrdsu  a  great  fbult : 
we  excuse  that  which  perMmally  aifecis  ourselves ;  we 
fsrdsn  that  which  olfends  against  morals:  we  may 
excuse  as  equals ;  we  can  psrdsm  only  as  supertours. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing:  we  eierclse 
generosliy  or  mercy  hi  pmrdsmtmg.  Friemb  sseass  aach 
other  for  the  unintentional  omlSBlon  of  fbrmalltiea : 
1  will  not  quarral  'vith  a  sligiit  miauke 
Bttcta  as  our  natuie*B  flrailiy  may  excuse. 

RoscoMiroN. 
It  Is  the  prIvUagB  of  the  prince  to  pmrdsm.  erimlnals 
whose  offences  will  admit  of  psrdsu  ; 

But  infinite  in  pardsu  is  my  Judge.— Milto*. 
The  violation  of  good  mannera  Is  ta«xc««a^ie  in  thoae 
who  are  cultivated ;  falsehood  is  ui^ardonabU  even 
la  a  child. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

VeniuL  ftom  the  Latin  o«iua  pardon  or  IndoJgeDoe, 

Is  applieC  to  what  may  be  tolerated  without  expraas 

dlaparagemem  to  tlM  individual,  or  direct  oeiiauie    ' 

tlie^«rdMia*<«  Is  that  which  may  only  escape  severe 

(  but  cannot  be  allowed ;  ganrollty  la  a  neniml 


offence  In  old  i^ ;  *  While  the  dergy  are  employed  in 
axtirpaiing  mortal  sine,  I  should  be  glad  lo  rally  tlie 
worid  out  of  Indeoeneles  and  venial  traasgreasions.*— 
CTuMaaaLAm.  Levity  in  youth  la  »ardona*i«  in  ' 
tnatances;  'The  weakaesses  of  Bliaabeili  were  not 
confined  lo  that  period  of  Ufa  whao  tiMy  are  more  ^ar- 
4nM*i«.*~RoBBaTsoa. 

TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

Exmtsrate^  from  enus  a  burthen,  dgnifiea  lilerally  to 
take  ofl'a  burthen,  either  physically,  as  la  the  sense  of 
relieving  the  body  (torn  a  burthen ; 

This  tyrant  God,  the  belly !    Take  that  from  ni 

With  all  lis  besitui  appedtaa,  and  man, 

Exsnsratfd  roan,  shall  be  all  soaL*— CuHaaaLAiio. 
Or  lo  tlie  moral  application  of  rdlevlng  flrom  the  bur* 
then  of  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpaU^  from  cufyu  a 
Ikull  or  Maine,  Is  to  throw  off  the  blame :  tlie  first  Is  the 
act  of  another ;  the  seeond  Is  one's  own  act :  we  exons- 
rule  him  upon  whom  a  charge  haa  lain,  or  who  has  the 
load  of  guilt;  wesxeiilMU«ouraelveawhentlierelBany 
danger  of  being  lilained :  circumstances  may  aometimea 
tend  to  exsnsrau ;  the  ezplanailon  of  nome  person  la 
nquldte  to  exeutmoJU :  In  a  ease  of  dtshonesty  the  ab- 
sence of  an  individual  at  the  moment  when  the  act  waa 
aommitied  will  altogether  exonerate  bim  ftom  auapl- 
don ;  It  Ik  frultlesi  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  (kithleasncss  who  is  detected 
bi  conniving  at  the  dUihonesiy  of  others  *  *  By  this  fond 
and  eafiy  acceptance  of  exeulpaterf  comment.  Pope 
testified  thatbebad  not  intentiondly  attacked  religion.' 

-^OOMSOH. 


TO  EXTENUATE,  PALUATB. 

BxtenuatCt  fioiu  the  Latin  tsnnts  thin,  small,  sfgnMa 
lilerally  to  make  small ;  paUiats^  In  Latin  ^oIImI v#, 
participle  of  pallts^  from  pallium  a  ckiak,  aianifics  to 
tlirow  a  cloak  over  a  tiling  so  that  It  may  not  be  seco. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  Ma  the  moral  conduct, 
and  exprewlhe  act  of  lesicning  the  guUt  of  aqy  impio- 
priely.  To  exUnmats  is  simply  u>  lessen  guih  without 
reference  lo  the  means:  vapalUau^M  to  lesaeo  ii  by 
n>eajis  of  art.  To  extammtm  is  rather  tlie  elliwt  of 
circunislaoctti :  lo  palUaU  Is  the  direa  efibit  of  aa 
individual.  Ignorance  in  the  ofllbnder  may  aerve  aa 
an  extenualisn  of  his  guilt,  although  not  of  liis  of 
fence :  *  Savage  endeavimred  to  exienstais  tlie  fact  (of 
having  killed  8iadalr),  by  urging  the  suddenness  of  thi 
whokt  aciliiii.'— JoHif  aoM.  It  la  but  a  poor  palhntisst  of 
*  rtian'a  guilt,  to  aay  that  h\s  Crimea  have  not  been  at- 
tended Willi  the  mischief  whicb  they  were  calculated 
to  produce ;  *  M«>os.  8l  Evremond  has  endeavoured  is 
paUiaU  the  auperadliona  of  the  Romaa  Catbottcfc  idi 
gion.'— ABMaoH. 


TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  CLEAR. 

JIheoleey  In  Laila  aksstoe^  Is  compounded  of  a^  hum 
and  sslvo  to  looae,  signifying  to  loose  from  thai  wiife 


2=3;^: 


which  one  is  bound:  ocfuit,  in  French 
compounded  of  the  Intensive  syllable  acat 
quittety  In  Latin  suistus  quiet,  signifying  n*  a 
by  the  removal  <»r  a  charge ;  lo  e/sar  is  to  aiake  clear 

These  three  words  convey  an  important  C    ' 
between  tlie  act  of  the  Creator  and  the  creai 

To  a*sa/as  isllie  firee  aet  of  an  onmifioieM  and  mcr- 
dftil  being  towards  finiiiTs;  loscfrfttbih.  aetofaa 
(«rthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  ofleiulrrv;  bycia*- 
lutien  we  are  leleasnl  from  the  bondage  of  da,  nad 
placed  in  a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  by  an  acquiud 
we  are  released  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  aod  rciaslalcd 
In  the  good  estimation  of  our  felk>w«creaturea. 

Jlhselmtion  la  i  ibtained  not  ftom  our  own  roertta,  bd 
the  atoning  merits  of  a  Redeemer ;  etcfuittul  is  an  act 
of  Justice  due  to  the  Innocence  of  the  individual.  Aif 
ssluUon  la  the  work  of  God  only :  by  him  akne  licaa 
be  made  kuowo  to  the  peiiitent  onuidar; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  dn  the  lesa; 
*T  Is  only  hidden  fhmi  the  vulgar  view, 
Mdntaliis  iiMlead  the  reverence  due  to  prineea, 
But  not  atesives  the  conscience  ftom  tlie  crime. 
Davant 
Jtcfuittal  Is  the  work  of  man  only ;  by  bim  alooalt  is 

Eiunced :  *  The  (bull  of  Mr.  8a  vage  was  raihar  aeg* 
»  thaa  Ingratitude;  but  Sir  RiclMnl  Steele  mad 
Isa  be  mcfuittsd  of  severity ;  for  who  b  tbereilal 
can  pailenily  bear  contempt  from  one  whom  be  baa 
rdieved  and  supported  f-^oHKSOM 

Although  but  few  bidivlduats  may  have  occasioa  Ibr 
acfuiUal ;  yet  we  all  staad  In  daily  and  houriy  need  of 
atsoluUeu  at  tlie  hands  of  oar  Creaior  and  Redeemer 

One  is  akeolwed  (v.  TV  aksslve)  from  an  oath,  ecfait  • 
ted  of  a  charge,  and  eUared  fVom  actual  guUt,  Itaai  1^  I 

mada  deariy  five.  ! 

No  one  can  absolve  f.tMn  an  oath  but  be  to  whom  tha  j 

oath  is  made ;  no  one  can  acquit  another  of  a  charge 
but  he  who  haa  the  right  of  Mibatantlating  the  cbai|e; 
yet  any  one  oiav  dear  filmsdf  or  another  nom  guilt,  or 
the  suspicion  or  guilt,  who  has  adequate  prooA  of  inno. 
4^n<?e  lo  diega. 

The  Popehas  aaaumed  to  himadf  the  right  oTsAisol' 
vAif  sul^ia  ai  pleasure  from  their  oath  of  dledaaea 
to  their  sovereign ;  but  asaa  oath  la  made  lo  Ooa  only, 
it  mud  be  Ms  Immediate  act  lo  caned  the  oMIgattea 
whicb  binds  men's  eonadeaeea ; 
CompelTd  by  threata  to  take  that  bkiody  oath. 
And  the  act  III,  I  am  obsohTd  by  both/— Waij.kk. 

It  la  but  Juatloe  to  acfuU  a  man  of  Uame,  wbo  Is 
enabled  lo  slsor  himadf  fVom  the  appearance  of  guilt; 
*  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  a,cfuit  me  la  thia 

flint,  in  which  I  have  bean  so  fax  ftom  oflbodiqg,  that 
have  been  senipuious  perhapa  m  a  feuli  in  quotti^ 
the  authora  of  sovcrei  pamagea  which  I  liave  aiade  mcf 
own.'-rADmNON.  *ln  vala  we  attempt  to  dear  mm 
conscience  by  afli^tlng  to  compeaaate  for  fraud  or  em- 
eliy  by  acts  uf  strict  idlaltHM  tmmaie  towards  God.*-. 
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TO  GUARANTBB.  BB  BBCUBITT,  BE  BE- 
BPONSIBUS,  WA&KANT. 
OmmrntUe  mod  wmrratu  are  both  derived  fkom  the 
Teutonkk  wmkre»  to  look  to ;  to  be  swuritp  b  to  be 
UiK  wliioto  makes  aecure ;  and  to  be  retponnSUy  rrom 
tbe  Latin  napondeo  to  auiwer,  ia  to  take  upon  one's 
aeir  to  answer  for  another. 

Oumrmmtu  is  a  term  of  higher  import  than  the 
others:  one  gmmrmitMa  for  otheis  Inmatteisof  con- 
tract and  stipulation :  ««o«r»<f  Is  employed  In  matters 
of  right  and  justice ;  one  may  be  stcitriff  for  another, 
or  five  teeuritf  for  one's  self:  regpttutHlUf  Is  em- 
ployed in  moral  concerns;  we  take  the  retpwiuibitttf 
upon  ottrselves:  worrcnt  is  employed  Id  clvU  and 
commercial  concerns;  we  warraat  for  that  wlikh 
concerns  ourselves. 

We  gMarmnUt  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  cob- 
fideoce  of  those  who  accept  the  gKortnte* ;  it  Is  g1  veo 
by  means  of  a  word,  which  is  accepted  as  a  pledge  for 
tbe  future  performance  of  a  contract;  governments, 
in  order  to  make  peace,  flrequentiy  guarmmte*  for  the 
performance  of  certain  stlpulatioosby  powers  of  minor 
importauce;  *The  people  of  Eugiand,  then,  are  will- 
ing lo  trutft  to  the  sympathy  of  regkidas,  the  guarmiUge 
of  the  Britiab  monarchy.*— Bcrkk.  We  are  aeeurUp 
by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit ;  the  atemriti  Is  not 
confined  lo  a  simple  word,  it  Is  always  accompanied 
with  some  legitimate  act  that  Mnds,  It  Hoards  tlie  pay- 
meat  of  mouey  for  another ;  tradesmen  are  frequently 
««ntraf|r  for  otliers  who  are  not  supposed  suflkiently 
weailfay  to  answer  fur  themselves ;  *  Richard  Cromwell 
dtwired  only  sccicrtty  for  tbe  debts  he  had  contracted.' 

-BoRNrr.  We  are  mpmutkU  by  virtue  of  one's 
office  aiid  relation .  the  rttfontUnlUj^  binds  for  the 
repaiatlon  of  Itnunes ;  loacheis  are  retpansihU  for  the 
good  conduct  or  tlie  children  Intrusted  u>  tiieir  care : 
one  wcrrmmu  by  virtue  of  one's  knowledge  and  sltua- 
tloo :  *  What  a  dreadftil  thing  is  a  standing  army,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  or  which  no 
one  Is  rs^pMwiWs.'— BoRCB.  The  wmrrmmt  binds  to 
make  reacitutioo ;  tlie  seller  warrmnU  his  articles  on 
sale  to  be  such  as  are  worth  tlie  purchase,  or  in  case 
of  defectiveoea  to  be  returned ;  aud  In  a  moral  apfili- 
eatiuo  things  are  said  to  wsrraiU  or  jusiliy  a  person  In 
forming  oonelosioas  or  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct; 

•  No  maa'e  mistake  will  be  able  to  worrma  an  uiiju«t 
surmiae,  much  less  Justify  a  false  censure.*— South. 
A  kiqg  guaranUea  for  tbe  transfer  of  the  laiuls  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  Into  the  poascaiion  of  anollier ; 
when  men  have  neither  honour  nor  money,  they  must 
gel  others  to  be  teemritp  for  them.  If  any  can  be  found 
sufflcleutly  credufous ;  in  England  masters  are  rMjNm- 
aibU  for  all  the  mischiefs  done  by  their  Kervants;  a 
Imdesman  who  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  bo  care- 
ful not  to  wmrrant  any  tiling  which  he  ia  not  assured 
will  stand  the  trial 

ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  ACCX>UNT- 
ABLB,  AMENABLE. 

janawermkU  signilles  ready  or  able  to  answer  for; 
mjpOTutfrle,  from  retpondeo  to  atutner,  has  a  similar 
■waning  in  Its  origlual  sense ;  aeeauntabte,  from  «c 
cswtc,  Unifies  able  or  ready  to  give  an  aeeounti 
•mtmmUA,  from  tlie  French  asMa^r  to  lead,  signifies 
liable  to  be  led. 

We  are  «n«w«ra*l0  for  a  demand ;  rttpontibU  for  a 
truN;  mec^miUabU  for  our  proceedings;  and  amenubU 
10  the  Inws.  Wlien  a  man's  credit  is  firmly  established 
he  will  have  occasions  to  be  nuweraU*  for  th<ise  in 
less  flourishing  cireumsiances :  every  one  becomes  re- 
aptmsiUe  luoie  or  lem  in  pmpoitton  to  the  confidence 
which  far  reposed  in  his  judgement  and  integrity :  we 
arp  all  mee^uutakU  beings,  either  to  one  another,  or  at 
feast  to  tlie  great  Judge  of  all ;  wlien  a  man  sincerely 
wishea  to  on  right,  he  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
mmtnmkU  to  the  laws  of  Ms  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  himself  9m$w«rM€ 
for  any  thing  which  it  Is  above  his  ability  lo  fulfil ; 

*  Ttuit  be  might  render  the  eiecutlon  of  Justice  strict 
and  tegular,  Alfred  divided  ail  England  into  conntleR, 
lliew  counties  he  subdivided  Imo  hundreds,  and  the 
hundrede  Into  tllhings.  Every  householder  was  «ii- 
tmermbie  for  the  behaviour  of  his  family  and  his  slaves, 
and  even  of  his  guests  If  they  lived  above  iliref  day» 
in  hie  iMMae.*— Houb.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  n 
«»  heavy  rKsn«M»i<ify ;  *  As  a  penion's  refffonsUnittf 


bean  respect  to  bM  reaaoo,  ao  do  human  ponisiunenta 
bear  respect  to  his  rttpettsibilitv ;  infants  and  buys  are 
chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the  master; 
rational  adults  are  asMna^le  tothelaws.'— CunaaR- 
LAH0.  An  upright  man  never  refuses  to  be  muount' 
a^i«  to  any  wno  are  invested  with  proper  authority; 
*  We  know  that  we  are  the  sul^eets  of  a  Supreme 
Righteous  Governour,  to  whom  we  are  cecamntahU  for 
our  conduct.' — Blair.  A  conscieniious  man  luakaa 
himself  ameuabU  to  tlie  wise  regulations  of  society* 

FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITT. 

Faue,  from  the  Latin  /ends  to  fend  or  keep  ofl*, 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy : 
gnardj  which  Is  but  a  variety  of  9ar4,  from  tlie  <M 
German  wakren  to  took  to,  and  isac*«m  to  watch,  sig- 
nifies that  which  keeps  from  any  danger ;  security  im- 
pliea  that  whlcii  secures  or  prevents  iiOury,  mischief, 
and  loss. 

The/Mcs  in  the  proper  sense  Is  an  inanfanate  object ; 
the  guard  Is  a  living  agent ;  the  fonuer  Is  of  perma- 
nent utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent:  in  the 
fiiurative  senae  they  retain  the  same  distinction.  Bfo- 
desty  Is  a /sacs  to  a  woman's  virtue ;  the  kive  of  tbe 
subject  is  the  monarch's  gr^test  s^/V^ard.  There 
are  prc;iudices  which  favour  religion  and  subordine* 
tioo,  thai  act  aa  fences  against  the  Introduction  of 
licentiousprlncipies  Into  the  Juvenile  or  enlightened 
mind ;  *  Whatever  disregard  certain  modem  refloere 
of  morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  must  In  their  lowest 
view  be  considered  as  tlie  out-guards  and  fences  of 
virtuous  conduct*— Blair.  A  proper  sense  of  an 
overruling  providence  will  serve  as  a  ruard  to  pre* 
vent  the  admission  of  improper  tliouglils;  *Let  the 
heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  distress,  or  agitated  by 
violent  emotions :  aud  you  shall  presently  see  that  vir- 
tue without  religion  Is  Inadequate  to  the  government 
of  life  It  IS  destitute  of  its  proper  |r««rd,  of  iia  firm- 
est support,  of  its  chief  encouragement'— Blair.  The 
gtMrd  only  stands  at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  in- 

I[ress  of  evil :  the  sseKritir  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it 
ocks  up  with  firmness.  A  gwd  serves  to  prevent  ' 
the  ingressof  every  thing  that  may  have  an  evil  inten- 
tion or  tendency :  the  Msarify  rather  secures  the  pos- 
session of  what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss.  A  king 
has  a  guard  about  bia  person  to  keep  olT  all  vfoleiice. 
The  secartfy  may  either  aseure  against  the  hiss  of  pro- 
perty or  against  the  loss  of  any  external  advantage  or 
moral  benefit;  *The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  the  aecret  of  paper  money  or  seearttiM  upon 
mongagea.*— Arbotbmot. 

DEPOSITE,  PLEDGE,  SECXTKITT. 

Depoaiu  Is  a  general  term  fVomthe  Latin  d^aaitua^ 
participle  of  dtptmo  lo  lay  down,  or  put  Into  the  handa 
of  another,  signifylMg  that  which  is  Uiid  down  or  given 
in  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  peifnrmance  of  an 
engagement ;  pledge,  comes  probably  from  p<tco,  signi- 
fying what  engages  oy  a  He  or  envelope ;  ssmrity  aig- 
nifies  that  whteh  makes  aeeart. 

The  depoaiu  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  we 
ptooe  in  another ;  tlie  pledge  has  most  regard  to  the 
eecaritf  we  give  for  ourselves;  aecaritp  is  a  species  of 


pledge,'  A  depoaiu  Is  always  volunUiily  placed  In  the 
hands  of  an  indlflbrent  person;  %  pledge  a.uAateMrita 
are  required  (torn  the  parties  who  are  interfsted.    A 


person  may  make  a  depoaiu  for  purpuees  of  charity  or 
convenience ;  he  aives  a  T^edge  or  aaeuritf  for  a  tern- 

Btrery  acconuuodaUon,  or  the  relief  of  a  necessity, 
oney  is  d^poaiud  In  the  hands  of  a  Mend  in  order  lo 
eiecute  a commlsaion :  ^pledge  Is  given  as- an  equi- 
valent for  that  which  haa  been  received :  a  aecuritp  la 
given  by  way  of  aeewritf  for  the  performance. 

A  depoaiu  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  aeemritf  ; 
but  It  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  binding  as  either  a 
pledge  or  a  aeevritff:  both  of  which  involve  a  loss  on 
Uie  non-fulfilment  of  a  certain  contract  A  pledge  li 
given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a  ssenn'ty  ia  glvea 
in  behalf  of  another. 

DepoaiUa  woe  always  tranoportable  articles,  conslsl> 
ing  either  of  money,  papers,  Jewels,  or  other  valuables : 
h  pledge  is  seldom  pecuniary,  but  It  Is  always  ome 
anicle  of  positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  mc 
Uke.  given  at  Uie  moment  of  forming  the  contra 
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t0e$aritf  Is  alwayf  peunlary,  but  it  often  oonilata  of  a 
profiilM,  and  wa  of  any  immediate  resigiiaiiun  of  one's 
property.  Deposit—  are  inade  and  securities  given  by 
the  wealthy;  pledget  are  cumnionly  given  by  tiioee 
wlio  are  In  distress. 

TlMse  words  bear  a  similar  diatinctloD  in  the  figura- 
tive a^ipllcation ;  *  It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the 
wisdom  or  our  conrtituilon,  in  pulling  under  the  dia- 
eretion  of  the  crown  the  awfui  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  minl»tera  of  the  croWn  virtually  return  it  again 
into  uu  r  hands.  Tlie  iru^it  was  placed  there  as  a  sacred 
iepoeite^  tii  secure  us  against  popular  raatineas  in  plung- 
ing into  wars.*— BvRKa. 

These  Harinenls  once  were  bis,  and  leA  to  me, 
The  pUdges  of  liis  pnNoised  loyally.— DrvdbM. 
*  It  It  pnasible  for  a  rnnin,  who  hath  the  appearance  of 
religion,  to  be  wiclced  and  a  hypocrite ;  but  it  Is  im- 
possible tor  a  man  who  openly  declares  against  reli- 
gion, to  give  any  reasonable  auurttf  thai  lie  will  not 
M  (Uae  and  cruel.'— Swept. 

EARNEST,  PLEDGE. 

In  tlie  proper  sense,  the  mmest  {v.  Eager)  is  given 
sa  a  token  of  our  being  in  eameet  in  the  promise  we 
kave  made ;  the  pUdge^  in  all  probability  frtnn  y<ice  to 
Ibid  or  implicate,  signifies  a  tiecuriiy  by  which  we  are 
engaged  to  indeiunil'y  for  a  loss. 

The  eonust  has  recard  to  the  confidence  inspired ; 
the  pledge  has  regard  to  the  binid  or  tie  pniduced: 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to 
give  earnest ;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  It  Is  com- 
Bon  to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms  bear  the  same 
•nahigy:  a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  give*  an  wrmeet  in  youth  of  his  future  greal- 
Bcss; 

Nature  has  wove  inin  the  human  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T'  extend  our  narr«>w  views  beyoiio  tlie  tomb. 
And  give  an  eanteetoS  a  Ui<B  to  couie.-^KNVNS. 
Children  are  the  deareai  fltdget  of  aflbaloD  between 


Fairest  of  stars,  last  In  the  train  of  niglit, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom, 

With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  hijn  In  thy  r  "^ 


TO  .\PPOINT.  ORDER,  PBBBCEIBB,  ORDAIN. 

To  appoint  (v.  Allot)  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or 
anperlour:  we  appoint  a  meeting  with  any  one  at  a 
given  time  and  place ;  a  iilng  appoint*  bis  niinlMem. 
Tfi  ordet-f  hi  French  ordre^  Latin  ordino  to  arrange, 
dbpose,  »rdo  order,  Greek  t^xot  a  row  of  trees,  whfeb 
ts  the  symbol  of  order,  is  itje  act  of  one  invested  with 
a  partial  authority :  a  cusiouier  orders  a  coumiodity 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  gives  his  order*  to  his 
aervant.  To  preeeribe^  In  L^tin  jareseribo^  compound- 
ed of  pre  befi>re,  and  ecribo  to  write,  signifying  tn  draw 
a  line  for  a  nerson,  la  the  act  of  one  who  is  superiour 
by  virtce  of^  his  knowledge :  a  Dhysiclau  prescribe*  to 
lis  patient  To  ordain,  which  is  a  variation  of  order ^ 
la  an  act  emanating  from  the  highest  authority: 
kings  and  councils  ordain ;  but  their  ordinanees  must 
be  conformable  to  what  la  ordained  by  llie  Divine 
Being. 

Jippointment*  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  indi- 
Tkiunlsor  communities;  bui  they  may  be  alierod  or 
aimuUed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
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M^)estk  montba 
8a  out  with  bin  to  their  appointed  race.- 
Order*  are  dictated  by  the  superiour  only,  but  they  pre- 
aupptisp  a  dlscretlonarv  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
iitdlvldnal  t«)  whom  they  are  Kiven;  'Upon  this  new 
flight  an  order  was  made  by  both  Houses  for  disarm* 
Ing  ah  pHpisls.*-^LARBNi>ON.  Prescription* are  bind- 
ing on  mme  but  such  as  voluntarily  admit  their  autho- 
rity ;  *  It  will  be  fcmnd  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  to 
dispoMcss  a  vice  fW>ni  that  heart,  where  long  possesHion 
begins  to  pl«*Hd  pre«mpti0n.*--SouTB.  Ordinance* 
leave  no  choice  to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed  to 
accejitor  reJHCt  them :  the  ar^nanct*  of  man  are  not 
IMS  binding  than  tiioae  of  God,  so  king  aa  they  do  not 


expressly  contradict  the  Divine  law ;  '  It 
to  plant  any  sound  ordtnoMce^  or  reduce  tbem  (ihe 
Irisli)  to  a  civil  government;  since  all  their  Hi  cttabms 
are  permitted  unto  them.'— SraNsxa. 

.Appomtme/nt*  are  kept,  order*  execated  or  obeyed, 
pre*eription*  followed,  ordinance*  submitted  to.  It  is 
a  point  of  polUenese  or  honour.  If  not  of  direct  moral 
obligation,  to  keep  the  avpointment*  whicb  we  have 
made.  Interest  will  lead  men  to  execute  tbe  order* 
which  they  receive  in  the  course  of  business :  duty  ob- 
liges them  to  obey  the  order*  of  tiieir  superiottrs.  It  b  a 
nice  matter  to  preecribe  to  another  without  burtinc  liis 
IN-ide :  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  the 
counaels  of  their  best  friends  as  prescription* :  with 
children  It  Is  an  unquestionable  duty  to  follow  the  pre- 
scription* of  those  wliose  age,  station,  or  experience, 
authorise  them  to  preecribe ;  *  Sir  Francis  Rac(»n,  in 
hia  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  u> 
preecribe  lo  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he 
particularlv  dissuades  him  from  knotty  or  subUedisqul- 
sitioos  *— ApmaoM.  God  has  ordained  fU  things  for 
our  good ;  It  rests  with  ourselves  to  submit  to  his  ordi- 
nance*  and  be  happy ;  '  It  was  perhaps  ordmwcd  bf 
providence  to  hinder  us  ftora  tyrannizing  over  one  an- 
other, that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importanca 
as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any  chasm  ui 
the  world.'— JoHNiox.  Sometimes  tlie  word  order  Is 
taken  In  the  sense  of  direct  and  regulate,  which  bringi 
it  still  nearer  to  the  word  ordota.  God  is  said  to  or- 
dain^  as  an  act  of  power ;  he  is  said  to  order ^  as  an  act 
of  wisdom ;  *  Tbe  whole  course  of  tilings  Is  so  ordered^ 
that  we  neither  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate  educa* 
tion  become  men  too  soon ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  trifliaf 
indulgence  be  suflbred  to  continue  children  for  ever.'— 
Blaik. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

iDieCats,  from  the  Latin  dietatms  and  dieCina,  a  wor< 
signifies  to  make  a  word  for  anotlier ;  and  preoerA* 
literally  signifies  lo  write  down  for  another  (v.  TV  ^- 
psiaC),  in  which  senae  the  former  of  these  terms  la 
used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gets  hh  secretary 
tn  write  down  bis  words  as  he  utters  them ;  and  the 
lauer  for  a  physician  who  writes  down  fbr  his  patient 
what  he  wfahes  him  to  take  as  a  remedy.  They  are 
used  figuratively  for  a  species  of  counsel  given  by  a  su- 
periour :  lo  dictate  Is  however  a  greater  extsrebe  of  au- 
thority than  to  prescribe. 

To  dietat*  amounts  even  to  more  than  to  cqnroand , 
it  signMes  ooMimandlng  with  a  lone  of  unwarraniaMa 
authority,  or  atiti  oftener  a  species  of  comnianding  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  command ;  it  Is  therefore 
mostly  taken  In  a  bad  sense.  To  preetrihe  panakea 
altogether  of  the  nature  of  coonael,  and  nothing  of 
command ;  it  nerves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  preocrihed, 
and  is  Justified  by  tbe  superiour  wlsdnm  and  kitowledga 
of  the  person  pro*eribing  ;  It  Is  therefore  always  taken 
in  an  indifitirent  or  a  good  sense.  He  wlio  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitkws  authority ;  he  who  ^rs 
ecribe*  has  the  aancilon  of  reason. 

To  dictate  imp"es  an  entire  subserviency  In  tbe  per- 
son dictated  to:  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight 
with  ii  ill  the  nature  of  the  thing  preseribed.  l^pauna 
are  ready  to  dictau  even  io  their  superiours  on  every 
occaskin  that  offers.  '  The  physician  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  dictate  In  private  company  wiih  iba 
same  authority  which  they  exercise  over  their  paiienis 
and  dii^iples.  — Bi'MiBLL.  Modest  people  are  oftea 
fearful  of  giving  advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected 
of  pmecriiing ;  *■  In  the  form  which  is  preeerihed  to  us 
(the  Lord's  Prayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happineia 
which  is  our  chief  gnnd,  and  the  great  end  of  our  ex- 
iHtence,  when  we  petition  ttie  Supreme  for  tbe  comiiMt 
of  hie  kingdom.'— AsDiaoN. 

DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 
DietaU  signifies  the  thing  diuatody  and  haa  an  im- 
perative sense  aa  in  the  former  case  (v.  To  dietat*}, 
*Hgge*tion  signifies  the  thing  *nggeotsd^  and  cooveya 
tne  idea  of  being  secreUy  or  in  a  genlJe  manner  pro- 


The  dictau  cornea  from  tbe  conacienee.  the  reason, 
or  the  passion ;  *ugge»liens  spring  from  the  mind,  the 
will,  or  the  dtrsire.  Dictau  is  taken  either  iu  a  good 
or  bad  wnse :  suggestion  luoeily  In  a  bad  sense,  ft 
ia  the  part  of  a  CbrkAlan  at  all  times  u>  llsien  to  iba 
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tsrcue  oi  auwuniy ;  orscr,  wuicu  iii 
B  of  regularity,  iiitplhsa  wliai  it  done 
fr,  or  (or  ibe  take  of  reyularicy ;  an 
« ;  it  to  an  exprewion  of  Uie  wlahea : 


aUfUt  of  eoMcleoee;  it  ia  the  characieriatlck  of  a 
weak  mind  to  follow  Uie  tuggattiim*  of  envy.  A  man 
vettouMCiM  ttae  ckiatacter  of  a  raiiuual  beii^  wbo  yields 
10  Uie  d*cUUa  of  paa«ion ;  *  Wlien  Uie  dieiutst  of  ho- 
Bour  aie  contrary  to  tlioee  of  reiigioii  and  equiu,  Uiey 
are  the  grealeat  depravauuos  of  human  nature.^— Aj»- 
MaoN.  Whoever  does  not  resiat  the  Mmfgettiont  of 
hie  own  eyit  oihid  ia  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
will  never  be  aUe  lo  bear  up  kuifi  againet  temptadoa ; 
*  Did  not  GooecieMce  anggttt  Una  natural  reiaiion  be- 
tween guilt  and  puniahuient;  the  mere  principle  of  ap- 
prolNitioo  or  diaapprobaiiou,  wiUi  respect  u>  moral  con- 
auct,  would  prove  of  suiall  efficacy.'— Blaik. 

J?tctai«  is  emptoyed  only  for  what  passes  inwardly ; 
n^ge«twn  may  be  used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  No  man  wiU  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  al&irs  of  lite  wbo  ia  guided  by  Um  dictates 
of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be 
drawn  to  evil  by  the  tmggtgtiant  of  Satan  as  well  as 
liieir  own  evil  ioelinaUoos. 

COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION,  PRECEPT, 
MANDATE. 

Otamend,  eonpounded  of  sssi  and  Moads.  aieaado, 
«r  dare  t»  siaaws  to  give  into  Uie  hand,  signilles  giving 
or  appointing  aa  a  tasli;  a  etmmMd  is  Imperative;  it 
ts  the  su-ongest  exercise  of  autlmrity ;  order,  wuich  in 
the  extended  sense  c  ' 
Inttie  way  of  ordsr, 

srdtr  is  iiisuuctive ; 

MtvacCMa,  la  French  iii^iicitsa,  from  m  and  jwigo^ 
BJ^niOfts  iherally  to  join  or  bring  clowi  to;  aguraUveiy 
to  inapreas  on  the  mind ;  aiT  iii/McttM  b  decisive ;  h 
ii  a  greater  exerctie  of  authority  than  ordsr^  and  less 
than  eowuKMd:  preeept,  in  French  prieepU^  LaUn 
wrmceptwrn^  parlk;iple  of  prmapio^  compnmided  of 
«r«  and  eayi0  tt>  put  or  lay  before,  sigtdOes  U»  Uiiiig 
propoeed  to  Um  mind;  a  precept  is  a  moral  law ;  it  Is 
binding  on  Uie  conscience.  The  three  former  of  these 
are  personal  in  th«'ir  appllcatioo ;  Uie  latter  is  general : 
a  csMstaxd,  an  orders  and  an  injunet-ion,  must  be  ad- 
dresi^d  to  some  parlicular  individual;  a  preoepl  Is 
iddi  eased  to  alL 

OnAMaad  and  order  exclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  the  speaker  In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  in- 
junction has  more  regard  tn  the  conduct  of  the  person 
addrtMed ;  precept  is  altogether  founded  on  the  moral 
4^ligatioi»  of  men  to  each  other.  A  conmaad  is  Just 
or  unjust;  an  order  is  prudent  or  imprudent;  an  m- 
JMMcU^n  la  mild  or  severe;  a  precept  is  general  or  pai^ 
ticular. 

CommoMd  and  order  arc  afflrmatlve;  rnhmctwn  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  nt^aUve :  the  command 
and  Uie  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing;  the  ininnction 
and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  ti,  or  leave  it  unoone.  A 
sovereign  issues  his  cotnvtnnde,  which  the  well-being 
of  society  nqulres  m  be  Instantly  obeyed ; 

*Tis  Heav*n  cssuaoiuEs  me,  and  you  urge  io  vain : 

Had  any  mortal  voice  ^le  imjnneiion  laid, 

Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  had  been  obey'd^Pora. 

A  masfer  gives  his  ordxre^  which  It  is  Uie  duty  of 
tlie  servant  to 


A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 

Who  rules  my  henpock'd  sire,  and  ardor*  me. 

DaYSEN. 

This  dnoe,  iEneas  ordtre  for  the  ekiee, 
The  strife  of  archem  with  oootending  bows. 

DaTDBM. 

iV  rather  lays  an  injunction  on  bis  children,  which 
tbfy  with  filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to  follow ; 
•The  dulies  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  Uiose  which  have  oftenest  furnished 
matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.* — Blair.  The 
■loraliin  lays  down  his  precepts,  which  every  rational 
cf«Btaire  Is  called  upon  lo  practise; 

We  say  not  that  these  lib  from  virtue  flow ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
Tlie  golden  ages  woukl  again  begin.-^sNYRS. 

Mmmdau,  In  LaUn  mamdntnm,  participle  of  mawte, 
kaa  ih«  wmo  original  meaning  as  contmnd,  but  Is  em- 
pinyed  todentttea  essmmi  given  by  puWIck  auUioriiy ; 
wbenee  the  esimnoads  of  princes,  or  the  commamdit 
«r  tiio  choieh,  are  properly  deoomlnaled  mmdoUo ; 


The  necessities  of  the  thnet  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upoa  himself,  that  his  moetdates  should 
pass  for  laws,  wheveby  he  laid  what  taxea  be  pleased.' 

•-UOWBIA. 


CQMMANDmO,  IMPERATIVE.  IMPERIOUS, 
AUTHORITATIVE. 

Omai«idra£,  which  signifies  having  the  force  of  a 
coetmoad  («.  Tb  comsiaad),  is  either  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  circamsunosa;  a  eosMnaadrsf-  voice  ia 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command :  bat  a  csat 
manding  air  Is  olfensive  when  it  IsaActed ; 

Oh !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speech. 
Great  and  comnutnOng  as  the  breath  of  kings. 

RowB. 
/siperaCtoc  from  imperot  to  command,  signifying  sim- 
ply in  the  Imperative  mood,  ia  applied  to  things,  aivd 
used  in  an  indiflerenl  aimse;  imperious^  which  dig- 
nities literally  in  the  tone  or  way  of  cominaiid,  w 
used  for  persons  or  things  in  the  bad  sense:  any 
direction  is  imperative  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circuaistances  are  likewise  trnperutive, 
which  act  with  Uie  force  of  a  eommamd ;  '  Cluiltiiig 
the  dry  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  he 
(LordSomers)  makes  Uie  Lords  and  Commons  tall  to  a 
pious  legislative  ejaculation.'— Re bkb.  Persons  are 
isij»msiis  who  exerciae  their  power  oppressively ; 

Fear  not,  that  i  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 

Th*  tsiperfoas  looks  of  some  proad  Grecian  dame. 

Drypbh. 
In  this  manner  underlings  in  office  are  imperious; 
necessity  Is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in 
our  conduct  JJuthoritattve^whleh  signifies  having  an- 
tbnrlty,  or  In  the  way  of  au  horlry,  Is  mosiiy  applied  to 
persrtns  or  things  permnal  in  the  good  stMise  only :  ma- 
gistrates ai«  called  upon  to  assume  aa  mutkoritative 
air  when  they  meet  with  any  ri'sistance;  ^Jtutkoriu- 
Hve  instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
(of  Parliament)  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  vote 
and  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  ttie  clearest  con- 
viction of  his  Judgement  and  conscience ;  Uieee  ara 
things  utterly  uaknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land.'— 

BUBKB. 

IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  Imply  an  onseemlv  exercise  or  af- 
feciaUon  of  p<iwer  or  superhHrity.  imperious,  from 
impero  to  cnmntand,  cbaracteriiea either  the  dl!*posltion 
to  eiimmand  without  adequate  authority,  or  to  convinr 
one's  commands  in  an  ofilbislve  manner:  lordlf,  sicnt- 
fying  like  a  lord^  cbaraeierixes  the  manner  of  acting  iho 
tord:  and  d* 
the  manner  c 

to  rule:  hence  a  person's  temper  < 
minaf ed  iwperious ;  his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly ; 
Ms  tone  Is  dsmmeartii^.  A  woman  of  an  imp^ono 
temper  commands  In  order  to  be  obeyed :  she  enmmniida 
with  an  imperious  tone  In  order  to  enforce  obedience ; 
'  He  Is  an  imperious  dictator  of  the  principles  of  vice, 
and  impatient  of  all  contradiction.*— Morb.  A  pemon 
assumes  a  /ordlif  air  in  order  to  dbplay  I  Is  own  inifmrt- 
ance :  he  dves  ordera  in  a  doinriisertii#  tone  in  order  to 
make  others  feel  their  lnferk>rity.  There  is  always 
something  oflienslve  in  imperiousness ;  there  is  fre- 
quenUy  something  ludfcrous  tn  that  which  is  lordly; 
and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  ofll'nsivK  in  that 
which  Is  domMi««rtii|r ;  the  Urdiif  is  an  aflectatiou  of 
grandeur  where  there  are  the  fewest  preienslons ; 
Lords  are  lordlwst  in  their  wine.— Miltoh. 
The  d0«i}f  emii#  Is  an  afl'ectaUon  of  auihorlty  where 
It  least  exijirs:  'He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  hiniwlf 
as  to  have  given  op  his  assent  to  a  dimineeriHg  errour 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  tramplHl  on.'— Somi 
Lordly  Is  applii^  even  to  the  brutes  who  i^et  themf elvea 
up  above  those  of  their  kind ;  domtne^tring  is  applied  to 
servants  and  Ignorant  people,  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  commanding  without  knowing  bow  to  com- 
mand. A  turk^-C4iek  struts  about  i  1h?  yard  In  a  iordiy 
rtyle;  an  upper  servant  demrneers  over  an  Uiat  are 
under  htm.  .      ^  - 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  smpfcjyed  for  siicA 
ware  lavwtod  wlOi  «nme  sort  of  power,  or  aidowt4 


:b  MTV,  cimT««»fn^iB«Buirui«n norm  aciiiiic  uiu 

d  dssitiiMrtiv,  from  domious  a  lord,  denotes 
ler  of  ruling  like  a  lord^  or  rather  of  attempting 
hence  a  person's  temper  or  his  tone  is  drno- 
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■Oft  of  ■op^iiorfty,  however  trifling;  but 
'  is  employed  for  oien  In  the  general  rela- 


witk 

IVHM  of  society,  wtietber  superiours  or  equate.  A 
of  an  imfHouB  temperand  goioe  talent  wlU  flrequenUy 
be  so  overbtmring  in  the  aaseniblles  of  his  etiuals  as  to 
awe  the  rest  into  silence,  aod  carry  every  measure  of 
his  own  without  oontradictlon :  *•  I  reflected  within  my- 
self bow  much  society  would  suflbr  if  such  loBolenl 
9verb»Qring  cbaractera  as  Leontlne  were  not  held  in 
iesuaint.*>-CDJisBaLAHD.  As  Ihe  petty  airs  of  supe- 
riority here  described  are  most  common  among  the  un- 


cultivated part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  the  ims- 
n«ii«  temper  shows  itself  peculiarly  in  Ihedomesdck 
circle ;  that  the  lordljf  air  shows  Itself  in  pubiick 


tlie  domineering  tone  is  most  remarkable  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  the<resr^eariji#  behaviour  in  viUagea. 

TO  COMMISeiON,  AIJTHORIZE,  EMPOWTER. 

ContmUthny  from  eommiiftA%TA&M  the  act  of  esm- 
miUing,  or  putting  into  the  hands  of  another ;  to  «m- 
tkariu  signifies  to  give  OMtkoritji ;'  to  emfmoer^  to  put 
in  pnesessioii  of  the  power  to  do  any  thing. 

The  idea  of  transterriiig  some  business  to  another  is 
common  to  tliese  terms;  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  is  performed  constitute  the  difference.  We 
commienon  in  ordinary  cases ;  we  •ntkorite  and  em- 
fewer  in  extraordinary  cases.  We  commioeion  in  mat- 
ters where  our  own  will  and  convenience  are  concerned ; 
we  auUurrizt  in  matters  wliere  our  personal  amikarity 
b  requisite;  and  we  empower  In  matters  wliere  the  an- 
tkoritf  of  the  law  is  required.  A  cssisussmh  is  given 
by  the  bare  communication  of  one's  wishes;  weoit- 
tkonze  by  a  positive  and  formal  declaration  to  that 
intent ;  we  empvwer  by  the  transfer  of  some  legal  docu- 
menL    A  person  ii  commuoioned  to  make  a  purchase ; 

Cemmis»itn*d  hi  alternate  watch  they  stand, 

The  sun*s  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 

POPB. 

One  is  amikerited  to  communleata  what  has  been  in- 
trusted to  him  as  a  secret,  or  people  are  autkorited  to 
Mi  any  given  part;  *A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be 
g;iven  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that 
tiie  principles  of  the  RRvolulltin  did  not  autkoriu  them 
to  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing  toad<^t 
a  plan  of  hereditary  Proiertant  succession  in  the  old 
line.*— BuRKK.  One  is  empowered  to  receive  money ; 
Empowered  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 
E'en  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame.— Pope. 
W  hen  eommisetene  pass  between  equals,  the  perform- 
ance of  them  is  an  act  of  civility ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently given  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects ;  tmtkor- 
tiimg  and  empowering  are  as  often  directed  to  Inferiouni, 
thev  are  I'l  equentiy  acts  of  Justice  and  necessity.  Judges 
•no  ambassadom  receive  eoanttssisns  fVcHta  their 
prince :  '  Princes  do  not  use  to  send  their  viceroys  un- 
furnished with  patents  clearly  signifyliig  tlidr  eommio- 
eion.'— South,  Servants  and  subordinate  peiaons  are 
aoine'titiies  autJkerited  to  act  in  the  name  of  their  em- 
pkiyera ;  magistrates  empower  Ihe  oflloers  of  Justice  lo 
aiipreheod  iiMlividuais  or  enter  houses.  We  are  com- 
mieeiomed  by  persons  only ;  we  are  amtkoriud 
times  by  circumstances;  we  are  empowered  by  law. 


INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  A8CENDANC7 
OR  ASCENDANT,  BWAY. 

InJUenee,  from  the  Latin  ii^fUto  to  flow  in  anon  or 
cauN!  U)  flow  in  upon,  ilgnlfies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  (ibject  so  as  to  direct  or  move  It ;  oaitAsrtty,  in  Latin 
suctrritae,  frnm  anclor  the  author  or  prime  mover  of  a 
thing  sitrniflei  that  power  which  is  vested  In  the  prime 
mover ;  tueendaney  or  aeeendant^  from  aeeend^  signifies 
having  the  upper  hand ;  sway,  like  our  word  swing  and 
the  Geraian  eehweben^  comes  in  all  pmbabUity  from  the 
Hebrew  HI  u>  move,  lignUying  also  the  power  to 
nw»ve  an  obJecL 

These  terms  Imply  power,  under  diflferent  circum- 
atances :  ii^luenee  is  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
light  u>  dliect ;  asMsrirv  inchides  the  idea  of  right  ne- 
ccHMrily:  superiority  or  rank,  talent,  or  property,  per- 
sonal atlaclinient,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  |dve 
in/lumee ;  it  comnMMily  acts  by  pereuasion,  and  employs 
engaging  manners,  bo  as  to  determine  In  favour  of 
mhai  te  proposed:  luperioar  wiadom,  age,  ofllce,  and 


relation,  give  autkorit^;  It  dtimirfMa  of  \ 
requires  no  e«iilaterei  aid :  ascendency  aod  sway  an 
modes  of  ti^sence,  diflering  only  in  d^^ree ;  they  bech 
imply  an  excessive  and  Improper  degree  of  tn^ktemte 
over  the  mind,  Independent  of  reason;  the  foi|n<  r  w, 
however,  ninie  gradual  in  lis  proceni,  and  conaequeaily 
more  con  Aimed  in  its  nature ;  the  latter  may  be  only 
temporary,  but  may  be  more  violent  A  person  employs 
many  Brts,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  to  gain  the  ascnid- 
ancy;  but  he  ezmts  a  ewag  by  a  violent  stretch  of 
power.  It  Is  of  great  importance  for  those  who  have 
ii^fhtenee^  to  conduct  themselves  consistently  with  their 
rank  and  station ;  *  The  ii^uenee  of  France  as  a  repob- 
lick  is  equal  to  a  war.'— Burki  Men  are  apt  to  regard 
the  warnings  and  adinonitkiiis  of  a  true  friend  as  aa 
odious  aMUiiipiion  of  saOi^nfy ;  *  Without  the  foreeef 
antkoritp  the  p«»wer  of  soUien  grows  pemicioua  lo 
their  master.'- Templb.  Some  men  voluntarily  give 
themselves  up  to  the  uecendancy  which  a  valet  or  a 
mistress  has  gained  over  tliem,  while  the  latter  exen 
the  most  unwarrantable  sway  to  serve  their  own  inter- 
ested and  vicious  purposes ;  *  By  the  •eeeudomt  he  had 
hi  his  understanding,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  nature^ 
he  could  persuade  him  vei/  much.' — CLARBanoa 
*  France,  since  her  revolution.  Is  under  the  sssof  of  a 
sect  wlioee  ksaders,  at  one  stroke,  have  demoliahed  the 
whole  b<idy  of  iurisprudence.'— Uhrrb. 

If^Utenee  and  sseeadancy  are  said  likewise  of  thingi 
as  well  as  persons:  true  religion  will  have  an  tiOhteaet 
not  only  on  tlie  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  but  lAs 
inward  alfectlons  of  his  heart ;  *  Religion  hath  so  great 
an  infiuence  upon  tlie  felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought  to  he 
upheld,  not  only  out  of  a  dr«>ad  of  divine  vengeance  ia 
another  world,  but  oiitof  regard  lo  temporai  prosperity.' 
— TiLLoTsoM.  That  man  is  truly  happy  In  whose 
mind  religion  has  the  ascndancy  over  every  other  prio- 
elple;  *Il  you  allow  any  passion,  even  though  it  bt 
esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  asc 
your  Inward  peace  will  be  Impaired.'— Blair. 

POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  AUTHOBIT7. 
DOMINION. 

Pernor^  in  French  pouwnr^  comae  from  the  Latia 
peeevM  to  be  able ;  etren^tk  denoted  the  abstract  quality 
of  etreng  ;  anlAoritf  signifies  the  same  aa  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  domiiusa,  from  dominue  a  lord,  signlfiea 
the  power  of  a  kird  or  the  exercise  of  lliat  power  ;  force, 
from  tlie  Latin  ^ortie  strong,  signifies  the  abairact 
quality  of  strength. 

Power  Is  the  generick  and  univeml  t«in,  conpre 
bending  in  It  tliat  simple  principle  of  nature  which  exisiB 
in  all  subjecia.  atrengtk  and  force  are  modeo  of  power. 
These  terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
applicadoii.  Power  in  the  physical  sense  respeeu 
whatever  causes  motion ;  '  Observing  In  ourKlvea  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  Kveral  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  were  at  rvst ;  the  eflects  also  that  natural  bodiea 
areaiiieto  produce  In  one  a nttther,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  theldeR 
of  pa«<T.'— Locke.  Strength  respects  that  species  of 
power  that  lies  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parti  of  tba 
body; 

Not  fmuided  on  the  brittle  etrength  of  boneaL 

MlLXOK. 

Strength^  therefhre,  Is  Internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
Internal  organisation  of  the  frame ;  pewer^  on  the  ex- 
temal  circumstances.  A  man  may  nave  otrengUk  M 
move,  but  not  the  power  If  he  be  bound  with  corda. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  bcMiy, 
and  the  fl^mneas  of  its  make;  oiirpMSsr  may  be  ln> 
creased  by  the  help  of  Instruments.  * 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  feree  is  ysser 
exerted,  or  active ;  bodies  have  a  power  of  reaiatanoe 
while  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  certain 
force  from  other  bodies ; 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  saQ.  doth  run. 
By  force  of  that  force  whicii  before  it  woo. 

Doima 

The  word  power  is  used  technically  for  the  movlw 
force :  '  By  underManding  the  true  diflbrence  bee w«ea 
the  weight  and  ihepswer,  a  man  may  add  such  a  fittiM 
supplement  to  the  etrength  of  the  jrswsr,  that  it  a^^%m^ 
move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  ahould  nsver 
so  much  exceed  that7src«  which  the  jiswsr  la  natiumUw 
endowed  with. '—Wilsims. 
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-^      flwUb  a  similar  dto- 


derived 
from 


'  III  m  moral 

May  be  applied  to  the  aaioe  objects 
tincUon,  thus  we  may  speak  of  the  fower  of  laaguafR 
generally, tbeffCrniffA  ol' a  Demon's  eipressions  to  con- 
vey Uie  state  of  his  own  niuid ;  and  the  ftrot  of  terms 
as  to  their  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to  convev  the 
Ideas  of  those  who  use  tliem.  In  this  case  it  Is  eTideni 
CbU  strength  and  ftree  are  liere employed  as  particular 
protteriiea,  but  atrengtk  is  the  power  actually  ezafted, 
and  ftfrce  the  power  which  mav  be  exerted. 

Power  is  either  publlck  or  private,  which  brings  It  in 
aJlianre  with  emtkorit^.  Civil  power  includes  in  it  all 
that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  influence  or  control 
over  the  actions,  persons,  property,  kjo.  of  others ; 

Hence  thou  shah  prove  my  might,  and  cune  the  hour, 
Thou  stoodat  a  rivai  of  imperial  ^»»V.— Pops. 

^MtktrUfi  is  confined  va  thu  species  of  power  which  Is 
;rived  from  some  legitimate  source ;  *  Power  arising 
om  ttrengtk  Is  always  in  those  who  are  governed, 
wlm  are  many ;  but  aaiJUmly  arislngfrom  opinion  is 
in  those  who  govern,  who  are  few.*— Templk.  Power 
exiflbi  independently  of  all  right ;  tuakorii^  Is  founded 
only  on  right.  A  king  has  often  the  power  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  has  never  the  MMtkeritfto  be  so.  Subjects 
bave  anmetimes  the  power  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  can  In  no  case  have  the  amtkoritf. 
Power  may  be  abused ;  Mi<A«rJff  may  be  exceeded. 
A  sovereign  abuses  his  power^  who  exercises  It  for  the 
miaery  of  his  subjects ;  he  exceeds  his  aiKAsriiy,  if 
he  deprive  them  of  any  ri|^t  fkom  mere  caprice  or 
humour. 

Power  may  be  seized  either  by  fraud  or  force; 
mttMoritfiB  derived  ftom  somo  present  law,  or  dele- 
gated bv  a  higher  power.  Despotism  is  an  assumed 
M««r,  It  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
Individual;  it  is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  autMoritp: 
■he  sovereign  holds  his  power  by  the  law  of  God ;  for 
Cod  Is  the  source  of  all  amtkoritjft  which  is  cmnmen- 
aorale  with  his  goodness,  his  power,  and  his  wisdom : 
man,  therefore,  exercises  the  s  preme  omMkaritf  over 
man,  aa  the  minister  of  God's  mntkoritjf:  he  exceeds 
jMt  omtkority  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's 
wilt.  Subjects  have  a  delegated  oaMertfy  which  they 
leoelve  from  a  supenoor ;  if  they  act  for  themselves, 
without  respect  to  the  will  of  that  superiour,  they 
exert  a  power  without  amtkeritm.  In  Ihb  manner  a 
prime  minister  acts  by  the  atkoriiy  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
performs  his  functions  by  the  aatAartty  of  the  gospel, 
as  it  b  Interpreted  and  administered  by  the  church ; 
bat  when  he  acts  by  an  individual  or  particular  intei^ 


pretation,  it  is  a  self-assunfed  power,  but  not  mttMoritjf. 
Social  bein^i,  In  order  to  act  In  concert,  must  act  bv 
laws  and  tlie  subordination  of  ranks,  whether  In  reli- 


gion or  poliiiclcs;  and  he  who  acts  solely  by  his  own 
will.  In  opposition  to  the  general  consent  of  compe- 
tent Jodg«a,  exerts  a  power,  but  is  without  aateilonty. 
Henee  those  who  oAclate  in  England  as  ministers  of 
the  fospel,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  form  and 
diaclplloe  of  the  Established  Church,  act  by  an  as 
aanw^  power,  which,  though  not  punishable  bv  the 
laws  of  man,  must,  like  other  sfais,  be  answered  for  at 
the  bar  of  Gfid. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  power  to  grant 
prlvlk^rea,  or  take  them  away ;  but  the  same  may  be 
lone  by  one  in  whom  the  autjunitf  Is  invested.  Jtu- 
tJkoritf  in  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  ooncems 
of  ll'e,  where  the  line  of  disdncilon  Is  always  drawn, 
b«>tween  what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 
There  is  power  where  we  can  or  may  act;  there  Is 
mmtkoritf  only  where  we  ought  to  act.  In  aH  our 
dealings  with  others,  it  Is  necessary  to  consider  in 
every  thine,  not  what  we  have  the  power  of  doing,  but 
what  we  have  the  outkoritf  to  da  In  matters  of  in- 
diflerenoa,  and  in  what  concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  power  to  act,  but  In  all  important 
Bsatiers  we  must  have  the  omtMorUf  of  the  divine  law : 
a  man  may  have  ^hepower  to  read  or  leave  it  alone ;  but 
bo  cannot  dispose  of^hls  person  in  atl  respects,  wltnout 
amtMoritf.  In  what  concerns  others,  we  most  act  by 
their  outkoritf,  if  we  wish  to  act  eonscienilously ; 
wbPtt  the  secrets  of  another  aro  confided  to  us,  we 
bave  ibe  mower  to  divulge  them,  but  not  the  oMtkoritp, 
unUim  it  be  given  by  him  who  Intrusted  them. 

Inslnictera  are  Invested  by  parents  with  authoritf 
«TMr  their  dUUfan ;  and  paienti  receiTO  tbeir  saOerify  I 


from  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  God;  this  pciemal 
autkoritf,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  extendi 
to  the  education,  but  not  to  tlie  destructicm,  of  their 
oAprtng.  The  heailiens,  liowever,  claitiicd  and  ex- 
erted a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children.  By  my 
superiour  eiremgtk  I  may  be  enal»l«d  to  exert  a  power 
over  a  man,  m>  as  to  control  his  action ;  of  his  own 
accord  he  gives  me  oMtAoritm  to  dispose  of  his  pro 
perty ;  so  in  literature,  men  of  establisbfcd  reputation, 
of  dassical  merit,  and  known  veracity,  are  quot^  aa 
OMtkoritiee  in  8U|»i»rt  of  any  position. 

Power  is  indefinite  as  to  degree;  one  may  have 
ihtle  or  much  power :  dowtinien  Is  a  noeitive  degree  of 
power.  A  monarch's powsr  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances;  a  dei^put  exercises  domtnion  over  all 
his  subjects,  high  and  k>w.  One  Is  not  fsid  to  get  a 
jMnser  over  any  object,  but  to  get  an  <ibjeci  into  one's 
power:  on  the  other  hand^  we  get  a  dominion  over  an 
oblect ;  thus  some  men  have  a  dowunion  over  the  eon 
seienees  of  others ; 

And  each  of  these  must  win,  perceive,  design, 
And  draw  conAis'dly  in  a  dlff*rent  line, 
Which  then  can  claim  dsariatss  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  aiamp  the  niUog  passion  In  the  breast. 

Jaimis 


POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGUTT. 
Poworfmi,  or  Ibll  of  power,  Is  also  the  original  mean- 
ing of  potent ;   but  nufkiy  signifies   having  migkL 
Powerfkl  Is  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as  power  t 
a  powerful  man  is  one  who  by  nis  siie  and  make  can 
easily  overpower  another:  and  %  powerful  person  is 
one  who  has  moch  in  h\e  newer  ;  *  It  is  certain  that  the 
senses  are  more  powerful  as  the  reason  Is  weaker.*— 
JoBMso!*.     Potent  Is  ushI  only  In  this  latter  sense^  la 
which  it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  pewcr; 
Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  Into  Umpid  air  the  high-raiaed  clouds. 

Tbomsoh. 
A  peCent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a  powerful 
prince ;  mightf  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
power;  might  is  ptftocr  unlimited  by  any  couxidera. 
tlon  or  circumstance;  '  He  wlm  lives  by  a  mi^htf  prin- 
ciple within,  wlilch  the  world  about  him  neither  sees 
nor  understands,  he  only  ought  to  pass  for  godly.'— 
South.  A  giant  is  called  mighty  In  the  physical 
sense,  and  that  genius  la  said  to  be  mighty  which  takes 
every  thing  withiti  its  grasp ;  the  Biipreiiie  Being  li 
entitled  either  Omnipotent  m  Mmtghty  ;  but  the  latter 
term  seems  to  convey  the  Idea  of  boundless  extent 
more  forcibly  than  the  former. 


EMPIRB,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

£«ptre  In  this  case  conveys  tlie  idea  of  power,*  or 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  in  this  sense  It  is  allied  to 
the  word  ret^a,  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifiea 
the  act  of  retgning;  and  to  the  word  dominion^  which 
signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article. 

Empire  Is  used  more  properly  lor  ppople  or  nations; 
reign  for  the  individuals  who  hold  the  power:  henco 
we  say  the  naptre  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Turks ; 
the  reign  of  toe  Cesars  or  the  Paleoiogi.  The  most 
glorious  epoch  of  the  emptre  of  the  Babylonians  b 
the  reign  of  NebuchadiH»xar ;  that  of  the  empire  of 
the  Perslana  b  the  reign  of  Cy  nis :  that  of  the  emoire 
of  the  Greeks  b  the  rtign  of  Alexander ;  that  of  the 
Romans  is  the  reign  of  Augustus-  tbeMt  are  the  four 
great  entptVee  foretold  hv  the  prophet  Daniel. 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  emprre,  In  thb 
sense,  belong  equally  m  reign ;  but  all  which  are  ap- 
plied to  reign  are  not  suliable  in  applicatiou  to  empire. 
We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  glorious ;  but 
not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  giorlons,  nnloM  rhe  idea 
be  expressed  paraphrastically.  The  emprre  of  the 
Romans  was  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
Greeks;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  more  brilliant, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  conquesu:  t\w  reign  of  Kins 
George  IH.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  mkmc  eventful 
recorded  in  history. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  la  the  prop« 
to  the  exercise  of  publick  aaihorlty ; 

•  Vlda  AbbeObaid:  **Empli«.idgna.** 
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£NGUSH  STNONTMES. 


The  Mfe  hlalorick  mtiM 
next  conduct  lu  itarough  die  deepa  of  time, 
■  bow  Mitptiv  (rew,  decUji'd,  and  teil. 

Tbomsoii. 
\  applleB  to  the  peraonai  act,  wbeOiflr  of  a 
■overeicn  or  a  private  individual:  a  aovereifn  may 
teve  £fmimon  over  many  muioni  by  the  force  of 
anna,  but  he  liolda  liia  rngn  over  one  nation  by  the 
force  or  law; 
He  who,  like  a  (htfaer,  held  his  rtign, 
80  aoon  foi^oi,  wa«  wiM  and  juM  in  vain.~PoPB. 
Hence  the  word  domiuitn  may,  ia  tlie  proper  aente, 
be  appHed  to  tiK  power  which  man  exerciaea  over  the 
brutaa,  over  Inanimate  objecia,  or  over  hiioaeif :  but  if 
amptr*  and  rtign  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  civil 
govMrnmem,  or  to  natioiia,  it  is  only  in  the  Improper 
aenae :  Uiua  a  female  may  be  aaid  to  hold  bar  einptra 
amonf  her  admlrera ;  or  faahioiia  may  be  aaid  to  have 
their  reigu.    In  thia  appiicaiinn  of  the  torma,  aayira 
li  aometliiag  wide  and  all-commanding ; 
Let  great  Achillea,  to  the  goda  reaign^d, 
To  aeaaon  yield  the  <aiptr«  of  hte  mina.<-f  on. 
Rtign  ia  that  which  iaateady  and  aettled ; 

The  Algid  lone, 
Where  ft>r  relentlea  montha  continual  night 
Hoida  o'er  the  gllttoriug  waace  her  atarry  reign. 
Thomboh. 
Z>MmiiM  ia  All!  of  control  and  Ibree ;  *  By  timely  cau- 
tion thfise  deairea  may  be  repreaaed  to  which  indulgence 
would  give  abaoluto  dMiiiUaa.'— JoaiiaoM. 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 
Prt'aca,  in  French  prt'nce,  Latin  prhuspat  (Wm 
prtmM,  aignillea  the  chief  or  the  flnt  peraon  in  the 
natloii;  mvaarcA,  from  the  Greek  nApot  alone,  and 
dpx^  g(»verniueiit.  algiiifiea  one  having  sole  authority ; 
$ov*reigm  ia  probably  changed  from  tuparrejnimm ; 
pvUntate^  from  potau  powerAil,  aigntfiea  one  navlog 
aopreine  p»wer. 

Prince  b  the  generlck  terra,  the  reit  are  apeclflck 
terms ;  every  monarchy  t^vereign^  and  peteiUaU^  ia  a 
prince^  but  not  wee  ver»4.  Tne  term  prince  ia  inde- 
finite aa  to  the  degree  of  power :  a  vrinee  may  have  a 
Umiied  or  deapoiick  power ;  but  in  ita  restricted  lenae 
thia  tiUe  denotea  a  smaller  degree  of  power  than  any 
of  the  other  terma :  the  term  momtreh  doea  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that  it  is  undivided 
aa  opp<»ed  to  that  species  of  power  which  la  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  many :  amereign  and  potentate  Indicate 
the  higtiest  degree  of  power;  but  the  former  ia  em- 
ptoyed  only  aa  reapeeta  the  nation  that  is  governed, 
the  latter  reapecta  other  nattona :  a  amvereign  ia  su- 
preme over  Itia  subjecu;  up&untate  Is  powerful  by 
neana  of  hia  aufajecta.  Every  man  having  lade- 
nendent  power  ia  a  prineej  let  lil#  territory  be  ever  ao 
locoiinderable;  Germany  la  divided  into  a  number  of 
amall  aiatea,  which  are  governed  by  petty  pn'MM  ; 
Of  all  the  prituet  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
•eeptre,  Moniexuma  waa  the  most  haughty.'— RoaaaT- 
aoH.  Every  one  reigning  by  himaelf  in  a  aiate  of  some 
considerable  macnilude,  aiid  having  an  independent 
authority  over  hia  subjeela  la  a  monarch;  kings  and 
emperours  therefore  are  ail  monarcka;  '  The  Mexican 
people  were  warlike  and  enterprining,  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  unbounded.*— Kobkrtson.  Every 
aieiMrc*  is  a  tovereigny  whose  extent  of  dominion 
and  number  of  auMeets  rises  above  tlie  ordinary  level; 
*The  Peruviana  yielded  a  blind  aubmiasion  to  their 
Mvers^iu.*— 'RoBxaTaON.  He  la  a  potentate  if  his 
influence  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  extenda 
Tery  considerably  over  the  afibira  of  other  natioiia ; 
*How  mean  muat  the  moat  exalted  potantate  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  innumerable 
orders  of  spirfta.'— Admsoh.  Although  we  know  that 
princes  are  but  men,  yet  in  catiniating  their  characters 
we  are  apt  to  expect  more  of  them  than  what  la  human. 
It  ia  the  great  concern  of  every  monarch  who  wbihea 
for  the  welfare  of  Ms  subjects  id  choose  good  ccmn 
aeilors'  wiioever  haa  Approved  himtielf  a  fbithful  aub- 
jeei  niny  approach  his  eovoreign  with  a  steady  confi- 
dence in  bavfiiK  done  his  duty :  the  potentates  of  the 
earth  may  anmetinina  ba  intiwieated  with  their  power 


and  their  iriompliL  b«t  in  general  ttey  lieve^  too 


ihey  are  but  nuMtal  1 


1  infliwiijri  to  foigec  thai 


ABSOLUTS,  DESPOTICK,  ARBITRAKT, 
TYRANNICAL. 
Jihoolmta  in  Latin  oAaeiaXiu,  participle  of  mkeaiw, 
algniflea  abaoived  or  aet  at  liberty  from  all  reatraint  ai 
it  regarda  peraona;  uncoodlUoual,  unlimited,  as  ii  re- 
garda  Ihtop ;  daopotick,  frooi  deopot,  in  Greek  StvHnis 
a  maater  or  torn,  impliea  being  like  a  lord,  uncon- 
iroUed ;  orMtrary,  in  French  arMtroire,  firom  the  Latin 
arbitrimm  will,  impliea  betonging  to  the  will  of  one  in- 
dependent  of  that  of  othera ;  Cfraniueai  aigniliea  being 
like  a  tyrant 

JibeokmU  power  ia  independent  of  and  auperioar  to 
all  otlier  power :  an  absolute  monarch  ia  uncontrolled 
not  only  by  men  but  thlnp ;  be  is  above  all  law  exeeft 
what  emanatea  from  himaelf; 

Unerring  power ! 
Supreme  and  absolmU,  of  ttaeae  yoor  waya 
You  render  no  account- Lvllo. 
When  ^oalul0  power  ia  aaalgned  to  any  one  aeoofding 
to  the  oonailtution  of  a  goveminent.  It  ia  dej^peiw*. 
Dospotich  power  ia  tberelbre  aoniethlng  leaa  ihnn  abaa- 
Imte  power:  a  prince  ia  abselntfe  of  himeelf:  ha  ii 
'  by  theconaentof  otben. 


dcM«<ic*l 
In  the  « 


agea  of  aodety  monarcha  were  mbniult, 
„  the  Eaatorn  naitona  they  atUi  retain  the  a* 
solute  form  of  government,  though  touch  Ihnilcd  by  ea- 
uMlahed  usage.  In  the  more  civilised  stagea  of  society 
the  power  of  daspots  haa  been  considerably  restricted  by 
preacrlbed  lawa.  In  so  much  that  daspeiiam  b  now 
daaaed  among  the  regular  forma  of  government ;  *  Such 
a  biatory  aa  that  of  Snetoniua  ia  to  me  an  unanawer* 
aUe  argument  against  dasptick  power.'^AmMMit 
TMa  term  may  alao  be  applied  figuratively ;  *  Whatever 
the  will  eommanda,  the  whole  man  must  do ;  the  enn 
pire  of  the  will  over  all  the  fbcultiea  being  nhw>ltticly 
overruling  and  dsapeCki.'— SomrH. 

Arbitrary  and  ip-amnicai  do  not  reapect  the  power 
itself,  so  orach  sa  the  exercise  of  inwer:  the  teller  is 
always  taken  In  a  bad  senae,  the  Ihrmer  someiimea  in 
an  indUferent  sense.  With  ar*itrarMMr«  ia  aasociaied 
the  Idea  of  caprice  and  selflsbneaa;  for  where  ia  the  in- 
dividual whoae  uncontrolkd  wUI  may  not  (rftener  be 
capricloua  than  otherwiael  With  tyramMy  is  aasoci- 
aied the  idea  of  oppression  and  ta^ustlce.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  «dpanw(  a  tyrant,  impHed  no  mote 
than  what  we  now  undmtaod  by  ds»poiy  namely,  n 
possessor  of  unlimited  power:  but  from  the  nniural 
abuse  of  such  power,  It  haa  acquired  the  aignification 
now  attached  to  it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  the 
injury  of  another ; 

Our  sects  a  more  tyramifek  power  assume. 

And  wouki  for  scorpions  change  the  rod  of  Room. 
RoscoxMOir. 

JIhsoluU  power  should  be  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  nien ;  aince  there  ia  no  security  that  It  will  not 
be  exercised  wbttrarUy ;  '  An  honest  private  man  oOen 
Krowa  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an 
(UtsoluU  prince.*— A0DI8OH.  In  despotiek  goveminents 
the  tMramnietd  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  ofllcers 
are  often  mora  intolerable  than  those  of  the  Prince. 

poemvi;  absolute,  peremptory. 

Positive^  in  Latin  positmus^  from  pons  to  pat  or 
place,  signifies  placed  or  fixed,  that  ia,  Axed  ot  i^su- 
bliahed  in  the  mind ;  absotnte  (o.  MsoluU)  signtllee 
uncontrolled  by  any  external  circumstances ;  peremp' 
tory,  in  Laun  peremptoriusy  fVom  perimo  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  Airther  questton. 

Positive  is  said  either  of  a  man's  oonvicttons  or  tem- 
per of  mind,  or  of  his  proceedinpi ;  absolute  Is  said  of 
his  mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  circumstances  ; 
peremptory  is  oaid  of  his  proceeding.  Ptottft»«,  a*  re* 
sfieo.ts  a  man's  conviction,  has  been  spoken  of  under 
the  article  of  eof^ldent  (v.  ConJldsnt) ;  In  the  latter 
sense  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  absolute  or  psr^mp* 
tory :  a  positws  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  a  m«». 
fiee  state  of  mind  ;  *The  diminution  or  ceasing  or  pain 
does  not  operate  like  positive  pleasure.*— RumKK.  An 
abaoluU  mode  of  speech  depends  oonn  the  uncontral. 
lable  authority  of  the  spcs^t;  'Those  perts  of  tka 
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nonil  world  which  have  not  an  mktoiuu,  may  yet  ha.ve 
a  rrltiiive  beauty,  fn  re»|Mct  of  aouw  otlier  parts  con- 
Maled  fn>in  in.* — Aodmom.  A  perew^torf  mode  of 
speech  depends  upon  the  dtaposiUon  and  relative  clr- 
euntaMHces  of  the  spealier;  *Tbe  Bigblander  fives  In 
every  question  an  answer  so  pmmpt  and  peremptorf^ 
that  skeptictMn  is  dared  into  silence/^-JoHNsoM.  A  de- 
cision is  positive;  a  eonimaiid  abaUuU  orpsrempUrp : 
what  is  pontipt  excludes  ail  question :  what  is  akto- 
lute  bars  all  resistance:  what  is  paremptorp  removes 
ail  heshation  :  a  pmtitive  answer  can  be  given  only  by 
one  who  has  positive  information ;  an  ab—iute  decree 
can  iiMue  only  from  one  vested  with  ab»»Uut  authority ; 
a  perentptorp  refusal  can  be  fiven  only  by  one  who  has 
the  will  iind  the  power  of  deciding  it  witliout  any  coo- 
troversy. 

As  adverbs,  pssitivslp^  ahaolMtslfi  and  ptrmtpttrUp^ 
have  an  equally  close  coonexiou :  a  thing  Is  said  to  be 
psaitivelp  known,  or  positivelf  determined  upon,  or 
psriiiveljf  agreed  to ;  it  is  said  to  be  akaolutdp  neces- 
sary, abseluUlf  true  or  false,  nbtotutsl^  required ;  it  Is 
not  to  be  peremptorily  decided,  peremptorUp  declared, 
psremplsrtip  refused. 

Positive  and  ahaolMU  are  likewise  afMiHed  to  moral 
objects  with  the  same  distinction  as  before :  the  poti- 
txve  expresses  what  ie  fixed  in  dlstliiclloii  ftom  the 
relative  that  may  vary ;  tlie  nbanlute  is  that  which  b 
independent  of  every  thing :  thus,  pleasure  and  pains 
are  jrsisiitvs ;  naaies  fai  k^  are  aft«ste<s;  cases  in 


BOYAL,  REGAL,  KINOLT. 
Rtfml.  and  nfml  fhnn  the  l4ttln  res  a  king,  though 
of  ibreign  orlgiB,  have  obtained  more  general  appilr 
cadon  than  the  correspnndioff  English  term  kinfip. 
Jtsyai  sicnifles  betongirig  to  a  king,  in  Its  most  general 
nnae ;  re^ol  in  Latin  rogeiia^  signifies  appertaining  to 
a  Idnt,  in  its  particular  application;  Mn^  signifles 
properly  like  a  king.  A  rsyal  carriage,  a  rsyai  resi- 
dence, a  royai  coupte,  a  roya/  nalute,  royal  autliority, 
an  deslfnaie  the  general  and  ordinary  appunenaoces 
to  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'Dous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.-^Paioa. 
Itegal  government,  regol  sUte,  regal  power,  regol  dig- 
■ky ,  denote  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  Ung ; 
Jerusalem  combined  mtiat  see 
My  open  (bult  and  regol  hifbmy.— Paioa. 
Mmgip  always  implies  what  is  boooroing  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kiatglw  cmwn  b  such  as 
a  liing  ought  to  wear ;  a  kingly  mten,  that  which  is 
aAer  the  manner  of  a  king 


derive  their  origin  and  henee  It  is  that  there  may  be 
many  princes  or  sox^relgns,  and  4niifv(oM*|in  the  nm^ 
empire. 

As  a  Ibrther  illustration  of  these  terms,  we  need  only 
l<M>k  to  their  application  from  Uie  earliest  ages  in  whicli 
thtiy  were  used,  down  to  the  present  period.  The  word 
king  had  its  existence  k>ng  prior  to  that  of  «m^«rs«r, 
being  doubtless  derived,  through  the  channel  of  the 
northern  languages,  from  the  Het)rew  tnO  a  priest, 
since  in  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  before  tlie 
lust  of  dominion  had  led  to  the  exten8li>n  of  power  and 
conquest,  he  who  perlbrmed  the  sacerdotal  office  was 
unanimously  regarded  as  tlie  fittest  person  lo  discluuga 
the  civil  functions  for  the  community.  So  in  like  man- 
ner among  the  Romans  the  corro^ioodiBg  word  rez^ 
which  comes  from  rego,  and  the  Hebrew  TltTl  lo  feed, 
signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd,  because  be  who  filled  the 
once  of  king  acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly  as  their 
guide.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a  kingdom,  while  it 
was  formed  of  only  one  people :  It  acquired  the  namo 
of  esi^«  as  soon  as  other  nations  were  brought  into 
subjection  to  it,  and  became  memliers  of  it ;  not  by 
losing  their  distinctive  character  as  nations,  bat  by  sub* 
mitting  themselvea  lo  tlie  supreme  command  of  their 
conqiieron. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  m^mts  was  so  de- 
nominated, because  it  consisted  of  several  states  inde- 
pendent or  each  other,  yet  all  subject  to  one  ruler  or 
emperor ;  so  likewise  the  Russian  ea^c,  tile  Ottoman 
empire^  and  the  Mogul  emptre,  which  are  composed  of 
di^rent  nations:  and  on  the  other  band  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all 
of  wfiich,  though  divided  into  dlflTerent  provinces,  were, 
nevertheless,  one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however,  included  many  distinct  countrica 
within  lis  jurisdiction,  it  properly  asoumed  the  name  of 
an  empire;  and  England  having  by  a  legislative  act 
Qnllfld  to  itself  a  country  distinct  both  in  Its  laws  and 
CQSioms,  has  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been  de- 
nominated the  British  empire, 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an  sm- 
pr're,  for  the  unity  of  government  and  administration 
which  constitutes  its  leading  feature  cannot  reach  so 
far,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  more  time  than  the 
simple  exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of  recelv. 
log  certain  marks  of  homage,  which  suffice  to  form  an 
empire.  Although  a  kingdom  may  not  be  free,  yet  an 
empire  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  despotick  in  iia 
form  of  government  Power,  when  extended  and  ra- 
mified, as  it  must  unavoidably  be  in  an  eaqytrr,  derive! 
no  aid  IVom  the  personal  influeiKe  of  the  sovereign, 
and  lequires  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in  portions  (br 
too  great  to  be  conalstent  with  the  happinem  of  ttat 


fleipio,  you  know  how  Mai 

HIa  kingly  post  at  more  than  ninety  years. 

Dbhhax. 


EMPffiE,  KINGDOM. 

Aimough  these  two  words  obviously  refer  to  twospe- 
eiea  of  states,  where  tlie  princes  assume  the  title  of 
eiOer  emperonr  or  king,  yet  tlie  dUEwence  between  then 
Is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

*  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  state 
that  Is  vast,  and  composed  of  many  diflbrent  people ; 
that  of  kingdom  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent, 
and  united  In  ils  composition.  In  kingdomu  there  Is  a 
uniformity  of  fundamental  laws;  the  diflerence  in  re- 
gard to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurisprudence  being 
aerely  variations  from  custom,  which  do  not  afftet  the 
Boity  of  political  administration.  Fnan  this  uol- 
Ibraaity,  indeed,  in  the  functions  of  government,  we 
Bsay  trace  the  origin  of  tlie  words  Atn^  and  kingdom: 
aince  tliere  is  but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  aiUiough 
there  may  be  many  employed  in  the  admiaistraiioa. 
Witb  empires  it  Is  oilBsrent :  one  part  is  sometimes  fo- 
vcrned  by  ftindameotal  laws,  very  diObnnil  from  tliose 
by  which  anollier  part  of  the  same  ewtpire  Is  governed  • 
which  divetsity  destroys  tlie  uaity  of  government,  and 
■Wires  Uie  anhm  of  the  siaie  to  consist  In  thesubmtasion 
of  oertaln  chieA  tn  the  ooounands  of  a  superiour  ge- 
Proaiihls  very  right  of  ooa 
It  the  words  ea^rire  and 


i»it 
•TldaAhba 


TERRITORT,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  pr>rtlon  of  country  nndsv 
a  particular  government ;  but  the  word  territory  bringa 
to  our  minds  the  land  which  is  included ;  domtmsa 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  whieh  Is  exercised: 
territory  refen  to  that  which  is  In  lui  nature  bounded ; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  thai  whieh  is  boundless.  A 
petty  prince  has  his  tomtory;  Ute  monarch  of  a  gieal 
empire  has  dominions. 

It  is  the  o\^eU  of  everv  ruler  to  guard  hb  ttrritorm 
against  the  irruptions  of  an  enemy ;  *  The  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  invaders, 
according  to  rules  whieh  custom  had  introduced.  *~ 
RoaaaTsoN.  Ambitious  monarcha  are  always  almlM 
to  extend  ibefar  domiwionM  ; 

And  while  the  heroick  Pyrrhoa  shines  tn  anna, 

Our  wide  dommiono  shall  the  worU  o'ermn. 

TftAFP. 


STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  staU  is  that  consolidated  part  of  a  nation  in 
which  lies  Its  power  and  greatness :  the  realm^  (iron 
royoume  a  klngdmn,  is  any  stale  whose  government  la 
monarchical ;  the  conmonweattk  Is  the  grand  body  of 
a  nation, consisting  both  of  the  fovernment  and  peop|«^ 
whfch  forms  tiie  commonieenUk  or  ctfsmMiisea/  of  a 
nation. 

The  rattng  idea  In  the  sense  and  appHcatioa  or  Hit 
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word  MtaU  \»  lh«t  of  goTenunent  In  iti  moot  abitract 
■enae ;  afftin  of  ttute  majr  either  raapeet  tbe  internal 
regulations  of  a  country,  or  it  may  respect  the  arrange- 
nnnta  of  different  tUUt  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large,  but  confined 
to  such  nations  as  are  monarchical  and  ariatncratical ; 
peer*  of  the  realm  »it  ii^  the  EiiglUh  Parliament  by 
Iheir  own  right  The  term  eommonvealtk  refeia  rather 
to  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and  their  possessions, 
rather  than  to  the  government  of  a  country :  it  is  tbe 
business  of  the  mlnisier  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
€0m»unacaUth. 

The  term  state  Is  indeflnitefV  applied  to  all  commu- 
nitlos,  large  or  small,  living  under  any  form  of 


ment:  a  pietty  principality  in  Germany,  and  the  whole 

Cl«rman  or  Russian  empire,  are  alike 

*  No  man  that  nnderstaods  the  etate  of  Poland,  and  the 


r  govem- 
ho  whoi4 
!  termed  atiUee 


United  Provinces,  will  be  able  to  ranoe  them  under 
any  particular  names  of  government  that  have  been 
Invented.*— TsKPLB.  Realm  is  a  term  of  dignity  in 
regard  to  a  nation ;  Prance,  Germany,  England,  Russia, 
are,  therefore,  with  moat  propriety  termed  rsaisu, 
when  spoken  of  either  in  legara  to  themselvea  or  in 
general  conneiions ; 
Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Eobb*d  of  his  reaiau,  and  banished  from  above. 

Drtdbh. 
Cnmanwealtkf  although  not  appropriately  applied  to 
any  nation,  is  most  fitted  for  repubiicks,  which  have 
hardly  fixedness  enough  in  themselves  to  deserve  liie 
name  of  alaU; 
Civil  dissension  Is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  tlie  commanvaaUk. 

CREtirr,  FATDUS,  INFLUENCE. 

OredUy  from  the  Latin  ersdiCtw,  participle  of  erada 
to  believe  or  trust,  marks  the  state  of  being  beiieved 
or  truflted ;  favintry  (torn  the  Latin  /a««0,  and  probably 
favma  a  honey  comb,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
state  of  feeling ;  iwJUumce  signifies  the  same  as  in  tlie 
preceding  artide. 

These  terms  denote  tbe  state  we  stand  in  with  regard 
to  others  as  flowing  out  of  their  sentiroenls  towards 
ourselves :  credit  arises  out  of  esteem  ;  famntr  out  of 
good-will  or  aflcction ;  inJhtaHee  out  of  either  credit 
ot favour:  credit  depends  most  on  personal  merit; 
favour  may  depend  on  the  caprice  of  liim  who  be* 
Btows  it. 

The  credit  whfeh  we  bave  with  others  Is  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  Judgement ;  bv  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions :  by  their  reliance  In  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  the/oeoar  we  have 
with  otliers  is  marked  by  their  readiness  to  comply 
with  our  wishes ;  their  subserviency  to  our  views ; 
attachment  to  our  socie^ :  men  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  gain  credit  with  their  sovereigns,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel ;  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  contented  with  being  the  favourites  of 
princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage  and  protection. 
Credit  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  individual,  and 
stimulates  him  \p  noble  exertions ;  it  is  beneficial  In  Its 
results  to  all  mankind,  individually  or  collectively ; 
*  Truth  Itself  shall  ioee  its  credit,  if  delivered  by  a 

Strsou  that  has  none.'— South.  F^ow  redounds  to 
e  perronal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
Individual ;  it  Is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
Jealousy ;  *  Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky  (HnM>rtunliy 
of  securing  Immortality,  m»le  some  advances  of  /a- 
90W,  and  some  overturesof  advantage  to  Pope,  which 
he  seema  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.*— 
JoHwsoii.  Tlie  honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  gain  credit ;  there  will  always  be 
found  those  who  are  Just  enoush  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due :  favour^  whether  in  tbe  gaining  or  main- 
taining, requires  much  finesse  and  trick ;  much  man- 
agement of  the  humonraof  othera;  much  control  of 
one's  own  humours ;  what  is  thus  gained  with  difii- 
culty  Is  often  kMt  in  a  moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Credit, 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  flilsebood,  Is  never  got 
without  exertion;  but  /avovr.  whether  Justly  or  un- 
justly bestowed,  often  comes  by  little  or  no  efibrt  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver :  a  clergyman  calns  credit  with 
his  parishioners  by  tbe  consistency  of  his  conduct,  the 
gravitf  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  strtctoeM  of  his 


lifle;  the  faoaar  of  the  populace  la  gained  by  arti 
which  men  of  upright  minds  would  disdain  to  employ. 
Credit  and  fa»amr  are  the  gifts  of  othets;  ti^jkUiust 
is  a  posseesion  which  we  derive  from  clrcumstanees: 
there  will  always  be  injhmue  where  there  is  credit  or 
favour^  but  It  may  exist  independently  of  efeher:  we 
have  crMfi't  and /seMT for  ourselves;  we  ex«t  i^^ 
etnee  over  others:  credit  and  favour  serve  ooe'a  own 
purposes;  iiOluenee  is  employed  in  directing  otlicra: 
weak  people  eanly  give  ereditf  or  bestow  their /awv, 
by  which  an  ir^Uenee  Is  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  tlie  will  of  others;  tbe  injUauce  iia^  may  bo 
good  or  bad,  aoconiing  to  the  viewa  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  exerted;  'What  motive  coald  induce 
Murray  to  murder  a  prince  witliottt  capacity,  without 
foUowera,  without  nvCueacs  over  the  nobles,  wtiom  tbe 
queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduood  to  tbe  loweat  stato 
of  contempL*— RoBBRTson. 


GRACE,  FAVOUR. 


Oraee^  in  French  graee^  Latin  rratUt  cornea  (ran 
^atiis  kind,  because  a  grace  resulis  fkom  pure  khid- 
ness  independently  of  tbe  merit  of  the  receiver ;  but 
fvaaur  Is  that  which  is  granted  voluntarily  and  wltb- 
out  hope  of  reoompenae  Indepeodemly  of  all  obtt- 
gation. 

Orace  Is  never  used  but  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
offended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punishment ; 
favour  is  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  af  grata 
is  a  term  emptoyed  to  denote  that  act  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  released ;  but 
otherwise  the  term  is  in  most  frequent  uae  amoHt 
Christiana  to  denote  that  meroifU  influence  wblcb  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  creatures  fVom  tbe  Infi- 
nite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature:  it  is  to  bb  spedal 
grate  that  we  attribute  every  good  neUng  by  wtakb  we 
are  prevented  ftom  oommittl^stn ; 

But  say  I  could  repent  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  grace^  my  former  state,  how  aoon 
WouM  height  recall  high  thoughts.— Miltoh. 
The  terra  favour  is  employed  indiscriminately  wltb 
regard  to  man  or  his  Maker;  those  who  are  in  power 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  oonfbrring  favoura ; 
*■  A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  wortd.    He 
hangs  upon  its  favour.*— Blur.     But  all  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as  a 
favour.    The  Divine  rraee  b  abeolutely  IndiapenMble 
for  men  as  sinners ;  tno  Divine  favour  to  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  bb  cmturea  dependent  upon  htm 
for  every  thing. 


FAVOURABLE,  PROPITIOUS,  AUSPICIOOB. 

FmourabUi  disposed  to /oeettr,  or  after  tbe  manner 
of  favour^  b  the  general  term ;  propiitiou$  and  auapi- 
done  are  species  of  tbe  fatfourable ;  propitiouoy  in 
Latin  ;rroptCtiw,  comes  from  prove  near,  because  tbe 


;ive  them  aid  in  favour  of  their  designs  ;  whence  pra- 
ntious  signifies /aooMra*<e  as  it  springs  troea  tlie  de- 
ign of  an  agent:  amspidoua^  In  Frendi  auapiee^  Latin 


heathens  solicited  tltelr  deities  to  be  near  or  present  to 
give  thei      " '    '^  ...... 

pitioue  fl 

sign  of  I      „  .  .  r      . 

aaapiciam  and  aulapezy  compounded  of  sew'and  jptae 
to  behold,  signifies  favourable  according  to  tlie  aus- 
pices; what  b  provitiouM  or  a««p iciVnu,  tberefore.  is 
always /avoaroA/e,  nut  not  viu  versd :  ilia  fuvaurJUa 
properly  characterizes  both  persons  and  thiogg ;  tbe 
propitieuey  in  the  proper  sense,  characterizes  ttie  person 
only  ;  taupicieuB  b  said  of  things  only:  as  applied  to 
persons,  an  equal  may  be  favourahu :  a  superiour 
only  Mprapitioue :  the  one  may  be/aooaraMe  only  in 
inclination ;  the  latter  b  favourable  also  In  granting 
timely  a«#t>(a»es.  Cato  was  favourite  to  ^mpey; 
the  gods  were  propitioua  to  the  Greeks :  we  may  all 
wish  to  have  our  mends /Be«iiraAI«  to  our  prq|ecto; 
Famous  Plantagenet!  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend/ao0itraA<«  ear  to  our  reqaeBls.-^iujcanAKs. 
None  but  heathens  expeet  to  have  a  Mind  destiny  ^r»- 
pitioua.  In  the  improper  sense,  propitiaua  may  be 
applied  to  things  with  a  similar  dbtinctfcn .  whatever 
b  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeavoura,  or 
serves  our  purpose,  b  favourable;  'You  have  indeed 
every  favourable  circumstance  Ibr  your  advancemeni 
that  can  be  wlsbed.*--MBLMoni  ilMterwef  Oesm} 


ENGLISH  STN0NTBI£8« 


tn 


Wbaterw  flffleadoady  protecti  lu,  ipeeda  our  exer- 
tkms,  and  decides  our  succeM,  is  profiUtu*  to  w; 

But  ah!  what  use  of  va]our  can  be  made, 
When  Heaven's  |rr0]»tii9««  powefs  refuse  their  aid. 

Drtdbn. 
On  ordinary  oceaakms,  a  wind  is  said  to  Yiofawmrahle 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  propitinu  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.  Those  things 
are  auapicieus  wliich  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
good ;  peisons  ttre  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  another 
who  Ibten  to  their  requests  and  contribute  to  their 
satisfaction.  A  journey  is  undertalien  unda"  auopi- 
€ious  circumstances,  where  every  thinn  incidenial. 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  liite,  bid  fair  to  aflbrd 
pleasure; 

Still  follow  where  »unieiou§  fiites  Invite,      , 
Caress  the  happy,  anothe  wretched  slight. 
Sooner  shall  Jarring  elements  unite, 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right 

Lewis. 
A  Joamey  Is  andertaken  under  propitious  circum- 
stances when  every  thing  favours  the  attainment  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  begun ; 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too: 
Unconscious  of  a  iem  propitious  clime, 
Ttiere  blooms  exotic  beauty .—CowFaa. 

Whoever  has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seiia  the 
ouspidous  moment  when  the  person  of  whom  it  is 
arited  Is  In  a  pleasant  frame  of  uilnd ;  a  poet  In  his 
invtieatlon  requests  the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  him, 
or  the  lover  ooojureshis  betoved  to  be^roptttsiis  to  his 
vows. 


TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

Lfd,  tn  Saxon  /dddea,  Udeu,  Danish  Isde,  Swedish 
Ms,  low  Gennan  leiden^  bleh  German  ieifoi,  Is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  obsolete  Gennan  tot, 
Itige^  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  Ud^  Saxon  lau^  kjt. 
aigiiifyirig  properly  to  show  or  direct  In  the  way ;  eon- 
duct,  in  Latin  coxdaietiM,  participle  nf  eondifes,  signifies 
to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  to  make  a  thirig  go  ac- 
cording to  one's  will ;  guide^  in  French  guider^  Saxon 
loitmu  or  wisaa,  German,  &c.  weisen  to  sliow,  Latin 

"  >  to  see  or  show,  signines  properly  to  point  out  the 


Tbeaet 


5  teims  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  influence 
which  one  penmn  has  over  the  movements  or  actions 
of  another;  hot  the  first  implies  nothing  more  than 
personal  presence  and  direction  or  going  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  the  idea  of  superlour  Tntelli^jeiice ; 
those  are  led  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  so  alone, 
those  are  conducted  and  guided  who  do  not  know  the 
load  :  in  the  literal  sense  it  Is  the  band  that  leais^  the 
bead  that  conducts,  and  the  eye  that  guides  ;  one  loads 
an  infant;  conducts  a  person  to  a  given  spot;  and 
guides  a  traveller , 

Himjnadfj  as  faithful  (Vom  that  day 
Aafiasperus  that  loads  the  sun  his  way. 

Fairvax. 
*We  waited  some  time  fai  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  wlio  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  histo- 
rians, whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus  csadvct- 
sd,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  disturbed.* 

Aooisoif. 
Can  knowledge  have  no  Imund,  but  must  advanea 
Bo  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignoranoe  ? 
A  nd  rather  In  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 
Than  led  by  a  fUsejrinde  to  err  by  day  T— Dkhham. 

A  feneral  leads  an  army,  inasmuch  as  he  goes  before 
t  Into  the  field  of  battle ;  he  conducts  an  army,  Inas- 
mneb  an  be  directs  its  movements  by  his  judgeDMSnt 
and  skill ;  lie  is  himself  guided^  inasmuch  as  oe  fol- 
¥>ws  tim  guide  who  polnto  oat  the  road.  The  coach- 
iHui  ismJi  his  horses  tai  or  out  of  the  stable ;  he/mdat 
Ihem  wiMn  th^  are  In  a  carriage ;  the  pitot  eonduets 
a  i>c—rJ  ;  the  Bteeraroan  ^d«s  IL 

Theso  words  bear  the  same  analogy  In  the  moral  or 
fegnnMive  appUeatkw ;  the  peiaonannflttence  of  ano- 


ther <«ad«;  the  undenttaiiding  conducts:  anthorliyor 
law  guides.  Men  are  Ud  into  mistakes  by  listening  to 
evil  counsellors.  The  word  is  also  applied  In  the  samfl 
sense  to  circumstances ;  *  Human  testimony  is  not  so 
proper  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
thinp,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things.* 
—Watts.  But  sometimes  the  word  lead  is  taken  In 
the  lense  of  draw  or  move  into  action,  as  men  are  said 
to  be  ted  by  their  passions  Into  errours ;  '  What  I  say 
will  have  Utile  influence  on  those  whose  ends  lead 
them  to  wish  ttw  continuance  of  the  war/— Swirr. 
Cradiict«iif  in  the  moral  sense  is  applied  mostly  u» 
things  ;  one  conducts  a  lawsuit  or  a  business ;  '  He  so 
conducted  the  aflfkiis  of  the  Idngdom,  that  he  made  the 
reign  of  a  prince  most  happy  to  the  English.*— Loan 
Ltttlkton.  Quidingt  which  comes  nearest  to  lead' 
ing  in  this  application,  conveys  tiie  idea  of  serving  as 
a  rule;  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  suA- 
dent  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation :  '  The  brutes 
are  guided  by  Instinct  and  know  no  sorrow ;  the  angela 
have  knowledge  and  they  are  happy.*— Stbblc.  *  Upon 
those,  or  such  like  secuhir  maxims,  when  nothing 
but  interest  guides  men,  they  many  times  conclucM 
that  the  sligbtsst  wrongs  ara  not  to  be  put  up  witb^'-^ 

KrrTBLWXLL. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIIIECT. 

OMfdaetti^,  as  In  the  precedinf  article,  reqafam 
most  wisdom  and  knowledge :  managing^  from  the 
French  monager  and  suiw«r,  and  the  Latin  sisaiis  a 
band,  supposes  moot  action ;  directiont  Trom  the  Latin 
iirectusy  participle  of  dirigo  or  di  and  rijfo,  signifies  to 
regulate  distinctly,  which  supposes  most  outfaority.  A 
lawyer  conducts  the  cause  Intrusted  to  him ;  a  steward 
manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for  his  employer ;  |i 
superintendent  direets  the  movements  of  all  the  subor-* 
diuate  agents. 

OondHcting  Is  always  applied  to  aflUrs  of  the  first 
importance ;  *  The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the  esn- 
duet  of  their  lives,  I  mean  with  rAation  to  this  Nfe  only, 
end  in  gaining  either  the  afl^ection  or  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.*- Stbxlb.  Managemeni 
is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  characterize  a  (bniiliar  eni' 
ployment;  *  Good  delivery  is  a  graceful  management 
of  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.'— Steele.  *  I 
have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering  the 
spveral  methods  of  managing  a  debate,  which  have 
obtained  in  the  world.'— Addison.  Direction  makes 
up  in  authorltjr  what  It  wants  in  importance ;  It  fklls 
but  little  short  of  the  word  eondua  ;  '  To  direct  a  wan- 
derer in  the  right  way  Is  to  light .  another  man's  caudle 
by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light  by  whai 
the  other  gains.*— Gaovs.  A  conductor  conceives  and 
plans  as  well  as  executes :  '  If  he  did  not  entirely  pro- 
ject the  union  and  regency,  none  will  deny  him  to  havo 
been  the  chief  conductor  in  both.' — Addison.  A  wo- 
nager,  for  the  most  part  simply  acts  or  execntes, 
except  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  or  In  mean  concerns; 
'  A  skilful  mamager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they  havo 
but  ears  to  bear,  need  never  inquire  whether  they 
have  understanding.* — Soctb.  A  director  commands  ;- 
'  Himself  stood  director  over  them,  with  noddinc  or 
stamping,  showing  he  did  like  or  mislike  those  things 
he  did  not  nnderrtand.*— Sidnbt.  It  Is  neees^ry  to 
eenduet  with  wisdom ;  to  manage  with  diligence  and 
attention ;  to  direct  with  promptitude,  precision,  and 
cleaniess.  A  minister  of  state  requires  peculiar  talenta 
to  conduct,  with  success,  the  various  and  complicated 
ooncsms  which  are  connected  with  bis  ofllce :  he  must 
exercise  much  skill  In  managing  the  various  charac 
ters  and  clashing  interests  wtth  which  he  becomes  con- 
nected :  and  possess  much  bifluence  to  direct  the  mul 
tiplied  operattons  by  which  the  grand  machine  of  go 
vemment  is  kept  In  motion. 

When  a  general  undertakes  to  conduct  a  campaigii 
he  will  intrust  the  management  of  minor  concerns  to 
perMns  on  whom  be  can  rely ;  Irat  be  will  diV set  in 
person  whatever  is  llkdy  to  have  any  serious  Infiuenoo 
on  his  I 


TO  DIRECT,  DIBPOflE,  REGULATE. 
We  direct  for  the  instrocdnn  of  individuals.    Wt 
regulate  for  the  good  order  or  convenience  of  manf 
We  dupsM  fbr  the  benefit  at  one  or  manf. 


m 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


th»refuUtUr 
Is  frequenUy 


To  dirut  (e.  T»  e^mdmf)  ispenonal,  itrappoaet  au- 
ttmrlty ;  toregulaU^  ftnin  rtM;  LaUn  reg^a  a  rule,  alg- 
•ifyiiig  to  settle  according  to  a  rule,  is  xeneral,  it  sup- 
poses superiour  inforiuadon.  An  officer  dirtcta  the 
noveiuents  of  bis  men  In  milltaiy  operatiooa; 

Canst  ibmi  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  opprett  I 
Oh  Atreus'  son !  canst  thou  indulge  tl^  rest  1 
III  fits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
LHrecU  in  eouncll,  and  hi  war  presi(teB.~Pon. 

The  steward  or  nasier  of  the  ceremonies  r^vlaUt  the 
whole  coucema  of  an  enlertainment; 

Ev*n  goddesses  are  women :  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regmUUe  her  husband's  life. 

Drydik. 

The  (tirsetor  Is  often  a  man  fn  power, 
always  the  man  of  businesa;  the  latter  Is 
employed  to  act  under  the  former.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Ims  its  direetitrt,  who  only  take  |«rt  in  tlie  ad- 
Ministration  of  the  whole ;  the  regulation  of  the  subor- 
4hiale  part,  and  of  the  deulls  of  busiuess,  Is  Intrusted 
to  the  superiour  clerks. 

To  dtrent  is  mostly  used  with  regard  to  othera ;  to 
regulmu,  frequently  with  regard  to  ourselves.  One 
person  direeU  another  accoraliia  to  his  better  Judge- 
ment ;  be  reguUUs  hia  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
drcttnisianees ;  *  Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  tlie 
Binds  of  thoae  men  wh<jee  paMions  are  wtt  rtg^dmUd 
by  reason.'^ADDttfON.  But  sometimes  tlie  word 
d»^(  Is  lakea  in  the  senaa  of  giving  a  direction 
towards  an  object,  and  It  is  then  distinguished  from 
rtgmUlt^  which  slgoides  to  deiarutine  the  measure  and 
other  circumsiaoces ;  '  It  is  tlie  business  of  religloo  and 
pJiilosoptiy  not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as 
to  rtg^UmU  and  Unct  (hem  to  valuable,  weil-choseu 
objects.'— AootsoM. 

To  ditpeat,  from  disponoj  or  dia  and  /#»•,  iignlfy- 
Ing  to  put  apart  for  a  particular  use,  supposes  superiour 
power,  like  the  word  dmist«  aud  superiour  wisdonh  like 
that  of  ragul0ta  ;  whence  the  term  Ims  been  applied 
to  the  iSupnNiie  Being,  who  is  styled  the  *  Diapamr  of  all 
•Tenrs ;'  and  In  the  same  sense,  it  is  used  ly  the  poeu 
lo  reference  to  the  hettben  gods ; 

Endure,  and  epnquar ;  Jove  will  soon  iiafaa 
To  (biure  good,  our  post  and  present  woes. 

Dktobm. 


BEHAVTOTR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DB- 
POETiMENT,  DEMEANOUR. 

hakmiamr  comes  from  te&ovs,  eompoonded  of  ^s  and 
JUm,  signifying  lo  have  one's  self,  or  have  self- posses 
alon;  cm^ucC,  In  Latin  mmImCm,  participle  of  e»m- 
Ateo,  compounded  of  em  or  cwn  and  duto  to  lead  along, 
■tenifiev  leading  one's  self  along ;  eam'a#s,  the  abstract 
wearrp  (0.  7b  baMr^  earrf)^  signifies  the  act  of  carry- 
ing one  s  body,  or  one's  self ;  d^ortmmU,  from  Ui«  Latin 
dtpario  to  cairry ;  and  demsaaswr,  from  the  French 
^msKsr  10  lead,  have  the  same  mlginal  sense  as  the 
preoedinc. 

Bektanamr  respecto  corporeal  or  meniid  actions;  een* 
ditcC,  nNMial  actions;  cvrriift^  deportiMmt^  and  d«- 
wuanour^  are  different  species  of  behaviour.  Be- 
haviour respects  all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice  of 
othera :  eaudmel  the  general  line  of  a  pereon's  moral 
proceedings:  we  speak  of  a  person's  behaviour  at 
table,  or  in  company.  In  a  ball  room.  In  the  street,  or  in 
pubijck ;  of  bis  umduet  in  tlie  management  of  his  pri- 
vate concoma,  in  the  direction  of  hIa  family,  or  la  his 
diflhreot  relations  with  his  feUow-cveatures.  Beka^ 
viour  applies  to  the  minor  morals  of  society ;  conduct 
to  thnee  of  the  first  moment :  in  our  intercourse  with 
ochera  we  may  adopt  acivUor  poliUi,  a  rude  or  bolster- 
ins  keluwour ;  in  our  serious  transaciioos  we  may 
•d<»pt  a  peaceable,  diaeieet,  or  prudent,  a  rash,  dan- 
flerooa,  or  rnksehievous  conduct.  Our  hakaivUmr  is 
good  or  bad;  our  conduct  Is  wise  or  foolisb:  by  our 
Ie4ae«9vr  we  may  render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  other- 
wise;  by  our  conduct  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
Itfovokeeontempt:  the  Mkoetrar  of  young  people  In 
•oclety  is  of  particular  importance ;  it  should,  above 
•li  thlnga,  be  markf*d  with  propriety  in  the  presence  of 
nperioura  aod  olden ;  *  The  clrcumaiaiice  of  life  la  not 


that  which  gives  us  plaee,  bat  our  bAa»hm  to  xm 
cirrumBtance  is  what  should  be  our  aolM  diatiiicUou.* 
— fircBta.  The  youth  wlio  does  not  iearn  betimes  s 
seemly  bekaviamr  in  company,  will  scarcHy  know  bow 
to  conduct  himseirjudiciously  on  any  future  occasion ; 
*  Wisdom  is  no  less  necessary  in  reii^us  and  njoral 
than  in  civil  conduct:— ^hkiw.. 

Carriage  ret^peds  simply  the  mann«-  of  carrying 
the  body  ;  departmeHi  includes  both  the  action  and  tlie 
carrtageof  the  body  in  perforuiing  the  action;  de- 
mcoMour  resiiects  only  the  moral  character  or  tendency 
of  the  action ;  deportment  is  said  only  of  tlksw  exte- 
rlour  actions  that  have  an  inimtadiaie  reference  10 
others ;  demeanour^  of  the  general  behaviour  af  it  re 
laies  to  the  circumstances  aod  situation  of  the  indivi- 
dual :  the  carnage  is  that  part  of  behaviour^  which  is 
of  tlie  first  importance  to  attend  to  in  young  peraoM* 
The  carriage  sbouki  neitlter  be  haughty  nor  servile;  to 
be  guiceful,  it  ought  to  have  a  due  mixture  of  dignity 
and  cimdescansion:  the  deportment  of  a  man  shouM 
be  suited  to  his  stsiion ;  an  huniMe  drportmeut  m  be- 
coming in  inferiours;  a  stately  and  forbidding  dipori- 
meat  la  verv  unbecoming  in  superinurs;  the  demeamjour 
of  a  man  shoukl  be  suited  to  iiis  situation ;  the  suita- 
ble demeanour  of  a  Judge  on  the  bench,  or  of  a  deigy. 
man  in  the  pulpit,  or  when  performing  fala  clerical 
function*,  adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
the  office  Itself. 

The  carriage  marks  the  Uith  and  education:  aa 
awkward  carriage  stamps  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  graee- 
ful  carriage  evijices  refinement  and  culture ;  *  He  that 
will  took  back  upon  ail  the  acquaintances  he  baa  had 
in  his  whole  life,  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  empkiymente  and  performance 
than  such  as  could  In  the  general  bent  of  their  car- 
riage act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  own  com- 
plexion and  humour '—Btbblb.  The  deportment 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind ;  whoever  is 
reallv  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  imiMMrtanceof 
piibilck  worship  will  evince  hirimpresstons  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment ;  females  shoukl  guard  against  a  llBfal 
dtportment,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  their  repaiatioa : 
'Tile  mild  demaanour,  the  modest  d^ortmemt,  are 
valued  Dot  only  as  they  denote  iiitamai  purity  and  In- 
nocence, but  as  forming  in  themselves  the  most  amiable 
and  engagina  part  of  the  female  character.*— Hackbh- 
KiB.  The  demeanour  marks  the  habitual  temper  of 
the  mind,  or  in  fkct  the  real  character  ;  we  are  oAea 
led  to  judge  (kvourably  of  an  individual  from  the  Ant 
glance,  whose  demeanour  on  ck»e  examinaiinp  doea 
not  leave  such  Dtvourable  Impressions ;  *  I  have  been 
told  the  same  even  of  Mabomttaos,  with  relation  to 
the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  fn  the  eoBvention  erf' 
their  erroaeous  woiahip.'— Stbbia. 


CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

GsmVc  fVom  the  verb  to  eafT|r(a.  TV  »e«r,  carry), 
signifies  the  act  of  earrjfing  in  genera),  but  here  that 
of  carrying  the  body;  gait^  from  90,  signifies  the 
manner  of  going  whh  the  body ;  walk  aigaifies  the 
manner  of  valhing. 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general  term ;  It  respects 
the  manner  of  earrjfing  the  oody,  whether  f  n  a  stale 
of  motion  or  rest:  ^ott  is  the  mode  of  earring  the 
limbs  and  body  wiienever  we  move:  walk  is  the 
manner  of  earrifing  the  body  when  we  move  forward 
to  walk. 

A  person's  carriage  is  somewhat  natural  to  him ;  tt 
la  often  an  indh»tton  of  character,  but  admits  of 
great  change  by  education ;  we  may  alwaysdlstinguialt 
a  man  as  high  or  low,  either  in  miad  or  station,  by  Ua 
carriage;  'Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Heraiilea, 
she  stepped  before  the  otiier  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  corrtofe.'— Apdisom.  f7aii 
Is  artificial;  we  may  contract  a  certaia  gait  Inhabit: 
the  gait  is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  of 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  Unping  gaxt^  at  aa 
unsteady  |w't; 

Lifeleas  her  gaU,  and  riow,  with  aeemlf«  pa  Ji, 
She  drvgg'd  ber  toit'rlng  limbs  akmg  the  plain. 


plain. 

aRBlfSTOmL 

^aik  la  less  definite  than  either,  as  U  Is  applicable  to 
the  onUnafy  inovemenla  of  men:  there  la  a  good,  4 
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, t  ifttlk}  bol  U  U  not  a  matter  of 

s  whleli of  tbeM  kinds  of  vaUw« have;  it 

ii  the  great  art  of  tbe  daocing-oMtiter  to  give  a  good 

walk; 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 

And  by  her  graceful  wo/A,  ihe  queen  oflove  is  known. 

DaTDBII. 


MANNBBS,  MORALS. 
Mannert  (v.  J^tr,  vtamner)  respect  the  minor  fonm 
of  acting  with  others  and  towards  others ;  moral*  in- 
chide  the  iuipnrtant  dalles  of  life:  mamurS  hftte, 
Uierefore,  been  denominated  minor  morait.  By  an 
aitcniion  to  good  maimert  we  reader  ourselves  good 
ciiuipRnions ;  by  an  observance  of  good  maraU  we 
become  good  members  of  society:  the  formerjLainstbe 
lEood  will  of  others,  the  tatter  their  esteem.  Tbe  maa- 
mcrt  of  a  child  are  of  more  or  less  imptiriance,  accord- 
ing to  bis  station  in  life;  his  moraU  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  too  early,  let  his  stadon  be  wbai  it  may ;  « in 
tbe  preiient  corrupted  state  of  human  mamter*^  always 
M>  assent  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worst  maxim  we 
can  adopt  It  is  impossible  tosapport  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Christian  vurais,  wuhout  oppodng  the 
ivorld  on  vanoua  occisioos.'— Blair. 

AIR,  MANNER. 
Jtir,  In  Latin  atry  Greelt  ^  comes  (hm  tbe  He- 
brew 'W^^  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  light;  hence  in 
the  flguratlve  eensei  In  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance:  manner^  in  French  maHUre^ 
comes  probably  fVom  tamer  to  lead  or  direct,  signify- 
Iiw  ttie  direction«of  one's  movements. 

An  atr  is  inherent  in  the  whole  person ;  a  noaiie/  is 
con(in<.<d  tn  the  action  or  the  movement  of  a  sinale  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  person ;  it  dtacovers 
Itself  Id  all  his  niann«r«.  An  air  has  something  su- 
n(>rfictal  in  its  nature ;  it  strikes  at  the  first  glance ; 
'  The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping  giri.* 
— Stsklc.  Manner  has  something  more  solid  in  It ;  it 
devekiM«  itself  on  closer  observation ;  *The  boy  la 
well  latthloned,  and  will  easily  fall  Into  a  gracefUI 
Planner.* — Stkblb.  Some  people  have  an  air  about 
tliem  which  displeases;  but  their  mannera  afterward 
win  upon  those  wlio  have  a  farther  intercourse  with 
ihein.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  suffer  our^ 
eelvo  tn  be  prejudiced  by  a  person's  air,  either  in  bis 
favour  or  otherwise:  the  mannera  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  hia  advancement  in  life,  more  than  bis 
real  merits. 

An  air  is  indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  it  may  re 
suit  either  from  a  natural  or  habitual  nitide  of  Uiink- 
iag :  a  waita^r  ia  indicative  of  the  education  ;  it  is 
produced  by  external  circumstances.  An  air  is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  clia- 
racter:  a  manner  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for 
want  of  culture,  good  society,  and  good  example. 
We  BMUine  an  asr^  and  hShct  a  naan^r.  An  ai«iimed 
«>>  of  importance  exposes  tbe  Uttleneas  of  the  assumer, 
wtaicli  might  otherwise  pass  unnotired :  the  same  man- 
mere  whicii  are  becoming  when  natural,  render  a  per- 
son ridiculous  when  they  are  affected.  A  prepossess- 
ing air  and  engaging  mannere  have  more  influence  on 
the  heart  than  the  stdid  qualities  of  tlie  mind. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 

jSir  aigni^es  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
BMsr,  in  German  miene,  comes,  as  Adelung  supposes, 
from  m^kmen  to  move  or  draw,  because  the  lines  of  the 
fiice,  which  constitute  the  mien  in  the  German  sense, 
are  draf^  tnfiether:  look  signifies  properiy  a  mode  of 
kmkin^  or  appearing. 

The  esteriour  or  a  person  hi  comprehended  in  the 
senae  nf  ail  these  words.  Jtir  depends  not  only  on  the 
eouRtenance,  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action: 
mem  laapectB  the  whole  outward  appearance,  not  ea* 
flettim  the  dress:  look  depends  altogether  on  tbe  ftce 
aMriifl  chanaca^  .Otr  marks  aqy  particular  state  of 
the  mind ;  *  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  mr  is  generally  no- 
tbina  alae  but  tlie  Inward  disposition  of  tbe  mind  made 
vWMe.* — Addison.     Mien  denotes  anj  stale  of  the 


How  sleek  their  looke,  how  goodly  is  thtk  ausa, 
When  big  tliey  strut  behind  a  double  chin. 

DaTDBK. 

Look  denotes  any  individual  movonent  of  tbe  mludj 
How  in  tbe  looke  does  conscious  guilt  appear. 
ADDiaoa. 

We  may  Judge  by  a  person's  atr,  that  he  has  a  confi- 
dent and  liearle^s  mind :  we  may  judge  by  tis  sorrow- 
ful miVn,  that  he  lias  substantial  cause  for  sorrow ;  and 
by  sorrowful  looke^  that  he  has  some  partial  or  tempo- 
rary cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doing  any  thbigwith  a  particular  oiV; 
of  having  a  mien ;  of  giving  a  look.  An  innocent  man 
will  answer  his  accusers  with  an  air  of  composure ;  a 
person's  whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  his  wretched 
condition ;  a  look  is  sometimes  given  to  one  who  acts 
in  concert,  by  way  of  intimation. 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

Admonieht  in  Latin  admoneo^  is  copipounded  of 
the  intensive  ad  and  moneo  to  advise,  signifying  to  put 
seriously  in  mind ;  advioe  c<impounded  of  the  Latin* 
ad  and  visue^  participle  of  video  to  see,  sigulfies  id 
make  to  see,  or  to  show. 

Jidmoniek  moeily  rugards  the  past;  adviee  respecli 
the  future.  We  admonisk  a  person  on  tlie  errouni  ha 
has  committed,  by  repreeentinc  U>  him  theextent  and 
consequences  of  his  oflbnce ;  we  adviet  a  person  as  to 
his  future  conduct,  by  giving  him  rules  and  lubtrue 
tions.  Those  who  are  iiio^ii  liable  to  transgress  requhre 
to  be  admonisked; 

He  of  tlieir  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admoni»k^  ami  before  thesii  set 
The  paths  of  righieousiieas. — Milton. 
Those  who  are  most  inexperienced  require  to  be  ad- 
vieed;   *My  worthy  friend,  the  clergyman,  told  US| 
tliai  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should  think 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advieed.^ — Addisoh. 
.adMomtion  serves  to  put  people  on  tlieir  guard  against 
evil ;  advice  to  direct  them  in  tbe  choice  of  good. 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

Jidmonition,  signifies  the  act  of  admonishing,  or  that 
by  which  one  adiiiouishes :  viaming^  in  Saxon  acamieii, 
Geruian  women,  probably  from  todhren  to  perceive, 
signifies  making  to  sec ;  caution^  from  caxto  tc  beware, 
6ignifies  the  making  beware. 

A  guarding  against  evil  is  common  to  these  terms: 
but  admonition  expresses  more  than  waming^  ana 
that  more  than  eavtioit. 

An  a4<maNi(ion  respf^rtsthe  moral  conduct;  it  com- 
prehends reasoning  and  remonstrance:  warning  and 
caution  respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety ;  the 
fio^mer  comprehends  a  strong  forcible  represeiitaiionof 
the  evil  to  he  dreaded ;  the  latter  a  simple  apprieal  of 
a  future  contingency,  ^admonition  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprabend  warning;  and  wamimg  mar 
comprehend  caulioii,  though  not  vice  vered.  We  mdr 
meaiek  a  person  against  the  oommiaRfcMi  of  any  offence; 
we  warn  him  against  danger ;  we  saiUtea  him  agauM 
any  misfortune. 

J/dmonitione  and  waminge  are  given  by  those  who 
are  superiour  In  age  and  station ;  eautione  by  any  who 
are  pit^viouaiy  in  possession  of  information.  Parents 
give  a4faioiitt<0n«;  ministeis  of  the  gospel  give  wornf* 
inge:  tndifi^nt  persons  give  eamtiene.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  admonisk  those  who  have  once  oflbiided  to 
abstain  from  a  similar  offence;  'At  the  same  time 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  people's 
faulu  with  severity,  I  cannot  but  bewail  some  which 
men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  admanttion.*— Stkklk. 
It  is  necessary  to  warn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  who  leem  determinad  to  psrsevere  In  a  wiekcd. 
course; 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  bis  shroud, 
Nor  bad  be  cause—a  wmming  was  denied; 

Vooico. 

It  Is  necesaan  to  cs«<saa  those  against  any  taiie  ste» 
who  are  going  m  a  strange  path ; 
Yoo  cautioned  me  against  tb 
But  ucvemve  me  equal  an 


IM 


ENOU8H  STHONTMES. 


your  Jmwm  found  the  wcakeat  part, 

Aiiu'd  at  the  head,  but  remcli'd  tiie  heart.— Swirr. 

jSdmcnitivM  are  given  by  persmia  only;  wanrin^s 
mn*  etitivnM  am  gimn  by  things.  The  young  are 
uimvnukai  by  the  old :  Ihe  death  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives servea  a*  a  warning  to  ttte  Mirvivoni ;  the  luiibr- 
tunate  accidents  of  the  careless  serve  as  a  cauii^K  tn 
others  to  ovoid  the  like  errour.  AdmoKitionM  should 
be  giv<>ii  with  iHildnaa  attd  gravity ;  vaminff  with 
inipreifiivc  force  and  waruith ;  cautiotu  with  deanieas 
and  precision.  The  young  require  frequent  admo- 
nitions; ttie  isnorant  and  self-dehiricd  Holeiun  tearn- 
tayg";  the  inexperienced  ituiely  caiilimM. 

Admonitions,  ought  tti  be  liviened  to  with  sorrowful 
attention ;  warnings  sh<mld  make  a  deep  and  lasiing 
inipreaston;  cautions  should  be  bprne  in  mind:  but 
admonitions  are  too  uften  rejected,  warnings  despised, 
and  cautions  slighted. 


ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTBUCTION. 

JIdvics  idgniaes  Uiat  which  is  advised  (o.  Advice) ; 
ssmnsely  in  French  conseil^  Latin  consHiumy  conies froiu 
s^siliot  compounded  of  cm  and  salio  ui  leap  together, 
signifying  to  run  or  act  in  accordance ;  and  in  an  ex- 
landed  sense  inipliee  deliberation,  or  the  thing  ddibe- 
ttXpd  upon,  determined,  and  prescribed ;  iitir(riu;(i<ni, 
in  French  insimctiony  Latin  inslruetio^  comes  from  in 
and  strus  to  dispoee  or  legulate,  signifying  the  thing 
laM  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by  these  word*  Is 
the  coRununlcation  of  knowledge,  and  ail  of  them  In- 
clude tlie  accessary  idea  of  superioriiy,  either  of  age, 
station,  knowledge,  or  talents  Advice  flows  from  supe- 
riour  professional  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  whh 
things  In  general ;  counsel  regards  superinur  wimioni, 
or  a  mil  eriour  acquaintance  with  moral  piinciples  and 
pnettce ;  instruction  reopects  eniierlour  local  know- 
ledge in  particular  transactions.  A  medical  man  gives 
advice  to  his  patient;  a  father  gives  counsel  tn  his 
diildren ;  a  counsellor  gi  veii  advice  to  his  client  In  points 
of  law ;  lie  receives  instructions  from  him  in  matters 
of  fkcL 

Adoiee  should  be  prudent  and  cautious ;  ceunsdy  sage 
and  deliberative ;  instructions^  clear  and  positive.  Ad- 
vice is  given  on  all  the  concerns  of  life,  ini()ortant  or 
otlierwise;  *In  what  mannvr  can  one  give  advice  tn  a 
youth  In  the  pursuit  and  pnmesnon  of  pleasuiel'— 
Stkblk.  C»tin»el  Is  employed  for  grave  and  weluhiy 
matters;  *  Young  permns  are  commonly  inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  eiders.*— Jobn- 
aoN.    Instruction  is  used  on  official  occasions ; 

To  serve  by  way  of  guide  or  direction 

See  this  despatch'd  with  ail  the  ha«ie  thou  canst ; 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  tasCmceum. 

SHAKSrKARK 

Men  of  buelnesa  are  best  able  tn  give  advice  in  mercan- 
tile transactions,  in  all  measures  that  involve  our  fu 
tare  happiness,  it  is  prudent  tn  take  ilie  counsel  of  ihoee 
who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves.  A  n  ambas  - 
aador  must  notaci  without  instructions  from  his  court. 

A  wise  king  will  not  act  without  the  a<^0tee  of  his 
ministers.  A  -considerate  youth  will  not  take  any  seri- 
ous step  wttbnut  the  counsel  of  his  better  lnl<>rmed 
fHends.  All  dfnknnatick  persons  are  gnidt^d  by  par- 
ticular instructions  in  carrying  on  negotiations. 

Advice  and  eounsd  are  oAen  given  unasked  and  un- 
desired,  but  instructions  are  always  rv^uired  for  the 
raiulatlon  of  a  persnn*«  conduct  In  an  official  capacity. 
The  term  instrvetion  may  however  be  also  applied 
morally  and  figuratively  for  that  which  serves  to  guide 
one  in  his  course  of  life; 

On  ev*ry  thorn  de11ghtf\il  wisdom  grows, 

In  ev*ry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows.— Yocmo. 


TO  INFOHM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 
The  commanicatinn  of  knowledge  in  general  la  the 
common  Idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected  with 
each  other.  Inform  ki  the  general  teim ;  the  other  two 
-•re  speciflck.  To  inform  Is  the  act  of  persona  In  all 
conditions ;  to  instruct  and  tenck  are  the  acts  of  supe- 
riours,  eitlier  on  one  ground  or  another :  one  informs  by 
virtue  of  an  accidental  superioriiy  or  priority  of  know- 


ledge ;  one  ins$ruets  by  virliio  of  snperlonr  luniilii^ 
or  superiour  station :  one  Uaekfs  by  virtue  of  auperiov 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  sutinn .  diplomatick  agents 
inform  tiielr  governments  of  the  political  trannactions 
in  which  they  have  been  concerned;  ffovenimenl 
instructs  Its  dilTerent  ftinctionaries  and  ofllceis  in  re- 
gard tn  their  mode  of  pmceening ;  professors  and  pre> 
ceiMors  teach  those  who  attend  a  publick  school  to  team. 
To  inform  Is  applicable  to  mailers  of  gen«-ral  inierert; 
we  may  inform  ourselvfw  or  others  on  everything  which 
Is  a  subject  of  Inquiry  or  curi«)rity :  and  the  informntion 
servrs  tfiilier  tn  amuse  or  to  Improve  the  mfaid ;  *  WMIe 
we  <mly  di^ire  to  have  out  ignorance  informed,  we  ars 
most  delVuhled  with  the  plainest  dictkm.'— JoBsstm 
To  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters  of  serious  Cimcvrn, 
or  that  which  Is  praeiically  useful ;  it  serves  tn  set  us 
right  In  the  path  of  life.  A  parent  instmcU  hi«  child 
in  Uie  rnurse  of  conduct  he  should  pursue ;  a  good  child 
profits  by  the  tiMtrsctioii  of  agiMid  parent  to  make  him 
wiser  and  betier  for  the  time  to  come ; 

Not  Thracian  Orplieus  should  transcend  my  layi^ 
Nor  Linus,  cniwn'd  with  never  fbding  bnys; 
Though  each  his  heavenly  parent  sIkiuM  inspire, 
The  Muse  tMlrsct  tiie  voice,  and  Fh«bus  uiiie  tlie  lyie. 

DaTDm. 

Tn  teach  respects  matters  of  art  and  scienoe :  the 
learner  depends  upon  tlie  teachsr  for  the  fonnathm  of 
his  mind,  and  the  establi^hinem  of  his  principles ;  'As 
that  teachs"  lu  any  thins  whteh  we  knew  not  before  li 
undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master .*->Job]is«ii. 
Every  one  ought  to  he  properly  is/»raird  before  lie  pre- 
tends lo  give  an  opinion ;  the  young  and  inexperienced 
must  be  instructsd  before  they  can  act ;  the  ignorant 
must  he  taught^  In  order  tn  guard  them  against  eimur. 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is  necesaary  for  as 
informant ;  general  experience  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  fuhject  In  question  are  reqnif^fic  for  the 
tik«triu:(^;.  fundamental  knowledge  Is  requisite  for  a 
teacher.  1'bnse  who  give  information  upon  ihe  au- 
thority of  others  are  linble  to  mislead ;  tlKwe  who  m- 
struct  others  in  dnini  that  which  is  Imd,  scandakaioly 
abuse  the  autlmriiy  that  isre{Nved  in  them  ;  thosrwho 
pretend  to  tsaeh  what  Ihey  themsi'lves  do  not  unde^ 
stand,  mostly  betray  their  Ignoianre  sooner  or  later. 

To  inform  and  lo  tsach  aro  employed  for  things  as 
well  as  persons;  to  inetruct  only  for  permns:  books 
and  reading  inform  the  mind ;  history  or  cx)>eriftic< 
teaches  mankind;  '7'lie  loiig^|ieeclies  rather  con- 
founded than  informed  his  undeivtandtng.'— Clarkx- 
DON.  *■  Nature  is  no  sufflci^it  teacher  wlint  we  elKSild 
do  that  we  may  auain  unto  life  evorlaslliig.*— Iloossa 


TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN.  ACQUAINT, 

APPRIZE. 
The  Idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
persons  Is  cnminnn  In  all  tlu'se  terms.  Inform^  from 
the  Latin  informo  fn  fashion  the  mind,  crmiprehendf 
this  gf>neral  idea  only,  without  the  addition  of  any  col- 
lateral idea :  It  Is  therefore  the  ren<>rick  icrm,  and  the 
rest  specifick  :  to  inform  Is  to  communicnte  what  has 
lately  happened,  or  the  contrary;  but  to  make  knomn  it 
to  bring  to  liffht  what  has  ktng  been  known  and  pnr- 
pusely  concealed :  to  inform  is  to  communicate  ^leclly 
or  indirectly  to  one  or  many  ; 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  informed,  I  learn.— MiLxoir. 
To  make  known  Is  mostly  to  communicate  indirectly  to 
many :  one  informs  Ihe  publick  of  one's  intentkiiit  faf 
means  of  an  advertih-ement  in  one's  own  name ;  nne 
makes  known  a  fact  through  a  circuitous  duuuiel,  and 
without  any  name ; 

But  fools,  to  talking  ever  prone, 
Are  sure  to  siaA«  their  follies  known.— Gat, 
To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  addrpss  or  other 
wise ;  to  aeptaint  and  awn t«  an*  immediate  and  per> 
snnal  comniiin<catlon8.  On<*  informs  the  envemmeni, 
or  any  publick  body,  or  one  informs  one's  friends;  nne 
aeouaints  or  apfrites  only  one's  friembi,  or  portkular 
individuals :  one  Is  informed  of  that  which  either  con- 
cerns the  informant y  or  the  person  informed ;  one  s^ 
quaints  a  person  with,  or  apprises  hhn  of  surh  thii^ 
ss  peculiarly  concern  nimself,  but  the  latter  in  mnce 
speciflck  circumstances  tlian  the  fhriner:  one  infmrma 
a  correspondent  by  letter  of  the  ^y  on  whidi  lis  mat 
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«Kpeel  toTCcelTe  Ms  order,  or  of  om*i  own  wbbM  with 

regard io«n  order; 

I  have  this  present  evening  ftoin  my  tleter, 
B«en  well  imfermed  of  them,  and  ivIUi  cautlona. 

BBAXfrEARB. 

One  aefuaints  a  father  wkh  all  the  circumstances  that 
resiieci  hb  son's  conduct;  ♦If  any  man  lives  under  a 
minister  tliat  doth  not  act  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
rosiKl,  h  is  his  own  fault  hi  that  he  doth  not  aequaint 
the  fcfeliop  with  It/— Bbviriook.  One  anpritet  a 
friend  of  a  bequest  that  has  heen  made  to  hlui ;  *  You 
Jinow,  without  my  teiUog  you,  with  what  zeal  I  have 
Kcrimujeuded  ynu  to  Cesar,  aiUiough  you  may  not  be 
apprized  that  I  have  frequenUy  written  to  him  upon 
tIiatBuh)ecL*>-MKLMOTH  {letters  0/  Ofcerw).  One 
i«/«rw  Uie  raagistraie  of  any  irregularity  that  pnsses : 
one  acfuainu  Uw  master  of  a  family  with  the  miscon- 
duct ot  liis  servants:  one  appriiet  a  perH>n  of  the  time 
wlicn  tie  will  be  obliged  10  appear.  Inform  is  used 
ll$ui«iively,  but  Uie  other  lenus  mortly  in  the  proper 
•enwr;  »  Reiigioii  mfvrms  us  tliat  misery  aiid  sin  were 
oroduced  i«igeitaer.*~JoBN80N. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 

Thoe  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to  Inform,  have 
acquired  by  their  application  an  impiirtant  distinction. 
Tnew/crr»«»t  being  he  wIhj  Informs  for  the  benefit  of 
WKTs,  and  the  informer  to  the  molestation  of  oiliers. 

;  .f^x**!!!  **/'»^'^t  communicates  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  and  what  the  m/oniin- communicates 
iL^lJ!^  *r"*'^*  "'  **e  «^»»o'«-  The  n^<»^aiil  is 
thanked  for  Jiis  clvlhiy  in  malcing  the  communication  ; 
•J*  ^f'T^^  undergoes  a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  Is 
thanked  by  nntone,  not  even  by  those  wlioein{)loy  him. 
We  may  ail  be  htformanU  In  our  turn,  If  we  know  of 
any  ihliif  of  which  another  may  be  Informed ;  '  Aye 
(saya  nor  Artist's  tii/wjiiaat),  but  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  y»»u  (Hiigarth)  w^re  as  good  a  portrait  painter 
a*  V  aiidvke.*— PiLXi  kotoh.  None  are  informers  who 
do  not  Inform  against  the  transgressors  of  any  law : 
•  Every  nieniber  of  Hociety  feels  and  acknowledges  the 
oecesMty  of  detecting  crimes,  yel  scarce  any  degree  of 
^"?V.*.'^  reputation  is  able  to  secure  an  tii/wmer  ftom 
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puUick  hatred.*— JosiisoN. 

INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE,  NOTICE, 
ADVICE. 

Information  (v.  n  inform)  signifies  the  thing  of 
whicJi  one  is  informed:  InteWgence,  from  Uie  Latin 
toiHltgo  in  understand,  signifies  that  by  which  one  is 
made  to  undeistand:  notice,  from  the  Latin  nUitia,  is 
Uiat  which  brings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge: 
odmce  (».  ^rfriee)  signifies  that  which  \»  made  known. 
Tbiwe  terms  come  very  n^-ar  to  each  other  in  ftlgiilfica- 
fimi,  hut  difllr  in  application:  information  is  the  most 
general  ntid  indHfinUe  of  all ;  the  three  others  are  but 
aMide*  of  mformalion.  Whatever  is  communicated  to 
tt»  b  tnformaUon,  be  it  publick  or  private,  open  or  con- 
cealed; '   "^ 

There,  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat. 

Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet.— Cowrax. 

Jf^tire,inteWfenee,tkni  admee.uremoaay  publick,  but 
particuhirly  the  former.  Information  and  notice  may 
he  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing; 
inteUtgenee  Is  mostly  coinmunicated  by  writing  or 
pnntinK ;  adoiees  are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  information 
t»  mostly  an  informal  mode  of  commniiicatlon ;  notice^ 
tatrlf/jrmM,  and  adoiee^  are  mosUy  formal  communi- 
eaUoits.  A  servant  elves  his  master  information^  or 
"".IS*  aends  anoilicr  information  (torn  rhe country ; 
maelstraics  or  ofilcere  give  notice  of  such  things  as  It 
eonoems  the  publick  to  know  and  to  observe ;  spies 
give  inteWgence  of  all  that  pai«es  under  their  notke ; 
or  tnteUigenee  Is  given  In  the  publick  prints  of  all  that 
pvsMs  worthy  of  notice ;  » My  lion,  whose  jaws  are  at 
aM  hour*  open  to  inteUigenee,  informs  me  that  there  are 
ft  few  enormous  weapons  still  hi  bein^.*— Stkklk.  A 
Bfllmry  eonunander  sends  advice  to  his  government  of 
flw*  operalfons  which  are  going  forward  under  his  dl- 
rvctloa ;  or  one  merchant  gives  ad«ic«  to  another  of 
the  M«e«  of  the  market ;  '  As  he  was  dfctatlng  to  his 
Bearers  with  great  aoihorfty,  there  came  In  a  gentleman 
^m  Qamwwf%  who  told  ua  that  thera  wera  serenJ 


letters  from  PrBiwe  just  come  In,  wUh  sdvwsthal  tka 
king  waa  in  good  health.'— A  sdsson. 

/ti/<mKa{<oii,  as  calculated  to  influence  men's  ac- 
tions, ought  10  be  correct :  those  wbo  are  mo  eager  ta 
know  what  is  passing,  are  oAen  mishfd  by  ftlse  infor- 
mation, Jfotiee^  n  it  aerves  either  to  warn  or  diracu 
ought  to  be  timely; 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  K«eiee^— Thomsom. 
No  law  of  general  interest  is  carried  into  effect  without 
timely  notice  being  given.     InteUigenee,  as  the  flrat 
Nitiiiiation  of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  early: 
advices^  as  entering  into  details,  ought  to  be  dear  and 
particular ;  ofllcial  adnicee  often  anfva  to  contradict  ^ 
non-official  intelligence. 

Information  and  intelligence^  when  applied  as  cha 
raeteristicks  of  men,  have  a  flvther  dbtjnction :  tha 
man  of  information  is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge;  but  a  man  of  intelligence  is  so 
denominated  on  account  of  his  undersuiiditig  as  well 
as  experience  and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
tntelligent  wUhout  information  ;  but  we  may  be  well 
informed  without  being  remarkable  for  intcWgence: 
a  man  of  information  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation ;  but  an  intelligent 
man  will  be  an  instructive  companion,  and  moat  fitted 
for  conducting  business. 

ACaUAlNTANCE,  FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 

Mquaintance  comes  fkom  acquaint^  which  Is  com 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  oc  or  s^  and  eacnit, 
in  old  French  coint,  TeuL  gekannt  known,  signifyiag 
known  to  one;  /offltitartfv  comes  from  familiar^  la 
Latin /amt/tarur  and/ami/ia,  signifying  known  as  one 
of  the  family ;  intimaey^  from  intimate  in  Latin  inte- 
matue^  participle  of  Mttmo  to  love  entirely,  from  tm-  ^ 
timuM  innermost,  signifies  known  to  the  innermost  i e- 
-  ffses  of  the  heart. 

These  terms  mark  diflerent  degrees  of  closencas  In 
the  social  intercourse;  acquaintance  ejcpreasing  less 
than  familiarity;  niid  that  less  than  intimacy;  *A 
slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constiiuies  an  acquaint' 
ance ;  to  be  familiar  requires  an  acquaintance  of  some 
standing ;  intimacy  supposes  such  an  acquaxntance  as 
is  supported  by  friendship.'_TRTTsi^R. 

^Acquaintance  springs  fh>m  occasional  Intercoarse; 
familiarity  is  produced  by  a  daily  intercounte,  which 
weara  ofiT  all  constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony  * 
intimacy  arises  not  merely  firom  Ihsqueni  intercourse! 
but  nnri'sprvedcomoiunlcatlon.  An  acquaintance  will 
be  occasionally  a  guetft ;  'An  acquaintance  is  a  being 
who  meets  us  wnh  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  us 
with  tiie  same  iMrearh  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  for  the 
most  trivial  good  and  ill  that  befalls  us.'—  Hawxxs- 
WORTB.  Ose  that  is  on  terms  of  familiarity  has  easy 
access  to  «ur  table ;  •  His  familiare  were  his  emire 
friends,  artd  could  have  no  interested  views  in  courting 
his  acf^atnfance.*— Stkklb.  An  intimate  lays  claim 
to  a  «hare  at  least  of  our  confidence;  'At  an  enier- 
tainsieni  given  by  Pisbtratus  to  some  of  his  inUmatee^ 
Thrai4ppus  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break 
odt  into  tiie  most  violent  abuse.'— CnMaaRLAnn  Au 
acqnnntance  with  a  person  aflbrds  but  littie  opnortu- 
nity  for  knowing  his  character ;  familiarity  puts  us  in 
the  way  of  seeing  his  foiUes,  rather  than  hirvlrtnca  • 
but  intimacy  enables  us  to  appreciate  his  wortii- 
•  rhoee  who  are  apt  to  be  famiiiar  on  a  slight  ae* 
quaintanee,  will  never  acquire  any  degree  of  inUmaew ' 

A  simple  aeqnmntanee  is  the  most  desirable  foottmr 
on  which  to  stand  witii  all  persons,  however  deserving^ 

Acquaintance  grew ;  tfi»  acqneanUnte  they  impiOTa 
To  friendship ;  friendship  ^pen'd  faiio  iove. 

Edsobr. 


The  unlicensed 


jJLCr^h',  u  **^®*^  «»nto<"r«'  '"«  uniicensea 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  famiUvrity  aflbrds 
but  too  ample  scope  for  tiie  indulgence  of  tiie  selfish 
and  unamiable  passions;  ♦  That/aiart/iirfty  produoca 
neglect  has  been  long  observed'-JoaNsSii.  aS. 
muciM  begun  in  love  often  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  choaaa 
ftienda  coaunoa^  beooma  •'-  "^ '^•«*a 
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Man  may  hvrt  a  thooaand  aeqaalntance,  and  not  one 
wfaoiB  iM  Rhituld  make  bis  imUmMU;  '•  Tiw  imtimaev 
between  llie  ftilier  of  Eugenlo  and'Aflreetia  produced 
a  lender  friendehip  between  bia  aisier  and  Atueila.'— 
HAWKicawoaTa. 

TheM  ternia  may  be  applied  to  thingi  as  well  as 
pervuiis,  in  which  case  they  bear  a  sliuilar  analogy. 
An  acfuaintancs  with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire 
ignorance  upon  it ;  famiUarit^  with  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  Requent  repetition;  and  uUiMecy  of  a 
steady  and  thorough  research ;  *  With  Houier's  heroes 
we  have  more  than  historical  aequainUMU :  we  are 
made  intimaU  with  their  habits  and  Bianuers.'— 
OuMBBRLAND.  *The  fretiueocy  of  envy  makes  it  so 
familiar^  that  it  escapes  our  notice.*— Johnson.  In 
our  intercourse  with  the  world  we  become  daily  ae- 
Quainted  with  fre&h  subjects  lo  engage  our  attention. 
Borne  men  have  by  extraordinary  diligence  acquired  a 
considerable  familiarity  with  wore  Uian  obe  language 
and  science ;  but  few,  if  Any,  can  boast  of  having 
poesesiied  an  intimaU  acqaaintane*  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  even  one  languace  or  science.  When  we 
can  tnualate  the  autbon  of  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  aequanUanee  with  it;  when  we  can 
speak,  or  write  it  freely,  we  may  be  said  to  bttfamiiiar 
with  It ;  but  an  intimate  aequaintanee  comprehends  a 
tliorougb  critical  tutitaacy  with  ail  the  nioeiiea  and 
ftubiictiea  of  its  structure. 

TO  KNOW,  BE  ACaUAINTED  WITH. 
To  k»ow  is  a  general  term ;  to  be  acquainted  tritk  is 
particular  («.  Aeqmaiutanee).  We  may  know  things 
•r  persons  tn  various  ways ;  we  may  know  them  by 
mune  only;  or  we  may  know  their  Internal  properties 
or  characters ;  or  we  may  simply  Initio  their  figure ; 
we  may  Jniow  ttiem  by  report ;  or  we  may  knew  them 
by  a  direct  intercourse :  one  is  acquaijUed  with  either 
a  penon  or  a  thing,  only  In  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
an  immediate  Intercourse  In  one*s  own  person.  Wc 
know  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicioua,  by 
being  a  witneas  to  bis  actions ; 

Is  there  no  iemp*rate  region  can  be  kn&wn^ 
Between  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone  1 
CouM  we  not  waike  fh>m  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme.— DaaaAM. 
We  become  aefuainted  with  a  perspn  by  frequently 
being  in  his  company;  *But  how  shall  I  express  my 
anguish  f^r  my  little  boy,  who  became  atemainted 
wUk  sorrow  as  soon  as  be  was  capable  of  reflection.* 
— MsuiOTH  {Lsttere  of  Oie0r»). 


KNOWLEDGE,  aClENCE,  LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 


Knowledge^  fVom  know^  in  all  probability  comes 
ftom  the  Latin  i»M«»,and  the  Greek  yivtoow ;  science. 
in  Latin  ecientia,  from  edo,  Greek  lemu  to  khow,  ana 
riDtSr  to  see  or  perceive;  teaming,  from  ieam,  signi- 
fies the  thing  learned;  eruditienj  In  LaUn  emditio^ 
comes  (h>m  erudio  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
br  ignorance. 

Knowledge  fai  a  general  term  which  simply  IropHas 
the  thing  known :  eeiemee^  learning,  and  erudition,  an 
modes  of  knowledge  qualified  by  some  collateral  idea : 
eeiaue  is  a  systematick  species  of  knowledge  which 
consists  of  rule  and  order ;  learning  Is  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  one  derives  from  schools,  or  through 
the  medinm  of  personal  instruction;  erudition  Is 
scholasiick  knowtedre  obtained  by  profound  research: 
knowledge  admits  of  every  possible  degree,  and  is  ex- 
preasly  opposed  to  Ignorance;  science,  leamang,  and 
erudition,  am  positively  high  degrees  of  knowluige. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  Is,  of  itselA  a  plea- 
aure,  independent  of  the  many  cxtnnsick  advantages 
which  it  brings  to  every  individual,  according  to  the 
station  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed;  the  pursuits  of 
ecienee  have  a  peculiar  Interest  for  men  or  a  peculiar 
turn:  those  Who  thirst  after  general  knowledge  may 
not  have  a  reach  of  intellect  to  take  the  comprehenalve 
survey  of  nature,  which  is  requisite  for  a  edenti^ 
man.  Learning  is  lea  dependent  on  the  genius,  than 
on  the  will  of  the  Individual ;  men  of  moderate  ulenia 
have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by  labour 
and  pcrse^rerance,  and  have  aeqnired  such  stores  of 
ieaming  as  have  oUisil  then  to  a  reipactabte  aiaclon 


lo  the  repnbllek  of  letten.  frtifbund  emOHien  b  (^ 
lained  but  by  few;  a  retentive  memory, patipnt  la 
dusiry,  and  deep  penetration,  are  r«quigites  for  one 
who  aspires  lo  the  title  of  an  erudite  man. 

Knowledge,  in  the  unqualified  and  oni  venal  sense,  is 
not  always  a  good :  Pope  says,  '*  A  illUe  knowledge  m 
a  dangerous  thing:"  it  Is  certain  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  paasioM 
are  ever  ready  lo  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  tliey  will  call  ta 
our  imiierfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid; 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  nsust  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  Ignorance.— DaaaAii. 
Sdenee  is  more  exempt  firom  this  danger;  but  ibe 
eeientifUk  man  who  forpM  to  make  experience  hfe 
guMe,  as  many  are  a|it  to  do  in  Die  present  da^,  will 
wander  In  the  regions  of  idle  speculation,  and  sink  ta 
the  quicksands  of  skepticism ; 

O  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  aits, 
The  soul  of  eciencej  and  the  queeu  of  souls. 

B.  ioMaov. 
Learning  is  more  generally  and  piaetlealty  osefiii  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  eeience;  while  It  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  sentinienta,  and 
manners  of  former  ages :  it  serves  to  purliy  the  seaii- 
ments,  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  eiert  the 
powers ;  but  the  pursuit  of  thai  learning  which  coa- 
sists  merely  in  the  knowledge  of  words  or  in  the  study 
of  editions,  is  even  worse  than  a  useless  employment 
of  the  time;  *  As  learning  advanced,  new  works  weit 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  Uiink  with  little  inr 
prnvemeni  of  the  art  of  translation.'— Jounaoii.  Eru- 
dition is  always  good,  it  docs  not  merely  serve  m 
ennoble  the  pu«e«uior,  but  it  adds  to  the  stock  of  iai- 
portant  knowledge ;  it  serves  the  cause  of  religion  aad 
morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of  men  to  the  grandest 
objpcts  of  inquiry ;  *■  Two  of  Uie  French  clergy  with 
wlK>m  I  passed  uxy  evening  were  men  of  deap  smda 
Cum.'— Bdeks. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 
According  to  the  origin  of  these  wor^  UUor,  IB 
Latin  Uteroy  signifies  any  ducument  composed  of 
written  letters;  and  ef^ieiU,  in  Greek  IvifaX^  freia 
/nfAAw  to  send,  signifies  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  ta 
any  one ;  consequently  the  former  is  the  genertck,  the 
latter  the  specifick  term.  Letter  Is  a  term  aluigether 
Ibrailiar,  it  may  be  used  for  whatever  is  written  by  one 
friend  to  anotlier  in  doniestick  life,  or  for  the  pubHck 
documents  of  this  dtiscription,  which  have  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  the  lettere  of  Madame  da 
t^avigny,  the  letters  of  Pope  or  of  Swtfl,  and  even 
ttiose  which  were  written  by  tite  ancients,  as  the  inters 
of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca :  but  in  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  epistles,  as  a  term  most  adapted  vo 
whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the 
same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  peculariy  solemn  m 
lu  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epilliet,  as  tfce 
e7»M<ie5  of  St.Paul,  St.  Peter,  St  John,  St.Jode;  aad 
1^  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poetry  is  written  la 
the  epistolary  form  is  denominated  an  enistle  rather 
than  a  letter,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  ta 
the  emetles  of  Horace,  or  tlie  epistles  of  Boilenu ;  and 
finalqr,  whatever  is  addressed  by  way  of  dedicalioa 
is  denominated  a  dedicatory  epistie.  Ease  and  a 
friendly  familiarity  sliould  characterize  the  leUer:  sen- 
timent and*  instrnctimi  are  always  conveyed  by  aa 
epistle, 

LBTTERfl,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 
Inters  and  Uterature  signify  knowledge,  derived 
through  the  medium  of  written  leUers  or  boolBS,  that 
is,  Information:  learning  (v.  Knowledge)  b confined  to 
that  which  to  communicated,  that  is,  scholastick  know 
ledge.  The  tenn  men  of  letters,  or  the  repubikk  of 
letters,  comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves  lo  tba 
cultivation  of  tbeir  minds ;  'To  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  the  duties  of  life  are  inconsirteot  with  muck 
study ;  and  the  hours  which  they  wuuM  spend  opoa 
letters  mast  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  anj  faaal 
lies.*~JoiiN80x.  Literaro  societies  have  for  llieir  ob 
ject  the  diffiision  of  general  information :  teeamed  a 

Ilea  propose  to  Uieniselves  the  hixber  object  of  est 

ing  the  bounds  of  science,  and  increaaing  the  sum  •f 
human  knowledge.    Mra  of  leUers  have  a  iimwium 
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>i  ■iiilUiain  liilii  Hiii  Wghw  rlirlri  litemry  mm  can 
•iwajra  dad  reMMireea  for  ibeimeivet  in  their  own  80d- 
ety:  Uarwod  men,  or  men  of  ieainung^  are  more  Uie 
oUecte  of  respeet  and  admiraikNi  than  of  imtudon ; 
*Ue  tlwt  racalii  ttae  auenlion  of  mankind  to  any  part 
•r  Umrmmg  wMcJi  time  luu  left  behind  it,  may  tw  truly 
Maid  10  advance  ibe  UUrmtwe  of  hkowa  age.*— Johr- 


CHARACTEK,  LETTER. 

durmeur  comm  from  the  Greek  vapoirr^  signifying 
an  impramioo  or  mark,  from  xafMurvw  u>  imprint  or 
•laiup:  iUUr^  to  French  Ifttrf,  Ijaiin  Utera.  U  probably 
contracted  (h»m  Ufiura^  eigiiifyiitg  wbai  it  legible. 

OlarccC«r  ia  lu  Utltr  aa  the  gunue  to  the  8|iecles: 
every  tetter  la  r  ekaraeteri  but  every  ekaracUr  is  not 
a  leUtr.  Oimraeter  is  an^  printed  mark  that  lerves  to 
jenignate  aomelhlng ;  a  ietler  ia  a  species  of  cAaraeier 
which  Is  the  eomututed  part  of  a  word.  Shorthand 
and  hieroglyptaicka  consial  of  dUtraeUrs^  but  not  of  let- 
leiv. 

Ckmrmeier  Is  employed  figuratively,  but  Utter  It  not 
A  grateful  person  has  the  favours  which  are  conferred 
«pon  him  written  In  iiuhlible  characUrs  upon  his 
heart ;  *  A  dladainAil,a  subtle,  and  a  susplcioiM  teni|ter, 
k  dl^playtod  in  eharmcUrg  that  are  aliuost  unlvenally 
widerstood.*— Uawkkswoeth. 

BCHOLAft,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

StkMar  and  diadple  are  both  applied  to  such  as  learn 
from  olhem :  but  tlie  former  Is  said  only  of  thtise  who 
lenra  the  rudiments  of  kimwMge:  the  latter  of  one 
who  acquire*  any  art  or  science  from  the  in^trucUon  of 
f  miiJraf ;  the  sekolar  Is  oppbeed  to  the  teacher,  Uiu  dt«- 
dpU  Id  the  master :  children  am  always  tckolars ;  adult 
peraiNis  may  be  dudpUs^ 

Sekoiar»  chiefly  wuphiy  tbenwelveB  In  the  study  of 
vnc^;  ddseimies,  tu  tlw  4iaeipl€»  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  study  ofthlofi:  we  are  the  «cAWar«  of  anyone 
ander  wlio^te  care  we  are  placed,  or  from  whom  we 
learii  any  thing,  g<iod  or  bud  ;  '  The  RoiuansconresdHl 
tbeifiaulves  the  aekelara  of  the  Greeks.*— Johksom. 
We  are  the  dutcipUs  only  of  distinguished  perantis  or 
su^b  nn  comniuuicate  either  knowUnlge  or  opinions, 
UHeful  or  otherwise ;  *  We  are  not  the  diadpUs  ni  V«il- 
laire.* — Bvaaa.  Children  are  sometimes  loti  apt  aeko- 
Ur$  in  hraniiiig  evil  I'rmu  one  anoUier. 

A  mmpU  in  a  sfiecies  of  gekoUr  wlio  is  under  the  im- 
meittate  and  personal  superiutendaiice  of  the  {lersnn 
from  ivIhhu  he  receiven  hi«  nistruc'ion.  The  Laiin  word 
pmpMm*  McniAiM  a  fatliurleM  child,  or  a  man  child  under 
ace  and  in  ward,  in  which  sense  it  ii*  aluo  sonieiinies  used 
k»  the  term  ward ;  hut  in  the  ordinary  .icc<inaitoit  of 
tlie  lerui  it  now  couiprcliend^  the  idea  of  InKUrucliou 
Bo'e  than  that  of  wardship  and  superintendence ; 

My  maat4T»ucalo  her,  and  she  hath  taught  bar  suitor, 

Ue  btaug  her  pnpd^  to  become  her  tHh»r. 

BHAE9PBA.aB. 


SCHOOL,  ACAUCMT. 

*l'he  Latin  term  seAoU  signifies  a  loitering  place,  a 
place  for  desultory  cuiiversaikm  or  Instruction,  from 
Mm;  Greek  exoAi)  leisure;  hence  H  has  been  eztendod 
hi  aiiv  iiiace  wliere  liistnicUon  Is  fiven,  panicul.'irly 
ihal  which  is  comniunleaied  to  yonll^  which  being  an 
t»*y  tt'k  lo  on<*  who  Is  Ikniiliar  Willi  this  subject  ut  con- 
•tde  eil  ns  a  rehuaiitm  rather  thaa  a  labour ;  aeadeai|f 
i|t;riv«^  iu  name  from  the  Greek  huAtipia  the  name  of 
a  piibtick  |*hic«  la  AUieaa.  where  the  pnilosoplwr  Plato 
iri*t  gM%e  bitf  lecturen,  whleli  afterward  becmiie  a  place 
of  fc^Ni  U«  learned  men;  lieiiea  soeieiies  of  learned 
nvn  iiave  since  been  termed  acmiemiea. 

rUe  leading  Mea  In  Che  word  aekoal  Is  that  of  tn- 
sirnc  to«i  ci%«u  and  dnetrine  reerlved :  in  the  word  ae«- 
d  myt*  tiiai  of  aHSiiciaiion  among  those  who  have  al* 
nmdy  l««rtied:  hence  we  apeak  in  the  literal  sense  of 
lUr  sfjfcsgf  ivh^re  yoiiiif  peni«ms  meet  to  be  mught,  or  In 
Ua;  f  j(U*Hdt^  and  moral  seoseof  tlia  old  and  new  kckaaL 
Uif  PvllMit'treaa  aekocl^  the  philoanpbical  school,  and 
Ibr  liki* ;  *  Tlie  world  Ik  a  great  aekool  wb^re  di-ceit,  in 
«n  i>-  forms,  Ik  one  of  the  hMswHis  timl  is  Aral  leariiH.*— 
BLAia.  B^it  ihe  a^adswir  of  arts  orscieiioes,  the  French 
sra.t'wy,  being  uieiiifa«ni  of  auy  aeademf^  and  the  like ; 
As  Car  uUwr  eradnaMi  aucJt  fls  liluea  lor  paiutln^, 


sculptnre,  or  archlieecnre;  we  bavenoCao  much  u  liennl 

the  proposal.'— SBAFTBaauaY. 


EDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING. 

Instructun  and  krtedimg  are  lo  tdmeation  as  parts  to 
a  whole;  mwCtmcIim  respects  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  braeding  the  manneia  or  outward  con- 
duct;  but  sdiicattsa  comprehends  not  only  both  these 
but  the  Ibrniationof  the  ii*ind,theregiilaUonof  the  bean, 
and  the  establiuhinent  of  the  prinoiples :  good  instnulion 
makes  one  wiser ;  good  breeding  makes  oue  mora  p^ 
lishodand  agreeable;  good  education  makes  one  really 

S;(N)d.  A  want  of  edueatwu  will  always  be  to  liie  injuiy 
f  nm  to  the  ruin  of  the  suflbrer :  a  want  of  inatruetian 
is  of  more  or  less  ioconveuienoe,  according  to  circum 
stances :  a  want  of  ArSMb'a^  only  unfits  a  man  Rtt  the  so. 
clety  of  the  cult!  vaied.  fUmcation  belongs  to  the  period 
of  childhood  and  youth ;  '  A  mother  tella  her  Infuit  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  tlie  child  remembers  the  pro- 
podiiion,  and  is  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  purposes 
of  liff^  till  the  couraeof  his  admcution  bringa  hini  among 
nhlkMophers,  wlio  fright  him  fnmi  his  former  knowledge 
by  idUiig  him  that  ftjur  Is  a  certain  aggregate  of  units/ 
—Johnson.  InaUmetion  may  be  given  at  different 
agea:  *To  Wustraie  ona  thing  by  Its  resemblance  lo 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  po(Hibir  and  efflc9> 
clous  art  of  tiMtfiurCum.*— Johnson.  Oood  breeding 
Is  best  learned  in  the  early  part  of  life;  *  Mv  breading 
abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of  the  world  than  yours 
haa  done.*— WaNTWuaTH. 

IGNORANT,  ILLITERATE,  UNLEARNED. 

UNLBriERED. 
Ignaremty  In  Latin  ignortma^  from  the  privative  if 
or  <a  and  n^ro^  or  the  Greek  yiw&vms,  signifies  not 
knowing  things  In  general,  or  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular circoiiHitance ;  anlcomsd,  illiterate^  and  untat^ 
teredo  arecompari^  with  ignorant  in  the  general  senaa. 
sat  Is  a  oompreheindve  tenn ;  It  iiichides  wan* 
viedge  to  any  degree  from 
kiwrst,  and  cniiseqiieiitly  includes  tlie  other  term 


iUi- 


Ignort  . 

of  kiKiwIedge  to  any  degree  from  the  highest  lo  tlw 
and  cniiseqiieiitly  includes  tlie  other  terms,  iUi- 
tfraU^mnUmrwad^  and  nmUueredt  which  expreaa  diflhr 
eut  (hriiis  of  ignorance ; 
He  said,  and  sent  Cylleiilus  with  command 
To  free  tlie  porta  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
To  Trojan  Kiiests;  lent,  ignormntoC  fate, 
The  queen  might  force  them  firom  her  town  and  staler 

DavoBN. 
tgwramce  Is  not  always  to  one's  dfaigrace,  since  it  !■ 
not  always  one's  fkuii;  the  term  Is  not  tliea*ibredl- 
rr-ctly  reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  is  an  ob> 
JHci  of  ptiy,  rnthcr  than  condeuina:iT»n ;  but  whi:n  ign^- 
ranee  is  C4»U|iled  with  i«li'-«oiiC(.>it  and  (iresuiiiptluti,  h 
is  a  iierffwt  d«irr>rnilty :  lience  tlie  word  illiterate^  which 
is  utw^  only  in  such  cases  as  to  liecome  a  Um-iii  of  re* 
proach:  an  ifnoramt  man  who  kccm  up  u>  teach  oibere, 
is  tenntxl  an  i///t<rrat<  preacher ;  and  quacks,  whetliet  in 
ri'llekin  or  medicine,  Iruui  tlie  very  nature  of  llieir  call- 
Siur,  are  altogetlier  an  illiterate  race  of  men.  1'ba 
words  nnlformed  and  unlettered  are  exempt  frnin  such 
unfavourable  asaociaitons.  A  modest  man,  wlio  n^akea 
no  preieuHions  to  learning,  may  suitably  apologixe  for 
his  siipiMised  doficlencies  by  saying  lie  is  an  nntearned 
or  nn  Uttered  man ;  the  former  is,  however,  a  larm  of 
more  (kiulli.nr  iiso  than  the  latter.  A  man  may  be  da> 
scrib«>d  either  ns  generally  unlearned,  or  aa  aa/«anird  hi 
particular  sciences  or  arts;  to*  unlaarned  in  history; 
unlearned  in  nhilonophy ;  *  DecaiiKe  this  ductrine  may 
have  appeared  to  the  unlearned  light  mid  whliusical,! 
must  lake  Imve  to  unfold  the  winloin  and  antiquiiy  of 
my  first  prniKisitlnn  In  the«e  my  f»<ays,  to  wit,  that 
*' every  worthier  man  Is  n  dead  man/' *— Adoisox. 
We  say  of  a  penwm  that  he  it*  unlearned  In  tlie  ways  of 
the  world :  and  a  poet  nifly  describe  hii*  muse  as  nnl^ 
tered;  '  AJax,tlin  hniighty  cliiet*,  the  unlettered  midier, 
liad  no  way  of  making  hia  anger  known,  but  by  gkionr 
sttllenncsa.'— Johnson. 


TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE,  ENLIGHTEN.   ' 
ntuminatr,  in  Latin,  i»«siiaaiv«,  participle  of  iir«- 
suiu>,  and  enligkUn^  from  Ihe  noun  Itght^  both  denoig 
ihcciiinniunicaiiirnof  light ;  the  Ibnner  in  the  naturaL 
the  lattor  hi  the  moral  sen  w.    IVe  iUnminaU  by  meaui 
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of  artificial  liflila;  tba  aaa  tUwiitealM  the  world  1^  ila 

owu  lifkt ; 

Reason  oar  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply, 
Tbaii  that  the  sun  UUminatea  the  sky  1— Prior. 
Preaching  and  Insinictloa  enligkten  the  minds  of  men; 
*  Bui  if  neither  yiNi  nor  I  can  gather  so  much  from 
these  places,  tliey  will  tell  us  it  is  because  we  are  not  in- 
wardly eiiifj!*(«Md.*-  South.  lUnmme  is  but  a  poetick 
variadon  of  UUmmaU;  as,  the  Sun  of  Righieousoeas 
iUumhud  the  benighted  world ; 

What  In  me  Is  dark 
JUmmhu;  what  b  low,  raise  and  support. 

MlLTOR. 

iUvwMttMW  am  employHl  as  publlck  demonstratlona 
of  ioy :  no  nation  is  now  termed  tnligktaud  but  such 
•a  have  received  the  light  of  the  GoepeL 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE.  CIVILIZATION, 
KEFINEMBNT. 

Chi/avattMi,  from  the  Laiin  chAm,  denotes  the  act  of 
•nZcteatny,  or  sutc  of  being  euUivaUd :  euUure  figni- 
Aes  the  stale  only  of  being  c«itt»«lc4 ;  civUualum  sig- 
nlfiea  tlie  act  of  tmtUumg^  or  state  of  being  citnliud; 
r^emcut  denoiM  the  act  of  r^fuungt  or  the  state  of 

Cultivation  Is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the 
thing  that  grows ;  eultmrm  to  that  In  which  It  grows. 
The  cultivation  of  fltrwers  will  not  ie|«y  the  labour 
unie«s  the  soil  be  pre|mr«d  by  proper  culture.  In  Uie 
same  manner,  wlien  speaking  nguratlvely,  we  say  tlie 
eultM9ation  of  any  art  or  science ;  tin*  cmltivatfon  of 
ona*a  tB»te  or  iiiclinaik>n,  may  be  said  lu  cuntribntc  to 
one's  own  skill,  or  tlie  perfect  km  of  the  thing  ititetf; 
but  tlie  uiUMl  raquim  cuitairs  prevliMisly  to  this  parti- 
eular  exertion  of  tlie  powers ;  *  Notwithstanding  tlib 
.  Ihculty  (of  toi^e)  must  be  In  some  measuie  bunt  witli 
us,  titere  are  several  methods  of  euUivuting  and  lun- 
provlng  iL'— Appisoii. 

But  tho*  Heav'n 
In  every  breath  has  sown  thvse  early  seeda 
Of  love  and  adniiratifm,  ytft  In  vain 
Without  fair  culturt**  khid  parental  aid. 

Akkmsidb. 
CivUiiatio*  fa  the  first  stage  of  euUivation ;  rrfine- 
ment  to  the  last :  we  eimh'M  vavages  by  dlviisiintf  uiein 
of  their  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of 
anch  ansHs  are  requisite  for  etvi/  sorluiy;  ue  c«/(f 
vatt  peoph*  in  itenerni  by  calling  fortiitlieir  powers  into 
RCtioii  and  iiideiiendent  exertion ;  we  repte  litem  by 
the  inlrodiiciii>n  af  tlie  liberal  arts. 

The  liitroduciion  of  Chrtotianity  has  been  the  best 
means  of  dvilitiug  the  rudest  nailona.     TYvt  cultiva- 
Umn  of  the  mind  in  serious  uursuils  tends  to  rrfiuB  llie 
ieniimi-nis  witliout  debiliiatlng  Uie  cliaracter ;   but  the 
tnliivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursurd  to  a  vi- 
cious extent,  so  as  to  introduce  an  excessive  refinement 
of  feeling  that  is  iiicoinpatible  with  real  nianluiesa ; 
To  etvUite  the  rude  unpolisird  world 
And  lav  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws, 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  in  man, 
ToeuUrpate  the  wild  licentious  Mvage 
With  wisditm,  discipline,  and  lib'ral  arts. 
Til' cninelliithnients of  lite!  Virtues  like  thcst 
Make  human  nature  shine.— AoDtsoR. 
Pnetry  iiiak*si  a  principal  anuiaemeiit  among  unpo. 
IMied  nailoirif,hui  In  a  country  verghig  to  the  uxtrenijs 
of  n^flnemcmtt  painting  and  iiiuslck  oiinie  In  for  a  share.* 

GOLSSMITH. 

Cultivatiifn  Is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things ;  d- 
vilitation  is  applied  to  men  collectively,  rrjls«ai«n(  to 
men  individually :  we  may  eulUvat*  the  mind  or  any 
of  it*  operatioi*s ;  or  we  may  cte/trvals  tlie  ground  or 
any  thing  that  grows  UDon  tlie  gniuod ;  we  ctvi/ixs  na- 
tioiis ;  we  r^as  tlie  mlud  or  the  manners. 


BUAVITY,  URBANITY. 
Sunitf  Is  literally  sweetnna ;  and  ttr^antCy  the  re- 
imenient  of  the  city,  In  dlHtincilon  with  Ihn  country : 
Inrjwiiuch,  therefore,  ax  a  (lolite  education  teiidto  to 
•oOLen  ilie  mind  and  the  manners,  It  produces  euavttf  ; 
but  suavity  May  Mimeilnies  arise  fmm  natural  tem|i«r, 
•nd  exist  Uierefore  without  urbnitif;   although  there 


eannol  be  uHmiitf  without  anavitf.  By  flw  nmmlf 
of  our  manners  we  gaiu  the  love  of  those  around  us; 
by  the  urk^uitg  of  our  maiineni  we  render  ourselves 
agreeable  compaiiioua ;  *■  'Vlw  virtue  ealk^  urkamitf  by 
tlie  mnraliata,  or  a  courtly  behaviour,  eonsiata  ki  a  de- 
sire  to  please  the  company  .'—Fora.  Hence  also  arises 
another  dlstiiictiim  that  tlie  term  «ii«i>ify  may  be  ap- 
plied U)  ottier  tilings,  as  the  voice-,  or  tlie  style ;  *The 
numitf  of  Menandk.Y*s  style  mlglH  be  more  to  Phi- 
tarch's  taste  than  tlie  irregular  sublimity  of  Aris- 
b>plianes.'— Ct;MBBRi.A.ifD.  Urbanitf  to  applied  to 
only. 


CIVIL,  POLITE. 
ChiL  In  French  cteil«,  Latin  eieiiis,  frooi  ctsu  • 
citlxen,  signilk«  belonging  to  or  becoming  a  citizen; 
polite^  hi  French  poU^  Laun  pelitus^  participle  of  petim 
to  poitoh,  signifies  literally  polichctl. 

Tliese  two  rpitlwts  are  employed  to  denote  diflbrral 
modes  of  actliig  in  social  liitercounc ;  pUiu  expressoa 
more  than  dvil;  it  Is  possible  to  bo  dvil  wltlmut  be 
ing  peliu:  polUuM*  supposes  ttuiUtif  ami  aomethlag 
hi  addiiloN. 

Civility  to  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  eoadltkm,  or 
country ;  all  havean  opportunity  with  equal  pmpiietT  ol 
being  ctvii,  but  it  to  not  so  witii  politeness ;  thto  rM)uiRa 
a  cenain  degree  of  equality,  at  kasi  Uie  equaltfy  of 
education ;  It  wouki  be  contradictorv  for  masteia  and 
servants  rich  and  poor,  learned  «iid  unlearned,  to  be 
poUu  to  each  otlwr.     Cwlitf  to  a  ChrialiaD  duty; 
tliere  are  times  wlien  every  man  ought  to  be  cieil  ts 
hto  neighbour:  politeness  to  ratlier  a  v<»tuntary  ' 
linn  of  ourselves  to  oilieia;  among  ilie  inJcriuur 
eivilitjf  is  IndtopeiiMable ;  an  uneioil  person  ui  a  su 
iiattt  station  to  ui  obnoxious  member  of  society ; 
He  has  gnod  nature, 
And  I  have  good  maimera, 
Hto  sons  too  are  cteti  to  me,  because 
1  do  not  firetend  u>  be  wiser  ilian  they. — Qtwat. 
Among  the  hl^ier  orders,  politeness  to  oAen  a  nfafli* 
tule ;  and  where  the  form  and  fifiirit  arc  ci>ii.bintd.  It 
supersedes  the  necesfiiy  of  ciriUtp :  polilemess  to  the 
Bweeten*-r  of  human  society  ;  it  gives  a  charm  to  er«ry 
tiling  that  is  said  and  done ;  '  Tlie  true  ellecl  of  genuiae 
politeness  seeiiM  to  be  rather  ease  than  pleatsure.'— 

JOBNSOW. 

Cfvililf  to  contented  with  nleashig  when  the  occa- 
sion oflVrs:  volitenesa  seeks  tlie  npportuniiy  to  pteas» 
it  prevents  tlie  necesdhy  of  aokiiiif  by  antlcitiatlBg  Iht 
wishes ;  It  to  full  of  delicate  atientions,  and  to  an  ac- 
tive benevolence  In  tiie  iiuiior  concerns  of  life. 

Oviltty  to  anxk>u8  not  to  olTeiid,  but  It  often  givM  pale 
IVom  Ignorance  or  erronr:  poliuness  sindiesall  the 
cumsiances  and  sliuaiions  of  men  ;  It  enters  into  their 
characters,  suits  Itself  !o  their  liumr>uf*,  and  even  yiekto 
indulgently  to  their  weakntvves ;  its  object  to  no  tosslo 
l^void  iiiving  |iakn  than  to  study  to  aflSird  pteasure. 

Grilitp  Is  dictated  bv  the  di*eire  of  act  vhig,  poUteiust 
by  that  of  pleasing :  ewtlitf  oOen  confines  iihelf  m  the 
bare  Intentiou  of  serving ;  politeness  hM»kalotheactioB 
and  Us  consequences :  wiieu  a  iieasaitt  b«  etrtf  lie  often 
does  the  reverse  of  what  wouM  be  dtvlred  of  him ;  he 
takes  no  he*'d  of  tlie  wants  and  necessities  of  others: 
politeness  c««iisiders  what  is  due  to  nUieia  and  from 
others:  it  dttes  nnihing  superfluoui4y ;  men  of  good 
breeding  think  before  they  s|ieak,  and  nrnve  before  they 
act.  It  is  nrcessarv  lo  be  civil  without  bring  trouble 
some,  and  poUu  without  being  aflteted. 

Civility  requires  nothing  but  giNtdnesa  of  Intentkm} 
it  may  be  asandaled  whh  the  coarMst  manners,  the 
graseesi  Ignorance,  and  the  intal  want  of  all  cuilnie :  po 
liteneos  requires  peculiar  profjerticsof  tlieliead  and  tfal 
hearty  natural  and  artificial ;  much  aondnesa  acd  m 
lleuess  of  character,  an  even  current  of  feeling,  quich* 
ncss  and  refined  delicacy  of  senilnieiii,  a  command  of 
temper,  a  general  Insight  into  men  and  iiuinnens  and  e 
tlHiroiiRh  acquaintance  wlUi  the  fonns  of  siicleiv. 

Civihtp  to  not  infEompaitble  with  the  harshest  ex 
pressions  tif  ime'k  (eflings;  it  allows  tlie  aticranoe  oC 
all  a  roan  thinks  without  regard  toperstm,  time,  orsea 
son;  it  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  angry  paaonnet 
politeness  cnjnlns  upon  us  t«>  say  iniiblng  to  another 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  to  ourselves ;  « 
laya  nt  least  a  lemporarv  constraint  on  aH  the  angry 
|Mii«don«,  and  (irevents  all  turbulent  commotions. 

Civility  to  always  the  tatne ;  whatever  to  ouse  eterf 
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b  thiraya  ■(>,  ud  MkDOwlediBd  M  Hieh  b7  all  peraom ; 

bonee  tbe  term  twU  may  be  applied  Hgitratively  Iti  Uie 

■ameaeuae; 

I  heard  a  merimid  oa  a  dolphin's  iMck, 
tillering  Mich  dulwt  and  bariuoiiious  aonndSi 
Tliat  Um  rude  aea  grew  eivii  at  her  aong. 

SHAKapCABB. 

Prntitenesa  Tarles  with  the  AuhioM  and  timen ;  what  Is 
polite  in  one  age  or  in  one  country  may  lie  uHpoltte  in 
another ;  *  A  polite  country  squire  Bliail  niaiie  you  aa 
many  Imws  in  half  an  liour  aa  would  ^erve  a  courtier 
for  a  wenlc.'— Addison. 

ifa'eiUtg  be  mit  a  i^pleiidid  virtue,  it  baa  at  least  tbe 
racomm*;iidationoftieiMgKenuine  and  harmless, having 
•oihiiig  aniticial  in  it:  it  admits  of  no  gloM,  and  will 
never  deceive ;  it  is  tiie  true  etpresaion  of  good  will, 
the  companion  of  respect  In  iuferiours,  of  condtisceu- 
aion  in  superloura,  of  iiunianity  and  kindness  in  equals : 
pmlUenest  spings  from  «lucatiou,  ia  llie  otfbpriuK  of 
refinement,  and  consists  mucti  in  ilieexteriour:  itotlen 
rests  cotttimted  with  the  bare  iuiliaiiou  of  virtue,  and  is 
distingukibcd  into  true  and  false;  in  the  laUercaaeii 
may  be  abuMsd  for  the  woraiof  purpnaea,  and  serve  aa  a 
mask  to  conceal  maUgiiaui  pastiiona  under  tbe  apfiear- 
ance  of  kindness;  hence  it  is  ptRwible  to  be  polite  in 
fcrm  without  being  civile  or  any  ibiug  else  that  is  good. 

CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 
(XvUio.  Crnii^politeh;  obliging,  fhmi  oblift,  signifies 
either  doing  wliat  ohlign^  or  ready  to  oblige ;  com- 
ploircmC,  in  French  cvM^i/aisaai,  conies  from  eomptaire 
to  pleaae,  signifyin-j  ready  to  please. 

OEvtl  i«>  more  general  th^u  obliging:  one  is  always 
tioil  when  one  is  obliging^  but  one  is  not  always 
obliging  when  one  to  eioil :  eomplateanee  is  more  than 
aither,  it  refines  upon  both ;  it  is  a  branch  of  poUteneso 
(«.  doU^  poUte). 

Ova  regards  the  manner  aa  well  aa  the  aetion, 
ohiiging  reapecta  the  action,  eemplnUoiKt  inctud<«  all 
the  circaroatances  of  tlie  action :  to  be  civil  ia  to  pleaae 
by  any  word  or  action  ;  '  Pride  to  never  more  ofleuflve 
than  when  it  condescends  to  be  cieii.'--CrMBKKLAMD. 
To  be  obliging  to  to  perlorm  aonie  attual  aervice ; 
The  shepherd  home 
Hiea  merry-hearted,  and  by  tnrnH  reiieTra 
Tlie  ruddy  milknintd  of  Iter  brirnuiinv  pail, 
The  beauty  wliom  p«rlia|M  his  wlil<^  heart 
Sincerely  lovps,  by  that  best  lanftungn  shown 
Of  cordial  glanses,  and  obliging  deeds. 

Thomson. 
To  be  eompUifomt  to  to  do  a  aeririce  in  the  time  and 
manner  that  is  most  suitable  and  acp*eabli; ;  '  I  seein'd 
so  pleased  with  what  evttry  onf  said,  and  smiled  with 
ao  much  camplaieancf.  at  all  tlieir  pretty  fancies,  tliat 
though  I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  discourse,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  they  hwked  upon  me  as  very 
asreeahle  com |iany.*— Addison.  Oriii/iijf  requires  no 
efC»f(;  tn  be  obliging  aiuaya  costs  the  airent  some 
IfouMe ;  romplnisanre.  rcniiires  attenCimi  and  nbnerva- 
IhMi;  a  pennn  is  civil  in  liis  leply  oi.liging  In  leridinc 
asairtance.  cmplainant  in  his  auentions  to  hix  friends. 
One  is  habitually  civil ;  obliging  from  dispnsition ; 
oomplaismnt  frrwi  edncaiioti  and  dltsposition :  it  is 
aece^aary  to  be  civil  witimut  beinc  free,  to  be  obliging 
without  being  sJCcmm,  to  be  etfmpfsTsaae  wilhoat  being 


COUHTFX>U8,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

Court^onm^  from  toort^  denotm  properly  belonging  to  a 
€»nrt,  and  by  a  natural  exlensi<m  of  the  a  use,  suitable 
■O  a  court :  ronploiMont  (v.  Complnioanee). 

Comrt'ou9  In  one  n^pcct  comprphfnds  in  it  more  than 
t/omplmioint ;  tl  inchidc*  tiie  manner  as  well  as  the 
action :  ii is,  pn»p"riys{«Hkinff,  pniishfd cotploioonep : 
em  the  other  luiiid,  compUitanee  includes  more  of  the 
^vpttnUum  in  It  t*<an  eourt'owtn'uie ;  It  has  leaa  of  the 
poflsb,  iMit  more  of  tlie  rnality  of  kindness. 

Comrt'ononeoo  displaya  itaelf  in  tlie  addren  and  the 


And  t»»«n  1  stole  nil  eovrteitf  from  Heaven, 

And  A'o^'A  nivratf  in  such  hmnitity, 

That  I  did  iduck  alliance  fnmi  meii*s  hf^nrta. 

SflAXSPKAKB 


Cswjitauancs  displays  itself  In  direct  good  ofiioea,  pi»- 
ticularly  in  complying  with  the  wtohesof  oUiers;  *Tb 
comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  in  some  degree 
the  duty  ofa  aocial  being ;  because  by  compliance  imly 
he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  becoow 
useful ;  but  as  tiie  end  ia  om  to  be  lost  for  tbe  sake  of 
llie  nieans,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  for  cootpUi- 
saiccs.*— Johnson.  QturUovsnene  is  most  suiisble  for 
strangers ;  complaisance  for  friends  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  among  welt-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  it  ia  an 
invariable  rule  to  addreas  each  other  eoart/vvsiy  on  all 
occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whether  acquainted  or 
otherwise ;  ttiere  is  a  dt>gree  of  complaieanee  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
menibersof  the  same  family,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  endangt^ring  tlie  harmony  of  their  intercouraeb 
Courtiff,  tiMiugh  derived  froni  the  same  word  aa 
conrteoue,  is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  it  in  point  of 
sense;  it  denotes  a  likeness  to  a  covrt^  but  not  a  like- 
ness which  is  favourable ;  cowtly  to  to  covrteons  aa 
the  fbrni  lo  the  reality ;  the  courtly  consists  of  tlie  ex- 
teri<»ur  only,  the  latter  of  the  exteriour  combined  with 
llie  spirit ;  tiie  former  tlierefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted  with  the  latter, 
which  must  necefwartiy  suppoee  liie  contrary :  a  conrtip 
demeanour,  or  a  conrtier-hke  demeanour  may  be  auU> 
able  on  certain  orxasiooa ;  but  a  oowrteous  demeauoiir 
ia  always  desii  able; 
In  our  own  time  (excuae  some  eourtlp  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addiaon*a  remains.— Pont. 
Conrtlf  may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  to 
things:  but  comrtfon*  has  always  reHpectto  persona 3 
we  may  speak  of  a  eonrtty  style,  or  courtlp  grandeur ; 
but  we  alwaya  speak  of  eourUou*  behaviour,  com 
teona  language,  and  the  like. 

Tea,  I  know 
Be  had  a  troublesome  oM-fashinn'd  wny 
Of  shocking  tonrtlp  can  with  horrid  tiuih. 

Tbomsow 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED,  GENTEEL 

Polite  (v.  Gvit)  denotes  a  quality ;  poliehei,  a  state: 
he  who  Wpaltte  is  so  arcording  to  tlie  rules  of  polito- 
nest ;  he  who  is  polished  is  polished  by  the  force  of 
art:  a  polite  man  is,  in  renrd  tn  his  behaviour,  m 
fiiitohed  gentleman.  A  rude  person  may  be  more  or 
iBHtf  polished,  or  freed  from  rudeness ;  *  In  riidenaiiona 
the  dependence  of  children  on  their  parents  is  of 
fchorter  conlinnnnce  tlian  in  pqlished  mcieties.'— 
RoBBBTSON.  R^finfd  liaea  in  sense,  both  in  regard  to 
pobte  and  polishfd:  a  man  is  indebted  to  naiure, 
rnilier  than  to  art,  for  his  rrfinement;  but  his  polito^ 
nftss,  or  his  polish,  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  educaiioa. 
Politeness  and  polink  do  not  extend  to  any  Ihiog  but 
externals;  rffintmrnt  applies  as  much  to  the  iiiiiid  aa 
the  body :  rules  of  conducT,  and  good  society,  will 
make  a  man  polite;  *A  iiednnt  nmong  men  of  learn- 
hiir  and  sense  is  like  an  iienoraiil  servant  eiving  an 
account  nf  polite  conversation.'— Stkb lb.  Lessons  1b 
dancing  will  wrve  to  give  a  polish ;  rr^H«d  manners  dr 
principles  will  naturally  arlw  out  of  refinement  of 
mind  and  temper;  'What  to  honour  but  the  heigM 
and  flower  of  inoraiiiy,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of 
conversation  1'— Soitth. 

As  polish  extendn  only  to  the  exteriour,  ft  is  less  lit 
ble  to  excess  than  refinement :  when  the  languase,  the 
walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  polished^  he  is  dl> 
veoicd  <if  all  that  can  make  him  nflenaive  in  social 
iniercourse;  but  if  the  Temjier  nf  a  man  be  refined  be* 
yond  a  certain  b<nindnry,  iie  toses  the  nerve  of  cba- 
racrer  which  to  essential  for  mnintainiiig  his  digni^ 
against  the  rude  shocka  of  human  life. 

Genteel,  in  French  gentil,  Latin  ^entilis,  signified 
literally  one  belonging  to  rlie  same  getis  or  family,  the 
next  nkin  to  whom  the  estate  would  fall  if  there  were 
no  children  ;  hence  by  nn  exreiided  application  It  de* 
nored  to  ho  of  a  Biiod  family,  amt  tlic  term  gentilHf 
now  re«>)iecfs  rnnk  in  life:  in  distinction  froin  soitca- 
ness,  which  res|ier.ts  the  refineninnt  of  the  mIrM  and 
outward  behaviour,  a  f^enf/^r/  ediicniion  is  suited  10  the 
station  of  a  gentleman:  '  A  fndy  of  genius  will  give  a 

feifteel  air  lo  her  whole  dre*  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of 
iiot»,  asa  jndinons  writer  gives  a  spirit  tn  a  whole 
sentence  by  a  single  expression.*— Gat.     ApoltU 
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Itefor  inlWMd  loeiety  and  oonTWMtloii,  and 
rakes  the  individual  amonc  liis  equals ; 

In  this  isle  remote, 
Our  painted  anoesiore  were  slow  to  learn, 
Tu  arms  devote,  in  Ibe  poUler  arts, 
Nor  tkilled,  nor  siadious.— ^SuHBaviLLC. 
There  may  be  gentilitf  without  politenes$;  and 
vice  Bcrsd.    A  person   umy  have  gtnteel  inanuers,  a 
gmUel  rarriace,  a  gtnUel  mode  of  living  as  far  as  re- 
spects his  general  relation  with  mx:iely  ;  but  a  puhU 
babaviour  and  a  poltU  address,  which  quality  hiiu  for 
every  relation  in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in 
ecmnuxion  with  ail  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
eiUier  birth  or  wealth;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of  nature, 
altfiough  it  Is  to  be  acquired  by  art. 

A  person's  equipage,  servants,  house,  and  furniture, 
may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a  roan  to  the  name  ofgaUeelf 
alilHXigh  be  is  wanting  in  all  the  foriuii  of  real  good- 
breeding.  Fortune  may  sometimes  frown  upon  tiie 
polished  gentleman,  whoae  politeness  is  a  recommeD- 
daiiutt  to  him  wlierever  he  goes. 

AFFABLE,  COURTEOUS. 
Jfffaile,  in  French  affable,  Latin  i^ffabilisj  from  of 
br  ad,  and /or  to  speak,  signifies  a  readnieas  to  speak 
tu  any  one;  ceurteous,  in  French  courtois,  from  the 
word  court,  siguilies  after  the  reflnud  manner  of  a 
court. 

We  are  affable  by  a  mild  and  eaqr  address  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to 
spt:ak  to  us;  we  are  e0urte9ue  by  a  rettued  and  en- 
gaeiitg  air  to  our  equals  or  auperiours  who  address 
'Ui(;uiwjlvcs  to  us. 

The  affable  man  invites  to  Inquiry,  and  ki  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity ;  *  It  is  impossible  for  a  publick  minister 
to  be  so  o\reu  and  easy  to  ah  his  old  friends  as  lie  was 
In  hid  private  oondftiun ;  but  this  may  be  helped  out 
by    an  affability  of  address.*— L'BsTaANOK.     The 
courUonM  man  encourages  to  a  cimununicatioii  of  our 
wants,  and  discovers  iu  bis  manners  a  wilUngneas  to 
relieve  them ; 
Whereat  tbe  Elfin  knight  with  spexches  gent 
1-liin  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  mtghl, 
Uini  fair  salutes  agaiu,  as  seemeth  cemritow  knight. 

Wkst. 

AffabUitf  Ktults  from  good  nature,  and  eonHeonenese 
from  fine  feeling ;  it  is  neeaisary  U>  be  affable  without 
laiDUiarity,  and  courUome  without  oflfeiouaaeas. 


COMPL.MSANCE,   DEFERENCE,   CONDB- 
SCENAfON. 

Complaisanee,  firoin  com  and  pUire  to  please,  signl- 
lles  the  act  of  complying  with,  or  plrasing  otlMTs;  de- 
fermce,  in  French  deference,  from  the  l^alln  dt/ero  to 
Bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or  acquiesce 
In  the  scnUmenis  of  another  in  preference  to  one's 
own  ^  ooniesceneion  marks  the  act  of  amdeecentUng 
from  one's  rtwn  lieigiii  to  yield  bi  the  satisfaction  of 
Othprii,  rather  than  rigourousiy  to  exact  one's  righrs. 

The  necesHities,  the  conveniences,  the  nccoumKNla- 
flow  nitd  allurements  of  sr>cieiy,  of  familiarity,  and 
of  Imimacy,  lead  to  complaiManee ;  it  maki*  sacrifices 
to  the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoymeriui,  and  per- 
sonal feelinss  of  others ;  *  Cvnplaitaace  renders  a  su- 
|>erinur  amiable,  an  eqtml  agreeable,  and  an  Inferiour 
acreptable.'— Addison.  Ape,  rank,  dtgoiiy,  and  per- 
sonal merit,  call  for  drffrence :  it  enjoins  dmipliance 
with  respect  to  our  opinions,  Judgements,  preie:isioi», 
And  di.*rlgnfl;  'Tom  Citurily  never  fails  i>f  paying  his 
inl>ei!iauce  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  han  title  or  office 


■on  to  another;  4^flsnme«  Is  doe  to  all  aofwfoBW  U 
age,  knowledge,  or  siAiion,  whom  one  approaches: 
cffsdeseeasiaiTls  due  from  ail  auperiours  to  sudi  aeai* 
dependent  ou  them  for  comtbrt  and  eo>iymeul. 

All  (bees  qualities  spring  troiu  a  re&neuicJit  of  ha 
manity ;  but  e^mplneance  lias  must  of  gemUne  kiud* 
nese  In  ita  nature ;  d^eremce  iiifwt  of  respecttul  aub- 
missiim;  coat^esccnsiimuiosiof  easy  indulgence.  Cb*- 
plaisanee  has  unalloyed  pleasure  for  its  coinpanion; 
it  is  pleased  with  doing :  it  is  pleased  with  seeing  that 
it  has  pleased ;  it  is  pleasure  to  tlie  giver  and  pleasure 
to  the  receiver.  Dtferenee  is  not  unmixed  with  pain; 
it  fears  to  olKnd,  or  to  fail  in  the  part  it  has  to  perform ; 
It  is  mingled  with  a  consciousness  of  inferiority ,  aiMi  a 
fear  of  ap|teariitg  lower  than  it  deserves  lu  be  ihougbL 
Condesceneion  is  not  without  iu  altoy ;  it  is  aceumjie- 
nied  with  the  painAil  sentimem  of  witnessing  iu(^ 
riority,  and  the  no  leas  painfiU  apprebensioa  of  nol 
maintaining  its  own  dignity. 

Comnlaieanee  is  busied  in  anticipating  and  meeting 
the  wishes  of  others ;  it  seeks  to  amalgamate  one's 
own  will  with  that  of  another :  deference  is  busted  in 
yieldJna  submission,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one's 
sense  of  aootlier^s  superiority  :  condeeceneien  empk>}8 
itself  in  not  opposing  the  will  of  others ;  in  yielding 
to  their  gratificatiim,  and  laying  aside  unnecessary  dis- 
ttncnons  of  superiority.  Cemplaisance  among  strangen 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  tlie  most  friendly  iuier^ 
course:  ll  is  the  cliaracteristlck  of  setf-cuuceit  to  pay 
deference  to  no  one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  miperlour  worth :  it  is  the  emiumin  character- 
istick  of  Ignorant  and  low  penoos  when  placed  in  fl 
state  of  elevation,  to  tliink  tbemselvce  degraded  bf 
any  act  of  eendeeet 


lo  make  him  coiispicuiius;  hut  hl^  drferMice  Is  wholly 

fiven  to  omward  coi.siderntinn.* — Stkblk.  The  In- 
rniities,  the  wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
fcali  for  eondeeeeneion  :  it  relaxes  the  rig<Hir  of  aiiilio- 
Hty,  and  removra  the  disiinciinii  of  rank  or  station; 
*The  same  noble  coruleacnteion  which  never  dwellx 
Bnt  in  inily  great  minds,  and  such  ns  Homer  would  re 
preHeiH  that  of  Ulyswfs  to  have  b«'eii,  discovers  iL-elf 
ikewi<4e  in  (h«!  speech  which  he  iimdM  to  the  ghost  of 
AJax*— Aomno!*. 

Omplaignncr  is  properly  the  art  of  an  equal ;  d^fer 
mue  that  of  an  Inferinnr;  eov!f<C'Hsion  thaf  of  a  -n- 
^lottr.     CompVii*nnci  is  d.if  Www  ««m:  wHl  h'-ed  [k'i 


IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,  UiPUDENT, 
INSOLENT. 

Impertinent,  In  Latin  in  and  nertinena  not  Iwiondflff 
to  one,  signifies  being  or  wanting  m  do  wtei  it  docs 
not  bekMig  to  one  to  be  or  do ;  radf ,  in  Latin  rvdif 
rude,  and  roiidMS  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Gretrk  p4^fiUi 
a  rough  stick,  signifies  literally  nnpoUslieid ;  and  in  aa 
extended  sense,  wanting  all  culture ;  searjrcomre  from 
sauce,  and  the  Latin  eahiUy  sigiiiiymg  literally  salt ; 
I  and  in  an  extended  sense,  stinging  likeMlt;  impndeni 
(e.  Aeanranu) ;  imeolenty  from  the  Latin  ik  and  $ti  w, 
contrary  to  custom,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  In 
contrary  to  custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  mds,  as  respects  one*s  gienend 
relations  in  society,  wiUuiut  recard  to  station ;  it  is 
allied  to  saucy,  isipedsnl,  and  Ouelent,  as  lespects  Uie 
conduct  of  inff  riours. 

He  who  does  nut  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  la 
his  Intercourse  with  Individuabi,  and  wants  u*  assume 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  anotlNMr,  Is  imprrtinent :  if 
he  carry  this  imoerttnence  so  l^r  as  to  coiniiilt  any  vio- 
lent breach  of  decorum  in  his  behaviour,  he  Is  mde. 
impertinence  seems  to  spring  from  a  too  high  regard 
of  one's  self:  mdeneee  fVom  an  igiNirance  of  wtiat  is 
due  to  others.  An  imvtriiMent  man  wilt  ask  questions 
for  the  mere  graiifirattrm  of  cuiio^iiy ;  a  rude  mm  will 
■tar*  in  one's  fbce  in  order  to  please  himself.  An  im- 
pertinuU  man  will  take  pnesession  of  lire  best  scat 
witlioat  regard  to  tlie  right  or  convenience  of  sn- 
oiher:  a  nids  man  will  burst  hitii  tin:  mom  of  an- 
other, or  push  against  his  person,  in  vkilation  of  ail 
ceremony. 

tmpertineMy  In  comparison  with  the  other  terms, 
saacfr,  rni|ntdeii(,  and  ineolenl,  Is  the  mosl  general  and 
indefinite :  whatever  one  does  or  says  that  is  not  com- 
patible with  our  statfctn  is  impertinent  {  ssHry  is  a 
sharp  kind  of  intpm^menee ,  impudent  an  intblnsthlnc 
kind  of  impertinenee ;  inaeUnee  is  an  outrngefiu*  Kind 
of  impertinmue,  it  runs  counter  to  all  established  or- 
der: tlHJS,  tlie  teniis  seem  tc»  ilHe  in  sense.  A  |ierKKi 
may  be  impertinent  In  wiirrts  or  actions :  he  is  gaucf 
in  %VfNds  or  kioks :  lie  in  impmdmt  or  insolent  in  words, 
tones,  gesture,  kmks,  and  evety  species  of  action.  A 
(leiwm's  imfmflinmee  disctivers  itself  in  not  f iviiig  the 
resfiect  wluoh  Is  due  to  his  su|ier)rMirs  in  ^iierai, 
fltraiigem,  m  otherwise ;  9*  when  a  cimiin<in  person  >iu 
down  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  rank:  pnmcvntva 
discnvers  itself  mnardi*  parficula'  iiMltvidiialK,  in  rer^ 
iai:i  rolatidiis;  as  in  the  cas^;  of  servaiiis  who  are 
9aatff  to  their  ma^leis,  or  children  wlio  ar«  saccf 
to   their   (LMCiters:  impudence  aitd  iusoUnce  are  tht 
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■linmeatdfigTeefortiii|f«rf»««i«0;  bnt  the  former  to  more 
pMtkutariy  ntd  of  tueti  tbtiifssm  reflect  dtayrace  upon 
ilie  offender,  and  vpring  rrom  » low  depravity  of  mtnd, 
•nch  as  Uie  abaee  oT  one*!  supertonrv,  aiid  a  vulgar 
defiance  of  ihone  to  whom  one  owea  obedience  and 
respect:  tnM<eiice,on  the  contrary,  orifctnate*  from  a 
hauiluinees  of  spirit,  and  a  misplaced  pride,  whicb 
breaks  out  intii  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  sta- 
tion of  tbose  by  whom  one  is  offended ;  as  in  the  case 
of  a  servant  wlio  should  offer  to  strike  his  master,  or 
of  a  criminal  who  sets  a  magistratf  at  defiance ;  '  It  is 
publiclcty  whwpered  as  a  piece  of  impertin^t  pride  in 
■e,  that  I  have  hitherto  been  saucily  civil  to  every 
body,  as  if  I  thouf  ht  nobody  good  enough  to  quarrel 
with.'— LAorr  M.  W.  Mont aou. 

If  y  house  should  do  such  rude  disorders  know, 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow. 

PoMFRaT. 

Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no, 
Uis  tongue  externally  would  go ; 
For  be  bad  impudeuct  at  wUL^Gat. 

Be  claims  the  bull  with  lawless  nisotoiee, 
And  having  selz'd  bis  horns,  accosts  itie  prince. 

DavDEif. 

Setf-coneeit  to  the  grand  source  of  isijMrtiaeacs,  it 
■Mkes  peimns  foifet  tbeuiseives ;  the  young  ih«;rrby 
forget  ilieir  youth ;  the  servant  forgets  hto  relationship 
to  bto  master ;  tbe  poor  and  lgn<»rant  man  forgets  the 
dtounce  between  himself  and  tliose  who  are  elevated 
by  educaiion,  rank,  imwer,  or  wealth :  impertiHtnt 
persons,  therefore,  act  Uiwards  their  equals  as  if  they 
were  inferlours,  and  towanls  their  wip^riours  as  if  they 
were  tlifir  equals:  an  angry  pride  that  it*  offended  with 
reproof  eomnionly  provokes  snacniss* ;  an  inM;iisibilicy 
to  shame,  or  an  uncon»cl«iisnMw  of  what  is  honourable 
either  in  one**  self  or  others,  eives  birth  to  impudenee  : 
oneoniroiled  passions,  and  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi- 
nary stimulants  lo  mso/mec. 


ABRUPT,  RITGOED,  ROUGH. 
J^rmpu  in  Latin  a*ruptiu.  participle  of  ahrump^^ 
lo  break  off,  signifies  Uie  state  of  being  broken  off; 
T«f/rsd,  in  Saxon  krufgr^  ciHne-  fioui  ihe  I^lin  ra- 
il* f* 

nisn 
I  Mrfi'ii  uneven. 


win  npon  hlra ;  neither  melt  nor  endear  Mm,  but  leaw 
him  as  hard,  rugged^  and  unconcerned  as  ever.'-— 


jMM*  fuA  i>f  wrinklen;  ruugk  is  in  Saxon  revh,  hi|h 
Sernisn  ran  A,  low  German  ntg,  Dutcii  nug,  in  Lauu 
•mdi*  uneven. 

The«t:  words  mark  different  deerees  of  unevennc*». 
What  is  ahruiU  hai«  greater  cavities  and  prtrtnberances 
than  wliai  htrmg^ed;  what  is  rugged  Iihi*  greater  irre 
giUaririei*  than  what  is  rough.    In  lite  nalu  at  sense 
e6r«*f  Is  opfMiwd  to  wlist  in  unbroken,  rugg>^d  to  what 
to  even,  and  rough  to  what  \*  siiiooili.    A  piecipico  is 
akrmpi,  a  path  is  ruggtd^  a  plauk  is  rough  ; 
Tbs  precipice  a*rvp(, 
Pmjpetinghormoron  tlie  hiarkeiied  llo«»d, 
SoAcfis  at  thy  return.— Thomson's  Bnniiaa. 
•  TIk'  evils  of  this  life'appear  like  rocks  and  prcclnlcesi 
ruggrd  and  barren  a?  a  dlKiatirc ;   but  at  our  nearer 
app-«»Ach  we  find  them  little  fruitful  sjiots.'— Srac- 
Tator. 

Not  the  T9Ugh  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adna's  Wai  k  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  i^torms, 
Tlieoiuliborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move. 

Francis. 

The  «^r^pf«l>«s  of  a  body  Is  gwiernlly  occasioned  by 
s  violfut  coiicui«iion  and  !ie|Mratioii  of  its  parts;  mg- 
Mtdmrn*  ariiies  from  nauiral,  but  less  violent  cnus*« ; 
fmgkmen*  to  nntfiU  a  natural  properly,  although  »ome- 
tJiiwB  iiriMlured  hv  friciiini. 

In  tin*  figurative  sense  ihediHiinriimi  is eqimlly  clear. 
Words  and  ninimers  are  Abrupt  when  they  are  sudden 
and  nnconneclKl ;  Ihe  tein|»er  I-  rug'jfi  which  i«  ex- 
prwnd  m  frequent  ebiillhions  of  angry  humour;  actions 
«re  rough  when  |H!rft>rmed  with  violence  and  in- 
caurVin.  _  . 

An  ohntpi  beliavlour  to  the  crinsequence  of  .n  agi- 
tated mind} 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  a^rMj»e  departure. 
Shakspxark. 

A  rngrrd  disposition  to  Inherent  in  Ihe  character ; 
■*The  greatest  faviwrs  to  such  a  one  neiibar  soften  nor 


Soora.  A  rough  deportment  arises  from  an  undtoe^ 
pUned  sUte  ofTeellng;  «Klnd  words  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  that  perverseness,  which  rough  and  imperious 
usage  often  produces  in  generoua  minds.'— Locks. 

An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness  of  refiectlon  to 
best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct  any  afrnipteess  of 
manners;  a  cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper  cannot 
fail  of  eiHOothing  down  all  mggtdtuso  of  humour;  an 
intercourse  with  poltobed  society  will  Ineviubly  refine 
down  all  roughnoo*  of  behaviour. 

COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 

Qfttroe^  probably  from  the  Oothick  ikaaruto  heavy, 
answering  to  our  word  srsss,  and  the  Latin  graeio  ; 
roughs  in  Saxon  Am*,  German  roiuh^  roh,  Ac.  to  pro- 
bably a  variation  of  mde  {v.  Imptrtinnt). 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to  what  to  not 
polished  1^  art.  In  the  proper  sense  esarss  refere  to 
the  composition  and  maierlala  of  bodies,  as  eoaroo 
bread,  eoarae  meal,  csersa  ctoth;  rough  raspeets  Urn' 
surface  of  bodice,  as  rwugh  wood  and  rmi^A  vkin; 
rude  respectt  the  make  or  fbshion  of  things,  as  a  rudo 
bark,  a  rude  utciisli.  Coaroo  to  opposed  to  line,  rs«/A 
to  smmtth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figarailve  application  they  are  dtotlngntohed 
In  a  similar  manner :  eoar$e  language  to  used  by  per- 
M>ns  of  naturally  essrss  feeling;  »The  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  whirh  the  man  of  taste  requires, 
may  be  more  liable  to  irritation  than  the  coarser  feel- 
ings of  minds  less  cultivated'— <^aAio.  Asa^A  Ian 
gnage  is*  used  by  those  whose  tempers  are  eitlier  nattk- 
rally  oroccasiuDally  rsv^A; 

Thto  is  some  (Wlow, 

Who,  having  been  prals'd  for  bluntncas,  doch  afleet 

A  saucy  rsa^Aass*.— SHAKSFaAaa. 

Rude  langnage  to  used  bv  tboee  who  are  ignorant  of 
any  better ;  ^  Is  it  in  desttnying  and  pulling  dowa 
that  skill  to  disptoved  t  the  shallowest  understanding 
the  radsst  hand,  to  more  than  equal  to  that  task.'— 
BuRxa. 

GROSS,  COARSE. 
Grose  derives  iu  meaning  in  thto  applieation  from 
the  Latin  craxsu*  thick  from  fiit,  or  that  which  to  of 
common  tnaieriala ;  coorss  («.  Coarse.) 

Theae  ternui  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  applica* 
lion.     Groeeuese  of  habit   to  ofipnsed  t»»  deiicney; 
ISM  to  Boftness  and  refinement.    A  person  be> 


eoerseneee  to  fioftiieBs  and  refinement. 
C(Mn*w  groae  by  an  unrestrained  itidiilg«'it<'<»  »•  b* 
senRualappeUiRs:  particularly  In  eatiiig  and  dc inking; 
he  ;s  coexse  from  the  want  of  poli^ll  eitlier  as  to  hto 
mind  or  manners.  A  ifrsss  sensualist  apprnximateB 
verv  nearly  to  the  brute ;  lie  sets  aside  all  moral  «>!>• 
sideretlons;  he  indulges  liimst'if  in  the  npAi  face  of 
day  in  defiance  of  all  decency :  a  eoaree  person  np. 
priiaclies  nearest  Xn  the  savage,  who»«e  naighriesa  of 
humour  and  Inclioa'lon  have  not  been  refined  ik>wn  br 
baMts  of  resttaUiing  hto  own  will,  and  complying  with 
the  will  iH*  anoilier.  A  gross  expressimi  conveys  ih* 
Idea  of  that  wMch  should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  iha 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling,  a  coarse  ex- 
prewion  conveys  the  Mea  of  an  unseemly  sentiment  la 
the  mind  of  the  t<|ieaker.  Tlie  representation  of  the 
Deity  bv  any  sensible  Image  to  |"^o»-,  because  It  gives 
us  a  low  and  grovelling  idea  of  ihe  Sufireme ;  the  doing 
a  kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at  the  same  tinid 
pensible  of  vonr  su|ierl«»rify  and  his  de|»endence.  Indi- 
cates great  ciJrtrsniws  In  the  chaiacterof  the  person 
granting  the  favour;  »A  certain  prefmraiion  to  reqni- 
'  site  for  theen>tynient  of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent; 
not  only  must  the  life  be  reforme<l  fnrtn  groMS  ewKP- 
mithw,  but  Ihe  heart  must  have  undergone  that  change 
whic'i  the  Goeiiel  demands.'— Blair.  '  Tl»e  refmei 
pleai4ire>i  of  a  pimis  mind  are,  in  lonny  respects,  supe- 
riour  to  the  eoetree  gratifications  of  sense.'— BbAia. 

TO  AMF.ND,  roRUFi-r,  REFORM.   RWTriFY, 

BMRND,  IMPROVR,  MRND,  Bl-rPTER. 

.f  mrarf,  in  Latin  emntdn,  from  mmda  a  ftmlt  1« 

tranwibine,  signifies  to  remove  Ihls  ftiult*   rorrftt^ 

in  Latin  corrMta*,  participle  of  corrigo^  compfaUMlM 
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•r  CM  ftnd  reg9^  tlcniaei  Co  tet  in  order,  lo  aet  to 
rif  ht» ;  r«/«rM,  coai|iouiided  of  re  and  fwrm^  aicniAcs 
tt»  relbriii  afnah,  or  pu'.  Into  a  new  fonii ;  reettfy^  in 
Lalln  neltJlMj  onmpounded  of  rutus  atid  /'•eitf,  vig- 
Bities  to  make  or  pul  right ;  ewumd  if  tb«  liiiuiediaie 
derivative  ol'  tlie  Laiiii  ewundo  ;  improve  cunwtt  rrom 
the  LaUn  m  aiid  prvko  to  prove  or  irv,  siKiiiryiiig  to 
make  any  thing  good,  or  liener  than  it  was,  by  triait 
or  aller  ezperiineut«;  mend  !■  a  contractioo  of  emend; 
hotter  is  pni|)eriy  to  niaJ(«  better. 
To  amende  <orreet^  rectify^  and  mend,  imply  the 
iiig  of  evil ;  to  iuurtte^  re/erm^  and  better^  Uie 
We  mme   '  "'      -      •         ■    - 


lucreaMTof  good.  We  MMnd  the  moral  conduct, 
eorreet  errors,  r^erm  the  life,  reettff  mistakes,  emend 
the  readings  of  an  author,  improve  the  mind,  mend  or 
betUr  the  condiliua.  What  to  amaided  is  niontJy  llial 
Which  is  wrong  in  ourselves:  whal  is  refermad  or 
terrecUd  is  that  which  is  fhulry  in  ounelves  or  In 
others ;  what  is  rectijled  i»  nnvdy  wrong  In  tliat  which 
has  been  dime;  that  wiiich  is  impr»ved  may  relate 
either  to  an  individual  or  bi  indllfereni  objecla. 

To  mend  and  better  are  eomaion  ternus  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions,  airruspoiiding  to  the  terms 
mmmd  and  improve.  Whatever  is  wrong  must  lie 
amended;  wliatever  is  Auliy  must  be cffirsetrd ;  what- 
ever is  allngfther  insufficient  lor  tile  purptkie  must  be 
reformed;  whatever  errour  escapes  by  an  nveisight 
must  be  rectified;  whatever  Is  obeeure  or  lucurrea 
MUKl  be  amended. 

What  liaa  been  torn  may  be  iN«iad«d; 

The  wise  for  cure  on  eierclse  depend, 
God  never  made  his  work  fur  man  to  amid. 

DaYOBK. 

What  admits  of  change  mav  be  tsifrreved  or  bettered; 
*I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a 
whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee.* — Adoison. 
When  a  |ierMon*s  cmidHct  is  any  way  culpable,  It  ought 
to  be  omeirdf d ;  *The  Inters  which  ttie  oi>rru|iC  part 
of  mankind  have  in  liaideiilngtheineelves  against  every 
motive  m  siB«»dw«ii(,  has  diiiposed  them  ti>  give  to 
contrmllctions,  whcni  tliey  can  be  pinduced  against  the 
caufe  of  virtue,  that  weight  which  they  will  imi  alkiw 
Chnni  in  any  oih«*r€ase.*--JoHNsoM.  When  a  persmi^s 
habits  and  prindplim  are  vicious,  his  character  ought 
m  lie  rrformedr  'Indoh'nce  is  one  of  the  vices  fn>in 
which  tlHise  whiini  it  once  infect*  are  seldom  rrfermed.* 
— Jou!«soif.  Wh»'n  a  man  has  any  particular  fnutiy 
bnUi,  it  might  to  be  eorreeted;  '  Presuinplion  will  be 
easily  corrected;  but  timidity  Is  a  diseni^*  of  the  mind 
mnre  obMinatf  and  Aiial.*— JnnMsoif.  When  wecfiin- 
mit  mixtakcs  we  KhmiM  not  (ibjt^t  to  liave  them  rec- 
tfjied;  'Tl.at  imrrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  dites  ncii  quicken  our  escape,  ihat  austeriry 
which  Aiils  lo  rectify  nnr  afitriions,  are  vain  and  un- 
availing.'—Johnson.  '  8«>nie  hsd  read  the  nianuscriiit, 
and  rectified  \\B  InaccunicieH.'-^JoHNsoN.  The  emeada- 
ftoiM  of  critieks  frequently  involve  an  author  in  still 
grfaier  obncurity  ;  *1'hat  uwfiil  pnrt  of  learning  which 
ctiiwiala  in  emmdatione^  knowlHlge  of  difleri*nt  read- 
itiKit,  and  the  like,  is  wiiat  In  all  ages  pemons  extremely 
witte  and  learned  have  had  in  great  veneration.'— 
A  DDisoN.  Whoever  wishes  lo  advance  himself  in  life 
nm>t  endeavimr*to  improve  liis  time  and  talents. 
*  Wiiile  a  man,  inditnalwl  with  the  pn>mtses  of  arent- 
neiw,  wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and  soli- 
ciiatlon,  itie  tmnefll  opportunities  of  latprwetn^  his 
condition  pass  by  without  his  mrtlce.'— Adoisoh. 

The  first  step  to  a«nr«iHrfi(  is  a  conMlouaness  of 
errour  In  cHiraelvea:  busy  politicians  are  ever  r^ady  to 

Cnipow  a  riform  in  the  consiitnilon  of  their  country, 
lit  tliey  forget  the  rfformatten  which  Is  reqiil.-ite  In 
tiieniMtlves :  the  correction  of  tlie  ietn|ier  Is  of  ttn*  first 
mnnient,  In  order  to  live  in  iianiiony  with  others:  in 
order  to  avoid  tlic  n«>ceM*ity  of  reeUffing  what  has  been 
done  amiss,  we  must  strive  to  do  every  thina  with  rare : 
criticks  emeud  the  pn»ductlons  of  the  pen,  and  higenlofiv 
•rtisis  improve  the  inventions  of  art. 

fifrrrct  respects  nun«lv«>s  or  others ;  rectify  has 
refsard  to  nneV  self  only ;  rorreet  \*  either  an  act  of  au- 
thority or  discretion :  rectify  is  an  act  of  dif^retion  only. 
Wliat  bte/irrce/rd  may  vtiry  in  ttsiiiavnitiidforimimrt 
aiif!e,  ami  conseqitenily  mny  refpiirp  iMorf>  or  liiif  iron- 
bie:  what  is  r0ef.r/7«>dlKnluny8ornimiu:etoh('Hll«Tfrl 
wlllKMti  freal  iujuiy  or  rfTori  llahiiiml  or  iiidivuhin' 
fault*  are  cmrrrcteH :  *  Desire  is  curr**-/!!  /  wh«>n  il:ei«  If 
•u»iderm«sor  odmiratJou  expressed  which  partakes  of 


the  paai>inn.  Licentious  language  hasaoRMtUng  bnM 
in  it  which  disgraces  humanity.*— SnaaLB.  individual 
mistakes  are  rectified;  *  A  man  has  frequent  opptina- 
nities  of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  (if  soft- 
eniiig  ttie  enviiNis,  quieting  tlie  angry,  and  rectifying 
tiie  prejudiced.  * — Addison.  A  persiMi  carrects  hinisea 
or  anoiiier  of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  proiMMnicina; 
he  rectifiee  any  errour  in  his  accounts.  Mkukea  in 
writing  must  be  eofrseCsd  for  the  advantage  of  ths 
scholar;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  traiieactlona  cannot  be 
too  soon  rectified  lor  the  satiaraciion  of  all  parties. 

Reform  like  rectify  is  used  «Hily  lor  one's  self  wbea 
It  respects  personal  actiims :  butr^erm  and  correct  vn 
likewise  employed  for  inatiers of  geiwral  intere^  Cor- 
rttt  in  n«itlier  case  amounts  to  the  same  as  reform.    A 

Eprsmi correcte  himself  tif  particular  habits ;  lie  rrforme 
is  whole  life;  what  Ik  corrected  undergoes  a  cJiange, 
more  or  less  slight;  what  is  reformed  assumes  a  new 
form  and  becomes  a  new  thing.    OrrrerMon  is  alw.tyi 
advisable:  it  is  the   removal  of  an  evil;   reform  is 
equally  so  as  it  respects  a  man's  own  conduct ;  but  as 
it  resfiecis  puMIck  matters,  it  is  altngetlier  of  a  que*- 
tloiiable  nature ;  a  mancamiot  begin  too  soon  to  reform 
himself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  nforming  the  oraudini* 
tions  of  society.  The  abuses  of  govenunent  may  atways 
be  advantageously  corrected  by  the  judlcimia  hand  of  a 
wlye  minister;  reforme  In  a  state  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  evil,  and  promise  but  an  uncertain  gi«Mi; 
they  me  never  recommended  but  by  the  yming,  the 
tliouelitle««,  llie  busy,  or  tlie  interested.    Tlie  rrfvrm^ 
tion  of  laws  is  the  fiecuiiar  province  of  the  prince ; 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  tlie  b<tast  of  (Hiue, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  «ncred  name. 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  eiidiir'd, 
Tlie  Gauls  siilMlii'd,  or  pro|ierty  seciir'd, 
Amiiiiion  hnmble<l,  mighty  cities  storiii*d, 
Or  laws  estabiisb'd,  and  the  world  reformed. 

Pon. 


CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

Gmreet  it  eqnivak.nt  to  corrected  {v.  TV  Jlmeod,)  er 
set  to  riithta.  .Accurate  (e.  Jlccurate)  implirv  pnifierly 
done  witli  care,  or  by  tlie  application  of  care.  Correct 
is  negative  in  Its  sense ;  aecurmU  it  potiii ve ;  It  is  inffi- 
cieiit  to  be  fVec  from  fault  to  be  correct ;  it  must  emiiala 
every  inimiie  particular  to  be  accorate.  iofoniiaiioa  It 
correct  which  contains  nothing  but  facts ;  *  BalliM  the 
most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  hbioriBM, 
observes,  iliat  in  his  time  when  tlie  most  fnimidaUa 
statct)  of  tlie  world  were  subdued  by  tlie  Romans,  Iha 
repnhlick  sunk  into  thnan  two  npimsite  vicea  of  a  quiet 
diflerent  nature,  luxury  and  a varire.*— Addison.  Iq- 
forination  is  accurate  when  it  contains  a  mot  immber 
of  deiails ;  'Tliose  ancients  who  were  ilie  most  aeem- 
rats  In  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temfier  of  mao- 
kind,  have  wiili  ereat  exactness  aikMted  inelinatioBt 
and  objfTisof  denre  to  every  siagenf  life.'— Btkblb. 

What  is  incorrect  is  allied  to  falseliood  ;  wbot  is  t»«0- 
cnrate  is  ireneral  and  indefinite. 

According  to  the  dinh^t  of  modern  times,  in  whicb 
srnss  vices  are  varnished  over  with  smooth  names,  a 
liar  is  said  to  speak  incorrectly;  this  is  how<*ver  not 
only  an  ivaceuratt  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  s|ieech,fbr 
a  lie  is  n  direct  violation  of  truth,  and  the  lacDrrscI  it 
only  a  deviation  froui  It  to  greater  or  lets  extent 


JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

Juetveea^  fnmxjve  Inw  (r.  Jvetice),  Is  the  ronformlly 
to eptabllshed  principle:  correctnetie,  fnim  rertue  rig^ 
or  straight  (e.  Correct)^  Is  the  confornilly  to  a  certala 
inaik  or  line:  ilie  former  is  used  in  tlie  moral  or  Itn- 
proper  sense  only  ;  tlie  latter  is  used  either  In  the  |iniper 
or  Improper  sense.  We  estimate  tiie  value  of  remarka 
by  thHr  jVtaejis,  that  Is,  their  accordance  to  certain 
adniitiea  principles;  '  Few  men,  poivessed  of  the  most 
perfect  sifrht.  can  describe  visual  r>hiect8  with  m«ir« 
npir\innd  joetnees  than  Mr.  Blackl<N*.k  the  poet, bom 
Wind  '— BitRKE.  Corrrctne/ie  uf  oiitlWie  l»  of  tiK*  fit« 
i'Kporfnnce  hi  d'^twing ;  eorrfrtneee  ctf  dates  enhances 
the  viiliip  of  a  history :  *  f  do  not  mean  the  popular  do- 
qiienre  wtiirhcniinni  be  Tolerated  at  the  bar,  botf  hatrer- 
rrrtnree  of  style  and  elegniice  of  method  «  hirli  at  o«oa 
ph>n»ies  m»d  i^ersuadej*  the  hearer.'— Pia  Wm.  Jonks  It 
has  been  jnetly  ubsarved  by  the  moraJiata  of  mutlquityi 


ENGLISH   8TNONTM£8. 


Ami  monef  Is  the  root  of  all  evU ;  paitiiwpi  aeMomaiate  i 
mrrtcUf  what  ihey  tee  and  hear. 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 

Jlecwrate^  in  French  tcwate.,  Latin  oecvraliw,  par- 
ticiple of  acciaro^  cniiipounded  of  the  Inteiiaive  ac  or  mi 
and  euro  to  take  care  of,  »ii;nifles  done  with  great  care : 
«zact,  in  Fr«iich  tzacU^  Latlit  ezactiu^  {larticiple  of 
9xifo  to  finish  or  complete,  denotes  the  qMatity  of  coni- 
pleienew,  the  absence  of  defect;  vtsbim,  in  French 
prdctM,  Laiiji  prmcitiUj  partkinle  of  prmeido  loeut  by 
rule,  sixuiiMw  the  quality  of  doing  by  rule. 

A  iitoii  is  aceuraU  when  he  avoids  Aialta;  txaet^ 
when  lie  auitnds  to  every  itiiniitia,  ami  leaves  nothing 
undone ;  pr  e/s^,  when  lie  does  It  according  to  a  certain 
measure.  These  epithets,  tlierefore,  bear  a  comparative 
relation  en  each  other ;  txact  expresses  more  than  acen- 
rate,  and  preeiag  more  than  sarsct.  An  account  is  teu 
r*U  in  which  tliere  is  no  niisrepresentatimi ;  It  isncoel 
when  nothing  essential  Is  omitted ;  it  is  freeise  when  It 
comaiiis  particular  details  of  iboe,  place,  and  clrcum' 
atatioe. 

JiecwrtuM  is  indispfnsable  in  all  our  concerns,  be  they 
ever  so  ordinary ;  *  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  np 
kis  pietnrm  wlih  the  great»^  aeearocf .  and  gnve  them 
•II  those  delicate  UMiclies  whkli  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  tlieorbo.'— Aont- 
•OH.  Exactne^t  is  of  peculiar  Imponance  in  nialtei^ 
of  economy  and  taste ;  *■  This  lady  b  the  nMWt  exact 
economist,  witlNmi  apjiearlng  biiay.*— Conokkvk.  In 
■nme  cases,  where  great  re»ulu  flow  from  trifling 
causes,  the  greatent  preciaiim  becomes  requisite :  we 
mayf  however,  b*!  too  precise  when  we  dwell  tin  unim- 
portant iiariicnlars:  but  we  never  ciin  be  too  tueuruU 
or  exact.  Hence  the  epithet  vrectNC  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  unflivnitrable  pf>nse  for  alfi^tedly  exact;  *  An 
•pparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  iheir 
own  merit,  and  a  prer.i$e  behaviour  in  their  geiteral 
conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  uxklenis  in  beauties.* 
~>Hi*eHKs.  An  aeeurmte  man  vnll  save  lilniieir  much 
tivMibSe ;  an  exmei  man  will  gain  himself  much  credit ; 
•ihI  a  preeiee  man  will  take  much  pains  only  to  render 
Mtiwelf  lidiruhtus.  Young  people  should  strive  to  do 
•rery  thing  sccwrsieff ,  which  Uiey  think  worth  doing 
•t  all,  and  thus  thev  will  leant  to  be  exact  or  preciss,  as 


I  may  require. 
JlccmroKM^  moreover,  concerns  our-  mechanical  la- 
bours, ana  the  operations  of  onr  senses  and  under- 
alamlmgs;  *An  niitneas  to  Jumble  things  figcther, 
wliereiii  can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind 
frrun  accurate  conceptions  of  them.* — Locke.  Ezact- 
meaa  respects  our  dealincs  with  others,  or  our  flews  of 
things;  *■  Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees  of 
elevaiinn  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  com- 
prehensive facul:ieM:  andsomeof  them,  perhaps,  have 
perfect  and  exaet  views  of  all  finite  belngit  that  conie 
under  their  consideration.*— Lockk.  Precision  is  ap- 
plied to  our  haliirs  and  manners  in  society,  or  to  our 
representations  of  thhigs ;  *  A  definition  is  tlie  only  way 
whereby  t'>e  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  cau  be 
known.' — Locke.  We  wnte,  we  see,  we  think,  we 
judge  occur atelf:  we  are  eraet  in  our  payments;  we 
•re  preciite  In  our  modes  of  dress.  Some  men  are  very 
mecurate  in  their  particular  line  ofbosineas,  who  are 
not  very  exact  in  fulflllinf  their  engagements,  nor  very 
precise  in  the  hours  which  they  keep. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR,  PUNCTUAL. 

Exact  'v.  Accurate);  »/««,  in  Saxon  siss,  comes  in 
•11  probability  fVTiro  the  (>erii>an  eenumseis^  Itc.  to  enjoy , 
difntfving  a  quick  and  discrimlnatinc  taste  ;  partieular 
^tn'ifim  here  directed  to  a  partiemlar  point ;  piatctunl^ 
fhnm  the  Latin  punctrnm  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exnct  and  mire  are  to  be  compared  in  their  applica- 
tion, piiher  to  persons  or  things :  partirnlar  and  puuc- 
tual  only  In  appllratitm  Ui  persona  To  be  exact,  Is  to 
arrive  at  perfection;  to  he  nice.  Is  to  be  free  fnmi 
IknNs ;  to  be  partiemlar^  Is  to  be  nice  in  certain  partiea- 
Iwr* ;  to  be  punctmal^  is  to  be  exact  In  certain  points. 
W**  are  etact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do ;  «f«e 
^iiApartlcnlar  in  fiur  nKide  of  d(»ins  it;  paactaal  as  to 
ttut  time  and  seiM>n  for  doinc  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
axa^t  in  our  acrounts ;  lit  be  nice  as  an  arii-t  In  the 
cboice  and  distribuiiou  of  coioun ;  to  be  particalar  as 


a  nan  of  InialneBi^  in  the  number  and  the  details  of 
merchandises  that  are  to  be  delivered  out;  to  be  pttiis 
tual  in  observing  th6  luHir  or  the  day  that  has  been  fixei 
uprin  for  keeping  apixiintments. 

Exactness  and  puvttaalitjf  are  always  taken  In  • 
good  sense;  they  lei'ignnte  an  attention  to  that  witieh 
cannot  be  disptnsed  with  ;  they  fbnn  a  part  of  ime'a 
duty ;  niceness  and  particuian'tp  are  not  always  takes 
if.  the  best  sense ;  they  designate  an  excessive  attention 
to  things  of  iiiferiour  importance ;  lo  uiatters  of  taste 
and  choice.  Early  habits  of  meth(»(l  and  regularity  wiU 
make  a  man  very  exact  in  tlie  perfnrmance  of  all  ilia 
duries,  and  particularly  punctual  in  his  payments: 
'  What  If  you  and  I  inquiie  Itow  uioney  matters  siaoa 
between  us  ?  With  all  my  heart,  i  love  extct  dealing; 
and  let  Hocns  audit.'— Aebi'Thnot.  'The  tradiiqj 
part  of  mankhid  suffer  by  the  wsnt  of  punctaalit$  in 
the  dealings  of  persons  abitve  them.*— Stkelb.  Ab 
over  ateeurM  In  the  obtiervance  of  mechanical  rulea 
oAen  supplies  the  want  of  genius;  or  a  afcsnsss  la 
regard  to  one's  diet  is  the  niark  of  an  epicure; 
Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  kmiw, 
•  If  what  I  swallow,  be  a  thrush  or  no.— Daviini 
Thus  criticks,  of  less  |iidgemetit  than  caprice 
Curious,  iK>t  knowing,  wAtxaU^  butaice.— PnPB. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself  sritli 
particularitios  about  the  dress,  tlie  person,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  desiraMt 
for  a  fierson  to  be  partieular  in  the  account  he  Is  called 
ufion  Ui  give  of  any  transact iim :  *■  I  hnve  been  the  mora 
particular  in  this  Inquiry,  iM^cause  I  hear  there  is  scare* 
a  villaee  in  England  tliat  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  IL*— 

APDISON. 

When  exact  and  ni'es  are  apHied  to  things,  the  fiv- 
nier  expn^sses  more  than  the  latter ;  we  speak  of  am 
exact  resemblance,  and  a  nice  distiiictiim.  The  exoA 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach;  '  We  know  nut 
s<i  Miucii  as  the  true  nnnies  of  either  Homer  or  Vlrdl, 
wifh  any  ncacfwo««.*— Walsb.  The  nice  point  is  that 
whii:h  it  is  diflUcult  to  keep ;  •  Rvery  ajie  a  man  passaa 
though,  and  way  of  life  he  engasea  in,  has  smiie  par* 
licular  vice  or  Imperfection  iMiinrally  cleaving  to  lt| 
which  it  will  require  his  messt  care  to  avoid.'— Bu» 

OBI<l» 

REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  has  a  general,  and  rrformatitm  a  particular 
application :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  rhange  as  lo 
give  a  new  fbnn  to  an  object  occasions  a  reform  ;  wheu 
such  a  chance  is  produced  in  the  nM>ral  character,  It  If 
termed  a  reform^ion;  the  concerns  of  a  state  require 
(XXHsional  reform ;  which,  when  administered  with 
discretion,  may  be  of  great  benefit,  otherwise  of  great 
injury ;  *  He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  distemper  of 
France  from  the  least  coimtenanci*  in  Engbrnd,  whera 
lie  was  sure  S4imc  wicked  fiersunx  had  sliown  a  slroof 
dispositi«>n  In  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French 
spirit  of  rr/ernt.*— RuaKK.  Th**  concerns  of  an  indi- 
vidual require  rrformation ;  '  Examples  are  pictures, 
and  strike  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the  |mMilons,and  call  lu 
those  (the  stmnsest  and  most  general  of  all  nMiilves)  lo 
the.  aid  of  reformation,*-— ?opk.  When  reform  and 
reformation  are  applied  to  the  moinl  character,  the 
((>rmer  has  a  more  extensive  sisnificaiion  than  the 
latter:  the  term  reform  conveying  ihe  Idea  of  a  con*- 
plHte  amendmeni ;  reformation  implying  only  the  pio- 
cess  of  amending  or  improving. 

A  reform  in  one's  life  and  conversation  will  alwaya 
be  accompanied  with  a  cjirresponding  increase  of  hap- 
piness to  the  i»divid*i8l:  when  we  observe  any  ap- 
proaches to  reformation^  we  mav  cease  to  despair  of 
the  individual  who  gives  the  happy  indicatloiis. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

Reclaim^  f^om  elamo  to  rail,  shmifies  to  call  back  te 
Its  richt  place  that  which  has  cmie  astray ;  reform  alf- 
nWn  the  same  as  in  llie  preceding  anicle. 

A  man  is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  by  the 
force  cf  advice  or  eximrta^ion ;  he  may  be  rtfora»ed  bf 
varioini  means,  external  or  internal. 

A  parent  endenvfrnm  to  reclaim  n  chi'd,  but  toooftem 
In  vain;  •  Stcoiland  had  nothinc  to  drecid  from  a  prin- 
cess of  Marv's  charar.ter,  who  was  whollv  orcufiied  hi 
eadeavourlDg  to  reclaim  her  heretical  sul^eet8.*^Ro 


ENOUSH  STNONTMEa 


mitTfim.    A  bantaicJttftndgr  hntMiomrrfonui,myr 

B  a  corrupt  aute  easj  to  ber«/»rm«rf ; 
A  monk^,  to  n/orm  the  times, 
£eK}lv*4l  to  visit  foreign  cUmesT-ISAT. 

FROORB8S,  PROFICIENCY,  IMPROVEMENT. 

Progresa  («.  Ptoeeeding)  is  a  generick  term,  the  real 
are  specihck ;  -profieienqi^  rrom  the  Latin  prtficio^  com- 
pounded or  pro  and  /ocio,  signifies  a  profiled  slate,  tiiat 
b  to  say,  a  wrogreaw  aiieady  made ;  and  ianrovementt 
tiroin  the  verb  improved^  signlfleH  an  improved  coiidiiioii, 
that  is,  progress  in  that  which  improves.  The  pro- 
gress here,  as  in  the  fonoer  paragraph,  marks  the  step 
«r  motion  onward,  and  the  two  others  the  piiliit  already 
KBched;  but  tiie  term  prsfress  is  applied  elUicr  in  the 
proper  or  huproper  sense,  that  is,  either  to  those  tra- 
velling forward,  or  to  those  going  op  stepwise  in  any 
work  'f  pro/cienejf  is  applied  iu  the  proper  sense,  to  the 
ground  gained  in  an  art,  and  improeeneiU  to  what  Is 
gained  in  science  or  arts:  when  idle  people  set  out 
ab(»ut  any  work,  it  Ls  dUlculi  to  perceive  that  they 
make  uuy  progress  ia  It  fVoui  time  to  time ; 
Botoo,  the  sage,  his  progress  never  ceas*d. 
But  still  Mslearaiog  wfch  his  days  inereas'd. 

Dbjoum. 
Those  who  have  a  thoreagb  taste  lor  either  moslck  or 
drawing  will  laake  mprojktsmeff  in  it  which  is  asioulsb- 
lag  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cireuni- 
•taiieea ;  *  When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  unde 
desired  to  see  him.  that  he  might  know  what  prtji- 
ssens^  he  had  mad«.^^iiAWKiswuRTH.  The  improve 
awni  of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  effectually  and  earily 
•btalned  as  in  the  period  of  ehildhotid :  'The  metrical 
part  o(  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  was  capable 
«C  more  iM^tv9«iMiii.*->Tf  awaiTT. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE. 
ADVANCEMENT. 
A  forward  motion  is  designated  by  these  terms:  but 
progress  and  progrtsswn  simply  imply  this  sort  oi 
BWthHi ;  sdosnsr  and  advmeomeuL  also  imply  an  ap- 

Croxlitiaiion  to  some  object:  we  may  make  a  progress 
\  that  which  has  no  speclfick  lerminaiion.  as  a  pro- 
gress In  learning,  whkh  may  cease  only  with  life ;  *  J 
wisJi  It  were  in  my  power  to  givo  a  regular  iii«Uiiy  of 
the  progress  which  our  ancestors  have  made  in  this 
aperies  of  versiOcation.*— TvawaiTT.  'J'lie  advoMce 
la  only  made  to  some  limited  pitiiic  or  oblea  In  view  ; 
as  an  adesjics  in  wealUi  or  iMwiour,  which  may  find  a 
termination  wiihin  tlw  llfb;  *The  nioNi  aucecs«ful  stu- 
dents inaketlieir  adeoncst  in  knowledgcby  short  flights.' 

•^OBMSON. 

Progreos  and  sdaaacs  are  said  of  timt  which  has 
been  passpd  over;  but  progrossum  and  advancement 
say  be  said  of  tlwt  whiyh  one  is  pamdiig :  the  progress 
ia  made,  or  a  person  is  in  adoamas;  he  is  in  the  act  of 
progression  or  adooMesoienl :  a  -child  makt«  a  pro- 
gress ill  learning  by  daily  atlernkm ;  the  progression 
trwa  one  stage  of  learulng  to  another  ia  not  always  per- 


And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
III  liifliiite  progresition.—TnouooH. 
II  Is  not  always  possible  Ui  overtake  one  who  Is  in  ad 
vaHce;  soiueiinies  a  .erfwi'sadoancesunt  i;*  retarded 
by  circuiiiMiaiices  iliai  are  altitisfciher  cfiniiiigviit;  '  I 
ha VI-  lived  In  mm  the  fierce  adoancement,  the  sitddfii 
turn,  and  tiie  abrupt  pKrind.  of  three  or  four  enorinoun 
frleiiddlii|M.'— PopK.  The  Am  niep  in  any  dKStrucllvi- 
course  »till  (trepareo  for  the  second,  and  tlie  Kecond  for 
the  third,  alier  which  there  Is  no  stop,  but  liie  ptogress 
M  iiifiaiie. 


.CORRECnON,  DISCIPLINE,  PUNI.**HMENT. 

As  eorreeiian  and  discipline  havp  commonly  required 
punisk'nmi  to  rtntdf^r  ihKni  eAcaclous.  riii«tnni  han  af- 
rxmI  to  tliPin  a  Ktnnic  resi-iiiblancf  in  ihejr  applicRiion, 
dthoiif  h  llM'y  are  dUllnicnbltf^  fmui  (*ach  i iiIi«t  hy  ob- 
vIouM  marks  of  differKiice.  Thi*  proniiHittii  idf*a  ni  cur 
reetiuH  {r.  Toenrrut)^  b  thai  of  inakiiifl  rii(hi«vlmi  Itn- 
beeii  wniiiv  In  diaeipVnr^  from  iIh^  Lniin  dittctplmu 
and  disco  o  Icani,  tlie  lesidlne  idrtn  iw  thnt  of  ItisiriM  ilna 
ar  fcgulaliiic    In  paniskiHentf  from  the  Latin  jmnio, 


and  the  Greek  vstvii  pain,  the  leadtaigldea  is  that  oTI^r 
dieting  pain. 

Cliildren  are  the  peculiar  saivfecla  of  evrreetsom: 
discipUne  and  prnmskmsnt  are  ooaflned  lo  do  age.  A 
wise  parent  corrects  his  child ; 

Wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kias  the  rod  t 

Bbakspkarb. 
A  master  maintains  diseipUne  In  his  school ;  a  gencfal 
preserves  dfoapUme  In  his  anny;  *Tbe  imaginaiioas 
of  young  men  are  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  paniaas 
under  no  disdpltns  or  restralnL'— Addison.  Who- 
ever wmaatM  a  Ikult  Is  liable  to  bepnuisiud  by  those 
wlio  have  authority  ever  him;  if  he  eommlta  a  crime 
he  sufaiiects  liimseif  to  be  pnmishsd  by  law. 

QrrrsclioB  and  disetpUns  are  mostly  eiercised  by 
means  of  diaatisement,  for  which  they  are  often  en> 
ployed  as  a  substitute ;  pumiskmfiiU  is  inflicted  ia  any 
way  iliatgives  pain.  Oorroetioa  and  dtsc^ltneare  both 
of  tiieni  peisonalacisof  authority  eaereiaed  by  superi- 
ours  ovtr  iuferioun,  but  the  former  Is  anaUy  cmpiuyed 
by  one  individual  over  amiUier ;  the  latter  has  regard  to 
a  number  wlm  are  the  subjects  of  It  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly :  puniskmaU  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Iht 
agent  by  which  the  action  Is  performed ;  It  may  pro* 
ceed  alike  from  persons  or  ihio^L  A  pareat  wha 
spares  tlie  due  eormcUon  of  bis  diild,  or  a  master  wha 
does  not  use  a  pniper  dtseipUno  In  his  school,  will  aliha 
be  punisksd  by  the  insubordinatioa  mid  Irregulariiias  si 
tiiose  over  whom  they  have  a  enntrol; 
When  by  Just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behoki  their  ^KBisAsisia  with  pleai«ure. 

ApDisoa. 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

aUslsa,  dUsftss,  both  enow  through  the  Preach 
dUUior,  from  tlie  Latia  oastigo^  which  is  coatpouadad 
of  eostus  and  ago  U>  make  pure. 

Chaste*  has  most  ftgard  to  the  end,  Aastiso  lo  tb| 
means;  the  former  is  an  act  of  tlie  Deity,  the  laiter  • 
human  aclkm:  God  ehaotsus  his  faithful  pei^  k 
cleanse  them  (hnn  their  trensgressioits :  pareala  ekastist 
their chtkbea  lo  prevent  the  repetitin«i  of  faults:  BlBia> 
tions  are  the  means  which  the  Ahniglity  adc»pts  for 
ckastenivg  those  whom  be  wislwa  to  make  more  oha- 
dienttohlawiU; 

I  fbllow  thee,  saffc  guide!  the  |:r»<h 

Tlmn  leadst  me;  and  to  the  hand  of  Ifeaven  i 

However  cAsstentiif . — Milton. 
Stripes  are  the  ineaiiit  by  which  itffendenf!  Axeekastisei; 
'  Bad  characters  are  disiNirw^d  abroad  with  pn)iui<ittu ;  i 
hope  for  example's  «:akH,  and  (as  piiii<itlimeiiis  arc  de- 
signed by  the  civil  power)  nmre  fur  the  delivering  of  tha 
Innocent,  than  the  chastising  of  lliegnlity.'— Hvohk*. 
To  chtuten  Is  alun  M>niKiiuie«  taken  hi  the  HMi^of 
making  chaste,  bv  a  course  of  dU«ipline,  either  nuual, 
itieiary,  or  religicms,  as  in  chastm  ilie  fancy,  or  to 
dioiitan  the  style ;  '  By  repairing  soinctinies  to  the  houss 
of  inourning,you  wonld  chasten  the  liMweiicsa  of  Auicy.' 
— Blaib. 


tTTRICT,  SEVERE. 

titrict,  from  strictus,  bound  or  confined,  characterixaa 
the  thing  wlifc:h  binds  or  kteps  in  crnitml:  sevrre  (v. 
..Austere)  charactcrizfw  In  the  proper  f«ii8e  the  disfmsi- 
tioii  of  the  person  to  inflict  pain,  and  in  an  extended 
ajiptication  ihe  thing  which  infliciH  pain.  Tlif  lerm 
Htrict  Is,  therefore,  iak(*n  always  in  iht;  good  sense ;  «s- 
V  Tt  iH  gond  or  bad,  according  tii  circunuttanres :  h»?  who 
has  nutiinrii)'  over  oiliern  ninst  be  strict  In  enforcing 
nbf^ifiice,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a  pro|ier  atlenn<ia 
to  ihtHr  diitlfs:  but  it  Is  posHible  to  be  vfry  ^rrrrf  la 
punishing  those  who  arv  under  ns,  and  yet  very  lax  ta 
all  mailers  that  our  duly  demand'*  of  us : 

Lj^curgiw  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  Ihe  foroa 

Of  sirieitsi  ditcipline,  sovfrrly  wisu, 

Ail  human  paftsions.— Tuomsom. 


PINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  PORPKITITRE. 

J^'a^,  from  Uif  Latin /»?>  the  Piid  or  pnrpoH«,  risnlAea 
hy  an  «xt«'nd<fi  npiilicniion,  liatiMf'nr'imi  by  way  or 
amends  fur  an  ofil'iice ;  muUt^  m  Laiin  mi^ta,  c 
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rrom  Mvlmo  to  drmw  or  wtpe,  heoaiMo  bii  ofltenee  to 
wiped  ofrby  ninnRV;  pauUty^Xn  Lalin  •miaitliur. fWnn 
MBHii  a  pain,  tAf^nineB  what  ilves  pain  t»y  way  or  |Hin- 
Irtinient ;  forfgttM^r^.  froni  forfeit^  in  French  forfait, 
from  f0rfairey  algnlties  to  do  away  or  Iom  by  doing 


wrone. 

Thejlne  and  wutet  are  alwaya  peoanlary ;  a  penaltf 
may  be  pecuniary;  a  forfeiture  applies  lo  any  Uimof 
perMOnal  prnperiy:  thejbM  and  mulct  are  imfiosed; 
the  fenalty  b  inflicted  or  Incurred ;  the  forfeiturt  is 
incurrfd. 

The  violatinn  of  •  rule  or  law  to  attended  with  a 
fbu  or  mulct,  bat  the  Ihmier  to  a  term  of  general  uae  ; 
the  laner  ia  rather  a  technical  term  in  law:  a  criminal 
oftnce  incura  a  pentdtg  :  negllgenca  of  duty  occasions 
Ihtbforfriimre. 

A  fine  or  mulct  serves  either  as  panlshment  to  the 
cAnder,  or  a«  an  amends  for  the  oflteoe ; 

Too  dear  a  JU«t  ah  much  lamented  maid ! 
For  waning  with  the  Trojans  thou  bast  paid. 

DftYDKK. 

For  to  prohibit  and  dtopense, 

To  And  nut  or  to  make  offence, 

To  set  what  characters  they  please, 

And  mulcts  on  sin,  or  godliness, 

Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.— Butlcr. 

A  penaltp  always  inflicU  some  kind  of  pain  as  a 
pmtohmenl  on  the  offender;  *It  must  be  confesMd, 
that  as  for  the  laws  of  men,  gratitude  to  not  enjoined 
by  the  sanction  of  pmaUtea.'—SoxrrH.  A  forfeiture 
to  attended  with  loss  as  a  pnntohoient  to  the  delin- 
qoent:  *The  Barl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum 
legea  Normannonim,  cmild  only  be  punished  by  a  for- 
feiture of  hto  Inheritance.'— Ttrwuitt.  'In  the 
Koman  law,  if  a  k)rd  manumits  hto  slave,  gross  in- 
gratitude in  the  perann  so  made  free  forfeits  hto  free- 
dom.*—South.  Among  tlie  Chinese,  all  offences  are 
pttotohed  witbjUe*  or  flogging:  thn  Roman  Calholicks 
were  formerly  subject  to  fetudtiet  if  detected  in  the 
perfiirroance  of  their  religious  worship :  societies  sub- 
ject Ibi'ir  members  to  farfeiiures  for  the  violation  of 
their  laws. 


TO  BANISH,  EXTLE,  EXPEL. 

Bauisk,  in  French  hoMuir.  Gennan  haimuny  slgnl- 
fled  tn  put  out  of  a  communliy  by  a  ban  or  civil  inter- 
diet,  which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil ; 
rOU,  in  French  exUery  from  the  Latin  exHium  bantoli- 
naent.  and  exul  an  exile,  compoimded  of  extra  and 
««!««  the  soil,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one's  native 
s<4l  or  country;  expel^  In  Latin  expelloy  compounded 
of  n  and  peUo  to  arlve,  signifies  tn  drive  oat. 

The  idf*a  of  exclusion, or  of  a  coercive  removal  from 
a  place,  to  common  to  these  terms :  baniskmmt  In- 
dndes  the  removal  fVom  any  place,  or  the  prohibition 
of  aeceM  to  any  place,  where  one  has  been,  or  whither 
one  to  in  the  habit  of  going ;  exile  signifies  the  re- 
irKwal  from  one's  home:  to  ^xile^  thrrefore,  to  to 
hmmiek,  but  tn  hanish^  is  not  always  to  exile:*  the 
T^rqulns  wen  banished  ftam  Rome;  Coriolanus  was 

Banishment  follows  from  a  decree  of  justice ;  exile 
Hther  by  the  necessity  of  cIrcumHtances  or  an  order  of 
authority :  banishment  is  a  dlHgraceful  punishment  In- 
flicted by  tribunato  upon  delinquents ;  exile  Is  a  dis- 
g^nce  incurred  without  dishonour:  exile  removes  us 
frooi  nnr  country:  banishment  drives  us  from  it  igno- 
mioiouAly:  It  to  the  custom  In  Rusnia  to  banish  of- 
fenders to  Siberia;  Ovid  was  exiled  by  an  order  of 
Avsnstns. 

Banishment  to  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise  of 
power  over  another,  which  must  be  submitted  to ; 

Obmmshment!  Etwiiml  bmiekmmU  I 
Ne'er  lo  rettim !  Must  we  ne*er  meet  again ! 
My  heart  will  break.— Otwat. 

KxiU  to  a  Male  Into  whkb  we  may  go  TOliHiUrily; 
«aaiy  Romans  eboae  to  go  into  exiU  mtber  than  await 
ite  Judgement  of  the  people,  by  whom  ibey  might 


*  VideRoobuid:  **EiUer,bMinlr.*' 


Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  fore'd  by  fkte, 

And  bAiighty  Juno's  unrelenting  hale, 

EzpstVd  and  exiVdt  left  liic  Trojan  shore.— Dryom. 
Batushment  and  szpul&ion  both  mark  a  dtogracefU 
and  coercive  exduaioii,  but  banishmetU  is  auih«trit« 
tlve;  it  is  a  publick  act  of  government :  expulsion  to 
simply  coerch'e,  it  to  the  act  of  a  piivate  Individual,  or 
a  small  community;  'The  expulsion  and  escape  jf 
Hippies  at  length  set  Athens  free.'— CmiaieaLANik 
Banishment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant 
spot,  tn  another  land ;  expulsion  never  reaches  beyond 
a  particular  house  or  society :  expulsion  from  tlie  uni- 
versity, or  any  publick  school,  is  the  oKessary  cause* 
qnence  of  discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
penaiiy  tn  Insubordination. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are  likewise  used  hi  • 
ficuralive  sense,  although  exile  m  not:  In  thto  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal ;  expul- 
sion  a  vk>lent  removal :  we  banish  that  which  it  to  not 
prudent  to  retain ;  we  /xpsl  that  which  to  noxkNUk 
Hopes  are  banished  tram  the  mind  when  every  praepecf 
of  success  has  disappeared ;  fears  are  bonishsd  whea 
they  are  altogether  gronndless: 

If  sweet  content  Is  banished  fVnm  my  soul, 
lAfb  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  wo. 

Gkntlsmam. 
Envv,  hatred,  and  every  evtl  passion,  should  be  ex- 
pelled fVom  the  mind  as  disiurbera  of  Its  peace:  har- 
mony and  Kood  humour  are  best  promoted  by  banish* 
inff  from  conversation  all  subjects  of  difference  In  re- 
llgifm  and  politicks ;  good  morato  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  sliooid  be  expeltod  from  conversaiinn; 
'In  all  the  tottering  imbecilrty  of  a  new  gnvemnMml, 
and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanact^able,  hto 
Bfi^esty  (King  William  III.;  perwvered.  He  perse- 
vered tn  expd  the  Aars  of  hto  people  by  his  fortitude; 
to  steady  their  fickleness  by  hto  conslancy.'—Bunui. 


PREVAILING,  PREVALENT,  RULING, 

OVERRULING,  PREDOMINANT. 

Prevailing  and  pronalent  both  come  from  the  Lattti 

prrvaho  to  be  strong  above  others ;  rulinf^  ovfrruting, 

and  predominant  (from  dominor  lo  nU«),  signify  ruling 

or  bearing  greater  sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state  or  quality  of  a 
particular  object :  prevalent  marks  the  quality  of  pre- 
vailing,  as  it  affects  obj«H;ts  In  general.  The  same 
distinaion  exists  between  overruling  and  predomi- 
nant. A  person  has  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion ; 
» The  evite  naturally  consequent  upon  a  prevailing 
temptation  are  intolerable.'— South.  Religious  fi-el- 
ing  h  prevalent  in  a  country  or  In  a  community.  The 
prevaaing  idea  at  present  to  In  favour  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  sovereigns:  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
very  prevalent  for  many  years ;  '  The  conduct  of  a 
preuliar  providence  made  the  instruments  of  that  great 
design  prevalmt  and  victorious,  and  all  those  moun- 
tMins  of  oppositfc)n  to  become  plains.'— Soitth.  Pre- 
vailing and  prevalmt  mark  simply  the  extoting  state 
of  superiority :  ruling  and  predominant  express  this 
state,  In  relation  to  some  ether  which  it  has  superseded 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  An  opinion  to 
said  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  the  number  of  persona 
by  whom  it  to  maintained :  a  principle  is  said  to  be 
ruling  as  respects  the  Huperiour  influence  which  it  hat 
over  the  conduct  of  men  more  tlian  any  other ; 
Whate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  tho«  ruling  pow*r, 
Unknown  and  iudden  be  the  dreadful  hour. 

Rows. 
An  areument  Is  overruling  that  bnn  down  erenr 
other,  and  Providence  is  said  to  be  overruling  when  It 
determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
evento;  'Nor  can  a  man  Indenendently  of  the  aver- 
ruling  Influence  of  God's  bleasing  and  care,  call  him 
self  one  penny  richer.*— Soutb.  Particular  dlsorden 
are  prmalent  at  ceruin  seasons  of  the  year,  when  ibey 
aflhct  the  generality  oi'  persons :  a  panicuiar  taste  or 
fashion  to  predominant  which  supersedes  ail  other 
tastes  or  fbahiona.  Excessive  drinking  to  too  prevalent 
a  praatlce  In  England :  virlue  to  certainly  predomtnoM 
over  vice  in  this  country,  if  It  be  In  any  country  j 
'  The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  be  a  king 
was  held  and  taught  by  the  Phartoecs,  a  jrr«^MiM«nt 
aeet  of  the  Jews.'— Pwdbaux. 
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TO  OViatBALANCE,  OUTWEIOB,    • 
PREPONDERATE. 

To  9wrbaUmce  fa  to  thmw  the  balance  orer  on  one 
•ide;  to  wtmtfgk  Is  to  eiceed  in  weight;  to  r^^^' 
^^Uy  fmiM  prm  before,  aiid  fvmiuM  a  iveigbt,  nguifics 
•Imi  til  eiccHi  in  ireigbt 

Aiihou^h  th««  nervM  bppmach  an  near  to  each  other 
In  their  original  meaning,  yet  they  hwc  now  a  different 
application :  in  the  proper  MeiiM,  a  peraon  •«erWaaic«« 
bliiiMir  who  loaea  his  balance  and  goes  on  one  side ;  a 
keavy  body  ^mtweigk*  one  that  is  light,  when  they  ate 
put  Into  Ute  same  pair  of  scales.  OoerbaUnee  and 
mutwfigk  are  likewise  used  In  tlie  Improper  applica- 
Uoii ;  pnpmHderate  is  never  used  oUierwiae :  things  are 
•aid  Ui  voerbtdoMct  which  are  suppived  to  turn  the 
scale  to  one  side  or  the  other;  lUey  are  said  Xoamt- 
ttdgk  when  they  are  to  be  weighed  against  each  other ; 
tliey  are  said  to  frtpmiieraU  when  «hm  weighs  every 
Ibing  else  down :  the  evils  which  arise  from  iiino- 
vntitins  hi  society  commonly  •i»«r6«i«««s  Uie  food: 

•  Wiiatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  dune,  his 
preceiits  or  his  va.jur  will  scarcely  werkuUne*  tlic 
nniiniiortant  uniformity  which  runs  through  his  uroe.* 
— JoHNSO!«.  The  will  of  a  parent  should  outwrigk 
•very  pers<»nal  consideration  in  the  mind  of  a  child; 

If  endleas  aces  can  omUotigk  an  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel  but  the  palm  inspire.— Ywho. 
Children  can  never  be  unmindful  of  tiielr  duty  to  their 
Mn-nis  where  the  power  of  teligion  prrpundtraUa  Ui 
ttie  lieart;  *  Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
h«>art  caiiimt  be  assumed  wltJiout  labour,  niN-  continued 
witlHMit  pain ;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them  must, 
Ibeiefore,  soon  ^rrppnisrals.'— Hawwsswoeth. 

TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 
To  overrtOt  is  literally  to  get  the  siiperioritv  of  rule; 
and  to  »up«r9e4€  is  to  get  the  upper  or  superiour  seat ; 
but  the  fiKmer  l«  employed  only  as  Ihe  act  of  persons 
or  things  pprsonlfled ;  the  latter  is  also  applied  to  thliigs 
as  the  agenu:  a  man  may  be  ovemdrd  in  his  do- 
mestick  gnvernment,  or  ho  may  he  0verruied  in  a 
piil>lick  QWMnbly,  or  he  may  be  ovemtUd  m  the 
cabinet;  *  When  fancy  begins  to  be  overruled  by  ren- 
•nil,  and  c<»rrecl«i  by  experience,  the  niort  artful  talc 
raises  but  litUe  curiosity  ^-Johmsoh.  Large  works  iu 
general  nper$ede  the  necessity  of  snialler  ones,  by 
c<mialnln«  that  which  is  superiour  both  in  quaiitltyiind 
qiialiiy ;  or  one  iierson  guperatdes  another  in  an  office ; 

*  Chrlstoval  received  a  comiiilwion  empowering  mm  to 
Bupertede  Corte8.'^RoBBRTSoN. 

CHFEP,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 

Chief  and  chieftain  signify  he  who  i«  cAi>/;  Uader, 
ftom  to  leadj  and  head,  from  tiie  head^  sufficiently 
de«isnate  their  own  signification. 

Chirf  rei<|>ects  precedency  in  civil  matters;  leader 
legarils*  the  din-ction  of  enterprises :  chieftain  Is  ein- 
plrjyed  fur  the  superiour  in  uHHtary  rank :  and  head  for 
the  iiU|>eriour  in  general  concerns. 

A  iiioiir  savages  the  cAiVf  of  every  tribe  is  a  dwpolick 

Kluce  within  his  own  dbtricL  Factions  and  parties 
n  state,  like  savace  tribes,  must  have  their  ieoAr*, 
to  whom  ihey  arc  blindly  devoted,  and  by  whom  they 
are  Instieated  to  every  desperate  proceeding.  Rub- 
bers have  their  chieftaing,  who  plan  and  direct  cveiy 
thimr,  having  an  unliniited  power  over  the  band. 
The  heads  of  families  were,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the 
dkt''/«,  who  In  coi^uncilon  regulated  tho  affairs  of 
•rate. 

Chief*  have  a  permanent  power,  which  may  descend 
by  liiheriuince  to  ^ranches  of  the  tame  families ; 

No  ehtef  Hke  thee,  Menestheus,  Greece  cnukl  yield, 

To  nmrshal  arn.ies  in  the  dusty  field.— Pone. 

Istadera  and  ehifflnhu  have  a  deputed  power  with 
which  they  are  Inveited,  as  the  time  and  occaskin 
require;  'Their  constant  epiulatton  In  military  re- 
nown diMOlved  not  that  inviolable  friendaiiip  which 
the  ancient  Saxons  professed  to  their  chieftain  and  to 
each  other.*— HuMB.  •  Savage  alleged  that  he  was 
tticn  dep«»ndent  upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  impncll  follower  of  the  ministry;  and,  being  en- 
Mm^  by  lilm.  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  prai«» 
«f  bis  Icudert  be  bad  not  sufficient  resdutlon  to  sacji- 


fice  theplen«ii«ofaffln««»lolhiloffalM»llf.^ 
Johnson.  Hemda  have  a  natural  power  qirtatfnf  oM 
of  ihe  nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  taienta,  and  aUoa- 
lion :  il  is  not  hereditary,  hut  ii  may  be  succeM4v«,  as 
the  lather  ta  the  hemd  of  \m  family,  and  ii.ay  be  sue* 
ceeded  by  hb  son ;  a  head  is  also  souietiBHSs  teiiiponiy 
and  partial,  as  die  head  of  a  party;  'Aa  «ach  h 
more  aWe  to  distinguixh  himself  as  ibehsmd  of  a  |wly, 
he  will  less  readUy  be  made  «  foUower  or  wociaie.  — 

Johnson.  *  w-    •.  t^ ■ 

Chieft  ought  to  have  snpenority  of  birth  comMnef 
with  talents  for  rulhig;  leUera  and  chitftams  requiir 
a  bold  and  eoteii»risiug8plrai  Aeads  should  have  lalemi 
for  directing. 

CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

Chief,  in  French  cAr/,  from  U«  Lttlnea^ni  Ihe  head, 
slfnifieS  belonging  to  rtie  uppeimnrt  part;  prmtm^ 
in  French  prineipml,  Latin  wrmdfaiiM^  coniea  fraa 
princep*  a  chief  or  prince,  signiiying  beloRging  to  a 
prince;  siata,  frwn  the  Latin  magmuB,  signdies  hi  a 
great  degree.  .....  _, 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank ;  prtntrpml  hu  r«|^ 
to  importance  and  respectability;  «a«n  to  degree  or 
quantity.  We  speak  of  a  ck^f  clerk ;  a  coounander 
in  thief:  the  chief  perwn  in  a  city:  but  the  wrimipti 
people  in  a  city ;  llie  principal  circumstances  In  a  nap> 
ratlve,  and  the  sumh  object 

The  dkiV/  ciiiea,  as  inenifaNwd  by  feographna.  ast 
thoae  which  are  classed  in  the  flrstrank ; 
What  is  man. 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  bat  to  sleep  and  feedt  A  beast,  no  mote! 

Shaxspbarb. 

The  principal  cities  generally  Include  those  whkk 
are  the  moi.t  considerable  for  wealiii  and  population 
these,  however,  are  not  always  technicaUy  cnuipre- 
heiided  under  the  name  of  chief  cities;  'The  rigbl 
whkh  one  man  haslo  the  actions  of  another  is  gene- 
rally  borrowed,  or  derived  from  one  or  both  of  these 
two  great  originals,  production  or  posaessloii,  wliich  two 
are  cerMinly  the  principal  and  most  undoubted  rights 
that  lake  place  in  the  worhl.'— South.  The  main  end 
or  man's  exeriions  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth ;  *To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts  of  Paradii«  Loal, 
some  slight  exeejitHinB  may  be  made ;  but  the  ««a 
fabrick  is  immoveabiy  supported.*— Johnson. 


ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PHINO- 
PALLY,  CHIEFLY. 

Etpedallf  and  partieutarlf  are  exclusive  or  super 
lative  in  iheir  import ;  they  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superiour  lo  all:  pHncipaUv  and  ehi^ 
are  comimrativc  In  their  import;  they  designate  ia 
general  the  superiority  of  some  objccia  over  others 
especially  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  partten- 
larl^,  and  principally  expresses  sniiicthliig  leas  gene- 
ral than  chitfly  I  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  espteially  in  tliose  moments 
when  we  present  ourselves  bcfi»re  him  in  prayer ;  '  AD 
love  has  something  of  blindness  iii  It,  but  the  love  of 
money  MpeeioZZy.'— South.  The  lie.at  Is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  unJcr  trie  torrid  zone,  but 
particularly  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  is 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture ;  '  Particularly  let  a 
man  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin.'- Sopth.  It  is  prtn- 
cipally  among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society 
that  we  find  rices  of  every  dcscri^ttion  to  be  prevalent; 
'Neither  Pythnsoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples  were, 
properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  phvt>ick,  since  they 
spplied  themselves  »rtn«>ai/»  to  the  theory.'— Jambs. 
Patriots  who  declaim  so  loudly  against  the  measures 
of  government  do  it  chi^y  fmay  I  not  say  solely  V 
with  a  view  to  their  own  inierost;  'The  refonnen 
gained  credit  dkirjfy  among  persons  in  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.*— Robbetbon. 


TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 
Govern,  in  French  founenur,  comes  from  tha 
Latin  guhemo,  Greek  jrv^epMfu,  which  properly  aif- 
niiy  to  govern  a  ship,  and  are  in  all  probabllltv  deilvad 
from  the  Hebrew  nSA  ^  prevaU  or  be  i 
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tnd  rtgmUu  ilgiilfy  to  briof  aiMler  a  ruU,  or  mwke 
hyntU. 

Tlt«  exercise  orrafhority  entennaor^  or  lew  into  the 
rignlrtcaikon  of  tlie«e  leriiM ;  but  lo  rtvem  ioiplie*  Uie 
extTciMf  llkewiee  of  jiid; euienl  and  knowledge. 

To  mU  luiplietf  raiJier  the  uiiqualitied  irxerciee  of 

Ewer,  ihe  making  the  will  the  rmte ;  a  king  gooenu 
t  people  by  meaus  of  wiae  iawa  aiid  an  upright  ad- 
ministration :  a  de»|M»t  mie*  over  a  nation  accnrdiiig 
lo  hb  aibitraiy  deciMon;  if  he  liave  no  principle  tits 
nU  beoioiet  an  np|»reMive  tyranny :  of  Robeispierre 
it  has  bt^n  said,  iliai  if  lie  did  not  know  how  to  gowm^ 
be  aimed  at  least  at  ruling. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  perwNis  or  tbinfi: 
persons  govtru  or  mis  otiiera;  or  tliey  g9vemj  nils,  or 
regmlmte  tilings. 

Id  regard  to  persons,  gntm  fa  always  lo  a  good 
sense,  but  mie  is  soaietiines  taken  in  a  bod  sense ;  it 
la  naturally  aasoclated  witli  an  abuae  of  power:  Ui 
gmvem  is  ao  pafectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of 
gcvenmg  ourselves;  but  we  speak  only  of  ruling 
othera:  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  tlian  lo  be 
ruled  by  one  wlio  doea  not  know  liow  to  govern  him- 
■•If; 

Slaves  to  our  passlona  we  become,  and  then 

It  becomes  impoasifale  to  govern  men.— Waller. 

It  b  tbe  businem  of  a  man  to  rule  his  house  by  keeping 
•D  its  iitemben  in  due  subjection  to  his  authority ;  it  is 
tbe  duty  of  a  peraon  to  rule  thiiee  who  aie  under  him 
in  all  matters  wherein  they  are  incompetent  to  govern 
tbcniseives ; 

MargVet  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king, 
But  I  wttl  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

BBAXSPKARa. 

To/wem,  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  Ju- 
dicious ui«^ns;  but  ruling  is  conBiied  to  no  uieaiis  but 
aocfa  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  subjfvting  tlie  will  of 
one  to  tliat  of  another ;  a  woman  is  said  to  rule  by 
obrying;  an  artful  and  inifierioaa  woman  will  have 
recoune  to  varioua  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  nhe  ought  to  submii,  and  render  it  subservient  to 
her  own  purttoses. 

In  application  to  things,  govern  and  rule  admit  of 
a  aimilar  di«inctlnn :  a  minister  goveme  the  Ftaie,  and 
a  pilot  goveme  the  verael ;  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine are  in  both  cases  directed  by  the  exerciae  of  the 
|ttdgetnen| ; 

Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  Its  birth. 
Not  sure  fmm  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth  1 
Rut  IW>m  a  living  spirit  lnd«'d  within, 
Which  governe  all  the  bodily  machine.— Jknyms. 

A  peraon  rulee  the  times,  seasons,  flishions,  and  the 
like ;  It  is  an  act  of  the  individual  will ; 

Wlien  I  behold  a  flictlouM  band  agree. 
To  call  it  freedom  wlien  themaelve«  are  free ; 
^ch  wanton  Judge  new  penal  matutcs  draw; 
I^wp  srind  the  }M)or,  and  rich  men  ml'!  ihe  law ; 
1  Hy  from  peuy  tyrants  to  tlie  throne.— OoLosMrm. 

HegutaU  Is  a  species  of  governing  simply  by  Jud«e- 
-fient ;  the  word  is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  mo- 


il, where  the  fiircc  of  authoriiv  is  not  so  requifiie : 
one  goreme  the  aflaim  of  a  nation,  or  a  larfte  body 
where  great  interests  are  involved;  we  regulate  (lie 
soncprns  of  an  Individual,  or  we  regvlale  in  cam's 
wbeie  good  order  or  convenience  only  is  comsulied ; 
Reffvlole  Ihe  patient  In  his  mannerof  living.'— Wisa- 
■am.  So  likewise  in  regard  to  ourralvt^  we  govern 
oor  pawions,  but  we  regulaU  our  affections. 

Tlwse  terms  are  all  properly  used  tfi  denote  the  acts 
of  cont<clou8  agents,  btii  by  a  figure  of  personification 
tlw^y  mny  be  applit-d  to  inanimate  or  mora!  objects :  ihe 
price  of  one  market  goveme  the  price  of  niioiher,  or 
goTome  the  seller  in  hto  demand ;  '  The  cliief  point 
wtiirh  he  is  lo  carry  always  in  his  e^,  and  by  which 
be  i*  to  govern  all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions.' 
•^  Attkrburt  .  Fashion  and  caprice  ritis  the  mi^rity, 
or  psrticuiar  fashions  rule ; 

I>i»tnieling  tlioughia  by  turns  his  boMan  mTd, 
Now  ar*d  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reaaoo  coord. 

Pore. 
One  eloek  may  rei 


i  of  moral 


f  reguUU  many  others;   *T)hiiigh  a 
good  Rttd  etJi  be  deeply  imprened  on 


the  heart  of  man,  It  Is  not  of  saflkieiit  power  to  rtg*- 
Imu  bis  life.'— Blair. 


GOVERNMENT.  ADMINISTRA'HON. 
Both  these  lemis  may  be  employed  either  to  deslg 
nate  the  act  of  governing  and  advriniateringy  or  tns 
persons  governing  and  administering.  In  both  cases 
govemvtent  lias  a  moie  extensive  meaning  llian  admh 
niatration :  the  government  includes  eveiy  exercise  of 
authority ;  the  odminiatration  implies  only  that  exer- 
cise of  authitrity,  which  conslMs  in  pntttng  the  Iawa 
or  will  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  we  sneak  fk 
Hie^ovemmemt^  as  it  lespects  the  peritons,  it  implies 
the  whole  tMidy  of  constituted  authorities;  and  the 
odrntnietratiMUi  only  that  part  which  puts  hi  execu- 
tion  the  hiteutions  ik  the  whole:  Uie government  of  a 
country,  tlierefore,  may  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
udministration  nndergoes  many  changes;  *  Governs 
mem  is  an  art  above  llie  attainment  of  an  oidinaiy 
genius.*— BiiUTR.  it  is  the  busiiMvs  of  the  government 
ui  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war;  and  wiilwut  a  /e- 
vemsMMl  It  is  iniiMissible  for  any  people  bi  negoclate; 
'  What  are  we  ui  do  if  the  government  and  the  whote 
cimimnnlty  are'  of  the  same  descrlptkiit  ?'— Bi?rrb. 
It  Is  the  business  of  the  a^^ntmurtratroit  to  adminieter 
Justice,  to  regulate  the  fiiMiiccs,  and  in  direct  ali  the 
complicated  concerns  of  a  nation;  wlllmut  an  admi' 
niatrotion  ail  publick  business  would  be  at  a  stand; 
Mn  treating  of  an  Inviiiible  worM,  and  ihe  admini*- 
troUon  of  government  there  carried  mi  by  the  Father 
of  spirits,  particulars  occur  which  appear  iiicompre 
heoaible.'— Blair. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

f?ov«nrfliea/  is  here  as  in  the  former  articbi  (0.  Go 
vemment)  the  generick  term ;  cooetitutton  the  v|WTlfick. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  of  governing  or 
exerciiiiiig  aulhoriry  under  any  form  whatever;  eon- 
atitution  tm|tiies  any  comatituted  or  fixed  form  of 
government :  we  mny  have  a  gurtrmnunt  wiilmut  a 
tematitHtion ;  we  cannot  have  a  eonatitution  without 
a  government.  In  tlie  fir»t  formation  of  Miciety  go- 
vemment  was  placed  in  tlie  hands  oi'  iiidividiialM  who 
exercised  autliorliy  according  to  discietion  latlier  than 
any  fixed  rule  or  law:  iiere  then  was  government 
wl.houi  a  constitution :  as  lime  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  vome  establislieri  fiirm,  and  the  wbdom 
of  eiiliithtened  men  dibcovered  the  advantages  and 
dtsadvauiat'cs  of  diOereiil  forms,  government  in  every 
country  al<^umed  a  more  definite  fhaiif ,  and  became, 
the  eonatitution  of  the  coiiiitiy ;  hence  tiieii  tlie  union 
of  gonemment  and  eonatitution.  Govemmenta  are 
divided  by  poHtit-al  wriieis  iiiio  ihree  classes,  monar- 
chical, aibtocralick,  and  repubiican:  but  tliese  three 
;tenerai  forms  ha\e  been  sdopied  with  vuch  vaiiaiions 
and  iiKidificationsas  to  leiulerthe  eonatttution  ol  every 
cimntry  something  peculliir  to  itself;  'Free  goverur 
menta  have  comniiiii'<l  moie  flagrant  acts  of  lyiaimy 
ihnn  Ihe  most  perfect  d«i*iM)iick  govemmenta  which  we 
liave  ever  known.' — BrRRa.  '^The  idiyskian  of  the 
state  wlio,  not  saili>fii-d  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  to  regeiieiaie  canatitution$f  ouglit  to  show 
uncommon  powers.'— Bukrk. 

Political  fequabblerv  have  always  chosen  to  consider 
government  in  its  iimilid  seii^  as  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  suiboriry,  and  the  eonatitution 
as  that  which  is  Kt  u|i  liy  ilie  auihorliy  of  the  |ieople; 
but  this  is  only  a  foiced  application  of  a  general  term 
10  ser^'e  the  1  ui)M>ses  of  party.  Grnatitutton^  accoid- 
ing  to  ila  real  signification,  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  the  source  of  power  any  more  tlinn  government; 
the  eonatitotion  ii.ay  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  eonatituted  by  the  nionorch  as  /eerrnifrcsf  is  exer- 
cised by  the  monarch  ;  and  of  ihiit  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  Is  to  be  formed  opeciflcally  by  any  person  or 
perKins  so  as  to  become  canaututed  must  be  framed  by 
snuiething  more  authoritative  than  a  rabble.  The 
eonatitution  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
wrtik  of  time,  for  most  of  the  conatitutiona  in  Europe^ 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are  indebted  to 
time  and  tlie  natural  course  of  events  for  tlieir  eeta- 
bliiihment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the  case  has  been 
HO  far  different  thai  by  the  witMiom  and  humanity  of 
thnre  In  government  or  |iower,  a  eonatitution  has  Deen 
expressly  fivmed,  which  distinguishes  the   Eoglitb 


CNGLISH  SYKONTMES. 


ntion  ftvMB  all  otben.  BeiioB  tbfi  wmd  cttutiuuiem  ii 
•pptied  by  diitiiiiction  to  the  BnglMl  fbrin  of  favtm- 
mcKt;  and  uliice  ihte  e^natitution.  hu  iiappily  »ecurNl 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  pctmle  by  iwluiHry  laws, 
a  vulgar  errour  has  artoen  ttwl  tlie  ttmMlituUwn  is  the 
worli  of  tbe  people,  and  by  a  itatural  CDnsequeiioc  ii  is 
aiainuined  that  tbe  petiple,  if  tlicy  are  uut  satisfied 
with  their  tmuMtUiont  have  the  right  of  lotmduciiig 
chaiiires ;  a  dangerous  errour  which  cannot  be  cmui- 
bsted  w  itii  loo  uiuch  sleadfa»tneH.  It  mast  he  obvious 
to  ail  who  reflea  on  this  subject  that  the  cotuttitutwn, 
as  far  as  it  is  assignable  to  tlie  atfbru  of  any  umu  or 
set  of  men,  was  never  tiie  woric  of  tlie  iieuple ;  but 
of  the  gtvtrmmemt  or  tliose  who  held  tlie  supreme 
power. 

Thm  view  of  the  matter  Is  calculated  to  Icasen  the 
jealousies  of  tbe  people  ittwards  their  govemmenl,  and 
to  abate  rhat  overweening  coinplacettcy  witli  which 
tliey  are  apt  to  ioolc  upon  liieiuselves,  and  their  own 
imaginary  worlc;  for  it  Is  iutp<i«ibie  but  thai  they 
must  regard  with  a  more  di»paaRioiiate  eye  ttie  pew-' 
aeaoaia  of  power,  when  they  see  tbeonelves  indebted  to 
those  in  power  for  tbe  moat  admirable  cnutituiUu 
•ver  framed* 

The  anuUtutwm  is  In  danger,  Is  the  wntchwoid  of 
a  party  who  want  to  Increase  the  power  of  the  people ; 
but  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  liistory,  and  re- 
members that  before  the  constUiUiaH  was  fully  lormed 
it  was  the  ocople  who  overturned  the  ^9eeniMeat,  will 
perceive  that  much  more  Is  to  be  apprehended  by 
throwing  any  weight  inbt  the  scale  of  the  popular  riide 
of  gonemwunt^  tliau  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  ihe 
executive  Aeeeramme.  Tlie  couttitution  of  England 
has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  human  perfection ;  it  en- 
■ures  to  every  man  as  much  as  he  can  wish ;  it  de- 
prives no  man  of  what  he  can  conslslently  with  the 
pubiicli  peace  expect ;  it  has  within  itself  adequate 
powers  for  correcting  every  evil  and  abuse  as  it  may 
arise,  and  is  fiilly  competent  to  make  such  modifica- 
tions of  Its  own  powers  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
qalre.  Every  good  citlaen  therefore  will  be  contented 
to  leave  tbe  gevfmmatt  of  the  country  In  the  hands 
of  those  coHHtituted  autimriileaas  th4*y  at  present  exist, 
fully  anHired  that  if  they  have  not  the  wi^lom  and 
the  power  to  meet  every  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
diminished  by  making  the  people  our  Imlsiatora. 


UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE,  REFRACTORY 

Unruly  marks  the  want  of  disposition  to  he  ruled : 
wtgovernabUj  an  absohiie  incaiiaciiy  to  be  grwerned : 
the  former  is  a  tenipf»rary  or  partial  errour,  the  latter 
Is  an  habitual  defeet  in  tbe  temper :  a  volatile  child 
will  be  occasionally  unmiy ;  any  child  of  strona  pas- 
sions will  benaiie  nngevemmbU  by  excessive  Indul- 
feiice :  we  say  that  our  wills  are  anmly,  and  our 
tempers  are  imgwvemubU;  *  How  hardly  is  the  restive 
w^rnHf  will  of  maa  fiiM  tamed  ami  broke  to  duty.*— 

BOUTH. 

Heav'ns,  how  unlike  their  Belgle  sires oi  old! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungtmemmkly  bold. 

GOLMMITB. 

The  unrjdjf  respects  tlmt  which  Is  to  be  ruled  or  turned 
at  the  hiMiant,  and  Is  ap|)licable  theiefore  to  the  ma- 
nasemont  of  clilldren:  %ngovemabU  inspects  that 
which  i*i  to  be  put  into  a  regular  course,  and  is  appli- 
cable therefore  either  to  ihe  management  of  children 
or  the  direction  of  those  who  are  above  the  stale  of 
childhood ;  a  child  is  unntly  In  his  actions,  and  ungo- 
vernable in  his  conduct.  Hrfrattory^  which  from  tbe 
Latin  refringo  tn  break  open,  marks  the  disposition  to 
break  every  thing  down  before  li,  is  the  excess  of  the 
■mruZy  with  regard  to  children :  the  unruly  is  however 
iiecntive ;  but  the  refractory  Is  positive :  an  «i»r«^ 
ehnd  objects  to  be  ruled  ,  a  rtfractory  child  sets  up  a 
positive  resistance  to  all  rule :  an  unruly  child  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive ;  a  refractory  child  always 
commits  himself  by  anme  actof  intemperance  In  word 
or  deed :  he  is  unruly  If  in  any  degree  he  gives  trouble 
in  tlie  rnUng ;  be  Is  rtfractory  If  he  refuses  altoge- 
flier  to  be  ruled.  This  term  refrattorv  may  also  be 
•pplled  tn  the  brutes;  '  I  conceive  (replied  Nicholas) 
Island  liere  before  you,  my  most  equitable  judges,  for 
■D  woise  a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  riffrattory  unties. 
CvKjaaLAKs. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SBDITfOUS,- 

MUTINOUS. 

T^mutamom^  describes  tlie  disposition  to  make  a 
noise;  those  who  attend  the  play  houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tmmultuous ;  '  Many 
civil  broils  and  ChimmIImos*  rebeilttNis,  tli«fy  Ikirly  over- 
came, by  reason  of  the  continual  pre»ence  of  tlielr 
king,  whose  only  presence  oAentimes  con^^alns  the 
unruly  people  Oom  a  thousand  evil  oecavious.'— 
SPBNSKR  (ok  Ireland).  Turbulent  marks  a  hostile 
spirit  of  resislanee  lo  authority:  when  piisuneri  are 
dissatisfied  they  are  frequently  turbulent ;  •  Men  of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  h pirlts,  that  were  dWMitisfi^ 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  inattera  of 
state.' — BaiTTLiv.  Sediliou»  marks  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  government ;  during  the  French  revolution  Ihe 
people  were  often  disposed  to  be  tttiitioua ;  *  Very 
many  of  tbe  nobility  tti  Edinburgh,  at  that  thiie,  did 
not  appear  yet  in  tlib  tedittouo  behaviour. '->Clarcih 
i»oii.-~JiriihiM«s  marks  a  siiirii  of  resistance  aeainst 
oflkers  either  in  tbo  army  or  navy  ;  a  general  will  not 
fall  to  quel!  the  first  risings  of  a  mutinmu  spirit; 

Lend  me  ><our  guards,  that  If  persuasion  fkil. 

Force  may  against  tlie  wutinomo  prevail.— VV  allse 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tumultuous;  tbe 
young  and  the  ignorant  are  m  averse  to  anitnil  that 
they  are  easily  led  by  the  exnniple  of  an  indlviduai  to 
be  turbul'  nt ;  among  Uie  Romans  llie  pnopic  were  in 
the  habit  of  holding  gediUou*  ineeuug»,  and  iOiD*> 
times  liie  soldiery  would  be  mutxnou»> 

TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY 
Tvm«/(Koiis  Kigiiifles  having  tumult ;  lummltmary. 
disposed  for  tumult:  the  loinier  Is  applied  to  nbjecL 
in  general ;  llie  latter  to  persons  rmly :  in  tummtammu 
meetings  the  voice  of  ^;asoD  is  the  last  thing  that  is 
heard; 
Bnt,  O  \  beyond  deacrlplkm  happiest  he 
Who  ne*er  must  roll  on  Hfe's  tuvtultuouM  sea. 

Paioa. 
It  Is  the  natural  tendency  of  large  and  i>rontiscuoM 
assemblies  to  becmue  tumultuary;  *  With  luattd- 
tuaryt  but  irr(»lstible  violetice,  Uui  Scotch  insutgvMa 
fell  upon  tbe  churches  in  that  city  (Perth).*— Robk&t- 
aoM. 


INSURRECTfON,   SKDrTlON,  REBELLION, 
REVOLT. 

/aMrrscftVm,  from  turgo  to  rise  up,  signifies  rWng 
up .  gnlntit  any  pnw(*r  that  in ;  Kcditiun^  in  Latin  ««dita», 
compounded  of  se  and  tits,  signifies  a  gning  apart,  ibat 
is,  the  people  going  apart  from  the  government;  rebol* 
liouy  in  Latin  rebellio,  from  rebello,  signifies  turntag 
upon  or  against  in  a  hostile  niamier ;  revolt^  in  French 
reveUer,  is  most  probably  conipounded  of  rf  and  v»lfsr, 
from  Volvo  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or  turn  back  fhim, 
to  turn  against. 

Ttie  tenn  insurrection  Is  general ;  It  is  u»ed  in  a 
eood  or  bod  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  against  which  one  rises  up ;  sedittan  and  re- 
belUon  are  morcspcclfick  ;  tliey  are  always  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to  lawful  autlmritr. 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  against  usurped  ptiwer, 
which  is  always  Justifiable ;  but  seduian  and  rebcUi^m 
are  levflk^  against  power  universally  acknowledged 
10  be  legitimate.  Insurrection  Is  always  open ;  It  is  a 
rislnii  up  of  many  In  a  mass ;  but  it  d<ies  not  iiii|kly 
any  concerted,  or  any  specifically  active  measure ;  m 
united  spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  uiovhtg  cause,  ia  all 
that  Is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  Uie  term ; 
*  Elizabeth  enjoyed  a  wonderful  calm  (exceptim^  si muc 
short  gusts  of  ift««rrece<Mi  at  tlie  beciiining)  fur  near 
Hp<»ft  forty-five  years  IngHther.'—HowKLL.  Heditian  ia 
either  secret  or  open,  according  to  circumstance^;  in 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determined ; 
in  nmnarchirai  governments  it  is  secretly  organized  ; 
'  When  the  Roman  people  began  lo  bting  In  plebeian* 
to  the  office  of  cliieiest  fHiwer  and  dignity,  then  lienn 
those  sodUions  which  so  Iook  distem|iersd,  ati«r  at 
length  ruined,  the  itate-'—TcMrLK.  Rebellion  is  tiia 
consnmmsilon  of  sedition ;  the  scheme  of  oppooitloQ 
which  has  been  digested  in  fccrecy  bfetka  one  iaio 
open  hoetiUiiea,  and  becomes  rebsUiem. ; 
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If  that  rebtUiam 
Ouoe  Uke  ilreir,  in  base  and  abject  ruuta, 
Vuu  fevereiid  fMter,  and  Uie«e  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  b«re  to  dreBS  the  ugly  fonna 
Ol'  batw  and  bloody  inturreeUtm. — SaAKSPBAEB. 
The  insurrection  whieb  was  beaded  by  Wat  Tyfer,  In 
the  time  or  Richard  11.  was  an  unhappy  instance  of 
widelj'  extended  delusion  among  tlie  common  people ; 
the  ntsumetion  In  Madrid,  in  tJi«  year  1806,  against 
the int'iimous  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  has  led  to  the 
most  iuiportant  results  that  ever  sprung  fh>ui  any  com- 
mociuij.     Rome  was  the  grand  lliealre  of  seditun*, 
wbleJi  were  set  on  toot  by  the  Tribunes :  England  has 
been  disgraced  by  one  rebeUioUt  which  ended  is  the 
death  of  its  king. 

Seditiom  is  common  to  all  forms  of  government,  but 
flourisl)«ri  most  in  republicks,  since  tbere  It  can  scarcely 
be  regaided  as  a  political  or  moral  offence:  rebellion 
cxbiB  properly  in  none  but  monarchical  states ;  in 
which  the  allegiance  that  men  owe  to  their  sovereign 
reouires  to  be  broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  in  order 
to  be  shaken  off.  Inaurrtctiena  may  be  made  by  nations 
against  a  loreign  dominion,  or  by  subjects  against  their 
government :  sedition  aud  rehetUsn  arc  carried  on  by 
aubjects  only  against  thek  government :  revolt  is  car- 
ried on  only  by  nations  ag!iinsl  a  foreign  dominion ; 
upon  tlie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  UMJSt  of  bis 
conquered  counules  revolted  from  his  successors; 
*  He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much 
enfeebled  by  daily  reo0tt«/— Ralbioh. 

Revolt  is  also  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense:  'Our  self  love  is  ever  ready  to  reveU  from 
our  better  Judgement,  and  join  the  enemy  within.*— 
Btbbuc. 


FACTION,  PARTY. 

*  These  two  words  equally  suppose  the  union  of 
■any  persons,  and  their  opposition  to  certain  views 
dlSereitt  from  their  own.  But  /sctiss,  from  /actio 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secrvi  mat  hiHaiiiin 
against  Uiose  whose  views  are  opposed ;  and  partg^ 
from  the  verb  to  part  or  split,  expresses  on)y  a  division 
of  ofiinioiu 

Ttie  term  f^rtf  has  of  Itself  nothing  odious,  that 
Xi€fsttian  is  always  so.  Any  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  may  have  a  party  either  at  court  or  In  th« 
army,  in  the  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  himself 
iamit^iatKly  impilcsned  In  raising  it;  bui/octitfiu  are 
always  tite  restuli  of  active  etforts ;  one  may  have  a 
porfy  for  one*s  merit  from  the  number  and  ardour  of 
on«?*s  IHends;  but  a  faction  is  raised  by  busy  and  tur- 
bulent splrRa  (or  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was  torn 
Inr  tlw  intestine  factions  of  Cvsar  and  Pompcy ; 
Vrance,  fmnr  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
tht  period  of  Biiona|>arte's  usurpation,  was  succes- 
siveiy  governed  by  smne  ruling  faction  which  raised 
Itself  niKtn  the  ruins  of  that  which  it  had  dpstroyetl. 
Fimions  are  not  sn  prevalent  in  England  as  »arti>s, 
Awin«t  to  tlie  peculiar  excellence  of  the  constitution ; 
but  iliere  are  not  wanting /actios*  spirits  who,  if  they 
eotikl  overturn  the  present  balance  of  power  which 
has  bren  no  happily  obtained,  would  have  an  np|)ortii- 
Btty  of  praciiiriiig  their  arts  alternately  on  the  high  and 
low,  and  earryioK  on  tlieir  schcuieti  by  the  aid  of  bitth. 
Pbetiun  is  tlic  demon  of  discord,  armed  witii  the  power 
tn  do  endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  tm  destroying 
whatt^er  o;  poses  its  progress.  Wo  to  that  state  into 
which  it  has  found  an  entrance ;  *  It  Is  the  restless  am- 
bition of  a  few  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people 
iotn/ocfrtfsjr,  and  draws  several  well-meaning  pervons 
10  tliefr  interest  by  a  spr«ious  concern  for  their  coun- 
try.*— ADmsoN.  Party  spirit  may  sliow  Itself  in  noisy 
debate;  but  while  It  keeps  within  the  legllinmte  bonitd« 
of  uppiisJtion,  it  is  an  evil  that  must  be  endured  ■  *  As 
Bieti  liintierly  became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by 
Iheir  parts  and  acqnisiiions,  they  now  distinguish 
tbeni«>eives  by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which 
iliejr  espouse  tlieir  lapectivepsrCtes.*— Addison. 

FACnOUB,  SEDITIOUS. 

FacfsMif,  in  Latin  faUiosus  from /acta  lo  dn.slg- 

riAw  the  ■ama  m  busy  or  IntsraMHUJing;  raady  to 

•  Vble  Beaaate: «« Factioa,  iHirU.'* 


take  an  active  partfai  matters  of  one's  own  immadlala 
concern ;  seditions^  in  Latin  seditiosuSt  signifies  prona 
to  sejIiiMm  (v.  /«sirrr«etion).  , 

Factions  Is  an  epithet  u>  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men;  seditions  characterizes  tlieir  conduct :  tlie /as 
tioHs  man  attempts  to  raise  hunself  into  iiii(ioruooa) 
lie  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the  mea- 
sures of  government ;  tlie  seditioMs  man  attempts  to 
excite  others,  and  to  provoke  their  resistance  Ut  esta- 
blished authority:  tiie  firit  wants  to  be  a  law-giver; 
the  second  does  not  bjEssiiate  to  be  a  law-breaker:  the 
lim  wants  to  direct  the  state ;  tlie  second  to  overtuxB 
It:  the/sctioas  man  is  mostly  in  possession  of  either 
power,  rank,  or  fortune ;  the  seditious  man  b  seldom 
elevated  in  station  or  circuuistances  above  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Tlie  Roman  tribunes  were  in  general 
little  better  than  factious  demasognes ;  such,  in  tact, 
as  abound  in  all  republicks:  Wat  Tyler  was  a  sedi- 
tious  disturber  of  the  peace.  Factious  is  mostly  ao- 
pUed  to  individuals ; 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower. 

And  crop  away  that  factions  pate  of  bis. 

SUAKSPBARB. 

Seditions  is  employed  for  bodies  of  men :  hence  wa 
speak  of  Si  factions  nobleman,  a  seditious  multitude; 
*  France  Is  considered  (by  tiie  ministry^  as  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  seditions  English  only  as  a 
domestkk  faction.'^Buaaa. 


OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  STUBBORN, 
HEADSTRONG,  HEADY 
ObstinatSf  In  Latin  obstinatus^  participle  of  sft^tnis, 
from  ob  and  stin^,  sto  orsisto,  signiflfs  standing  m  tlia 
way  of  another;  contamadouJ^  prone  to  cuntumaeg 
(o.  Contumacy) ;  stubborn,  or  stoutbom^  stilf  or  im- 
moveable by  nature ;  keadatrong^  strong  in  the  head  or 
the  mind  ;  and  keady^  full  of  one's  own  head 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  tiie  mind ;  conUitnaen  It 
eitlier  a  particular  state  of  ftolingor  a  mode  of  action : 
obstinacy  consists  in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  inoda 
of  acting  ;  contumacy  cnni>lifl8  in  a  swelling  contempt 
of  others:  the  obstinate  man  adheres  lenaciously  to 
his  own  ways,  and  oppoi<es  reason  to  reaMir:  the  con-  ' 
tamacious  man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
his  actions,  and  opposes  fotce  to  force.     Obstinacy 
interferes  with  a  man's  private  conduct,  and  timkes 
him  blind  to  right  reason ;  contuma^  Is  a  crime  uftainat 
lawful  authority;  the  eontumaciouii  man  ^ets  hiiiwelf 
against  his  superiours:  wlieii  ynung  pe«>)il«  are  obsOr 
nau  they  are  bad  subjects  of  education  ; 
But  man  we  find  tlie  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature; 
Who,  when  stie  loudly  crira,  ioibear 
With  obstiaacy  fixes  there.— Swirr. 
When  people  are  conJUumaaons  tliey  are  troublesome 
subjects  to  the  king ;  '  When  an.  offender  Is  ciiud  to 
appear  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  and  he  neglects  to  do 
it,  he  is  pronounced  esR/nsuKroifs.*— Bkvkridoi:. 

Tl)e  stubborn  and  «he  headstrong  are  (ipttcies  of  the 
obstinate:  the  former  lies  nlio^ilH'r  in  the  pei version 
of  the  will ;  the  latter  In  the  fiei  version  of  the  judge- 
ment: \i\t  stubborn  peiron  wills  what  he  wills:  the 
headstrong  person  thinks  what  he  thinks.  StaMsra- 
1USS  is  mostly  iniierent  in'  the  nature :  a  headstrong 
temper  is  commonly  associated  witli  violence  and  Im- 
petuosity of  character.'  Obstinacy  discovers  lti<eif  in 
persons  of  all  a^  and  stations ;  a  stubborn  and  head- 
strong  disposition  betray  themselves  mostly  In  those 
who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  will  of  another. 

The  obstinate  keep  the  opinions  which  they  hava 
once  embraced'in  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  in  forming  their  oiiinlims,  nor  adopt  them  with- 
out a  choice :  the  headstrong  s^ze  the  first  opink 
that  nflfer,  ami  act  upon  tliem  tn  splta  of  all  rem 
strance ; 

We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  pamloas  led, 
Are  hot  for  action.*DaYDKM. 
The  Hnbbom  follow  the  rulinf^  will  or  bent  of  tht 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  ophiiooa  -  they  are  not  lo 
be  turned  by  force  or  persuasion ; 

'  From  whence  he  brought  them  to  thes«  salvage  parte, 
And  with  sckooe  moUifled  their  atubbom  hearts. 
I  SraaaBii. 
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If  an  pbBtinate  child  be  treated  with  some  decree  of 
Indtilfeiice,  tliere  mny  be  hopes  of  competing  hli  fail- 
ing ;  but  a  ttubbem  and  a  headstrong  child  are  Iniu- 
Memnie  aubjMcu  of  ediicaiioit,  wlio  will  bafBe  ibe  ut- 
BMMt  skill  and  patlvnre :  Uie  former  la  Insensible  ui  all 
reason ;  the  latter  has  blinded  tl>e  little  reason  which 
he  possesses:  the  former  Is  unconscious  of«very  thingf 
but  the  simple  wiH  and  determination  to  do  what  be 
does ;  the  latter  is  so  preoccupied  with  bis  own  favour- 
ite kfoas  as  to  set  every  otlier  at  miuf  lit :  force  serves 
mostly  to  cuaflrm  both  hi  their  per\'erse  resolutkio  of 
perftistance.  //cMfy  is  applied  as  an  epitliet  tu  the 
thing  ratber  than  the  penon ;  '  1/eady  confldence  piu- 
nises  victory  without  couteat.*— JoHiisoa. 

CONTUMACY,  REBELLTON. 

Coidwmacty  from  the  Latiu  eeataaiax,  compounded 
cf  eddra  and  tvmeo  to  swell,  signifies  the  swelling 
rue's  self  by  way  of  resistance;  r«6e//i0ii,  In  Latin 
tebMioy  front  r$beUoy  or  re  and  htUo  to  war  In  return, 
ftigniflea  carrying  on  war  afalnst  tlxMe  to  whom  we 
owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a  lawAil  subjection. 

fiesistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the  common  Idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  both  these  teruia,  but 
cMfitmacy  does  v«>t  express  so  much  as  rebeUion :  the 
ciminmadoua  pnu\  only  occasiottaliy;  the  rebtl  resists 
syaieniaiically :  the  csntamsctaKs  stand  only  on  eertain 
points,  and  oppose  the  individual;  the  rrMseU  him- 
self up  against  the  autltotlty  itself:  the  CMi(ttaMKt«a« 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  vomp^n  vio- 
lence; thers6e<  acu  only  by  nmin  feroe:  cmUumac^f 
ahetttirs  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and  Justice; 
*  The  ct'osor  told  the  criminal  tliat  he  snoke  In  con- 
tempt of  thr  court,  and  that  he  should  be  proceeded 
against  fhr  contumacy.* — Addisok.  Hthellion  sets  all 
law  and  order  at  deAanci.*:  *  The' mother  of  Waller 
was  tlie  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  ni 
the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the  xeakjt  uf 
rvAeUion.*— J  OHN  soM. 


DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 
Dismffectitm  is   general;   ditlopaltf  is  oaitlcular. 
Mng  a  species  of  disaffection.    Men  are  disaffected 
to  the  Kovernnient ;  di*luya.l  to  their  prince. 

Disaffectitn  umy  be  said  with  regard  to  any  form 
of  government ;  dislopaltff  only  with  regard  to  a  mo- 
narchy. AUhough  both  terms  are  commonly  employed 
In  a  bad  sense,  y«c  the  former  doe*  not  always  convey 
the  unfavourable  meaning  which  la  attached  to  the 
latter.  A  mnn  may  have  reasims  to  think  hiu^elf 
justified  in  dti>a/ier(i'in ;  but  he  will  never  attero  tto 
offer  any  thing  tii  justification  of  d/sfoyoif y.  A  usurped 
governmeni  will  have  many  dis^ffuted  subjecu  with 
whom  it  must  deal  leniently; 

Yet,  I  protest,  It  is  no  salt  dralra 

Of  seeing  countries  sblAlngfor  a  religion ! 

Nor  any  disaffrction  to  the  state 

Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  nut 

^  Bkn  Jonson. 
The  best  king  may  have  dislopal  subjects,  upon  whom 
he  must  exercise  the  rigour  of  Uie  law ;  '  Milton  being 
cleared  from  the  effects  of  his  disloffnUy^  bad  nothing 
required  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living 
ta  quiet.*— JonasoN.  Many  were  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  becauae  they  would 
BOt  be  dislofial  to  theh  king. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

Oajde,  aignifles  either  the  person  that  gmdasy  or  the 
thine  lbat/iNi<M;  rule  la  only  tlie  thing  that  rules  or 
regulates ;  ruids  is  to  rmU  as  the  genua  to  the  species ; 
everv  rule  n  a  guide  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  tJie  guide 
is  onen  that  which  exceeds  the  rule.  Tlie  gutde^  in 
the  moral  sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense,  goes  with  us, 
and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  It  does  not  permit  ua  to 
err  either  to  the  rlglit  or  left :  the  rule  marks  out  a 
ibie,  beyond  which  we  may  not  go ;  but  it  leaves  us  to 
trace  the  line,  a'll  coaaeqaently  to  Ihil  either  on  the 
one  side  or  other. 

The  BlUe  la  odr  best  /ruide  for  moral  practice; 
■  You  must  fim  apply  to  religion  as  the  fuide  of  life, 
before  ^ou  can  bav«  reooune  to  It  aa  toe  refhge  of 


sorrow.*— Blais.    Ita  doetrti.cs  ta  hitniireiad  m  Mt 

a!iiclt««f  the  esiabllflied  church  aie  iIms  beet  rmie  of 
faith  fur  eveiy  Chiistian  ;  *  There  is  soiuetliing  m»  wild 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  t<hak»pear«*»  speecltra  of  bii 
ghoetsand  faiiies,  and  tlie  like  Imaginaiy  perMiis,  thai 
we  cannot  forbfar  thinking  them  natural,  tJiough  «• 
have  no  rule  by  which  tujuofs  them.'— Ai»puok. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPHTHEGM, 
SAYING,  ADAGE,  PROVERB,  BY-WORO 
SAW. 
^xissi,  in  French  cxJeme,  Lattn  anearc,  cnmes 
from  the  Gn%k  Allom  to  titlnk  worthy,  aignit)ing  Uie 
iliina  valued ;  mtaztu^  In  French  'waxme,  in  Laiia 
siaxtaiMS  tiie  greatest,  signifies  that  whicli  is  niosl  mi- 
portant;  t^korism^  fnim  tlie  Greek  i^optoiUt  a  abort 
sentence,  and  o^opf^  lu  disiiufuiaiit  sicnifira  that 
which  is  set  apHit;  afopkUugmi  in  Greek  dcd^cy^s^ 
fVum  Jan^iYYoiuu  to  sfMrak  pobiu<dly,  ^iiiOi*  a 
pointed  saying ;  saying  signifies  liieraUy  what  is  said, 
that  is,  said  habliuallv ;  adaget  In  Latin  adt^um^  pro- 
bably cimipounded  or  ad  and  ago.  sigiiific*  tiuK  wliicb 
is  tit  to  be  acted  uimn ;  provert,  in  French  pruverhe, 
Latin  proverbium^  compounded  of  pro  and  ecr^Mi, 
signifies  that  expression  which  stands  for  mmetldog 
particular  •  bv-word  Unifies  a  word  by  the  by,  or  by 
tlie  way,  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  9am  is  but  a 
variation  of  sav,  put  for  say  inc. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a  specifli  k  wenlence. 
or  form  of  expression.  Is  the  cooim<m  Idrm  tudiided 
in  the  signification  of  these  teruis.  The  oxmsi  is  a 
truih  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident  proptvitina 
which  ia  the  ba»b  of  other  truths.  A  a«xtai  ^  a 
truth  of  the  first  moral  Importance  for  all  piactical 
purfKwes.  An  apkarism  is  •  truth  set  a|«rt  far  its 
polntedncas  and  excdienee.  4poBktktgm  la,  in  re- 
spect to  tJie  anclenia,  what  sawing  is  in  nrgaid  m  the 
moderns;  it  is  a  iiolnted  senthneiit  pnmouiic«d  ty  as 
individual,  and  adopted  hy  others.  Jidage  and  pr^aerb 
arc  vulgar  sayings,  tlie  fiirroer  aiiionf  ilie  ancients,  the 
latter  amoiut  the  moderns.  A  byword  i^  a  casual 
saying,  oriKinaiing  In  some  local  ciicunislattee.  'i*be 
saw,  which  Is  n  barbarous  corruption  of  sayii^,  ig  a 
saying  formerly  current  among  the  ignorant 

.Axioms  are  in  science  what  maxims  are  in  morals; 
self-evidence  Is anewemialcharacieristick in  both;  ifaa 
ifxiaiN  presents  Itself  in  so  siniHe  and  undeniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  and 
the  nec4fisiiy  for  reasoning.  The  skazim,  though  not 
so  definite  in  its  expresskm  as  (he  axsMi,  is  at  the 
same  time  eounlly  parallel  to  tlis  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  generHl  application,  that  It  is  ackmnrlcdged  by 
all  moral  agents  wlm  are  susceptible  of  uiftral  truth; 
it  comes  home  to  the  OHiimoii  s«ise  of  all  oiamkind. 
*  "  Things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  ibii^ 
are  equal  to  each  other,'*— "  Two  bodies  canimt  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  at  the  same  time,**  are  axioms 
in  matheinaiicks  and  metapliypicks.  **  Virtue  is  tito 
true  Murce  of  liappineas,"— '' The  happiness  of  msa 
is  the  end  of  civil  government,*'  are  axioms  in  ethicks 
and  politicks.  *'  To  err  Is  hiunan,  to  forgive  divine," — 
"  When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  fiaUer  ourselves  tbai 
we  leave  tbem,"  are  among  the  number  of  maxim*. 
Between  axioms  and  biszhim  there  Is  thhi  obviiwa 
difference  to  be  observed ;  thst  tlie  axiom  is  unchanie* 
able  both  In  matter  and  manner,  and  admits  of  little 
or  no  increase  in  number ;  the  utaxim  may  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  human  life,  and  admit  of  cno- 
siderable  extension ;  *  Those  authors  are  to  be  read  at 
schools,  iliat  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  mo« 
principles  of  iimral  truth.*— Jobnson.  *Il  was  my 
grandfather*8  moxm,  tkat  a  young  man  seldom  wukea 
muck  money,  who  is  out  ^f  ki»  timo  before  tmo  ami 
twenty.'— 2onnuon. 

Jfphorism  is  a  speculative  principle,  either  in  seiencs 
or  morals,  which  is  presented  In  a  few  wmds  to  tbs 
understanding :  It  Is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and 
manv  aphorisms  may  contain  the  abstract  ofaticlenoe. 
Of  this  descrlirtion  are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates 
and  those  of  Lavater  in  pliysiofnomy ;  *  As  this  on4 
aphorism^  Jesus  Christ  is  the  «sn  •/  Gad,  U  virrually 
and  eminently  the  whole  Gospel ;  so  to  confisss  or  deny 

•  Vide  Roubaod :  •*  A  tloms^  maxima,  spoplttbdgms 
aphorlame," 
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ft  te^nrtiiiny  tocnbrwe  or  reject  tb«  whole  roood  and 
■erics  of  Giwpel  tniifie.*— South. 

Smffinf*  end  upopkUugms  diflkr  froin  tbe  preoeding> 
la  IS  much  as  Ihey  always  cany  the  mind  back  to  tbe 
person  speaking;  there  is  ahvays  one  who  says  when 
there  is  a  'Sftv  or  an  apvpkthifni^  and  both  acquire 
a  value  as  luucn  from  tne  person  who  utters  theoi,  as 
firoiii  the  thing  that  is  uttered :  when  Leonldaa  was 
asked  why  brave  men  preftr  honour  to  life,  hto  answer 
became  an  npomk/thegm;  namely,  that  they  hold  life 
hy  fortune,  and  honour  bv  virtue ;  '  It  Is  remarkable 
that  so  near  his  time  so  ranch  shouki  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  ai4  so  liule  of  what  he  has 
said.  One  upvpkUugm.  only  stands  upon  record. 
When  an  objection  raised  against  his  Inscriptton 
for  Shakspeare  was  defended  by  tbe  authority  of  Pa- 
trick, he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a 
dictloaary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but 
aoi  of  two  words  together/— Jobnsoii.  Of  this  de- 
■eriptlon  also  are  tbe  ap^pktkegwu  comprised  by  Plu- 
tarch ;  so  likewise  in  moderu  tlmes^  the  tajfingt  of 
Franklhi's  Old  ftlcbard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson :  these 
are  happy  elfiisioasof  ihemind  which  men  are  fond  of 
Ireasurliig ;  *  The  little  and  short  $mginf»  of  wise  and 
•zeellem  men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold, 
«ir  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.*— Tillotson. 

The  udMft  and  fmerk  are  habitual,  as  welt  as  ge- 
neral ftffrnv'i  not  repealed  as  tbe  tafingt  of  one,  but 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing ;  and  tliey  have  been  used  in  all 
aces  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  man- 
kind on  ordinary  subjects.  Tbe  adag*  of  former  limes 
Is  the  proverb  of  tbe  present  tfanes;  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  Uiem,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
■re  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  experience,  tlie 
latter  of  vuter  ohwrvations ;  the  aitig»  is  therefore 
more  refinedtban  the  vrootrb,  Adveisity  is  our  best 
teacher,  aecordlng  to  the  Greek  adagt^  "  What  hurts 
OS  instracts  us,**—*'  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caucht  with 
chair,"  is  a  vulgar  prwer* ;  *  It  is  in  praise  and  coni- 
mendation  of  men,  as  it  is  in  geOings  and  gains ;  the 
froverb  is  true  that  light  gains  make  heavy  purses:  for 
light  galas  coma  thick,  whereas  great  come  now  and 
then.*-^BAC0N. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  thou  oflfer'st  much, 

Bat  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 

Mirv.  de  Unte^  as  *t  is  I,  tbe  ods/e. 

Id  eat,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage.— Butlke. 
Bfwarda  rarely  contain  any  Important  sentiment ; 
tlH>y  mostly  consist  of  familiar  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  5y-««rd  of  HobKon's 
choice,  signifying  timt  or  none :  the  name  of  Naza- 
icne  was  a  hy-mord  among  the  Jews,  for  a  Christian ; 
*  I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  country  village,  who, 
overfond  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  property  lo  a 
poor  rogue  In  the  parish,  wlio  was  ignorant  of  all 
things  1^  fkwning.— Tlias  Isaac  extols  her  out  of  a 
quartern  of  cut  and  dry  every  day  she  lives,  and 
ihough  the  young  woman  va  really  handsome,  she  and 
her  beauty  are  become  a  byword^  and  all  tlie  country 
round,  she  Is  called  nothing  but  Isaac'a  best  Virginia.* 
— AaatmiNOT.  A  taw  is  vulgar  in  form,  and  vulgar 
In  matter:  it  is  the  partial  aaytvg  of  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, originating  In  ignorance  and  superstiilon : 
of  thb  description  are  tlie  aayhiga  which  attribute  par- 
Iknlar  properties  to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
wocnen*B  sews ;  *  If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous energy  with  poor  commonplace  proceed inp, 
with  trivial  naziias,  paltry  old  ««»«,  with  doubts, 
Aars,  and  suspfelons ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abym,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 

•- — ^BURKJC. 


MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 
Maxim,  (v.  ^z/sm),  is  a  moral  truth  that  carries  ha 
own  welgnt  with  itself;  preeapt  (v.  CSnamamO,  mU 
(m.  Gmideu  and  law,  from  Ux  and  Ugo,  signifying  the 
thing  speciaily  chosen  or  marked  out,  aU  borrow  their 
weichl  from  some  external  circumstance:  the  pracnt 
derives  iu  authority  /Vooi  tbe  individual  delivering  it ; 
la  this  manner  the  preupU  of  oiir  Saviour  have  a 
weight  whfch  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
every  thing  else :  the  nUe  acquires  a  worth  from  its 
Aness  for  guiding  us  in  our  proceeding:  the  iaw, 
whtah  Is  m  sveclcs  of  rule,  derives  iu  weight  fh>m  the 


s^aettoa  of  power.  Maxima  dre  often  praeepu  ini*' 
much  as  they  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  parents; 
they  are  mies  inasmuch  as  tliey  serve  as  a  rule  for 
our  conduct;  they  are  Iowa  inasnracb  as  they  bav« 
the  sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the  martsw 
of  antiquity  as  cootaiuing  the  essence  of  human  wla> 
don ;  *1  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  msxte,  that 
every  man  of  good  comnoon  aenae  may,  if  he  pleases, 
most  certainly  be  rich.*— Budobll.  We  reverence  the 
practpts  of  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all  happiness; 
'Philosophy  has  aceomitlated  srscipt  upon  pr^eapt 
to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of  future  calami  • 
ties.*— John  son.  We  regard  the  miss  of  prudence  ■■ 
preserving  as  ftom  erroun  ■nd  misfortunes ;  *  I  know 
not  whether  anv  rnU  has  yet  beea  fixed  by  which  it 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  caa  property  be  called 
easy.'— JoaasoK.  We  rsapect  the  Uma  as  they  arcthr 
basis  of  civU  society ; 

God  is  thy  la\o,  thou  mine.— Miltoh. 


LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LEGITIHATE,  LICIT 
Latofult  ftom  Zaw,  and  theF  ence  lot,  comes  fhnt 
the  Latin  lez^  in  tbe  same  manner  as  Ugal  or  Ugiii- 
mote,  all  slgnli[ying  in  the  proper  sense  betonging  lo 
law.  They  diner  uerefbre  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  law ;  lawful  respects  the  law  in  general, 
defined  or  undefined ;  legal  respects  only  civil  law, 
which  Is  defined ;  and  legitimaU  respects  the  laws  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  generaL 
lAcit,  from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  cbaracterlce  tbe  moral  quality  of  actrans:  tbe 
lawful  property  implies  conformable  to  or  enjoined  by 
law ;  the  i«^a/what  is  in  tbe  form  or  after  tbe  manner 
of  /aw,  or  binding  by  law ;  it  is  not  lawful  to  coin 
money  with  the  king's  sump;  a  marriage  is  not  Ugal 
in  England  which  is  not  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  church :  uien*s  passions  impel 
them  to  do  many  things  which  are  walawful  or  HUeit  ; 
their  ignorance  leads  them  Into  many  tliinp  which  are 
illegal  or  ilUgitimale.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  roan  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  every 
thlug  which  Is  wUawful :  it  is  tbe  busiuess  of  Ute 
lawyer  to  define  what  Is  Ugal  or  UUgal:  it  is  the 
business  of  tbe  critick  to  define  what  Is  le/itraiatc  verse 
In  poetry;  it  Is  the  business  of  tbe  llngiilst  lo  define^ 
tbe  Uriiimaie  use  of  words;  it  is  tbe  business  of  th« 
luorafist  to  point  out  what  isftcitor  «ttrett.  As  usurpers 
have  no  lawful  authority,  no  one  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them ;  *  According  to  this  S|*iritual  doctor 
of  politicks,  if  his  Migt^y  does  not  owe  his  crown  to 
the  choice  of  bis  people,  he  is  no  lawful  king.'— Burki. 
When  a  claim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  established  lawa  of  tbe  country  it  is  not 
Ugal;  'Swift's  mdstal  powera  declined  till  (1741)  it 
was  found  necessary  that  Ugal  guardians  should  be 
appointed  to  his  pem>n  and  fortune.*— Johicson.  The 
cause  of  UgitimdU  sovereigns  is  at  length  brought  to 
a  happy  issue;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
be  so  unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question ;  *  Upon' 
tbe  whofe  I  have  seat  this  my  oflspring  Into  the  world 
in  as  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able;  a  fe^'ttaiato  one,  I 
am  sure  it  is.*— Hooax.  The  first  inclination  to  an 
illieU  indulgence  should  be  carefully  suppressed; 
•The  King  of  Prussia  charged  some  of  the  oflicers, 
his  prisoners,  with  maintaining  an  iUidi  correspond 
enc»  •— SaoLLarT. 

JUDGE,  UBfPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBITRATOR. 
Judge,  in  Latin  judieo  and  judex,  iVom  ju^  right, 
signifies  one  pronouncing  the  law  or  determining  right; 
»mtrs  is  most  probably  a  corruption  ftom  empire,  aig 
nifyingone  who  hasauthority;  mtbHer  and  arMtrotor, 
from  arbitror  to  thhak  or  detennioe,  signifying  oae  who 
decides. 

Judge  Is  the  generlck  term,  the  others  are  speclfick 
terms.  The  judige  determines  in  alt  matters  disputed 
or  unoisputed ;  he  pronounoes,what  is  law  now  as  well 
as  what  will  be  low  for  the  future;  the  aaiptrs  and 
arbiter  are  only  judgea  in  particular  cases  that  admit 
of  dispute:  there  may  be  judgea  In  llterunre^  la  arts, 
and  civil  matters; 

Pahemon  shall  be  Ja^gs  how  111  yon  ihyme. 

DaTaav. 
Ihi^irea  and  arbitera  ara  miyjudgaa  la  dvll  or  pri- 
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The  jwig%  pronoDooei,  In  manen  of 
^lipute,  acooidinf  to  a  wrhten  law  or  a  prf«eribed  role ; 
*  I  am  not  cot  of  the  reach  of  peopio  wlio  obHge  me  m 
Ml  a«  Uieir  jndg9  or  Uwir  orMCrotor.'— Mklmotb 
{LHUrs  0/  Plimg).  The  umpirt  decides  in  all  matters 
of  corneal;  ami  the  mrtiUr  or  arHtrotor  in  all  mattera 
of  litigation,  according  lo  hb  own  judgemenL  The 
Jwif9  acu  under  the  apfwtntnient  of  Kovemiiient ;  the 
wmpire  and  arMlrotor  are  appointed  by  Individuals : 
the  former  is  cbnaen  for  his  skill ;  he  adjudfies  the 
palm  to  the  victor  according  |o  the  merits  of  tlie  caae : 
the  latter  Is  chosen  for  his  impaftlaliiy ;  he  consalia  the 
iaterests  of  both  by  equalisiiw  their  claims. 

The  office  of  an  Bngladi  jmdge  Is  one  of  the  moat 
hODOttraMe  in  the  state ;  lie  is  the  voice  of  the  legislator, 
aad  the  organ  Air  dispensing  Justice;  he  holds  the  ba- 
laaeS  between  tha  king  and  the  sufaiject :  the  characien 
of  those  who  have  filled  this  office  have  been  every  way 
lilted  lo  raise  it  in  the  esiimatton  of  aN  the  world.  An 
aat^trs  has  no  iiartlcular  moral  duty  to  discbarge,  nor 
important  office ;  but  he  Is  of  use  In  deckling  the  con- 
lestod  merlttof  iodivMiials;  amoQg  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  the  ympirt  at  their  ^mes  was  held  in  high 
ikilmatlon ;  but  the  term  may  be  used  In  poetry  la  a 
Idgher  sense; 

To  pray*r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  stow,  mine  eye  not  shut, 
And  I  will  place  within  iheoi  as  a  guide, 
My  «aijrar«  cowscieoce.— Miltoh. 

Tin  office  of  an  vHUr^  although  not  so  elevated  as 
that  of  a  judgt  in  Its  literal  seivft,  has  oAen  the  ii»- 
poruot  duty  of  a  Christian  peace-maker ;  and  as  ihe 
determinations  of  an  mrbUmr  are  controlled  by  no  ex- 
lamal  circumstances,  the  term  is  applied  to  monarchs, 
and  evea  to  the  Creaioc  as  tlie  sovereign  jartiUr  of  the 
world; 

Yoo  once  have  known  me 

*Twixt  waning  monarchs  and  contending  states, 

Thegtorlons  «r»il«r.— Lawis. 


Jl^TICB,  EaUITT. 

*JkttWi  from  jm»  right,  k  founded  on  the  lawa  of 
aacieiv :  cfwty,  Obm  m€uiu»  fairness,  rigbtness,  and 
equality,  b  f'uuoded  oo  the  laws  of  nature. 

Juttite  Is  a  wrttien  or  preicrH>ed  law,  to  which  one 
It  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the  nile  of  one's  de- 
eialons:  efstty  Is  a  law  in  our  hearts;  It  confiirras  to 
M>  rule  hut  to  circumsuaces,  and  decides  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  objea  of 
4m»titf  U  to  secure  property ;  the  proper  object  ofemrnUv 
m  lo  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  Jm»ttt»  is  ex- 
elusive,  it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own :  it  preserves  the 
•abslsting  ineaualky  between  men :  sfiiriy  Is  oommuni- 
eative ;  it  seeks  to  fumliu  the  conditioa  of  men  by  a 
ftlr  dlsiributton.  ' 

Justiet  forbids  ns  doing  wrong  to  apy  one ;  and  re- 
qpiira  us  to  repair  the  wrongs  %ve  liave  done  to  others : 
sfaity  forbids  us  doing  to  others  what  we  woufd  not 
hive  them  do  to  us ;  It  requires  us  to  do  to  othen  what 
la  similar  circumstances  we  would  expect  from  ihem. 

The  obligations  to  jwitiee  are  Imperative:  (he  obsei^ 
vance  of  its  laws  b  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  breach  of  them  is  exposed  to  punlshoient:  the  obH> 
gallons  to  «f»ity  are  aiuigether  moral ;  we  are  bnpelled 
lo  It  by  the  dictates  of  conscience;  we  cannot  violate 
It  without  exposiHc  ourselves  (o  the  Divine  disHkasurf. 
Jiutiee  is  Inflexible,  It  follows  one  invariable  rule, 
which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  nonslstently  wlUi 
Ifee  general  good ;  eTiu'ly,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  with 
dw  circumstances  of  the  cane,  and  la  guided  by  discre- 
Uob;  jiutiet  may,  therefore,  snmetimi-s  run  counter  to 
sfMiihr,  when  the  Interests  of  the  individual  must  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  community ;  and  equity  some- 
limes  tempers  the  rteour  of  Jiutiee.oy  admitting  of  rea- 
■aoable  deviations  from  the  literal  interpreutlons  of  Its 
Itws;  *  We  see  in  contracts,  and  mher  dealings,  which 
dally  pass  between  man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  un- 
dbing  of  some,  many  thinn  by  sirictnesi  of  law  may 
badone,  whfen  afuOy  ana  honest  meaning  forblddcth. 
Not  that  the  law  is  uiOusi,  but  imperfect,  nor  eqwtv 
against  but  above  law;  binding  meQ*ft  conaeleoeea  In 
ihlqfk  which  law  cannot  reach  unto.*— HooKat.    The 

•  Vidb  Boobmd:  < imka,  equiid.* 


tranquUIity  of  society,  and  the  seeuilty  of  tb«  hidfv^ 

dual,  are  ensured  by  juHiet;  the  hannony  aiid  good- 
will of  one  Mian  towards  anollier  are  cherished  by 
efmtf :  when  juHiet  requires  any  sacrifices  whicJi  »n 
not  absolutely  neoesitary  for  the  preservailcm  of  thb 
tranquiUiiy  aud  security,  it  is  a  useless  breach  of  efail|r; 
on  the  other  hand,  wlien  a  regard  tu  tquitjf  leads  to  the 
direct  violation  of  any  law,  it  ceases  to  be  either  tfmitf 
or  Justice.  Th^  rights  of  property  are  alike  tn  be  pre- 
served by  both  Juttice  and  tf  aily ;  but  the  former  re* 
spects  only  tboue  general  and  ftjiidamental  prlndplei 
which  are  universally  admitted  In  tlie  social  compact, 
and  comprehended  under  tlie  laws;  the  tatter  rei^pedi 
those  particular  principles  which  belotig  to  tlie  case  of 
individuals:  jusUet  is,  therefore,  properly  a  virtue  be- 
longing  only  to  a  large  and  organiied  society :  »put§ 
must  exist  wherever  two  individuals  come  In  cunnexioQ 
with  each  other.  When  a  fbtlier  disinherits  his  son, 
lie  does  not  violate  jiuties,  although  he  does  not  ael 
consistently  with  cf  mly  ;  the  disposal  of  his  property 
Is  a  right  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  establiklwd 
laws  of  civil  aociety ;  but  Ihe  claims  which  a  child  has 
by  nature  over  the  property  of  his  parent  beoonte  the 
claims  of  equitf^  which  the  latter  is  not  at  liberty  lo  #el 
at  nought  wiihuut  Uie  most  substantial  rcMoiw.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Cyrus  adjudged  tlie  ctiai  to  each 
boy  as  it  filled  him,  withimi  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
vounger  from  whom  tlie  large  coat  had  been  taken,  k 
is  evident  titat  heeonimitled  on  aciof  m;H#f#ce,  withiiul 
performing  an  act  of  equity ;  since  all  violence  Is  post- 
lively  ttiijiut,  and  wliat  is  positively  ttujs^i,  can  never 
be  equitable :  whence  It  is  clear  that  justice^  whteh 
respects  the  absolute  and  unalienable  rights  of  niaa- 
kind,  can  at  no  time*  be  superseded  by  what  lasnppnMd 
to  be  eqmitf;  altlMMigh  eeiaf|r  mny  be  cimveiilently 
made  to  interpose  wtiere  ine  laws  ofJngUee  are  either 
too  severe  or  altogether  silent.  On  tliis  ground,  sup- 
posing I  have  received  an  injury,  juttiee  demands  re> 
paration ;  it  listens  to  no  palliation,  excuae,  ur  excep- 
tion: but  supposing  the  reparation  which  I  have  a 
right  to  demand  Involves  the  ruin  of  him  who  In  man 
unfortunate  than  guilty,  can  I  In  equity  insist  oo  the 
demand  1  Juatif  Is  that  whkh  pubiiek  laiv  requirca ; 
equily  Is  that  which  private  law  or  the  law  of  every 
man's  conscience  requires;  *They  who  suppllcaie  Icr 
mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope  for  juMtin  thrai^ 
themselves.*— Buaas. 

Ev'ry  rale  of  equity  demands 
That  vice  and  virtue  from  the  Aliiiigh(y*s  handa 
SlKMild  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

J] 


INJUBTICB,  INJURY,  WRONG. 

tnjuBtiee^  signifying  the  abstract  qualltv  of  ai^oK; 
ivi*"Tft  from  twjuria^  ur  m  |irivative,  and  jas  right,  sig- 
nifying any  act  that  is  contrary  to  right;  and  mrmug^ 
signify  log  the  thing  that  is  vrva/.are  all  oppuwd  tnihs 
right ;  but  tlie  injuxtiee  lies  in  the  principte,  the  it^mrf 
in  the  action  that  injures.  There  may.  therefore,  ba 
iniuMtiee  where  there  is  no  speclfick  iujurp ;  and,  on  tha 
other  handjlhere  may  be  tiyury  where  there  is  no  m- 
juatice.  When  we  think  worse  of  a  iieranti  than  wa 
ought  lo  think,  we  do  him  an  act  otiujustiet;  but  wa 
do  not,  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  wind,  do  him  an  m- 
jvry ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  any  thing  to  tlw 
discredH  of  another.  It  witl  be  an  injury  lo  his  reputa- 
tion if  it  be  believed ;  but  it  may  not  be  an  injuMtiee,  if 
It  be  strictly  conformable  to  truth,  and  that  which  om 
ii  eompeUed  to  say. 

The  vMation  of  Justice,  or  a  breach  of  the  rala  of 
"fl^tt^MMUtutes  the  inJMttiee;  but  die  quantum  of  HI 
which  fhlhi  on  the  person  constitutes  the  imurm.  Sona- 
times  a  person  Is  dispnaseased  of  hb  property  by  fraud 
or  violence,  thb  b  an  act  of  iimutief ;  but  It  b  not  aa 
tatary,  if,  in  consequence  of  tlds  act,  ho  obtains  fHendi 
who  make  hfood  to  him  beyond  what  he  has  Inat:  n« 
the  other  hand,  a  person  soflWv  very  miich  thriMigh  Ita 
laadveilenee  of  another,  which  to  him  b  a  seri«ns  «i- 
juTfj  although  the  offisnder  has  not  been  gnilty  of  itf 
juehee  ;  •  A  He  is  pmporiy  a  speclM  of  notice,  and  ■ 
violatkm  of  the  rtcht  of  that  petaon  lo  whom  the  tUm 
apaech  b  diraeied.'— Soutb. 

taw  siiUs  I'd  shun  with  aa  much  stQdlo««0a, 
Aa  I  wouU  dans  where  humryUoosaia: 
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Aai  nttier  ^xAnpla^mHet  Hum  In 

A  plagiM  to  biui  wlM»*4  be  a  plague  to  me. 

POMrftlT. 

A  vrvn^  pcutiJkes  both  of  iujustiee  and  injury ;  it 
M  Ib  lact  ail  tilery  dooe  by  one  peraon  to  another,  in 
expraB  f  lolatioQ  of  Justice.  The  man  who  seduces  a 
Woman  from  the  path  of  virtue  does  ber  the  greatest  of 
all  wongt.  One  repenia  of  tnjsftacc,  repain  it^mrw 
•ad  redfeMses  mremg*  ; 

The  humble  nan  wbea  he  receives  a  wrvnT, 
Sefera  mvangeto  ^hauk  it  dotJi  belong.— Wau.br. 

PRINCIPLB,  MOTIVE. 
The  frimeipU  (s.  Dtctrnut)  may  soowtlmes  be  the 
wtHive;  but  iiften  there  is  a  prime^  where  there  is  no 
awciec,  and  there  is  a  motion  where  tJiere  is  no  ^rt». 
«9/£.  Tlie  primeiple  lies  in  coiieelous  and  unconseioaB 
agents;  the  moiioe  only  iu  conscious  agents :  all  nature 
fts  guided  by  certain  prineipU$ ;  its  movements  go  for- 
ward by  certain  principles  :  man  Is  put  into  action  by 
aenain  sie(f«ef ;  the  prineipU  is  the  priaie  mooing 
cause  of  every  ibing  that  Is  set  In  motion ;  the  motion 
is  the  prime  m»ving  cause  that  sets  the  human  awchine 
lato  action.  The  prineipU  in  its  restricted  sense  comes 
aiiU  nearer  tn  the  st«ise«,  when  it  refers  to  liie  opinions 
whkb  we  form :  the  pHmcipU  in  this  case  la  that  idea 
which  we  form  of  ihiiupisri  as  to  regulate  our  conduct : 
«The  best  legislators  have  been  satisfied  with  the  es- 
lablishmfmt  of  mine  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  prine^le  in 
foverauieul.'— BoKKK.  The  m»Uw  is  that  Idea  whicl> 
simply  Impels  to  action ;  '  Tlie  danger  of  betraying  our 
weakness  to  our  servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
«eaHng  it  from  tiiein,  may  be  Justly  considered  as  one 
OMifos  to  a  rf>gular  lil)e.'— JoeasoN.  The  former  is 
UMiefbresoBieUiing  permanent,  and  grounded  upon  the 
aieiciae  of  our  reawMiltig  powers;  tlie  latter  is  nra- 
'     '    I  simply  from  our  capacity  of  Ibink- 


iag :  btHprineiplf  lead  a  man  Into  a  bad  course  of  life ; 
tad  sMtfvas  lead  him  U>  the  commlaskm  of  actions  bad 


verbal;  the  uidrnM  in  this  sense  Is  always  wHtlsn;  tba 
#tipflr««r^cion  must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  an 
or  over  emae  other  thing:  a  directum  is  given  to  such 
as  go  in  search  of  persons  and  piaoea,  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  particular;  'There  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder 
treason,  wlien  Providence,  as  it  were,  snatched  a  king 
and  a  kingdom  out  of  die  v%ry  Jaws  of  death  only  by 
ttw  miilafce  of  a  word  in  the  tUrtaion  of  a  letter.'— 
South.  Ab  uddreM  is  put  either  on  a  card,  and  a 
letter,  or  in  a  book ;  it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the  sutioa 
and  situation  of  the  persoo  addressed  ;  '  We  think  yoa 
may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him  the  evil  of  suooeedinf; 
If  it  be  BolfciialioR,  ytm  will  tell  him  where  to  addrtu 
IL'— Losa  CaasTaanBLD.  A  tup^raermtimi  is  plaoed 
at  the  head  of  other  writings,  or  over  tombs  and  pUlara , 
it  ought  to  be  appmpriale ;  « Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry 
in  tiiem  oiore  or  the  express  image  and  gnp9r»ehpti»m 
of  the  devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.'— Soi;tk 

INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 
The  im*iglu  Is  what  we  receive;  the  imapeetian  Is 
what  we  give :  one  aeis  a  view  into  a  thing  by  the 
imsigkt;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  Mr«pec<tea. 
The  insight  serves  to  Increase  our  own  knowledfe ;  th« 
inspectum  enables  us  to  instruct  others.  A  n  Inquisitive 
traveller  tries  to  get  an  insight  into  the  manners,  coa- 
tonis,  laws,  and  government  of  the  countries  which  1m 
visits;  'Angels  both  good  and  bad  have  a  full  insight 
into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural  causea.'— South. 
By  inspection  a  master  diMovers  the  errours  whicb 
are  committed  by  his  nclioiaiv,  and  sets  tbeni  right; 
*  Something  no  doubt  is  designed ;  but  whai  that  is,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an  tmspaction  of 
men's  hearts.*— South. 


DIRECTION,  ORDER. 
Dirtetism,  (e.  TV  direct)  coutaiiis  most  of  instruction 
la  it:  order  (e.  Ts  orammi^)  most  of  authority.    Di- 
ooetiono  should  be  folkiwed ;  orders  obeyed.    It  is  ne- 
cessary to  direct  those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  them- 
•elvos:  it  Is  necessary  to  order  those  whose  business  it 
b  to  fzecute  the  orders.    To  servants  and  cbUdien  the 
diroetioms  must  be  clear,  simple,  and  precbie ; 
Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

SBAKSPSARt. 

To  tradespeople  the  orders  may  be  particular  or  gene- 
Bal;  *To  execute  laws  b  a  royal  office:  to  execute 
order9  I*  not  to  be  a  kliig.'—BuRKE. 

JHreetions  extend  to  the  moral  conduct  of  others,  as 
well  ae  the  ordinary  concents  of  life;  <A  general 
direetiom  for  scholasitck  di^puters  b  never  to  divpute 
•poa  mefe  trifles.'— Watts.  Orders  are  confined  to 
Hh  peraonal  convenience  of  the  individual ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  ihey  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent.— Sharspbarb. 
A  parent  directs  a  child  as  to  hb  beliaviour  in  com- 
pany, or  B«  to  hb  conduct  when  he  enters  life;  a 
teacher  dtreets  his  pupil  In  the  choice  of  books,  or  in 
Cbe  distribution  of  his  studies :  the  master  gives  orders 
«o  hb  attendants  to  be  in  w'sitlng  for  him  at  a  certain 
Bour;  or  he  gives  orders  to  hb  tradesmen  to  provide 
what  b  Deeeauuy. 

DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Direction  nurks  that  which  directs;  address  b  that 
which  addresses:  soperscripUon^  from  suprr  and 
awAe,  sigaiAes  that  which  b  written  over  sometliing 
alse. 

AHhaagb  tbeaeterms  may  be  used  prnmisenoiisly  for 
«ach  other,  yet  they  have  a  prcuiinriiy  of  sif  nlOcalkin 
^  wliieb  their  pniper  use  b  defined :  the  direction  may 
•erve  lo  direct  to  places  as  wril  aa  to  iiemms:  the 
mddiess  is  never  used  but  indirect  application  to  the 
pemoa :  the  superscription  has  more  respect  to  the  tiling 
Jua  the  peisoB.    'fhe  direction  may  be  written  orj 


INSPECTION,  SUPERINTENDENCY,  OVER- 
SIGUr. 

The  office  of  looking  Into  the  conduct  of  others  la 
expressed  by  all  these  terms;  but  the  former  compre 
hends  little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good  order; 
the  two  latter  include  tlie  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

The  monitor  of  a  school  has  the  inspection  of  the 
conduct  of  hb  schoolfellows,  but  the  master  has  tba 
svperiiuendenee  of  the  school.  The  oflicers  of  an  army 
inspeU  the  men,  to  see  that  ihey  obivrve  all  the  rules 
that  have  been  laid  down  to  them ;  '  This  author  pro- 
poses that  there  should  be  examiners  apnolntini  to 
inspect  the  genius  of  every  particular  boy.'— BuDORLt. 
A  general  or  superiotir  officer  has  the  supenntendeneo 
of  any  military  operation :  •  When  female  minds  areiia- 
bittered  by  age  or  solitude,  their  malignity  Is  generally 
exerted  hy  n  spiteOil  svpertntendeneeof  trifles '— Johr- 
bor.  FideHty  is  peculiarly  wanted  in  an  inspector, 
judgement  and  experience  in  a  superintendent,  fnspee- 
tion  b  said  of  thf  nfp  ns  well  as  persons ;  oversight  only 
ofperBrnis :  one  has  the  inspection  of  books  In  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy :  one  has  tfie  oversight  of  per- 
sons to  prevent  irregularity :  there  are  inspectors  ofvib 
customs,  and  overseers  of  the  poor. 


TO  INSTITUTE,  ESTABLISH,  POUND,  ERECT. 

Institute^  in  hatkitinstitutus^  partJcipb  of  inatitno, 
from  t»  and  statmo  to  pbce  or  appoint,  signifies  to 
dbpose  or  fix  a  ppecilick  end;  eotahlish  {v.  To  MY 
found  (o  To  found) ;  erect  (».  To  build). 

To  institute  Is  to  fonn  accordinc  io  a  certain  plan 
to  eotahli^  b  Co  fix  in  a  ceriain  position  what  has  beea 
formed ;  to  found  is  to  lay  the  foundation ;  to  erect  b 
to  make  erect.  Laws,  communltirs,  and  particular 
orders,  are  vuUtuted .  schoob,  colleges,  and  varioua 
societies,  are  estabUshed ;  m  the  former  case  snmelhina 
new  b  supposed  to  be  franMHi ;  in  the  latter  case  it  b 
supposed  only  lo  have  a  ceriain  situation  aeslgned  to  IL 
Tlie  order  of  the  Jeiiuits  was  instityted  by  Ignstlus  da 
Loyrila:  acbno]a  were  estahUshed  byAlfied  the  Great 
in  various  parts  of  bis  dominions.  The  act  of  inoti' 
luting  comprehends  design  and  method ;  tlmlof  «t/a^ 
lisAhig  inckjdes  the  Idea  of  authority.  The  inqiibltioa 
was  institutsd  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand:  ttie  Chureh 
of  Enaland  b  sstahUshod  by  authority.  To  ntoUtmU  b 
always  the  immediate  act  of  some  agent;  to  estohUoh 
b  aometimea  the  effect  of  circumataucea.    Maa  of  pok- 
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ttck  fpirit  HutttmU  that  wfttoh  it  for  the  paWlckfood ; 

•  «oiMmunlcalion  or  Uade  between  oerwiii  piftcee 
becoaiei  eat^liaJud  in  cniirae  of  lime.  A  ii  taetfCiitMm 
It  propeiijr  oi'»  puUlck  nature,  buc  etlahliskmsnu  nre 
M  otCm  privue :  there  Art  cbariuble  and  liUfrary  ta- 
•tituttantt  bat  dooieatick  uUtUukwumu  ;  *  The  leap 
years  were  fixed  to  tlieir  due  times  according  to  Julius 
Cesar's  ta#(<tiUMa.*— PaioKAUX.  '  Tlie  French  liave 
miulone  us  iu  tlwM  pariiculsrs  by  tJie  eatahiitkattnt  of 

•  society  for  tlia  inveniloa  of  proper  liMcripiions  (r'nr 
Ibeir  uMMials).*—Aoi>uoN.  To  fgmul  is  a  species  of 
ingtilMtimf  which  borrows  its  flguniiive  meaiiini  Trom 
the  oatare  of  buildings,  and  Is  applicable  to  that  which 
te  formed  after  the  maimer  of  a  building:  a  publick 
acliool  is  /wiadwf  when  its  pecuniary  nssouroes  aro 
loriwit  into  a  fund  o€  Jk»ndatiom;  *After  tlie  flood 
wliich  depopulated  Auica,  ii  is  generally  supposed  no 
king  reigiiadover  it  till  the  time  tri'Cecrups,  tJie/saxdsr 
of  Atlieus.*— CDMaaEi.iLNO.  To  arsei  Is  a  species  of 
foumdinfj  for  it  expresses  in  fact  a  lesdiiig  particular  in 
the  act  ot  fotatdinf ;  *  Piiiiccs  as  well  as  private  per* 
sons  have  trtcUd  oiUeges,  and  a»if hmI  liberal  endow- 
ments to  students  and  pnw'ertiirs.*— Bkekklkt.  No 
Ibiog  can  hef^mmdtd  without  being  erected;  although 
aottie  tilings  may  be  erected  wiUioiit  being  expressly 
/eunded  iu  the  natural  sense ;  a  lioufe  is  both  founded 
and  srsetsd ;  a  UKNiuiuent  is  erected  but  not  faemded : 
ao  III  the  figurative  sense,  a  onHege  iMfemmded  aiideon- 
aequently  erected:  but  a  tribunal  Is  srscisd,  but  not 
fsaaiad. 


TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  cMieiitmU,  in  Latin  esnsCilttCiis,  participle  of  esa- 
slitas,  tliat  is  eon  and  scotiM  to  place  toieeilier.  signifies 
here  to  put  or  place  fur  a  speciflck  purpiwe,  in  which 
aense  i»  is  atlied  to  appoint  as  explained  under  the  head 
of  tUlot,  and  also  depuU^  wiiich  from  the  French 
^lUsr,  Latin  depmUt  compounded  of  dc  aiidjnKs  to 
esteem  or  amigu,  signifies  to  assign  a  certain  ufiice  to  a 
person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or  persons  for  ai 
office,  is  comprehended  under  all  these  leruis:  to  con- 
etttmU  Is  a  more  solemn  act  than  a^stiU,  and  tliis 
than  dejfutc  To  cemetitiUe  is  the  net  of  a  body ;  to 
appoint  and  depute^  either  of  a  body  or  an  individual : 
a  CMinmunity  conetUutee  any  one  their  leader;  a 
monarch  appointe  bis  ministers,  an  assembly  d^ntce 
•onie  of  its  members. 

To  cmutitMU  inipltes  the  act  of  making  as  well  as 
choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  thn.  person  is  new:  in 
•ppointinfy  the  person  but  not  the  office  is  new.  A 
person  may  be  eauetituted  arbiter  or  Judxe  as  circum- 
■unces  may  require ;  a  succemor  is  ttppei$ited  but  not 
eonetituted. 

Whitever  Is  constituted  Is  invested  with  supreme 
authority  deriveil  from  tiie  higliesi  sources  of  human 
power ;  *  Where  tliere  is  iki  eonetitnted  Judge,  as  be- 
tween independent  states  there  is  not,  the  vicinage 
itself  is  tlie  natural  judge.'—BuRKic.  Whoever  is  op- 
pointed  derives  his  authority  from  the  antfiority  of 
others,  and  has  r^iiseqiiently  but  limited  power :  no 
.  Individual  can  <^^stfii  anotlier  with  authority  equal  to 
kisowii;  *The  accusations  nfsinst  Columbus  gained 
auch  credit  in  a  Jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner  was 
mppoitued  to  rt* pair  to  His|ianli»ln,  and  to  inspect  into 
bis  cowliict.!— RosKRTson.  Whoever  is  deputed  has 
private  and  not  piiMick  authority ;  his  office  is  partial, 
often  coiiflned  to  the  particular  transaction  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  bAdy  of  Individuals ;  *  If  the  Commons  dis- 
agree to  tiie  amendments,  a  conference  usually  follows 
Wtween  members  deputed  from  eacli  house.'— Bi^cK- 
■TONi.  According  to  the  Komisli  religion,  the  Pofie  Is 
canetilMted  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  church 
Ihroughout  the  whole  world ;  governouie  are  mppoHued 
to  distant  provinces,  persons  are  deputed  to  preaent 
petitions  or  make  representations  to  government 

It  ban  been  the  nuihion  of  the  present  day  to  speak 
oontempiuously  of  ill  conetituted  autiiorities:  the  ap- 
pnintmente  made  by  government  are  a  fruitful  ranree 
of  discontent  ftir  thiae  who  follow  ihe  trade  of  oppo- 
sition: a  busy  miilittiide,  when  agitated  by  |M>litical 
discussloiia,  are  over  ready  to  form  aoeieties  and  send  I 
iepninHone^  In  order  lo  commimkate  llielr  wishes  to  I 
tli*lrnikn.  | 


AMBASflADOK,  ElfVOT,  PLKWgOTgWTIABT 
DEPUTY. 

AmhaeeadoT  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  low  Latia 
wmkutdaur  a  waiter,  although  this  does  not  aeeoid 
with  the  high  station  which  anibaasadors  have  alwaya 
tield  ;  envoy^  from  the  French  eHvoyer  lo  send,  signifiei 
one  sem;  plenipatentiary^  from  the  Latin  plnau  and 
potensj  signifies  one  invested  witli  full  powers ;  dqmff , 
signifiei  one  deputed. 

JtmkMeemdore^  smwy«»  and  pIsamslsiilMrtss,  apeak 
and  act  in  the  name  or  tlielr  eoverelgna,  wich  thh  dif- 
ference, that  tlie  first  are  invested  with  ttie  highest  au- 
thority, acting  iu  all  cases  as  tiieir  representatives;  the 
second  appear  only  as  siin|Ue  authorised  nUuii4eis 
acting  for  anotlier,  but  not  always  representing  him; 
tiie  third  are  a  apedes  of  envop  used  by  courts  on|y  on 
the  oGcavion  of  oonciuding  peace  or  uiakiug  irtaties: 
deptuiee  are  not  deputed  by  sovereigns,  altliough  they 
may  be  deputed  to  sovereigns;  they  have  tm  iwwer  lo 
act  or  speak,  but  in  the  name i>f  some  subordinate coas- 
munliy,  or  particular  body.  Tlie  funciioiis  of  tlie  first 
three  betong  to  the  miulsiar,  tliose  of  llie  latter  to  Ihe 
agent. 

An  oaiiassadsr  ia  a  icsident  in  a  coontry  dorinca 
state  of  peace;  lie  ntuei  maiitiaia  tiie  dignity  of  nil 
court  by  a  suitable  degree  of  spieiidodri*  Prior  coa- 
linued  to  act  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  of  fi" 


returned  next  year  to  Eoglaud,  and  Uien  tio  aasumsil 
the  style  and  dignity  of  an  aM^sswa^sr.*— Johmob. 
An  etnop  may  be  a  reKident,  but  he  fo  nioiw  omiinnntr 
employed  on  paitlcular  occntiions;  address  in  acff»< 
ilatJng  forma  an  easeniial  in  Ills  character;  *Welwar 
fhwi  Rome,  by  letters  dated  tlie  9(hJi  of  A|iril,  that  ths 
count  de  HclkM,  tnvof  from  the  king  of  Poruigal,  had 
made  his  publick  entry  into  Uiat  chy  with  much  siaiB 
and  magnificence.'— 8TICKI.K.  A  pUnipotcmtUrp  ia  net 
so  much  connected  with  ilie  court  Immediately,  as  wi* 
persons  in  the  same  capacity  with  himself;  lie  requim 
to  have  intcflrity,  ciNilness,  penetration,  foyal&yi  ■ad 
patrifHisin ;  *The  conferencfw  began  at  Utreclil  on  ths 
1st  of  Jamiary,  1711-13.  and  tlie  Kiiflish  pUniptmtim- 
rie*  arrived  on  tlie  ftl\eenth.'— Johnson.  A  depuip  has 
llltle  or  no  responsibility ;  and  siill  lei«  interrourae  h  iih 
those  to  wlmnt  he  Is  deputed:  be  needi  no  utnrf  laleni 
than  is  suffieieot  to  Diaintain  the  respeaabiiity  nf  bis 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  wliidi  he  be- 
kmgs ;  t  They  add  that  tlie  drputiee  of  the  Swisscaaus* 
weie  returned  from  Soleure,  where  they  were  aiwmbled 
at  the  laatance  of  the  French  asaa«ss4sr.*— Srasi^a. 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

Dsfafols,  In  Latin  delefutue^ from  delego^t^ 
one  commlsi>inned ;  depupi^  In  Lailn  deputatue^  tiom 
depiOe^  signifies  on^  to  whom  a  business  is  ajwigned. 

A  delegate  has  n  more  active  offire  than  a  deputy;  he 
is  appointed  to  laecute  loiiie  positive  commlaaion,  and 
officiates  in  the  |4ace  of  another; 

Elect  by  Jove,  his  delegaU  of  sway. 

With  Joyous  pride  tiie  summons  Pd  obey.— Fupb. 
A  deputy  may  often  serve  onlv  to  supply  the  plaoeor  mi- 
swer  iu  the  name  of  one  who  Ik  absent ;  *  Every  menihar 
(of  pariiameiit),  though  cho*«ii  by  one  particular  district^ 
when  elected  and  returned  serves  for  the  whole  realm; 
and  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  deputy  in  the  United 
Provinces,  to  conxult  with  his  consiituents  on  any  par- 
ticular pninL' — Blackstonk.  Deicgatte  are  niiMt^ 
appointed  In  publick  iranMCtions ;  dqtulief  arechofea 
either  in  piiMick  or  private  matters:  delegates  are 
chosen  by  particular  bodies  for  purposes  or  neg»tit- 
tion  either  in  regard  tocivil  or  political  affairs ;  deputiee 
are  choeen  eltlier  by  individuals  or  small  cmnmuaities 
to  officiate  on  certain  occasions  of  a  purely  elvll  natun; 
the  Hans  towns  in  Germany  used  formerly  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon ; 

Let  choeen  delegaiee  this  hour  be  sent, 
Myself  will  nsme  them,  to  Peiides*  tent^—Pora. 
When  Calais  was  gnlncto  surrender  m  Edward  IIL 
Khig  of  Entland,  deputiee  were  sent  from  tlie  lnwao> 
men  to  Implore  Ms  mercy:  *The  aasemWingof  pemns 
dtpuied  from  pe4>|4e  at  great  distances  Is  a  trnuWs  la 
them  that  are  aent  and  a  charge  to  them  that  Beii«L*— 
TttMrLB.  DeUgaU  Is  sometimes  also  used  flgurauvelf 
laHNaaoMSBttis;    ' 
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But  this 
And  an  the  noeli  tniwported  mine  can  ■log, 
Afe  lo  ihy  beauly,  diyiilty,  and  i«e, 
Unequal  far,  freat  dtUgaud  KMiree 
or  liftil,  ami  life,  and  grace,  and  Joy  below. 

I'Hoiiaoii. 
JDefmtf  h  also  extended  in  lie  application  to  other  ob- 
JBOa;  *  He  exerctocth  dnailnion  over  them  ae  the  vice- 
ferent  and  deputy  of  Almighty  God.*— IUlk. 

TO  NEGOTIATE,  TREAT  FOE  OE  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  buiinem  with  others  !•  In- 
cluded in  the  signiflcaiioii  of  all  these  ternui ;  but  they 
difK;r  io  the  incxle  of  conducting  it,  nnd  the  uaiure  or 
the  business  to  be  cnnductod.  JfegotitUe^  in  ihe  LaUn 
negvUtUmt^  participle  of  tugotivr^  ttmu  negotium^  is 
applied  in  iheori||[iiial  mostly  lo  luercbandim  or  tralfich, 
but  it  Is  now  more  eoHinionly  einplnved  In  the  coiupii- 
cnled  concents  of  governments  and  nattcms.  TreaL, 
fmm  the  Laiio  Crocto,  fit^ueiitaiive  uf  trako  to  draw, 
aigiiifles  to  turn  over  and  over  or  set  fitrth  In  all  ways : 
tliese  two  verbtf,  thereftire,  supiMise  dellberaiion :  but 
tramMoctr,  from  (ranjoctiis,  participle  of  transago^  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  u»  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
•geiicv  than  consultation  or  deliberniton :  this  latter  in 
tlieremrl  adapted  tn  the  more  ordinary  snd  less  entan- 
fird  concerns  of  omimerce.  /iTfgviiajUom*  are  cmn- 
ducted  by  many  iiarties,  and  Involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  dnuiiidoiis,  territories,  rights  ot*  naiioiM,  and 
the  like ;  *  I  do  not  love  to  mtngles|ieech  with  any  abtmt 
news  or  worldly  ntgoUati^tu  in  Gnd*s  htily  housK.' — 
IIowKi..  Treaties  are  of\en  a  part  of  negotitaioits : 
they  are  seldom  CDodiicted  by  more  than  two  parties, 
mild  involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in  treaties  about 
peacf,  about  oonimtfree,  about  the  btiuiidarie^  of  any 
pnrticaiar  stale,  or  between  flimiiies  about  domestlck 
concerns :  *  You  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  lor  you 
write  ID  me  thai  you  are  uum  a  treatf  of  marriage.*— 
Howi^  A  congress  carries  on  negotialioiu  for  the 
eauMWiment  pf  good  order  among  the  ruling  powers 
of  Europe;  Individual  stales  treat  with  each  other,  to 
•eule  tlieir  particular  dlflerences.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  In  the  case  of  nego- 
baiimg  bills:  to  treaty  as  well  aa  traneact.  is  said  of 
doiiiedtiek  and  private  concerns:  we  treat  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house ;  we  traiuact  business 
with  a  peraiia  either  by  paying  or  n*ceiving  money, 
or  in  any  matter  of  mutual  interest;  *  We  are  permlued 
lo  know  mrthing  of  what  is  trmsactiHg  iu  the  regions 
above  ua.*— Blme. 

As  nmina,  tugoiiaHam  ezprfsses  rather  tlie  act  of  de- 
liberating than  tlie  thing  deliberated':  Crsety  includes 
IIm  idens  of  the  terms  pmpospd,  and  the  arrangement 
oftlMiee  terms':  Irmisaet/sit  expresses  tlie  id^a  ofsmne- 
Ihtng  actually  done  and  Hiilslied,  and  in  that  sense  may 
oAen  be  llie  resuh  of  n  negiiHaiivn  or  irratf ;  '  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  tliis  di«cimiso  to  set  down  the  fsifticular 
trammm^tiaua  of  titis  treatf.* — CLAaaMOon.  ^egoUa- 
CiMs  are  smnelimes  very  long  pendiii<(  before  tlie  pre- 
fiminary  terms  are  even  propiMed,  or  any  basis  Is  de- 
Amtd ;  treaties  of  commerce  are  enWsred  into  by  all 
eivUiz4^  cnunfries,  in  order  to  obviate  miiiundenitand- 
lafs,  and  enahlo  tlMm  to  preserve  an  amicable  Inter- 
cmifMB ;  the  tramaaetiama  which  daily  pass  in  a  great 
■MtrotHilis,  like  tlMt  of  London,  are  of  so  multifarious 
a  natuns  and  so  in  Anitely  numermis,  that  the  bare  con- 
iemphitifin  of  tliem  fi:is  the  mind  with  aatonishntent. 
Jtrgmtiatiows  hn  hmg  or  short;  treaties  are  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrary ;  lrsjwact«sss  are  honourable 
or  dishonourable. 


MISSION,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

Message^  fmm  the  Latin  stissMJi,  panieiphs  of  mUts 
in  send,  sianlAM  the  thing  for  which  one  is  sent;  mis- 
si»s,  sicniflHt  the  state  of  being  sent,  or  thing  for  which 
one  iM  n!nt ;  erramd^  fVniii  crre  to  wander,  or  go  to  a 
^fartanen,  signlflea  tlie  tiling  for  which  one  goes  lo  a 
4isMnoe. 

Be*  we^n  susstsa  and  message  the  diflbrenceeonsiiits 
aa  m*ich  in  the  aiipllcalion  as  thn  snni«.  The  mission 
is  alwava  a  siibj*«t  of  linfMirtanee,  and  ihesltna'iimone 
of  tnift  and  a  iihorlty,  whence  it  ia  with  propriety  ap- 
plied lo  our  Saviour; 


Her  Bon  tracing  the  dmert  wIM, 
All  hla  creat  work  to  come  before  him  aet, 
Il<Hr  to  begin,  bow  to  acomiplish  best, 
His  and  of  bemg  on  earth,  and  Mission  high. 

MlLTOM. 

The  subject  of  a  message  laof  Inferiour  iniportanoib 
and  ia  commonly  introsied  to  inferiour  persons. 

The  message  Is  property  any  communication  which  la 
conveyed ;  the  errand  seut  from  one  person  l4i  amither 
is  that  which  causes  one  to  go:  servants  are  the  bearoni 
of  messages^  and  are  sent  on  various  srroiids.  The 
message  may  be  eitlier  veibal  or  written;  the  erranU 
ia  limited  to  no  form,  and  lo  no  clrcumsiniice :  cme 
delivers  tlie  message,  and  goes  the  errand,  SomeCimea 
the  message  may  be  the  errand,  and  Ihe  srrsjid  may 
include  the  msssags  :  when  that  which  is  sent  oonsisia 
of  a  notice  or  Intluiation  to  another,  it  la  a  message; 
and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place,  it  la  an 
srramd  :  thus  it  Is  that  the  greater  part  of  errands  con* 
sist  of  sending  messagee  from  one  iierMin  lo  anmher. 
Both  the  terms  message  and  errand  are  emiiloyed  by  the 
poets  in  reference  to  higher  objecla,  but  they  preserv* 
Uiesaj — ^•—  -" 


The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  Inspiring  breatk 
Ecalatick  felt,  and,  frmn  this  world  retir'd, 
Convers'd  with  migels  and  iinmortnl  forms, 
On  gracloua  srrands  bent.— Tuombok. 
Sometimes,  from  her  eyes, 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messajres. 

SttAUPKAaa. 

MINISTER,  AGENT. 
Minister  comes  from  aiisiis  less,  astmagister  comes 
from  maris  more ;  the  one  being  less,  and  the  other 
greater,  than  others:  the  minister^  tlierefon:,  is  literally 
one  that  acts  In  asubordlnaie  capacity ;  and  tin;  agetU^ 
froni  ago  to  act,  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part . 
they  both  perforin  the  will  of  another,  but  the  minuter 
performs  a  higher  imri  than  the  agent :  tiie  wininles 
elves  his  counflei,  and  exerts  hin  intellectual  powrrs  In 
the  service  of  another;  but  tlie  agmt  executes  the 
orders  or  commission  given  him :  a  siMi^ter  is  em* 
ployed  by  gfivernmeni  in  political  affliirs;  an  agent  ia 
employed  by  individuals  in  commercial  and  pecuniary 
nflTairs,  or  by  govemment  in  eubordinaie  matters :  a 
mini«/sr  is  received  at  court,  and  serves  as  a  represent- 
ative for  hin  government ;  an  a^sat  generally  acts  under 
the  directions  of  the  Minister  or  someolHcer  of  povero' 
ment:  ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the  Atst 
officers  of  the  state,  are  mmmtere ;  but  those  who  regu 
late  the  alTkirs  respecting  prisoners,  tlie  police,  and  tha 
like,  are  termed  agents. 

FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MESSENGER, 
HARBINGER. 

Faremnner  and  prsenrsor  signify  literally  the  same 
thing,  namely,  one  rsMnia^  before;  but  the  term  fors' 
runner  is  properly  applieannly  to  one  wlio  runs  faiefora 
ro  any  spot  tn  communicate  intelligence ;  and  it  Isligu* 
ratlvely  applied  to  things  which  In  their  nature,  or  from 
a  natural  connexion,  precede  others ;  precursor  Ison'y 
employed  in  this  Hgurative  sense :  thus  Imprudent  spe 
eolations  are  raid  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  nian*B 
ruin  :  *  Loaa  of  sleht  Is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usiiallr 
the  forerunner  of  death.'— SoirrH.  The  ferment  which 
tfMik  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  precursor  of  the 
French  revolution ,  '  Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt 
given  by  the  papists  to  the  Lollards,  the  puritans  of 
early  ttmee,  and  the  prsenrsors  of  protestantisni.*— 

JORNaON. 

Meseenger  aignifles  literally  one  bearing  messages  : 
and  harbinger,  from  ibe  Teutonick  Asr^isf  er.  slgiufiai 
a  provider  of  a  kerbege  or  inn  for  princes. 

Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons :  but  the  sise- 
snr^sr states  what  has  been  or  is;  the  karbingrr  an- 
nounces what  Is  tn  be.  Onr  Saviour  was  the  messengsr 
of  clad  tidingn  to  all  mankind ;  the  |imphe|s  were  the 
karhinfere  of  the  Mewiiah.     A  messenger  may  be  em- 
ployed on  dlflTerent  offices :  a  harbinger  is  a  messenger 
who  acts  in  a  speclfiok  office.    The  angeli*  are  repr» 
sented  as  messengers  on  djflTerent  occasions ; 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  areoracica, 
His  tears  pure  mssssngsrs  seut  from  his  heart 
SmAXanAM. 


ttt 


ENGU3H  STNONTMBS. 


John  the  BaptlfC  wu  the  k»Mnrtr  of  oui  Saviour, 
who  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lotrl ; 

Bin,  and  her  sbadowf  death ;  and  nleery, 
DeaUi**  ibBr*niyr»r.«-HiLTOii« 

TO  INIERCEDE,  INTERPQSFn  BIEDUTE,  IN- 
TERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

hieradt  ilgniflee  ItieralJy  going  beiween;  tnter- 
p#««,  planing  one's  eelf  between ;  tudiuU,  coming  In 
the  middle ;  t»i«r/'«rc,  aetllng  one's  self  between ;  and 
iaMrmeMU^  meddiing  or  mixing  among. 

One  inuretdu  between  partiee  that  are  naequal ; 
ane  tMterpote*  between  pnrtiea  thai  are  eatial :  one  in- 
ttreedea  in  favour  of  that  party  which  u  tlireatened 
whb  punishment ;  one  inUrpatet  between  parties  that 
threaten  each  other  with  evil :  we  tatercsd*  with  the 
parent  h)  fhvour  of  the  child  who  hat  offended,  in 
order  to  obtain  pardon  for  him ;  one  interposes  between 
two  friends  wtio  are  disputing,  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  extremities.  One  interesdss  by  means  of 
permaslon ;  It  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
imtereeded  parly  to  c(»mply:  one.ml«rpM««  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  authority;  it  is  a  matter  of  nroprlety  or 
necesniiy  in  the  partin  m  conform.  The  favourite  of 
a  monarch  intsreedss  in  bfhalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
hit  punirhnM'nt  may  be  mitigated;  'Virgil  recovered 
his  estate  by  Mvcenas's  intercession,*— Dkydkh.  The 
magistrates  interpose  with  their  authority,  to  prevent 
the  bmils  of  the  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
ct  violence ; 

Those  few  you  sea  escaped  the  storm,  and  fear. 

Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here.— Davoaif. 

To  nudiats  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts ; 
the  intercessor  and  mediator  are  equals  or  even  inf<:- 
liours ;  to  interpose  is  an  ac^  of  authority,  and  belongs 
noet  commonly  to  a  nuperiour :  one  intercedes  or  inter- 
pssss  for  the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  fur  the 
•ttainuient  of  good :  Christ  la  our  intercessor,  to  avert 
tnm  us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt ;  he  is  our 
Mediator,  to  obtain  for  us  the  blenings  of  grace  and 
salvation.  An  intereesser  only  pleads:  a  mediator 
cuarnnrees;  lie  takes  upon  himself  a  respnnslbllltv. 
C%rlst  i.<i  niir  Intercessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relatioiwhlp 
with  the  Father :  he  is  our  Mediator,  by  virtue  of  his 
aioneuu'nt ;  by  which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  all  wh<i  are  truly  penitent. 

To  intercede  and  inUrpose  are  employed  on  the 
highest  and  Utwtvt  orcasioiis ;  to  mediate  is  never  em- 
pfoyfd  but  in  maOers  of  the  greatest  moment.  As 
earthly  oflbnders  we  require  the  intrrcrssion  of  a  fellow 
mortnl ;  as  offenders  aralnst  the  God  of  Heaven,  we 
require  the  intercession  of  a  Divine  Being :  without 
the  timely  interposition  tit n  superlour,  trifling  dinputes 
may  grow  into  bkiody  quanels;  without  the  tafar 
fositiom  of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  Important  as  takini  place ;  to  settle  the  a  Airs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salutary  anistaiice; 
*It  is  aenerally  better  (in  negntiatine)  to  deal  by  speech 
than  by  letter,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than 
by  a  man's  f>elf.'— Bacon.  To  bring  about  die  re- 
demption of  a  lost  world,  the  Bon  of  God  condescended 
to  be  Mediator. 

.  All  iheM  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  othera : 
feat  interfere  and  intermeddle  aie  of  n  dlfflfreni  di^ 
■crlpiifin :  one  may  interfere  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
togrNtifv  one*a  self;  one  never  intermeddlee  but  for 
■elAsh  pnrpoM>s:  the  first  three  terms  are,  tlierefore, 
always  uwd  In  a  aood  eetwe ;  the  fourth  In  a  good  or 
had  sen<r,  according  to  circumstances;  the  last  always 
In  a  bad  w*nf>e. 

To  interfere  has  nothing  conciliating  in  it  like 
imtsrcede,  nolhinf  auilioritatlve  in  it  like  interpone, 
DOthinv  reftpfinffible  In  it  like  mediate ;  It  may  be  ueeiMl, 
•r  It  roav  be  injurioua :  |i  may  be  authorized  or  unau- 
thorised :  it  may  he  necewiry,  or  alrngfther  imper- 
tinent: when  we  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace  be 
twaen  men.  It  is  uraAil ;  but  when  we  interfere  onrca- 
ipnablv.  It  often  orrapions  difR>rences  rather  than 
maovea  them:  'RHialon  inierferes  not  with  any 
rational  pleasure.'— SoitxH 

htereede,  and  the  other  terms,  are  used  m  eases 
where  two  or  more  parties  areconremed ;  but  interfere 
and  infermeddU  are  said  of  what  concerns  only  one 
Individual ;  one  interferes  and  intermeddles  rather  in 
the  concern,  than  between  the  peraoni ;  and,  oo  that 


account,  it  beeomea  a  question  of  some  Importance  t» 
decide  when  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  aflMrt  of 
another :  with  regard  to  tnfsrsM'd^^  it  alwaya  Is  the 
unauthorixed  act  of  one  who  is  bui^  in  things  that 
ought  not  to  coocem  hhn ;  '  The  sight  inleraMfdIss  aoi 
with  that  which  adects  the  smell.'— Sotmi. 


INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING. 

/nisnaedi'ale  signifles  being  in  the  midst,  bctweei 
two  objects;  intervening  signifies  c«Niihtg  betH-eea, 
the  fhrmer  is  applicable  to  space  and  time;  the  hiacr 
either  to  time  or  circumstances. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  commencement 
and  the  termination  of  a  truce  is  occupied  with  pre> 
parailons  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities;  *A  rigtt 
opinion  Is  that  wiiich  connects  truth  by  the  shorten 
train  of  intermediate  propoeitions.*~JoHasoi«.  inter' 
vening  circumstances  sometimes  change  the  \  lews  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  their  minds  la 
peace ;  *  Hardly  would  any  transient  gleams  of  iater* 
vening  Joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  cloudy 
If  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  thmiigh  which  wa 
are  to  peas  were  laid  before  our  view.*— Blair 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 
The  internentiony  from  inter  between,  and  e<»M  t* 
come,  is  said  of  Inanimate  objects;  the  interposition, 
fVnm  inter  between,  and  pono  to  phice,  is  raid  on|y 
of  rational  agents.  The  light  of  the  mtmn  Is  obBtnicicd 
by  the  inlerveatiM  of  Die  clouds;  tiie  lif^  of  an  hidft- 
vidiial  In  prewrvi-d  by  theniterpoetli>ii  of  a  enperioor: 
human  life  is  so  full  of  cimtingencies,  thnt  when  we 
have  formed  our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  mqr 
ratervene  Ui  prevent  their  execution ;  *  Reflect  alan  on 
the  calamitous  intervention  of  picture  cleaners  (to 
originals).*— BAaav.  Wlien  a  man  \»  engaced  in  an 
unequal  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  laraiiiiig  but 
by  tlie  timely  iRl«r7«eifiea  of  one  who  is  able  to  rehcoe 
bim ; 

Death  ready  stands  lo  nderpose  his  dart.*— Ht&Tm. 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE 

Bind,  through  the  mediiioi  of  the  not  them  lan- 
guages, comes  Onm  the  Latin  nineio,  and  the  Gredt 
e^irxw:  to  obUge^  In  Fieneh  ol  lifter,  Latin  «Mem, 
cfunpounded  of  ■*  and  ligo^  signifies  lotie  up :  ongoga, 
in  Prencli  engoger,  coni|Miuiided  of  e»  or  ia  and  gagn 
a  ptedc*i,  signifies  to  bind  by  nn  ami  of  a  pledge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  tlmn  oii^gtm; 
sUtge  than  engage.  We  are  koond  by  an  <«tlL 
obliged  by  circumsuincet,  and  engaged  by  ammbiesu 

Consrience  kinds,  prudence  or  neoen^liy  okHgea, 
honour  and  prinei|ila  engage.  A  parent  ^Lmmmd^m 
less  by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  than  bv  ihoae  of  the 
ONnnutniry  ui  which  he  helonar,  to  provide  for  hia 
helpless  nflUprmg.  INiliiencm  obligee  men  ofihe  wmld 
to  preserve  a  friendly  exterlour  towards  Ibiiee  fbr  wimm 
tlioy  have  no  reeard.  Wlien  we  maengmged  in  tlw 
service  of  onr  king  and  country,  we  canmH  Mrink  frwn 
our  diuy  wlthoiu  exposing  ouraelvcs  to  the  infamy  ca 
all  the  wr»rM. 

We  bind  a  man  by  fear  of  what  may  befall  Mm ;  wa 
oblige  liim  by  some  lmmc>dtalely  urgent  nH>live;  w* 
engage  him  by  alluring  offem,  and  tlie  tumfiect  of 
gain.  A  debtor  is  bound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
Uiatrument  in  law ; 

Who  ran  be  bonnd  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  munrmus  dned  f— BBAasrxAan 

He  is  obtired  to  pay  in  eimscquenre  of  the  hnportn 
nate  demands  of  the  rredlfor ;  •  No  man  fai  roiuninnrfed 
or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  Ills  fiower.'— f^orrn.  He  ig 
mragfd  'o  fay  in  ioi»c(|iieNce  of  a  a  oniice  erven: 
'While  the  rsraeliles  were  appeniiiig  in  G«i«l's  }M>u<ia, 
0«'d  )\\uw:\f  enjfoges  to  keep  mid  defvnd  tleiis.*— > 
9oi'Ta.  A  bond  is  the  stiktesi  deed  in  law ;  an  sAJi- 
gation  binds  under  pain  of  a  pecuniatv  hws;  an 
engagememt  Xe  mostly  veibal,  and  rests  entirely  oa  tha 
rectitude  of  the  partW 

TO  BIND,  TIB. 
Bhtd,  In  Maxon  bidden,  German,  uc.  h'nden^  e<ini» 
fh>ni  the  Latin  vinds,  Gieck  o^trytSi  and  is  comwcim 
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with  the  word  wimi  i  ti«,  In  Buon  lam,  is  very  pm- 
DaMy  connected  witb  tbe  low  German  icAm,  high 
Gennan  tukm  to  draw*  the  Eugiieti  i^  or  tow,  aiid  tiie 
Latin  dueo  to  draw. 

The  specie*  of  fastening  denoted  by  these  two  words 
4Mkr  both  In  manner  and  d*^ree.  Binding  is  per- 
formed by  clrcunivolurion  round  a  body;  ijfingj  by 
involution  wlUiin  it»elf.  Some  bodies  are  bound  with- 
out being  tied:  olheis  are  lied  without  baiof  b0mnd: 
a  wounded  leg  is  tomid  but  not  tied ; 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorfous  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  are  ebang'd  to  merry  meetings. 
8aAuntAas. 
A  thing  is  tietf  but  DOC  *0iiii^  ; 

A  fluuarlng  dove  upon  the  top  they  Cm, 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

DftTimir. 
A  riband  may  someUmes  be  bound  roond  the  head, 
and  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding  thur«rore  serves  tu 
keep  several  thin^  in  a  compact  form  together ;  tuing 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  single  bpdv  separating  froni 
anoUier:  a  criminal  Is  bound  hana  and  fiiol;  he  is 
tMinastake. 

Binding  and  lyn^  likewise  diflbr  In  degree ;  bind- 
ing serves  to  produce  adhesion  In  all  the  parts  of  a 
body;  tfing  only  to  produce  contact  In  a  single  part; 
thus  wh«n  the  hair  Is  bounds  it  Is  almost  enclosed  in 
an  eHvelope :  when  It  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
left  to  baiig  kmse. 

A  similar  distinction  Is  preserved  In  the  figurative 
we  of  tlie  terms.    A  bond  of  union  is  applicable  to  a 
larfe  body  with  many  component  parts;  a  tie  of  aflbc- 
lion  marks  an  adherion  between  individual  minds; 
As  nature's  ties  decay ; 
As  duqr,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway ; 
Piriiiiffus  bondot  the  bonds  of  weallh*and  law. 
Still  gather  streiifth,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

OOLOaJIITB. 


CHAIN,  FETTEE,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 
OUm,  In  French  cAatxc,  Latin  catmia,  probably 
COTitracied  from  cufUnm^  comes  fi-om  eww,  signifying 
thai  which  tnkes  orlMikls:  /eMsr,  in  German /wsfl, 
eouMS  from  fueoen  to  lay  Imld  of;  bmnd^  from  ^tiMl,  slg- 
-'---i  which*"       •     •■    •- " 


li  bind* ;  nkaclUe^  in  Saxon  ocucul,  from 
aA«Aa,  signifies  that  which  makes  a  creature  shake  or 
■wve  irregularly  by  cnnfiniug  the  legs. 

All  tlMSMe  lerms  desigimte  tlie  iiiMtrument  by  which 
aimals  or  men  are  cimflned.  Obara  la  general  and 
indefinite;  all  the  rest  are  species  of  ehain* :  but 
there  are  many  ekuins  which  do  tiot  come  under  tiie 
other  names;  a  duun  is  iitdeflnite  as  to  iu  make;  it 
is  road*;  generally  of  iron  ring»,  but  of  diflerani  sizes 
and  Khapitt  ■  fetters  are  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
Mouc  dUni# :  bands  are  in  general  any  Uilng  which 
eonftmts  tlie  body  nr  the  limbs ;  iliey  may  be  either 
cl«i««  or  even  o»rds:  shackle  \»  that  species  of  dksiv 
wMch  goes  on  the  legs  Ui  cmifine  them ;  maleiacttira 
of  the  wmat  order  have  fftters  <m  different  parts  of 
UHlr  hi  idles,  and  skaekUs  on  their  Ifts. 

Theoe  terms  may  ail  be  uifed  l^nratlvely.  The 
■Bhstawtive  ekmin  Is  applied  tn  whatever  hangs  toge- 
ther like  a  dia/a,  as  a  cAara  of  evfuui ;  but  tlie  verb 
to  skam  signifies  lo  cmifine  as  with  a  eknin :  tims  the 
■dnd  is  dkaiued  to  nili^  accfNrdlnc  to  the  opinions  of 
the  free^dilokens  when  men  adhere  strictly  Ut  nile 
aad  order ;  and  in  rejiresent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
to  the  estaUishrocnt,  they  tell  us  we  are  fettered  by 


Atmlcttiy  wMom  nevnr  acts  In  vain. 
Nor  shall  the  smii,  on  which  it  has  bestowed 
Such  powrm,  eVr  iierish  like  an  earthly  clod ; 
Btii  $mrtCd  at  ksnctb  fmui  font  rorruptlnnV  stain, 
FrK«l  ffoui  hcrprinm.  end  unltnnnd  hercAvn, 
She  shall  her  native  strength  and  native  skies  regain. 

Jkhtms. 
*L<vMafnr8  have  no  nile  to  Mid  Ihem  but  the  great 
•rinriples  of  jmtiiee  and  equity.  These  they  are 
§0und  lo  obey  and  follow ;  and  rather  m  enlarge  and 
enlighten  law  by  tiie  libemlity  of  legMaiive  reason 
Itae  \nt  fetter  thrlr  higher  caiNM'ity  by  tl>e  narrow  oon- 
otractinns  of  snho'dinate  artificial  Justice  *— Buaaa. 
Bond  in  the  figurative  senae  is  appliad,  partlculariy  in 


poetry,  to  every  tiling  which  ia  mippesed  to  serve  Iho 
purpose  of  a  band ;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  Its  sUkao 


Break  bis  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  hioi  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
DavDBM. 
S&dcAls,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  verb,  reuUii 
tlie  idea  of  controllhig  tlie  movemeuu  of  tin;  person, 
not  i.i  his  body  only,  but  also  In  bis  mind  and  In  hla 
nmral  conduct ;  thus,  a  man  who  commences  life  with 
a  borrowed  capital  is  skaekled  in  his  commercial  con 
oerns  by  the  interest  lie  has  to  pay,  and  the  obligaiious 
he  has  tn  dincharge ;  *  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
that  gives  worth  and  life  lo  the  performame.    But  a 
servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in  condition; 
Ills  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bends  and  shuckUs.*— 
South. 


DEBT,  DUE. 

Debt  aad  dm  are  both  derived  fifnm  the  eame  veilk 
Debt  comes  from  debitue^  imrtlciple  of  tlie  Latin  verb 
deboo:  mid  das,  In  French  da,  panklple  of  deeetr 
comes  likewise  from  defres  to  owe.  i 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive;  dae,  either  as 
a  substauiive  or  an  adjective.  A  person  cmitracta 
debtst  and  receives  his  due.  The  debt  is  both  obll- 
gattny  and  compulsory;  It  Is  a  return  fhr  something 
equivalent  In  value,  and  cannot  lie  dispensed  wifii; 
what  is  das  ia  i>bllgnioiy,  but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  debtor  may  be  cnmpelled  to  discharge  his  debu ;  but 
it  ia  not  always  In  tlie  power  of  a  man  even  to  chiln 
liiat  which  is  Ids  das.  Debt  Is  generally  used  In  a 
mercaiiliie  sense ;  dars  eitlier  in  a  mercantile  or  moral 
sense.  A  debt  b  determined  bylaw:  wliat  Is  due  lo 
Axed  often  by  principles  of  equity  and  honour.  Ho 
who  receives  ihesilpulaied  price  of  his  goods  receives 
his  debt;  lie  who  receives  praise  and  honour,  aa  a  re- 
ward of  gnod  actlona,  receives  his  das; 

The  Kh<Ms  rejected  are  th*  unhappy  crew, 
Deprived  of  sepuiebres  and  AinVal  due, 

DaTOBii. 

Debt  mayanmef imes  be  used  figuratively,  as,  to  pay 
tlie  debt  of  nature;  *  Though  Chrixt  was  as  pure  and 
undeflferi,  witlHMit  the  least  spot  tif  sin,  as  pmity  and 
limnceiice  Itself;  yet  he  was  pleat«d  to  make  himself 
tlie  greatest  sinner  In  tla;  world  by  imputation,  and 
render  himself  a  surety  responsible  fur  our  d^ts  * 

SoUTB. 


PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD. 

Prssnse,  in  Latin  jtromiseus,  from  promt tto^  con^ 
pounded  of  pro  befi>re,  and  mtUo  Ui  set  oi  fix,  that  Isu 
ui  fix  beforchimd ;  emgagement  is  iliai  which  cngagea 
a  person,  or  iilacfw  him  under  an  eji^ajrenMiil;  word, 
that  is,  the  wmd  given. 

The  promise  Is  Kpecifick,  and  consequently  mora 
binding  than  tite  engagement:  we  promise  a  thing  in 
a  set  form  of  words,  thai  nn  clearly  and  strictly  uiider> 
st<iod ;  we  engage  In  genernl  terms,  that  may  admit  of 
ahoratlAn:  n  promise h  mostly  unconditional;  an  ». 
fogement  is  rrequenily  conditional.  In  promises  the 
raiUi  of  an  Individual  is  admitted  upon  his  wordj  and 
huili  UiMNt  as  if  ii  were  a  deed ;  In  engagements  the 
Intentions  of  an  liidivkliial  for  tlie  l\iiiiie  are  all  thai 
are  either  implied  or  undmtond  :  on  the  fulfilment  of 
nramises  oAeii  depend  the  mivt  Importaut  liiiere»ts  of 
Individuals;  •  An  acre  of  pprformance  is  worth  the 
whole  work!  of  yrwstfss.*-— Hiiwkl.  An  atieniion  to 
engagementit  is  a  matter  of  nuiiuai  Cfmvetileiit-e  In  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life;  *The  engagements  I  had  to 
Dr.  Swifl  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he  had 
done  me,  In  relation  to  the  subKcrlpMon  fur  Homer, 
flbliaed  me  to.'— Pow.  A  man  makes  a  promitie  of 
payment,  and  upon  hhi  promise  it  msy  hapten  that 
many  otJiers  depend  upon  tlie  fulfilment  of  (heir  pro 
mises ;  wiien  engagemenU  are  made  to  vMt  or  meet 
mhers,  an  inaitentton  to  v.ich  engagements  can»ea 
creai  Inmhle.  As  u, promise  nnA  engagement  ran  bo 
made  only  by  wordSy  the  mord  Is  oOon  put  for  either, 
or  for  bo'h,  as  the  case  lequires:  he  who  bteakn  hla 
word  in  small  mauers  cannot  lie  irasled  when  be  giv« 
his  word  in  matiera  of  conscqueoco: 


ENGLISH  STNONTBUSS. 


JBuem  WM  our  prion,  ■  jattnr  lord, 
Or  noMer  warriour,  iwvtr  drew  a  fword ; 
Otoervant  of  ibe  i Igbt,  religiuu»  of  kit  wiri. . 
Dbtosh. 

TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 
tmplieoU^  from  pUe»  to  foM,  (tenotM  to  fold  Into  a 
tfiiug;  Mid  iNfiofoe,  from  volee  tu  n>li,iigiilfie«  to  niH 
tnti>  ft  thing :  by  which  explanation  we  perceive,  ttiat 
to  imfHemU  marks  ■omeililng  lew  entaiifled  than  lo 
involve:  for  ttiai  wiiich  in  folded  way  be  folded  only 
(Nice,  bat  that  whicb  la  rolled,  ia  rolled  many  liiiiea. 
Ill  application  therefore  to  human  ad'aire,  people  are 
■aid  to  be  iwflicated  who  have  taken  ever  nu  finall  a 
■hare  in  a  traiisactluD ;  but  they  are  imvolvtd  only 
when  ibey  are  deeply  concerned :  the  furiiier  b)  like« 
Wise  e»pecially  applied  Ui  crlinioal  traiiaactiona,  tlie 
fotter  10  tlioae  thitiga  which  are  in  theniaeivea  trouble- 
some :  thua  a  man  to  impiieaUd  in  the  guilt  of  n»bbery, 
who  aboukl  aiaud  bv  and  aee  It  done,  without  Inter- 
Cerittg  for  its  preventlvo ;  as  law-sulti>  are  of  alt  thinn 
Uie  moal  intricate  and  haraMiiig,  lie  who  la  eiigagHt  in 
one  is  said  to  b«  iuMloed  in  it,  or  lie  who  ia  tu  debt  in 
every  dirirctioir  is  rtrictiy  said  u>  be  inooleed  in  debt ; 
*Thi«e  wlw  cultivate  tlie  ineniory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  take  care  liow  they  are  hnoived  with  fieraona  who, 
under  pretext  of  seal  towards  the  Revolution  and  con- 
ftiiuiion,  fVequently  wander  from  tlieir  true  urlnci- 
ples.*— BuRKB.  Wtteu  implieatton  ta  derived  from 
tlie  verb  iw^,  aignilylng  the  act  of  implying,  it  de 
parts  altogetlier  trt»ui  tlie  nieaiiiiig  of  rav«loe ;  *  That 
wUicfi  can  eialt  a  wife  only  by  degrading  a  huabaiid, 
will  aiHiear  on  tlw  wlioie  not  wurtli  the  acquitfUitm, 
•veu  thiNigh  it  couM  be  made  without  provoking 
jeakiusy  by  the  imflictmm  of  cuotempt.*— Uawkxs- 
WoaTH. 


TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 

EXTRICATE. 

To  dUenfg9  ia  to  make  fVee  fmm  an  tmgagemnu ; 

HwnUngU  to  get  rid  of  an  entangUmmt;  extrieaU^ 

In  Lniin  eztnco/us,  frciiu  §s  and  trie*  a  hair,  or  noose, 

■igiiitiea  to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a  uo<iae.    As  to  tn 


Cage  aignifies  simply  Ui  bind,  and  entamgle  aignifle*  Ui 
lud  111  an  involved  manner;  ioduenlMigie  is  natu- 
rally applied  to  maucra  of  greater  diflkuliy  and  per- 


plexitv  Uiaii  to  dutengage .  and  as  tlie  term  eztrtcaU 
tbdutiea  the  idea  of  that  which  would  liold  fast  and 
keep  within  a  tight  involvement.  It  Is  employed  with  re 
•pcct  U)  matters  of  tlie  greatest  possible  einlfannasment 
and  intricacy.  We  may  be  dUengaged  from  an  nath ; 
diatmUngUd  from  pecuniary  difficulties ;  extricated 
ftoui  a  Milt  at  law :  it  Is  mit  right  lo  expea  toi  be  dts- 
engaged  from  all  tlie  duties  wlilch  attach  lo  men  as 
nembera  of  society ;  •  In  old  age  tlie  vdce  of  nature 
etila  yuu  to  leave  lo  oiliore  the  bustle  and  amtoiof 
the  world,  and  gradually  to  dieeagage  yourself  (VtMii 
a  biKden  which  begina  to  ezoeed  your  strength.'— 
Blair.  He  who  enters  into  dbputas  about  conirated 
pr()|ieriy  must  not  ez|iect  to  be  soon  dise^iangted  from 
the  law;  'Sovage  seldom  appeared  to  k«  melaiiilioty 
but  wlien  wiine  sudden  inlslortuiie  had  fallen  upon 
hlin,  niid  even  llien  in  a  lew  moments  he  wrmld 
dieentangte  himself  from  lils  fierplexiiy.'— Jobnsoii. 
When  a  general  has  atmmitied  himself  by  coming 
Into  loo  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superirmr  force,  lie 
may  think  liiiiiself  fortunate  if  he  can  extricaU  him- 
■eir  from  his  awkward  sitiiatioii  with  tlie  kisa  of  half 
bis  aniiy ;  *  Nature  felt  lis  ituibiliiy  to  extrUate  itself 
fVoiii  tlie  conscquencea  of  guilt ;  tlie  Gospel  reveals 
the  pten  of  Diviue  biierpoaitioo  and  aid.*~BLAUt. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPE. 
To  vmfold  \»  to  open  that  which  liaa  been  folded ; 
to  ttnnsve/  is  tu  open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
taiigletl :  to  devrti/pe  la  lo  0|>en  that  which  baa  been 
wrapiied  in  an  envel,.pe.  Tlie  application  of  Uif««  terma 
tlierefbre  to  moral  objecta  Is  obvi«ius.  what  bns  b«en 

{aided  and  keH  aecrei  Is  tnfUded;  in  thto  manner  a 
lidden  iransaGtioii  ia  aw/sUsd,  by  being  related  cir- 
ciunatantiaily; 

And  tc  the  aafe-inatnicilng  eye  wafoli 
Ttm  raitouf  iwioo  of  lifbL— Thomsok. 


What  baa  been  anUngled  In  any  myalerjr  or  eonfHte 
ia  unravelled :  in  thin  manner  a  mysterioua  traiMactiaa 
ia  unravelUdf  if  every  circumatancr  is  fully  acoHinled 
for ;  '  You  must  be  sure  lo  aaraoci  all  your  desigiM  la 
a  Jealous  man.*— Addison.  What  has  been  wrapped 
up  so  as  to  be  entirely  siiut  out  from  view  ia  dreebrsd; 
In  this  manner  the  pk>t  of  a  play  or  novel,  or  tlie  cba> 
racter  and  talent  of  a  peiaon,  are  developed  ;  *  The  cbi 
racier  of  Tiberioa  la  extremely  diflBcult  to  dntUft 

CVMBSaULXD. 


COMPLEXITY,  COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 

Cmflexitg  and  eompUeatiem^  In  French  csijiKca- 
lion,  Latin  eomplieaitia  and  eompUev^  conipmindtd  of 
csfli  and  pUco^  signifies  a  foMiiic  one  witliin  aimttier: 
lalrtcocy,  in  Lathi  imtricalia  and  nttrics,  cimipouiided 
of  ia  and  irico  or  triee*^  the  aiuall  haira  whIcb  me  used 
to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entanglement  hy 
means  of  many  involutions. 

Complexity  expresses  the  abstract  qoallty  nr  stale; 
compluation  the  act:  they  boili  convey  less  than  tutri- 
eacff ;  intricate  is  that  which  is  very  complieatrd. 

Complexity  ariHes  from  a  multlinde  of  objects,  and 
tlie  nature  of  lliese  objects;  complieatimn  from  an  ia> 
voiveioent  of  objects:  and  iiitrtc«r|r  from  a  wiiidisf 
and  coiifuiied  involution.  Wliat  ia  eempltx  must  ka 
deconiiNJiied ;  what  is  complicated  must  be  develiiind; 
what  is  intricate  must  be  unravelled.  A  pnipusiiioa 
is  complex;  uttkin  are  cvrnpUcmUd;  the  law  la  rnln> 

C9U, 

Cssi^/exity  puzzles;  Mwp/teattsa  confounds ;  tiilr». 
cacy  bewilders.  A  clear  head  la  requisiic  for  undc^ 
ataiiding  the  complex;  keenness  and  penetration  ait 
required  to  lay  o|ien  that  which  Is  compUtatrd;  a 
onmpi«hensive  mind,  coupled  with  cooliieos  aitd  per- 
severance of  reseaich,  are  esaeiillal  to  diaenianglc  the 
tatneots.  A  copmlex  system  may  have  every  |«rfec- 
ii<ui  but  the  one  that  Is  requiwilK,  namely,  a  fiuieia  to  be 
leduced  tu  practice.  Complicated  acliemes  of  villaiqr 
comitmnly  IVnsirate  themselves.  IMiey  require  unl^ 
of  desiffn  among  too  many  individuals  of  dIHervnt  sta* 
tions,  intensui,  and  vices,  to  alkiw  of  frequeni  surceai 
with  auch  heterogeneouactmibinalkma.  The  rii(r»>ae|F 
of  the  law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  o«i  tiuniaa 
nflSiira  ;  every  queatioii  admits  of  dirferent  illimtraiiona 
as  to  their  cause*,  consequences,  anakigies,  and  bea^ 
iiiga;  it  la  likewise  de|>endenton  aomanycaM-s  ini 
nitely  ramified  as  to  Impede  the  exeicbe  of  the  judge- 
oieiit  in  tlie  act  of  deciding. 
The  complexity  of  the  subject  oAen  deien  fouflg 

fiom  applkation  to  their  buainesa ; 

Thrmigh  the  disckising  deep 
Light  my  Uiud  way ;  tlie  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world; 
O'er  that  tiie  rising  vystem  more  complex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  the  mind. 


There  ta  nothing  embnrraaan  a  pbyalelan  more  than  ■ 
eomplientton  of  di^onlent,  where  the  remedy  for  one 
imiiedea  the  cure  for  the  «Clier ;  •  Every  living  cteatore, 
considered  in  Itself,  has  miiiy  very  eamplitaied  parts 
that  are  exact  coiiIimi  of  some  otiier  parts  which  li  poa- 
aeaaea,  and  which  aieMai|»//cafcrfinihesanie  manner.* 
— AnmsoN.  Some  nfilaiis  are  Involved  in  auch  a  &v 
gree  of  intricacy,  as  toejKhaost  the  patience  and  peraa* 
veranre  of  the  most  laborious;  '  When  ilie  mind,  by 
Iniieni^ble  degrees,  has  biouglil  iiaelf  to  alteftitfon  aad 
close  ihiiikinf ,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  whh  difflculAH. 
Every  abetriise  problem,  every  tjilruots  qiMalioo,  wO 
not  baffle  or  break  IL'— Lociui. 

COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

C«nR^swnd  comes  from  the  pnwnt  of  compoma^  m» 
eampofe  (».  TV  eompose)  comes  (h»m  eompomi  the  pre- 
terite of  the  same  verb;  eomptex  (».  Coii.plfzity). 

The  eampownd  eonslst  of  i>{iiiilnr  and  wlmle  bndiea 
pvt  togetlier;  the  cemfUx  coimiyu  of  various  porta 
linked  logiHher :  adhetnon  ia  suflirient  to  cniunirute  a 
eompomnd;  Involution  is  reqij|t<tte  Ibr  the  complex. 
We  dlstliisnish  the  wlioln  that  li)mi  the  compmiind  • 
we  separate  the  pans  that  fomi  the  complex.  What  la 
eampotmd  may  eonsiat  only  of  two;  what  la  avmmUz 
»—  alw^e  of  aeveiaL 
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thmpwmd  and  ctmpUt  am  both  eommonlf  oppoMd 
Id  the  simple;  but  Uie  former  may  be  omnmA  lo  ihe 
•Inale,  and  ibe  latter  to  the  rimpie.  Worda  are  com- 
pound, seNieiices  are  eompUz ;  » InumuGb  m  man  ta  a 
wompound  and  a  mixture  of  fled)  ai  well  as  splrilf  the 
•oufduriiig  lis  abode  in  the  b«Iy  dues  ait  iMiifs  by  the 
nedlatioa  of  these  passions,  aiiri  iuferiuur  aflecuoos.'^ 

BOITTH. 

With  such  perfection  fraro'd, 

Is  this  cmmU*  stupendous  schiune  of  things. 

Tbokbo:*. 

TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 
Compound  {v.  QfmpounOi  Is  used  in  the  physical 
sense  only ;  compose  in  Uie  proper  or  the  nM>ral  sense. 
Words  are  eoa^otinded  by  making  two  or  nioie  Into 
ooe;  sentence  urecompesed  by  pultlnj[  wojds  Uigether 
•o  as  Ui  moke  sense.  A  medicine  Is  compounded  of 
many  ingredients:  society  Id  computed  of  various 
claMes;  ''i'he  simple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  can- 
oni  be  multiplied,  may  be  cwipoimrferf.'— BATHuasT. 
*  The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  moral 
€▼11,  generally  charged  It  on  the  obliquity  iif  matter. 
This  notion,  as  most  others  of  Ihelis,  la  a  compoeitum 
of  triub  aoderrour.*— GaovB. 

TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE,  NECESSITATE. 

Compel,  Latin  compelio  or  peUo  to  drive,  signifies  to 
drive  fiir  a  speclflck  purpose  or  to  a  p<»lnt;  /oree.  In 
Piench /are«, amies  fr»»ui  the  Latin /wrtM  stronic ;  force 
being  Bolhliig  but  the  exertion  of  strengih ;  oblige,  hi 
French  oUiger,  Latin  oblifo,  compounded  of  ob  and 
Ufo,  signifies  lo  bind  down.  These  three  terms  mark 
an  extertwl  acUon  on  the  will,  but  compel  expresses 
iDor«  than  oblige,  and  less  than  force.  JfeceeeiiaU  » 
to  make  necessary.  ^,       ^      .       . 

Compel  and  force  act  much  more  directly  and  posi- 
tively U»an  o«i^  or  neeeseUate;  and  the  latter  Indi- 
cates nior«*  of  physical  strenttth  ilmn  the  former.  We 
are  e«»ijii»e««<1iy  outward  or  Inward  motives;  we  are 
obliged  more  by  motives  than  any  thing  else ;  we  are 
forced  smiietlnies  by  cireuinstancea,  thoHCh  oftetier  by 
plain  strength ;  we  are  neeeeeitated  solely  by  circuni- 
■uncea.  An  adversary  is  compelled  to  yield  who  re- 
siciM  from  deviiair  of  victory;  lie  Is  forced  to  yield  If 
he  stand  in  fear  of  his  life;  he  is  obliged  lo  yield  if  he 
cannot  wtthatand  the  entreaties  of  his  friends;  he  Is 
weceeHtated  to  yield  if  he  want  the  strength  to  continue 


An  obstinate  person  must  be  compelled  to  give  up  his 

You  win  esjirvet  ma  then  to  lead  the  will. 

aHAKSPBAaa. 

A  turbulent  and  disorderly  man  most  be  forced  to  go 
wbetc  the  officers  of  Jurttea  choose  to  lead  him ; 
With  fates  avene,  the  rout  In  arms  resort 
To  force  their  monareli,  and  insult  the  court. 
"^  Drydbm. 

An  unreasonable  person  must  bo  obliged  to  satislV  a 
ust  demand :  '  He  that  once  owe^  more  than  he  can 
pay  itf  often  obliged  ui  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience, 
bf  increasing  hU  debt.'— Johhsom.  We  are  all  occa- 
ikmally  necee/titaUd  b)  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable 
lo  us  •  *  I  have  someilmes  fancied  that  women  have  not 
a  i»!t»mtlve  power,  or  tiie  iVicnIty  of  suppressing  their 
tbouchts,  b«it  that  th«y  are  necessitated  Ui  speak  every 
thing  tliey  think.'— Addisok. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do  many  thbigs  In- 
CODslfltent  with  their  station; 
Be  wwild  the  ahosta  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  call, 
These  his  dread  wands  did  to  short  life  compfl. 
And  fore*  d  the  fiiie  of  battles  to  foretell.— DaTDBH. 
Honoar  and  rellclon  oblige  men  scriipnlouBiy  to  observe 
tbrir  woni  one  to  another;  »The  chinch  baih  been 
thonfbi  fit  lo  be  called  Catiiolick,  in  reterence  to  the 
anitersal  ubodience  which  it  prescrlbeth;  imth  In  ro- 
siiect  of  the  persons  obtiging  men  of  all  conditions ;  and 
to  f«>lailnn  to  the  precepts  requiring  the  pertbrmanca  of 
all  the  evangelical  comnmnds.'— Pbabsob.    Hung««r 
foreee  men  tit  eat  that  which  is  most  loathsome  to  the 
palate.    The.  fear  of  a  loss  iMess«tta<«s  a  man  to  give 
apafttvoorliepfoject. 


FORCE,  YIOLENGB. 

Force  aigaifies  here  the  exertion  of  strength  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  which  brings  it  verv  near  to  the  mean- 
ing  o(  violence,  which,  IVoni  the  Latin  violentiu  and  vis 
force,  comes  from  the  Greek  )3fa  ittieiigth. 

Force,  which  expresses  a  much  kMs  degree  of  exer. 
tlon  than  vieUnee,  is  ordinarily  employed  toaup|>ly  the 
want  of  a  proper  veU\,  violence  is  used  to  counterrfct  an 
opposing  will.  The  arm  of  Justice  must  exercise  force 
in  order  to  bring  ofiuiidera  to  a  pro|ier  account;  one 
nation  exereisea  violence  agaioai  anoUier  bi  tlie  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  conftirmable  to 
reason  and  equity,  or  employed  In  stflfdetieiice ; 

Our  host  expell'd,  what  Ottiwr  force  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  utkLversal  sway  1 

Dbtdbn 

Fiolenee  Is  always  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
Uiat  which  is  unauainablc  by  law ;  *  He  sees  his  dia- 
trees  to  be  the  tmmediaie  effect  of  human  oioLnee  at 
oppression ;  and  is  obliged  at  tlie  same  lime  toonwldef 
it  as  a  Divine  JiidgemeuL'— Blaib.  All  wlu»  are  in- 
vested with  authority  have  occasion  to  use  force  at 
certain  times  to  subdue  the  "unruly  will  of  thoi«  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rnpiiie  are  inseparable 
coni|»anio»s :  a  rt»bber  conid  not  subeist  by  the  latter 
wiilKiut  exercising  the  fonner. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  nppl*cation  to  tfaiiMS, 
f hese  terms  ctmvey  llie  same  general  idea  of  exertlnf 
strengtli.  That  la  said  to  have  force  that  nets  wllB 
force  ;  and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts  with  vf's- 
lence.  A  word,  an  expression,  or  a  remark,  has  force 
or  Is  forcible;  a  disorder,  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  tm 
violence  or  is  violenl.  Force  U  always  aometliing  d&- 
flrable;  violence  is  always  something  hurtful.  We 
ought  to  listen  to  arguments  which  have /ores  In  tlicm ; 
we  endeavour  to  correct  ilie  violence  of  all  angry  pan 


VIOLENT.  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS,  VEHB 
HENT,  IMPETUOUS. 

Fiolent  signifies  having  force ;  furious  having /icry; 
boietetovs  in  all  probability  comes  fiom  beetn-,  liigid- 
fyitig  ready  to  beetir  or  cruiie  into  motion ;  vekemeuf^ 
ill  Latin  »»eJkesi«w,compiiutid«l  of  veAo  and  menu,  sig- 
nifies cairied  away  by  the  mind  or  the  force  af  pasMon ; 
i*»«t«sat,  that  Is,  having  an  tmystiM. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term,  Including  the 
Idea  of  fitrce  or  violence,  whluh  Is  common  to  tlicm  all; 
it  Is  OS  general  in  its  aiiplicatiun  as  bi  its  meaning. 
When  vtolent  and  forioue  are  applied  lo  the  satnC 
objects,  the  latter  expreaees  a  htjiher  degree  ot  the 
former:  thus  a  furious  temper  is  violent  lo  un  exces- 
sive d€«ree:  a  furiom  whirlwind  is  etolsai  be}on4 


The  furious  pnrd, 
Cow*d  and  subdu'd,  fiiea  from  the  face  of  man. 

SOMBBVILIiB. 

VioUnt  and  boisterous  are  likewise  applied  to  ihesama 
objects;  but  Uie  boisterous  refers  only  to  t}iea'»i«Ncs 
of  the  moilon  or  nobe:  hence  we  say  that  a  wind  to 
violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with  great  force  u|ioii  all 
b<idle8 ;  it  is  boteterous,  iiiai>much  as  it  cam>es  Iheareat 
motion  of  bodies:  k violent  |ierson  deals  in  violeuce  of 
every  kind;  a  beieterous  person  la  AiU  of  vtohm  lo- 
tion ; 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Tbomsob. 
Violent,  vehememt,  and  impeluous,  are  all  applied  le 

EKrsons,  or  that  which  is  persooal :  a  man  is  vwUnt  in 
is  opinions,  violent  in  hia  meaturefs  violent  in  his  re- 
sentnienu;  *Tlil8  gentieman  (Mr.Btfrele)  among  » 
thonaaud  others,  is  a  great  inataneeol  the  fate  of  aa 
wko  arc  carried  away  by  party  spirit  of  any  "We :  I 
wish  all  violence  may  succeed  aa  III.'— Popb  He  la 
vehement  in  his  aflectioiis  or  passions,  vtkemn,t\n  kive» 
vehement  in  utnl^  vehement  in  pursuing  an  object,  »•• 
hement  in  expressirn  ;  'If  there  be  any  utei*f  pesrtoi 
laUnn,  it  must  be  applied  to  jhe  Ignorant  and  rmli',who 
will  be  more  aflfected  by  vehemence  than  de  Ighied  bv 
propriety  .'-JoHwaow.  F/irfsiies  transfers  itself  i..i«uie 
Jxtirnal  object  m.  which  it  acts  xv llh  fmce ;  but  veh^ 
mence  leapitt  that  .peciea  of  vioUnee  which  la  ca^ 
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flaed  to  the  penon  hlmMlf :  w  mwr  dread  oi^lnte, 
tecaaie  it  te  alway*  liable  Ui  do  iiiiacUlef ;  weougiit  bi 
Sttp|irea>  our  vtlumemee^  becauK  ll  la  injurloua  to  our- 
telvea  :  a  vioUmt  parliaau  reiidenhiim«irobnoziouato 
oUiera :  a  man  who  ia  veiumeut  la  auy  caua«  puis  it 
Ml  of  hia  own  power  to  be  of  uae.  ImpetwMitf  is 
rather  tbe  extreme  of  wlenes  nr  itehmenee:  aiu'jn- 
•ttmamt  attack  is  an  excessiveiy  violmt  aluck :  au  m- 
petmot  character  k  an  ezceisivel|r  vdumnU  cha- 
ncier; 

The  central  waten  roand  iw^timmu  niah'd. 

TBOMaOM. 

BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

BuHU  ia  probably  a  ftequentatlve  of  buMf ;  evmvtt, 
In  French  tMimii<«,  Latin  Cas»«/tii«,  compounded  pro- 
bably or  tmm»r  muUm*,  ^nllka  much  aweUlns  and  per- 
Inrfaaitoii ;  «^r»ar,coaipoujidod  of  mf  and  romr^  marks 
tbe  act  of  setting  up  aroar  or  clamour,  or  tbe  state  of 
lln  iMt||U[  so  set  upi 

B»MtU  has  most  of  burry  In  it ;  tmmuU  moat  of  dia- 
onler  and  confusion :  ttyr»armostof 


Tbe  hurried  movemenia  of  one,  or  many,  cauae  a 
hutit;  disorderly  struggles  of  many  constitute  a  tm- 
Mvll ;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing  voices  pro- 
daces  an  upvar. 

BusUe  is  frequendy  not  the  effect  of  design,  but  tbe 
Mtural  oonsaquence  of  many  persiHis  coming  together ; 
^Tbey  who  live  in  the  buttle  of  the  world  are  mu,  per- 
haps, the  most  accurate  otwervera  of  the  pnigressive 
change  of  maonera  in  that  socieiy  In  which  they  imws 
Ibetr  time.*— AaancnoKav.  TmmuU  comuioiily  arLies 
from  a  geoerai  elbrvesceuce  in  tbe  miuda  of  a  mulii- 
lude; 

Outlaws  of  nature !  yet  the  great  mnat  uae  *ero 

Souieiimes  aa  necessary  tools  of  lasiiiii.— Drvmh. 
XJwvwr  is  the  consequence  either  of  general  aiiger  or 
mirth;  'Amid  the  uproat  of  other  bad  paaslons, 
oonacienee  acts  as  a  teatrainlng  power.*— BLAia. 

A  crowded  street  will  always  be  in  a  bustle,  Con- 
Mated  elections  are  always  acc<impanied  witli  great 
tumult.  Drinking  parties  make  a  considerable  uyrmar^ 
In  the  Indulgence  of  tlieir  intemperate  mirth. 

TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

Gteres,  in  Latin  ceercea,  that  ia,  ron  and  orees,  si|r- 
Blfles  to  drive  into  conformity  wiili  any  iienton  or 
thlny :  rteiraiu^  in  Latin  reetringe.  I.e.  re  and  stringo, 
tignillea  b>  biiM<  hard. 

Ceereian  Is  a  species  of  rrftratnf  .*  we  always  re- 
gtrain  or  intend  to  reetruiu  wlien  we  eeerce;  but  we 
do  not  alWHys  eoeree  \y\ut»  we  restrain :  eoerc/on 
always  compreheiHls  the  Idea  of  force,  restruint  thai 
of  8imply  keeping  under  or  back  :  coereiem  is  always 
an  exit* mat  apiilkatlon  ;  rcftranit  either  ezternaJ  or 
Interiiar :  a  person  is  eoeread  by  others  only ;  he  may 
be  rfstrnined  by  himself  a*  well  as  iilhers. 

Orcrcum  acts  by  a  direct  ap|4icaiion,  it  opnnaea  force 
Co  resistance ;  restrmint  acts  indirectly  to  the  preven- 
tkMi  of  an  act :  the  law  rtstrane  all  men  in  their 
aetlimii  more  or  I«sm  ;  it  tMreee  tlioae  who  attempt  to 
violaie  it:  the  unruly  will  is  fereed;  tiio  impmper 
will  Is  restraim»d :  eoereiem  is  exercised ;  reetraimt  iit 
impoMd:  punishment,  ihn^ts,  or  any  nctual  exercian 
of  authority,  coerces;  *  Without  ctfcrctve  |K>wer  all 
fovernment  Is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and  d<M« 
not  so  much  couimaiid  ai*  beg  nbedienne.*— South. 
Fear,  phaine.  or  a  remonstrance  from  rtthers,  reetrnins ; 
*The  enmity  of  some  nH'n  avaimt  gooduen  is  so  vio- 
lent and  Implacable,  that  no  innocency,  no  excellence 
of  foodneMp,  how  great  iKiever,  can  reairaiu  their  ma 
Hee.* — TiLi^OTsoK  The  iniMivainrs  of  thtt  present 
•ge  are  for  having  all  emereisn  laM  m4de  In  llie  niannge- 
mentof  childrKU,  In  lieu  of  which  a  system  of  reasiNi- 
Ing  is  bt  Im  ado|»ted ;  could  they  persuade  tlie  world 
to  adopt  their  fanciful  wheme,  we  may  next  expect  to 
feear  that  all  restrumt  on  the  IncNnalions  oui'ht  to  be 
laid  aaide  as  an  Infriiigemeni  of  penoiial  liberty. 

COGE.NT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 
€3egeiU,  from  the  Latin  e»go  toeomitel ;  and /«reiA/«, 
htan  tlie  verb  to  /wrer,  hav»;  «i|iiaily  tlie  sfiisr  of 
aoliig  by  fsrea:  strung  is  here  flguralively  employed 


Ibrtbat  apedea  of  aumitit  irUch  k  t 
tile  mind. 

Cogemeu  applies  to  reasons  Individually  consid^ed: 
/ercc  and  atrengik  to  UMides  of  reasoniug  or  expret* 
sion :  cogent  ntascais  impel  to  decisive  conduct:  st 
conviction  is  produced  by/orci6Zerfa«onlng  coav 
in  stremg  language :  changes  of  any  kind  are  an  ael 
attended  with  benefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  wU 
be  cautious  mil  to  adopt  them  wlUioui  the  moat  csgest 
reasons ;  '  Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art 
of  an  orator  has  little  power ;  a  ei edible  leaitmoay,  or 
a  cogent  argument,  wiU  overoouie  all  tbe  art  of  modo- 
laUunand  all  tlie  violence  of  contorti<m.*—JoBRsoR. 
Tiie  imofirtmrt  troths  of  Ctarlatianiry  camiot  be  pre- 
sented rrom  the  pulpit  loo  forcibljf  to  the  mind«  of 
men ;  *  The  ingenious  author  Just  mentioned,  enured 
me  that  tlie  Turkiah  satires  of  Ruhi  Bag-dadi  weia 
very /ercsAJe.*— Sir  Wm.  Jokks. 

Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom  aaaociaied  in  tbe 
same  mind  ;  those  wlio  accustom  ihemedves  u>  strong 
language  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  correciue« 
of  their  aasertioiis ;  '  Such  is  the  censure  of  Domis. 
There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhai*  '*  too  muck 
horae-piay  in  hia  raillery:*'  but  if  hisjeats  are  coaias 
bkaif  umants  are  xtrenf  .*— Jouasoa. 


CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 

Chnstrniut,  flom  eetwlra'n,  Latin  esnstringm,  eam- 
pounded  of  am  and  strtnge^  signifies  tlie  act  of  stiaia* 
Ing  or  tying  together ;  eomjfutswn  signifies  tbe  aa  of 
compelling. 

There  is  much  of  binding  in  esnstrumt ;  of  vto- 
lence  in  compulsion  :  construinl  prevents  fVom  acting 
agrceablir  lu  the  wilt :  compulsion  forcea  to  act  oca 
trary  to  the  will :  a  aoldier  in  the  ranka  moves  whb 
much  ceMCratnt,  and  is  often  aubject  to  much  com- 
pulsion to  make  him  move  as  to  desired.  Cmiflrsfal 
may  aiiae from  outward circumatances ;  eompulaiomk 
always  pniducod  by  Mine  active  agent:  the  fiirm»of 
dvll  doclety  lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  the  behi- 
viour  of  men  ao  aa  to  reader  tbem  agreeable  to  eacb 
other; 

Oommanda  are  no  caasCratala.    If  1  obey  then 

I  do  it  freely. — Miltom. 
The  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever  be  ready  la 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  compuisiom  : 
*  Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  in  fly  from 
Justice ;  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  (to  aitpaai) 
at  the  bar  wltlmut  c«N*^/fte«.'— ioHNsoic.  In  the 
moments  of  lelaxation,  tbe  actions  of  chihlren  shouii 
be  AS  free  from  constraint  as  possible,  which  is  one 
means  of  kesening  the  neceraity  for  compuloiom  i  "~~ 
they  are  caited  to  tba  perlurmanee  of  ttaolr  duty. 


CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT,  RESTRICmOJI. 
The  meaning  of  censtr«i'iil  is  given  in  the  preeedlqg 
article;  that  of  rsftrnait  as  given  under  TV  eoerc 


restrain ;  restriction  Is  but  a  variation  of  retlratvL 

Constraint  resnecu  the  uuiveuientti  of  tbe  body 
onlv ;  restraint  tiHtn  of  the  mind  and  the  iNitward 
aciiims :  when  tliev  bi»tli  refer  to  the  outward  action^ 
tve  say  a  persoirs  behaviour  Is  constrmned ;  tii«  fe^ 
Ings  are  restrained :  lie  is  constraiiud  lo  act  or  not  10 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  inanner ;  he  is  roftrainei 
fVnm  acting  at  all,  tf  not  from  ft'eiing:  tlie  conduct  la 
constrmined  by  certain  pretfCribed  rules,  by  discipline 
and  iirder;  It  is  restrained  by  particular  morivea* 
wlmever  learns  a  mechanical  t'Xerciae  ii  ceii«trei»etf  to 
move  his  body  In  a  ceitain  diiection;  tlie  fear  of  de- 
tection oHen  r«»tr«ies  persons  from  the  commisKion  of 
vlc«  more  than  any  sense  of  tlieir  ennriniiy. 

I'he  behaviour  of  children  mnst  be  moie  e»n»tramsd 
in  the  presence  of  tlieir  su[ieri(Nirs  than  wlien  ihey  are 
by  tlieiiisfivea :  tlie  aiitiy  pasKkias  shouM  at  nil  timca 
be  restratiiMl.    A  person  wIm>  In  in  tbe  v"  ' 


eMi«(ra<fied  to  do  a  good  actton^dttcs  good  only  bf 
halves ;  *  When  from  conHraini  oidy  the  idBoea  nr 
seeming  kindnev*  aie  performed.  Utile  dependence  caa 
be  hlnced  <Hi  thnm.'— Blair.  The  inoi dinate  pawiona 
and  |im(N'nsitiit<  of  men  a-e  restrained  by  noiMng  aa 
effxtnally  as  retigi«»n ;  *  What  rrstrainU  do  they  Ua 
tinder  wlio  have  no  regaids  h»«yond  {hn  grave  t*— > 
BKRKKI.KV.    Whoever  is  restrained  by  i' 
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HI 


•nay  nek  gmtlficatloii  under  the  abeiter  of  conceal- 


Bestram  and  re«lric(,  thougb  but  ▼ariationa  from  Uie 
■ante  verb,  have  acquired  a  ditUiict  vcceptaiiou  :  tti. 
foruter  applies  to  tlie  dcsiree,  ae  well  as  Uie  outward 
coaducl ;  the  latter  only  to  the  outward  ciiuducL  A 
penon  re«CraiiM  hii  inordinate  ap|N!tite;  or  he  la 
restrained  by  otliers  froui  doing  niiMsiiier:  he  is  re- 
HricUd  in  tlie  UM  of  hto  UKiney.  Rutrain  i«  an  act 
of  power ;  bat  reatrict  is  au  act  of  authoi  ity  or  law  : 
the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are  rtttranud  by  the 
parent  ; 

I'ltlly,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 
Restrained  the  rapid  fkite  of  ruahing  Rnme. 

TsoMaoN. 
A  patient  Is  restrieted  in  his  diet  by  a  phyaician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricUd  by  laws; 
*  Tlmiigh  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  greater  re9trtefi9it#,  hi  Utis  particular,  than 
■oat  otlier  nataona.*— Jjuisa. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 

Strain  and  sprain  are  ivitboni  doubt  variationa  of 
oe  same  word,  nautely,  the  Latin  siringo  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch;  they  have  now,  however,  a  diatincl  ap- 
plicatldu:  to  strain  is  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  '\\s 
ordinary  length  byaonie  extratirdinaryelfort;  to  sprain 
ia  lA  strain  xi  ao  as  to  put  out  of  its  iiiace,or  extend 
to  an  injurioua  length:  tlie  ankle  and  the  wrist  are 
liable  u>  be  soraintd  by  a  coniuslon ;  the  back  and 
other  parts  uf  the  body  may  be  slrainsd  by  over-ex- 
crtJoiu 

Strain  and  stress  are  kindred  terma,  aa  being  both 
vmrfatluiisof  stretch  and  strinro;  but  tliey  differ  now 
very  constderabiy  in  their  apph  cation :  figuratively  we 
•peak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  straining  a  point,  to 
cxpnw  ntukifig  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  onii  • 
wuy  pitwem ;  and  tuorally  we  speak  of  laying  a  sirr^s 
apOB  any  particular  measure  or  mode  uf  acilniu  sig- 
niiyiug  logive  a  thinjg  importance :  the  strain  may  be 
put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we  express,  and 
tl»e  manner  of  expressing  it;  the  stress  may  be  put  for 
llie  cftirtsof  ilie  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or  syllable: 
a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  In- 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain 
wonts  by  way  of  distih^ishiiig  them  from  others 
To  strain  is  pm{)erly  a  species  of  romn^;  we  may 
fares  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exercise  «f 
fsrss  ti|ion  differeiK  bndlea,  and  in  different  directiona ; 
hot  to  strain  \a  to  exercise  fame  by  stretching  or  pro- 
longing bodies ;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  is  to  (niH  it  to  its 
fall  extent ;  but  we  may  speak  of  forcing  any  hard 
aabstanoe  in.  or  forcing  it  out,  or  forcing  It  through, 
or  faretng  it  fmni  a  bttdy :  a  door  or  a  lock  mny  be 
farted  by  violently  breaking  tbein :  but  a  door  or  a 
toek  inny  be  strained  by  puitins  the  liinges  or  the 
spring  iMit  of  its  place.  So  likewise,  a  persion  may  be 
nid  to  force  liimself  to  speak,  wIm*!!  by  a  violem  iixer- 
tion  he  fives  uiteranae  to  his  wtMrds:  but  he  strains  lib 
throat  or  his  voice  when  he  exercises  the  force  on  tlie 
throat  (ir  lungs  so  as  to  extend  them,  or  he  sCroriu  his 
powers  of  thinking;  *  There  was  tlien  (before  tlie  (kl\) 
no  porinc,  no  struggling  with  memory,  no  straining 
forinveiulon.*— SovTH.  Fores  and  stress  as  nouns 
are  in  like  manner  comparable  when  they  are  applied 
10  the  mode  of  utterance .  we  must  use  a  certain /irres 
in  ttie  (iroounciation  of  every  word ;  this  tliereftire  la 
iiidefliiile  and  general ;  but  ilie  stress  is  that  particular 
and  strong  dcvree  of  fores  which  is  exerted  in  the  pra* 
noncialion  of  certain  words;  '  Was  ever  any  one  oIh 
served  to  come  nut  of  a  tavern  flt  for  his  study,  or  in- 
road for  any  thing  requiring  stress.*— Bqvm. 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  Its/sree. 

SBAKSPBAftS. 

STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 
Stress  and  strain  signify  the  same  ae  in  the  pre- 
■-^^-g  article ;  empkasisy  from  the  Greek  4b/ns  to 
ir,  sigrrifiea  making  to  apiiear;  accent,  in  Latin 
..Jus,  from  eano  to  sing,  signifies  to  suit  the  tune  or 
wama  of  the  voice. 

Stress  and  strain  arc  general  both  in  aenae  and  ap- 
pficatfnn:  the  former  srill  more  than  the  latter:  em- 
p/UaU  and  •sssmI  mm  mudaa  of  thesfrss*.    Streiaa  ia 


applicable  to  all  bodiea.  the  powers  of  which  may  ho 
tried  by  exertion;  aa  the  stress  apon  a  rope,  uptin  a 
shall  uf  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring  in  a  machine: 
Ilie  s^atn  is  an  excessive  stress^  by  which  a  tiling  it 
thrown  out  of  its  course ;  there  may  be  a  strain  in 
most  cases  wliere  there  is  a  stress ;  but  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  oonipared  with  emphasis  and  aeemC, 
liarticularly  in  theexertiim  of  tlie  voice,  in  which  case 
the  stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertirm  of  the  vok;e, 
on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distin 
guish  il  from  another ;  but  the  strain  is  the  uiidun  ex 
ertioii  of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in  tiie  uttei 
ance  of  one  or  more  words ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  oui 
words  for  the  convenience  of  others ;  but  when  we 
«<rat»  the  voice  it  h  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
(Hiicrs  aa  it  is  hurtful  lo  ourselves;  'Bingliig  differs 
from  vociferation  in  this,  that  it  eonsisis  in  a  certain 
harmony ;  nor  is  it  perfiiniied  «i  ith  so  much  straining 
of  the  voice.'^^AMKs.  Tlie  stress  may  consist  in  an 
elevation  of  voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance ;  *  Tlmsa 
Englisli  syllables  which  I  call  long  ones  receive  a  pecu- 
liar stress  of  votee  fVom  tlieir  acute  or  circunifleji 
accent,  as  in  quickly,  dAwry.*— Fostbe.  Tlie  sin- 
phasis  is  that  species  of  stress  which  Is  employed  lo 
distinguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  another :  the 
stress  may  be  accidental ;  but  the  emphasis  ia  an  ia 
tenttonal  stress :  ignorant  people  and  children  am 
often  led  to  lay  tlie  stress  on  little  and  nniniporrant 
words  in  a  sentence;  speakers  sometimes  find  it  con 
venient  to  mark  particular  words,  to  which  rhey  at  ' 
lacli  a  value,  by  the  emphasis  with  which  they  utter 
them ;  *  Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  • 
certain  grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word, 
or  sentence,  ia  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the 
rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronnnctAiton  and  a  longer 
stay  upon  11'— HoLoaa.  The  stress  may  be  casual 
or  regular,  on  words  or  syllables;  the  accent  m  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  Is  laid  on  one  syllable 
to  distingulah  it  rrnm  amither :  there  are  many  worda 
in  our  own  language,  such  aa  subject,  object,  presi^nt, 
and  the  like,  wheie,  to  distinguish  tlie  verb  rnnu  the 
noun,  the  accent  falls  on  the  last  tiyllable  for  the  lomiert 
and  on  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter;  *  The  com-ct- 
neaa  and  hnrmony  of  English  verse  de|ienils  entirely 
upon  lis  being  compni«d  of  a  certain  iiumbisr  or  ^yl- 
lables,  and  its  having  the  accents  of  those  syilalilefl 
pniperly  placed.'— Tyrwhitt. 

Til  rerereiice  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  majr 
admit  of  a  farther  distiiiction :  for  we  may  lay  a  stress 
or  emphasis  on  a  pnrliciilnr  pohit  of  our  rea«oiiiiig,  ia 
the  hrst  ea^  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  tliaii  on 
other  points ;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  tlie  ui«e  of 
stronger  expresKions  or  epithets ;  '  After  such  a  miglitjr 
str^Sf  so  irrulionally  laid  n|ion  two  slight,  empty 
words  0 aeir-conscinuiiness'  and  'mutual  conscloua- 
nesa*)  have  ihey  matle  nnv  ilihig,  but  the  nntlnir  iilm* 
self  (Sherlock  on  the  Trinliy)  better  undeistood  T— 
South.  'The  idle,  who  are  iteiilier  wise  for  thia 
world  nor  the  next,  arv' emphatically  called,  by  Dr. 
Tilloison, "  Foiils at  large." '— SpKtrrAi or.  The strnim 
or  accent  may  lie  employed  to  designate  the  ume  or 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  li,  tlio 
spirit  of  our  disconr^ :  in  familiar  language  we  talk  of 
a  person's  proceeding  In  a  strain  of  paiie^iyric,  or  of 
censure;  *  An  aasnied  hope  of  fiiiure  glory  raises  him 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  stramofduty  and 
(lerfbction.*— South.  In  poetry  persons  are  said  lo 
pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender  accents; 

For  thee  my  tuneful  aecenu  will  I  raise.— DavBaw 

TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 
To  reprrss  is  to  press  back  or  down :  to  restrain  fn 
to  strain  back  or  dnwn .  tlie  former  ia  the  general,  th« 
latter  is  the  specifick  term:  we  always  repress  wiien 
we  restrain^  but  not  vice  ver.«d.  Repress  is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep  that  inward  which 
wants  to  make  its  appearance :  restrain  is  an  habitual 
repression  by  which  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  lowness :  a 
persim  is  said  to  r^ress  his  feellnaa  when  he  does  not 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions;  he  la 
said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when  he  never  lets  tliem 
rlM  beyond  a  certain  pitch:  good  morals,  as  wHl  aa 
good  manners,  call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseemly 
expression  of  joy  in  ihe  company  of  those  who  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  partake  of  our  Joy ;  it  is  prudence  w 
welt  as  virtue  to  rssfrotn  our  apiietitea  by  ao  hataldia| 
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ftifbeftrance,  that  Oity  may  iMt  fain  tbe  aKendaney. 
Oae  caniioc  tuo  quickly  repretg  a  riiAng  spirit  i>r  re- 
nsiMice  ill  any  coiiiiDiiniiy,  larfe  or  amali;  *Phik>- 
■ophy  hai  on«n  atieiiiptiMl  to  rvpnw  Jtwoleiice  bv  ■■• 
«f»ning  that  all  cundiiions  are  levelled  by  deaili.*^ 
loBNtoR.  One  caiiiioi  too  early  rwlrani  the  irregu- 
lariiiee  of  cMldhoiid;  •  He  that  would  keep  the  power 
of  sin  fhMn  running  out  into  act,  niuit  restruin  it  fWMii 
converMng  with  tlie  object.'— South.  The  innocent 
vivacity  of  youth  should  not  be  represted ;  but  their 
wildneM  and  inieniperaiicv  ought  lo  be  rtBtraitttd. 

To  refr99»  is  simply  to  Iteep  down  or  u>  iceep  from 
rinng  Ui  excess.  To  aupfre—  Is  U)  keep  und^r  or  to 
keep  from  appearing  in  publick  or  coming  into  notice. 
A  JudidouB  parent  refr^tn  every  tumuliuous  pnssion 
lo  a  child  ;  'Uvr  forwardness  was  rtpressad  wilti  a 
ftown  by  her  ntotlier  or  aunt.*— Johnson.  A  Judicious 
eomumnder  snpprestet  a  rebellion  by  a  timely  and 
resolute  exercise  of  authority;  *  Every  rebellion,  when 
It  is  tuppretsed,  niaites  the  subject  weaker  and  the 
Brlnce  stronger.'— Da  vus.  To  repress  a  feeling  is  to 
nsep  it  down  so  thai  it  may  niH  Increase  in  ftiree;  so 
Mkawise  to  r^prsss  violence  either  uf  feeling  or  con- 
<iiec; 

Such  kings 
«.     Favour  the  Innocent,  repress  the  bold, 

And,  while  tb^  flourish,  make  an  age  of  gold, 
Wallkk. 

•Soma,  uMng  dangers  to  be  tbe  only  remedy  against 
gangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition  again,  but 
they  wefe  spewlily  repressed^  and  tliereby  the  sedition 
suppressed  wholly.'— Hatward.  To  suppress  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  It  expression,  to  sttppr^s  a  work, 
dbc.  is  lint  to  give  It  publication,  or  withdraw  it  from 
ftrlher  publication ; 

Willi  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night, 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppresi 
Borne  painAil  secret  of  the  soul  contest. 

/^  Falcorsr. 

Ton  may  depend  upon  the  suppression  uf  these 
Vmes.'— PoPB. 

TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER. 

Stifle  Is  a  fVequenUiive  of  s(i^,  In  Latin  stipe^  and 
Orcek  s^^  to  make  tight  or  close;  suppress  signifies 
the  sam«  as  in  the  preceding  articie ;  smother^  as  a  ^re- 
queniative  of  smut  or  smoke,  slgnlflea  to  cover  with 
■mut  or  smoke. 

StiJU  dnd  smatlur  In  their  literal  sense  will  be  more 
properly  considered  under  the  article  of  Sujfocatey  Jtc. 
(o.  To  suffocate) ;  they  are  here  taken  lo  a  moral  ap- 
plication. 

The  Inading  Idea  of  all  these  terms  is  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view :  stiJU  is  applicable  to  the  feelings 
only  ;  suppress  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  circum- 
itances;  smother  to  oiitwardy circumstances  only:  we 
sUJU  resentment;  we  suppftss  anger:  the  former  Is 
an  act  of  some  continuanctf;  tlie  latter  Is  tlie  act  of 
the  moment:  we  stiJU  our  wesenlmcnt  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  mendures  of  reiAliation ;  '  You  excel  in  the 
art  of  iHIUng  and  coiiolballiig  your  rescntmenL'— 
Bwirr.  I  We  suppress  thf  rising  eiiintlon  of  anger,  so 
as  not  tfi  give  it  utteranccjor  even  the  expression  of  a 
took;  <They  foresaw  tlie|yinleMce  with  which  tills  In- 
dtgnatir  n  wtnild  burst  <^t  afler  being  so  long  sim- 
/TMsed^- RosBRTsoK.  it  requires  time  and  powerful 
motlvei  to  sUJUt  but  only^  a  single  effort  to  suppress ; 
noihinf  but  a  long  course  bit  vice  can  enable  a  man  to 
a((fC«  tli  s  adinonltiona  and[reproacbes  of  cimscleuoe ; 
An ,  brainless  art!  ouii  furious  charioteer, 
(P(  r  namre's  voice  uiristiJUd  Wftuld  recall) 
DrI  res  headlong  to  the  precipice  of  death. 
1  r  Yuuno. 

A  sensevof  pnidance  maWaometlmes  lead  a  man  to 
smre«s\the  Joy  which  an  occurrence  produces  In  bis 

Well  dll'st  thou,  RIchaM,  to  suppress  thy  voice ; 
For  hadlithe  passions  of  thy  heart  buret  out, 
I  fear  w«  should  have  seen  decipher'd  there 
More  rancorous  spight,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
\  Shakspbarb. 

In  regard  to  outward  circumstances,  we  say  that  a 
book  la  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  government 
duit  vtn  is  suppresssd  by  th«  ozeitloat  of  those  who 


have  power :  an  affhir  is  tmotkersd  so  that  It  sftall  gal 
become  geiieAilly  known,  or  that  the  fire  is  smotkeni 
under  the  embers:  'Great  and  generous  principles  not 
being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  smothered  in  sensaal 
driiKhis,  Gtxl  sdflfen  them  to  sink  hito  low  and  Ingto- 
rious  satisfaction.*— SocTB. 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER.  CHOKR 
S^ff6cate^  In  Latin  suffocatMS^  patftlclple  of  suffeot, 
is  compounded  of  suh  and  /aiix,  sidiillying  to  stop  op 
the  throat;  stifte  Is  a  firequeni alive  c  T  stoff^  that  is,  to 
stuff  excessively:  smother  isafrequi  nUtlveof  Mwfa; 
choke  is  probably  a  variation  of  ehet  i(,  in  9axon  eestj 
because  suanguhition  is  effiscted  by  i  oompresskm  of 
the  throat  under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  sto  iping  the  breath; 
but  under  various  circumstances  and  I  y  various  n^ 
sHffocation  Is  produced  by  every  rand  of  meai   . 
ternai  or  internal,  and  is  therefore  l^e  omm  general  ef 


hv  these 
which  lead 


lead 


A  s^foestimg  wind  the     _ 
WiUi  instant  death.— Thomi 
StifUnf  proceeds  bv  internal 
mission  of  foreign  bodies  into 
to  tlie  respiratory  organs,  and  ii 
figuratively ; 
When  my  heart  was  rrady  ^th  a  sigh  to  Cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  my  soul, 
Just  at  tha  birth  stifUd  thls/btJll-born  sigh. 

BaAKsraAEB. 
We  may  be  suffocated  rhy  excluding  the  air  extemailf, 
OS  by  gagaing,  confining  dohely,  or  pressing  violently: 
we  may  be  suffocated  or  wjled  by  means  of  vapnui^ 
air,  or  smoke^  To  jsmother  is  to  suffoeaU  by 


Illy,  as  by  covering  a  persoe 

3  choke  w  a  m<idc  tiCstiJUug 

iportionately  lar|te,  as  a  piece 

f r«iai  or  the  larynx.  In  which 

used  (ignrativelv ;  'The  hive 

_.  , It  furkmsly  (when  the  oMeet 

of  their  loves  is  taken /rom  them)  and  throws  off  all 
mixture  of  suspicion  w/iich  choked  and  smathtred  It 
before.'— Absisom. 


the  exclusion  of  air 
entirnly  with 
by  means  of  bodi'ssnlspi 
of  food  kxlging  in  the  i 
sense  they  may  both  be 
j  of  Jealous  men  breaks 


TO  CHECKJOUBB,  CONTROL. 
All  these  terms  expr^  a  si^ios  of  restrainfnf . 
Ouek  and  eurk  arullgurallva  expre«clons  borrowed 
from  natural  objects.  Check,  from  check  or  check  mats 
In  the  game  of  cbesSfMffiiifies  as  a  verb  to  exert  a  re 
striclive  power ;  cttrH,  from  the  curft,  by  which  boraes 
are  kept  in,  signifies  rn  like  manner,  a  coercive  restrain- 
ing ;  control  Is  probably  contracted  IVoiii  e<runter  roB, 
that  in,  to  tarn  against  an  object,  to  act  afain^t  it. 

To  check  is  to  throw  ol^tacles  In  the  way.  to  Impede 
tbe  couree ;  to  curb  is  to  bear  down  by  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  force,  to  prevent  fhtm  action ;  to  control  is  to 
direct  and  turn  the  course:  the  actions  of  men  an 
cheeked;  their  feelinn  are  curbed;  their  acitau  or 
ftf  lings  are  contrnHed. 

External  means  are  employed  in  cheeking'  or  eeu- 
trolliuf ;  extiunal  or  internal  means  are  employed  in 
curbing :  men  check  and  control  others ;  they  eserb 
themselves  or  otiiere;  young  people  ought  always  lobe 
checked  whenever  they  discover  a  too  forward  temper 
in  the  presence  of  their  superlours  or  eldere;  *  Devo- 
tion, when  it  docs  not  lie  uoaer  the  cheek  of  reason,  ■ 
apt  to  dttgenera  e  Into  entliusiasin.* — Adoisoii.  It  Is 
necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  iropetuooa 
temper; 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deemed  ofuae, 
To  teach  good  manneia,  and  lo  curb  abuse ; 
AAnit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear. 

COWPWL 

It  Is  necessary  to  keep  youth  under  control,  until  ihey 
have  within  ihemseives  the  restrictive  power  of  Judfa* 
ment  to  curb  tlieir  passions,  and  eoalrsi  their  imuciaiia 
appetites; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead, 

No  cause  can  justify  so  Mack  n  deed ; 

These,  when  the  angry  tempest  clouds  the  sooli 

May  darken  reason  and  ber  coonaasMrwI. 
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niillmlted  power  eaanot  with  propriety  be  Imnieied 
to  any  btidy  of  IndWiduab ;  there  ought  In  every  Mate 
to  be  ■  legiiiiiiale  uiemm  ot  dkecking  thtiee  who  ehow  « 
dlaiMititloii  to  eiercfaie  an  undue  authority ;  but  to  faiveet 
tlie  iKople  wItJi  thb  office  ia  in  fltct  giviiif  back.  liiti>  the 
hands  of  the  eommunUyf  that  which  for  the  wbeat  pur- 
poaee  was  taken  frtHO  litem  by  the  lusiitatloa  of  govern^ 
■Mill :  It  Is  giving  a  restraining  power  to  those  who 
Ibciiisulves  are  most  in  want  of  being  restrained; 
Wlitiee  ungnvemabie  passions  require  to  be  curbed  by 
the  iron  arm  of  powar,  whoae  unruly  wUia  require  all 
the  influonoe  of  wiadum  and  authority  to  eantroi  tbein. 


TO  FORBID,  PKOHIBIT,  INTE1U>IGT, 
PRGSCaiBE. 

The  for  ln/«rK^  ffom  the  German  ver.  Is  nccatlve, 
algnlfriiig  to  bid  nut  lo  do ;  the  prg  in  prohibit^  and 
imUr  In  inUrdict*lmve  both  a  similarly  negative  sense: 
the  former  verb,  rroui  ika6«otoliave,  signifl'es  to  have  or 
hold  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  f>om 
doing ;  the  latter,  from  dUo  to  say,  signifies  to  say  that 
ft  thing  shall  not  be  done. 

FhrUd  is  the  ordinary  term ;  prohibit  is  the  Judicial 
term ;  imterdiet  the  inornl  term. 

Tn  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prokibit  ii 
an  indirect  action  that  o|M*rat<><i  by  means  of  extended 
faiilueiiee:  both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  authority 
of  an  individual ;  b'jt  Hie  former  Is  more  applicable  to 
the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the.  latter  Ui  the  aulho- 
rity<if  government.  A  ftarenlforbidt  his  child  marry- 
ing when  he  thinks  proper ;  *  The  father  of  Constantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodovius  that  he 
forbade  ihe  son  his  house. '~ Addison.  The  govern- 
ment wrokibiio  the  use  of  spirituous  liquor* ;  *  I  think 
that  ah  persons  (that  i«,  quacks)  shouM  be  prohibited 
from  cuiing  their  iiicurnlile  patients  by  act  of  parlia- 
meiiL'—HAWKKS WORTH.  TnUrdiel  is  a  speclt«  of 
forbidding  aoptfHi  to  nmre  serious  cimcerns;  we  may 
he  imUrduUd  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician ;  '  It  is  nut 
to  be  dtwfrvd  iliat  morality  should  lie  considered  as 
imterdieUd  m  all  future  writeiv.^— Johnsun. 

A  thing  h  forbidden  by  a  comuiaiWI :  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law :  heiieethat  which  is  immoral  \»  forbidden  by 
the  express  word  of  God ;  that  whkh  is  llloKal  is  prir 
Idbited  by  the  laws  of  man.  We  wns  forbidden  in  the 
Beripture  from  even  indulging  a  thought  of  aiminitting 
evil;  ills  the  policy  of  every  government  Vn  prohibit 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  such  commodities 
as  are  likely  toaflect  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.* 
Tf*  forbid  or  interdict  are  oppostnl  to  command ;  to  i;ro- 
kibtty  Ui  allow.  As  nothiiic  is  forbidden  to  Christiniis 
Which  is  gi>od  and  Just  in  ii!<elf,  so  nothing  is  com- 
manded that  fan  hurtml  and  unjust ;  the  same  cannot  be 
•aid  of  the  Mahometan  or  any  other  religion.  As  no 
one  is  prohibiteil  In  onr  own  coimiry  from  writing  that 
which  can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ;  soon 
the  other  haiul  he  h  not  allowed  to  Indulge  his  private 
■latlirnlTy  by  the  publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

Fnrbid  and  interdict,  as  |iersonal  acts,  are  properly 
amHcahle  to  persons  only,  but  by  nn  improper appliea- 
tfnii  ate  extended  to  thiii^ ;  prvkfhit,  however,  in  the 
gemraf  sen«e  of  r«strainlng,  is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  thinp  as  to  persons:  shame /or^ids  us  doing 
■  thing; 

Life's  span  forbids  ns  to  estend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

CasBCH. 


ar  prol 
'— JOHl 


Law,  authority,  and  the  like,  prohibit 
Cfidpav4iurii  by  infusing  dea(mir  of 
Mature  raC«rdiet« ; 

Other  ambition  nature  tatsrdieis.— Yotnce. 

Prtfserift^s  In  Latin  prooeribe^  signlfled  originally  to 
«flfor  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  pemn,  but  is  now 
«nif4f*yed  either  in  the  political  or  moral  sense  of  con- 
demning capitally  or  utterly,  whence  it  has  been  ex- 
tended in  its  applkation  to  signify  the  ahsoliitely/of^ 
^Udmff  to  be  uaed  or  heM  as  tope»«eH»«  a  name  or  a 
AKtflne ;  *  Some  utterly  prooerib§  the  name  of  chance, 

I  a  word  of  k»pioaa  and  profboe  signUlcatloii.'^ 


•VUf  Trader:  "To  IbitaU,  prablbk." 


TO  DECIDE,  DETERHINB,  CONCLFDE  UPOIf, 
The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common  to 
the  signification  of  all  these  words ;  but  decide  expressea 
more  than  determine^  and  determine  mttn  than  coneiudo 
Kpnn  ;  to  doeide^  from  the  Latin  deddoy  compounded  of 
do  and  cmdoy  signifying  to  cut  off*  or  cut  short  a  busl- 
iiess ;  and  determine^  (htm  the  Latin  dHermrno,  com- 
pounded of  de  and  termimu  a  term  or  boundary,  signl« 
fying  to  fix  the  boundary,  are  both  employed  in  mattera 
relating  to  ourselves  or  others;  conclude^  fraH^-tha 
Latin  coneludo^  signifying  to  make  the  mind  np  to  a 
thing,  Ik  empioved  in  matters  that  respect  the  parties 
only  wlio  conclude.  As  it  respects  ythefs,  to  decide  ia 
an  act  of  greater  authority  than  to  detomrine:  a  parent 
decideo  for  his  child ;  a  subordinate  persim  ma;  drCer- 
vtine  rometimes  for  those  who  are  nnder  him  In  the 
absence  of  his  superiours.  In  all  eases,  to  decide  is  an 
act  of  greater  importance  than  to  determine.  The  na* 
ture  and  character  of  a  thing  is  decided  uprm :  Its  liniha 
or  extent  are  determined  nn.  A  judge  decideo  on  the 
law  and  equity  of  the  case ;  the  jorv  determine  as  to  the 
^ilt  or  innocence  of  the  person.  An  individual  drddeo 
in  Ills  own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  It ;  he  determineoln  his  own  mind,  as  to  bow, 
when,  and  whfrc  it  shall  lie  commenced. 

One  decideo  in  all  matters  of  question  or  dispite;  one 
determineo  in  all  matters  of  Act.  We  decide  in  order 
to  have  an  opinion ;  we  determine  In  order  to  act.  In 
complicated  eases,  where  arguments  of  npparentiv 
equal  weight  are  oflisred  by  men  of  equal  authority,  U 
is  difficult  to  dect'ds; 

With  mutual  bkmd  th*  Ausonian  soil  is  dyed, 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

DaTDSM 

When  equally  feasible  plans  areoilered  for  our  choice, 
we  are  oHen  led  to  determine  upon  one  of  tliein  from 
trifling  motives;  *  Revolutions  of  stale,  many  times 
make  way  lor  new  insiitiitlona  and  forms;  and  often 
determine  in  either  setting  up  M>me  tyranny  at  lioiue^ 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad.*— TaMPLB 
To  determine  and  conclude  are  eqiuilly  practical :  but 
determine  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  art  of  an 
individual ;  eoitclude  may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of  many. 
We  determine  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will :  we  raa- 
clmde  on  a  thing  by  inference  ami  deduction.  Caprice 
may  often  influence  in  determining ;  but  nothing  It 
concluded  on  without  deliberation  and  JudgemenL 
Many  things  may  be  determined  on  which  are  eithet 
never  put  Into  execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted; 

Eve !  now  expect  great  tidinas^  which  perhapa 

Of  us  will  soon  determine^  or  impose 

New  laws  to  bo  «ibserv'd.— Miltom. 
What  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  followed  by  Immediate 
action.    To  conclude  ea  Is  properly  to  come  to  a  Anal 
determinalion : 

Is  It  cnncluded  he  shall  lie  protector  1 
It  is  determined^  not  concluded  vet; 
But  80  It  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

SllAKSPBARa. 


TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  determine  (r.  To  decide)  is  more  especially  an  act 
of  the  indgement ;  •  to  renolne  (n.  Couroge)  Is  an  act  of 
the  will :  the  former  requires  examination  and  choice; 
we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do :  the  latter  re- 
quires a  Arm  stdrit ;  we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what 
we  have  detemnn^d  upon.  Our  determinatione  should 
lie  pnident,  that  they  may  not  cause  repentance ;  onr 
resolutions  should  be  fixed.  In  order  to  prevent  varia- 
tion. There  can  be  no  co-operation  with  a  man  who 
Ik  undetermined ;  it  will  be  dangerous  to  co-operate 
with  a  man  who  is  irresolute. 

In  theordlnary  concerns  of  life  we  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  determine  without  resolving ;  in  the  dlocharge 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  pt^rforinance  of  any  office, 
we  have  occasion  to  resolue  without  determining.  A 
master  determines  to  dismiss  his  servant ;  the  servant 
resolves  on  becoming  more  dlligenL  Personal  con- 
venience or  necessity  sives  rise  to  the  d^trrminatian  ; 
a  sense  of  duty,  honour,  fldeliiy,  and  the  like,  gives 
birth  to  the  resolution.  A  travellor  determines  to  take 
a  certain  roate ;  a  learner  resoloes  to  conquer  every 

«^ Vide  Abbe  Olraid:  "I>edaioo,feM)lntt9a.' 


cu 
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tfiffiealty  In  tlw  wqtilf«inetit  of  lemrning.  Humour  or 
cliaiige  of  clrcuiitfU^ncnoecdsioiu  a  peraon  tt»  alter  his 
ittarmtnali^u;  tiuildiiy,  fear,  or  delect  i a  principle, 
occaainim  the  rMvittti'iifi  to  waver.  ChlldreD  are  not 
capable  nideUrmining;  and  tbeir  iMifii  raolutums  ThU 
before  ilie  gralilicaiion  of  lite  inonieiiu  Tlioee  wtiu 
dgtarmime  hwtUy  are  frequently  uiiderlhe  neceeaity  of 
altering  their  deUrminaUen* ;  '  WlienUie  uiind  tiovera 
among  audi  a  variety  of  aliureiueiiti,  one  bad  l>etter 
aeule  on  a  way  of  lilie  ibat  i«  not  ttie  very  be«t  we  Miighi 
have  chneen,  tlian  grow  old  without  duermiming  our 
aboice/— A  DDiaoN.  There  are  no  ruolulion*  so  weak 
■a  tlioae  ih^t  are  made  on  a  Mck  bed :  tbe  return  of 
health  fa  qaickly  succeeded  by  a  rccurreuce  lo  our 
ftwnier  courw  of  life;  *The  rfsoUtmn  of  dying  to  end 
our  miwrfei  doe«  not  show  such  a  degree  of  niagna- 
Bimi(y|  as  a  rea9UUon  to  bear  tlieui,  and  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.* — Addison. 

In  luaUeni  of  science,  determine  is  lo  lix  the  mind,  or 
to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a  ceriaiu  ofiinion ;  to  reeolee  is  to 
lay  open  what  Is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt 
•od  hettitarion.  We  i/e(«rsitMiM>lnts  of  question;  we 
ftsehe  difllcuities.  It  is  more  liilficuil  lo  determtne  In 
ttiatlers  of  rank  or  precedence  than  in  cases  where  the 
•olid  and  real  Interests  of  uien  are  concerned ;  *  We 
fny  against  noclili^  but  sin,  and  against  evil  in  general 
(la  tlie  Lord's  prayer),  leaving  it  with  Omniscience  lo 
dUermine  wiiat  is  really  such.'^AoDMOit.  It  is  the 
business  of  tlie  teacher  lo  rewloe  tbe  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar;  *  1  think  Uiere  Is  no  great 
^UHculiy  in  reevlvimg  your  doubts.  Tbe  nwsons  for 
which  you  areinclinvd  U)  visit  Lcmdim  Bre,  1  tliiuk,  not 
of  sufli«-.tf!lii  strength  to  answer  the  ol^ectlonB.*— John- 
BON.  Every  |ioiiit  is  not  proved  which  is  determined ; 
■or  is  every  dilficuhy  ressfoetf  wliicJi  is  answered. 

TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 
$otv9  and  rsstffos  both  come  from  the  Latin  mZvs,  In 
Greek  Xvm,  in  Hebrew  ^^  to  tonaen. 

Between  $oi»e  and  resofee  there  is  no  considerable 
dU&renctt  either  in  sense  or  application:  the  former 
Meiiis  merely  tospeak  of  unfolding,  in  u  general  manner, 
that  which  iswiepped  up  in  obscurity:  to rs«o<o«  is 
rather  to  unfold  It  by  the  partlcubir  method  of  carrying 
one  back  bi  Arst  principKs;  we  soiss  a  problem,  and 
rsss^s  a  difllcatiy ; 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 

Which  only  tliy  tvtuttom  can  resolve.— Mivron. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLTJTE. 

A  man  who  Is  decided  (o.  TV  decide)  remains  in  no 
doubt:  he  wIhi  is  determined  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
doubts  or  qitestfoiis  of  others:  he  who  is  reeoUte  («. 
To  determine,  reeoloe)  is  uninfluenced  by  tlio  con- 
wquences  nf  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at 
nil  limes  enenilal  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  iin  uiiseuled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
deUrvuned  character  is  essential  ff>r  a  oommmider,  <x 
•ny  om  *vho  bos  to  exercise  antlio  Ity :  a  resolute 
character  is  essential  for  one  who  has  engage^  in  dan 
fsrous  enu>rprir«s.  Pericles  was  a  mnn  of  a  decided 
tamper,  which  was  well  Atle«l  bt  direct  rlie  aflhirs  of 
poveminont  in  a  season  of  luibulence  and  disquietude; 
■  Ahmist  all  the  hii;h-bred  republicans  of  my  time 
have,  after  a  sliort  space,  become  the  most  deeided 
thorough-paced  courtiers/— Bua as.  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  dUer- 
wUned  ciiarncier,  when  he  put  to  deatii  his  victotioua 
ton  for  a  brescli  of  military  discipline ; 

A  race  determined,  that  lo  death  contend; 

So  flerce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 

Pops. 
Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Casar,  was  a  man  of  a  reso/nee 
temper ;  •  Most  of  Uie  prT>posiiion>.  we  think,  reas<m, 
diwonnie,  nay,  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
andoiibied  knowledge  of  their  truth ;  yet  souie  of  tlieui 
bprdf.T  so  near  ufMin  certainty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
at  all  nbouT  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  flrmly,  and 
act  accordini{  to  tiiat  anient  as  rweolutelgf  as  if  tiiey 
were  infallibly  demoutPtrated.*— Locks. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 
Deeided  marks  thai  which  Is  actually  decided.*  ied- 
afoe  thai  which  appaitaiaa  lo  dsewMii. 


Deeided  is  ansployed  finr  pemna  or  Ihtnei;  asos— i 
only  for  ihii^a.  A  person's  aversion  or  atiachoieiit  Is 
deeided  {  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or  a  victory,  is  ds- 
cLtioe.  A  man  of  a  decided  eliaracter  always  adopk 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  deeidedlg  avcfas 
to  every  thing  which  is  iunnoral :  we  should  be  caa 
tious  not  to  pronounce  deeiswely  on  any  point  wtaera 
we  are  not  pertVsctly  dear  and  well  grtwmled  in  nor 
opinion.  lu  every  popular  commotion  it  is  ilie  iotf 
of  a  good  subject  lo  take  a  decided  part  in  fhvour  of 
law  and  order;  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guarded  circum 
specii4in,  were  among  the  ruibig  prliici|dea  of  oar 
forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.^ — Bcass. 
Such  is  tlie  nature  of  law,  tJiai,  if  it  were  not  decisive, 
it  would  be  of  no  value ;  *  Tlie  sentences  of  superioor 
JudgM  are  final,  dedeive^  and  irrevociU»IeL*—BLACK- 

STOMK. 

DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTf:NC& 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding,  or  tbl 
thing  deeided  uptm  (r.  To  decide) ;  judgement  »ignite 
the  act  of  judging  or  determining  in  general  (e.  7> 
decide);  sentence^  in  Latlu  stntaUiA^  aigutdea  iht 
opiiiiun  held  or  inatntaiued. 

These  teniis,  though  very  diflbrent  in  their  oitguial 
meaning,  are  now  employed  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
s|)ecius  of  tile  former ;  a  flnal  conclusion  of  any  holi- 
ness is  comprchendeti  in  ihcni  all :  but  ilie  deciHn 
c<iiiveyB  noiieof  thi!  ooiiaieral  ideas  which  are  c 
by  jndgement  and  sentence :  u  decision  line  no  i 
U\  the  agent ;  it  may  be  said  uf  one  or  many ;  it  uiay 
be  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  of  Uie  nation,  of  tha 
publick,  of  a  partiailar  body  of  men,  or  of  a  prlvaM 
individual:  but  a  judgement  is  given  in  a  publkk 
court,  or  among  private  Individuals:  a  sentemoe  il 
paawed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bur  of  tiie  pubiicfc. 

A  decision  B|»ecities  wmtt  of  tbe  circuinetaitc«a  of 
tlie  action;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  ajbiirary  deciswn; 
it  may  be  a  decision  according  lo  one's  capilce,  or 
after  mature  delibcraiiuu :  a  judgement  U  always 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  cmiaequeuily  by 
viriue  of  authority;  or  it  Is  piisiM.'d  hy  an  iudividual 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  Judgement:  a  eauemee  is 
always  passed  by  the  auUioiiiy  of  law,  or  tlw  will  af 
the  publick. 

A  deeieion  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigaiion; 
it  puts  an  end  (o  all  question;  'The  decieimn^  oi  the 
Judges,  in  the  several  cmirls  of  JuiUlce,  are  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  ttuth<iriintive  evidence  umtcau  begi«-en 
of  tbe  exittieiiee  of  such  a  cnatuin  »s  shall  I'unu  a  part 
of  the  common  law.*— Blackstonb.  A  JuJfenunt 
respects  tiie  guilt  or  innocence,  ttie  moral  excellence 
or  defticts,  of  a  persini ;  <  It  Is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek 
tbe  praise  or  approbation  of  any  being  besides  ihr  Sq- 
preiiie  Being:  because  no  other  being  can  uiake  a  right 
jndgement  of  us.'— Addison.  A  senUnce  respects  tba 
punishment  or  consequent  Hite  of  the  objec::  'Tha 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge,  who  with 
justice  pronounces  ngahwt  him  the  sentence  of  death 
ilself.*— Stkklb.  Some  questions  are  of  so  cumnll 
cated  a  nature,  that  it  is  not  inissible  to  bring  iheui  ta 
a  deeieion :  men  are  forbidden  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  be  severe  in  their  judgemenU  on  one  anmlier: 
ilio  works  of  an  author  must  sumotimes  await  the  ssii- 
tence  of  impartial  posleriiy  before  Uieir  value  can  bs 
duly  appreciated. 


FINAL,  CONCLUSrVK. 

Final,  In  French  JInal,  Latin  JhuUe,  from  JbeU  tbs 
end,  signifies  having  an  oiid;  conclusive,  as  In  tbs 
preceding  ankJe,  signifies  shutting  up,  or  coming  to  a 
eonclnsiun. 

PintU  designates  simply  the  ctrcumsmnce  of  beinc 
tbe  last;  eonelusioe  the  mode  of  finishing  or  cnmiiS 
to  the  last:  a  deteni.ination  is  Jbut  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  otiier ;  >  Neither  wiUi  us  in  England 
hath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  Jnal  determine. 
tioB  upon  the  right  of  authors  at  tbe  common  law.*^ 
Blackstobb.  a  reasoning  is  conelnsive  that  mita  b 
Slop  to  (hither  queatifMi;  'I  hardly  think  the  cxnntnl* 
of  Abrabam'a  complaliilof,  that,  unless  he  had  srm 
childrsn  nf  his  body,  his  steward  Elleser  (»f  D«masc«a 
would  be  his  lieir,  U  quite  eonctusive  to  ahow  that  tm 
made  him  so  by  will.*— Blackstorb.  Tbe  £m^  k 
arbltrai7  i  U  dspenda  upon  ths  wUI  to  mfce  Itao  «r 


£NOUSH  StTfOXfYtfE^ 


•DC;  Iho  €»mlusi9$  to  nlitive;  \t  d«|ifia'?«  upoo  the 
clfcuinstances  and  Ui«  uinierHiandiag:  a  person  gives 
a^jt<ii  answer  at  ojicioii:  bui,  in  order  lo  make  an 
wawer  tvncUtime,  It  louat  be  satisfactory  to  ail  parties. 

CONCLUSIVE,  DfiCISIVE,  CONVINCING. 

Concliuiiie  applies  eitlier  to  practical  or  ai^mcnta- 
live  itmttcrs ;  decisive  to  what  is  practical  only ;  con- 
vinei^gr  to  what  is  argutneniative  only. 

It  Is  necessary  to  be  eB»du$ive  when  we  deliberate, 
and  deeuivt  when  we  coiiimnnd.  What  is  ameluaive 
puts  an  end  to  alt  discussion,  and  determines  tiie 
judgement;  *I  will  not  dianilse  that  Dr.  Bentlcy, 
WlMMe  criiictsin  is  boconc/iwids  for  tbe  forvery  of  thwe 
tragedies  qitnted  by  Plutarch,  is  of  opinion  "  Thespis 
himself  pufalislied  noihingin  writing."  *— CtrxBaaLAND. 
What  is  deeistoe  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  de- 
termines the  will;  *is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Young  preserved,  without  any  palliation,  this  prefkcc 
(to  his  satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  decurtvs  in  favour 
of  Imighin^  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his 
works  which  contains  the  mnurnl'ul,  angry,  gloomy, 
M^kl  Thoughts  ?*— Caorr.  Negottnrnrs  have  some- 
llincs  an  interest  in  not  speaking  e9nelu*ivdg ;  com- 
nandarB  can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
spaakin^  daeisiodf ;  eomclmsiM,  when  compared  to 
CMunraea*^,  Ih  general ;  the  latter  is  particular :  n»  ar- 
niroent  UcoMviuefnf^  a  chain  of  reasoning  eouelusive. 
There  may  be  much  that  Is  conoiueinff,  where  there  Is 
MMliin^  eometHsio9 :  a  proof  may  be  ccmvincing  of  a 

Crtlciilar  clrcuimtance ;  but  eimtlHsnn  evidence  will 
ir  ufion  the  main  question ;  '  Thai  religion  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfikre  of  man,  can  be  proved  by  the  most 
^tmvimdwg  arguments;' — Blaih. 

CRITERION,  STANDARa 
Criterion,  in  Greek  rpm^piov,  from  icp/vw  to  Judge, 
rigiilfies  th«  mark  or  rult*  by  which  one  may  Judge ; 
tCaa-iird,  from  the  verb  to  atandy  signifies  the  point 
at  which  one  must  standi  or  beyond  which  one  must 
not  go. 

Tbe  criterim,  Is  employed  only  in  mnttem  of  judge- 
aoent :  tiie  standard  is  used  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life.  Tlie  former  serves  for  determining  the  clin- 
ractcrs  and  qualities  of  things;  the  latter  for  defining 
quaniity  and  measure.  'Ilie  language  and  raannerii  of 
a  person  is  the  b^st  criterion  fur  forming  an  esliraale 
of  his  station  and  education ; 

But  have  we  then  no  law  besides  onr  win, 
No  jitf t  criterion  flx'd  to  gon<i  or  ill  1 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight. 
Then  doubt  if  such  n  thing  ejtisis  as  light. 

jKHvna. 
Ib  order  to  prodae«  a  nnlformfty  in  the  mercantile 
lransacti<v«s  of  mankind,  one  with  another,  it  is  llie 
custom  ot'  giivt^rnment  m  spt  up  a  certain  standard  for 
the  rceulatHMi  of  coins,  iveighis,  and  measures. 

Tlie  word  stastdard  may  likewise  be  ummI  figura- 
tively i*i  the  MOM  sense.  The  Bible  Is  a  standard  of 
oxeHlencH,  btith  in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
be  too  closely  fnllowed.  It  is  impossible  Ui  have  the 
•ame  rtntdard  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
oar  perforamnees  Ihll  short  of  perfoctloa,  aod  will 
admit  of  improvement ; 
Rate  not  th'  exienaion  of  tbe  hnman  mind. 
By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind.— JicKTm. 

TO  CONFIRM,  CORROBORATE. 

GmjErm,  in  French  eonfirmar^  Latin  esit^raM,  which 
Is  compouiuffHl  of  csa  and  firma  or  Jirmus,  signifying 
to  make  addllioiiallyjErm;  corrohorate^  In  l^tin  c«rr«. 
*srste«.  participle  of  csrroborsi  compounded  of  ear  or 
son  and  rokaro  lo  atrangthen,  signitics  lo  add  to  the 
atrencth. 

Tbe  idea  of  Mrengthening  la  common  to  these  terms, 
hot  under  different  GireumstancM :  eomJirM  fai  used 
CBofx^ally ;  corrstoraU  mily  in  partieulor  Inttaneea. 

Wliat  emijirms  serves  to  eamjirm  the  minds  of  other*: 
*  There  is  as  AbyMlnian  here  who  knew  Mr.  Bruce 
as  Glv«iider.  I  have  examined  him,  and  h«  eai^trau 
Mr.  I|rac4«'s  accnunL*-<8ia  Wa.  Jomks.  What  ear- 
rmboratBS  strmgibens  nne*s  self;  '  The  secrecy  of  this 
ooalereneo  very  aiaeh  fitvouia  my  eoi^eelure,  that 


Augustus  laade  an  attempt  to  ^raiMde  T  6erioa  fhaa 
holding  on  the  empire;  and  tbe  fengib  of  time  it  tool( 
up  corroborates  Ihe  probability  of  that  conjecture.*  •■ 
CuaBBRLA.ND.  A  Gestlinony  may  be  confirmed  or  csr 
ro^orated ;  bur  all  doulA  is  removed  by  a  amfirmation; 
the  persuasion  is  strengthened  by  a  eorroboratiom  t 
when  tbe  truth  of  a  person's  assertions  b  called  la 
question,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  when  circumstnnceo 
present  themselves  that  em^firm  the  truth  of  what  bo 
has  said,  or,  tf  he  have  respectable  friends,  to  csrrs»e« 
rats  hia  testimony. 


TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

Confirm  (o.  To  confirm,  corroborate) ;  estabUsk^  f  ton 
the  word  stable,  signifies  to  make  stable  or  able  lo 
stand. 

The  idea  of  strensthening  is  common  to  these  as  to 
the  former  terms,  but  with  a  ditTerent  application; 
coi^firm  respect*  the  stale  of  a  person's  ndnd,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  tbe  mind ;  estabtieh  is  employed 
with  regard  to  whatever  is  external :  a  report  U  eon 
firmed;  a  reputation  is  eslablisked:  a  persim  is  esii« 
firmed  in  the  persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or  dr 
cumatance ; 

Trifles,  light  i>s  air, 
Are  to  the  Jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  WriL->SRAK«PBik.aK. 
A  thing  is  eslablisked  in  the  publick  esilmatioi,  or 
a  principle  is  established  in  the  mind;  *The  silk- 
worm, after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  egp  and 
dies ;  but  a  man  can  never  hnve  taken  In  his  full  mea- 
sure of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions, or  establish  his  snul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  oft 
the  stage.'— AomsoN. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  confirming  itself; 
things  are  established  tither  by  time  or  authority :  no 
liercton  should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit  to  re^mrts  that 
are  not  fully  confirmed^  nor  in  giving  support  to  mea- 
sures thai  are  nni  establinhcd  upon  tlie  surest  grniinds: 
a  reciprocity  of  good  oflices  serves  to  cui{firm  an  alli- 
ance, or  a  good  understanding  between  people  and 
nations;  interest  or  reciprocal  affiictinn  serve  to  estar 
blish  nn  intorcourse  hinween  iiMlividuals,  which  has 
perhaps,  been  casually  commenced. 


DNDETERMTNEH,  UNSE1TLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

Undetermined  {v  To  determine^)  is  a  temporaiy 
state  of  the  mind ;  nnsettled  Is  conimnnly  more  Iniiting ; 
we  are  undctermin'd  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life; 
we  are  unsettled  in  luntters  of  opinion :  we  may  bo 
undetermined  whether  we  shnll  go  or  stay;  we  are 
unsettled  in  our  fnith  or  rclii^iniis  prnfcssinn  ;  'Uucer 
tnin  and  unsettled  n^*  Cicero  wiw,  he  racnis  fired  with 
the  contemplntlon  of  inimurtniiiy.'— Pkxksb. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied  to  parti- 
cular uhjecis ;  unsteady  and  toansring  are  habits  of  tho 
mind :  to  be  unsteady  Ih,  iu  fact,  tr)  be  liMbUunily  nnost' 
tied  in  regard  to  all  «ibjects.  A  n  unsettled  character  hi 
one  that  has  no  settled  principles:  an  unsteady  chti 
racter  has  an  unfitness  in  biuiwlf  to  settle :  '  Yon  will 
find  sobeniess  and  truth  In  the  proper  teachers  of  rell* 
irion,  and  much  unsteadiness  and  vanity  in  others.*— 
Earl  WEfTTWORTK.  Undetermined  describes  ona 
uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  deter- 
mination :  wavering  describes  a  changeable  statei 
namely,  the  state  of  determining  variously  at  difTorent 
times.  Undetermined  is  always  taken  in  an  indif- 
fhrent,  wavering  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense :  we  mav  fre- 
quently be  undetermined  from  the  nature  of  the'ca«is, 
which  does  not  present  motivHs  for  determining ;  •  We 
suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to  steal  fVoni  us  In  weak 
hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or  drowsy  equi- 
librations of  undeUrmined  counsel.*— Johnson.  A 
perscm  Is  mostly  wavering  from  a  defbct  in  his  cha- 
racter, in  cases  where  lie  might  determine ; 
Yet  such,  we  find,  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  acttons  of  our  wao'ring  soul. 

Paioa. 
A  parent  may  whh  reason  be  nmdstermined  as  in  tiN 
liueufiiAwUchiwalMUchoQMibrhbiaaaijMtt  qT 


ENGLISH    BYNONTME8. 


•oA  wnd  timid  etiaraeien  are  always  mmntring  In  the 
moat  trivial,  at  wall  aa  the  moat  iiupurtant,  concerna 
oTUfe. 


C»NSTANCY,  STABn.ITY,  STEADINESS, 
FULICNESS. 

GroaCoaey,  in  Firencb  eamttance^  Latin 'eaa«laRlia, 
from  mmCoiu  and  eontU.  compounded  of  cttn  and  »to 
10  Rand  by  or  elose  to  a  thing,  slKnilieB  tbe  qualliy  of 
adberinc  to  the  thing  that  haa  been  once  cho«eu ;  tiar 
kility,  in  French  stabiliU,  Latin  slabilitaSf  from  sta- 
biUs  and  sUf  to  aland,  signillea  the  obttract  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand ;  tUadinets^  (Vom  stsady  or  ttaidf 
Saxon  itetig,  high  German  stdtig^  Greek  arS^os  And 
tfiljii  to  atand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing ;  jSna- 
»ef «,  signifles  the  abstract  quality  of  firm. 

Conttanqf  respects  the  affections ;  siaJbUity  the  opi- 
nions ;  tUmdinest  the  action  or  the  m<jlives  of  action  ; 
JSrmneas  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  G»ii«taii«y  prevents  from  changing,  and  furnishes 
the  mind  with  resources  against  weariness  or  diHgust 
•r  the  same  object;  it  preservea  and  supports  an 
attachment  under  every  change  of  circumstances ; 
*  Without  cofutanef  there  is  neither  lovc,'friendshlp, 
vor  virtue  In  the  world/— Addisoh.  Stability  pre- 
vents fhxn  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against  tlie 
movementa  of  levfty  or  eurinalty,  which  a  diversity  of 
ol^ta  inicht  produce;  '  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
Mentfs,  wUh  man  there  is  no  aiiUnUty.  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
Iblly  alternately  rule  him.*— Blaik.  Steadimssg  pre- 
venu  fVom  deviating ;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  influence  of  humour,  which  temperament 
or  outward  circumstances  might  (Nroduoe ;  it  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it ;  'A  manly  sUadinest  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.* 
— Blaie.  Firmiusg  prevents  ft-om  yielding ;  it  gives 
tbe  mind  strength  against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed  ;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off 
triumphant;  '  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
no  true  firmness  of  Iieart.'— Blair. 

Qnutatuy^  among  lovers  and  friends,  is  tlie  (kvourite 
theme  of  poets :  the  world  has,  however,  aflbrded  but 
few  originals  irom  which  they  could  copy  their  pic 
turcs:  they  have  mostly  described  what  is  desirable 
rather  than  what  is  real.  Stability  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command ;  for  how  can 
they  govern  others  who  cannot. govern  their  own 
tboughuil  Steadiness  of  deportment  Is,  a  great  re- 
eomuiendation  to  ihooe  who  have  to  obey:  how  can 
^ny  one  perform  his  part  well  who  suffers  himself  to 
be  perpetually  interrupted  1  Firmnegg  of  character  ia 
indls|)ensable  in  the  support  of  principles :  there  are 
.  many  occasions  In  which  this  part  of  a  roan*s  cha- 
racter is  likely  to  be  pqt  to  a  severe  test. 

Ometaney  is  opposed  to  fickleness ;  stability  to 
ehangcableness;  sUadiness  to  flightioess ;  firmness  to 
•pnancy. 

FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 
Firmy  in  French  firms,'  Latin  firmns,  comes  from 
fsro  to  bear,  stgni  lying  the  quality  of  bearing,  up- 
holding, or  keeping ;  fixed  denotes  the  state  of  being 
fixed:  solid,  In  Latin  soUdus,  conies  from  solum  ttie 

rund,  which  Is  the  most  solid  thing  existing ;  stable, 
Latin  .stabilise  from  sto,  signifies  the  iquality  of 
being  able  to  stand.  .    ■ 

That  is  firm  which  is  not  easily  shaken;  that  k 
fixed  which  is  fastened  to  something  else,- and  not 
aasily  torn;  that  Is  solid  which  Is  able  to  bear,- and 
does  not  easily  give  way;  that  is  stable  which  is  able 
to  make  a  stand  a||ahisi  resistance,  or  the  effects  of 
time.  .  A  pillar  which  is  firm  on  its  base,  fixed  to  a 
wall  made  of  solid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable.  A  man 
■tands  firm  In  battle  who  does  not  flinch  from  the  at. 
tack  :  be  is  fixed  to  a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  com- 
mander. An  annv  of  ^rw  men  form  a  solid  maaa, 
and,  by  their  heroism,  may  deserve  the  moat  stable 
monument  that  can  be  erected  ; 

In  one  irm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  Uackcn'd  all  tbe  ground. 


Port. 


•  Glfutf:  *'0takl]M,eoiiaUmee,fimBfi4.** 


UnmoVd  and  aOant,  the  wtaol«  war  ttiey  wmlt, 
f  dreadful,  and  ma  fix'd  aa  ftte^-Pors. 


Serenely^ 


In  the  moral  sense,  jSmmass  respects  tbe  purpoaik 
or  such  actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose;  fixed  ^  aaod 
either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circumauncea; 


solid  la  applicable  lo  things  in  general.  In  i 
sense ;  staHs  is  applicable  to  things  in  a  sdative  seinsa. 
Decrees  are  more  or  leai  jbm,  according  to  the  sourco 
from  which  they  spring ;  none  are  J&w,  compared 
with  thoae  which  arise  from  tbe  will  of  the  Almighty ; 
The  man  that  *s  resolute  and  just, 
Firm  lo  his  principlea  and  trust. 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  bind.— Waiml 
Laws  are  fixed  in  proportion  as  they  are  connecteu 
with  a  constitution  In  which  it  is  difilcult  to  innovate: 
*  One  loves  fixed  laws,  and  tbe  other  arbitrary  power.* 
— TsMPLi.    That  which  is  s^id  Is  so  of  its  own  us* 
ture,  but  does  not  admit  of  degreee :  a  smUd  namm 
has  within  itself  an  Independent  property,  which  can 
not  be  increased  or  diminished ; 

But  these  fantastick  errours  of  onr  dream 
Lead  us  lo  solid  wrong.— Cow lbt. 
That  which  ia  stablt  k  so  by  comparison  with  fhag 
which  is  of  less  duration ;  thecharacieraof  aoase  mot 
are  more  stabts  than  those  of  others ;  youth  will  noi 
have  so  stable  a  character  as  manhood ;  *  Tbe  praa- 
perity  of  no  man  on  earth  ia  stable  and  assured.*— 
BLAia.  • 

A  friendship  to  firm  when  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  othera:  It  la  fixed  when  the  ehoka  Is 
made  and  grounded  In  the  mind ;  it  to  solid  when  it 
rests  on  the  oolv  solid  basto  of  aooordancy  in  virtue 
and  religion ;  it  is  etabU  whan  It  to  not  liabla  to  de> 
crease  or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 
Tbe  close  adherence  of  the  component  parta  of  n 
body  constitutes  hardness.    The  ckise,  adherence  of 
diflerent  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  fimmess  (v. 


Fixed).    That  to  hard  which  wiU  not  yield  to  a  ckiser 
compression ;  that  is /na  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to 

Koduce  a  separation.  Ice  to  hard^  as  fisr  aa  it  reqiecta 
lelf,  when  It  resists  every  pressure ;  it  to  firm^  with 
regard  to  the  water  which  It  covers,  when  it  to  no 
closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight  withoog 
breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  oonstitntioo  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherenee  of  the  component  parta; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherenoe 
ibun  soUd:  tlie  Aard  tooppoeed  to  tlie  anft:  thessM 
to  the  fluid :  every  hard  body  to  by  nature  aalid;  al- 
thongh  every  soUd  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  to  always 
a  solid  body,  but  It  to  sometimes  Aard,  and  aooiellmea 
soft ;  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  soUd  body,  and  ad> 
mits  of  diflerent  degrees  of  hardness. 

In  the  improper  applicatltm,  hardnass  to  allied  to 
insensibility :  firmness  to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiality: a  Aard  man  Is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives;  a  firm  man  to  not  to  be  turned 
from  hto  purpoae ;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  thai 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardenod  in  that 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  whidi 
is  good  :  a  man  is  dntfirmsd  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  less  dtoposed  to  lay  It  aside;  bto 
mind  ia  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for 


TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 
Fix  (e.  7VJU,  settle);  fasten  to  to  make /act;  atick 
is  to  make  to  stieh. 

-*-  Fix  to  a  generick  term ;  fasten  and  stick  are  bat 
modes  of  fixin;^  wejiz  whatever  we  make  to  remain 
In  a  given  situation ;  we  fasten  if  we  jlx  It  firmly:  w« 
stick  when  we  jCx  a  thing  by  means  of  stidkin^.  A 
post  infixed  In  tbe  ground ;  it  to  fastened  to  a  wall  by 
a  nail ;  it  to  stuck  to  another  board  by  means  of  gine. 
Shelves,  are 'jiMd :  a  horse  \a  fastened  lo  a  gate :  We 
are  stack  up.  What  to  jbcsd  may  be  removed  in 
various  ways;  ' 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  infecdon  first  began. 
And  fkst  the  vengeflil  arrows jb'd  in  man.-  ' 
What  to/ssiMsd  to  rmoved  1^  main  Ibrae; 


CNGLffiH    STllOflTMCS. 


Mf 


A«  ito  boli  boond  llMl^fw  llie  Hon  ciMM, 
Whli  btedJiff  boaon,  and  whli  etgsr  iiaee, 
Hanp  on  tals  hauocfaf  otfrnBtena  on  bla  bedi^ 
QaafW  as  Iw  turns,  and  circles  as  be  wbaeis. 


What  fa  stedl  must  be  Beparated  by  eontrivaoce ; 


fkNue  lines  raofe  aorinff  than  Um  rest, 
at  that  pierc'd  lier  ^ 


Stvdk  to  the  point  ij 


TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 

Tojixt  in  Latin  jlxnm,  perfect  of /fi»,  and  in  Greek 

vi^w,  fignides  simply  to  make  to  keep  lis  place ;  ««<</«, 

wblcbisa  IVequentaiive  of  ««<t  signifies  lo  make  to 


lit  or  be  at  rest ;  t»tmbluk,  (Vom  tbe  Latin  •iokm»i 
f^nlOes  to  make  stable  or  keep  its  ground. 

fVz  Is  tbe  general  and  indeonlie  term :  to  9€UU  and 
ssIsMmA  are  lo  Jb  strongly.  Fix  ann  §§UJU  are  ap- 
plied either  to  material  or  spiritual  objMts,  ftahlUk 
only  lo  moral  ol^ects.  A  post  may  be  JLiud  in  tbe 
ground  in  any  manner,  bat  it  requires  time  for  it  to 


Hell  heard  the  hisaflbrable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  ftoni  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
AAtahted,  but  that  (hte  Had  jSx'd  too  deep 
Her  mrk  AHUidatlons.~Mii.TOR. 
WarmM  In  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies. 
And  shades  eternal  ttUU  o'er  bis  eyes.— Pors. 
A  peiaon  may  either  ds  himself,  ttUU  himself,  or 
ntaUisk  hiowelf:  tlie  lint  case  refers  simply  to  his 
taking  up  bis  abode,  or  choosing  a  certain  qwt ;  tbe 
aecond  raers  to  bis  permanency  of  stay ;  and  the 
third  to  tbe  busineas  which  he  raises  or  renders  per- 
manent. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words  in 
their  Ikrther  application  to  the  conduct  of  men.    We 
■lay  jix  one  or  many  points,  hnportant  or  unimportant. 
It  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will  j  we  ttttU  many  points  of 
Inponanoe;  it  ie  an  act  or  deliberation:  thus  we  Jut 
Che  day  and  Jkhut  of  doing  a  thing;  we  seuU  the  al&in 
€f  our  fhmily ; 
While  wavering  coancUs  thus  bis  mind  engage, 
FhKiuates  in  doubtAU  thought  the  Pyllan  sage. 
To  Join  the  host  or  to  tlje  general  haste, 
Defeating  kMig,  injlxt*  on  the  lasu— Pora. 
Juslieesubailtled  to  what  Abra  pleas*d, 
Ber  win  akHM  coukl  tettU  or  revoke. 
And  law  wmjtud  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

PaioK. 
80  likewise  to  ^  to  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  ssttfs 
nay  be  tbe  Joint  act  of  many :  thus  a  parent  jIzm  on 
m  business  for  bis  child,  or  he  settU*  tbe  marriage  con- 
tract with  another  parent  To  jix  and  »euU  are  per- 
•onaJ  acts,  and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private 
aatoie ,  hut  to  att^Uth  Is  an  Indirect  action,  and  the 
dbject  mostly  of  a  publks  nature  tiius  we  jlx  our  opl- 
aiono:  we  ssMls  our  minds ;  or  we  are  Instrumental  in 
mUitU»kiMg  taws,  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  Is 
anuch  to  be  lamented  that  any  one  should  remain  ua- 
mtuUd  in  his  faith;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
ibraa  of  (kith  is  not  universally  estaUitked;  *  A  pam- 
phlet that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the  pretender ; 
llMy  desire  no  more;  it  will  tetUe  the  wavering  and 
eonflrm  the  doubiAii.'— Swirr.  *  I  wot/Id  .ut^Usk 
bol  one  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation, 
wbicb  is  this,  that  men  ahouM  not  talk  to  please  ihem- 
•sivcn,  but  those  that  hear  thera.'-SrasL*. 


TO  FIX,  DrTERllINE,  SETTLE,  LDCIT. 
To  dz,  as  In  the  preceding  article.  Is  here  the  general 
term  ;  to  determttu  {9.T»deeid») ;  to  sMU  («.  To  fix) ; 
te  Umit  (e.  7\»  hmmi) ;  are  here  modes  of  fixiug. 
Tbey  aH  denote  the  nets  of  eonsckxis  agents,  but  difl&r 
fai  the  object  and  ciroumeiancesof  the  action :  we  may 
Mx  any  object  by  any  means,  and  to  any  point,  we  may, 
Mx.  material  objectt  or  spiritual  obJect^  we  may  either 
Mm  by  means  of  oar  senses,  or  our  thoughts ;  but  wo 
can  dtUrmitu  <mYf  by  means  of  our  thoughts. ,  To 
Mxt  In  distinction  from  the  rest,  Is  said  In  regard  to  a 
single  point  or  a  line ;  but  to  determina  is  always  said 
or  one  or  more  points,  or  a  whole:  we^  j^here  a 
mine  shall  begin;  hot  we  dsumritu  where'  It  shall 
'     '  ,acid  where  It  ahaU  end,  which  way,  and  how 


Ihrit  diall  go,  and  the  nke :  thus,  we  mayjiz  ear  cf* 
upon  a  star,  or  we  fi*  our  minds  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  astronomy;  *Io  a  rotund,  whether  It  be  a 
building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where  jls  a  bom- 
dary.'— BvmxB.  We  determiM  the  distance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  tlte  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  and 
the  like,  upon  phikMophical  principles.  So  in  morato 
we  may  jEs  our  minds  on  an  object ;  but  we  determmt 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  it;  *Tour  firat  care  must 
be  10  acquire  the  power  oifisimg  your  thoughts.'—^ 
Rlaie.  'Mora  paiticuhurly  to  determhu  the  proper 
eeason  for  grammar,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made 
a  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to  rhelorick.*— Lockk. 
Determine  b  to  eeUle  as  a  means  to  the  end ;  we 
commonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters,  in  order 
to  eetile  a  matter  finally :  thus,  the  df  csrsinwiMn  of  a 
single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  other  difibrencesi 
*  One  had  better  eetUe  on  a  way  of  life  that  to  not  thn 
very  best  we  might  have  clioeen..thangrow  old  wllb- 
■   Ice.*— Ad 


out  deCersnntn^  our  choice.*— Addisoh.  TIm  deter" 
snaatMa  rsspecls  the  aa  of  the  individual  who  jKsse 
ceruin  points  and  brings  them  to  a  term;  the  srttls- 
ment  respects  simply  the  conclusion  of  tlie  aflUr,  or 
the  termination  of  all  dtopute  and  question ;  *  Religloa 
eetllee  tbe  preienskme  and  otherwise  Interfering  In* 
terests  of  mortal  men.'— Addisok 
How  can  we  bind  or  limit  bto  decree 
But  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  ^e  may  see  t 

Puom. 
To  determiju  and  hmtt  both  signify  tofis  bounda- 
ries ;  but  the  ibrmer  respects,  for  the  most  pert,  such 
boundaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  by  th^.  nature  of 
thln0B ;  •  No  sooner  have  they  climbed  thkt  hill,  which 
thus  determinee  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new 
prospect  to  opened.'— ATTaaaoar. 
No  miystlc  dreams  could  make  their  (ktes  appear. 
Though  now  deterwunU  by  Tydldes*  spear.— Pops. 
XtnrfC,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  act  of  a  conaclons 
acent  employed  upon  vtotUe  objects,  and  the  proceas' 
or  tbe  action  itself  to  rendered  vtolble,  as  when  wa 
limit  a  price,  or  limit  our  time,  &c. 

TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Cempexe^  in  Latin  *cs«*p0<««,  perfect  of  e^mpems  lo 
pot  together,  signifies  to  put  in  due  order ;  In  wUch 
senseft  to  allied  10 settle.  ■  • 

We  eompeee  «tfaat  Whfeh  has  been  dfadofaited  an4l 
separated,  by  bringing  It  together  again ;.  we'ssMlsthat 
which  has  been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by  mak- 
ing it  rest :  we  eempeee  tbe  thoughts  which  have  been 
deranged  and  thrown  into  confusion ; 

Thy  presence  did  each  doubtfltl  Heart  eesi|wss. 

And  Ikctions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose. 

TlOKBUi.    ' 

WBeettle  the  mind  which  hae  been  fluctuating  and 

distracted  by  contending  desires ; 
Perhaps  my  reason  may  biit  111  defend 
My  etttUd  faith,  my  mind  with  age  lmpair*d. 

SHKnsTOirB.  ' 

The  mind  must  be  eompoead  belbre  we  can  think 

Justly;  it  must  be  eettled  before  we  can  act  consist* 

ently. 
We  eompoee  the  diflbreneeaof  others :  we  eetile  our 

own  dlflierences  with  othera :  it  to  diflkull  to  eemipoee 

tlie  quarreh  of  angry  opponents,  or  lo  se(t<«the  die* 

pates  of  obstinate  partisans. 

COMPOSED^  SEDATE. 

Compeeed  expresses  the  state  of  being  eeenend  («. 
To  e^mpeee) ;  eedaUy  In  Latin  ssdafas,  partieiple  of 
seds'to  settle,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  settled^ 

Cemneeed  respectt  the  air  and  k)oka  ezietnally,  and 
th^spfrits  Internally ;  eedate  relates  to  the  deportment 
or  carriage  externally,. and  the  fixednen  of  the  pur- 
pose internally :  eompoeed  to  opposed  to  niffled  or  har- 
ried, eedue  to  buoyant  or  volatile. 

Cempoeure  to  a  particular  state  of  the  mind ;  eedaJU' 
neee  is  an  habitual  fiame  of  mind ;  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter: a  eempeeed  mien  is  very  becoming  In.tlie'fea- 
son  of  devotion ;' '  (Jnon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her- 
cules she  stepped  before  the  other  ladv,  who  came  Ifar, 
ward  with  a  regular  cesyessd  caiTU«a.'— Anmaoa 


EMGU8H  8Tm>llT«E8; 


A  miaU  earnaf»  ta  beBonlqg  in  youth  wte  ween- 

fKged  in  aeriouB  coneeriM ; 
Ij0t  me  Mtoetaie  with  the  Mrtoot  ntfht, 
And  (smtflBplMiMi,  her  mAoU  oooipeer. 

TBOHtOK. 

TO  ASK,  0£  ASK  POK,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

To  ashy  to  here  taken  for  eomeihlnff  more  thiui  a 
ihnple  expreulon  of  wiehee,  ae  deooiei  in  the  article 
aader  To  a*k^  beg;  daim^  In  LuiiId  elamm  to  cry  after, 
ligolAes  to  expren  an  imperioue  with  for;  demand^ 
la  French  dMaandcr,  Latin  dewumdof  compounded  of 
dt  and  woadto,  signlOes  to  call  for  imperatively. 

Jiek^  in  the  eeneefif  *^,  is  confined  to  the  cxpresBfon 
of  wiehee  ou  the  part  or  ttie  asktr^  without  involving 
•ay  oUigistioo  on  the  part  of  tlie  peraon  atked ;  nil 
■anted  in  this  caee  is  voluntary,  or  complied  with  o*  a 
flivour :  but  csk  ftir  in  the  aenee  here  Uken  i«  involun- 
lary,  and  apringa  ftom  the  ftmna  and  dlatlnctiona  of 
•adety.  A»k  ia  here,  aa  before,  generiek  or  speeiAck ; 
data  and  doaand  are  rpedflck ;  in  lia  apeclnck  %ifimii 
It  conveya  a  ieaa  peremptory  aenae  than  either  claim,  or 
dmand.  To  a«Jk  /or  denotea  aim  ply  the  ezpreased 
wlah  to  have  what  ia  eonaldered  aa  due ; 


Virtue,  with  them,  la  only  to  abataln 
Ff0*  all  that  nature  ««*#,  and 


ivapraad,  aaay  be  alfowad  to* 
from  buaincM  and  folly.'"- JosMaoH. 
rcfvtra  a  ateady  MleuUon ; 

Oh  then  bow  bHnd  to  all  that  truth 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aapii 


;  iha 


1  with  the 


covet  pain. 

JiiTTm. 

To  Aum.  la  to  aaaert  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known ; 
Vy  oounuy  do/au  me  all,  cZoiaia  ev'ry  paaalon. 

MAa-nrx. 
To  draumd  la  to  inaiat  on  having  withoat  the  liberty 
of  areAiaal; 

Even  moontaina.  valea, 
And  (broau,  aeem  impatient  to  domoMd 
The  promla'd  aweetneaa.  Tbomsoh. 
JUkmg  reapectt  obHfiatioa  in  general,  great  or 
onali;  cZcimreapect^ohligaiiona  of  importance.  Jt»k- 
iM£  for  auppoaea  a  right,  not  qneatinnable;  claim  aup- 
praee  a  right  hitherto  unacknowledged ;  demand  aup- 
poaea eitDer  a  dlapuicd  right,  nr  the  abaeiice  uf  all 
right,  and  the  dmpie  determination  to  have :  a  tradea- 
Man  ooko  for  what  la  owing  to  him  aa  elrcumatancea 
■My  require ;  a  peroon  clahiia  the  property  lie  haa  loat ; 
people  are  aometluiea  pleaaed  to  make  d«aunida,  the 
bgaliiy  of  which  cannot  be  proved.  Wlwt  ia  lent 
Auat  be  atked  for  when  It  ia  wanted ;  whatever  haa 
born  loat  and  is  found  muat  be  recovered  by  a  claim  ; 
Whatever  a  aelfiah  peraon  wania,  he  atiivea  to  obtain 
If  a  dmamdt  whether  Juat  or  uojuat. 

TO  DEMAND,  REaUIRB. 
To  demand,  U  here  taken  In  the  aaine  aenae  aa  tn  the 
prooadtfig   artk;le;   reyusre,  In  Latin  reoatro,  com- 
yoonded  of  re  ond  fusro,  aignlfiea  to  aeek  ft>r,  or  to 
aeek  to  get  back. 

We  demmd  that  which  la  owing  and  ought  to  be 
ihron;  we  recaira  that  which  we  wish  and  expect  to 
Save  done.  A  demand  ia  more  poaltlve  than  a  requi- 
ettion ;  the  former  ndinita  of  no  question  ;  the  latter  Is 
■able  to  be  both  questioned  and  refuaed :  the  creditor 
Makeaadsnuiad  on  the  debtor;  the  maater  rtqniree 
a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  hia  aervant :  iilsuqjuat 
la  daaiaadof  a  person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give; 
Heaf^  all  ye  Trolans!  all  ye  Grecian  bands, 
What  Parte,  author  of  the  war,  demande. 

Ton, 
ft  Ifl  onreaaonaMe  to  require  of  a  peraon  what  it  te  not 
to  hte  power  to  do; 

Now,  by  my  aov*relfn  and  hte  fhta  I 
Senown'd  for  flthh  In  i 


RIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILBGE. 
Rifkt  algnifies  in  this  sense  what  it  is  Hfht  for  ont 
to  poasem,  which  is  In  fad  a  word  of  huge  meaning: 
for  since  the  rifkt  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  inde- 
terminable questions,  the  ri^kt  of  having  is  equally 
indeterminable  in  some  cases  with  every  other  viwcief 
of  rifkt.  A  claim  (v.  TV  aek  for)  Is  a  species  of  rv*t 
to  have  that  which  Is  in  tlie  hands  of  another; 
rigkt  U>  aak  anothei  for  it  The  privilege  iant 
ofrtgkt  peculiar  to  particular  individuals  or  budlea. 
Jltgkt,  In  ha  fhli  aenw,  la  allngvihei  an  abatraet  Mb$ 

which  la  Independent  of  human  lawa  and  resuir 

elaime  and  privileges  areallngether  conneetcffl  w 
eaubllabmenta  of  civil  aociety. 

Liberty,  in  the  general  aenae,  la  an  unallenahle  frsAf 
which  belonaa  to  man  aa  a  ratioiml  and  reepondbla 
agent ;  it  ia  im»i  a  elom,  for  It  ia  aet  above  all  queatloa, 
and  all  condition ;  nor  la  it  a  prniUte^  for  k  cannot  bo 
ezclualvely  granted  to  one  being,  nor  ttDcoodlUoMUy  bo 
taken  away  from  another. 

Between  the  right  and  the  power  there  ia  often  oa 
wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  wo 
have  often  a  rigkt  to  do  that  whieh  we  have  no  power 
to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have  norigH 
to  do ;  stnvea  have  a  rigkt  to  the  freedtim  which  te  en- 
joyed by  all  other  creaturea  of  the  same  species  wKh 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  thte 
freedom  aa  others  do.  In  England  men  have  the  power 
of  thinking  fbr  themselves  as  they  please:  but,  by  tho 
abuse  which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see  that,  in 
many  caees,  Uiev  have  not  the  rigkt^  uiileaa  we  admU 
the  contradiction  tliat  men  have  a  rigkt  tn  do  what  ii 
wrong ;  they  have  the  power  therefore  of  ezercisini 
thia  rt^Atonly,  becauae  no  other  peraon  hna  tJielcfM 
rigkt  of  controlling  them ; 

In  ev*ry  atreet  a  city  bnid 

Rnlea,  like  an  alderman,  hIa  ward : 

His  undisputed  rigkte  extend 

Through  all  the  lane  fh>m  end  to  end.— Swirr 
We  have  often  a  daim  tn  a  thing,  which  it  la  not  hi  onr 
power  to  aubstantiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  claim§ 
are  aet  up  in  caaea  which  are  totally  unfounded  un  any 
rigkt; 

Whence  ia  thIa  pow*r,  thIa  (hndneaa  of  all  arta^ 
Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  ha  porta; 
Which  namea  impne'd,  hy  lettera  mnrk*d  thooe  namei^ 
Adjuated  properly  by  legal  claims  t-^Knm. 
PritfUeges  are  W^AU  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  tlic  granter,  nr  tite  circumatancai 


peace,  and  fbroe  in  war, 
famda  dealr'd. 


bfk  oumlllance  other  ii 

And  what  wo  aeek  of  you,  of  ua  ref«^*d. 

Damnt. 


A  thing  ia  commonly  demanded  In  c 


iworda;  It 


lexprenwa 
Ii  required  by  Implication:  a  person  demande  admlt- 
^  _  ..  . '     larlty  i 


s  when  It  te  imt  voluntarily  granted ;  he  requirce 

ranpectfhi  deportment  from  those  who  are  aobordinate 

In  the  figurative  application  the  aame  aenae  la  pre- 
torved:  things  of  urgency  and  momen. dsmasd  imme- 
diate attention ;  *  Surely  the  retma|iect  of  life  and  the 
OMlrpation  of  lotia  and  appetltoa,  deeply  rooted  and 


nf  tlie  receiver,  nr  both ;  prieilegee  are  therefore  partial 
rigkts,  transferable  at  the  diacrelion  of  penmnalndivi 
dually  or  collectively ; 

A  thonsand  bards  thy  rigkU  disown, 

And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend. 

An  equal  prtvilege  to  doacond.~8wwT. 

PRIVILEGE,  PREROGATIVE,  EXEMPTION, 
IMMUNrrY. 

PrivUegty  in  Latin  privtlegi*mt  eompnondod  o^ 
uriwe  and  lex,  aigniflea  a  law  made  in  favour  of  nny 
Individual  or  i        


aet  of  individuals;  prerogative,  ( 
from  the  Lalinpr«r»f  «li'irf,an  called  fhmi  |rr«  and  roga 
to  aak,  because  certahi  Roman  tribes,  so  called,  worn 
first  asked  whom  they  would  have  tn  be  cnnaiila :  henoo 
applied  In  our  iaoguage  tn  the  right  nf  deteniilnlng  of 


ia  exempt  or  fVee. 

Privy ege  and  prerogative  conalat  of  positive  advan- 
tages: exemption  una  immuvHj/  of  tlmse  which  nra 
negative :  by  the  fbrmer  we  obtaui  an  actual  good,  hf 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

Privilege,  in  ita  umat  extended  aenae,  eomprobondn 
ail  the  rest:  fbr  every  prerogatrvot  exemptian,  and 
tmsiantty,  are  privilsgest  inasmuch  as  they  rest  npo^ 
certain  lawi  or  customa,  which  me  made  for  the  b      ' 


ravousR  sTNomriiEe; 


%r  oortaiB  tndlTMMIa;  tat  In  the  raMHded  MMHt  tiM 
priwiUf  \m  imihI  only  tnt  the  nibontinats  parts  of 
aoeieiy,  and  the  prm^uiwe  for  the  miperionr  oiden; 
ae  they  levpeet  the  paUlek,yr»oj|Mt*  bdong  to,  or  ere 
Crenled  m,  the  eiibject:  prer9fi&9e§  betong  to  the 
erowD.  U  to  the  prwiUg^  of  a  member  of  pwUaoMat 
i  arreat  flir  debt;  It  b  the  frtnftim  of  the 


mcmn  to  be  IrreepoMlUe  Ibr  the  conduct  of  lia  mlale- 
lere:  as  respects  private  cases  it  Is  the  privtf*^  of 
ibinaies  to  have  the  best  phucs  asslfned  to  them ;  It  Is 
tiM  ^rsnifstiM  of  the  Niale  lo  addrssa  the  ftroale. 

Pirretibyva  are  applied  in  every  object  which  It  to  deal* 
rable  to  have ;  '  As  the  afed  depart  from  the  dig nlty,so 
tbey  forfeit  the  pWotls^ss  of  gray  hairs.'— BLAia. 
Frer9ftiv€  to  coaHned  to  the  case  of  making  one*s 
olacUon,  or  exerdslag  any  special  power ;  *  By  the 
worst  «if  usurpatftona,  a  uaurpaUon  on  the  pnroguiivtM 
«f  natare,  you  attempt  to  Ihrae  lalloia  and  carpentera 
iMo  the  state.'— BoaxB.  Rt«mwti0m  to  appHcaUe  to 
eaaes  in  which  one  to  exempiea  from  any  tributo,  or 
naynient ;  '  Neither  nobility  nor  deigy  (In  France)  on- 
Ifoy^i  any  ssesiptfsn  ttom  the  duty  oo  eonsvmaMe  oom- 
BKidltles.*— BoEKK.  /Msiauiify,  (Vom  the  listln  wanas 
9m  oOcftf  to  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  In  which  one 
la  freed  from  a  service:  bat  It  to  Itouralively  applied  to 
m  wnniUf0i  freedom  ftom  any  thing  pahiflU;  *Tmi 
«iaim  an  iwanify  frmn  evil  wMeh  belongs  not  1o  the 
lot  of  man.*— BL4ia.  All  chartered  towns  or  enrpo- 
mlons  have  ^rtoflijf ss,  ■jt—ytfsns.  and  I'wwianiCiss ; 
tl  to  the  frinUsgt  of  the  dty  of  I^ondon  to  sbM  Its 
fSlOB  agsinst  the  king. 


PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 
FreCmWsn  (e.  To  of  net)  and  claim  (e.  TV  ask  far) 
%oih  signify  an  aasertlna  or  rights,  but  they  differ  la  the 
Bafnn*  of  the  rights.  The  first  refers  only  to  the  rights 
Which  are  calcnfated  as  such  by  an  individual;  the 
lauw  to  thnsp  which  exist  independently  of  hto  suppo- 
sition: there  cannot  therefore  be  Bprtteiuion  wbnout 
one  to  pretend,  but  there  rosy  be  a  claim  without  anv 
Immedhite  clanaamt :  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  hto 
frttettaiem  to  the  cmwn  upon  the  gmund  of  being  de- 
•eended  from  the  former  king ;  in  hereditary  roonarcliies 
there  to  no  one  who  has  any  claSm  to  the  crown  except 
the  next  heir  In  succession.  The  pratenaioa  to  coui- 
■lonly  tmlK  upon  one's  penonal  merits,  or  the  vtows  of 
OM'sownmerHs; 

Bat  If  to  unjust  things  thoa  dost  pratend, 
Sre  they  begin,  let  thy  ^rston«asn#  end. 

DaaoAM. 
The  sla«m  rasto  «pon  the  laws  of  civil  aoctety ;  *  Will 
ha  not  theieforp,  of  the  two  evils,  choose  (he  least,  by 
Mhorftting  to  a  master  who  hath  no  Inimedtato  eloAn 
■pan  him,  rather  than  to  another  who  hath  already 
fevhred  several  dates  upon  Mm  V— Swift.  A  person 
ffwhes  htob  frettmaiama  who  estimates  his  meritt  and 
consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rale;  he  Judges  of  hto 
ffoMw  aoeoniing  as  they  are  supported  by  the  laws  of 
Ua  oountry  or  the  drcnmstancesof  the  rose:  the  ptv* 
fsastmi,  when  denied,  can  never  be  proved ;  the  eiste, 
when  pmved,  can  always  be  enforced.  One  to  in 
jsnprai  wIMnc  to  dtoputo  the  vtvCmw^mu  of  men  who 
Mako  theineelves  Jndges  in  their  own  canse;  but  one 
la  not  anwillinc  to  listen  to  any  daima  which  are  mo- 
destly pnefemd.  Those  who  make  a  pratea*iam  to  the 
groMeat  leanilof  ore  commonly  men  of  shallow  infor- 
■aflon :  Mt  to  often  charred  upon  writers,  that,  with 
•n  their  prataaaiaaa  to  penliw  and  dtscovftrles,  thev  do 
•Kle  more  than  copy  one  an«ither*-ioanaoN.  Those 
Wito  have  the  most  rabolanlhil  clatms  to  the  gratitude 
••d  raspectof  mankfaid  are  eonasonly  Ihand  to  be  men 
«^  the  fewest  ^etsofjaiw  ; 

Foeto  have  undnubted  right  to  ttaimy 

If  feot  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

CoROftlW. 

PEBTSNCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 
AraCsnes  eomas  fWrai  pretend  (v.  To  afeet)  In  the 
gmiaeof  pecttng  fhitli  any  thing  independent  of  our- 
palwea.  ^rtteanaa  omies  fWim  Uie  nime  verb  in  the 
menma  of  settlii^  fttrth  any  thing  that  d«*pends  upon  nur- 
oolvea.  Th«-  frrvTssee  tocommottly  a  misrepresentation ; 
Itoe  pratamaioH  to  fraqueotly  a  mtocakulaiion ;  tbejrrs- 


emsstaset  forth  toconcealwhetlsbad  hi  one  sself;  the 
sr«c<n«a0n  to  set  forth  todlsplay  what  to  good :  the  former 
betrays  oiie*s  falsMmod,  tins  latter  one's  oonoeit  or  saH^ 
Imporunce;  the  former  can  never  be  employed  Ina 
good  sense,  the  latter  may  aometlines  be  employed  ka 
an  indifferent  sense:  a  man  of  bad  character  maf 
make  ajnwfsocs  of  rellgioa  by  adopting  an  ootwisd 


Ovid  had  warn*d  her  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  Is^ 
Under  ^rrtnMe  of  taking  air, 
To  pick  up  subhinary  todies.— Bwrrr. 
Men  of  the  least  merit  often  make  the  highest  prscta' 
aiatu; 

Each  thinks  hto  own  the  best  prtfsns^sn^— 6av. 

The  preianeo  and  freUzt  aHke  oonsisi  of  what  to 

oareai ;  bat  the  fbrmer  to  not  so  great  a  violation  of 

truth  as  the  latter:  theprsfMKs  may  oensitot of  tnilh 

and  falsehood  btonded;  the  prsfsxl,  (Himprmtaaa  to 

ckMJt  or  cover  over,  consists  altogether  of^fUsenood: 

the  irrstsacs  may  someiimea  serve  onlv  to  conceal  or 

palliate  a  fliiilt;  tbeyreUxt  serves  to  bide  something 

seriously  culpable  or  wicked :  a  child  may  make  lndl» 

position  a  pretemee  for  idlenem ;  < 

Let  not  the  Tro|ans,  with  a  feigned  prslsncs 

Of  proller'd  peace,  delude  the  Lotlan  prinee.  * 

^  DftTDHI. 


A  thtef  makes  hto  aeauaintanee  with  the  servanto  a 
fTttert  forgetting  sdmlttsnce  Into  houses;  *■  Justifyfag 
perfMv  and  murder  for  poUick  benefit,  publick  bemn 


would  soon  become  tlie  freUxt^  and  perfidy  and  murder 
the  end.*— BoRKB. 

The  preUmee  and  excuse  (e.  To  apaiagioe)  are  boli 
aet  fbrth  to  Justify  one's  conduct  in  the  eyra  of  othen; 
but  the  srcTflice  always  oonceato  sometnhig  more  or 
less  culiMble,  and  by  a  greater  or  lem  vinlailon  of 
troth :  the  ezcuee  may  annratimea  Justify  that  whkh  to 
JusliAabie,  and  witli  strict  regard  to  truth.  To  oMIfi 
one's  self,  under  tlie  vrrteace  of  oUtoing  another,  Is  a 
desplcabto  irkk;  'rsbouhl  have  dreased  the  wholi 
with  greater  care ;  but  I  had  llttte  time,  which  I  asa 
sure  you  know  tobe  moreiiian  pretence.*— Wakb.  IR* 
nam  to  an  oUowobto  sxsoss  to  Justify  any  onilmhm  ha 


NotMoff  bm  tove  thto  patience  eouM  ptodvee, 
Aod  I  allow  year  rage  that  kind  excose. 

DBTPm. 

Although  the  exmre  for  the  most  part  supposes  what 
to  grnundlem,  yet  it  Is  moreover  dlMnguistied  fh>m  thi 
^efenee,that  it  never  implies  an  intentional  tUsehoodi 
» The  last  reAige  of  a  guilty  peisoo  to  to  lake  sbelMr 
under  an  excose.'— South. 


TO  AFFECT,    PRETEND  Ta 

Aff^  b  ^f^  takan  In  the  saoie  sense  as  In  the  Ihl- 
towing  article;  pretend,  in  Latin  ^«leiid0,that  Is,m« 
and  (ends,  vlgnifles  to  h«ild  or  stretch  one  thing  bctw| 
anoiberby  way  of  a  blind.  • 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  In  the  bad  aenit 
of  setting  forth  to  others  what  to  not  real  *  we  ^fect  bf 
putting  on  a  false  air ;  we  pretend  by  making  a  falaa 
declaratton.  Art  is  emptoyed  in  ageUhig;  assuranoi 
and  self  compiooency  In  pretending  A  person  ^ssia 
not  to  hear  what  It  to  convenient  for  Mm  imt  to  answet} 
he  pretends  to  have  forgotten  what  it  to  convenient  Ihr 
hint  not  to  recollect.  One  ^geets  the  nmnners  ttf  m 
gentleman,  and  pretends  to  gentility  of  birth.  Oo9 
«/«cis  the  character  and  habite  of  a  scholar;  ena^tW' 
tends  to  k'aralng. 

To  ^eet  the  quallttes  whtoh  we  have  not  spoUs  than 
which  we  have ; 

Self,  quite  put  off,  ajfleets  with  too  much  art 
Tb  putoo  Woodward  In  each  mangled  port. 

CnoRoBtu 
To  pretend  to  atteinmento  which  we  have  not  nwdi^ 
ohlims  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods  in  order  !• 
escape  detection:  'There  ta  something  sn  natlv^ 
great  and  gitod  hi  a  person  that  to  truly  devout,  thai 
an  awkward  man  may  as  m  ell  pretend  to  be  fsnteel  eg 
a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.' — 8tkki.s. 

♦  Vide  TnMter, "  To  afl^ct  prttfod  to.* 
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ENGLISH  8Tl«0imfC& 


hoSih 


TO  AITECT,  A8BUIIB. 

f«et,  In  thii  seme,  derlvea  lit  origin  inmedtatdy 

I  the  Lmlio  iifMfo  lo  dettie  afker  engerly,  liiiiKytiig 

to  aim  at  or  aspire  after;  «««««,  In  Lailn  M«iimo, 
compouiMted  of  m  or  «i  and  mii«  lo  take,  ilg uiflet  to 
lake  to  one's  Mlf. 

To  i^wt  la  lo  use  forced  eHbrti  to  appear  to  have 
aonie  quality:  lo  mmsm  it  to  appropriate  fomeiliinii 
to  one^s  etsir  One  ^teU  to  taave  floe  leelinf^  and  «- 
WflMff  great  importance. 

Aftctation  iprlnge  from  the  derire  of  appearing 
better  than  we  really  are ;  oMtmmftmn  lh>in  tke  tiiink- 
1  ig  ourKives  better  than  we  really  are.  We  ^tct  tJie 
virtues  which  we  have  not:  *  It  has  been  IWhii  age  to 
age  an  ^ettation  l>  love  the  pleasures  uT  solitude, 
anKMf  tliose  who  cannot  poasiMy  be  supposed  qualilied 
for  pasiint  life  In  that  manner/— fincTAToa.  We  ae- 
aitme  the  character  which  docs  not  belong  to  us ; 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  giants,  Mg  with  pride, 

dfasaau  tha  pompous  port,  the  martial  part  1 

CauacBtLL. 

An  ajfeeUd  person  Is  always  thinking  of  others ;  an 
msntmtng  person  thinks  only  of  hiiusell.  The  ^f«eUd 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
he  is  not :  the  atsmminf  man  demand*  respect  upon  the 
ground  or  what  he  supptMcs  hiinsell'  to  be.  Uy poehsy  b 
often  the  owipanioa  of  tgtUiUam;  self-conceu  always 
Uittof  B4$mmfti0n, 

To  agaet  is  uNiatly  taken  in  a  bad  aense,  but  aome- 
times  in  an  indlflerent  sense ;  to  a««iiaM  may  be  some- 
limes  an  iudUAsrent  action  at  least,  If  not  Justiflable. 
lien  always  t^eci  that  which  Is  admired  by  otiiera,  In 
Older  to  gain  tlieir  applause ;  *  In  conven-atiiMi  ihe  medi- 
an is  neither  Ur^^ectsileiice  nor  eloquence.*— BntaiiB. 
Men  sometimes  ««simi«  an  appearance,  a  name,  or  an 
authority,  which  Is  no  more  tliau  their  Just  right ; 
This  when  the  vartoua  god  had  urg'd  in  vain, 
He  strait  assimi'd  his  native  form  again.— Pora. 


TO  APPROPRIATE.  USURP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

'  JiffMpritMMy  in  Fimch  tfprtmiery  compounded  of 
sip  or  o^  and  jnvpnatas,  participle  of  prnrio^  an  old 
eerb,-IVom  yrvpnas  proper  or  own,  signines  to  make 
ooe*s  own :  a^iup,  in  Pnmch  ««Hi7«r,  Latin  iu«f7«, 
from  UMM  use,  Is  a  Trequenuiive  ol'  ator,  signifying  to 

Kke  use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own ;  arr^gaUj  in 
Lin  mrrogatns^  participle  of  arrago.  signifies  In  ask 
or  claim  to  for  one  s  Melf;  astumu^  in  French  astumer^ 
Latin  flMvaio,  compounded  of  as  or  ai<  and  saais  lo 
flake,  signifies  t»  Uke  to  one's  self;  uMcnbt^  in  Latin 
ascrii^,  compounded  of  a*  or  S4<  and  teribo  to'  write, 
itelfles  here  to  writedown  to  one's  own  account. 

The  idea  of  takinff  something  to  one's  self  by  an  act 
af  on4*i  own,  is  common  to  ail  these  lerma. 

To  gyynpriaU  is  to  take  to  one's  self  either  with  or 
wltlKHit  right;  to  usury  is  to  lake  to  one's  self  bv  vio- 
lence, or  in  violation  of  righL  Appropriating  b  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  sense  to  guiida  or  pussessions ; 
To  themselves  appropriating 
The  spirit  of  God,  prornis'd  alike,  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers.— Milton. 
Vaitrpimg  is  property  applied  lo  power,  publick  or  pri- 
^te ;  a  luraivsr  ezerclses  the  funalons  of  government 
Iflihottt  a  leglilniate sanction ;  *  Not  having  the  natural 
«iperlority  of  fkthers,  tlieir  power  must  be  ntmrpedy  and 
ben  unlawful ;  or  if  lawful,  tlien  granted  or  consented 
onto  by  tliein  over  whom  tliey  exercise  the  same,  or 
slac  given  them  extraordinarily  from  God.'— Hooxaa. 
Appropriation  is  a  msuer  of  onnveuivnce ;  It  springs 
from  a  selfish  concern  for  ourselves,  and  a  toul  uqcnn- 
cern  for  otlters:  mtmrpaiion  is  a  matter  of  self-indul- 
gence; li  springs  from  an  Inordinate  ambition  lluu  Is 
patified  only  at  the  ex  pense  of  otliers.  Appropriation 
seldom  requires  an  KlTart :  a  person  appropriates  that 
which  casually  falls  into  his  hands,  'fsurpation  mostly 
tidies  place  in  a  disnrganized  vtate  of  society ;  when 
the  stronirert  prevail,  the  most  nrtAil  and  Uie  most  vi- 
cious Individual  inverts  himself  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority. Appropriation  is  generally  an  act  of  injustice : 
mktirmou'on  i«  always  an  act  of  violence.  To  nsnrp  is 
applied  flfuraiively  in  the  same  sens^ ;  *  If  any  |«si4nii 
IMS  so  much  uswrptd  our  undentaodiug,  aanoi  tosoifer 


OB  to  ciOoy  advaaiagea  with  die  i 

Iqr  reason.  It  Is  not  too  late  toapply  this  remedy : 
we  And  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  amy  thea 
usefully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  coodiilou,  aai 
the  folly  of  laoiemlitg  tliai  from  which,  If  it  bad  staid  a 
little  lonaer,  we  sliouM  ourselves  have  been  lakea 
away.'— JoHNsoii.  To  approprimto  may  be  applied  ia 
the  arnae.of  assigning  to  utlieia  Uieir  own,  aa  vreH  aa 
taking  to  one'aself;  *  Things  sanctified  were  therefcy 
in  auch  sort  appropriated  unto  God,  aa  that  they  nlghl 
never  afterward  be  made  comaMm.*— BooKBa.  mik 
In  this  sease  it  baa  noihlng  la  cobibiob  with  the  mad 


jfrr»/a<e,  aasMBs,  and  aserds,  deaoie  the  taking  ta 
one's  self,  but  do  not,  like  of/proprimio  mid  nsmrp^  Inplp 
taking  from  another.  jfrrM^otsiaamorevtoleutacaoa 
than  assiMM,  and  «smmi«  than  aoerika.    Arrogala  and 


asMsis  are  employed  ekhor  In  the  proper  or  nniratlva 
sense,  ojotriks  only  in  the  figurative  aenae.    We  arrs- 
gaU  dlstineilons.  honours, 
names,  righta,  privileges. 

lu  the  nioralsenae  we  art  „ 
Importance,  astriba  merit.  To  mrrogate  Is  a  speclsa 
of  moral  asarpadea;  it  is  alwaya  aocompaaied  witk 
haughtiness  and  oonlempt  for  oih«»i :  tint  Is  mrrogaUd 
to  one's  self  to  which  one  haa  not  ihesataUesi  title :  aa 
r  is  one  of  the  most  odious  featurea  la 
a  compound  of  folly  aai 
*  After  havliig  thus  aacrtksd  due  boaour  ia 


the 


woMi  temper  is  one 
human  character; 


binh  and  paremage,  I  Inust  however  take  notice  of 
those  who  arrogaU  to  tliemselVes  more  bonoais  ibaa 
are  due  to  Ihem  on  this  account' — Adoisoh.  To  as- 
sasie  is  a  species  of  moral  appropriatiom  ;  its  ol^)eclsara 
of  a  less  seiious  natnre  tliaa  ihoee  of  arrogating ;  aai 
it  does  less  violence  to  moral  propriety :  we  asamms  ia 
trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in  buportant  mattem ;  *  h  vary 
seMom  happens  that  a  man  is  alow  enough  ia  aancamw 
the  character  of  a  husband,  or  a  woman  quick  cuouib 
in  condescending  to  that  of  a  wire.'^Anniaoii.  Ta 
aserike  la  oftener  an  act  of  vanity  than  of  li^tMkv 
many  men  are  entitled  to  tiM  merit  whkh  tbey  aaerik9 
to  themselves ;  but  by  this  very  act  tbey  irasnn  ttm 
merit  of  their  best  actions;  '  Sometimes  we  aoeriko  ta 
ourselves  the  merit  of  good  qualities,  which,  if  Juat^ 
considered,  slwuld  cover  us  with  shame.'— Crai*.  A 
ooiiscientlutts  man  will  «apr«prt«<«  nothing  to  binaelf 
which  he  cannot  unquestionably  claim  aa  bis  own ;  *  A 
voice  was  heard  fmni  the  clouds  declaring  the  iaica 
lion  of  this  visit,  which  was  to  restore  and  e^propnaU 
to  every  one  what  was  his  due.*— Anoisoa. 

Usurpers^  wiio  v{<»late  the  laws  both  of  God  aad 
man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded  :  they  geaa 
rally  pay  the  price  of  their  Crimea  in  a  misefaMe  Hh^ 
and  a  still  more  miserable  death.  Nothing  exposes  a 
man  to  greater  ridicule  than  orrmgating  to  bliaiiilf 
titles  and  distinctions  which  do  not  b^ong  to  biak 
Although  a  man  uiay  sometimes  Innocently  aownmo  to 
himself  the  right  of  Judging  for  others,  yet  becan  neveri 
with  any  degree  of  Justice,  assasM  the  right  of  oppress- 
ing tbem.  Selfcomplaceiiee  leads  many  to 
great  merit  to  theuMNdves  for  things  wlueb  i 
rally  regarded  as  triflhig. 

Arrogating  aa  an  action,  or  aiisfam 
tion.  Is  always  token  In  a  bad  sense :  the  former  it 
always  dictated  by  the  nmst  preposterous  pride ;  Iba 
latter  is  amociaied  with  every  unworthy  quality.  Ao' 
SHwalton,  as  an  action,  variesio  its  character  aocndlM 
to  ctreumsiances ;  It  may  be  either  tood,  had,  or  iadllC 
fereni:  It  is  Justifiable  in  cenain  ax^encios  to  as«inas 
a  eommmid  where  there  is  no  one  else  able  to  dlivct :  M 
is  often  a  matter  of  Indificrence  what  aaaie  a  persoa 
assmmss  who  dnea  so  only  in  cmifomtliy  lo  ibe  wilt  of 
another ;  but  It  is  always  bad  to  atsusM  a  name  as  a 
maak  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  dispoaitloo  assmmption  is  always  bad,  bat  atll 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  «rrs|f  once.  An  mrmgmnA 
man  renders  himself  intiilerable  to  society ,  an  as* 
snming  man  makes  himself  oflenslve  :  arragmmea  to 
Ihe  characieristick  of  men ;  a«tai«:p(ten  Is  pecuHar  to 
youths:  an  arrogomt  man  can  be  numMed  oaly  bf 
silent  contompt;  *^Humility  is  expressed  by  the  atnoa> 
litfj  and  bending  of  the  head ;  arrogaMso  when  H  || 
lifted  up,  or,  as  we  say,  tossed  up.'— Dayvaa.  Aa  aa 
turning  youth  must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  aa* 
tlwriiy;  'This  makes  him  over-torward  In  hnsfaiias, 
assnming  in  coevaiaatloo,  and  peremptory  la  aaawao? 
— CoLuaa. 


I  arefcaa> 


EN aUSH  STNONTMES. 
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,  A&ROOANCB,  PEBSUMPTION. 

Arvfomc*  ricnUiei  e(lber  the  act  of  mn^gaiing  or 
fhe  disposition  to  mrrogaU;  frnummtwn^  iroin  ^e- 
wmma,  Latin  frmnrnv^  oompounded  of  frm  before,  and 
mamo  to  uke  or  put,  lifiiUlw  the  dtoporiuon  to  put  oae'i 


that 
to  lie 


•elf  forward. 

Arr9gmmc»  b  the  act  of  tlM  great ;  fntnwptUn 
of  Uk  little :  the  arrwgami  man  talcea  upon  hiuwelf  i 
above  othen;  '  I  mual  coafeas  I  waa  vwy  n 
IMiaed  toaee  ao  great  a  body  of  editons  eritielca, 
tatoca,  and  graoiiDariaiiB,  ineet  witb  ao  very  lil  a  recep- 
tioD  They  had  rbrmed  themaelvea  into  a  body,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  vrntgcnte  demanded  tlie  Aral  ata- 
tion  In  the  column  of  knowledge ;  but  the  goddeaa,  in- 
atead  of  complying  with  their  request,  clapped  them 
Into  iiveriea/— ADOiaoH.  The  fmmmpin^u*  man 
atrives  to  be  on  a  level  with  tboae  who  are  above  him ; 
*  In  the  vaulty  and  rmnmpUon  of  youth,  it  la  com- 
laon  to  allege  tlie  oonaeiouaneaa  of  innocence  aa  a 
leaano  for  theccmtemptof  cenanre.*— HAWSiawoaTH. 
Jirrogamct  la  commonly  coupled  with  liaughlineaa : 
freammftigm  with  meuuieaa :  men  arrogaulf  demand 
aa  a  right  the  homage  which  haa  perhapa  before  been 
▼olumariiy  granted ;  the  creature  fr$sumptuou9lf  ar- 
ralgtia  the  conduct  of  ttie  Creator,  and  rourmuia  againat 
tiM  diapenaatiooa  of  hla  providence. 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIATE. 
To  tfpr»friMt»  (v.  7b  apfrapKala)  te  to  eoqaiga  to 

Some  they  mppnmriaUi  to  the  goda, 
And  aome  to  pubilck,  aome  to  prlvateenda. 

MoacoMHoif. 
Bat  to  a  more  particular  manner  to  take  t<t  one'a  own 
e;  'Whyahouid  people  engroaa  and  ap^o- 
t  the  comnirni  beneflra  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to 
dvea.'— L*EaTRANOB.  To  impnfpriaU  la  in 
■  uaed  in  tbia  tetter  aenae ;  *  For  tlie  pardon 
•f  the  reat,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  U  abould  pnaa  by 
Parliaiiteul ;  the  beUer,  beinc  matter  of  grace,  to  impro- 
fHmU  the  ihanka  to  hlmnlf*— Bacon.  But  for  the 
0Boai  part  thfa  word  Ihu  been  employed  to  denote  Uie 
lawlem  mrnriativ*  of  the  church  landa  by  the  laity, 
which  took  place  at  the  Refonuation ;  '  Thoae  impro- 
primted  IWInci,  which  have  now  noaettled  endowment, 
and  are  tiwrafore  called  hoc  vicarages,  but  perpetual  or 
aametlnMs  arbitrary  curacies;  they  are  aiich,  aa  be- 
lofiated  formerly  to  thoae  ordera  who  could  aerve  the 
•ne  of  UwiB  in  their  own  peraooa.*— WiiAaTOM. 

PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 
Prdmde^  flom  the  fjatln  prm  before  and  bUo  \o  play, 
aigiiffiea  the  game  that  precedea  another ;  prefmu^  from 
the  Latin  far  to  apeak,  algnifiea  tlie  apeech  that  pre- 


ihe  former  la  oaed  for  what  la  th«oretieal  or  bcloap  la 
opiniona;  the  lauer  la  uaed  for  what  b  practical  or 


belonga  to  facta:  we  premise  thai  the  eziatence  of  n 
Dehv  la  unqueaiionable  when  we  argue  reapectiiw  his 
attribuiea;  •  Here  we  muat  firat  premise  what  it  la  to 
enter  into  tempiatlon.'— South.  We  pnnme  that  a 
elation  whc 


The  idea  of  a  preparatory  introduction  la  Included  in 
bolii  llMoe  lema,  but  ilw  fanner  conalata  of  aciiona ;  the 
latter  of  wnrda;  the  throwing  of  atonea  and  breaking 
of  Windows  ii  the  pr^imU  on  Che  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
goneral  riot;  *  At  ihia  time  there  waa  a  general  peace 
all  over  tlie  world,  which  waa  a  proper  prditd*  for 
oaherinf  in  bia  coming  who  waa  the  -Prince  of  peace.' 
^-PamcAiiz.  An  apology  for  one*8  ill  behaviour  la 
srunctlnwo  cheyrf/aca  to  aoWciting  a  remlarion  of  pun- 


Aa  no  delay 
Qf  pre/MM  braoUng  through  hia  seal  of  right 
Milton. 

The  preimd*  b  moaily  preparatory  to  that  which  b  in 
llaHf  acctially  had :  the  arafaea  b  iiioatly  preparatory  to 
snmflbing  auppoaed  V>  be  f4>Jeetlooabto.  intemperance 
in  lk|unr  In  the  preUd*  to  every  other  extravagance ; 
when  one  wiahea  lo  enaura  compliance  with  a  request 
Ihac  may  pnsalUy  be  unreasnnabte,  it  b  oeceaaary  to 
pave  the  way  bf  aooie  auitable  prefut. 

TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

PMiKJaa.  froai  prm  and  anCU,  aifnillea  aet  down 
Mfinn-hand :  prentm^,  from  prm  and  aaara  to  lake,  alg- 
•ili^  tn  lake  beforehand. 

Both  ibcae  terma  are  emptoyed  in  retard  to  mir  pre- 
vfcma  aaamrtiona  or  admlaalooa  of  any  cireumataoce ; 


exhort  him  to  foIk>w  the  precepta  of  the  Ooapel ; « In  iba 
k{Dg  Iambic  metre,  it  doea  not  appear  that  Cliaucei 
ever  compoaed  at  all ;  for  I  presume  no  one  can  imagine 
that  he  waa  tlie  author  of  Gameiyn.'—TYawBtTx. 
No  argument  can  be  puraued  until  we  have  pr&mis*d 
ihoae  poiiiia  upon  which  both  panics  are  lo  agree:  we 
must  be  careful  not  tnpretvmt  upon  more  than  what  ' 
we  are  fully  auihorized  to  take  for  certain. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICULAR. 
PeeuliaTf  in  Latin  paca/tam,  comea  from  peetu 
cauie,  tiiat  la,  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  slave  or 
aervant,  in  ifiaUnctlon  from  the  maater ;  and  the  eplihe^ 
therefore,  dealgnatea  in  a  atrong  manner  private  pro- 
perty.  betongiiig  excluaively  to  one'a  aelf ;  apprtpriaU 
aignirtea  appntprimitd  («.  To  aterihe) ;  parUcuUr  (s. 
Partieul«r). 

Peculiar  b  aald  of  that  which  belonga  to  perMM  or 
things;  apprepriuu  ta  aald  of  that  which  heloiiga  la 
Uiiitgaonly :  the  focuity  of  apeech  bpecniiar  to  man,  ia 
di'UiicUon  from  all  other  animate;  •  I  agree  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  but  not  that  the  thing  itadf  ia  ami. 
liur  to  the  Englbli,  becauae  the  contrary  maybe  found 
ill  many  SpoiiiBti,  Italian,  and  French  produciioua.*^ 
Swirr.  .  A n  addreaa  may  be  appreprimU  u>  the  clreum- 
atancea  of  the  individual  who  make*  it;  'Modeaty  and 
diflldenoe,  gentleneaa  and  meekneaa,  were  looked  upon 
aa  the  mppropritUe  vlrtnea  of  the  aez.'— Johnbom. 
Paea/tardeaignateji  simple  property;  appropriaudetig- 
nates  the  right  of  propriety;  there  are  advantagea  and 
diaadvantagna  peculiar  to  eveiy  aiiiiaiton ;  the  excel- 
lence of  a  disconrse  dependa  often  on  ila  being  mppr9- 
priau  U)  ihe  aeaaon  Peculiar  and  pariieular  are  both 
empl<»ycd  to  diaiinguish  objecta;  but  the  former  dbtia- 
guiahetf  the  object  by  ahowlng  iu.connexion  with,  or 
alliance  to,  others ;  varticnlar  dtstinguiahea  It  by  a 
reference  to  some  arxnowledged  clrcumatance ;  henea 
we  may  any  that  a  person  eiijoya  peculiar  prlvik^gea  or 
;»crticv<ar  jirivilegea :  in  thta  caae  peculiar  signiflea  auch 
•a  are  confined  to  htiii,  and  eii>iyed  by  none  elae ; 
Great  fother  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair, 
For  clustViiig  grapea  are  ihy  peculiar  care. 

DavDiw. 
Particular  algnifiea  auch  aa  are  diatingnlshed  in  degree 
and  quality  from  othera  of  the  kind;  *Thte  ia  true  of 
aciifina  consider^  In  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but 
not  conaUered  In  their  particular  individual  loatancea.' 
— Sooth. 


TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 

Jieeribe  algnifiea  the  aanie  aa  in  the  article  nnder  TV 
JlppremriatCj  Usurp ;  uttribute^  in  Latin  atlributu»f 
participte  of^  attribve^  compounded  of  od  and  triiua, 
aianifles  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach  to  a  thing  what 
belongs  to  it ;  impute^  compounded  of  na  or  ta  and  s«<i^ 
Latin  puta  to  think,  aignlAea  to  ifakik  or  Judge  what  to 
in  a  thing. 

To  aecrihe  ia  to  aaaign  any  thing  to  a  r^non  as  hb 
profterty,  hb  pnsaessioii,  or  the  fVuit  of  his  labour,  itc; 
to  aUHbuU  b  to  aasbn  things  to  othera  aa  their  caiiaaa ; 
to  napsla  b  to  aaaign  qualtiiea  to  peraona.  Mllto« 
ueerikee  Die  fi-at  mv.of  artillerv  to  the  rebel  angete ;  the 
hiaaof  a  veaael  b  aUrikuUd  to  the  violence  of  tlw  atonn: 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  la  tm^vtcd  lo  hb  want  or 
flrmncas.  .  The  letters  of  Junius  have  been  fritaely 
ascribed  to  many  peraona  in  aucceaslon,  as  the  auilior 
to  thb  day  remains  concealed,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
even  probabte  conjecture;  the  oraclea  of  the  heatliens 
are  aacribad  by  aiime  theolofiana  to  the d*vil;  *■  HoK- 
neaa  la  ascribed  to  the  pope;  m^jeaty  to  kings ;  aeranlQr 
or  mildiieta  to  princea;  excellence  or  perfection  la 
ambnasndora;  grace  to  archbbho|ia ;  honour  to  peeia.' 
—AoDiaoN.  The  deaih  of  Abxander  tlie  Great  to 
attributed  to  hia  intemperance;  genemaity  haa  beea 
imputed  lo  him  from  hb  conduct  on  certain  nccaalon^ 
but  pnrticularlv  in  lib  trrRUiieiit  of  the  Pemian  prim, 
the  relati vea  of  Dariua;  •  Perbapa  it  may  appe«r 


IINGUSH  STNONYMES. 


•r  MMMdlng  wiMn  bf  can  combine  his  pieanm  with 
Midttljr.  A  friend  should  be  tkoam:  a  companion 
my  be  pr^f^rrtd,  A  wife  should  be  ekotm ;  but  un- 
fbruin&tely  lovers  are  mosi  apt  to  give  a;vr«/cr«mw  In  a 
mauer  where  a  good  or  bad  ckmcc  may  determine  one's 
bappinesB  or  mlaeiy  for  life.  A  wise  prince  is  careHil 
in  the  cAmm of  his  ministers;  but  a  wealc  prince  has 
Bosily  favouriles  whom  faepnr/«'«. 


the  moot  digihU  to  the  man  wbo 
self  in  virtue.*— AoDiiOv.  The 
that  labour  is  aspr^eroMa  lo 
rustl'-^HooBis. 


aaylng  of  Plaio  % 


TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

CkooM  signifies  the  same  as  in  Che  preceding  article ; 
pUk^  in  German  fickeny  or  Mcifcen,  French  bicquer, 
Dutch  »«e*M,  Icelandiek  wuIm,  Swedish  piueka,  comes 
very  probably  from  tiie  old  German  ^/,  McA,  to  sUclu 
eorrespoodiog  to  ibe  \M\%\Jig9  to  fix,  Bignifyfng  to  fix 
upon ;  select,  Latin  »eUclus^  participle  of  ttUgo,  that 
is,  Ugo  to  lather  or  put,  and  m  apart. 

Cko0M  is  as  ill  the  former  case  the  generick ;  the 
others  are  specUicfc  terms :  pick  and  MtteU  are  expressly 
dilferent  modes  of  ekoofing.  We  always  ckoote  when 
W9piek  and  tOtet ;  but  we  do  not  always  pick  and 
90uet  when  we  ckoosc 

To  eks0*e  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things ; 
to  pick  and  seUet  can  be  used  only  for  several  things. 
We  may  dUass  one  book  out  of  two,  but  wepUk  and 
Siiaec  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  puk  may  be  said  of 
one  or  many ;  select  only  of  many. 

To  ckooM  does  not  alwsys  spring  from  any  parti- 
cular design  or  preference;  *My  fHend,  Sir  Roger, 
being  a  goud  churchman,  has  beautified  the  inside  of 
Ms  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  ekooHng.*— 
AomsoN.  To  pUk  and  eeUtt  signify  to  eknoae  with 
care.  What  is  nicked  and  eaecUd  is  always  the  best 
•f  Its  kind,  but  the  former  to  commonly  something  of 
a  physical  nature ;  the  latter  of  a  moral  <ir  intellectual 
iescriplion.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
mrUcular  regiment;  •  I  know,  by  several  experimeiils, 
that  those  llcUe  anlinato  (the  anU)  take  great  care  to 
provide  themsdvas  with  wheat  wlien  thmr  can  find  It, 
and  always  pick  out  the  best.*— Adoison.  «  Pieces  are 
§eUeted  In  pmse  or  verw  for  general  purposes :  '  The 
chief  advantage  which  these  ficUnos  have  over  real 
Hfe  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  lo 
iBveiit,yet  %a»eUU  objects.*— Jobnsom. 

TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  In  regard  to  persons 
appointed  to  an  office ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the 
latter  in  a  particular  sense. 


OPTION,  CHOICE. 
Option  Is  Immediatel' 
consequently 


ways 
curieiice  of  many  voices. 
-  A  prince  ckeoees  his  raintocer^ ;  the  consdtoeots  ftert 
members  of  parliament.  A  person  to  ekeeem  to  serve 
the  office  of  sherMT;  he  to  eUcted  by  the  corponuloo  to 
■e  mayor. 

Choeeinff  to  an  act  of  authority ;  it  Mnds  the  person 
tkMen:  eUcUen  to  a  voliiiitary  act;  the  e/«eCetf  have 
tile  piiwer  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged  lo  serve  in 
amiie  offices  when  they  are  eketem,  although  they 
would  gladly  be  exempt;  ^    ^ 

Wi«  were  the  king*  who  never  ckeee  a  fHend, 

Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unmasked  hto  soul. 

And  seen  the  bottom  of  hto  deepest  thoughts. 

Roscommon. 
The  circumstance  of  being  eUetedin  an  honour  after 
which  men  <»ff^>y jupire ;  and  for  Uie  attainment  of 
which  tliey  rii*  their  property,  and  urn  the  most 
itremioiisfxertioBs;  •  Tlito  prince,  In  gratitude  lo  the 
i|rfe,  by  wiKise  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a 
iidrsd  aenatoia  out  of  the  commoners.*— Swvr. 


peni 
liuii 


ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 
tOifiHe,  or  At  lo  be  etoried,  and  ^r^«r«Ale,  fit  to  be 
jMreferriHi,  serve  as  epithet*  In  the  sensi*  of  choose  and 
IjBfcr  (0.  7bsAs««,  prefer)  ;whu  toW^iW-todMra 
lie  in  itself  what  to  ^r/«ni£^  |«  more  Ji^irtible  than 
■?"''!!7*..  Iheremay  be  many«f/^*/«  sItuatU.ns,  out 
of  which  fierliaps  there  is  but  one  preferatle.  Of 
liersoos  however  we  t^%y  ratiier  that  they  are  rlirible 
to  an  office  Ihaa  pr^erukU  ;  *  The  middte  condition  to 


lately  of  Latin  derlvatioii,  and  to 
m  of  leas  frequent  nee  than  the 
word  ckoiccy  which  has  been  shown  («.  7^  eftasiM) » 
be  of  Celtick  origin.  The  former  term,  from  tlie  GieA 
iwr6euu  to  see  or  consider,  implies  an  UDConirolled  act* 
of  the  mind ;  tiie  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the  wUL 
We  speak  of  epfiM  only  as  regards  one*s  fiwedom  from 
external  coninralnt  in  the  act  of  cAoMtV  .*  one  speaks 
of  ekaiee  only  as  the  simple  act  itself.  The  evUamct 
tile  power  of  ckoeeinf  to  given ;  the  ekeice  itself  to 
made :  benoe  we  say  a  tiling  Is  at  a  pafsoii*s  hwIim,  or 
it  to  his  own  option,  or  the  epU»n  to  left  to  bbn.  la 
order  to  designate  Ms  fireedom  of  cA^im  more  sinHHiy 
than  to  expressed  by  the  word  ckMce  Itaeif;  *  WUk 
they  talk  we  must  make  our  ekoiee,  they  or  the  JHO' 
bins.    We  have  no  other  tf/tisa.*— Bdbkx. 

TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 

To  gatker,  in  Saion  gatkenan^  probaMj  contiaaea 
fVom  get  Asrs,  signifies  simply  to  bring  in  one  spot 
To  eoUeety  from  eeUige  or  eoL  ana,  tndiewe  tn  gather 
into  one  ptoce,  annexes  atoo  Uie  Idea  oT  Mndimr  m 
forming  into  a  whoto ;  we  gaiker  that  which  to  ni 
lered  in  diflferent  parts:  thus  stones  are  gatkend  faHoa 
heap:  vesseta  are  MOMtedsnastoformafleeL  Qm- 
tkering  to  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience ; 

As  the  small  ant  (for  she  Inatnicts  the  man. 

And  preaches  labour)  gatkere  all  she  canT^ 


0»UseUng.U  an  act  of  design  or  choice ; 
The  royal  bee,  queen  of  tiie  rosy  bower, 
CMmU  her  precious  sweeto  Aom  every  t 

C.  JOHI 

We  ^aOer  apples  fWim  a  tree,  or  a  servant 
tiie  books  frrrni  the  tabte;  tiie  antiquarian 
coins,  orUic  biUtomaoiac  eoUecte  rare  booka. 


ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOMXL 
Acceptable  signifies  worthy  lo  he  accepted ;  grmtef^ 
fhim  tiie  Latin  gratue  pleasing,  signifies  altomhtt 
pleasing:  it  to  tiiat  which  leeommeiids  irsetfTte 
ecceptabte  to  a  relative  good  ;  tiie  gretefml  to  poaltive- 
the  former  depends  upon  cuir  external  condiikMu  cIm 
latter  on  our  feelbigs  and  taste :  a  gift  to  'fmtaHr^ 
pom  man,  which  wouM  be  refbeHi  by  ooelesa  needv 
than  himself;  •  I  cannot  but  tiitnk  tii«  foflnwinc  Im 
from  the  Empemr  of  China  to  tiie  Pope  of  lt«B& 
Pfopiishig  a  ooalitkm  of  tiie  Chinese  and  Romaii 
Churches,  will  be  Moyts^l^i  to  tiie  curious.*— SrssuL 
HarmonkMis  sounds  are  always  grat^  to  a  nn^leal 
car; 

The  kids  witii  ptoasure  browse  the  bushy  plain: 
The  showers  Aregrattful  to  tiM  swdJingjrein. 

^ecfptubU  and  veUsme  both  anply  to  eztoTnnl 


wlHbw:  we  may  not  always  accept  tliai  which  ina» 
ccptebU,  but  we  shall  never  reject  that  which  la  met- 
come :  it  to  an  Insult  to  oflbr  any  thing  by  way  of  n  dft 
o  anotiier  which  to  not  atreitmUe:  It  to  a^^grJi^S 

friend.  M«n;.i2rL**^  "•''^  intelli^nce  iHS 
mends;    Whatever  to  remote  fimm  omnmon  anniiM.. 


5"S?  .*•  f ***■'*  •i'cwM  to  vi^i'^SSilklllffSJ^ 
dullty.*-^OMi«soH  ^^  *— -.— ■  CIV- 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION. 
Thon«h  «»«h  derived  fhw  tiie  verb  accept.  fanv»  A^ 
difference,  that  the  former  to  employed  to^nral^ 
ahMractacti.in  lenerally;  the  totter  only  In  VmmldlZ 
particular  nhjects.  A  book,  or  wliatever etoe  ?nm  ■ 
to  us,  may  be  worthy  of  our  ucu^ftmee  or  noi^^iTE 
not  necessary  to  rerbsa  beoefito  from  a  had  anqiuVlMn 


ENGLISH  STNOMTBfCS. 


ihfl  flflogrCmMliDpIlM  no  approMtion  of  Iim  crtiMi.*— 
JoBMsoM.  A  word  acquires  lit  auepiatiam  Avm  Ihe 
manner  In  which  It  is  generally  accepted  by  the  learn- 
ed r*  On  the  subject  of  dress  I  may  add  by  way  of 
caurloa  that  the  ladies  would  do  well  not  to  forfet 
thenisetvtss.  1  do  not  mean  this  in  the  common  aec^tmr 
CiM  of  die  ptirase,  wiiicfa  it  may  be  sometimes  coo- 
veuleat  and  proper  to  do.'— MACKanaiK. 

TO  ADMIT  «  RECEIVE. 

Jtdmit,  in  French  admettre.  Latin  mimitU,  eom- 
pMinded  or  ad  and  mitto^  signines  to  send  or  suflfer  to 
pass  Into ;  neeite,  in  French  rteennr,  Latin  rcc^pw, 
oooipouiided  of  r«  and  C9pi»^  signifies  to  take  hacii  or 
loonei^afe^r. 

To  adauX  Is  a  general  term,  the  sense  of  which  de- 
pends upon  what  follows ;  to  rettioe  has  a  comnlete 
sense  lii  Itself:  we  cannot  speak  of  admiltnig^  Witoout 
assoclaclng  with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to  which  one 
is  ^imiUed ;  but  rscstes  Includes  no  relative  idea  of 


AdtmUUmg  is  an  act  of  relative  import;  netMrng  k 
•Iways  a pusiiivc  measure:  a  peraon  oMy  be  mimttttd 
into  a  bouse,  who  fai  not  i  revented  from  entering ; 
Somewhat  is  sure  derign'd  by  fhuid  or  force ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admU  the  horse. 

Dbtdbii. 
A  peiann  to  rseefved  only  by  the  actual  coosent  of 
■MBeindivMttal; 
He  star'd  and  rollM  his  haggard  eyes  around ; 
Then  said,  *  Alas !  what  earth  remains,  what  sea 
b  open  to  reune  unhappy  me  1— DaToia. 
We  may  be  admiued  in  various  capacities:  we  i 
ttemmed  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  inmates, 
are  mdmitisd  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiarity,  or 
wnlidfnni'  of  othen ; 

The  Tyrian  train,  •dmtud  to  the  feaat, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  nsst. 

DaTDBII. 

BamoQS  are  hospitably  rsesfesd  by  those  who  wish  to 
ha  their  cmenalners ; 

Pretending  m  consult 
Abovt  the  great  reception  of  their  king 
Thhher  to  come.— Nilton. 
We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly:  we  rseetM  po- 
Foreign  ambassadors  are  sdaiiHss  io 


w 


mmr  ha  open  or  enlodMI ;  ucut  and 
M^'^^'^  oiay  be  free  or  diAeulL 
we  have  admtttmce  when  we  enter :  we  have  «#• 


Mdy  or  rudely. 

aa  audience,  and  received  at  court 


It  is  I 


ary  to 


be  cautious  not  to  admit  anv  one  into  our  society,  who 
may  mic  be  agreeable  and  suitable  companions;  but 
still  more  necessary  not  to  receive  any  one  hilo  our 
houses  whose  character  may  reflect  diegrace  on  our* 


eete  to  him  whom  we  address.  There  can  be  no  access 
where  there  is  no  adawMaacc  ;  bat  there  uiay  be  ad- 
miUamee  without  aeeeee.  Servants  or  officers  may 
grant  us  odsuUaiicc  into  the  pataces  of  princes;  *  Aa 
my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the 
sight,  1  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I  hava 
always  had  an  eamr  and  faniittar  aUmiUanee  to  ihe  fUr 
SBX.'— 8TBKLK.  The  favourhes  of  princes  have  access 
to  their  persons;  'Do  not  be  nurprised,  most  holy 
father,  at  seeing,  instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  a^ 
your  old  friend  who  has  taken  this  way  of  aceeu  to 
admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.*— 9tkbls. 

Jlceese  and  adsnftosicc  are  here  coa>idered  as  tba 
acts  of  conscious  agents ;  approach  is  as  properly  tba 
act  of  uiiconsciotts  as  conscious  agents.  We  may 
speak  of  the  afpraack  of  ao  army,  or  the  approach  Of 
a  war; 

'T  is  with  our  souls 
As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darkness 
Are  dazzled  at  th*  approach  of  sudden  ligliL 
jfdsntteacc  may  likewise  sometimes  be  taken  figws' 
lively,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  adsuttoiics  of  ideaf 
inio  the  mind. 


ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  worde  dlfl'er  according  to  the  dilftrent  ae- 
ceptatlons  of  the  primitive  from  which  they  are  bolk 
derived :  the  fhrmer  beinc  ukeo  in  the  proper  senso 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  In  the  figurative  senaa 
or  hi  the  grave  style. 

The  adiRirtaacc  to  publick jitaees  of  entertainment  la 
on  particuiar  occasions  dlflleult;  'Aasurance  never 
fhlled  In  get  adsirtf ance  into  the  houses  of  tlie  great' 
— Mooaa.  The  admiesian  of  irregulariiics,  Imwevsr 
trifling  in  the  eonimencement,  is  mostly  attended  with 
serious  consequences;  ''i^be  gospel  has  then  only  • 
Ikee  adaussion  into  the  asraiit  of  the  understanding 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly  disposed  wlo* 

■^^OOTH. 

IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE,  INACCC8SIBL8. 
Anervtsas,  fhUn  Ihe  Latin  ja,  per,  and  via,  sig niflet 
not  having  a  way  through:  impaeeahUt  not  to  ba 
passed  through;  inaeceeeibU^  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  Is  hapenrioue  wlien  the  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  entangled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  adntil  of 
at  all; 


Whoever  Is  oisiitted  as  a  member  of  any  eonunn- 
ail^  should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  lo  lis 
rcgulatkNM :  whoever  is  received  into  the  service  of  an- 
other slMMild  study  to  make  himself  valued  and  esteemed. 
A  winning  address,  and  agreeable  manner*,  gain  a 
person  odaitftaiice  into  the  genteelest  circles:  the 
talent  fisr  afllMding  amusement,  procures  a  perMm  a 
t  the  mass  of  mankind, 


~  When  applied  lo  unconscious  agents  there  la  a  simi- 
lar distinction  between  tliese  terms :  ideas  are  admitted 
laut  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and  the  like ; 
'There  are  some  ideas  which  luive  ad«tttaace  only 
through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  re- 
cetac  them.*— Locks.  Things  arerecetved  by  others  In 
5  of  their  ada|itaiion  to  each  other ; 


The  thin-leav*d  arbute  haael-graflsrecetvce, 
And  ptamea  huge  apples  bare,  that  bore  but  leavea. 

DKfnaa. 

ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPROACH. 

iffdsiffiaace  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admitting 

(«.  To  admits  receive) ;  acc«*s,flrom  accede  loapprriacb 


or  eontie  op  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  apiiroaiching . 
ep!prw«dk,  ftmn  ^  or  od  and  preatsias  neaiast,  signlfleo 
aoniinf  nearer  drawinc  near. 

We  vet  admitumca  Into  a  place  or  a 
have  aeccee  lo  a  pftsnn ;  and  oiake  an 
lawaaia  •  person  or  a  ' 


^^reacft  eillier 


•Olravd:  "Anaiireiraeevolr.* 


The  monster,  Cacns,  more  than  half  a  beast, 
This  hold  impervioaa  to  the  sun  possessed. 

DaTssn. 
A  river  Is  impaaeabU  that  b  so  deep  that  It  cananl 
belbrded. 

Bat  lest  the  dlffiailty  of  pawing  back 
Slay  his  return  perha|isover  tills  gulf 
lumassaHe,  naperoteue,  let  us  try 
Adveot'rous  work— Milton. 
A  rock  or  a  mountain  Is  imaeeeaaibU  the  summit  of 
which  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  path  whatever; 
At  least  our  envious  foe  halh  Aiird  who  thoughl 
All  like  hliiiwlf  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
Thie  inaeceeeibU  high  strength,  Ihe  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  disposeen*d. 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd.— Milton. 
What  is  iwperviens  is  for  a  permanency ;  what  is  tai- 
paeeable  is  commonly  so  only  Ihr  a  time :   roads  am 
IVequentiy  impaaaatle  in  the  winter  that  are  paaeakU 
in  Ihe  summer,  while  a  thiefcet  i«  tmp«rmeMe  during  tha 
whole  of  the  year:  impaanahU  \m  likewise  raid  onlf 
of  that  which  Is  to  be  \mmfd  by  living  creaUirvv,  buT 
impervioaa  may  be  extended  to  Inaniuiste  objects;  a' 
wood  may  be  mpervteae  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 

Approach^  In  French  opprocher^  compound  Of  ap  m 

ad  and  proeke^tw  In  Latin  prmpe  near.  ^Igitifle*  in  coma 

near ;  approximaU,  compounded  of  ap  snd  prMrisraa 

to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  aiha  to  draw  nact 


4W 


ENOLISH  STNONTMES.' 


To  appv9Mek  ta  IntnialtifvoQly ;  a  ptraon  tpjH^^adM 
fen  objfxt;  <  Liuiiba  puili  u  tlioia  that  appr»aek  them 
wJtb  iheir  boads  bel'ore  ibe  first  buddiiw  of  a  tanrn  ap- 
fean.*— A0DI8ON.  To  affrmsimale  ia  both  traiMiiive 
•Dd  intraiMltive ;  a  paratMi  mmraauwMtm  two  objecta ; 
'""-" »  the  -    -    . 


iWrM»iat«f  toe  lenioto  and   ftr.*-~ 

JOHNSUM. 

.  To  Mpro€ek  deiiotoi  aioiiiljr  the  moving  of  an  objeet 
towarda  another,  but  lo  apynximaU  daiiolM  the  gra- 
dual  Hiovlog  01'  two  ol^ecte  towarda  oneh  other:  that 
Which  afpro^ckst  may  coom  into  linmediate  con- 
Juncttoo;  *Ooiueia,  in  their  amtroaeku  towarda  the 
iartK  are  imagined  to  eante  dbeawi.  fatiitnei,  and 
Other  such  lihe  Judgettienta  of  God/^UBRBAM .  But 
bodiefl  Diay  ap^rmumMU  for  aome  tinie  bel'ore  they 
/orm  a  JuncUtNi,  or  way  nerer  fbmi  a  junctkni ;  *The 
mr^ximations  and  reeeMea  of  eonie  of  the  Utile  5tara 
1  apeak  of,  mtH  not  with  the  obeervationa  of  lonie 
very  ancient  aatronoMien.*~DBaBAJf.  Ai.  cquiTO- 
eation  a^prtfadkM  to  a  lie.    Mluda  an»r«xmat«  ti^lai« 


TO  BOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  BETATN. 

tBUd,  in  Saxon  AcaMcm,  Teutonlek  kMm ;  la  no- 
bly conoecuid  wiiii  the  verb  u>  have,  in  Latin  AoAw, 
^ ;  kt«p  in  all  probability  ooiiiea  froin  cap**  lo  lay 
hold  of;  dUain  and  retain  both  come  from  tlie  Latin 
teBM  to  hold ;  the  flret  sIgniAei,  by  virtue  of  tlie  par- 
ticle d«,  to  hold  IKmb  another;  the  aeoond,  by  virtue  of 
tbepartide  re,  slgniBea  to  hold  back  for  oiie'a  Mlf. 
To  koU  la  a  physical  act ;  It  requlrea  a  degro 
MUy  strengih,  or  at  least  the  uae  of  tte  Itan' 
Uep  \a  simply  to  have  by  one  at  one's  pleasuie. 


MUy  strength,  or  at  least  the  uae  of  tte  Itanbs;  to 

.» k  simply  10  have  by  one  at  one's  pleasuie.    The 

Biode  or  tlie  action  Is  the  leading  Mea  in  the  aianifi- 


cation  of  hM ;  the  durabiHty  of  the  action  Is  theTead 
tog  Idea  In  the  word  ke^:  we  may  kmU  a  thing  only 
Ibr  a  inoment :  but  what  we  Am^  we  *««  for  a  Unie. 
On  (he  other  hand,  we  nay  ke^  a  thing  by  JMdAi^, 
although  we  may  ketp  it  by  variooa  other  ^ 


country .*— Brooke.  'Having  the  addTtan  to  rcCsdb 
the  conquest  slie  (Rnzalana)  had  made,  site  kept  pi» 
session  of  Ills  (8olyman*s)  love  without  any  rival  Jbr 
many  years.*— Robkrtsor. 

Thfw  words  bear  a  similar  analogy  to  each  other  la 
an  eztendwl  application.  A  money-lender  kmld»  Ihi 
property  of  others  in  pledge ;  the  idea  of  a  teniporaiy 
and  partial  action  is  here  expressed  by  AaM,  in  dbilne- 
tlon  from  keep^  whicli  Is  used  to  express  smuethli^  defi- 
nite and  permanent;  '  Assaredly  it  b  more  shame  fora 
man  to  lose  that  which  he  hoUeth^  than  to  (ail  in  genlK 
that  which  lie  ne  ftt  hid.*— Haywabd.  The  money- 
lender lutpa  the  I  ropeity  as  bis  own,  if  tlie  borrowec 
forfoits  it  by  bread  of  contract ; 


This  charge  I  ktep  until  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up.— MiiiXOM. 


lun  It,  oi 
tradesmai 


When  a  persoa  imrehases  any  tMnt,  be  fe  expaeied  is 
or  pay  the  value  of  the  thing  orderad,  if  tba 
lan  fulfil  his  part  of  tlie  ef«agement.  What  Is 
detstiMd  is  kni  either  contrary  to  the  will,  or  whhaoi 
the  consent,  of  Uie  possessor :  when  things  araauapeded 
to  be  Biolen,  the  olBceis  of  Jastlee  have  the  rigblaC 
dsComav  t'mn  until  inquiry  be  tnatituted; 

Haste !  goddess,  baste !  the  flying  bost  detan 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.— PdPB. 

What  ia  raeataad  is  continued  to  be  kept ;  it 
however,  some  alteration  in  the  terms  or 
under  which  it  Is  kept;  a  pemon  rttai 
ci>ach,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  dii 


under  which  it  Is  kept;  a  pemon  retmhu  hla  seat  taa^ 
ci>ach,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  disacreeable;  or  a 
lady  ref ««s  some  of  Die  articles  of  miniBery,  whkk 


are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she  returns  the  rest ; 
Let  me  return 
The  name,  and  an  th*  addition  to  a  king. 

Bbabstbari. 
Alf  are  used  In  a  moral  npplicaf  ion  except  d<«t«m;  i& 
this  case  they  arc  marked  by  a  similar  diatinction.    A 


perron  is  mid  to  k^U  an  office,  by  whicli  simple  pea 
'  -  Is  implied ;  he  may  hold  It  for  a  long  or  a  shot 


teay  therefore  Aa(d  without  k^pimg,  and  we  may'kmp 

hb  master  who  pnto  it  Into  his  pocket,  and  conse- 
quently *«<p«,  but  does  not  4sM  it.  A  thing  may  be 
AsM  in  tlie  hand,  or  kept  In  the  hand;  in  tlie  Airmer 


iMse,  the  prrasure  of  the  hand  b  an  essential  part  of 
ne  action,  but  In  the  latter  case  it  b  simply  a  oontin- 
•lent  part  of  the  action :  the  hand  AoMs,  but  the  parson 

Twhat  iBkddh  fixed  in  posiUon,  but  what  b  Awe  ta 
tejl  kiose  or  otherwise,  at  the  wiU  of  Uie  Individual. 
TMngs  are  held  by  human  beings  in  their  bands,  by 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds  In  their  bttks; 
Chiaga  an  ktpt  by  human  beings  either  about  Uieir 
parsons  or  in  their  hottaea,  aeoordlng  to  convenience ; 

Flanee,  thou  mayst  hoM  a  serpent  by  the  tonauo. 
:  AfosUngliaersaforbytheiooch, 

Than  keep  To  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  kaU. 

BlUBSPKARB. 

Z>cCatii  and  rvtaiB  are  modes  of  keeping:  the 
Ibrmer  signifies  keeping  back  what  bekings  to  luiother ; 
the  latter  si  nlltes  keeping  a  long  time  ftir  mie*s  own 
iprpnae.    A  person  may  be  either  held,  kept,  detained, 

il^*^^ '  ^***^'  ^  ^  ^^  '*<*  *"  A'^  oiMUrary  to  hb 
Will  by  the  haiid  of  another ;  as  suspected  peraons  are 
AeU  by  the  officers  of  Jnailce,  that  they  may  not  make 
Ibelr  eocape ;  he  b  krpi.  If  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
«.  -.       --w-_  .  1    ^    . .       .         ntil " ' 


p  of  another :  ns  a  man  In  krpt  In  pr istm  nn( 
innocence  b  proved ;  or  a  child  b  kept  at  school,  umll 
ke  has  finished  hb  education .  he  b  detained  If  he  be 
Mmt  away  from  any  place  to  whicli  he  h  going,  or 
own  any  person  to  whom  he  beloivi:  aa  the  servant 
Of  anoUi«r  b  ditf  «tii«d  tn  take  back  a  letter :  or  one  b 
4tlatn^  by  biisineas,  so  aa  to  he  prevaated  aitending  to 
M  •ppointinent:  a  person  b  reiainrd,  who  b  kept  for 
a  conUnuanoe  la  the  serviee,  tiie  Oivour,  or  the  power 
«r  another;  as  some  servants  are  said  lo  be  rtlainad 
while  others  are  -*'— ' — ^ 


Too  late  It  was  for  satyr  to  be  toM, 

Or  ever  Impe  recover  hpr  Mala; 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  cannot  haU. 

BFaasBR. 
That  I  may  know  what  keeps  you  bare  with  me. 
Dbtdbr. 
«nehas  described  the  passion  of  CalypMt,  aad  the 
fciiwint  advaooat  alia  made  to  dst«i»  him  from  hb 


are  not  marked :  he  keeme  a  sliaatloB,  or  he  kttpe  hM 
post,  by  which  bis  continuance  in  the  sitnaiinii,  or  at' 
the  I  nst.  nre  demHed :  he  rcCaras  hb  ofike,  liy  tvhieh  b 
sIgnliVMl  thsi  he  might  have  given  it  up,  nr  Imi  it,  has 
he  no(  been  l«^d  to  continue  in  it.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  cne's  sentiments,  reelines,  or  extenial  cireiua 
stances,  a  man  Is  said  to  keld  certain  nptnloiia,  which 
nre  ascribed  to  him  as  a  pan  of  hb  creed ;  '  It  b  a  cet- 
<aln  sign  of  a  wi«eai»vemment,  when  it  can  AaM men's 
hearts  by  hopes.*— Bacoi.  A  iterson  ketpe  hb  opinions 
when  no  one  can  Induce  liim  to  give  tnem  np;  ''Hw 
limnf  b  best  wlien  nipn  k^rp  their  authority  towards 
their  chHdrnn,  but  not  Iheir  purse.*— BACOff.  He  retami 
hb  old  attachments,  notwitlMtandlnc  the  lapse  of  yean, 
and  change  of  ciretmisiancti*,  which  have  InterraMd, 
and  were  naturally  calcuhited  lo  wean  him  ;  *  Ideaaan 
retained  by  renovation  of  that  Impreasioo  which  tin* 
b  always  wearing  away.*— Jobrsob. 

TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  P08SE88L 

H«H hai*  the  same  general  meaning  aa inihe pre- 
certlng  article ;  aeatpf,  in  I^atin  oeeupa^nr  oc  and eapia 
to  hold  or  keep,  efgnifles  to  krep  so  that  tt  cannot  lia 
lieM  by  others ;  pa»ae^n,  in  Latin  poesidee,  or  patie  and 
sed^,  slgniflHH  to  sit  as  master  of. 

We  keld  n  thing  for  a  long  or  a  i<h(irt  dme ;  we  aeenpm 
It  for  a  permanence :  we  knM  it  for  ourwlves  or  otbera  : 
we  eeeapy  It  only  foro«trMslves :  we  keid  It  for  vaiinas 
purposes;  we«eeiviroiiiyfortbe  tmrpnse  of  convcnl^ 
li  to  our  private  u^e.  Thus  n  person  may  kald  a« 
estate,  or,  which  is  the  saros  ilUng,  tlie  title  (feeds  roam 
estate  pro  tempore,  tor  anoihrr  person's  lienefi  :  hot  he 
ocenpie-n  an  estate  if  be  enjoys  the  Irtilt  of  IL  On  the 
other  hand,  fo  oecHpy  b  only  to  kedd  under  a  eertahi 
compact ;  but  to  p»feee»  b  to  kmld  as  one's  mvn.  The 
tenant  aeempirn  the  fann  when  he  kelda  it  by  a  wrtBla 
bas^,  and  enlttvaies  k  Aw  lib  subxbiance:  but  the 
landlord  posMutMn  the  farm  w1to^0s«e««<s  the  r%ht  lo 
let  It,  and  to  rrai*ive  the  rent. 
We  may  held  by  force,  «v  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  angle)  drives  tbem  fhun  bis  fort  the  tmrnlM 
seat. 

For  aces  of  hb  i^pire  which  in  peace 

Unatain'd  he  AaUs.'— Tmomsob 


ENGLISH  8YNONYBSB8. 


We  oetupf  either  by  force  or  right;  Mf  the  litle  of 
oecupurn  be  Ruod  in  a  land  un|ie»pled,  why  «iioiild  it  be 
bad  accounted  iit  ac4»uiitry  |N»pled  Itiiuly.'— Ralkiou. 
Yfepomtta  only  by  riglit; 
Bui  DOW  the  feathar'd  youui  their  farmer  boandff 
Ardent  dlsdaiRf  and  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Deuiaud  the  Tiw  pottettiim  of  the  aky. 

TaoHsoir. 
Hence  we  aay  figwratlvely,  to  htld  a  parBon  io  eateem 
or  contempt,  to  ocenpif  a  person*!  auentlou,  to  oecupf 
a  i^aee,  Jtc.  or  vaptte—  ooe'a  afltotion ; 

I,  M  aairanger  tn  my  heart  and  me, 

Hold  thee  from  thia  lor  evor.->S«AKaFSAiia. 

"He  ma»t  aasert  Infinite  generations  belbre  that  flrst 
4eluge,  and  then  ths  earth  could  not  receive  thetn.  but 
the  InAnite  bodies  of  men  must  oecmpy  an  innuiie 
apace.*— BsMTLaT. 

Of  rortune*s  favour  long  psMeu'if, 
Be  waa  with  one  fiiir  daughter  only  blesw'd. 

DaZDBM. 


TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

SMd  is  hern,  as  In  the  former  article,  a  term  of  very 
general  Imptirt ;  lo fnp^ort,  ftom  sub  nttdporto  to  carry, 
signiiying  tn  bear  the  wdgbl  of  a  thing ;  and  to  matn- 
tam,  from  the  French  watiresntr,  aiid  tlie  Luiiii  manus 
a  baiMl,  and  (saev  to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  firmly,  are 
paitleulw  iiutdea  of  tntlding. 

Buld  and  support  are  entployed  in  the  proper  sense, 
Burfmarm  in  the  improper  sense.  To  Md  is  a  term 
anqaaliiHl  by  any  clrcuinatance ;  we  Hiay  koU  a  thing 
la  any  dinxtion,  kaU  up  or  down,  straight  or  crooked : 
sapyrt  M  a y|)ecies «if  kMimg  up ;  m  hM  up,  imwever, 
is  a  peraonal  act,  or  a  direct  elfiirt  ttt  ilie  indlvldiml ;  tn 
npport  iioiy  be  aa  Indirea  and  a  pasmve  act ;  he  who 
A«Ms  any  thing  up  kmpt  it  In  an  upright  piisture,  by  tiie 
exertiou  of  his  strength ;  he  wini*  ttmpporU  n  tiling  only 
bears  its  weight,  or  eutfera  it  tn  rent  upon  hijuielf :  ner- 
Bom  or  voluiiuiry  agents  can  hold  up ;  inanimate  objects 
may  rupport ;  a  servant  koldn  up  u  child  Umi  it  ujay 
aee ;  a  pillar  tapporU  a  building. 

H(»M,  Moiirfata,  and  aupport  are  likewlae  employed 
still  farther  in  a  moral  applinnilon,.aB  it  resiiecia  the 
different  opinions  and  circumstances  of  men ;  0|ilnlnnB 
are  keU.  and  wminiained  as  oueV  own ;  they  are  *tip- 
p«rted  when  Uicy  are  another's.  We  koU  and  maintain 
wlien  we  believe;  W9  support  the  lielief  or  doctrine 
of  another,  or  what  we  onrseivrv  have  asserted  and 
SMMfotned  at  h  fnrmer  time.  What  is  held  Is  held  hy 
the  act  of  the  mind  wlihiti  one's  sKlf ;  what  hmain- 
taitud  and  supported  is  0|ienly  declared  to  be  held  To 
hM  marks  finiply  the  stale  of  one'n  own  mind ;  '  It 
was  a  mtlable  obMrvntion  of  a  wine  fHther.  that  those 
which  kftid  and  pervuaiied  pressure  of  coiweiencea  weri* 
arnimimty  Interested  therein  theinnilves  for  llieir  own 
emls.* — Bagor.  To  maxntain  indicates  the  efltirt 
which  one  makes  to  Inform  others  of  this  state ;  '  If 
any  man  nf  quality  will  mciMCAra  upon  Edward,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  that  be  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him 

Xar.*— SnAKSPBAaB.  To  oupport  indicates  thn 
ts  wtiich  one  makes  to  Justify  that  iinie.  We 
Asid  an  opinion  imly  aa  it  regards  ourselves;  we  inafii- 
tefe  and  support  it  as  It  ri^afds others ;  thai  Im,  wumain- 
laiB  It  either  with  oihera,  for  other*,  or  againtit  others: 
w«  support  it  in  nn  especial  manner  aenin«t  ntliers :  we 
auriatein  U  by  aaKrtlon ;  we  support  It  by  argument. 
Bad  principles  do  hnmi  only  to  the  Individual  when 
they  are  AeM;  they  will  do  hnnn  to  all  over  whom  our 
lamience  extends  when  we  mot Ktotn  them ;  tliey  may  do 
barm  to  all  the  world,  when  we  undertake  to  support 
them.  Gn<id  principles  need  only  be  kdd,  or  at  most 
aMfxienietf,  unless  where  adversaries  set  tiieinselves  up 
aiFainst  them,  and  render  it  iiecessnry  tn  supuort  them. 
Infidel  prlneipfes  have  been  held  occasionally  by  Indl- 
viduida  In  all  ages,  but  they  were  never  nainutmsd 
with  so  much  openn«>S8  ami  eflfitintery  at  any  time,  an 
St  the  dmie  of  the  eigtateeiith  century,  when  supporters 
af  auch  prtnclples  were  tf>  be  found  in  every  tap-room. 
Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  prineiplea  and  npinions, 
bat  alar>  to  sentimentB ;  mahUai*  and  support  are  con- 
ftmvd  either  to  abstract  and  specniative  opluinno,  or  tn 
*e  whnic  mind:  we  hold  a  thing  dfur  or  cheap,  we 
iaWitinabborFaoee»or«veA«ldttaaei«d,  'AaChaucer 


la  the  Either  of  Eoglish  poetrv,  so  1  hold  him  In  tha 
same  decree  of  veneraiitiii  as  toe  Grecians  hsld  Hnnier,  . 
or  the  RomanH  Virgil.*->DavDBN.  We  viainUuM  or 
support  truth  or  ernair ;  we  wataioiaan  influence  over 
ourselves,  or  maintuin  a  cause ;     % 

W ho  tiien  Is  free  1    The  wise,  who  well  aucalaiaa 

An  empire  o*er  himself. — Fbakcis. 
We  support  our  resolution  or  our  minds ;  *  Nothing 
can  support  the  minds  of  the  guUiy  fnrni  drooping.*— 
douTB. 


TO  HAVE,  POeSBSS. 
^oae,  tn  German  haben^  Latin  AoAeo,  not  improbably 
from  the  Hebrew  HSM  to  desire,  or  ^HM  he  loved, 
because  ttiose  who  luve  most,  desire  iuu»i,  or  becausa 
men  love  worldly  possessions  above  every  thing  else; 
posiess  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  precedhig  artl> 
cle ;  have  is  tlie  general,  possess  Is  the  particular  term : 
Aavs  designates  iiocircuuisiance  of  tlie  action ;  poessst 
eiwcsws  a  particular  species  of  having. 

To  Aaoe  is  sometimes  to  haoe  in  one's  hand  or  within 
one's  reach ;  but  to  possess  is  to  have  as  one's  own :  a 
ck'rk  has  the  money  which  he  lias  fetched  for  his  em- 
ployer; the  latter  pos^MM  the  money,  which  he  Am 
the  |H>wer  of  turning  m  his  use.  To  have  is  sometimes 
to  Aaofl  the  right  to,  to  belmig ;  tn  possess  is  to  have  by 
one  and  at  one's  command :  a  debtor  has  the  property 
whicli  lie  ims  surrendered  to  bk«  creditor ;  but  he  cannot 
be  said  io  possess  it,  because  he  has  it  not  within  hli 
reach,  and  at  his  diopneni :  *  we  are  not  necessarily 
masiersof  that  which  we  have;  although  we  alwaya 
are  of  that  which  we  possess :  to  have  Is  someiimeB 
only  temporary ;  io  possess  is  mostly  permanent:  wv 
have  money  which  we  are  perfietually  dinptising  of;  wa 
possess  lauds  which  we  keep  for  a  permanency:  • 
person  has  ttie  good  graces  of  liiose  whom  he  pleases* 
be  possesses  the  conlideiice  of  tiiose  who  put  every 
thing  in  his  power:  the  stoutest  heart  may  have  occa- 
f  lonal  alarms,  but  will  never  loKe  its  snlf-pcsiiesiiinn :  a 
husband  has  continual  torments  who  \s  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  Jealmisy :  n  miser  has  gnodti  in  his  coflfen^ 
but  he  is  not  master  of  them ;  tliey  possess  his  heart 
and  afiliciions :  we  hove  things  by  halves  when  wa 
share tlieni  with  others;  wv. po-srte  ihem  nnly  whei< 
tliey  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  enjoy  them  undi-. 
videdly; 

That  1  spent,  that  I  had; 

That  I  cnve,  that  1  haoe; 

That  I  lelt.  that  I  lc«t. 

KpITAPQ  on  a  CBARfTAB!.*  HaS 

A  lover  Jkas  the  al&ctlnns  of  his  mistress  by  whom  h§ 
iu  beloved ;  ho  possessejt  her  wiiole  heart  when  sIm 
loves  liim  only :  one  has  an  Interest  In  a  mercantile 
concern  In  which  he  is  a  (lartner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor 
;7oMes9««  all  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor;  *The 
various  obJ<'Ci^  that  coiii|Hiiie  ilie  Wfirld  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  stiiises;  and  as  it  ts  this  alone 
that  makes  them  desiiable  to  an  uiicorrupted  tastOi  a 
man  may  be  said  naturally  ti.possese  them  when  m 
possesseth  those  enjoymetits  wtUch  they  axe  fitted  hy 
nature  to  yield.'— Bbbkbuct. 


TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH,  SEIZE, 
SNATCH,  GRASP,  GRIPE. 

To  Zay  or  take  hold  of  is  here  thegenerlck  cspression  i 
It  denotes  simiily  getting  Into  the  possession,  which  ia 
the  common  idfa  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terma, 
which  dIflWr  chiefly  in  regard  tn  the  motion  In  which 
tlie  action  Is  perfornn-d.  To  cateh  Is  to /ny  hold  of 
with  an  cflTnrt.  Tn  seiie  is  in  Iny  hoUl  of  with  violence. 
To  snatch  is  to  lav  hold  of  by  a  sudden  and  viotant 
effort  One  ts  saM  to  lav  hold  ef  that  on  which  ha 
places  his  hand :  he  tskts  hold  of  that  which  lie  secures 
in  his  hand.  We  Zsfr  hold  of  any  thing  wlien  m  e  see  it 
fhlling;  we  take  hold  of  any  thing  when  we  wish  la 
II rt  it  lip ;  *  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  com  slips  out 
of  their  paw«  when  they  (the  ants)  are  climbinc  up; 
they  lake  hnid  of  it  aaain  when  they  can  find  It,  other* 
wise  they  look  fnranother.'— A  ddison.  We  ealeh  tha 
thing  which  attempts  to  escape;  *Ooe  great  genius 

•  VtdaAtibeObrard:  «  Avoir,  posrtder 
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ENGLISH   SYNONTMES. 


We 


Theygrip$t 
larels'dbytu 


•Hen  cMtdUs  the  lUme  fVom  another.*— Aoouom. 

MtM  a  tbiBK  wben  it  maku  realstanca ; 

Furtoua  he  said,  and  toward  ihe  G  redan  crew, 
{Snx*d  by  (lie  crett)  tb'  unhappy  wanloiir  drew. 

Pora. 

We  nut  A  that  which  wa  are  ptrticalarty  afkaid  of 
feot  Betting  olherwiae ; 

The  hungry  havpiea  ffy, 
-     They  atuiiek  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  And. 

Dktdbii. 
A  peraon,  who  b  fkindng ,  tcy*  koU  4/  the  flrat  thing 
wiflch  cornea  in  hla  way ;  a  sick  pcrvon  or  one  that 
wrants  lupport  takes  koU  of  another's  arm  In  walking ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  eatek  animals ;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  »mb  their  prey  the  moment 
they  come  within  their  reach ;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
aehoolboy  to  tuatek  out  of  the  hand  of  another  that 
which  he  Is  not  wUiing  to  let  go. 

To  Uf  kM  «/  is  to  get  In  the  possession.  To  gru»p 
and  to  gript  signify  to  have  or  keep  In  the  possesoion : 
an  eagerness  u>  keep  or  not  to  let  go  la  expressed  by 
that  of  grasping  ; 

Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store, 
W\»graafa  and  graapa  'tifi  be  can  hold  no  mora. 

Drtdbii. 
A  fearftil  anzietf  of  toeing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keeping  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  griping; 

$  their  oaks ;  and  every  panting  breast 
y  turns  with  hope,  1^  turns  with  fear  depress'd. 

DaTDIR. 

When  a  famished  man  Umm  kald  •/  food,  be  grasps  it, 
fltrni  a  Cfinvulsivr  kind  offear  iest  it  should  leave  him ; 
wlien  a  miser  lays  ksld  of  money  he  gripes  it  from 
the  tove  he  bears  to  it;  and  the  fear  he  has  that  it  will 
be  taken  from  him. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 
Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  ftom  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  o(  the  pnmitive  verb  sceupy:  the 
fbrincr  being  used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
takinc  paeseaion  of,  or  keeping  In  poesiission.  He 
wtw  has  tiie  sccapasiefoi  land  enjoys  the  fruits  of  it : 
•  As  secupanew  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  or 
the  soil ;  so  it  IS  agreed  on  all  bauds,  that  occupancf 

Sve  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
the  substance  of  the  eartli  itself.'— Blackstohk. 
The  •ccwMtiVm  of  a  country  by  force  of  anus  b  of 
little  avail,  unleai  one  has  an  adequate  force  to  main- 
tain one's  ground ;  '  The  unhappy  consequences  of 
thb  tnniperament  is,  that  my  atuchmeni  to  any  occn. 
pmUon  seldom  outlives  lb  novelty.'— Cowrsa. 


POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 
The  possessor  has  the  full  power,  if  not  the  right, 
of  the  present  dbpneal  over  the  object  of  pasKsslon  ; 
*  I  am  convinced  that  a  poeiick  talent  b  a  blessing  to 
Its  ^M«M#or.'—SB  WARD.    The  proprietor  and  0i0Mr 
bos  the  unlimited  right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  immediate  dbposal.    The  preprist&r  and  the 
ovnsr  are  the  same  in  dgnification,  though  not  In  ap- 1 
plication ;  the  first  term  being  used  prlncipallv  in  re- 
gard 10  matters  of  importance ;  the  latter  on  familiar 
occasions :  the  proprietor  of  on  estate  ta  a  more  suita- 
ble expressltm  than  the  otonsr  of  an  estate ; 
Death  I  great  proprietor  of  all !  'T  Is  thfaae 
To  treoifout  empire  and  to  quench  the  stem. 

Touxa. . 
The  owner  of  a  book  b  a  more  becoming  expression 
than  the  proprietor;  'One  cause  of  the  insufficiency 
of  riches  (to  produce  happiness)  is,  that  they  very 
aeldnin  make  their  owner  rich.'— jfoHirsoN.  The  poe- 
sessor  and  the  master  are  commonly  the  same  person, 
when  those  things  are  in  question  which  are  sul^ect  to 
possesstom ;  ImiI  the  terms  are  otherwise  so  dUTerent 
In  their  orlgtnal  meaning,  that  they  can  scarcely  admit 
of  comparison :  the  possessor  of  a  house  is  naturally 
Ihe  siastar  of  the  house ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  a 
nan  possesses^  that  he  ha*  in  hb  power,  and  b  conae- 
uenuy  aiaster  of;  but  we  may  have,  legaUy,  the  right 


of  possessng  a  thhig,  over  which  we  have  actually  aa 
power  of  control :  in  thb  case,  we  are  nomlnallv  ^«s- 
seseor^  but  virtually  not  master.  A  minor,  or  iasaae 
pemoo,  m^r  be  both  possessor  and  proprittsr  of  that 
over  which  be  has  no  control ;  a  man  b,  tberetoe,  0- 
the  other  hand,  appronrlately  <'  "      ^ 


There,  C«aar,  crac'd  with  both  Mlnenraa,  slnae^ 
C«sar,  the  worid'a  great  oMsCer,  and  hia 


TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 
The  Idea  of  exerting  one's  self  to  keep  an  object  frasi 
sinking  ta  common  to  aU  these  terma,  which  vary 
either  In  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.  To  «as> 
toM,  fh)m the  Latin  syutvaso^  i.e.  «ic«or  sai*  and  iMst 
to  hokl,  signlfvf  -  - 
porty  from  sftA 

fh>m  underneath,  are  paasivri  1 
we  bear  the  weight  of  sooiething  pressing  up 
sMtetoin  (v.  To  assmrt)  b  active,  and  Iropttes  that  wa 
exert  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it  fKm  preaiing  upon  as. 
We  swstsin  a  toad ;  we  smppo/ri  a  burden ;  we  ms» 
tain  a  contest  The  principal  difficulty  In  an  engsge- 
ment  b  often  to  snsioin  the  first  shock  of  the  attack; 
With  labour  apent,  no  tonger  can  he  wield 


lAKi  BJinMtMM  umm^mwv^r^  *.  v.  •*•  «vm  mmm  ^wmt  mmmmm 

nifying  to  hold  from  underneath ;  and  sap- 
ni  and  paru  to  bear,  signUytiw  10  bear 
fh>m  underneath,  are  paasivri  actlona,  and  imply  thai 


The  heavy  falchton.  or  MS 
O'erwhelm'd  with  oarts^— Dbtobk. 
A  soldier  has  not  merely  to  n^pperc  the  weight  of  hb 
arms,  but  to  motatam  hb  post;  *Let  ^iamsmpperrt  aad 
comlon  you,  that  you  are  the  fhthcr  of  ten  clilMica, 
among  whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one  aoul  of  fcvve 
and  obediesce.'— LTTTI.BTOR.    What  b  tmaUmsi  b 
often  temporary ;  what  b  supporisd  b  mostly  ufirais 
nent:  a  tosa  or  an  lotjury  b  sustaimsd;  pain,  dbtics^ 
and  mbfortnnes,  are  supported:  oMtatala,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of  Importance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  credit  must  always  be  maintmnei  ; 
As  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  anmnd, 
The  lordly  lion  still  watntatiu  hb  ground. 
So  Turnus  ftires.— Drti>br. 
We  roust  «««l«i»  a  Wms  with  tranqoiUlty ;  we  nm^ 
MXpert  an  aflUcUon  with  equanimity;  wemualsMia- 
tain  our  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  conomnnity  t» 
which  we  belong,  I7  the  rectitude  of  our  coodncL 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 


From  stOif  In  the  literal  s 


B(».«tn#^c 


fst^ 


In  the  figurative  application :  any  thing'  may  be  de- 
nominated a  staf  which  hoMs  up  after  the  aaanner  of 


bread  b 
mayaerve  ss 


a  stojf,  particularly  as  It  respects  persona 
saki  tit  be  the  «C^f  of  lUh;  one  peraon  mi. 
a  stag  to  another.  The  stdf  serves. in  a  aiaie  of 
moUon :  '  Let  shame  and  confusion  tlien  cover  me  if 
I  do  not  abhor  the  intolerable  anxiety  I  w^  onder«aad 
to  wait  inseparably  upon  that  irti^f'  of  foing  about  be> 
guilefully  to  sapplant  any  man.*— Loan  WcirrwoaTB. 
The  »tay  and  prep  are  emiMoyed.  for  objects  in  a  Mate 
of  rest :  the  «tay  nmkes  a  thing  staiif  for  the  time  bdag^ 
it  keeps  it  from  falliuE ;  It  b  equally  applied  to  peraons 
and  things ;  we  may  be  a  etap  to  a  person  who  b  fU- 
ing  by  letting  hb  body  rest  against  us;  in  the  saaie 
manner  buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores  apainsi  a 
building,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sts:p^  while  it  is  under 
repair.  For  the  same  reason  that  part  of  a  femate^ 
dress  which  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  b  denomi- 
nated stops ;  the  prvp  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a  perma- 
nency; every  pillar  on  wDich  a  building  resia  b  a 
prop;  whatever  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  fhm 
the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  stale,  may  be  net  npen 
props ;  between  the  stay  and  tlie  prop  there  b  ibia 
obvious  distinction,  that  as  the  stop  does  not  recelva 
the  whole  weight,  it  b  put  so  as  to  receive  it  indirectly, 
by  leaning  against  the  object ;  but  the  prop,  fat  a  con- 
trary reason,  is  put  upright  underneath  the  c»bject  so  aa 
to  receive  the  weight  direetly :  the  derivation  of  ihia 
word  prop,  fW>m  the  Dutch  proppe  a  plug,  and  the 
German  ptrenfen  a  onrk,  does  not  seem  to  aoooont 
vwp  clearly  for  its  present  use  In  IBuglish. 

5tay  and  prop  may  be  figuraUvely  extended  in  Ihav 
application  with  the  same  distinction  In  their  sense;  ■ 
cmstof  bread  mayaerToaBastayiotliaaioBiachi     j 


CNGUQH  STKONTMCS. 


If  bofiB  pncatton,  and  of  thhip  when  g»lii*d 
Of  llule  moment,  and  u  little  »tey, 
Can  sweeten  toils  and  danceri  Into  Joyt, 
When  tben  that  liope  which  nothinf  can  defeati 

TooMa. 

A  penon**  maoef  naraerTo  aa  a  fnp  (br  the  credit 
of  another.  Snpipwrt  n  altogether  taken  hi  the  moral 
and  abatract  seate;  whaterer  supp^ru^  that  is,  bean 
the  weight  ofaa  ol^ect,  ft  a  n^port^  whether  in  a  state 
of  noiidon  like  a  tU^j  or  in  a  stitc  of  rest  like  a  stmf; 
whether  to  bear  the  weight  in  part  like  a  «(mf,  or  alto- 
gether like  a  pnp,  it  Is  stUI  a  npp«rt :  hut  the  term  la 
likewise  employeo  on  all  oecaslons  in  which  the  other 
tenna  are  not  admissible.  Wliaterer  su^oru  exist' 
ence,  whetlier  directly  or  indlrectiy,  is  a  support: 
fbod  is  the  support  of  the  animal  body ;  labour  or  any 
particular  employment  is  likewise  one*^s  «t9P«rC,  or  the 
Indirect  means  of  gaining  the  support;  hope  to  ttie 


support  of  the  mind  under  the  most  trying  eircum- 
sianees;  religion,  as  tlM  foandatlon  of  ail  our  hopes, 
k  the  best  and  sorest  suppoH  under  alBictkm ; 
Wliate*er  tliy  many  Ungen  can  entwine, 
fnmatbf  support  and  ail  its  strength  to  thine, 
Tho'  nature  gave  aot  lege,  it  gave  thee  hands, 
'  f  proodar  cedar  stands. 
Dbmbaii. 


Bf  which  Ihy^rsp,  thy  | 


STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH 
«^f,  In  Low  Gennan'«^f,  Jfcc,  In  Latin  sinss^  in 
Greek  s^n.  oomcs  from  $^^  st^  toflx ;  «<ici  signi- 
fies thai  wnleh  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground ;  cmicA,  as 
channd  from  srsss,  to  a  sts{f  or  stiek  which  has  a 
cioea  bar  at  the  top. 

The  mHng  klea  in  a  «f^  to  that  of  firmness  and 
fixedness;  it  to  employed  for  leaning  iipon:  the  ruling 
idea  In  the  stick  to  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it  can 
penetrate.  It  to  used  for  walking  and  ordinary  por- 
posea ;  the  ruling  idea  m  the  erutek  to  its  form,  which 
serrea  tlw  spedflck  purpose  of  support  In  case  of  laroe- 
neas;  a  sUf  can  nerer  be  small,  but  a  stiek  may  be 
large  ;  a  crvtcA  to  in  siae  more  of  a  staf  than  a  com- 
mon atick. 

LiiyBLmOOD,  LIVINO,  SUBSISTENCE, 
MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT, 
SUSTENANCE. 
The  meana  of  Kviu^  or  supporting  life  to  the  Idea 
eosBiDon  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  according  to 
the  circumstanoea  of  ttie  individual  and  the  nature  of 
the  obr^ect  which  consiftutes  tlie  means:  the  Uoelikood 
to  the  thing  sought  afYar  by  the  day;  a  labourer  earns 
a  Uvelikood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow :  living  to  ob< 
lained  liy  more  respectable  and  less  severe  eflcirts  than 
the  two  foraoer;  tradesmen  obtain  a  good  liviug  by 
keeping  simps;  artists  procure  a  Uuing  by  the  exercise 
Of  their  talents ;  *  A  man  may  as  easily  know  where 
to  find  one  to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
Uaaptieme,  aa  lo  leach  him  to  write  or  cast  acconnu ; 
*i  to  the  very  proftssion  and  ItvfliMood  of  such  people, 
fetling  their  limits  by  those  practices  for  which  they 
deserve  to  forfeit  their  lives.*— South.  A  subsisteuce 
to  obulned  by  Irregular  eflbrts  of  various  dewriptions ; 
btfgars  meet  with  so  much  that  tliey  obtain  something 
better  ttian  a  precarious  and  scanty  suisistaus :  *  Josl 
the  neceasiliea  of  a  bare  subsisUnts  are  not  to  ba  the 
only  measure  of  a  parenra  care  for  his  children.*— 
BocTU.  *  Jtaintsnauu,  support,  and  sustsuaucsi  differ, 
from  the  otlier  three  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  compre- 
hend what  one  gains  by  one's  own  eflbrta,  but  by  the. 
cfibrts<^  others:  the  wuuutsnaue  is  that  which  to  per- 
manent ;  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  living :  tlie  support 
may  lie  casual,  and  vary  in  degree :  the  object  of  most 
pnhlick  cbarhles  to  to  afibrd  a  iaain<«aaiic«  tosuch  as 
cannot  obtain  a  Uvelikood  or  living  for  themselves; 
*The  Jews,  in  Babylonia,  honoured  Hyrcanus  their 
Mmt,  and  supplied  him  with  a  muintsuanes  suitable 
Ihereio.*— PainKAVX.  ■  It  to  the  business  of  the  parish 
to  give  supportt  bt  time  of  sickness  and  distrem,  to  ail 
who  are  legal  parishioners;  *  If  it  be  a  cune  to  be 
forced  to  toil  for  the  necessary  support  of  11 1'^  how 
does  he  heighten  tiie  curse  wtio  tolto  for  superfluities.* 
— BooTB.  The  BMiatMaaks  and.  support  are  always 
granted ;  bat  the  sustommueo  to  that  which  to  taken  or 
lateised-  the  fiMinar  comprehends  tha  oieana  of  ob> 


food ;  the  sustonmiiU  eomprebands  that  whlc^ 
sustains  the  body  which  supplies  the  place  of  food ; 
*  Besides,  man  haa  a  clahn  also  to  a  promise  for  hto 
support  and  sustenaue0  which  none  have  ever  missed 
of  who  coma  op  to  the  oondtliona  of  It.' 


LIVINO,  BENEFICE. 
Uvbkg  signlfiea  literally  the  pecuniary  reaoorce  by 
which  one  lives ;  hsut^Us,  from  ^cne/octs,  signlfiea 
whatever  one  obulns  aa  a  benefit :  the  rornier  to  appii- 
cable  to  any  situation  of  life,  but  particularly  to  that 
resource  which  a  parish  afibrds  to  the  clergyman ;  tlia 
latter  to  applicable  to  no  other  object :  we  speak  of  tha 
liotug  aa  a  resource  hnmediately  derived  Oom  tha 
pariso,  in  distinction  ftom  a  curacy,  which  to  derived 
from  an  Individual;  *]n  consequence  of  the  Pope*s 
interfotence,  the  best  livings  were  filled  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  ctorgy.'— Bla.ckbtorb.  Wo  speak  of  a 
beuejks  In  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  it  to  held,  ao- 
coroing  to  the  ecclesiastical  law:  there  are  many 
livings  which  are  not  bn^fUes,  although  not  aiss 
versi;  *  Bstatca  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  orlainally 
gratuitous  donatlona,  were  at  that  time  denominated 
ben^/Uim ;  their  very  name,  as  well  aa  eoastitution,  waa 
borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of  a  parish  Ibenea 
cana  to  be  denominated  a  *«n^/Se«.*— Blacxstorb. 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

Bs,  with  Its  Inflectlona,  to  to  be  traced  through  the 
northern  and  Oriental  languagea  to  the  Hebrew  n^ 
the  name  of  Cod,  and  Mlil  «>  *«•  From  the  derivation 
of  exist,  aa  given  under  the  article  To  Exist,  Lioo, 
artoea  the  disiinetlon  In  the  use  of  the  two  words.  Te 
be  to  anpllcabie  either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to 
the  substances  or  things  themselves ;  to  exist  only  to 
substances  or  thinp  that  sund  or  exist  of  themselves. 

*  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  aciiona,  of  ai^ 
rangement,  of  movement,  and  of  every  diflbrent  re- 
lation, whether  real.  Ideal,  or  qualiflcative,  thai  tliey 
ors  ;  *  He  does  not  understand  either  vice  or  virtue  whe 
wHl  not  alk>w  that  Hfe  without  the  rules  of  inoraliiy  to 
a  wayward  uneasy  ^ctn^.*— Stkblk..'  We  say  of 
matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances,  that 
they  exist:  *  When  the  soul  is  fifeed  iVom  all  conioreal 
alliance,  tnen  It  truly  exists.*— Huonas  Arraa  Xaao- 
raoH.  Man  is  man,  and  will  be  man  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  changes  of  life :  he  exists  under  ev^j 
known  rllmaie  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  In  the  al* 
moephere. 

Being  and  etistemee  as  iMHins  have  thto  (hrtber  dla* 
tinctlon,  that  the  former  to  employed  not  only  to  de- 
signate tlie  abstract  state  of  beiugt  but  to  nietaphori  • 
cally  empkiyed  for  the  sensible  objeetthat  is ;  the  totter 
is  confined  altogetlier  to  the  abstract  sense.  Hence  we 
speak  of  human  beings ;  beings  animate  or  inanimate ; 
the  Supreme  Being:  but  the  existence  of  a  Giid ;  cs- 
isteucs  of  innumerable  worlds;  the  exvtemea  of  evIL 
Bemg  may  In  some  cases  be  indUfbrently  em|rioyed  for 
existence,  particularly  hi  the  grave  style;  when  speak 
tng  of  animate  oMecta,  as  the  being  of  a  God ;  our 
frail  being;  and  when  qualified  in  a  compound  form  la 
preferable,  as  our  welirbsing. 

Subsist  to  properly  a  sprales  of  existing;  iVom  the 
Latin  prepovitive  sub,  signifying  for  a  time,  it  denoiea 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every  thing  exists  bf 
ttie  crentive  and  preservative  power  of  the  Almighty; 
that  which  suksiste  depends  for  its  existsaee  upon  the 
chances  and  changes  of  thto  mortal  Ufo ; 

Fnriom  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  met  where  subsist  f 

UtLron. 
To  eztst  therefore  designates  simply  the  event  of  being 
or  sxisting;  lo  enMst  conveys  tiie  accessory  Ideas 
of  the  mode  and  duration  of  existing.  Man  exists 
while  the  vital  or  spiritual  part  of  him  remains ;  ha 
subsisU  by  what  he  obtaina  to  support  life.  Frtond- 
ships  ester  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  prevali«ce 
of  adfislmcas ;  but  it  canaot  subsist  far  any  iengtri  of 
Ume  between  Indlviduato  in  whom  thto  baae  tempat 
prevaito. 

•VkfeAbbeOlraid:  «Eh«  eiklar 


:M0 


CNGUSa  SYNONTMEB. 


TO  BB,  BECOME,  GROW. 


S«  (v.  To  b«t  etui):  became  signiiies  to  corns  to  &«, 
fhu  l«,b>  be  ill  couniu  of  Uiue ;  frow  i«i  in  all  probiibiliiy, 
ehaiu^ed  Tnuu  tta«  Latiu  creoi,  perfixt  ot'  crMca  |o  In- 
crease or  grow. 

B9  («.  TV  *<s  «xwO  Ib  poabive ;  bteonUf  that  is  (o  e«me 
10  Mt  or  to  te  In  courM  of  Uiue  It  relative :  a  peraoii  i» 
What  he  it  wbhoui  regard  to  what  be  was ;  be  become* 
Uiai  whicli  be  »«  nut  before; 

To *« ornot lo ^ 7  that  la tbe queatfAn. 

SHASerKARB. 

We  Judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  t«,  but  we  cannot 

tlge  of  him  by  what  he  will  become:  thU  year  he  te 
nioral  and  Irreligious,  but  by  ibu  furce  of  reflecti'H) 
on  himself  ha  may  beeome  the  aintrary  In  another 
year:  *  About  ihia  liims  Savage's  nurse,  who  had 
always  treated  him  as  her  own  S(tn,  died ;  aud  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  eflixts  which  by 
ber  death  were,  as  be  imagined,  beeome  his  own.*— 

JORlfSOR. 

To  become  Includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  circum- 
■tance  of  becoming ;  to  grow  b  to  becowu  by  a  gradual 
prDci<«a:  a  man  m^y  become  a  food  man  fVom  a  vicious 
one,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on  bis  mind ; 
but  he  groKs  m  wisdom  and  virtue  by  means  of  au  ia- 
creare  Tu  knowledge  and  experience ; 

AutlMtB,  like  coina,  ^ais  dear,  as  they  grow  old. 

POPB. 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

JBtisf ,  In  French  sxisCer,  Latin  eriotoy  compounded 
•f  •  or  ss  and  s/Hs,  signiflea  lo  place  or  stand  by  itself 
or  of  haelf;  lise,  through  the  medium  of  Uie  Baxnn 
fM«a,  and  the  other  mnrtlieni  dialects,  comes  fn  ail 
probability  fnmi  the  Hebrew  3^  the  heart,  which  Is 
llie  s(«at  of  animal  life. 

£netemee  is  the  property  of  ail  things  in  the  uni- 
verse, t//«,  which  is  the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is 
the  particular  property  comnmnlcntud  by  (he  Divine 
Beinir  to  sntne  parts  only  of  his  creation  :  ezut,  there- 
1bn>,  is  the  general,  and  Uoe  the  ftpeciflck,  term :  whai- 
9ver  live*f  ezisU  according  to  a  certain  mode:  but 
nany  thiiifs  exiot  without  living:  when  we  wish  to 
Bpeali  of  thitisi  in  Uieir  moat  absuaei  relaUon,  we  say 
Ihey  szaVt; 

Can  any  now  remember  or  rehite 
How  lie  ezieted  in  au  embryo  state  t-^Buma. 
Wlien  we  wish  to  charaeieriao  tiw  form  of  czwCsae* 
we  sav  they  Uoe;  *  Death  t<t  Mich  a  man  b  rntlier  to  be 
lofikud  upmi  as  tlie  period  of'  hb  mormlity,  Uian  tiie  end 
of  his  Itfe.*—  MaLMimi  {/jettero  a/  Pliny). 

Exioteiue.  in  lis  proper  sense,  is  the  attribute  which 
we  conmionly  aacribeln  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  U  thai 
Which  I*  immediately  ctimmimlcalile  by  liittii«elf ;  life 
ti  tiiai  mode  of  csislcnes  which  lie  has  made  to  becom- 
■tv.iicoMe  by  oilier  objecls  iiesldes  himself:  oMUnce 
ia  taken  imly  in  lis  strict  aud  pioperscnse,  Independent 
•r  ail  its  anrlbittMaiid  appoiidaffes ;  but  life  b  Regarded 
tncfmniizlnn  witlt  tlie  means  by  which  It  b  su|i|mrted, 
•s  animal  life,  or  vegemble  life.  In  like  manner,  wlwii 
■peaking  of  splrMuiU  cilyecla,  sxt«c  retaiw  lis  abatract 
aensi',  and  live  b  employed  to  denme  mi  active  prin- 
ciple :  anlmoaitba  stiouM  nsver  exiet  In  the  mind ;  and 
Bvory  thing  which  Is  cakmlaied  lo  keep  timm  oIcm 
drniUd  be  tepiat  a  dbtauoe. 


TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  sMilies  is  Iherally  to  live  out  the  life  of  another,  to 
Bve  l<>ng»*r:  to  enrvioe^  in  French  ewvivre^  fs  to  live 
Bfber :  ttie  IV>mi«r  b  employi>d  to  express  the  comparison 
between  two  fives ;  tlie  lauer  to  denote  a  prairact*^  ex- 
baenre  beyond  any  0ven  term:  one  person  b  said  pn>- 
parly  to  outUme  anotlier  who  enkiys  a  longer  life :  but  we 
■peak  of  surviving  persona  or  Uilupi,  in  an  Indefinite  or 
•nqiMliAed  manner:  it  is  not  a  peculiar  Massing  to 
•Kflt'es  all  onr  nearest  reiatlvea  and  frleiida;  *  A  man 
never  mUlirea  his  Cfinaclence,  and  thai  for  thta  cauae 
•nly,  be  cannot  vniUne  himaelf.*— Soirrn.  No  man 
can  bp  happy  in  tnrvioimg  his  honour;  'Of  so  vast,  so 
teaiiiig,  so  turvfving  an  extent  b  tbe  malignity  of  a 
great  |pii*(  '-^Sovtb. 


TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

To  delivery  in  French  dtHvrer^  compounded  of  ^  and 
livrery  in  L^llii  <'Aer0,  sigulties  lUorally  to  make  free; 
tu  reacMOt  contracted  from  ttie  French  re  and  oecemrir, 
and  indirectly  firum  the  Latin  re  and  eurro  tu  luo,  «ig> 
Hides  to  run  to  a  perHNi's  assbiancc  in  iba  uKiiuaiitfll 
difficulty ;  to  «aiic  b  to  make  sale. 

Tlio  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from  danger  b  ooa> 
mon  to  Ibese  terms;  but  deliver  and  rcocmjc  signi^ 
raihcr  the  taking  from,  save  tbe  kecfring  from  daiiget*. 
we  deliver  and  r«jc««  Irom  the  evil  that  b ;  we  s«ss 
from  evils  that  may  be,  as  well  as  from  tbfl«e  that  ate. 
Deliver  and  reecue  do  not  convey  any  Idea  ot  Uir 
means  by  which  tlie  end  b  produced;  aave  otmiiuoaly 
includes  the  ideauf  some superiour  agency :  aiunu  may 
be  delivered  or  reeetud  by  any  person  without  dbcioe- 
tion ;  he  is  commonly  sAved  by  a  superiour. 

Deliver  b  an  uiu]ualifi«d  term.  It  b  applk^ite  ta 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  rsscas  b 
a  S|iecles  of  deHveringy  namely,  delivorimg  from  tba 


power  of  anotlier :  to  oaoe  ia  applicable  u>  ilie  area 
possible  evib:  a  person  may  be  delivered  from  a  burdca, 
(\rom  an  oppreasion,  from  dltiease,  or  fttnn  dangn-  ky 
any  means;  *ln  our  greatest  fears  and  rnmbles  we 
may  eaw  our  liearta  by  repoaing  ouraelvea  upon  Gcd, 
in  confidence  of  hb  8U|>port  anid  delivergmce  *— Tel- 
LoTsoB.  A  prisooer  b  reecuod  from  tbe  lianda  of  an 
enemy ; 
Mv  household  goda,  companloDa  of  ray  woea, 
With  pious  care  1  rssea'd  from  one  fueai— DancB. 
A  pcrsoo  b  saved  from  deatnictioD ; 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  tme  the  hose, 
Our  Mood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  kist— Pert. 
^  He  who  fcarath  God  and  workelh  righteousneas,  and 
perseveres  lo  the  fkith  and  duiiea  of  our  reiigioa.  ahal 
ceriaiuly  be  saesd.*— Rooaaa. 


.  DELIVERANCE,  DELH^RY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  (o.  To  deliver)  lo  a- 
pr<w8  it«  different  seniles  of  taking  frtun  or  giving  lo;  tka 
former  denotes  tlie  taking  of  something  from  one's  self* 
the  latter  implies  giving  something  to  another. 

To  wish  for  a  detiveramce  from  thai  which  b  hnitfld 
or  painful  b  to  a  certain  extent  Juatlflable ; 
Whnte*cr  befUlb  your  II  Ib  ahall  be  my  care, 
One  death,  or  one  ddivsroBcs,  we  will  skafeL 
O.I 


The  carefbl  deUvery  of  property  into  the  hands  of  dit 
owner  will  be  the  flrst  object  of  concern  with  a  fbitbful 
agent;  *With  our  Saxon  nncestnre  the  c(rf«oery  of  a 
turf  was  a  neccaMiry  aolemnity  to  catablisb  tiw  con- 
veymtce  of  lajids.*-~BLACXsTuiiB. 

TO  FREE,  SET  FREE,  DBLTVER,  LIBERATE 
'i'o  free  b  properly  to  make  /rw,  In  distinction  fhnn 
eet  free ;  the  flrst  b  employed  in  what  concerns  oar* 
selves,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  anoiher. 
A  man  free*  himself  fhim  an  engagement;  lie  acts 
another  free  from  hb  cinmgemeiit :  we  /rs«  or  set 
ourselves /rse,  fh>m  Uiat  wiilch  haabeen  imposed  upon 
us  by  ourselves  or  by  circumsunces ;  we  arc  detiv^^ 
or  liberated  from  that  wh tell  others  have  imposed  upon 
us ;  the  former  from  evib  in  geneial,  th«  latter  from 
the  evil  of  confinement.  1  free  invself^  from  a  burdea; 
I  oet  my  own  slave  free  from  his  slavery ;  I  deiioet 
anoiher  maB*s  slave  from  a  state  of  bondage ;  I  tibtrmU 
a  man  from  prison.  A  man  frees  kn  eatati*  fVnm  real, 
service,  taxes,  and  all  incumbraneea;  a  king  sets  iria 
subjects  free  fhnn  cerUin  Imposts  or  trlbnia,  he  dv 
linnre  them  from  a  foreign  yfike,  or  he  libermtes  uioan 
who  have  been  taken  in  war.  We  free  eitbt^  by 
an  act  of  the  will,  or  by  contrivance  and  nteiiir^; 
wc  set  free  by  an  act  of  authority ;  we  dsU^er  or 
liberau  by  active  mcasurea  and  pityaical  alrengtb. 
A  man  frees  himself  from  Impertinenoa  by  es- 
caping the  company  of  the  Impertinent;  be  mCs 
others  free  from  all  apprehensions  by  asauriiw  itien 
of  hb  protection ;  he  delivers  them  out  of  a  pt* rllocw 
situation  by  his  preaonce  of  mind.  A  country  in  ftesd 
fnmi  the  liorronra  of  a  rrvoluilon  by  the  vi|WMimB 
councib  of  a  delermlncd  statflfinan;  In  thb  manner 
waa  England  frmd  from  a  counterpnit  of  ilw  Fnacli 
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reroHitloa  by  Ihe  vigoar  oftbe  fovernment ;  a  country 
to  Btt  free  fruin  Uie  exncUous  and  liaidaiii|M  of  luurpa- 
Unn  and  tyraiiuy  by  Uie  iiiiid  iiirtueiice  ol'  established 
Koveriiiiieiii :  iii  ibb  manner  is  Europe  set  frtu  t'roui 
tte  irou  yoke  of  the  French  usurper  by  iu  ancient 
rulers.  A  country  \»  delivered  froui  the  grasp  and 
oppression  of  the  iavader ;  in  this  manner  iias  Spain 
been  delivered^  by  the  wisdom  and  vaiour  of  an  illus- 
trious Kriiisii  geueral  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  British 
facnies. 

When  applied  in  a  moral  sense  free  Is  applied  to  shi, 
oiT  any  other  moral  evU ; 

She  then 
Bent  Iris  down  fo  free  her  from  the  striib 
Of  labouring  naiurei  and  dissolve  her  life. 

Drtdih. 
Set  free  is  employed  for  tle^  obligationi  and  respoti- 
sibiiity; 

When  heBV*n  would  kindly  set  os  free^ 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  tlie  most  etfectual  uieanSf 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend.— Youno. 
Deliver  is  employed  for  external  circumstances ;  'How- 
ever desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  deliverance  from 
Darnlry's  caprices,  site  liad  giKid  reufMnis  for  rfjeciing 
tlie  nii'tliod  by  wlilcli  they  proposed  to  acconiplidt  it.' 
— RoBssTsoN.    Godf  as  our  Kedct:nier,  frees  us  from 
the  biMiduge  and  consequences  of  sin,  l>y  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  atoning  grace;   but  he  dues  not  ret  un 
free  from  any  of  our  moral  obligatiouH  or  moral  rc- 
sponsibiiinr  as  free  agents ;  as  our  Preserver  lie  deli- 
vers us  (roui  dangers  and  mtsfortuiies,   trials  and 
lempiationa. 


FREE,  LIBERAL. 

JVes  is  here  considered  ss  It  respects  actions  and 
senllnieois.  In  nil  its  ncceptaiions  free  is  a  term  of 
disfirai^fie,  and  liberal  tlial  of  comnieiidHlion.  To  be 
/r«e«  signifies  to  act  or  think  at  will ;  t»  l>e  UbenU  is  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  onlnrti^  iieart  and 
an  «ii{igliieii«Hl  mind.  A  clown  or  a  fool  may  be  free 
with  his  money,  and  may  squander  tt  awny  u>  please 
bis  humour,  or  gratify  his  nppeiiie;  but  ilie  noblenmn 
and  tlie  wise  man  will  be  liberal  in  rewarding  merit,  > 
in  encoumging  industry,  and  in  promoting  uiuilever 
can  contribute  to  the  ornament,  the  pnie|ierlty,  and  ini- 
pmvpuient  tif  his  ctmntry.  A  man  wImi  is  free  in  his 
sentiiiifnis  thinks  as  he  pleases ;  the  man  who  is  liberal 
thinks  accitrding  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The 
/ree- thinking  man  is  win:  in  his  owo  conceit,  he  de- 
qitoRS  tile  opinions  of  others ;  the  Uberal-uiiixdtiA  thinks 
modestly  on  hts  own  personal  attainments,  and  builds 
vpnn  tlie  wisdom  of  otiiers. 

TlMf  /reethinker  circninscribes  all  knowledge  within 
Ihe  coucfptioiis  of  a  few  superlatively  wise  heads; 
'The  /rertliinkers  iilead  very  hard  to' think /r«c/tf ; 
they  Itnvtt  it ;  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  u?  Do 
their  wriiiiijp*  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  more 
Just  and  correct  reasiming,  than  those  of  other  men  V 
— Bkrkelicy.  'Their  pretentions  to  be/raeihinkers  is 
BO  other  than  rakes  have  to  be  /Vcslivers,  and  snvnges 
to  be  /reeineiL* — Addison.  The  liberal-{\\\n6*sA  is 
anxious  to  enlarge  Ihe  boundaries  of  science  liy  innklng 
all  tlie  thinking  world  in  all  ages  to  contribute  to  the 
Advancement  of  knowledge ; 

For  me,  fiir  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal^ 
Tliou  hast  provided  all  thin^L— Miltor. 
Tbe  desire  of  knowledae  discovers  a  libenU  mind.*— 
BbAia.    With  Ihe  /rstUiinker  noUiing  is  giKid  iliat  is 
old  or  esiabiisbtNl ;   with  Uia  liberal  man  imthing  ix 
good  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it  is  old. 
Men  of  the  least  knowledgn  and  undeivtanding  art- 
Ibe  moat  free  in  tbdr  opinions,  in  which  description 
of  HMEO  this  aae  abounda  above  all  others ;  such  men 
aro  exceedingly  anxious  to  usurp  the  epithet  liberal  to 
tbemselws;  bat  tlie  good  sense  of  mankind  will  pre- 
vail i^aimit  partial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title  to 
■one  but  men  of  comprehensive  tnleiils,  sound  Judge- 
Bents,  fxteiisi/e  oxperbmce,  and  deep  erudition. 

[t  sr^ms  as  'I  freedom  of  thonaht  was  that  aberra- 
li4wi  of  t;>e  ffl!nd  which  Is  opposed  to  tlic  two  extreme* 
•/  'ur  f*'^t**m  ^0^  bigotry ;  and  that  liberality  is  lh< 
V^fy  Fteduin.  The  /Wstbinker  holds  nothing  sacred, 
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and  is  attached  to  nothing  but  his  own  conceits ;  the 
superstitious  man  holds  too  many  ihinp  sacred,  find  Is 
attached  u>  every  tiling  that  favours  ihb  bent  of  hia 
mind.  A  /reethinker  accommodates  his  duties  to  hia 
inclinations:  he  denies  bis  obligation  to  any  thing 
which  comes  across  the  peculiar  fasliion  of  his  setitT 
uient.  A  man  of  free  sentiments  rejects  tbe  spirit  of 
Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  formality  ;  tha 
superstitious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Christianity  iu  bla 
extravagant  dcvoUon  to  its  outward  formalities. 

On  ilie  other  hand  bigotry  and  liberality  are  opposed 
to  eacb  other,  not  in  regard  to  what  they  believe,  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  belief.  The 
bigoted  man  so  narrows  his  mind  to  the  compass  of  his 
belief  as  to  exclude  every  other  object ;  the  liberal 
man  directs  his  views  to  every  object  which  does  not 
directly  interfere  with  his  belief  It  is  possible  for  the 
bigoted  and  liie  liberal  man  to  have  the  same  Oiith; 
but  tlie  former  mistakes  its  true  object  and  tendency, 
namely,  ttie  improvement  of  his  rational  powexa, 
wh^eh  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
/resthinker,  tlie  superstitious  man,  and  the  li^ot,  are 
alike  tlie  offipriog  of  igivKance ;  and  that  liberality 
is  the  handmaid  oi  science,  ami  the  daughter  of  truth. 
Of  ail  the  mental  aberrations  freedom  of  thinking  is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is  fostered  by  the  piide  of  tlie 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  tlie  imagination.  In  super- 
stition we  sometimes  see  the  anxiety  of  a  well-distNised 
mind  to  discharge  ibi  conscience :  with  bigotry  weoften 
see  nsraciaied  the  uiilii  virtues  wbicli  are  taught  by 
Christianity;  but  in  the /retfihinker  we  only  see  tm 
bnd  |)a^siollsand  the  unruly  will  set  free  fr<mi  all  the 
constraints  of  outward  authority,  and  disengnged  from 
the  control  of  reason  and  Judgifiiieitt:  iu  such  a  man  - 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  natural  disposiiiou  booome 
corrupted,  and  Uie  evil  humours  triumph 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

Free  has  already  been  considered  ns  it  respects  tbe 
words,  actions,  and  seiitiments  (v.  Free) ;  in  the  pre- 
sent case  il  is  coupled  with  fautiliarity^  inasmuch  aa 
ttiey  res()ect  llie  outward  behaviour  or  conduct  in 
general  of  men  one  to  anoUier. 

To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the  con- 
straints which  tlie  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse 
im|)ose;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon  tiie  fiMiiiiig  of  a 
familiar^  of  a  relative,  or  one  <if  tlie  same  family. 
Nfiilier  of  the!>e  terms  can  be  adniitled  us  iinexcep* 
lionable;  but  freedom  is  that  which  is  in  general 
totally  unauiliorized ;  favtiliarity  sometimes  vhelteri 
Itiielf  under  the  sanction  of  long,  ckwe,  and  friendly 
iniercimrse. 

Free  is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  than 
familiar;  a  man  may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways ;  but  he  Is  familit/r  towards  him  only 
ill  his  manners  and  address.  A  man  who  Is  free  kwka 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  he  chooses  to  make  use 
of;  a  familiar  ninii  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
ami  to  stand  U|ion  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  is 
free  will  take  possession  of  another  inairs  house  or 
rcmm  in  his  absence,  and  will  make  use  of  his  name 
or  his  property  as  it  suits  hiit  cmiveniencc;  his/resdofli 
always  luritf  upon  that  wiiich  contributes  fi  his  own 
indulgence;  'Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great 
feayt,  he  suddenly  broke  forth  into  a  great  lauKhter.*-~ 
EIakkwicll.  a  man  who  is  familiar  will  smite  upon 
you,  take  hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some  friendly 
or  common  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse ;  his  familiarity  alwaya 
turns  upon  thai  which  will  increase  his  own  in- 
liortance ;  '  Kalandar  streight  thought  he  saw  his  niece 
Parthenia,  and  was  about  in  sucli  familiar  sort  to 
have  spoken  unto  her;  but  she  in  grave  and  iionouf 
nblo  manner,  gave  him  tn  understand  he  was  nifstaken.* 
— SiDNKY.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  to 
the  harroonv  of  society  than  freedom  and  familiarity; 
both  of  whfcli  it  Is  the  whole  business  of  politeness  to 
destroy ;  for  no  man  can  be  free  without  being  In 
danger  of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to  another, 
nor  familiar  without  being  In  danger  of  obtruding 
liiiii<>elf  to  the  annoyance  of  others. 

When  these  words  are  used  flcnratlvely  In  re  breme 
:o  tilings,  they  do  not  bear  that  objectionable  feature ; 
fVee  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow, 
Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  iuur'd  to  wo-^^Paioa 
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FaEE,  EXEMPT. 
To  yVM  ii  M  general  in  itt  liKniflcatton  m  in  the 
arecedinc  arUclw  ;  to  exempt,  In  Lailn  exemptuM,  par- 
Uclple  of  ezm«,  siguiflet  let  out  or  diMiigaged  iroui  a 

The  coodltlon  and  nol  the  conduct  of  men  is  here 
considered.     Freedom  is  eitlier  accidental  or  liiteu- 
lional:  itM  exempttcn  in  always  inieniioiiai :  we  way 
be  fi-ee  from  disorders,  or  free  ftoni  troubles ;  we  are 
«zmc,  thai  is  exempted  by  govenimeiit,  froin  serving 
In  tlie  niiliUa.    Free  is  applied  to  every  Uiing  fitrni 
which  anyone  may  wisli  lo  he  free;  bat  exemption 
the  contrary,  to  those  burdens  wtiich  we  slwuld  share 
whh  oUiers:  we  may  be  free  from  lmiierfeclioiis,/ree 
iVom  inconveBleodes,  free  firom  the  inienuptkuis  of 
others; 
O  happy,  If  be  knew  bis  happy  slate, 
The  swain  wlio, /*-•«. from  bus'ness  and  debate, 
Eeceives  bis  easy  food  from  nature's  hand ! 

Detdbr. 

A  man  is  exempt  ftom  any  office  or  tax;  •  To  be  «x- 
m9t  ftoB  the  paesioiis  with  which  others  are  tor- 
n^ted,  is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.'— Addison.  We 
may  Hliewise  lie  said  to  be  exempt  trom  troubles  when 
■peaJiing  of  these  as  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
toothers. 

FREEDOM,  LIBERTY. 
Freedomfihe  ataatraci  noun  of  free,  is  taken  In  al' 
the  senses  of  tiie  primitive ;  liberty,  from  the  Latin 
liker  free.  Is  only  taken  iu  the  sense  of /r««  from  ez 
tenml  constraint,  tkom  the  aciion  of  power. 

Freedom  hi  personal  and  private ;  liberty  is  publick. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  is  tjie  privilege  granted  by  any 
city  to  individuals ;  tlie  liberty  of  the  city  are  the  iui- 
muniUes  enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the  same  rule  of 
dlsUncUon  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  wili,  the 
freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom  of  conversation,  or 
the  freedom  of  debate :  ^  I'he  ends  for  which  men 
unite  in  society,  and  submit  lo  government,  are  to 
enjoy  security  to  iheir  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
persons,  from  ail  injustice  or  violence.'— Bijiir.  •! 
would  not  venture  Into  the  world  under  the  character 
of  a  man  who  pretends  to  ulk  like  other  people,  until 
I  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech.'— A ddisoh. 
We  speak  of  the  Ubertv  of  oonscience,  the  liberty  of 
Ike  press,  the  liberty  of  the  sul^Ject;  *  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  a  bleniiig  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
against  otliers,  and  a  calamity  when  we  flad  ourselves 
ovcrtKirne  by  the  nmlUtude  of  our  assailants.'— Johm- 
aoM.  A  slave  obtains  hiB  freedom  ; 
O/reedoml  first  dcliglK  of  homao  kind ! 
Idol  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find. 
The  privilege  of  doles.— Devdbr. 
A  captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  qualify  the  action; 
Hberty  is  applied  only  to  the  agent:  hence  we  say,  to 
speak  or  tliink  with  freedom;  but  to  have  the /i>«r<y 
of  speaking,  thinkhig,  or  acting.  Freedom  and  liberty 
are  likewise  ciniiloyed  for  the  private  conduct  of  Indi- 
viduals towards  each  otlier ;  but  the  former  hi  used  In 
a  qualified  good  sense,  tlie  latter  in  an  unqualified  bad 
sense.  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be  Ikensed  or 
allowed ;  liberty  Is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sen«.  A 
freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleasant;  a  liberty 
always  does  more  or  less  violence  to  the  decencies  of 
life,  or  the  feeling*  of  individuals.  There  are  little 
fi-eedomt  which  may  pass  between  youth  of  different 
sexes,  M>  an  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  society ;  but 
a  modest  woman  will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedome  which  may  admit  of  misinterpretation,  and 
nseu  every  Uberty  offered  to  ber  as  an  insulL 


TO  GIVE  TJP,  DELIVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 
We  Wo«  up  (e.  To  give^  gramt)  that  which  we  wish 
to  retun ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  re- 
uin.  Deliver  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer ; 
but  give  up  implies  both  the  giving  from,  and  the 
giving  to :  we  give  up  our  house  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  our  friends ;  'A  popish  priest  threatens  in  ex- 
eommuuicaie  a  Northumberland  esnuire  if  he  did  not 
gime  urn  to  bkn  the  church  lands.'— Avouoa.    We 


dslfeerpropertyhilotlialiwidaoflhetwnier: 'Ititiio 
wonder  that  iliey  who  at  such  a  time  aiuld  be  cnr 
rupled  to  frame  and  dekver  sucii  a  peutiou,  would  iiCC 
be  reformed  bysucli  an  answer.*- Detdkii.  We  may 
itfveup  with  reluctance,  and  deliver  with  pltvwro; 


Bucb  an  expectation  will  never  come  to  | 
fore  I  will  e^«  give  It  up  and  go  eiMi  frei  myadC— 

COLUKE. 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste. 
And  lear  of  death  deliver  to  the  wiuds.~Mxi.TOB. 
To  give  up  is  a  colloquial  suhsUtnte  for  eltber  eur- 
render  ot yield;  as  U  designates  uo  eircunasiaiice  of 
the  action,  it  may  be  employed  lo  famUiar  diaeovna, 
In  almost  every  case  for  the  olber  terms:  where  Um 
■ction  is  compulsory,  we  may  eitiier  say  an  oOcer 

Sivet  up  or  turrendere  bis  sword  ;  when  tiie  action  m 
iscretionary,  we  may  eiUier  say  he  givee  up,  or  fieUe 
a  point  of  dlMUSsion :  give  um  has,  however,  an  ex- 
tensiveneM  of  appHcatlou  which  glvea  It  an  oOce  dis- 
tinct (Voro  either  ««rreNi(«r  or  yisM.  When  we  apeak 
of  (bmiliar  and  personal  subjects,  give  mp  la  mote 
suluble  tiian  ewreudor,  wbk:li  hi  coulliaed  m  matters 
of  publick  interest  or  great  moment,  unless  when  takea 

aiuratively :  a  man  givee  up  his  place,  his  right,  his 
aim,  and  Uie  like ;  be  eurreudere  a  furtitw.  a  vessel, 
or  his  property  to  bis  creditors,  or  figuratively  be  ewr- 
renders  his  judgement  or  opinions.  When  give  up  k 
compared  with  yield,  Uiey  both  respect  personal  mat- 
ters ;  but  Uie  former  expresses  a  much  stnuiaer  actioa 
than  tlie  lauer:  a  man  givee  up  bis  whole  judgement 
to  another ;  heyielde  to  the  opinion  of  aiioilier  in  pai^ 
ticular  cases:  he  givee  himself  i»  to  sensual  Indul- 
gencies;  he  yUlda  to  the  force  of  temptation  ;  'Tbe 
peaceable  man  will  give  up  hia  favourite  schemes: 
he  will  yield  to  ao  opponent  rather  ibau  brooine  the 
eauee  of  violent  embroilments.*— Blaie.  *  The  ytiung, 
half-seduced  by  persuasion,  and  half-compelled  by  ridi- 
cule, s«rrend«r  their  convictions,  and  conseat  to  livs 
a»  they  see  others  around  them  living.*— Buiie. 

Cede,  from  the  Latin  cede  to  give,  la  pro|icrly  to  eur 
render  by  virtue  of  a  treaty:  we  may  ovrrender  a 
Uiwu  as  nn  act  of  necenity ;  but  the  cession  of  a 
country  is  purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  generab 
frequently  surreuder  such  towns  as  they  are  not  able 
to  defend;  and  governments  cede  such  coontrtes  ss 
they  And  it  not  eonveiiieiit  to  retain.  To  eomeede, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yieldhig 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy; 
as  when  a  government  coneedee  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individual  csa- 
cedee  any  point  In  dif^pute  for  the  sake  of  peace :  »As 
to  the  roagick  power  which  the  devil  imparts  lor  these 
eoneeseione  of  hia  votaries,  tiieologiaoa  have  dllleicsft 
oplnk>ns.'— Cdmubeuuid. 

TO  GIVB  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  FOREOa 

These  terms  differ  from  the  preceding  (•.  T^gtve 

up),  faiasmuch  as  tiiey  designate  actions  entirely  free 

from  frireign  influence.    A  man  givee  up,  cbmmdome^ 

of  Ms  own  mind,  inde- 


and  resigns,  from  the  dictates  c 
pendent  of  all  control  ftom  others.  To  rive  up  acd 
abandon  botii  denoto  a  positive  decision  oT  the  mind ; 
but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  undoratanding  or 
the  will,  the  lauer  hi  more  commonly  the  act  of  the 
will  and  tlie  passions:  to  give  u^  is  applied  to  Ikmiliar 
cases;  abandon  to  matters  of  Importanee :  one  rivet 
up  nn  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan,  and  the  like ;  '  Upon 
his  IVtetid  telling  him,  he  wondered  be  fove  up  the 
question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  I  am  never  asliamed,  says  be.  to  be  confuted  by 
one  who  is  master  of  fiAy  legions.*— A DmsoN.  Oaa 
aboMdone  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  meaaura  of  covcra 
ment; 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandoned  by  her  fble, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  umneasur'd  hate. 

FOFC 

To  give  up  and  reeign  ara  applied  either  to  the  out 
ward  actions,  or  merely  to  tiie  Inward  movemenia  *• 
but  the  former  Is  active.  It  deierminately  flxca  the  con 
duct ;  the  latter  Mems  to  be  rather  paaive.  It  b  tlia 
leaning  of  tiie  mind  to  the  circumstances:  a  man  givee 
up  his  situation  by  a  positive  act  of  bis  choice,  ht 
reeign*  hii  oflke  when  lie  fvAls  it  inconvenient  to  hold 
if:  so,  likewise,  we  give  up  what  we  expect  or  lay 
1  claim  to;  '  lie  declares  bbnaelf  to  to  oow  aatiaOed  la 
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ito  eontrtnr.  In  wUeb  he  hm  given  up  the  catne.  _ 
Detdbk.  Weren^wtatwebopeor  withfbr; 
Tbe  praiae  of  artAil  noinbeni  I  rtMn, 
And  hang  my  pipe  upon  tiie  ucredpiae.— DaTvtv. 
In  thla  »eaK^for«f».  which  signifiea  to  let  go  or  let 
pnee  by,  is  comparable  with  rwt>ii,  Inaamucb  aa  It 
ezpraana  a  paaelve  action ;  but  we  resifn  that  which 
we  have,  and  we  forege  that  which  we  might  have: 
Urns,  we  resign  the  claime  which  we  have  already 
made;  we  fvreg^  the  claim  if  we  abstain  altogether 
fVom  making  it:  tbe  fonuer  may  be  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence :  the  latter  is  always  an  act  of  viitoe  and  for- 
bearance; 

Ueslrooa  to  rengn  and  render  back. 
All  I  receiv*d.--MiLTON. 
*  What  they  have  enloyed  with  great  pleasure  at  one 
time,  has  proved  Insipid  or  nauseous  at  another ;  and 
they  see  nothing  In  it,  for  which  they  tbumid  forego  a 
present  eo|Joyment.*~LouKB. 

Then,  pMsrInit  tnm,  thy  etnn  forego; 

All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong.— goldsmith. 

When  applied  leflecHveiy,  to  gine  up  is  used  either  In 
a  food,  bad,  or  indUTeient  sense;  abandon  always  in 
a  bad  sense ;  resign  always  In  a  good  sense:  a  n^ 
nay  give  himself  m^,  either  to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle 
vngaries,  or  vicious  indulgenciea ;  he  abandone  him- 
self to  gross  vices;  he  reeigna  himself  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  or  to  tbe  cireumstauces  of  hiscondidon: 
a  man  Is  said  to  be  gnen  up  to  his  lusts  who  is  without 
any  principle  to  control  him  in  the  gratificaiion ;  be  is 
satd  to  be  ahandoned^  when  his  outrageous  conduct 
bespeaks  an  entire  insensibility  to  every  honest  prin- 
ciple; be  is  said  to  be  ren/Md  when  he  discovers  com- 
9  and  tranquillity  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 


TO  ABANDON.  DESERT,  FOBSAKE, 
RELINaUlSH. 
The  Idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one*s  sdf  fh>m  an 
object  b  common  to  these  terms,  which  difler  in  the 
rlrcnmstances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  former 
are  mute  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter.  Jlbandon^ 
ftnm  the  French  abandonner^  is  a  concretion  of  tbe 
words  donner  i  bam^  to  give  up  to  a  pubiirk  ban  or  out- 
lawry. To  abandon  tlien  is  to  expose  lo  every  mis- 
fortune which  results  from  a  ANrmal  and  publick  de- 
nunciation ;  to  set  out  of  tbe  protection  of  law  and 
B>verament ;  and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship ; 
ieoerty  in  Latin  detertna^  participle  of  desero^  that  u, 
do  privative  and  sero  to  sow,  signifies  to  lie  unsown, 
nnplanted,  cultivated  no  longer.  To  desert  then  is  to 
leave  off  cultivating ;  and  an  there  is  something  of 
MtenesH  and  Improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render  the  soil 
praducUve,  ideas  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  Its  mejapiiorical  applications.  He  who 
leaves  off  cullivating  a  farm  usually  removes  Arom  it; 
hence  the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal, 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  term ;  forsake,  In  Sazon 
forseemm,  ia  compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and 
sake,  sseAiSeesn,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,lo  leave 
off  seeking  that  which  has  been  an  object  of  search ; 
reiinfuisk,  in  Latin  rsUnquo,  is  compounded  of  re  or 
retro  behind,  and  Un^no  to  leave,  that  Is,  to  leave 
what  we  woold  fMn  take  with  us,  to  leave  with  re- 
Inetance. 

To  abasuLm  Is  totally  to  withdraw  onrselves  ftom 
ia  obieet ;  to  lay  aside  all  care  and  concern  for  It;  to 
leave  It  altogether  to  itself:  to  desert  In  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  when  our  assistance  or  co- 
operation is  required,  or  to  separate  onrselves  fVom  that 
to  which  we  ou^bt  to  be  attached :  to  forsake  Is  to 
withdraw  our  regard  Ibr  and  interest  In  an  object,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  It ;  to  rdinqmish  Is  to  leave 
that  which  has  onee  been  an  object  of  our  pumiit. 

Jibastdon  and  desert  are  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  forsake  for  persons  or  places;  relinquish  for 
tblncs  only. 


With  regard  tn  pemns  these  terms  express 
CQlpability  In  a  progressive  ratio  downwards:  abandon 
comprehends  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties, 
deserij  a  breach  of  honour  and  flddlty ;  forsaksy  a  nip- 
Mre  of  the  social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  dependent  fbr 
pvntaeclon  and  support;  they  are  left  In  a  helpless  state 
•g^pgaed  to  every  danger ;  a  child  Is  abandoned  by  its 


•He  who  ahandans  bis  offkprtag  or  cornipli 
them  by  his  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil  than  a 
murderer.^— Ha WKKswoRTB.  We  desert  those  with 
whom  we  have  entered  into  a  coalition ;  they  are  left 
to  their  own  resources :  a  soldier  deserts  hb  comrades ; 
a  partisan  deserte  hb  friends;  'After  the  death  of 
Stella,  Swift's  benevolence  was  contracted,  and  hb 
severity  exasperated :  he  drove  hb  acquaintance  from 
hb  table,  anil  wondered  why  he  wasdeirsrted.'— John- 
soK.  We  foreake  those  with  whom  we  have  been  In 
habits  of  Intimacy ;  they  are  deprived  of  tlie  pieasurea 
and  comforts  of  society ;  a  man  foreakee  his  compan- 
ions; a  lover  forsakes  hb  mbtress,  or  a  husband  hb 
wife; 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam!— BIxltor. 

We  are  bound  by  eveir  law  human  and  divine  not 
to  o^osdom  ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  principle 
not  to  deeert ;  we  are  impelled  by  every  kind  feeling  not 
to  foreake.  Few  animab  except  man  will  abandofn 
their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Interest,  which  is  but  too  onen  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  brings  men  together,  will  lead  them  to  dseert 
each  otlier  in  uie  time  of  difficulty.  We  are  enjobied 
in  the  gospel  not  xo  forsake  the  poor  and  needy. 

When  akaadonsd  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deeerted 
by  our  fHends,  and  foreaken  by  the  world,  we  have 
always  a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense  the  wore 
rttin<iuisk  is  synonymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
varies  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  action, 
according  to  which  it  b  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
deserting  b  always  taken  in  an  unfavourable  or  bar 
sense;  the  act  of  forsaking  is  mostly  iiidifierent,  bur 
Implies  a  greater  or  less  breach  of  some  tie ;  that  of 
relinquislUng  b  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  hb  vessel  when  be  baa  ns 
means  of  saving  It,  except  at  the  risk  of  hb  life; 

He  boldly  spake,  sir  knight,  if  knight  then  be, 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst. 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counsel  thee. 

Spsmsbk. 

negfcjcted  nature  pines 

AbaMdonsd.—Cowr%ti, 

An  upright  statesman  will  never  desert  his  post  whea 
his  country  b  in  danger,  nor  a  true  soklier  desert  hit 
colours;  *He  who  at  the  approach  .of  evil  betrays  hb 
trust,  or  deeerts  hb  post,  is  branded  with  cowardice.'— 
Hawkkswortb.  Birds  will  mostly /9r«aA«  their  nesta 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been  visitid,  and 
most  animals  witt  forsake  their  haunts  when  they  find 
themselves  discovered;  'Macdonard  and  Macleod  of 
Skle  have  lost  many  teimnts  and  labourers,  but  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  been  forsaken  by  any  of  its  Inhabiunts.' — 
JoBNsoN.  So  likewise  figuratively ;  *  When  learning, 
abilities,  and  what  b  excellent  in  the  world,  forsake 
the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  Its  ruin  without  the 
gift  of  prophecy.*— So UTB.  Men  often  inadvertently 
relinquish  the  (Ytirest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some 
fhvourikf  scheme  which  tenninates  in  their  ruin ; '  Men 
are  wearied  with  the  toll  which  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it.'— Stkblb. 

Having  abandoiud  their  all,  they  forsook  the  place 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  relinquished  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  have  obtained  fmm  theii  rank 
and  fkmily. 

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE,  ABDI- 

The  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  sicnlflcation.  though  analogous  to  the  former, 
admits,  however,  of  a  distinction ;  as  in  the  one  case  we 
separate  ourselves  (horn  an  object,  in  the  other  we  send 
or  cast  it  from  us.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms  s^aa- 
don  and  resign  have  been  partially  considered  In  the 
preceding  articles;  renounes,  in  Latin  rmuneiot  from 
nuneio  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  off  from  a  thing ; 
abdicate,  from  dieo  to  speak,  signifies  likewise  to  call  or 
cry  off  "from  a  thing. 

We  abandon  and  resign  bygivmg  up  to  another;  wa 
renounce  by  sendins  away  from  ourselves;  we  abandon 
a  thing  by  transfnrring  our  ppwer  over  to  another;  In 
thb  manner  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  hb  credit- 
ors: we  resign  a  thing  by  transferring  our  possessloa 
of  It  to  another ;  in  thb  manner  we  resign  a  plaet  lo  • 
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Mend:  we  nmowaee  a  (blng  by  riinply  eeadng  to  bold 
h;  in  this  manner  we  rtnounee  a  eiaiin  or  a  prorcasion. 
Am  to  vkounce  signifled  originally  lo  give  up  by  word 
of  DiouUi,  and  to  resign  to  give  up  by  stgnaiure,  the 
Ibrnier  is  consequently  a  len  Tornial  action  than  tlie 
latter:  we  may  renounce  by  impiicaiion;  wc  resign  in 
4ireet  terms:  we  renounce  ttie  pleasures  of  the  world 
wben  we  do  not  aeeli  to  enjoy  lliero ;  we  resign  a  plea- 
nre.  a  profit,  or  advantage,  of  wbicli  we  expressly  give 
Op  tfie  eidoyment 

To  abdteaU  Is  a  species  of  informal  restgnaiion.  A 
monarch  abdicoles  his  throne  who  simply  declares  his 
will  to  cease  to  reign ;  but  a  minister  resigns  bis  ofllce 
when  he  gives  up  the  seals  by  which  he  held  it. 

A  humane  eonnuander  wUl  not  abundon  a  town  to 
Mm  rapine  of  the  soldiers ; 

The  paaiive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  toaiples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes.->DaTDBR. 

The  motivas  for  resignatians  are  various.  Dlseontent, 
disgust,  and  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary 
Indneemenu  Ibr  men  to  resign  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive einpluynients;  *ri  would  be  a  good  appendix  to 
*  the  art  of  living  and  dying,*'  if  any  one  would  write 
"the  art  of  growing  old,**  and  teach  men  to  rMi^  their 
pretensions  to  tlie  pleasures  of  youth.*— dT»Lx.  Men 
■re  not  so  ready  to  rnumncs  the  pleasures  that  are 
within  their  reach,  as  toseeic  after  those  which  are  out 
«f  their  reach ;  *  For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the  cause 
9t  Christ  is  to  renouTiee  it,  and  to  fly  is  to  desert  il.*~ 
Bovru.  The  abdication  of  a  throne  is  not  always  an 
aet  of  magnanimity,  it  niHy  frequently  result  from 
OBpriceor  necessity;  *Mncb  cratliude  i^due  to  the  nine 
AtMD  their  favoured  poets,  and  much  haih  been  paid :  for 
even  to  tlie  present  hour  they  are  invoked  and  wor- 
ahlnped  by  the  sons  of  verse,  while  all  the  tither  deities 
of  Olympus  have  either  abdicated  their  thrones,  or  been 
dismissed  fh>m  them  with  contempt'— ^iTMaaa land. 

Charles  the  FiAh  abdieaUd  liia  crown,  and  Ills 
minister  resigiud  bis  office  on  the  very  same  day, 
when  both  renounead  the  world  with  lis  allurements 
and  its  troubles. 

We  abandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we  have 
had  an  entire  and  lawful  contnd;  we  abdieaU  nothing 
bat  that  which  we  have  beM  by  a  certain  riglit ;  but  we 
nay  resign  or  rmomce  that  which  may  be  in  our  pos- 
■essioii  only  by  an  act  of  viuienoe.  A  usurper  cannot 
abandon  his  people,  because  lie  has  no  people  over 
whnm  he  can  exert  a  lawful  authority ;  still  less  can  lie 
abdiciOe  a  throne,  because  he  has  no  throne  to  abdicalOt 
bat  he  may  resign  supreme  power,  because  |iower  may 
be  unjustly  held ;  or  he  may  reuounee  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne,  because  preieostons  may  be  fallactous  or 
extravagant. 

Mandon  and  reoign  are  likewise  used  In  a  reflectire 
■ease ;  the  fonner  to  express  an  involuntary  or  culpable 
action,  the  latter  that  which  Is  voluntary  and  proper. 
The  soldiers  of  Etannibal  abandoned  themsnlves  to 
ellbmhiacy  daring  their  winter  quarters  at  Cume; 
*It  is  the  part  of  every  good  man*s  rel^ioa  to  resi^^ » 
Unwelf  to  God's  will.'— CiTHBBai.AND. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  RBFRAIN. 
Hbstain,  In  French  o^stour,  Latin  abstineoy  Is  com- 
pponded  of  ab  or  abs  from  and  tenev  to  keep,  signifying 
lo  keep  one*s  self  from  a  thing  :/9r(ear  boompounded 
of  the  preposlttou  for,  or  from,  and  the  verb  to  bear  or 
carry,  signifying  to  carry  or  take  one's  self  from  a  thing ; 
r^f^Ftrin,  in  Freneh  r^ifr^nsr,  Latin  refmmOt  i*  com- 
pounded of  re  back  and  frmno,  frimi  ji-mniun  a  bridle, 
Mgniiying  to  keep  back  as  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 

The  flrat  of  these  terms  marks  the  leaving  a  thing, 
nd  the  two  others  the  omission  of  an  acUon.  We 
abstain  from  any  object  by  not  making  use  of  it ;  we 
forbear  to  do  or  refrnm  flrom  doing  a  thing  by  not 
ttkliq;  any  part  In  It. 

Abstaining  nnA  forbearing^  are  outward  actions,  but 
Training  n  connected  with  the  operatluns  of  the 
■nnd.  We  may  obsUun  from  the  thing  we  desire,  or 
forbear  to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do;  but  we 
^an  never  refrain  (torn  any  action  without  in  some 
OMasare  losing  our  desire  to  do  it. 

We  abstain  from  whatever  coneenit  oar  food  and 
eltfihhig;  w«/erlfartodowh«twe  Biayhava  portl- 


eular  modves  for  doing;  refrain  from  Who!  we  < 
to  d(t,  or  have  been  In  the  habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Maliometnn  fniih  to  ahsiMn  fVooa 
the  use  of  wine;  but  It  Is  a  Christian  duty  tuforbomr 
doing  an  injury  even  in  return  Air  an  Injury :  and  lo 
refrain  from  all  swearing  and  evil  speaking. 

AbsUnomcs  is  a  virtue  When  we  abstain  trom  that 
which  luiiy  be  hurtful  to  oufselves  t>r  imurious  to 
another;  *Tboiuh  a  man  cannot  abstetin  ffoui  being 
weak,  he  may  from  being  vicmus.'— Annisoa.  Ar* 
bearamee  is  essential  to  preserve  peace  and  good  wll 
between  man  and  man.  Every  one  la  too  liable  lo 
oflSnid,  not  to  have  nintlves  for  forbooring  lo  deal 
harshly  with  the  olTences  of  his  neighbour ;  *  By  for- 
baring  to  do  wliat  may  be  iniincently  doqe,  we  may 
add  hourly  new  vigour  and  rooluiion,  and  secure  tha 
power  of  reslsianoe  when  pleasure  or  inu-rest  ehnH  lend 
their  charms  to  guilt.'— Job nsoii.  If  we  r^oin  fima 
uttering  with  the  lips  the  drat  dictates  of  an  angry  mind, 
we  sh^  be  saved  much  repetitanee  in  fotnre ;  *  If  w« 
conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  his  ftieuMes  and 
senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  orast  delightful  plain,  to 
view  for  the  first  tUtte  the  sensnliy  of  the  sky,  the 
splendour  of  the  si)n,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  glowing  colours  of  the  flowem,  we  eoa 
hardly  believe  It  poasiUe  that  be  should  refmin  Pnm 
bursting  Into  an  eeotacy  of  J«iy,  and  pouring  out  Ms 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  Ibooe  wondero.*— Sia  Wsb- 
LiAM  Jonas. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS.  TEM- 
PERATE 

The  first  of  these  tenns  Is  generick,  the  rest  spedfiek^ 
Abstinent  (v.  Ts  abstain)  renuecls  every  tliti^  thai 
acu  on  the  senses,  and  in  a  Hroltod  sense  applies  parti- 
cuinriy  to  solid  food ;  sober^  from  the  Laiin  m^hm,  or 
M^rtus,  that  is,  sine  ebrius^  not  drunk,  Implies  aa 
abstinence  from  excessive  drinking;  aftirtsiiness,  fraai 
the  Latin  absUmius,  compounded  of  obsMnA  tometaam 
wine,  Implies  the  absteining  from  wine  or  strong  liqtior 
in  general;  ttmperatt^  in  Latin  Issiperatiis,  participle 
of  tempfro  to  moderate  or  reenlate,  implies  a  wdll  regu- 
lated abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sen8u:il.lnd(!lgouoo. 

We  may  be  ci^«Ciiie«U  without  being  oobar^  oobor 
without  being  abstemious^  and  all  together  wichoot 
being  temporaie. 

Ah  absUneitt  man  does  not  eat  or  drink  so  much  ■■ 
he  could  enjoy;  a  sober  man  may  drink  unach  without 
being  afiecied.*  An  ^siemions  man  drlnka  nothlsg 
strong.    A  temperate  man  ciijitys  all  in  a  due  pmpnriioa. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us  bi  be  ahoUnemt, 
either  paitially  or  tninlly :  soAnWy  may  oAen  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  consiiiiiiion.  or  be  prescribed 
by  prudence :  necessity  nmy  dictete  abstsmwusneso^  boK 
nnlliing  short  of  a  well  disclplinf^  luiiid  will  enable  ua 
inbetempertUe.  Diogenes  practised  the  mnsi  rignroua 
ahHinonce:  some  men  have  unjuRllv  nbsalned  a  clis- 
racler  for  eebritty^  whose  liabit  of  btidy  lias  ennWed 
them  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  liquor  even  whea 
taken  to  excess:  It  is  not  uiicotninon  for  {leraons  to 
practise  ahstemiousness  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  drink 
anv  thing  but  water  all  their  lives:  Cyrus  woadiatia^ 
gtiished  by  his  temperance  ta  bis  other  virtuea ;  ha 
shariNl  all  hardships  with  bis  soldiers,  aad  partook  of 
their  frugal  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinence  Is  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtoo^ 
fur  we  arc  taught  to  enjny  Uie  things  which  Providenca 
has  set  before  us ;  *  To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetlioa 
is  I  he  end  of  abstintna^  which  one  of  the  fhilieia 
observes  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  I  be  froundwork  of 
virtue.*— Johnson.  SobrietM  might  to  be  bigb^ 
esteemed  among  the  lower  orders,  where  the  abstimonea 
from  vice  Is  lo  be  regsrded  aa  positive  virtue ;  '  Cratlnna 
carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an  excess,  that  he  got 
the  name  of  ^omroc,  launching  out  In  prolsa  of 
drinking,  and  rallylns  all  sobrielif  out  of  countenanee.' 
— CcTKBEaLANO.  Abstsmiousness  Is  aometimea  Iha 
only  means  of  preserving  health ; 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 

To  lb*  fire  I*  th'  Wood ;  be  mora  abateatSauo, 

Or  else  good  night  your  vow.— SaAKSKAaa. 

Habitual  issipsraace  Is  the  moK  elBcacloiis  meonaoff 

keepinc  both  body  and  mind  in  the  most  rernlar  stata; 

'  If  we  consider  the  lift  of  these  ancient  sages,  a  grool 

•  VhlaTniriar:»fldMr, 
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iwt  9i  whan  phllawpliy  oomlated  In  •  tamperaU  and 
^tlgmwu  course  of  lll^  one  would  ihbik  ilie  Hlb  of  a 
phikMotiher  and  Uie  life  of  a  man  were  of  two  difi^ni 
<aiea.*~ADm80ii. 

MODESTY,  HODERATIOrr.'  TEMPERANCE, 
SOBRIETY. 

JMMealf,  In  FreacJi  wtodeatie,  Latin  siMfettfc,  and 
mo4ermti0m,  in  Laiiii  m0deratw  and  mv^ervr,  iMtli  coiue 
from  m4tdm§  a  measure,  limit,  or  bouiidaiy :  that  ia, 
taning  a  OMaeure  or  rule ;  Ummtrmmee^  in  Latin  ttmpg- 
rwtfio,  rroin  tempus  liuie,Miiiilles  fijsiiig  a  tine  or  term 
i9.JaM*»enl)i  amhiHf  iv.  Jibstinmit), 

JMaetf  \iem  in  itie  udiid.  and  in  tlie  lone  of  fMing : 
m04trmiiom  raipeetii  itie  deMlres:  n^dtolf  la  a  principle 
IbataeisdtoeretlonaUy;  «i«dep«lwiKiaaruleorJln«that 
aciaaa  a  reMralot  on  tiie  views  and  tlie  outward  cob- 
4uet. 

MoiaUjf  eonslsls  in  a  fair  and  medium  estlmale  of 
«ae*s  cliaraeter  and  qualificaiion ;  it  guards  a  uian 
afaiuat  too  bigh  an  estimate ;  It  racommends  Bo  Irim  an 
ealiniaie  below  the  reality:  mederatton coiiaisis  in  a 
auUable  regulation  of  one's  desires,  demands,  and  ez- 
pectatioas;  it  oonsequetitly  depeuds  very  often  on 
SMdisCy  as  its  groundwork :  he  wlio  ttiiuks  m^desUy 
of  bis  own  ac^uirenieuts,  his  own  perlbnuances,  and 
Ms  own  merUa^  will  be  wuidermu  in  his  expectations  of 
praise,  rewaid,  and  reootnpeiise :  tie^  on  the  other  baud, 
wbn  overeaten  his<»wn  Abilities  and  (jualifleacions,  will 
equally  overrate  tlie  use  he  makes  of  tii«fui,  and  conse- 
quently be  ismrsderste  in  the  price  ivlticb  he  sets  upon 
bis  iervlees:  la  such  case*,  thererure,  modestg  and 
flMd*r«lMM  are  to  each  oUier  as  cauM  and  effiwt ;  but 
tbera  may  be  modestf  witliout  moderations  and  modera- 
lisA  withnui  modettf.  Modtttn  is  aVeniinient  confined 
to  oMe*s  self  sa  the  (ibject,  and  eonsitfiing  lotely  of  one's 
lodgement  of  what  one  is,  and  what  one  does.  Jtodt- 
rsCwis  aa  Is  evident  from  the  above,  extends  to  objects 
dnt  are  external  of  oureelves:  iR«dwey,  rather  than 
««dera£iMt,  belongs  to  an  author;  modtrttwmy  railier 
Una  Bisde«Ef ,  belongs  to  a  tradefinan,  or  a  man  wlio 
km  gaina  10  make  and  purposes  to  answer;  *l  may 
msdescip conclude,  that  whatever  errours  there  may  be 
to  this  play,  there  are  not  those  which  have  been  ob- 
leeiad  to  it.*— ENltdsr. 
•  Equally  inor*d 

By  swdcratsMi  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse;— Miltom. 

JMefCy  shieMsa  man  from  nortlficatkHi  and  dlsap- 
■cdutments,  which  assail  the  seifc«»ncciied  man  m 
every  direction :  a  modett  man  conciliates  the  esteem 
even  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  he  disarms  the  resent- 
ments of  those  who  feel  themselves  most  injured  by  his 
•nperiority ;  he  makes  all  pleased  with  him  by  making 
Iheni  at  ease  with  tlieuiselves:  the  self-conceited  man, 
on  the  contrary,  sets  tlie  whole  world  against  himself, 
tecnuse  he  sets  himself  agaioft  every  body ;  every  one 
li  out  of  humour  with  him,  bucause  be  makes  ihem  111 
•tease  with  tbemselveB  white  in  his  company ; 
There  *s  a  proud  utodeHu  in  merit !— Deyobk. 

JMsrotum  protecii  a  man  equally  ftom  iiOostice  on 
fhe  ouc  iiand,  and  imposition  on  ibe  other :  he  who  is 
Sisderal«  himself  uiakes  others  so ;  for  every  one  flnds 
his  advantage  in  keeiaug  wiUiin  that  bound  which  if  as 
convenient  bi  himself  as  to  his  neighbour :  the  world 
will  always  do  this  himiage  to  real  goodness,  that  they 
wiU  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practise  it,  and  they  wilt 
fractise  it  to  the  utni<«l  extent  that  tiieir  passious  will 
adtow  tbem.  jtfsdssty.  as  a  female  virtue,  has  regard 
•oMy  10  the  conduct  of  females  with  the  oilier  sex,  and 
fa  still  more  dtsUnguished  from  mUeration  than  in  the 
tanMsrcta^  ... 

ModerUian  is  the  measure  of  one's  desires,  one's  ha- 
MiB,  one's  actions  and  one's  words ;  temperanee  Is  the 
adapuikm  of  the  time  or  wason  for  particular  feetings, 
jwlioiw,  or  words :  a  man  is  Mid  to  be  moderaU  in  his 
principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or  middle  courre  of 
ibiiikfiig ;  it  raUier  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  perwn : 
he  is  laid  tn  be  Umperau  in  his  anger,  if  he  do  not 
Mxffer  it  to  break  out  into  any  excesses ;  tempermue 
cbaraaerixes  the  fiensnn  rather  than  the  ihln« ;  *  These 
■re  the  tenets  wh>ch  the  moderatest  of  the  RomanisS 
via  not  venture  i»  alBrm.'— SMALXXDoa. 

She  •*  not  fi»rward,  but  modest  ns  the  dove, 
She  *»  not  hot,  but  ttrnportU  as  the  mom. 

tSBAKSFBAftS. 


A  moderate  roan  in  politicks  endeavours  to  steer 
clear  of  sll  party  spirit,  and  is  consequently  so  temperata 
In  his  language  as  to  provoke  no  aidronstty ;  *  Few 
iinraiigues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days  of  yoor 
leaxue  in  Prance,  or  in  the  days  of  our  solemn  league 
and  covenant  in  England,  have  ever  breathed  leas  of 
the  spirit  of  siod«Ta<tsn  tlian  this  lecture -In  tlie  Old 
Jewry.'— BuRKB.  '  Temperate  mirth  is  not  extin- 
guished by  old  sge.'— Blair.  Moderation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  thing  is  esieniial  in  order  to  obtain  the 
purest  pleasure:  and  <«mpera«ce,  which  absolute^ 
uken  is  liabitual  moderation^  is  always  attended  with 
the  happiest  elfecu  to  one's  coostitutkNi ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  any  deviation  from  temperaneej  even  in  a 
single  instance,  is  always  punhdied  with  bodily  pain 
and  sickness. 

Timveranee  and  oobriettf  have  already  been  const 
dered  lu  their  proper  application,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  their  improper  application  (v.  Metitun£^. 
Ttmperanee  is  an  action ;  it  is  the  tempering  of  our 
words  and  actimia  to  tlie  circitmstances:  sobriety  ia  9^ 
state  in  which  one  la  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who  is  inioxt- 
caied  with  wine  runs  into  excesses,  and  loses  that 
power  of  guiding  himself  which  be  has  when  he  Is 
sober  or  fVee  from  all  IntoxicatkNi,  so  is  he  who  Is 
intoxicated  with  any  passion,  in  like  manner,  liurried 
away  Inin  irregularities  whicli  a  man  In  his  right  sensea 
wilt  not  be  guilty  of:  sobrietf  Is,  iheretbre,  the  state 
of  being  in  one's  right  or  sober  senses ;  and  sobri^  la 
with  regard  to  temperaneey  as  a  cause  in  the  effect: 
sobrietf  of  mind  will  not  only  produce  moderation  ami 
temperance^  but  extend  its  inflnence'to  the  whole  ccm- 
duci  of  a  man  in  every  relation  and  circumstance,  tb 
his  internal  sentiments  and  his  external  behaviour: 
bence  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien  or  deport- 
ment, sobriety  in  one's  dress  and  manners,  s«briety  In 
une's  religious  ouinions  and  observances ;  '  The  vine* 
give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  so^er  man.* 
—Taylor.  'Auotlier,  who  had  a  great  genius  (br 
tragedy,  foltowing  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  mada 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad, 
there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had.'— Drydbr. 


thy  ckise  curtains,  love-perfonning  night. 


Spread.  .  ^     -    - 

Thouss*«r^uited  matron,  all  In  black.— SBAXsrBAmBr 

CHABTTTY,  CONTINENCE,  MODESTY. 

dosftfy,  in  French  ckastiU^  Latin  easii  as,  cooMt 
from  eaotns  pure,  and  the  Hebrew  JD'Xp  sacred;  com- 
tinenee^  in  French  eontinemeef  Latin  estrttantjs,  fkom 
eontinens  and  eontiweo,  signifies  the  act  of  keeping 
one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  emphiyed  in  relation  to 
the  pleasurn  of  renra :  both  are  virtues,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  in  tiieir  characterleticks. 

•  Ckaotity  prescribes  rules  for  the  indulgence  of 
these  pleasures;  eontineneo  altogether  interdicts  their 
use.  Ckastiiy  extends  its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  tn  the  object  which  it  promses  to 
regulate;  It  controls  the  thnogbis,  words,  tooks,  atO- 
(udi»,  food,  dress,  company,  and  in  short  the  whote 
mode  of  living :  continenee  simply  confines  ttself  to  thn 
privations  of  the  pleasnres  theiiiwlves:  it  is  possibiC| 
therefore,  to  be  eka»U  without  being  eoniimentt  and 
continent  without  being  ekaste. 

Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  conditions; 
continence  belongs  only  to  a  state  of  celibacy :  the 
Christian  religion  enjoins  chastity,  as  a  positive  duto 
on  all  its  followers;  tlie  Romish  religion  enjoins  cenO- 
nenee  on  its  clerical  membcTs:  old  age  rendera  man 
continent,  although  It  seldom  makes  them  chasU  ;         ' 

It  fails  me  han  to  write  of  chastity^ 

Thai  fairest  virtue  (kr  above  the  restw  •Srsnaui. 


•When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  dhniples  an  absd. 
nence  from  beans,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  an  In- 
junction only  of  rsm»ii«iey .'— Browh  ( Vvlfor  Errors). 
Chftstity  and  e««(in«iic«  have  special  regard  to  tte 
oniward  conduct ,  modesty  goes  farther,  it  Is  an  bsU- 
tual  fianip  nf  mind,  which  prencrlbes  a  limit  to  all  the , 
desires.  When  modesty  shows  Itself  by  an  external 
sisii,  it  is  to  iMj  seen  nioslly  In  the  behaviour ;  ImtcAssOlf 
shows  itself  more  commonly  in  the  conduct.    W« 

•  Beaux^e :  **  CbastU^,  continenee.** 
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rkof  a««4MtUiifh,iiotorael««(0bluflli.  When 
term  ekattftif  m  applied  to  the  wind  it  denotes  a 
ebastetiod  mind,  or  a  cha«iened  tone  of  feeling,  which 
Imu  been  evidentJy  acquired ;  but  mode$t^  reBiiUs  from 
the  naturmi  character,  or  from  earlv  formed  bablta. 
Modesty  la  the  peculiar  characteristick  of  a  vlrtuoiu 
female,  and  la  the  aafefuard  of  virtue  When  a 
woman  baa  laid  aside  her  modestg^  elie  will  not  lona 
ivtain  her  ehantitf;  *0f  tlie  general  character  of 
women,  which  Is  me^ty,  he  has  taken  a  most  beco- 
minf  care :  for  bis  amorous  expressions  go  no  ikither 
than  virtua  may  allow.'—DaYDaN. 

MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITY. 
Moderatimi  (e.  Modettg)  is  the  characteristick  of 
the  perran ;  wtediteritf^  implying  the  mean  or  medium, 
characlerizes  the  condition :  moderatUn  is  a  vtnue  of 
no  small  importance  for  beiayi  who  And  ezceaa  in  every 
IbbigtobeanevU; 

Such  msdcralieN.with  thy  bounty  Join, 

That  thou  luay'st  nothing  give  that  Is  not  thine. 

DCNHAM. 

Jdtdi&tritf  In  external  circumstances  Is  exempt  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  or  riches ; 
*  JtfMitfcn'ty  only  of  enjoyment  Is  allowed  to  man.'— 
Ui.iia. 

MEAN,  MEDIUM. 
Jifeen  Is  but  a  contraction  of  sMA'wn,  which  si|^ 
nifies  in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  term  smoii  is  used 
abstractedly  In  all  speculative  mattefv:  there  Is  a 
fSMn  in  opiniona  between  the  two  extremes;  this 
vua%  Is  doubtless  the  |ioint  nearett  to  truth,  and  has 
been  denominated  the  goUen  SMaa,  from  its  supposed 
excellence; 

The  man  within  the  golden  aissa. 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 
Securely  views  the  ruin'd  cell 
Wl)ere  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell 

Fruicis. 
MeMum  Is  employed  in  practical  matteis;  eomputa- 
lions  are  often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or  too 
low :  the  ««/t«m  Is  in  this  case  the  one  most  to  he 
preferred.  The  moralist  will  alwavs  recommend  the 
mcnn  in  all  opinions  tliat  widely  didler  from  each  other : 
our  pawinns  always  recommend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  insolent  resistance  or  mean 
compliance ;  but  dlwretion  recommends  tlie  mtdinm 
3r  middle  courae  In  such  mauers.  This  term  Is  hnw- 
aver  mneily  used  to  denote  miy  intervening  object, 
which  may  serve  as  a  middle  point ;  'Hewholooka 
upon  the  soul  Ihmugh  Its  outward  acltons,  often  aees 
it  through  a  deoeitAil  aisdhiai.*— Aooisoa. 


BECOMING,  DECENT,  SBEMLT,  FIT.  SUITA- 
BLE. 

B*eon»fmf^  from  ftscew^,  compounded  of  he  and 
sMie,  slgiilAes  coming  in  lis  niace ;  ckceaf ,  in  French 
decenty  in  Latin  deeeue,  pnrtfciiile  of  deceo,  from  the 
Greek  aAccc,  and  tne  Chaldee  HDT  to  beseem,  signifies 
the  quality  of  beseeming  and  befitting ;  seemlfy  com- 
pounded of  eeem  to  ap|)ear,  and  |y  or  like,  Piitnifies 
likely  or  pleasant  In  aiipearanee;  Jli  and  euitakU  are 
explained  under  the  article  Fit. 

Wbnt  h  heeewimg  respects  the  manner  of  being  in 
society,  such  aa  it  ought  to  be.  as  to  person,  rime,  and 
place.  Deune^  nvards  the  manner  of  displaying 
one*s  self,  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Seent- 
Imess  is  very  similar  in  sense  to  decency:  but  ifs  ap- 
plication is  confined  only  to  such  thlnps  as  immediately 
strike  the  observer.  FVeM#s  and  enitabUneee  relate 
to  the  disposition,  arraniement,  and  order  <.f  either 
being  or  doing,  according  to  penom,  ihlnp,  or  eircuni- 
Kunces. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  extertonr  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  view :  decency  involves  moral  propriety ;  It 
to  regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good  breedinff: 
aeemUnese  is  deeme^  In  the  minor  morals,  or  in  onr 
behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  otiieia :  JUneee  is 
rpfpilnied  by  local  circumstances,  and  euitablenesf  hv 
the  established  customs  and  Ui^aees  of  society.  The 
dresi  of  a  woman  ii«  becoming  when  it  renders  her  per- 
son more  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  Is  dwent  if  it  in  no 


wise  frfftnd  modesty :  it  is  laueemiy  if  in  any  tan% 
Iwwever  uivial,  it  violates  decorum:  it  is  i<  if  it  be 
what  the  occasion  requires ;  It  Is  ouUoJbU  If  it  be  ac- 
cording to  ilie  rank  and  cliaracter  of  Uie  wearer.  Wbal 
is  hecomiMg  varies  'for  every  individual ;  the  age,  tlM 
complejJon,  the  suture,  and  ilie  habits  of  the  person 
must  be  consulted  in  order  to  obuin  tlie  appearaaea 
which  ia  becomxhg ;  what  hecomee  a  young  tewale,  er 
one  of  Air  complexion,  may  not  beeowie  ouit  who  Is 
ihrther  advanced  in  life,  or  who  has  dark  features! 
decemcff  and  eeemlincee  are  one  and  tlie  same  for  aU ; 
all  civilized  nations  have  drawn  the  exact  line  between 
the  decent  and  indeeemt^  although  Itehinn  may  suma- 
limes  draw  females  aside  from  this  line,  and  cause  tlM« 
to  be  «iu««si<|r  If  not  expreaaly  tadeecnt :  JUneso  varies 
with  the  seasons,  or  tlie  circunistaoces  of  petsons; 
what  is  jCt  for  the  winter  is  %mJU  for  Uie  summer,  or 
what  is  fit  for  dry  weather  is  «i^  fbr  the  wet ;  what 
to  JU  for  town  to  not  It  for  the  country ;  what  to  JU, 
for  a  healthy  person  to  not  J(t  for  one  that  to  inlinn: 
evitakUneee  aoeoumiodaies  Itself  to  the  external  cir- 
cumsiances  and  conditions  of  persons ;  the  litMise,  the 
fiirnlture,  and  equipaie  of  a  prince,  must  be  tmiUMo 
to  his  rank ;  the  retinue  of  an  ambaamdor  must  be 
enitabU  to  the  character  which  he  has  to  aiaiatain, 
and  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  Importance  of  tin 
nation,  whoee  monarch  he  represents;  » Raphael, 
amid  hto  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shows 
Mich  a  dignity  and  condesceoskm  in  all  hto  speech  and 
behaviour,  as  are  euiuile  to  a  superiour  nature.*— A]»- 
rnsoN. 

Gravity  becomee  a  Judge,  or  a  dergyman,  at  aR 
times:  an  unassuming  tone  is  becoming  In  a  child 
when  headdresses  htosuperioun;  'Nothing  ought  te 
be  held  laudable  or  beeomntg,  but  what  iialnre 'itself 
should  prompt  us  to  tliink  so.'— 6tbblk.  I>sceMy 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  wbeif  we  are  ia 
the  house  of  mourning  or  prayer;  It  Is  indeeemt  for  a 
child  on  tlie  commission  or  a  fault  io  alRxt  a  caideas 
unconcern  In  the  pnssenoe  of  those  whom  he  has 
olTeoded;  *A  Gotlitok  bishop^  perhaps,  thought  it 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  panJcular  shoes 
or  slippers;  another  fancied  it  would  be  very  decml 
if  such  a  pan  of  publick  devotions  was  perlbrnied  whh 
a  mitre  on  bto  head.'— Adoison.  5eeai<racss  to  an 
essential  part  of  good  mannem;  to  betoudia  ouala 
discourae,  to  use  expressions  not  authorized  in  cutii* 
vated  society,  or  to  discover  a  capiiiHis  or  tenackma 
temper  in  one*B  social  Iniercouiae  with  olhea  are  sa 
ssesiiy  things; 

1  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seem^r  answer  to  sudi  persons. 

BBAKSnARB. 

There  to  a  filnete  or  m^filmeee  In  peiaons  fbr  each 
other's  society :  education  fiu  a  penon  for  the  sociesy 
of  the  iiobte,  the  wealthy,  tlw  poliU),  and  the  leamadL 
There  to  also  a  fitneee  of  thinn  for  persona  accordiM 
to  their  circumstancss ;  *  To  the  wiser  Judgemeotof 
God  it  must  be  tonio  determine  what  to  JU  to  be  be- 
stowed, and  what  10  be  withlieM.*— Buiia.  There  to 
a  ettitnbleneee  in  pcople*s  lempers  f<»r  each  <ither ;  such 
a  ouitabiUty  is  particularly  requisite  for  thoM  who  ai« 
destined  to  live  togetlier:  selfish  people,  with  oppoalta 
taste  and  habits,  can  never  be  ouilable  cntnpauiona; 
*  He  creates  those  sympathies  and  enitabUmeoe  of  n»> 
ture  that  are  tlie  foundation  of  all  true  friendehlp,  ma4 
by  his  providence  bringi  pereoiis  so  aflboied  togetlier ' 
— Sotrra. 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  decency  and  dseoraM  are  both  derived  tnm 
the  same  word  («.  Beeeiming).  Ibey  have  acquired  ft 
distinction  in  their  sense  and  appUcaiion.  JJecatem 
respects  a  man's  conduct;  deeonim  his  behaviimr:  a 
person  oondueu  himself  with  decency;  he  behaw 
with  decorum. 

Indecency  to  a  vice;  it  to  the  violation  of  pnblick  or 
private  morals:  indecorum  to  a  fault;  It  ofleiids  tte 
feelinjts  of  those  wlw  witness  U.  Nothing  but  a  do- 
praved  mind  can  lead  Co  ixdscnC  practices:  iiNli«cre- 
lion  and  thnughiiecsness  may  sometimes  give  rjae  to 
iliat  which  to  utdscorons.  Decency  enjoina  upon  nfl 
relatives,  ncooniing  to  the  proximity  of  their  retatioo- 
ship.  to  slinw  ceruin  marks  of  respect  bi  tlie  ineutorr 
of  the  dead:  'Even  rHigion  Ih^lt,  unless  de^m^m  Im 
the  handmaid  which  walls  upon  her,  to  apt  to  Diak* 
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MMile  appear  cnllty  of  KmnMiB  and  Hl-hiimoiir,;— 
Stkotatoiu  Rt^pml  for  tiM  fcelthgi  of  oUiera  enjolna 
a  c«ruUi  outward  deeonm  upon  every  one  who  at- 
Miuto  a  fuuerai ;  *  I  will  admit  that  a  line  woman  of 
a  certain  raiilt  cannot  have  too  many  real  vices ;  but 
at  the  Auie  iluie  i  do  Ineixt  upon  it,  that  it  la  enenUally 
her  iuieretft  not  to  have  ilie  appearance  of  any  one. 
Tljie  dee^rum^  I  confen,  will  conceal  her  conquests : 
but  on  Uio  other  hand,  if  she  will  be  pieased  to  redect 
that  thnee  conquerts  are  known  sooner  or  later,  she 
will  not  upon  an  average  find  berMdf  a  loser.*— Cbks- 
TaariaLo. 

IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  BHAIKELESS. 
fmrnodut  signifies  the  want  of  modutf;  impudent 
and  aktLmOw  siguil'y  wlUmut  •kmmt, 

Tlie  immodut  is  leM  Uian  either  the  impudeM  or 
shamfUu :  an  immo4«st  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament 
of  her  sex,  and  puu  on  another  garb  tliatis  leas  beaim- 
log ;  but  her  Heart  need  not  be  corrupt  until  she  be- 
cnniea  impudent :  she  wanis  a  good  quality  when  she 
ia  immodut ;  aim  is  poasesMed  of  a  pcwiUvely  bad  qiin- 
lity  when  she  is  in^ndtnt.  Tliere  is  always  liope  that 
muimmoiUat  wiMuan  may  be  seiadbleof  hererrour,  and 
atnetid ;  but  of  an  impudaU  woman  there  is  no  such 
cliancc,  she  is  radically  corrupt;  *Musicic  dilTuws  a 
calm  all  around  us,  and  makes  us  drop  all  tiKwe  immo- 
dest tlioiiglils  which  wouM  be  a  hindrance  to  us  in  the 
perlnriimfice  of  tlie  great  duty  of  Uianksgiving.*— 
BpKCTAToa.  *  1  am  at  once  equally  fearful  (if  Hparlug 
you,  and  of  beuig  too  iiHpmdmU  a  correcuir/— Popk. 

Impudent  may  cliaracteriae  tlie  person  or  the  thing: 
MkMmeUes  eharncierizes  the  peratni.  A  peraim's  uir, 
look,  and  words,  are  impmdent,  when  contrary  to  all 
imtdeMy :  the  pennu  himaclf  is  ekamdeee  who  Is  de- 
void of  all  seiue  of  ekame ; 

The  sole  renione  his  greedy  heart  can  feel 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  hi:«  murdering  steel ; 
Skamdees  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  Ills  way, 
And  no  leai  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

CUMBBaLAMD. 


contrary  or  give  up  with  an  oath ;  rseonf.  In  Latin 
reeawto,  Is  compounded  of  the  privative  r«  and  eoato 
to  sinj;  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict  by 
a  counter  declaration ;  retract,  in  Laiin  raraetue,  par 
ttciple  of  retrmko^  is  compounded  of  r«  back  and  IroAs 
to  draw,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been  let  go; 
revoke  and  reeaU  have  the  same  original  sense  as 
rumUt  witli  this  difierence  only,  that  the  wiird  cotf, 
which  is  expresaed  also  by  ooie,  or  In  Latin  voce.  Im- 
plies an  action  more  suited  to  a  multitude  than  the 
word  canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude. 

We  atfjwro  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine,  we  re- 
trau  a  oromise,  we  revoke  a  command,  we  recM  an 
expression. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed  la  renounced  by 
alfjnr«Uion  ; 

The  pontiff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece. 
Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons  I 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains, 
Yettow  with  grain,  al^«  his  hateful  sway. 

SnBMBTOMK. 

What  has  been  publickly  maintained  as  a  settled 
point  of  belief  is  given  up  by  reeanttngr ;  *  A  fUsa 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted  tor  the  sake  of  him  whoea 
reputation  may  be  injured.*— Johmson.  What  baa 
been  pledged  m  as  to  gain  creilii  is  contradicted  by  re- 
tracting: 'When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that 
these  were  futile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socrates, 
1  will  Tftract  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him  for  the 
conviction.*— Cumberland.  What  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  an  act  of  authority  is  rendered  null  by 
revocation;  *  What  reason  is  there,  but  that  those 
grantti  and  privileges  should  be  revoked  or  reduced  to 
their  first  Intention.*— Spkhsbb.  What  has  been  mia- 
s|iokeu  through  Inadvertence  or  mistake  Is  rectified  by 
reeallinff  the  words ; 

*T  Is  done,  and  since  *t  Is  done  't  is  past  reeail, 
And  since  't  is  paat  recall  must  be  forgotten. 

Dbtdbk. 
Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recanted  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation,  yet  he  soon  aller  recalled  his 
words,  and  died  boklly  for  his  faith.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  abjured  Calvinism,  but  be  did  not  rriraet  the 
promise  which  he  had  mude  to  the  Calvinists  of  hla 
protection.  Louis  XIV.  dnive  many  of  his  best  sub- 
jects from  France  by  revoking-  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Interest  but  too  oAen  leads  men  to  abjure  their 
(bith ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punishment  leads  tlieni  to 
recant  tlieir  opinions ;  the  want  of  principle  dictates 
the  retracting  of  one's  promise ;  Instability  is  the  ordi- 
nary cause  (or  revoking  decrees ;  a  love  of  precision 


INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELICATE. 

tadrcent  is  the  contrary  of  decent  (o.  Becoming),  im- 
veedeet  the  contrary  <if  modeet  (o.  Modeet)^  indelicate 
the  contrary  of  delicate  (v.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodeetn  violate  the  fundamental 
princi|iles  of  morality :  the  former  however  in  external 
matters,  as  dreva,  words,  and  i<M>ks ;  the  latter  in  con- 
duct and  disnotfiticm.    A  person  may  l»e  indecent  for      -  ,        ...  "-   ,  •  j.     .  ;,     e  i_« 
want  of  eithi  knowing  or  thinking  better ;  but  ii  female    connnmdy  hiduces  a  speaker  or  writer  to  rueU  a  falaa 

cannot  be  habiuially  immodeet  without  radical  cor-    expre«ton.  

miition  of  principle.  Indecency  may  be  a  jMirthil,  im- 
wuedeety  is  a  iwsitive  and  entire  breach  of  the  moral 
law.      -    •  " " .--  -i-.-  :- 


tndecencf  belongs  to  botli  sexes ;  immadesly  is 
peciuiarly  applicable  to  the  miscfniduct  of  reiimles ; 
•The  Dublsian  ^>iitains  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more 
mdeeency  and  blnfphemy,  iIihii  1  ever  saw  collected  in 
one  single  volume.*— StR  Wn.  Jonks. 
Jmmodeet  words  admit  <»f  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  Is  want  of  sense. 

RUSCOMXOR. 

Indecency  Is  lesa  than  imModeeVy,  but  more  than  tx- 
iOicaey:  they  botli  renpoct  llie  outward  behaviour; 
but  the  former  springs  fnmi  Illicit  or  uncurbed  desire ; 
indelicaey  from  iho  want  of  eilucntion.  It  is  a  great 
mdeecncy  for  a  man  to  marry  again  very  quickly  at\er 
the  death  of  his  wife;  but  a  still  greater  indcmey  for 
a  woman  to  put  such  mi  aflrnnt  on  lier  deceased  hus- 
band: it  Is  a  great  indrUeacy  In  any  one  to  break  in 
upon  the  rellreiiient  of  such  aa  are  In  sorrow  and 
mourning.  It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
perwms  as  ninny  di»  whom  we  cannot  call  immedeel 
women ;  it  to  indelicate  for  females  to  engage  In  mas- 
culine exercises;  'Your  pajiers  would  he  chargeable 
with  something  worw  than  indelicacy,  did  you  treat 
the  detestable  sin  of  uncleanness  in  Uie  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.'— Spkctatob. 

TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  REVOKE, 
RECALL. 
Jl*jare,  In  Latin  abjaro.  Is  compounded  of  the  pri- 
tative  ah  and  /are  to  swear,  signify iiig  to  swear  to  the 


TO  ABOLISTI,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL, 
UEVOICB,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 
Abolish,  in  French  abelir,  Latin  abolto,  to  com- 
pounded of  ab  and  oUo  to  lose  the  smell,  signifying 
to  lose  every  trace  of  former  existence ;  abragate.  In 
French  abroger,  Latin  abrogatns,  participle  of  oAtvjfv, 
comimundeil  of  o^  and  rego  to  ask,  signifies  literally  to 
ask  away,  or  to  ask  thai  a  thing  may  be  done  away ; 
in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  among  whom 
no  law  was  valid  unless  the  consent  of  the  people  was 
obtained  by  asking,  and  In  like  manner  no  law  was 
nnmade  witlmut  asking  their  consent;  rmeal,  In 
French  rappeler,  from  the  Latin  words  re  and  appcUe, 
Ktgnifles  hterally  to  call  back  or  unsay  what  has  been 
said,  which  Is  in  like  manner  the  original  meaning  of 
revoke ;  annul,  in  French  annnUer,  comes  from  hnUs, 
In  Latin  nikil,  sipnifylng  to  reduce  to  nothing  ;  cancel^ 
in  French  cancMer.  comes  from  the  Latin  cancello  la 
cut  crosswise,  signifying  to  strike  out  crosswise,  that  is, 
to  cross  out. 

Aboliek  to  a  more  gradual  nrncer ilnf  than  abrogate 
or  any  of  the  other  actions.  Disuse  aholiekee ;  a  posl- 
!ive  Interference  to  necessary  to  ahrogaie.  The  tcinner 
Is  employed  with  regard  to  cnstnma :  tlie  larier  with  ra- 
trard  to  the  authorised  transactions  of  mankind ;  *  The 
lona-C(mtiniied  wars  between  the  Engltoh  and  tha 
Sonui,  had  then  ratoed  invincible  Jealousira  and  hiita, 
ivhieli  kms  continued  peace  hath  since  aboUehed.*'" 
SiaJoBN  Hatward.  'Solon  abrogated  all  Draco*! 
^nllgllillary  laws,  except  those  that  aSooied  murder  '-> 
CuxasaLAMO. 
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Laivf  are  repealed  or  ahregattd;  bat  the  former  of 
tlMHu  terms  ia  iiioetly  In  luodern  uk,  ibe  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  ibe  proceedings  of  the  ancleiits.  Edicts  aie 
rwoked.  Omcial  pruceediiin,  contracts.  &c.  are  on- 
muUed,     Deeds,   bonds,  obligations,  debts,   dec.  ore 


The  Introduction  of  new  customs  will  cause  the 
eiMition  of  the  old.  '  On  tiie  pirliauient's  part  It  was 
propueed  tbat  ali  tlte  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters 
nigiit  be  immediately  taken  away  and  abotuked.*— 
CLAKaMDON.  None  can  repeal^  but  tiiose  tiiat  have 
tbe  power  to  make  laws;  'If  the  Presbyu^rlans should 
obtain  tlieir  ends,  1  cnuld  not  be  sorry  to  tfml  tlieoi 
mistaken  in  the  point  wiiich  they  have  most  at  heart, 
l»ytbe  repeui  of  Uie  teal:  1  mean  Ute  benefit  of  eiii- 
ploynients.'— ffwirr.  The  revocatutH  of  any  edict  is 
the  individual  act  of  one  who  has  tbe  power  to  pub- 
lish it;  *  When  we  abrogaU  a  law  as  bein;  HI  made, 
the  wiMile  cause  for  which  it  lia«  been  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  ountelves  with  folly  1'— Hookkr.  To  annul 
may  be  tlie  act  of  superiour  authority,  or  an  agri'e- 
ment  between  ttie  parties  from  whom  the  act  ema- 
nated ;  a  reciprocal  obligatinu  Is  annulled  by  the  niu- 
tnal  consent  of  those  wTio  have  imposed  it  on  each 
otiier :  but  if  ihe  obligaUon  be  an  autbortialive  act,  tlic 
eamMUMnt  must  be  so  too; 

•     w    ..  .  I  will  annnl 

nj  the  hiffh  power  with  which  Uie  laws  invKst  me, 
Those  guilty  forms  in  which  yon  have  entrapp'd, 
Basely  entrapp'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials. 
My  qneeo  betroih'd.— Thomsoii 
To  cancel  is  the  act  of  an  Individual  towards  another 
on  whiun  he  has  a  legal  demand;  an  obligation  may 
IR  cancelled,  elllMr  by  a  resignation  of  right  on  tbe 
part  of  the  one  to  whnm  it  belonged,  Or  a  satisfaction 
of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  tiie  obliged  iiersna; 
This  hour  makes  rnendaliipa  which  he  break*  tlie 

next. 
And  every  breach  auppllos  a  vtie  pretext, 
Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past, 
If  in  a  thousand  you  deny  tiie  last. 

Cumbbrulnd. 
A  change  of  taate,  aided  liy  poHtlcal  circumsiancM, 
bas  caused  tlie  abeUtian  of  justs  and  toyrimraents  and 
other  niilirary  sports  in  Europe.  The  Roman  people 
■onietimes  abroftated  from  party  spirit  what  the  magis- 
trates enacted  lor  the  anod  of  the  repuUlek ;  the  same 
resileaa  temper  would  lend  many  to  wish  for  tlie  repeal 
of  the  most  salutary  acts  of  our  parliament. 

Cai»rice,  which  has  often  dictated  Uie  proclamatinn 
of  a  decree  in  arbitrary  governuieuta,  liaa  oocMioned 
Rs  revocation  after  a  short  interval. 

h.lL*ir*"?'' ■i!..''"****"i  ^  f""'*'  ProcWHilng.  which 
nave  been  decided  upon  hastily. 

A  generous  man  may  be  willing  to  emuel  a  debt; 

but  a  grateful  man  preserv»*a  Uie  debt  io  ids  mind,  and 

wiU  never  auifer  it  lo  be  cemcclUi. 

TO  BUJT  OCTT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR  ERASE. 
EFFACE,  CANCEL,  OBLITERATE.  ^ 
Blot  is  In  ali  pmbabilliy  a  variaUon  of  smi,  signify- 
ing to  cover  over  wiUi  a  Mot;  expunge,  (nLmttn  i- 
fungo^  cniiiponnded  of  ex  and  punge  to  prick,  slaniflea 
fc  p..tout  by  pricking  with  the  W,  eroTe^colS^SZ 
tbe  Lnun  era#«*,  participle  of  sro^s,  that  is, sand  rado 

of  the  Latin  e  and  facto  to  make,  signifkw  literally  to 
make  or  Diit  out;  cancel.  In  French  canceUer,  Lartn 
eanccUo,  from  canceUi  latUee-work,  signifles  to  strike 
out  w.ih  croSH  lines;  obUteraU,  In  Latin  oiUterSu^, 
participle  of  obliiero,  compounded  of  ob  and  t^Si' 
•Ignifi  « to  cover  ovf»r  leiie™.  *» 

All  these  terms  obvlou}«ly  refer  to  ehanrJi>ni  thur  «r<> 
lmpre^donb.idlea;  the^rrtthreJawShTSi  nr^Sr 

bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the  nrtion  Is  perfor^ 
Leiiers  are  Hotted  out,  »  Uiat  Uiey  cannST  be^ 
Rfsniii :  they  are  expunged,  it>  as  to  sif nlfy  that  they 
cannot  grand  f.jr  any  thing:  they  are  erased,  m  that 
Ibe  i.p.ice  may  be  renerupled  wlUi  wrIUng.  The  lart 
Uiree  arc  exfended  in  Uieir  application  to  other  eha 
facteni  formed  ou  other  subsiaiices:  ^ocs  is  general 


and  doea  not  derfgnate  elUier  Uia  manuer  or  the  ob- 
ject:  insKTiptions  on  stone  may  be  efoced,  which  are 
rubbed  off  M>as  not  to  be  viable :  cancel  is  priiiclpailr 
coullned  to  written  or  printed  characten:  Uiey^tre 
canceUed  by  strikiog  through  Uiem  with  the  pen :  in 
this  manner,  leavrs  or  pages  of  a  book  ar«  comceiM 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  pan  of  a  work* 
obbteraie  is  said  of  all  characters,  but  wlUmut  dednini 
the  mode  Iik which  they  are  put  out;  letters  are  »b^ 
teratsd,  which  are  in  any  way  made  illegible. 

Eface  applies  lo  images,  or  tbe  representations  of 
tliingn;  in  this  manlier  the  likeness  of  a  peiMNi  may 
be  tiffaced  from  a  statue;  cancel  respects  Uie  subjea 
winch  is  written  or  printed ;  obliteraU  respects  tbe 
single  letters  which  canetituU  words. 

Effacing  is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  aciioo 
on  Uie  Uiing  which  is  ^^ed;  in  Uils  manner  writlnc 
may  be  effaced  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  Uie  ele- 
ments cancel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the 
fruit  of  dedgn :  obliterate  la  Urn  fruit  of  accident  and 
circumstaiicea  in  general ;  Ume  tlseif  may  obkUraU 
cbaracuirs  on  a  wail  or  on  papur. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  tbeoe  terms  is  easily  de- 
ducibie  from    the    preceding  explauaiion  ;  what  is 
flguraUvely  described,  as  written  in  a  book,  may  be 
said  to  be  blotte,i;  thus  our  sins  are  bloUed  out  by  the 
atoning  blood  t>f  Christ,  and  in  Uie  same  monuer  ihiMi 
may  be  hinted  out  from  the  mind  or  Uie  recolleeiiooi 
If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  wbatcan  we  tbiiril 
"' 1*?!1"  V!^^  *^*"  '*»•'  "•»"  *«  "''^h  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  and  can  suffer  tliemselve^,  from  Uieir  aver- 
Bion  for  a  party,  to  blot  nt  ali  the  merit  of  the  petson 
who  is  engaged  in  it.'-A duuoh.    When  the  cEm^ 
of  a  bo«»k  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are  aptly  dt-wribed 
aq  being  expunged;  in  Uiis  manner,  the  frce-tliinkiM 
secu  expunge  every  thing  from  Uie  Bible  which  doa 
not  suit  their  purpose,  or  they  expunge  from  tbeir  ertxd 
what  does  not  humour  their  paa#ioos ;  » 1  iieli4>ve  thai  * 
any  iierson  who  was  of  age  to  take  a  pan  in  nublicle 
concerns  forty  years  ago  (If  the  interiiiedinie  space 
were  expungrd  from  his  memory)  would  hardly  croiit 
his  senses  when  he  sliouhl  liear  Uiat  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thoi'saml  men  was  kept  up  in  Uib  island.'- 
BvasB.    When  the  memory  is  represented  as  havinc 
chancters  Impressed,  Uiey  are  said  to  be  er«.aL  wh^ 
iliey  are,  as  It  were,  directly  taken  out  and  occupied 
^tl? !?"'.'"  ***'"  manner,  ihe  recolieciioa  of  what  a 
child  has  learni-d  is  ennlly  *r«ed.  by  plav;  and  wiib 
equal  propriety  sorrows  may  be  said  to  rfface  Uw  i»- 
coUecuon  of  a  iierson's  image  from  the  nimU  ; 
Yet  Uie  best  blond  by  learning  is  refin'd.' 
And  virtue  arms  Ihe  solid  mind ; 
Willie  vice  will  stain  Uie  noblest  r»c«L 
And  Uie  paternal  stamp  r/Ms.— OLoiawovra 
Ptnm  the  idea  of  striking  out  or  cancMinm-  a  dfht  in 
«.«««.„, book,  .debt ?f  ,r«lurf^2'oaiHSiJ^ 
la  said  to  be  caneeUtd;  ^  ^^ 

tV!:^/Z!^^  T^  pronounces  wise ; 
J  ne  wodd,  which  eancoLi  nauire's  right  aitd  wroim. 
And  new  cants  wIsdom.-Yonao.    '  ^^ 

As  the  ilnenmentt  of  tbe  flice  correspond  lo  writlai 

s^s^iL"'-:;*!",'?  My  that  all  IracSof  his  f«rn« 

greatness  are  obliterated;   «Tbe  transferring  of  the 

Conrt  of  King  Anhnr.  mii« 


niejesty  of  Uiat  cuuit  was  quite  oblUeraled/'^'rYR 

WHITT. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE 

^fT!L^  ^^"^^J"'-  ^*  «*•»*»«)  !•  to  b«.  deprived 
of  Uie  eoin!.nny  and  n-sisiance  of  others ;  t»>  befSrU^ 
from  the  German  e^rfeikrsm  lost,  is  to  te/^rifcVS 

rolls  .'^m  i?2."*/;  T  *?  •'"»ri"  r '^^ »» »"  »"»^*"«S 

road  to  he  destitute,  from  the  Latin  doeUluino,  M  to  ba 
deprived  of  U.e  flr»t  necessaries  of  life.  '         ^ 

•..rif  *  /T"'*'"  *»  •  »'«"*»'  Mtiiatlon ;  to  be  /ertoni 
mid  ^stttute  are  permanent  cimdiiioiia.  We  iiiaybo 
foreaken  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  rxiad    wraJS 

iQ  uirwTt  IIS ,  we  ate  deatitnU  wlicn  we  have  rm  rmiim 
of  nubsis^eiice,  nor  Uie  prospect  of  obralnlnffXr^^rSJ 
It  is  particularly  painful  lo  b^  for,nJttnVo!s7SS 
our  youth,  and  Uie  shirer  of  our  fomiS 
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Bat  ftarfal  {brtliexn9elve«,iny  coantrymen 
Left  iu«  foraakm  in  tbe  Cyctu)»'  den. 

Drtdm. 
Tbe  orphan,  who  U  left  to  travel  the  road  of  life  without 
couiwelliir  or  friend,  u  of  all  otnera  in  the  uioat  forlorn 
eondiii«>ii ;  *  CoiiKif  uce  inadt!  Uieiii  (Joseph's  brcihrpu) 
recollect,  that  tiiey  who  had  once  heeu  deaf  to  ihc-  rap- 
plicatloiis  of  a  brother,  were  now  tet\  frieiidtess  and 
forlorn.'—  Blair.  If  poverty  be  added  to  forinruness. 
a  nian'ii  uiiwry  is  aMravated  by  Jiis  becoming  desti- 
iuU;  'Fritiiidtefls  and  dettituUt  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
cxpOMid  to  ail  tJie  luiaeiieB  of  indigence  in  a  foreign 
•ouiOry.'— Johnson. 

PftOFLlGATE,  ABANDONED,  REPROBATE. 

ProJUgaU,  in  Latin  proJUgalus^  participle  of  prqPgo, 
eoropuuiided  of  the  intensive  fro  and  jLigo  to  dash  or 
beat,  sigiiiAes  completely  ruined  and  lost  to  every  thing ; 
mkmtduHed  signifies  given  up  to  one's  iusts  and  vicious 
indulgences;  reyrobmte  (0.  To  repmo)  signifies  one 
tlioronsliiy  rejected. 

These  terms,  iu  their  proper  acceptation,  expresses 
Uie  most  wretclied  coiidiilon  of  fortune  into  wlUcli  it  in 
posible  lor  any  huuuin  being  (o  be  plunged,  and  conse- 
quencly  in  their  improper  nupiication  tliey  denote  that 
stale  of  uioral  dteiertiou  and  ruin  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded In  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  prt^gau  man 
bas  Itwt  all  by  his  viceii,  couiMM]nenily  to  bis  vices  nltnie 
b«  iooits  for  iheregaiuing  tliosegtMMlflof  fortune  which 
be  bas  squandered:  as  lie  bas  wrthing  to  l<Ne,  :ind 
every  UiliiK  b»  «ain  in  his  own  estimation,  by  purauing 
tbe  career  of  his  vices,  be  surpawes  all  otherw  in  liis 
miprtiiei|iled  conduct;  'Aged  wLtdom  can  check  the 
most  forwaid  and  abash  the  mtisi  proJUgaU.'—BuAiB.. 
Aa  ahwdimoi  man  Is  allogeilter  abandoned  to  his  |>ac- 
•lons,  which,  having  the  enlire  sway  over  him,  natu 
rally  iniiiel  him  to  every  excess;  ''lo  be  negligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  dims  not  only  bImiw  yiiu  ar- 
ncaiitbnt  abandoned:— Hnonw.  Tliereprndoteuian 
iB  one  wh(»  has  been  reproved  nntU  he  becomes  in- 
•enriUe  lo  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity  of 
bta  own  iMssicMia ; 
And  here  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
Learn  how  tlielr  greatest  iiionuinems  of  flune, 
And  utrengtb,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  reprsAolsfpiriis.— MiLTOR. 

The  projiiwau  man  Is  the  greatest  enemy  to  aociety ; 
the  db<utdoMfd  man  is  a  still  greater  enemy  to  himself; 
tbe  projUroU  man  lives  upon  the  puWlck,  whom  he 
pluiMl4-rs  or  defrauds ;  the  abandoned  man  lives  fbr  the 
iDdntgeiiee  of  his  own  unbridled  |«Mious;  the  repro- 
haU  nian  is  IHile  belter  than  an  cnitcast  both  by  God 
and  man :  urftirinciplcd  debtors,  gamesters,  aharper*, 
•winrii«i«,  and  tlie  like,  arc  prq^/dU  characters ; 
wbofvmaslera,  drunkard*,  speiidthrills,  seduceis,  and 
driiauchees  of  aR  descripiiims,  are  abandanod  eha. 
racterv;  although  tbe  pr^fligau  and  abom^med  nw 
commonly  the  same  penwmis  yet  the  young  are  in  ge- 
neral eiibmrndonel,  and  tlinsr  more  hackneved  In  vice  are 
fr^UgaU  :  none  can  be  reprobnU  but  tboae  wlw  have 
baaliMig  inured  to  pr^/UgaU  courwt. 

HEINOUS,  FLAOn  A  NT,  FLAGITIOUS, 

Hoinmma,  In  French  Acmmm,  Greek  eSvot  or  Iw^ 
tarriMe :  Migrant,  in  Latin  Ai^oaf  burniiig,  te  «  «««- 
^ifire  exprmion  for  what  l«  excessive  and  violent  in 
tut  tuanre ;  Mgilioua^  in  Latin  Jhg'ttaono,  from  ^agi- 
Urnrn  iMfaniyTslgmlles  peculiarly  mfamoua;  otroeMas, 
taLaiin  atro%  cruel,  fiom  ater  black,  signifies  exceed- 
litf  Iv  blacKi 

Tli««»  epitheta,  which  are  applied  to  crimes,  seem  to 
itoe  m  degr^  A  crime  is  kewnu  which  seriously  of- 
fauiii  Mffainiit  the  laws  of  men ;  a  sin  is  hnoon*  which 
a^u«ly  oflRjnds  against  the  will  of  God ;  '  There  are 
unv  anibor*  who  have  shown  wherein  the  malleiilty 
of  a  li«  ciMifilHts,  and  set  forth  in  projier  colonra  the  */•!• 
«M««iVJ>  «f  the  oflVnci* '— Addisow.  An  «"«»«««  » 
Ta^nmt  which  is  In  dirwrt  defiance  of  estabttshed 
•SWinne  •••d  pracllce;  •  If  any  flagrant  deed  occur  10 
■mll«*>t  »"*«**  cimscience,  on  this  he  cainiot  avoid  rest 
ln«  with  anxiety  and  terrour.'— BLAxa.  An  act  wfiagi- 
Sm  if  h  be  a  grots  violation  of  the  moral  law.or  cou- 


pled with  any  graesnesa ;  *  It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Mattheir 
HalH,  that  he  lor  a  long  time  concealed  the  cniiercratioQ 
of  liiniM>lf  to  the  strkier  duties  of  rellgton,  lest  by 
some  Jlagilion*  action  he  should  bring  piety  into  dis- 
grace.*—Johnson.  A  crime  is  atrocious  which  is  at^ 
tond«^  with  any  aggravating  circnnistancee ;  'Tiie 
wickednesa  of  a  loose  or  pn>lane  autlinr  is  more  atro 
cious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine.'-^JoHNSON.  Lying 
l8  a  keineuo  sin ;  gamii^r  ami  drunkenness  are  Jlagrani 
h  eaches  of  the  Divine  law ;  the  niurddr  of  a  whoia 
famUyiaiDtbeAiiiesta 


BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 

Pare,  in  Saxon  bore,  German  bar,  Hebrew  V^ 
10  lay  bare ;  naked,  in  Saxon  aoesd,  German  naekH  or 
nakt,  low  German  nadkt,  Swedish  nakot,  Danish  w 
gen,  ice.  comes  from  the  Latin  nndus,  cnmpiHUided  of 
ne  not,  and  daiiu  or  MubUas  clothed,  and  liie  Gr^k  i6m 
to  clotlie. 

Bare  marks  tbe  condition  of  being  whhovt  some  ne- 
cesaary  appendage;  'Though  the  lords  used  to  be  co. 
vered  while  the  ctimmons  were  bare,  yet  tbe  comnioua 
wuuM  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  counniivloners ; 
and  no  none  were  covered.'— Olarbnihin.  Jfaked  de- 
notes tlie  absence  of  an  external  covering  or  MHiiething 
essential ;  bare  Is  therefore  of\en  substituted  for  nakuL 
aHlioiigh  not  vice  verod :  we  speak  of  barekeadedt 
barefoot,  to  expose  the  bare  arm ;  but  a  figure  Is  said  to 
be  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked. 

When  applieii  to  otlie r  objects,  bare  ooiiveys  tbe  idea 
of  want  in  general ;  naked  simply  the  want  of  simie* 
thing  exieriour:  %vheri  we  rpeak  of  sitting  upon  the 
bare  ground,  of  tayinc  any  place  bare,  of  ftar«  walls,  a 
bare  house,  tlie  idea  of  want  in  eMeniiahs  b  vtrougly 
conveyed ;  but  iMked  walls,  nalud  fieldfs  a  naked  ap 
pearance,  all  denote  something  wanting  U»  the  eye; 
bare  in  tlii*  sense  is  frequently  ftillowed  by  the  object 
that  Is  wanted ;  naked  is  mostly  ampli»yed  as  an  ad^ 
jnnct :  a  tree  Is  bare  of  leaves ;  this  cmutilutve  it  a 
naked  tree;  'The  story  of  iEneaa.  on  which  VirgU 
founded  his  poem,  was  yi^ty  bare  or  circunisuncea.'- 
Addisom. 

Whv  tom*st  thoQ  from  me  1  Tm  alone  aheady ; 

Methlnks  1  stand  upon  a  naked  beach, 

Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  sens  couiplaininf . 

OrwAT. 

They  preeerve  the  same  annlncy  !n  their  fignratlva 
appllcatiim :  a  bare  sufficiency  in  ttiat  wlikli  scarcely 
suffices;  'Christ  and  the  AfyiKtles  did  most  earnestly 
Inculcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  acceiited  niea 
upon  the  bare  acknowledg«neiit  of  this.'— Sopth. 
The  naked  iriith  is  that  which  lias  nothing  about  it  to 
intercept  the  viffw  of  H  from  the  mind ; 

I'he  truth  appean  so  naktd  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out 

Shakspkarb. 

Sometimes  the  word  aoJrsd  may  be  applied  in  the  ex- 
act sense  of  bare  to  imply  the  want  of  sitme  necessary 
addition,  when  It  expresMS  tlie  idea  morestrongly  than 
bare;  '  Not  that  God  doth  roqnire  nothing  unto  h«|»p|. 
ness  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  b«*lief; 
for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude.*— Hookbr. 
J^Tokei  and  vneooerad  bear  a  strong  resemhlnnce  to 
each  other;  to  be  naked  ia  in  flict  to  have  the  body  urn 
covered,  but  many  tliinia  are  unttmered  which  are  not 
naked:  mrthiiig  M  said  to  be  aoik^dbtit  what  in  the 
nature  of  ihinga,  or  according  to  the  asages  of  men, 
ought  to  be  covered ; 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  hlin  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change  ;— 

As  fkther  of  hli«  fkmily,  heclad 

Their  nakedneee  with  skins  of  beasts.— Miltok 

Every  thing  Is  meovered  fN>ni  which  the  crwedng  Ib 
removed ; '  In  the  eye  of  that  Rnpreme  Being  ro  whom 
irtir  whole  internal  frame  is  uneooared,  disposlitong 
hold  the  place  of  aetlifns.*— Biuta.  Accordii*  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  onr  ncquired  senif- 
menta  of  prnpriHy,  we  expect  to  see  the  naked  bodv 
covered  with  elothirii,  the  noked  tree  covered  wltb 
leavM;  Uie  ««*«•/ walls  covered  wlili  paper  w  pajnt; 
and  ihe  naked  country  covered  with  vfrrdnre  or  Im- 
bttatiom :  on  Um  utiwr  hand,  plania  are  left  masesrsd 
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to  recolve  the  benefit  of  the  snn  or  rain :  fkimlture  or 
vtklci  of  uae  or  aeeeailijr  are  left  vacwirorf  lo  euii 
the  oonveiiieoce  of  the  uwr :  or  a  penoa  may  be  «■• 
tbe  seoae  of  bmr^-kemdedf  on  certain  occa* 


BARE,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

Bare  (e.  Bare,  naked) :  eemUfy  from  to  ecant,  rigni- 
flee  the  quality  of  temfUing;  eeanU  is  moei  probably 
changpd  rrom  tlie  Latin  eemde  to  elip  or  cut ;  deeUttUe, 
in  Latin  dcetitmttu,  participle  of  dettitua^  compounded 
of  de  privative  aiid  etatuo  to  appoint  or  provide  for, 
irifnifles  unprovided  for  or  waniiiig. 

All  tbeee  terni«  denote  the  abMiice  or  deprivation  of 
■ome  neceMary.  Bare  and  seantjf  have  a  retative 
■enae :  bare  respecta  what  pervea  for  ouraelvea ;  eeamtp 
that  which  ia  provided  by  othera.  A  aubsiateiice  to 
hare;  a  aupply  ia  seoMtf.  An  imprudent  iieraoii  wHl 
cacimaie  aa  a  bare  competenoe  wliat  would  aupply  an 
eoonomist  with  auperlluiiiea;  '  Were  it  fbr  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  clerfy  alrauM  be  left  aa  bare  aa  the 
apoatlea  when  itiey  had  neltlier  auff  nor  acrip,  God 
would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  aelf-aame  aflec- 
don.'— HooxKR.  A  huii|try  iieraon  will  cuiiaider  aa  a 
aeantf  allowance  what  wouM  more  than  Mjifice  for  a 
moderate  eater ;  *  So«eaiity  la  our  preaent  allowance  of 
happlneM,  that  in  many  aituatlona  life  could  Karcely 
be  aupporled,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  tii  relieve  tlie 
preaent  hour,  by  pleaaurea  borrowed  from  the  future.*— 

JOHNaON. 

Bart  ia  aald  of  thoae  thinga  whkh  belong  to  the  cor- 
poreal auMenance;  deetituu  ia  aald  of  one'a  outward 
circumatances  In  general.  A  peraon  la  bare  of  clnthea 
or  money ;  be  la  destitute  of  friendis  of  reanorcea,  or 
of  comfort* ;  *  DtnUtute  of  that  faithful  guide,  the  ccwi- 
paaa,  the  anclenia  had  no  other  method  of  regulating 
their  course  than  by  observing  the  aun  and  atan.'— Ro- 

SBETaON. 


BARE,  MERE. 

Bare  (e.  6are^  naked) ;  mtre^  In  Latin  aiania  mere, 
properly  toliu  alone,  fnmi  the  Greek  /ic/fw  to  divide, 
aignifleaaeparated  from  othera. 
-  Bare  b  uMd  in  a  poaitivb  aenae :  ffi«r«,  negatively. 
The  6ar«  recital  of  aoiiie  ev«nU  brliiga  teara.  The 
Mar*  eifauiMtance  of  receiving  favoura  ought  not  to 
bind  any  peraon  to  ttie  opinkaia  of  another. 

The  bare  idea  (»f  being  In  the  company  of  a  mur- 
derer la  apt  to  awalien  horrou'  in  the  mind ;  '  He  who 
goea  no  nriher  titan  tare  justice,  aiopa  at  the  begin 
ning  of  virtue.'— Blaie.    The  mere  attendance  at  a 

Slace  of  worahip  ia  Uie  amallcat  part  of  a  Chrlatian*s 
uiy :  *  I  would  adviae  every  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  world  a  mere  acholar  or  pliikianpher,  to 
make  lihnaelf  maater  of  the  aoclal  virtue  of  complal- 
aaoce.'— AoDiaoK. 


SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 
Scareitif  {v.  Rare)  la  a  genertck  terra  to  denote  the 
eircunwtaiice  of  a  thing  being  acarce ;  deorlA,  wliicli 
ia  the  Muiie  aa  dearncaa,  la  a  mode  of  ecareitf  applied 
In  the  Hieral  aenae  to  provislona  inoetly,  aa  prnviaiona 
are  mcMtly  dear  when  they  are  ecaree;  the  word 
deartk  thMefore  denoiea  »eareity  in  a  high  degree: 
whatever  men  want,  and  flml  It  diAcult  to  pnicure. 
they  complain  of  ita  ecareitw;  when  a  country  lina  tlie 
miiifortune  to  be  vtalted  wiiii  a  fkmine,  It  experlenoea 
the  frigbtfulleat  of  all  deartke. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

Aore,  in  Latin  rams,  cornea  from  the  Greek  ipat\f 
Italii;  scaresf  in  Dutch  sekaers  apariug,  cornea  from 
sekernt  to  cut  or  clip,  algni  lying  cut  cloae ;  singular  (a. 
Particular.) 

Hare  and  scares  both  reapopt  number  and  quantity, 
which  aduilia  of  expanalnn  or  dlmirmtion:  rare  ia  a 
Ihlnited  number,  a  diminished  quantity;  scares  ia  a 
aiiort  quantity. 

Jt«r«  la  applied  m  matter*  of  convenience  or  luxury; 
McmrcA  to  nmrtera  of  utility  or  necessity :  that  which  i« 
rare  becomea  valunble,  jiiid  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
Which  is  aearca  iiecotiiea  precioua,  and  tlie  loss  of  It  \e 
sarioualy  felL    The  beat  of  every  thing  ia  lo  lia  natiue 


rare;  there  will  never  be  •  mparilultyof  aueft  I 
tliere  are,  however,  aome  iliinp,  as  particularly  curiaai 
planta,  or  particular  animaia,  which,  owing  to  cireaa- 
aiances,  are  always  rare:  that  whieb  ia  iiioai  in  use. 
will.  In  certain  caaes,  be  scarce ;  when  tbe  aupply  or 
an  article  faila,  and  the  demand  for  U  continues,  It 
naturally  becomes  scares.  An  aloe  in  blossoai  ia  a 
rarity^  for  nature  haa  preacribed  auch  liinita  to  itt 
growth  aa  to  give  but  very  lew  of  auch  fluweta;  *  A 
perfect  union  of  wit  and  Judgement  ia  one  of  iba 
rarest  thinga  in  tbe  world.'— Be rkb.  Tbe  paiutiagi 
of  Raphael,  and  other  dl«tingulMbed  paintera,  are  daily 
becoming  more  scarce,  becauae  time  will  diminiah  their 
quantity,  although  not  their  value;  ^  Wlien  any  parli> 
cular  iriece  of  monev  grew  very  scares,  it  was  oAea 
rceoined  by  a  aucceeding  emnerour.*— ADViaon. 

What  ia  rare  will  often  be  «tii^/«r,  and  what  Is 
am^fsr  will  often,  on  that  account,  be  r»a;  bat 
they  are  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  object: 
fewnen  is  tlie  Idea  common  to  both ;  but  rare  ia  aaU 
of  tliat  of  which  there  might  be  more ;  but  simgutm' 
ia  applied  to  that  which  ia  single,  or  nearly  aii^  ia 
lia  kind.  The  rone  la  Uiat  which  ia  alwaya  aot^ 
for ;  the  singiUar  ia  not  alwaya  that  which  one  eateiaaa: 
a  thing  ia  rare  which  b  diflteult  to  beobuUiied;  a  thii^ 
Is  sinjridar  for  its  peculiar  qualities,  good  or  bad ;  *  We 
should  learn,  by  reflectiiig  on  tlie  inlsfortunos  which 
have  attended  otiiera,  that  there  b  nothing  aingmlar  m 
thoae  which  befbll  ouraelvea.'- 14 klmotb  {LsUera 
e/  Cicero).  Indian  plants  are  many  of  them  rure  ia 
England,  becauae  tlie  climate  will  not  agree  with  then; 
the  aensiiive  plant  b  singular^  aa  Its  quality  of  yieMlag 
lo  the  louch  distiiiguiabes  it  from  all  citJier  plants. 

Scarce  la  applied  only  In  llie  proper  seiiae  lo  physieil 
objecta ;  rare  and  siurular  are  applicable  ir>  moral 
olidecta.  One  speaks  ol  a  rare  iuatance  of  fiddiiy,  of 
which  many  lilce  exaniplea  cannot  be  found ;  of  a  eta* 
gular  inatance  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel  caae  caa 
searcslf  be  found. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 
Simple,  in  Latin  simplex  or  sine  pUed  without  • 
fold,  b  upiioaed  Ui  the  complex,  which  haa  many  fuUK 
or  to  the  compound  which  haaaeveral  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other ;  '  To  make  ibe  omb- 
|)Ound  for  tile  rich  metal  simple,  ia  an  adulteration  or 
c<iunterfl;itiiig.*— Bacon.  Single  and  simguUr  (e.  Om) 
are  opposed,  one  to  double,  and  the  cMh«r  to  muhifa- 
rloua; 

Mankind  with  other  animala  compare, 
Single  how  weak  and  iiiipoieut  they  are 

JSKTU. 

*  Theae  buaia  of  the  empemura  and  empreae^  are  al 
very  acarce,  and  aome  of^ them  almost  singular  in  iMr 
kind.'— Addison.  Wi  may  speak  of  a  stmpla  cifcua- 
stance  aa  independeni  of  any  tiling;  of  a  single  Ur 
aunoe  or  circumstance  aa  unaccompanied  by  any  otJier: 
and  a  singular  inniance  an  one  tliat  rarely  Iws  lis  like 
In  the  moral  application  to  the  peraon,  simpiicitp,  m 
fhr  as  it  Is  oppc«ed  to  duplicity  In  tbe  heart,  can  never 
be  eacensive;  but  when  it  lies  In  the  head,  so  thai  il 
cannot  penetrate  tbe  folds  and  dnuUinga  of  other  pe^ 
aona,  It  ia  a  fbult;  *  Nothing  eztraneoiia  mtiat  cleave 
to  the  eye  In  the  act  of  aeeliig;  Its  bare  object  must  be 
aa  naked  aa  trutli,  aa  eisijrle  and  unmixed  aa  aincerity.* 
— SotTTH.  Stnglsness  of  heart  and  intention  ia  that 
species  of  siMpitcrty  which  is  altogether  Ui  be  admlfed: 
singularity  may  1^  either  ^ond  or  bad  Mcovding  ta 
drciimatances ;  to  he  siugHlar  in  virtue  b  In  be  tm^ 
good ;  bnt  to  be  singalar  in  manner  b  alTectaitaL 
which  is  at  vartaaoe  with  genuine  simplieitf,  if  net 
directly  opposed  in  It ;  *  Prom  tlie  union  of  ib«t  crow« 
to  the  Revohiiion  In  1868,  Scotland  waa  plao^  in  a 
pnlltkal  situation  tlra  Dioat  singuUr  and  moat  aabapnf  .' 
— RoaaaTauN. 

SOME.  ANY. 

Ante,  probably  eontracuid  from  ao  a  one  or  audi  a 

one,  b  altfigeiher  rastrlcUve  in  its  sense :  aaf ,  from  a 

one,  la  altoietber  iiniveraal  and  iiideliBlLe.    Soma  ap- 

pllea  li>nne  parileiilar  |iart  in  distinction  fVnm  the  rtat: 

Zin  eveiy  individual  iiart  without  dietiiietion.  Soma 
ik  tbia,  and  <»iliers  tnat :  anp  persiNi  iiitgbt  believe 
if  he  would ;  airy  one  can  ccHiquer  hb  {iMsjnna  who 
oalb  in  the  aid  of  rettgioo.     In  conaequanca  af  thto 


JBUQUSU  SYNONYME8. 


»% 


^HtinelkM  in  mum,  smmcmi  only  be  and  In  partkulftr 
•fflrniftUve  proposUiom ;  but  inif ,  which  la  equivakiiit 
ID  ftll,  may  be  eiiher  in  oeiHtive,  iiiterro^etive,  or  by- 
potheUcal  prnpiMltitHie:  seme  uy  m:  doee  amf  one 
believe  it  1    He  will  not  give  lo  oMg. 

SOLITARY,  BOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 
Solitmrif  end  seU  are  botli  derived  from  eelne  alone 
or  whole;   M/y,  that  if  ooely,  eignifles  the  quality 
of  uutiy ;  emgie  is  an  abbievlauon  of  ■ingular  («. 
SimpU). 

AIJ  thcM  terme  are  more  or  ten  oppoied  to  eeveral 
or  iiiaoy.  SoUUuf  and  mU  ilgnify  one  left  by  iuelf; 
the  fimiier  moMly  la  applicatiuii  to  particular  MnslbJe 
objeeM,  the  latter  in  regard  motUy  lo  luoral  objects : 
f  shrub  expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
^  1  left  to  Itself; 
The  cattle  in  tlie  fields  and  meadows  green. 
Those  rarr  and  ««<if  sry,  these  In  tloctu.— Milton. 
The  seU  cause  or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
whkb  stands  unsupported  by  any  thing  else;  'All 
tilings  are  but  insipid  to  a  man  in  comparison  of  that 
one,  wMch  Is  tlie  »eU  nilniou  of  his  ()incy.*--SoirrH. 
Onlf  does  iioi  Include  the  idea  of  desertion  or  depriva* 
tiou,  but  it  eouiprebends  ilut  of  want  or  deficiency : 
to  say  of  a  person  that  he  has  enly  one  sliiliing  In  his 
pocket,  means  to  iiniily,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought 
to  have  more.  SiugU  signifies  simply  one  or  more  de- 
tached from  others,  withtrnt  conveying  any  other  col- 
lateral idea :  a  siitfte  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes 
iDore  convenient  tnan  a  double  one;  a  single  ehllliug 
may  be  all  that  Is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose : 
iliere  may  be  smgU  ont«,  as  well  m  a  smgU  one ;  but 
ibe  other  terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
UtingelM, 

Thy  fear 
Will  Mve  us  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
firaf  Is  against  the  wiclied.— Miltok. 
A  asUtvf  act  of  generoeity  Is  not  sufilctent  to  cbarae- 
leriie  a  man  m  generous:  with  most  criminals  the 
s»U  ground  of  their  defence  rests  upon  their  um  liaving 
learneato  Itnow  and  do  better:   harsh  language  and 
severe  looks  are  not  the  onlg  m«'ans  of  correcting  tlie 
faults  of  others:    singU  instances  of  extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  an  age. 

In  tlie  adverbial  form,  solely,  snlf^  and  singly  are 
emptoyed  wiili  a  similar  distinciioii.  The  OMsteis 
wbicli  attend  an  unsuccessful  niliiiary  enterprise  are 
seldom  lo  be  attributed  ssl«l|r  to  tlie  incapacity  of  tlv 
general :  there  are  many  circuinsuuices  both  in  the 
aaiural  and  moral  workl  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
snif  by  admitting  a  providence  as  prtoeiited  to  us  in 
Divine  revelatlno :  there  are  many  things  which  men 
could  not  effiict  smgi$  that  might  be  eflected  by  them 
Mi^olBtly 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 
Unity  is  the  common  Idea  of  all  thcM  terms ;  and  at 
llie  same  time  the  whole  significalioii  of  mm,  which  Is 
oppoeed  m  none ;  siugU,  In  Latin  sisgnias  each  or 
oon  by  Itaelf,  probably  contracted  tttan  sins  amgnU 
without  an  angle,  becaiiM  what  Is  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  an  angle,  signifies  that  ens  which  Is  ab- 
strBfCted  tmnn  otlier^  and  la  panlcniarty  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  pair;  Mily,  con- 
iracied  from  Msly,  slcnlfying  in  tho  rorm  of  unity,  is 
aasployed  for  that  of  wfilcii  there  is  no  more.  A 
peivon  has  erne  cblM,  Is  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning,  a  person  has  a  singts  child, 
conveys  the  Idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
More,  that  morv  wm  expected,  or  that  once  there 
were  more:  a  pemn  has  an  only  child,  ImpIlM  that  he 


For  shame,  Endlians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 

Of  ems  exposed  for  ail,  In  siugU  fight  l—DaTPBR. 

Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  daily  food,  and  water  from  Uw  nearest  spring 
My  raly  drink.~PiuiBa. 


BESIDES,  MOKBOVER. 
that  Is,  bf  the  sidst  next  to,  lurka  aiaply 


the  connexion  which  sobelsta  betwMn  wliat  foetbO' 
fore  and  what  follows ;  «i«rc«o«r,  that  Is,  more  than 
nil  ebe,  marks  the  addition  of  something  particular  t* 
what  hM  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  ihe  good  qualities  of  an  indl* 
vidual,  we  may  say,  "  he  Is  buidss  of  a  peaceabia 
dtoposltion."  On  concluding  any  subject  of  question 
we  may  introduce  a  fkrther  clause  by  a  iii0rs»e«rr 
**  Mtnovsr  we  roust  not  forget  the  chiinis  of  thnaa 
who  will  sufibr  by  such  a  change ;"  ^  Now,  the  beat 
way  III  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  tiling, 
Is  really  to  be  what  be  nvould  smui  to  be.  Besides, 
that  it  is  many  times  as  trouMesonie  to  make  good  the 
pretence  of  a  giKid  quality  as  to  have  IL*— TiLkorson. 
*  It  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  It  will 
follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitable  to  the 
natures  of  the  thingi  that  he  gnverm ;  and  morcspsr 
man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral  agent,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  deviating  fVom  liis  duty,  as  well  as  perforntinff 
It,  it  is  necessarv  that  be  should  be  governed  by  lawa^ 


BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 

Beeidee  (v.  Mersever),  which  Is  lieie  taken  as  a  piOii 
position,  expresses  the  IdM  of  addition ;  exe^t  ex** 
prpsses  that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  there  besides  ourselves;  noona 
sxeept  ourselves  will  be  admitted ;  *  Besides  impiety, 
illscontent  carries  akms  with  it  as  lis  Inseparabia 
cimcoiniianto,  several  other  sinful  panloiis.*— Blaib. 
'  Neiilier  Jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  tlie  8i»- 
preme  Being.  He  Is  a  rival  in  none,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
none,  except  to  such  as,  by  rebellion  ngalnst  his  lawa^ 
seek  enmity  with  him.*~BLAia. 

UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 
CTiiXms,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  Ussy  if  not,  or  ir 
one  fail,  is  employed  only  for  the  particular  case ;  but 
except  has  always  a  reference  to  atune  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception,  is  liereby  signified:  I  sliall  not  do 
it  unless  he  ahk  me ;  no  one  can  enter  excepi  tlion 
who  are  provided  with  tickets ;  '  Unltse  money  caa 
be  borrowed,  trade  canimt  be  carried  on.*— Bi^ck- 
STONK.  *  If  a  wife  continues  in  tite  um  of  her  Jewela 
till  her  husband's  death,  she  sliall  aAcrward  retain 
them  against  bis  executors  and  adniinistrabirs,  and  all 
other  persons  sxc^t  creditors.*— Bijlckstomb. 

HOWEVER,  YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTA  NDING. 

TheM  conjunctions  are  In  grammar  termed  advem 
live,  because  they  join  sentences  tofctlier  tliat  stand 
more  or  less  in  op|iosition  to  each  otiier.  However  bi 
the  naist  general  and  indefinite ;  It  serves  as  a  conclu- 
sive deduction  drawn  from  tlie  whiile. 

The  truth  In  ikswevsrnotyet  all  cmne  out :  by  which 
Is  understood  that  much  of  tlia  trutli  has  been  told, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told:  so  likewlM  In  simi- 
lar sentences ;  I  am  not,  Ammv^t,  of  that  opinion ; 
where  it  is  implied  either  that  many  hold  theopintoiK 
or  iiiiich  may  be  said  of  it ;  bur  be  lliat  as  it  may,  I 
am  not  of  tliat  opinion :  he/meter  yon  may  rely  on  my 
aMil«tanceto  tliat  ainoiini;  that  Is,  at  all  events^  let 
whatever  happen,  yon  may  rely  on  so  nincli  of  my 
assistaiioe :  ikewevrr,  as  Is  obvious  from  the  above  ex 
atnples,  connects  not  only  one  single  pmpnsltlmi,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  understood; 
*  Mewever  it  is  but  Just  sometimes  logivelhe  world  a 
rf  presentation  of  the  bright  itide  of  human  nature.'— 
H  iTORKS.  Yety  nevertkeUssy  and  notmthsUnding,  ara 
mostly  employed  to  set  two  spociflck  propnettlnne 
either  In  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  oiher; 
the  two  latter  are  but  species  of  the  ftinner,  pointing 
out  the  opposition  in  a  more  speelAck  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yst  is  peculiariy  nroperj 
others  In  which  nevertkeUsSy  and  others  In  which  nsl- 
witkMtanding,  Is  preferable.  Tet  bespeaks  a  simple 
contrast;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  yrf  he  waa 
an  admirable  writer;  Johnson  was  a  man  of  imoonth 
manners,  fet  he  had  a  good  heart  and  a  smind  head; 
» He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as  iiiighl 
have  been  expected  from  a  roan  «»f  hie  wisdom  and 
brf^in^ ;  vet  he  was  Impertinently  anlleltous  to  km»w 
what  her  ll^Jesty  said  of  hiro  in  privaie.'-Gi.4Bit». 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES 


MM.  JifinertkeUia  md  wotwiiJUtmtdimg  eooM  not  in 
ttew  caMM  have  been  rabsUtuted.  JfnertkeUsg  and 
n^twtikBtoMdmg  arr  moMly  umnI  to  imply  edectt  or 
eouaequences  oppoaite  to  wliat  nitflK  naturally  be 
«ipeciMl  to  renin.  He  hai  acted  an  unworthy  part; 
mswrtJUUfM  I  wiU  be  a  friend  to  him  aa  Air  as  1  can ; 
that  ia,  aJUiouch  lie  has  acted  an  nnworthy  part,  I  will 
be  no  Hsm  Ida  rHeiid  as  far  aa  lies  in  my  power ;  '  Then 
will  always  be  aomeihinf  that  we  sliall  wish  to  liave 
flnisiied,  and  be  ueoerthelut  unwilling  to  begin.*— 
JoBNBON.    JiMwUkatoMdinf  all  I  have  said,  lie  atitl 


ence  subsists  beiweea  any  two  mnnbeia,  or  Is  c 
by  numben. 


iats  in  bis  own  imprudent  conduct,  that  Is,  all  I 
e  said  iwtwiUkatmidtii/  or  not  restrainiiif  Mm  from 

*  "*"' '- -     He  is  still  rich  fM(w»fUC«n^m^ 

his  loss  tuttwWutamdimgf  or  mat 
ray  of  it,  he  is  still  rich ;  'jfotmitk- 


tf  he  still  persists, 
fete  kMs:  that  is, 
<r4mdni/ in  the  way 

afmidor^  there  hi  such  infiiilte  room  between  man  mid 
Ills  Uakier  for  Uie  creative  power  to  exert  itsdr  In,  it 
li  impossible  that  it  ever  should  be  filled  up.*— Aooi- 
•OR.  Preni  this  rcsohitloii  of  the  terms,  more  than 
*  ftom  any  apeddck  rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  distinct 
appiicaiions,  and  dearly  perceive  that  in  sucli  cases  as 
tbose  above-cited  tlie  cuujuiictions  wnertkeleaa  and 
iMCmtAfCsii^'n^  could  not  besiibstiuited  for  each  other, 
nor  ytfC  for  ehlier :  In  other  cases,  AMSftwr,  where  tlie 
•l^eelB  are  less  definitely  pointed  out,  lliey  may  be  used 
indifi'ereiiUy.  Tlie  Jesuiu  piqued  themselves  always 
Vpon  their  strict  inoralltv,  aiul  y«t  KnotmiikgtandiHg^ 
m  mnertkeU**)  they  aduittted  of  many  tilings  not 
ilmgether  consonant  with  moral  princi|ile :  you  Itnow 
Chat  these  are  but  tales,  yrt  (a«fw«Cib«tciidni/, 
tt«<M«)  you  believe  dieiD.  ^ 


ALL,  WHOLE. 

JiU  and  wkaU  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  that 
b,  in  German  all  and  ktU  wliole  or  sound,  Dutch  a//, 
ftaf,  or  *M<,  Saxon  ai,  wo/,  Danish  oi,  aU,  Greeit  «^, 
Hebrew  73. 

AU  respects  a  number  of  individuals ;  vhoU  respects 
t  single  body  with  lis  components :  we  have  not  alt. 
If  we  have  not  the  whoU  number:  we  have  not  the 
Male,  if  we  have  not  otf  the  oarts  of  which  It  is  com- 
jMMwd.  It  Is  not  within  the  liuiits  uf  human  capacity 
lu  uke  more  than  a  perttal  survey  of  all  the  Interest- 
ing objects  which  tlie  lokole  globe  contains. 

When  applied  to  8|iiriiual  objecu  in  a  general  sense, 
«f/  is  preferred  10  whole;  but  when  the  object  is  stie- 
eificic,  lokola  Is  preferable :  thus  we  say,  all  hope  was 
lost ;  but,  our  wjkala  hope  rested  in  tills ;  '  It  will  be 
a>ked  liow  the  drama  moves  If  \x  be  not  credited.  It 
Is  credited  with  M  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.'— Jobn- 
•ON.  *  'J*lie  whoU  story  of  the  transactitms  between 
Edward  Rarofcl  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  is  told  so 
iliftrenUy  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im- 
portant passages  of  the  English  history  liable,  to  ao 
great  uncertainty.'— HoMS. 


ALL,  EVERT,  EACH. 

Aa  fs  collective;  tomrj^  single  or  individual;  aoc* 
distributive. 

AU  and  ao^ry  are  universal  in  their  signification : 
•ocA  is  restrklive :  ihe  former  are  used  in  speaking  ot 
treat  numbers;  the  latter  la  aiiplicnbie  to  small  iium- 
iern.  AU  men  are  not  born  with  the  same  talent, 
•liher  In  degree  or  kind ;  but  avary  man  has  a  uhmt 
paeullar  to  hiiiieeif:  a  parent  divides  his  property 
•motig  his  children,  and  gives  to  emck  his  due  share; 
fHarold  by  his  marriage  broke  ail  measures  with  the 
unke  of  N<irmandy.'— Home.  ^  E^trf  w»*n's  per 
fiKmanoea,  m  be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  compared 
lathe  atate  of  the  age  in  which  iie  lived.*— Jon nson. 
•Taken  sinsly  mid  iudividnally,  it  might  be  difileolt 
ID  conceive  bow  aodb  event  wmiurbt  for  good.  They 
nasi  be  viewed  in  their  consequences  and  effects.'— 


NUMEROUS.  NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 
MnmrMu  signifies  literally  conlaiidng  a  number, 
•nd  is  taken  10  donote  a  great  maov  or  a  great  num- 
ker;  »ui«ral  and  •vatarwol  both  iiiipl>'  belnuging  in 
number.  ;V>i»eral  is  applied  to  a  clana  of  words  in 
p«intiiar,  as  a  mtmiral  adjeaive,  or  a  avmarol  noun : 
mmaricml  Is  applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
• —  ^  ^  mmerkml  ditlerence,  where  the  dider- 


SPECIAL,  SPECIFICK,  PARTTCITLAR. 
Special^  in  Latin  apeeialu^  siguiOes  belongii^  toths 
species ;  jiartieiilar,  belonging  to  a  paniele  or  suaH 
part ;  sptetJUkt  in  Latin  gpecdUms^  from  apteics  a  aps 
cies,aiid  /aeta  to  make,  signifies  making  a  spcdcs. 
The  apaei^l  is  that  which  cmiiea  under  the  fCMcrri; 
the  particular  is  that  which  conies  under  tlie  amaeial 
hence  we  speak  of  a  apeaal  rule;  but  a  wmrtktdar 
case ;  *  God  claims  it  aa  a  tpaeial  part  of  hb  urer«a- 
tive  to  have  tiie  enUre  dispoaal  of  ricbes.*— Soins. 
Portictilar  and  apaeiflek  are  both  applied  to  llie  pro- 
perties of  individuab ;  but  jtarlictUmr  is  aaid  of  the 
contingent  circnmstances  of  things,  gpte^fuk  nf  tbdr 
inliereut  properties ;  every  plant  has  smneihing  purU 
cmlarSn  itself  difl*«rent  from  others,  it  *s  eitiicr  Jotigei 
or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger ;  '  Every  state  has  a 
partictdar  principle  of  happiness,  and  this  principte 
may  in  each  be  carried  to  a  mischieviius  cxckss.*— 
Goldsmith.  The  gpeeijUk  property  of  a  plant  is  thsl 
which  It  has  in  common  with  its  siiectes ;  *  l^he  inn- 
tarioii  of  being  a  fool  is  a  tiling  which  mankind,  of  a 
others,  is  the  most  impatient  of,  it  being  a  Mot  upon 
the  prime  and  apeeijlck  perfectioii  of  human  nature.*— 
Som-H.  PartieulaT  is,  therefure,  a  term  adapced  to 
Inusu  discourse;  apteifick  ia  a  Kienttfick  terua  which 
describes  thing*  mfnutety. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  ^artienlarua  and  MpaciN: 
wepartitmtaHu  ftir  the  sake  of  infonnailon  ;  wena^ 
cify  for  the  sake  of  instruction :  in  describing  a  mao^ 
liersnn  and  dress  we  parUeuiarize  If  we  mentlrw  ev«*y 
thing  singly  which  can  be  said  upon  it ;  in  delineati^ 
a  plan  it  ia  necessary  to  apeciff  time,  place,  dialaneei 
materials,  and  every  thing  el^  wliicli  may  be  oon- 
necied  with  tJbe  eorrying  of  It  into  aiacntiop. 


PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 

Paraatlar  (v.  Paewlior);  indhridutdy  in  FreDdi  tB* 
dferdvW,  Latin  ^adtaidicita,  signifies  that  which  cannol 
be  divided. 

Bjith  these  terms  are  employed  to  ezpreas  one  oUecl; 
but  jiarficH/ar  is  much  more  apecificfcthau  iudioidmal: 
the  particular  coiifinea  us  to  one  ol^ect  only  of  many 
but  individual  may  be  raid  of  any  one  «ibj<>ct  aroott 
many.  A  varticular  object  cannot  be  mlrundersiood 
for  anv  other,  wfiile  It  remains  particular;  bat  the 
individual  object  can  never  be  known  from  other  indi- 
vidual objects,  while  it  remains  only  individual  F«^ 
ticulttr  is  a  tenn  used  in  regnrd  to  individuals,  and  la 
opposed  to  the  general:  individual  fs  a  term  used  la 
regard  to  collectives;  and  is  oppoaed  to  the  whole  or 
that  which  is  divlsihie  into  parts;  *  Those  ^orti'Mlar 
speeches,  whteh  aVe  commonly  known  by  the  naoM 
of  ranta,  are  blemishes  in  our  English  trngcdy.*— 
Adoisom. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  tbei',  nearest  my  heart, 
Subatantial  llfp^  10  have  thee  by  my  side^ 
Henceforth  an  ndietdaial  solace  dear.- Huam 


ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

Alone,  compounded  of  aU  and  ana,  sivnifles  a]ta> 
gether  one,  or  single ;  that  hs  by  one's  self;  amUurg, 
in  Piench  aolitaira,  I^tin  aolitttriua^  from  aoU*  akms^ 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  alana;  lonaig  dgnifies  ia 


the  manner  of » 

Alamf  marks  the  state  of  a  person;  aaiitarn  As 
quality  of  a  penmn  or  thhig ;  lanatf  the  quality  of  a 
tiling  only.  A  person  walks  ahna,  or  takes  a  salifara 
walk  in  a  laaa/y  place. 

Whoever  likes  to  be  much  oloaa  Is  of  a  aoUun 
turn;  ' 

Here  we  stand  atona^ 
Aa  In  our  form  diatinct,  pre-etninont— Vorx*. 
Wherever  a  man  can  be  most  and  oftenest  ofaae,  that  Is 
a  aolitary  or  lonefy  place;  '  I  would  wish  no  man  Id 
derefve  hiiiiwlf  with  opinions  which  he  lian  not  tbo- 
mutlily  reflactad  upon  lo  his  aaliimrf  hann.'—Ctfm 

BBEI«AND 


£NGUSH   STNONTMES. 


Wllliln  an  tmeient  fornt**  ami 

There  staiHb  a  tanelf^  but  a  beaitlifiii  dwelilnf, 

Built  for  ooavAiieiice  and  Uie  um  of  life.— Rowc 

ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

jfffo,  compounded  of  ail  aiid  «o,  slgnificB  literally  all 

'  la  tlie  saine  itianiier;  hkewuti.etmiiMundvd  of  lik*  and 

wi»e  or  iiiaiiiier,  ng»ifies  in  like  iitaiiiter ;  f»o,  a  varla- 

laon  of  the  iiiiiiieral  two,  ffgiiiAeii  what  may  be  added 

orfoiiied  tn  ntmtlier  thing  fnim  its  •itnllariiy. 

Tliffle  adv(;rbial  expredsiona  obviously  convey  the 
■sine  idea  of  iiichidiiig  or  clawing  eenain  objects  to- 
gether upon  a  BuppoMd  gn>und  of  aAiiity.  Jilso  is  a 
more  giMieral  leriii,  and  lias  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  it  implies  a  sameneas  in  the  whole;  '  Let 
oa  only  thiitlc  for  a  Utile  of  tluu  reproach  of  modem 
times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune,  the  paaskon  for 
(amtng,  which  is  so  nfteo  the  refuge  of  the  tdl^  sons  of 
pleasure,  and  often  iOto  the  last  resource  of  the  ruined.' 
— ^Blair.  iJkewiw  is  more  speeiflck  and  limited  in  lis 
aeeepcation ;  *  All  the  duties  of  n  dniighter,  a  sister,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother,  nmy  be  wdl  performed,  though  a 
lady  should  not  be  the  fiiiet-t  woman  at  an  opera. 
They  are  Ukewite  consistent  with  a  moderate  share  of 
wit,  a  plain  dress,  ami  a  iHodesi  alr.'--8TKBLB. 

To9  is  still  more  limited  timn  either,  and  refers  only 
tt»  a  single  object;  *■  L<mg  life  Is  of  all  otheis  the  must 
gaaeral,  and  seemingly  the  nnnst  innocent  object  of 
desire.  With  respect  |o  this,  too,  we  so  frequently  err, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  hleasiug  to  many  to  have  had 
their  wish  dtmied.'^BLAia. 

"  He  aU«  was  among  tlie  number**  may  coavev  the 
Mea  of  totality  both  m  respects  the  person  and  the 
event:  *'  lie  writes  Ukemue  a  very  fine  hand*'  conveys 
the  idea  of  similar  perfeetifm  in  hiii  wriiiiiir  as  in  other 
qaalllleations:  *'  he  saltt  sn  tos,  *  Kisniiltis  lie  said  so  in 
addition  to  tlie  otliers;  he  said  it  likewise  would  imply 
that  he  said  the  same  tiling,  or  in  Uie  sauke  uianner. 

SOLITARr,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 
Selitary  In  derived  from  llie  Latin  seine  alone ;  deetrt 
k  the  same  as  deserted;  deeoloU^  in  Latin  deeiAatMSy 
rignilieB  made  selitarf. 

All  these  Hpittiets  are  applied  to  places,  but  with 
diflfereiii  inodi^caiions  of  tlie  common  id«a  of  soiitnde 
which  belf>ngs  to  them.  The  solitary  nlmply  denntes 
the  absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind:  thus  n  phice 
a  eeUtmrf  to  a  mnn,  where  tliere  is  no  human  being  bui 
faioMeif :  and  it  is  seUtary  to  a  brute,  when  tliere  are 
BO  brutes  with  which  It  can  hold  society;  'The  first 
lime  we  beh<»ld  the  liem  (Ulysses),  we  find  him  discon- 
sohuely  sitting  on  the  solUarjf  shore,  slgliing  to  return 
tn  Ithaca/— Wharton.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
fiute  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its  uiifl'- 
BOH  as  a  place  of  rexidunce ;  all  deserts  are  plapes  of 
iQch  wildnesB  aa  seeius  to  frighten  away  almost  all 
tahabtiantt; 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.— Drtdbb. 
DtwoUte  conveys  the  idea  of  a  plane  made  selitarift  or 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violent  means;  every  ciuntrv  may  become  desolate 
"  li  is  expamed  Ut  the  innmeu  of  ii  ravaging  army ; 

Bapfwrting  and  supported,  pnlisli*d  fk-ienda 

Aral  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss; 

Bat  this  the  nigged  savage  never  felt, 

Wra  deeelaie  in  crowds.— TaoaaoR. 


TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE,  WITH- 
DRAW, SECEDE. 

To  reeede  Is  tn  go  back ;  to  retreat  is  to  draw  back ; 
te  firmer  Is  a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's  cnnve 
aieace;  the  latter  Is  a  particular  action,  dictated  by 
Bocasriiy  *.  we  recede  bv  a  direct  backward  movement ; 
wa  rsCreaf  by  an  indirect  backward  nmvement:  we 
rstsd«  a  few  steps  In  order  to  observe  an  object  more 
distiactly ;  we  retreat  from  tlie  position  we  hnve  taken, 
Jr  order  tn  escape  danger:  whoever  can  advance  can 
;  kilt  in  general  tbnseonly  retreat  whose  advance 


bant  frtae  reeediajf  Is  the  act  of  every  one;  retreating 
h  peculiarly  tlie  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who  make  hns- 
Idf  movenienu.  To  retire  and  taifhdraio  originally 
sigaify  the  rame  as  retreat^  that  is,  draw  back  or  off; 
teflM/  agree  In  appllcatioa  mostly  with  recede:  to 


rsesds  Is  to  go  back  from  a  given  spot;  bnt  to  rttn%  and 
wiikdraw  iiave  respect  to  the  place  or  the  presence  of 
tlie  penotis:  we  may  reeede  on  an  open  plain ;  but  we 
reCtre  or  itUkdraw  fniin  a  room,  or  from  aunwt  company. 
In  this  applicalioii  tottkdraw  ':s  the  more  rnmiliar  lenu: 
retire  may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army;  but  itdeimtai 
a  much  more  leisurely  action  than  rUreat :  a  general 
retreats,  by  compulsion,  I'roni  an  enemy ;  hut  he  may 
retire  from  an  euemy's  country  when  tiiere  is  uo  enemy 
present. 

Recede^  retire^  wthdmo,  and  retreat,  are  also  used 
in  a  moral  application ;  secede  is  used  only  in  this  Mnse: 
a  {lerson  reeves  from  hi<«engngemeut,  whicti  is  seldom 
JustiAabte;  or  he  may  reeede  frmu  his  pretetwions, 
which  is  mostly  comiueiidable; '  We  were  soon  broucht 
to  the  necessity  ofreeediuf  from  our  imagined  equality 
wiih  oar  cousins.*— hJohimon.  A  pemm  retires  from 
business  when  he  ceases  to  carry  it  on  any  longer; 
*  Retiremsnl  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleasures  lias 
been  often  recommended  as  useful  to  re|ientaiice.'— 
Johnson.  A  person  withdraws  from  a  society  either 
for  a  time  or  altogether ;  *  A  temptati^ >ri  may  withdraw 
for  awliile,  and  return  again.'-^SotiTU.  As  life  b  reli- 
giously considered  aa  a  warfare  with  the  world,  they 
are  said  to  retreat  fh>m  tiie  conieit  who  do  not  enter 
into  its  pleasures ;  *  How  certain  b  <wr  ruin,  unless  we 
soniotimcv  retreat  from  tlib  |iestilential  region  (the 
world  of  pleasure].'— Blair.  To  eecede  In  a  piiUie 
act:  men  eecede  iroin  a  reltgious  or  political  body: 
teithdrtnD  b  a  private  net;  ihey  withdraw  iliemselvea 
as  Inilividual  members  fnnn  any  society ;  '  Piitistralua 
and  hb  sons  maintained  their  usurpations  during  a 
peri<Ml  of  sixty-eight  yenrs,  includiiur  those  of  Pbb- 
traius's  secessions  from  Athens.'— Cumbkelaiid. 


PRIVACT,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

Privacy  literally  denotes  the  abstraci  quality  of  pru  • 
vaU;  but  when  taken  by  itiKsIf  it  signlAes  tli«?  smte  at 
being  privals  :  retireeient  literally  slgniAes  ilio  abstract 
act  of  retcrm/.*  and  secleeum  that  of  ««e/iM(ra|r  one's 
self:  but  retirement  by  itself  frequently  deiiotes  a  slata 
of  beltig  retlrt^  or  a  place  of  retirem^at;  secltu-'on,  a 
state  of  being  eednded:  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  to 
privaeyy  in  retirement,  in  eeelaeion ;  prioaey  is  upijosed 
to  publicity;  he  who  lives  in  privaeyy  therefore,  b  una 
who  follows  no  publick  Hue,  who  lives  so  oa  to  bt;  lUila 
kimwn ; 

Fly  with  me  to  some  saffe,  some  saered  frioaey, 

MowB 

iR«crrem«iUb  opposed  toopennemor  freedom  of  access  ^ 
he,  therefore,  who  lives  In  retirement^  withdraws  fi«uil 
the  society  of  otliem,  lie  lives  by  hiiiwelf ; '  In  our  rtttrf 
ments  every  thing  dbposed  us  to  be  serious.'— A  odioob. 
Seclusion  is  tlie  rxceas  of  retirement;  he  who  lives  In 
eeelasion  bars  all  access  to  himself;  ha  shuts  hlmsalf 
from  the  world ; 

What  can  thy  lmag*ry  of  sorrow  mean  1 
Secluded  from  tlie  worM,  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  Joy,  to  hope  or  fear  1 

Prior 
Privacy  is  moat  suitable  for  such  as  are  in  circiin- 
stancf«of  humiliation,  whether  from  iheir  mbrortiina 
or  their  fViult:  rel/remeitt  Is  peculiarly  agreeable  m  thnsa 
who  are  of  a  rcflrative  turn;  but  eeelusion  Is  clinsen 
only  by  thnse  who  labour  under  some  strong  afTectioB 
of  the  miiMi,  whether  of  a  religious  or  physical  uaiura. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT. 

The  (bllnwing  celebrat«>d  speech  of  Lord  Somem,  la 
1688,  on  King  Jaines's  vaciiting  the  throne,  may  b« 
admitted  as  a  happy  elucidation  of  these  two  imfiormnt 
words;  bull  am  not  incliiml  to  think  that  tliey  coma 
sufflciently  close  In  signification  to  render  any  eqra- 
parimn  necessary. 

"  What  Is  appointed  me  to  speak  to  Is  your  Lord- 
ships*  first  amenduieiit  by  which  the  word  abdicated  In 
the  Commons*  vore  is  clinni«^  into  the  word  deeerted, 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Lord!<hl|«  what  miiie  of  the 
crounds  are  that  Induced  the  Commons  to  Insbt  on  tha 
word  abdicated,  and  not  Ui  ngnx  tn  your  aroemlnient 

"The  first  reason  your  I.ordshlps  are  plfased  la 
deliver  for  your  changing  tlie  word  la,  that  the  waat 
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dUicaXed  four  Lordihiia  do  not  find  Is  a  word  iRMim 
to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  thereforo  ought 
not  to  be  uted.  Tbe  next  Is  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  aniovnti  to  a  voluntary  express 
renunelationt  which  Is  not  la  this  case,  nor  wUl  follow 
ftoiii  the  premises. 

*'  My  Lords,  as  to  tbe  first  of  these  reasons,  If  It  be  an 
ol4«iCtion  that  the  word  atdicuud  hath  not  a  known 
sense  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  is  the  same 
obJecilou  agabiiit  the  word  inerud ;  so  that  your  Lord- 
ships*  arst  reason  hath  the  same  force  against  your 
own  aroeadoient,  as  against  the  term  used  by  the  Ooa- 


**  The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  ased  in  the 
best  authors,  and  both  of  a  known  signiflcation  ;  their 
meaning  is  very  well  understood,  though  It  be  true  their 
meaiihig  is  not  the  same.  The  word  abditaU  doth 
naturally  and  properly  signify,  entirely  to  renounce, 
throw  off,  disown,  relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  so  as 
to  have  no  ftirther  to  do  with  ft ;  and  that  whether  it  be 
done  by  express  wolds  or  in  writing  (which  is  tbe  sense 
your  Lordships  put  upon  it,  and  which  is  properly 
catted  resignation  or  cession),  or  by  doing  such  acts  as 
are  inconswirnt  with  the  holding  and  retainmg  of  the 
thing,  which  the  Commons  lake  to  be  tbe  present  oase, 
and  therefore  make  choice  of  the  word  oMicote,  as  that 
which  they  thought  did  above  alt  otiiers  express  that 
meaning.  And  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  taken  by  uihen ; 
and  that  this  Is  the  true  signiflcation  of  the  word  I  shall 
show  your  Lordships  out  of  the  best  authors. 

*'  The  first  t  ehaif  mention  Is  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
CI  Pacis,  1.  S,  c.  4,  $  4.  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure 
dvili,  sed  ex  jure  naturali,  quo  qulsque  suum  potest 
mbdican^  et  ex  naturali  praisuiiipttone.  quA  voIuIsm  quis 
credttur  quod  suAcienter  signlficaviL  And  tlien  he 
^  goes  on :  Roeusari  hsredliati,  non  tanlum  verbis  sed 
ctlam  re,  potest,  etquovis  indicio  voluntatis. 

"  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention,  to  show 
Ibat  for  ahdieatinf  a  thing  It  Is  sufficient  to  do  an  act 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  retaining  it,  though  there  be 
nothing  of  express  renunciation,  is  out  of  Calvin's  I..exi- 
con  Juridicum,  where  be  ssys,  Generum  abdicat  qui 
•ponsani  renudlaL  Here  is  an  abdieauvn  without 
•xprnss  words,  but  it  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth 
■ufilcientiy  signify  Mn  purpose. 

**The  next  niithor  I  shall  quote  Is  Brissonlus,  De 
Yerborum  Signiftcaiione,  who  liaih  this  passage :  Homo 
tiber  qui  seipsum  vendit  t^dieal  se  statu  suo.  That  is, 
be  who  sells  liiinself  hath  thereby  done  such  an  act  as 
cannot  consist  with  bis  former  stale  of  freedom,  and  Is 
thereby  said  properly  se  ahdictus0  kniu  suo. 

*'  BudBus.  lit  his  Commentaries  Ad  Legem  Secundam 
de  Origine  Juris,  expounds  the  words  in  the  same  sense. 
AbdicTe  se  uiagistratu  est  idem  qnnd  nbire  penitus 
magistratu.  He  ibai  goes  out  of  his  office  of  magUracy, 
let  it  be  in  what  manner  be  will,  has  ahdUaUd  the 
magistracy. 

"And  Grotliia,  in  his  Book  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads, 
L  1,  C.4,  $  9,  seems  to  expound  the  word  oAdieare  by 
mmmifesU  kahev  pro  denUcio;  that  is,  he  who  hath 
abdicated  any  thing  bath  so  fkr  relinquished  it,  that  he 
bath  no  richt  of  return  to  iL  And  that  is  the  sense  the 
Commons  put  upon  tiie  word.  It  is  an  entire  aliena- 
tion of  the  thing  abdiaUed,  and  so  stands  in  opposition 
to  dieare.  Dicat  qui  proprium  allqnot  faciL  abdieat 
qui  nllenat :  so  says  Pralqus  in  his  Lexicon  Juris.  It 
ia  therefore  insisted  on  as  tlie  proper  word  by  the  Com- 


"  But  the  word  deserted  (whkh  is  tbe  word  used  In 
the  amendment  made  by  your  Lordships)  haib  not  only 
a  very  doubtful  slgnilicaiion,  but  in  tbe  common  nc- 
oepmnce  both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  signify 
only  a  bare  withdrawing,  a  temporary  quitting  of  a 
thinf,  and  neglect  only,  which  leavetb  ilie  party  at 
liberty  of  returning  to  it  again.  Desertum  pro  ne- 
glecto,  says  Spiaelius  In  his  Lexicon.  But  the  differ- 
ence betweau  deeerere  and  derelinquere  U  expressly 
lald^wn  by  Bartolus  on  tbe  8th  law  of  the  58lh  tiUe 
of  the  llth  book  of  the  Code,  and  his  words  are  these  : 
Nota  diligenter  ex  hac  lege,  quod  atlud  eat  agruni  d^ 
serere,  atiud  derelimquere ;  qui  enim  derelinquit  ipmun 
•X  poenitentIA  non  revocare,  sed  qui  de«m(,ln.n  bien- 
Bium  potest. 

"  Whereby  It  appears,  my  lords,  that  Is  called  de- 
•ertian  which  Is  temporary  and  relievable ;  that  is 
called  dtreiieUm  where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to 


»So  In  tbe  beat  Latin  aotboia, antf  In  tlM  civil  Uw 
deeerere  exertitmm  b  used  to  signify  soldiers  I«avio|[ 
their  colonrs ;  and  in  tbe  canon  law  to  d«s«r<  a  beaefioe 
signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non-residenL 

'*  In  both  caaea  tbe  party  bath  not  only  a  right  of 
returning,  but  Is  bound  to  retorn  again ;  which,  my 
Lords,  as  the  Commons  do  not  take  to  be  the  pressat 
case,  so  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lordabipa  do,  he- 
cause  it  Is  expressly  said,  in  one  of  yoor  raasona  gtven 
In  defence  of  tbe  last  amendment,  that  your  Lordships 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  secwe  tbe  nation  against 
the  return  of  King  James,  which  your  Lordabipa  woald 
in  Justice  do.  If  you  did  look  upon  it  to  be  no  more  thsa 
a  negligent  withdrawing,  which  leavalb  a  liberty  to  tbe 
party  to  return. 

**  For  which  reasons,  my  Lords,  tbeComaKniR  eanaet 
agree  to  tbe  first  amendment,  to  Inacit  the  word  de- 
eerted  Instead  of  aMicotsd;  becauae  It  doth  not  ia 
any  sort  come  no  to  their  pense  of  the  thing,  ao  ibey 
apprehend  it  doth  not  reach  your  Lordsblna*  menniBg  as 
It  Is  expressed  in  your  reasons,  whereaa  th«y  look  upoa 
the  word  a^dicslsd  to  exms  properly  what  is  to  be 
inferred  from  that  paitof  the  vote  to  wliieb  your  Lord- 
ships have  agreed,  vis.  *  That  King  Jamea  II.,  by  goisg 
about  to  subvert  tbe  consiitotion,  and  by  breaking  ibe 
original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  Iw  vi- 
olating tbe  Aindamental  laws,  and  withdrawing  Mb- 
self  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  tliereby  renooncng  lo 
be  a  king  according  to  the  constitution.'  By  avowkig 
to  govern  according  to  a  despotiek  power  unkoowa 
to  the  constitution,  and  inconsistent  therewitli,  bs 
hath  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to  tbe  law; 
such  a  king  as  he  swore  to  be  at  tlie  eoronation ;  sack 
a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an  Engliab  solijtct  li 
due;  and  hath  set  up  another  kind  of  dominioo;  wbkk 
is  to  all  intcnta  an  abdieatimi  or  abnndoaing  of  ha 
legal  title  as  AiUy  as  if  it  bad  been  done  by  expna 
words. 

"  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  reasons  the  Conunons  da 
imiist  upon  the  word  mbdUmted,  andcannot  agree  to  tbe 
word  deserted.** 

Without  all  this  learned  verhosity  It  will  he  obviow 
to  every  person  that  the  two  words  are  widely  distinct 
from  each  other ;  sMieahoa  being  a  pure  act  of  disoe 
tion  for  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  bimaelf  only :  bat 
deeeHion  an  act  which  involvea  more  or  lem  a  bseaeh 
of  moral  obllgatton. 


TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCAKD. 

Diemissy  In  Latin  dimieeuMy  participle  of  < 
compounded  of  di  and  witts,  signifies  to  send  asnader 
or  away ;  disehar^et  signifies  to  release  from  aeha/ge; 
diecard,  in  Spanish  deeeartar^  compounded  of  dee 
and  eartary  signifies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aaide,  to  cast 
them  off. 

Tbe  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  Is  included  In  all 
these  torms ;  but  with  various  cnilatemlclrcumiunces. 
Diemiee  is  the  general  term ;  dieekarge  and  discard 
are  modes  of  dismissing :  diemiee  is  antHcaUe  to  per- 
sons of  all  stations,  but  is  used  more  partionlariy  ffar 
the  higher  orders:  dieekarge  on  the  otiier  band  is  con- 
fined to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk,  or  an 
officer,  or  a  minister.  Is  diemieeed ;  *  la  order  to  an  ac 
commodntion,  they  agreed  upon  tijis  preliminary,  that 
each  of  them  should  immeoiately  dumiea  his  privy 
counsellor.*— Addison.  A  menial  servant  or  a  soldier 
is  dierkarged;  'Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  an  freqoent 
and  frivolous  that  the  footman  in  time  avoided  and  ne- 
glected bim,  and  the  Eari  of  Oxfbrd  diedkargtd  some 
of  his  servants  for  their  obstinato  reAiaal  of  bis  mes- 
saaes.*— JoRNSoN. 

Neither  dismiee  nor  dieekarge  define  tbe  motive  of 
the  nction ;  they  are  used  indiferently  for  tliat  which 
Is  voluntary,  or  the  contrary :  dt«e«rd,on  the  contrary, 
always  marks  a  dUmiseal  that  Is  not  agreeable  to  rhe 
party  diaearded.  A  perron  may  request  to  be  diemissed 
ordMcAar/n^butnevertobeiwcartfed.  Thudieauea^ 
or  dieekarge  frees  a  person  drom  tbe  obligation  or  aa- 
cessiiy  of  performing  a  certain  daqr ; 

Diemiee  tbe  people  then,  and  give  eommaad 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  taad.-<^oPB. 
The  discarding  throws  him  out  of  a  dfslmble  mnk  or 
station :  *  I  am  ro  great  a  lover  of  whatever  Is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer  because  he 
neither  apoka  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret.*— Bvpo<u. 
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Aif  amalapplMtothiii|i  in  the  moral  «eiiief  and 
wttb  the  miie  dittioeiion :  we  are  said  to  diamiis  our 
fiean,  to  diacJutrgt  a  duty,  and  lo  ductrd  a  eentimeot 
ftom  the  mind : 

Reeume  your  ooorafe,  and  Htmiss  yoar  care. 

DaTDsa. 
If  1  am  bonnd  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day,  I  dtr 
tkmrgt  the  oMigatlou  Ir  I  pay  it  before  twelve  o'clodc  at 
nighu*— Bi^cKtTORa.   'Justice  ditcardt  party  friend- 
ablp  and  liiadred.'— AomsoK. 

TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

Lett  thfottgh  the  medlmn  of  the  Gothiclc  Utan,  and 
other  chanaes  in  the  French  laustr^  German  lassent 
Ac  comes  In  ali  probability  (torn  the  Lailn  ioM,  to 
lonaea,  or  set  loose,  free ;  Utmt  (o.  7b  Imv»)  ;  «H#«r, 
from  the  Latin  n^ftro  to  bear  with,  signifies  not  lo  put 
a  slop  to. 

The  removal  of  hindrance  or  constraint  on  the  ac- 


tkNM  of  others,  Is  implied  by  all  tliese  terms ;  but  i«t  ia 
a  leas  formal  action  than  ieaoe,  and  this  than  st^er.  I 
ttt  a  person  pass  in  tiie  road  by  getting  out  of  his  way : 
I  iem»0  a  person  to  decide  on  a  matter  according  to  his 
own  discretion,  by  declining  to  hiterfere:  1  ««/cra 
person  to  go  his  own  wav,  over  whom  I  am  expected 
to  exercise  a  control.  It  is  In  general  most  prudent  to 
1st  thinp  take  their  own  course;  *  Where  there  is  a 
certainly  and  an  uncertainty,  let  the  uiicertaiuly  go, 
and  hold  to  tliat  which  it  certain.'— Saoivobrson.  In 
the  cducatioB  of  youth,  the  greatest  art  lies  iti  Uatrimf 
them  to  follow  tlie  natural  beiitof  theh'  minds  and  turu 
of  dispQstiion  without  at  the  same  time  aufering  them 
to  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  tlieir  character  or  future 
iBteresu; 

This  crime  I  could  not  leant  unpunished. 

DBnilAM. 

If  Pope  had  mfered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  Aom  her, 
he  could  liave  Ibund  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place.* 

— JOHMSOH. 


TO  LEAVE,  aurr,  RELINaUISH. 

Jjeney  In  Saxon  lea/se.  In  old  German  Vaxhe^  Latin 
HnqHOy  GreelE  AWirif ,  signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  want- 
ing, because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place  which  one 
Uiate ;  f «it,  in  French  qmitler^  from  the  Latin  foietus 
rest,  signifies  to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  hold  of; 
.the  sense  of  reUnfuish  is  given  under  tiie  head  of 
Jttaudan. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend  to  return  ; 
we  quU  that  to  which  we  return  no  more :  we  may 
teave  a  place  voluntarily  or  otherwise ;  but  we  relin- 
futsk  it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  things ;  we 
fiu't  and  rdinfuisA  things  only.  I  leave  one  person  in 
•nier  to  speaic  lo  another ;  1  leave  my  house  for  a  short 
time; 

Why  leave  we  not  the  Ibtal  Trojan  shore. 
And  measure  hack  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  1 

POPK. 

r  quit  it  not  to  return  to  it;  'At  last  he  (Savage) 
fmtued  the  house  of  his  fHend.'— Jobmsok. 

They  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  the  moral  ap- 
pllaition.  A  prudent  man  Uavee  all  questions  about 
minor  matters  in  religion  and  politics  to  men  of  busy, 
restless  tempers ;  *  We  have  no  better  materials  to 
eonipnond  the  priesthood  of.  than  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, whicli,  corrupted  as  It  is,  tlioee  wlio  receive 
orders,  must  have  some  vices  to  leane  behind  them.*— 
Bwirr.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  contem- 
pla!ive  mind  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  earfy  childhood, 
which  have  been  long  quitted  for  the  busy  scenes  ca 
active  life; 

The  sacred  wrestler,  tin  a  Messing  *8  glv*n, 
QMts  not  hiahold,  but  halting,  conquers  heav*n. 
Wallbu. 
A  mteer  la  loath  to  reHaqtaek  the  gain  which  has 
added  sn  greatly  to  his  stores  and  his  pleasures;  '  Al- 
(bougli  Charles  reltrnmuuked  almost  every  power  for 
tbe  crown,  lie  wnulo  neither  give  up  his  friends  tn 
panishiiipnt,  nor  desert  wba*  he  esteemed  bis  religious 
4taQr.*~Hujia. . 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE.  BID  FAREWELL, 
OR  ADIEU. 

X.eae«  Is  here  general  as  before  (v.  7^  Uaive) ;  it  ex- 
presses simply  the  idea  of  separating  one*s  self  from 
an  object,  whether  for  a  thne  or  oinerwise ;  to  take 
leave  and  bid  faremell  imply  a  separation  for  a  perpe- 
tuity. 

To  leave  Is  an  unqualified  action.  It  Is  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  iudifiference,  or  otherwise,  but  supposes  hi  ge- 
neral no  exercise  of  one*s  feelings.  Wa  temae  persons 
as  eonvenienoe  requires ; 

Self  alone,  in  nature  rooted  fast, 
Attends  us  first  and  leaaee  us  last.— Swift. 
We  leave  them  on  the  mad,  In  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  drcumsianoes  direct ;  we  leave  them  with 
or  wtilMMit  speaking;  to  take  leave  is  a  parting  cere- 
mony between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  oinsider- 
able  time;  *JNo*v  I  am  to  take  leave  of  my  readers,  I 
am  under  greater  anxietv  than  1  have  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undenook  this  province.'— 
STaBi.a.  To  kid  farewell  or  adieu  is  a  still  mora 
solemn  ceremony,  when  the  parting  is  expected  to  bt 
final.  Wlien  apulled  to  things,  w  e  leave  such  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  meddle  with ;  we  takeleaveof  those  thingi 
which  were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we  find  It  pru- 
dent to  give  up ;  and  we  kid  faremell  to  those  for 
which  we  still  reulii  a  great  attachment;  '  Anticipate 
the  awful  moment  of  your  Mdi/ni^  tiie  world  an  eternal 
/cmpeU.*- BLAia.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  questk>n  un 
decided,  than  to  attempt  to  decide  It  by  altercation  or 
violence ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a  man  to  take  leave  of 
his  vices,  than  to  let  them  take  leave  of  him;  when  a 
mail  engages  in  schemes  of  ambition,  he  muslMd  adiem 
to  all  the  ei^yments  of  domestick  life. 

LEAVE,  LIBERTY,  PERMISSION,  LI0EN.«9E. 

Leave  has  here  the  sense  of  fireedom  granted,  be- 
cause what  Is  left  to  Itself  is  left  free ;  libertg,  in  Latin 
likertaat  fnun  liker  Dee,  denotes  Uie  state  of  being  free 
from  external  restraint;  permieeion  signifies  the  act  of 
permittiagi  or  the  thing  permitted ;  liceneet  in  Latin 
//caUto,  from  lieet  to  be  lawful,  signifies  the  state  of 
belii^  penaUled  by  law,  or  the  act  of  the  law  in  per- 
mitttug. 

Leave  and  libertf  are  either  given  or  taken :  per- 
mieeier*  Is  taken  only;  Ucenee  Is  granted,  and  that  in  a  , 
special  manner:  leave  is  employed  only  on  famUior 
occasions ;  '  I  must  have  Uavf  to  be  gratefnl  tn  any 
one  who  servn  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  ttf 
any  party.*— Popb.  Liberty  is  given  hi  more  im- 
portant matters;  'I  am  for  the  flill  libertv of  diversion 
(for  children),  as  much  as  you  can  be.*— Locuc.  The 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for  his  plea 
sure ;  a  gentleman  gives  his  friends  the  likert^  of 
shooting  on  his  gmunds :  leave  Is  taken  In  indifferent 
niatteis.  particularly  as  h  respects  leave  of  absence; 
liberty  is  taken  by  a  greater,  and  in  general  an  un 
authorized  stretch  of  one's  powers,  and  Is,  therefore, 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  another.  What  Is 
done  without  the  fcaoe  maybe  done  without  the  know- 
ledge, though  not  contrary  to  the  will,  of  another ;  but 
libertiet  which  are  taken  without  ofiering  an  apology 
are  always  calculated  to  give  ofience. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  individuals,  but  lieenee 
\a  granted  by  publlck  authority :  a  parent  gives  leave 
to  a  child  Ui  take  a  walk;  tlie  government  granti 
Ueevees  for  selling  dififerent  commodities.  The  word 
Ucenee  is  however  sometimes  used  figuratively; 
j/eaviiig  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
Wlih  lieeaeeto  build  castles  there*— Swirr. 

Leave  and  penaienen  are  said  to  be  asked  for,  but 
not  liberty:  we  beg  leave  to  ofifer  our  opinions;  wa 
request  ^«niii>«im,  but  not  ftterCy,  to  speak j  *  The  re- 
peated permiseioat  you  give  me  of  dealing  freely  with 
you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have  done.'— Pora. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  RELICES. 
Leavtage  are  the  consequence  of  a  voluntary  ae 
they  signify  what  is  left :  remaine  are  what  fbllow  in 
the  couise  of  things;  they  are  what  remain:  tlie 
former  is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad  sense  to  signify 
what  has  been  left  as  worthless ;  the  latter  Is  never 
uken  in  this  bad  sense.    When  many  persons  of  good 
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tmt  tev«  the  likeity  of  chooalnf,  li  is  fidr  to  expect 
dial  Uie  lemeingM  will  be  worth  little  or  uotbiug,  ui'ter 
•U  have  luode  Uwir  choice ; 
Scale*,  fiin,  and  bouea,  the  Uning*  of  the  feuL 

SoiCltRVlt.LI. 

By  the  rnnwat  or.beauiy  which  are  diticoverable  in 
Uie  face  of  a  female,  we  may  b«  enabled  to  e«uuiaie 
what  her  iieiaoual  cbariue  had  been ; 

So  luidiilfht  tapers  waste  their  iaet  rcmainM. 

SuMaaviLLB. 
tl0mai%*  signify  literally  what  remmina :  relickt^  from 
the  Latin  reiin^uo  to  leave,  that  which  is  lell.  The 
former  is  a  lerm  of  geiifrnl  ond  familiar  applic&tion; 
the  lauer  is  speciflclc.  Wliat  remains  alUsr  llie  use  ur 
ODUsuiMudiiii  uf  any  thing  b  termed  th«  remmiut;  whet 
la  leA  uT  any  thing  alter  a  lapse  »t'  years  is  the  reliek 
or  relieka.  There  are  remaint  of  buildings  mostly  alter 
a  conlh«ratlon ;  there  are  relieka  of  anllquity  In  most 
monasteries  and  old  churches. 

Remnms  are  of  value,  or  aot,  aceordlRg  b>  the  cir- 
CttinsUttces of  tlie  cases ;  reiieks  always  derive  a  vahje 
frmn  tlic  iierson  lo  wlioui  they  were  supposed  ciriginaliy 
to  behMg.  The  ramaiit*  of  a  iiersnn,  that  is,  w livt  cor^ 
■Dieally  re$mmuu  of  a  peieou,  alter  the  extiuctiou  of 
Ufe,  wiH  be  respeeied  by  IiIh  friend ; 

Unim  these  friendly  shores,  and  flowVy  plainSi 
Which  hkle  Auchises,  aud  his  blest  reamina. 

Dkyduhl 
A  bit  of  a  garment  that  beloaged,  or  Is  supposed  tn 
teve  belonged,  to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  reUek 
In  the  eyes  of  a  sufierstitious  Rouian  Catliolick ;  '  Ail 
these  arts,  rarities,  and  inveniions,  which  llie  ingenious 
pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  reliek  of  an  in- 
tellect defaced  wiUi  sin  and  liinc'—SouTfi.  All  na- 
tioos  have  ajtreed  to  respect  the  remaiua  of  llie  dead  ; 
relliihin,  nnder  luosi  fiinns,  han  given  a  sncredntfss  to 
raltcka  In  the  eyes  of  its  nnist  cenlous  votnrlM ;  Uie 
vaneraiitm  of  genius,  or  the  devotudiieM  »f  fnendshlp, 
has  In  like  manner  transrerred  Hself,  fhtm  the  indivi- 
dual himself,  lo  some  object  which  has  been  his  pm- 
perfy  or  in  his  pisisessiort,  and  ihua  fabricated  lor  iisdf 
rwltfka  equally  precioua. 

LOOSE,  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LlCEN'i'IUUS. 
L0oae^  hi  German  1m,  Ac,  Latin  <axiM,  Greek 
i)i4affavt  and  Hehn>w  y^n  ^  "lAke  fiee;  vo^se,  in 
Latin  0ajif«,siytiiilifs\vauaeriu|[;  /ax,  in  Lalln  taxna^ 
has  a  siiiillnr  nrigin  wjili  tooae ;  diaaalnU^  In  Latin  dia- 
M/«(it«,  participle  nf  drsjro/oo,  sigiiilies  diasuloed  or  «et 
free ;  licetttiama,  I.  e.  hnviin;  ttie  tieattaa  or  power  to  do 
■■  one  (rftfa#es  (e.  Leave^  liberty). 

J^note  ix  the  gencrh-k,  the  rent  are  speciflck  terms ; 
Ihey  are  nil  opiNised  to  Uiai  which  is  hound  or  ailliOfes 
loMse  is  einphiyed  eitiier  for  moral  ot  Intel- 


leetmil  mthjtictsj  vague  only  for  iMielhrclnal  <tl^u: 
loor  Sdmeiliiira  (or  what  Is  Intellectual,  hut  o(\ener  fur 
the  iiionil ;  difautuU  and  Ueentims  only  in  mornl  mat 
ters:  whatever  wants  a  proper  connexion,  or  linking 
tofether  of  tlie  parts.  Is  looae;  whatever  is  scaUered 
liMl  reinoiely  w|mraltMi  is  vugiie :  a  style  Is  looae  where 
the  wnrd«  and  senlences  are  not  made  to  coalesce,  so 
•i  m  form  a  reKularly  mnnecied  series ;  aartrtimis  are 
•ae-M  which  have  but  a  remote  connexinn  with  the 
nbjeet  referred  to:  by  the  same  rule,  iaoae  hintio 
tfiniwn  mil  ni  random  iiiny  give  rl.<<e  to  specnlalion  and 
eoiOectnre,  but  cannot  serve  ns  the  gnnind  nf  any  con- 
einslon :  itfnnrani  |ieople  am  apt  tn  credit  every  vague 
nimonr,  and  tn  t:oiniiiiinica:e  it  as  a  certainly. 

OpitdonH  mm  l#9«e,  either  inasmuch  aa  they  want 
logical  piecision,  or  as  they  fall  tn  moral  strictnem; 

*  Because  coiuKilvnce  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  (vhicli  i*  right,  mnketh  tiiem  diligent  observers  of 
cirenmHiancea,  the  /«•««  regard  whereof  Is  the  nurse 
of  viilRar  folly.*—  HooKia.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
■re  in  tlieir  nature  va/ms,  as  th^  spring  from  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  nre  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
the  iinaiinntlon  ;  '  That  action  which  is  vo^as  and  in- 
tfetermtnnte  will  at  lant  settle  Into  habit,  and  habitual 
pecnliariiies  ar  •  qiilrkly  ridiculous.*— Johnson.  Opi- 
nions are  /iz,  inamnuch  as  tliey  have  a  tendency  to 
leaaen  the  moral  oblignrinn,  or  to  loaaen  moral  ties; 

*  In  ihia  general  d(*praviiy  of  manners  and  taxilif  of 
•rindples,  pufe  religion  b  no  where  moro  strongly  in- 


colcatad  (than  ia  o«r  unlvenltleC).*— A>b  acoii.  L^ak 
notions  arise  from  tlw  unrestrained  slate  of  the  wil^ 
from  the  influence  of  ilie  unruly  pasriotis ;  lea  notioos 
from  tlie  errour  of  the  Judgenteiit;  Ufae  p.inclples 
aflTect  the  moral  conduct  of  iudividuals ;  lax  principles 
adect  the  speculative  opinions  of  men,  eiilivr  as  iudi- 
viduals or  in  society :  one  in  Ufoae  lo  practice,  atid  J«s 
in  8|Niculaiion  or  in  dittclptine:  tlie  loose  man  rios 
against  his  conscience ;  he  sets  himself  free  from  Ihtt 
to  wliich  he  knows  tiiat  he  ought  to  submit ;  Uie  Isa 
man  errs,  but  lie  aliects  to  defend  his  ermur.  A  loawe 
man  Injures  himself,  but  nlaz  man  injures  sncieiy  at 
large.  Disaalaleneaa  is  the  excess  of  Uioaeneaa ;  Itctm- 
tioiuneaa  is  the  consequence  of  Isxtty,  or  tlie  freedom 
from  external  coueiraint. 

J.,aoaenasa  of  character.  If  indulged^voon  sinks  iato 
diaaeUtenfsa  of  mor^;  and  lazily  trf*  discipiine  ii 
quickly  followed  by  lieenUouaneiv  of  mannrra. 

A  young  man  of  looae  character  makes  Hght  of 
moi-al  obligations  in  geiiernl ;  *  The  most  vitlupiooas 
niid  Uoae  person  breattdng,  were  he  but  tied  lo  foUow 
his  dice  and  his  courtships  every  day,  would  dnd  it  the 
greatest  lornient  that  ctiuld  befall  bhu.* — Soum.  A 
ninn  of  diaaolmie  character  couiiiiitB  every  exces>is  and 
totally  dUregards  every  reslraiui ;  '  As  the  life  tif  l*etn>- 
nlus  Arbiter  was  altngeiher  diaaaUte,  the  indiflereaea 
which  he  showed  at  the  clow  of  it  is  to  be  fenkcd  upon 
as  a  piece  of  natural  careleamess  rather  ilian  foaitude.' 
— Addison.  In  profMirtion  as  a  couiiuander  Is  iax  la 
the  punishment  of  olTeuces,  an  army  will  become 
lieentioua ;  in  uroportlon  aa  the  adiiiinikrniion  uf  law 
becomes  lax,  tne  age  will  become  UcaiUnma ;  *  Moral 
phiUwophy  is  very  agreeable  u>  llie  paradoxical  and 
/icea£ia««' spirit  of  the  age.*— BaATna. 

BLACK,  LOOSa 
Slack,  In  Saxon  alaee,  low  German  sfadk,  Prenck 
laehSf  Latin  iaxiu»,  and  loose,  in  Saxon  iaeSf  both 
come  fh>m  the  Hebrew  y^n  to  make  free  or  <oo«s; 
they  diflbr  more  In  appttcMiiou  than  in  senne :  iheyaia 
both  opposed  tn  thkt  which  is  close  bound;  hut  alack 
is  said  only  of  that  which  is  tied,  or  lliai  with  which 
any  thing  is  tied ;  while  l»oae  is  said  of  any  aubetancei^ 
the  parte  of  which  do  not  adhere  chisely :  a  nqie  ia 
alaek  In  opposition  to  the  tight  rope,  which  is  stretched 
tn  tis  full  extent;  and  in  general  cords  or  string  ars 
said  to  be  «iac4:  which  fhil  in  the  requi«<l.e  ilerreeof 
tightn««s ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  looae  in  an  indednha 
manlier,  without  conveying  any  colinteral  idea,  thas 
the  string  of  an  instruinent  is  denominated  ttaek 
rather  than  looae;  on  the  other  hand,  Uoae  is  Miid  of 
many  bodies  to  which  the  word  ala€k  cnnnot  be  ap- 
plie«i :  a  garment  is  looar,  but  not  alaek  ;  tlie  leg  of  a 
table  is  looae,  but  not  altick.  In  tlie  moral  npidlcatioa 
that  which  admits  of  exteniiloii  kncthways  is  deno> 
iiilnated  alaek;  and  that  which  fhila  in  cniu>i»tency 
and  close  adherence  is  loo^a:  trade  In  general  is  said 
10  be  alaek,  or  the  sale  of  a  particninr  article  to  ha 
alaek :  but  an  engagement  is  said  to  be  leMe,aiid  pi1» 
ciples  looae. 

ftebeltioQ  now  began,  fbr  lack 
Of  xeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  alaek. — ^HuniaaAa 
Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  looae  to  life, 
Should  too  much  shun  its  laboura  and  its  sirilh; 
DaaiLUf 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 
The  general  idea  of  dimlnoilon  la  that  which  affiae 
these  words  to  each  other ;  but  they  dilftr  very  wfcMy 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  smnewhai  in  thdr  ordK 
nary  application ;  rslos,  from  the  word  lor  or  Inoe^ 
signllles  to  make  loose,  and  in  lis  mtiral  use  in  lessen 
any  thing  in  ita  degiee  nf  tightnem  or  ricnnr ;  VnremH% 
fnnn  re  and  miUo  lo  send  bnck,  signifles  lo  take  ofT  la 
part  or  entirely  Uiat  which  han  been  iinposNl ;  ihat  Is, 
to  le«ten  in  quantity,  tn  regard  to  our  attnot|«is  to  act, 
we  may  Sfieak  of  relaxing  In  our  endeavoura,  and  rs> 
miuing  our  labours  or  exertions ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  ahall  clear, 
Relax  hia  ponderous  strength,  and  te'aii  tn  hear. 
G<JLnsjiini 
How  often  have  I  btessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  roauuing  lent  ita  turn  lojday. 

Qwuamuxrm 
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HI  rtftfil  to  oor  deftllkigBWtth  other*,  we  nifty  8pe«k 
jf  relaxing  in  dL^clplitie,  rtlating  In  ihc  s«verliy  ot 
tflricDierts  fir  otir  conduct,  of  rrmtting  a  puni»luiient 
or  remitting  a  sentence.  The  dlwretlnuary  power  of 
■howhig  iti«tcy  when  |riaced  in  tlie  hands  of  the  sove- 
reigii,  aervm  lo  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law;  n*he 
Matute  of  uiortinalii  wa«  at  aeveral  times  relaxed  by 
the  JetWature.*-  8wirr,  When  ilie  ponfBliineul  Meiiit 
to  be  dtii|iniportioned  to  the  uiogiuiiidft  uf  the  oflfeiice, 
it  IS  but  equitable  to  renut  ii.  *  'i'he  magistrate  can 
ofleiif  where  the  publick  g(Nxl  deinaud^  uui  Uie  ezccu« 
tioii  of  the  law,  remit  the  puniifhiueiil  of  criminal 
oflences  by  his  owo  auUK)nty.*-<i-LocKs. 

TO  CEASE,  XEAVB  OFF,  DISCONTINUE, 
*^      DESIST. 

Ck«M,  in  French  cetser^  Latin  eess0y  from  ee«»t  per- 
fect of  cede  to  yield,  signifies  to  give  up  or  put  an  end 
lo:  tn^eave  off  is  literally  to  separate  oue*B  self  from 
an  acritm  or  coareeof  ontidact;  tfiteswfniiu),  with  the 
privative  dis^  expinoses  the  opposite  of  eeniinue:  de- 
sffC,  from  the  Latin  deeislo,  or  de  and  «isto,  sigui^ 
literally  to  take  one^s  self  off  from  a  thing' 

To  cease  fs  neuter ;  to  Uave  off  and  ditcofitinue  are 
active :  we  cease  froiri  doing  a  thing ;  we  leave  t^  or 
iistvnlinue  a  thing.  Cea»e  i«  useil  either  for  pnrticular 
aclioiis  or  general  habits ;  leave  off  more  usually  and 
properly  for  particular  actions ;  discvnliuue  for  general 
habits.  A  rcsUens,  spoiled  child  never  ceasee  crying 
until  it  has  obtalneil  what  it  wants ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
ImpanencK  not  to  cease  lamenting  when  cue  is  in  pain ; 
*  A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  diiui- 
itutiaii  of  his  fame,  whether  lie  coutinuen  or  ceases  to 
write.*— Johnson.  A  labfiurer  leaves  off  his  work  at 
any  given  hour ;  *  As  imrsli  and  irregular  sound  is  not 
haruKHiy ;  so  neitlier  Is  banging  a  cushion,  oratory ; 
IhereforK,  hi  uiy  humble  ofHuiun,  a  certnin  divine  of 
the  first  order  would  do  well  to  leave  this  o^.*— Swirr. 
A  dflicate  iiersnn  dtscontiintes  his  visits  when  they  are 
fottiid  not  In  be  ai;reeable;  *1  would  cliperlblly  have 
borne  the  wlnile  expense  of  it,  If  my  private  eslnblisii- 
meni  of  native  readers  and  writers,  which  I  cnnnot 
with cimveii fence  dieeoKtHmeHl  present,  did  not  require 
Biorc  than  half  of  the  monthly  expense,  which  thf;  cnni- 

eKton  of  a  Digest  woukt  in  my  opinion  demand.'— 
a  Wh.  Jfiitxa. 

It  should  be  our  first  endeavonrtn  cease  to  do  evil. 
h  b  Hcvfr  irtMid  lr>  Uave  eff  workina  white  tliere  is  any 
tHUtt  ri»  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  disuntimiting  of 
agniMl practice uitlmui  adequate gnittodsevhiccs great 
lastahility  nf  character. 

Tn  erase  Im  said  of  that  which  iowa  out  of  the  nature 
of  thhies;  to  leave  offy  discovtinuej  and  destjft,  nre 
alwavA  I  \w  acts  t if  conscious  agents.  To  leave  nff  .ind 
d(>roir/»i»««  are  voluntary  acts,  d«9(>t  Is  involuntary; 
It  b  pnnlenl  to  delist  from  mting  ourendenvnnra  wliun 
we  find  ihcni  InRfiTeciunl ;  ir  is  natural  for  a  person  Ifi 
Isai  t  wff  when  he  sees  no  fiirther  nccnuion  tn  rontinue 
Ms  lalMmr;  *Tiie  laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  dis- 

Cted  tile  chienainry  of  the  elan  with  Maclend  of  Skie ; 
t  bfinv  nuicli  inferfour  In  extent  of  possesvluus,  has, 
Isuppoae,  been  forced  to  dmst.*— Jobnson. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTERMISSION. 

Cesnaiivnr,  froas  Uie  verb  toeMse,  marks  theennditlon 

of  leavinc  off;  sUrp^  from  to  siQp^  marks  timt  of  being 

sisjtped  or  prevent4fd  froui  goini^nn;  re»U  from  to  r»t, 

.  niarkji  tlic  Hin'e  of  beins  quiet ;  and  inter  mission^  from 

uaermit,  marks  tiiat  oi  ceasing  occasionally. 

Tn  eeass  rmpects  the  course  of  things;  whatever 
does  tint  fo  on  lias  ceased;  ihin|9  cease  of  themselvi's: 
stop  re4!)iecui»oiiie  external  act  ion  or  influence;  nothing 
sUtps  but  what  is  supiNwed  u>  be  utopped  or  hindered  by 
anotlwr :  rest  is  a  species  nf  ces^atien  that  regards 
hibofir  nr  exertion ;  whatever  does  not  move  or  exert 
teelf  hi  at  rest:  inimai$sian  is  a  spedea  of  cessation 
oolv  for  a  time  or  atceriain  intervals. 

That  whirh  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed  lo  be  at  an 
end :  rest  or  tttermissian  supposes  a  rem^wal.  A  ces- 
sation of  hiisfilities  is  at  all  times  desirable :  tn  put  n 
stop  U'  evil  prnrlices  is  sometimes  the  mnstdlfliciilt  and 
dancrmis  of  dH  undertakings :  rest  aAer  fntifue  i^ 
faidispen^NiWe,  for  Inhotir  wiihotil miemwsWsn  exhniMds 
the  fiiuiie  Tbr  rain  csases,  a  pennn  or  a  ball  Hopn 
'    ,  the  laboimr  rstts  iVom  hialoil,  a  fever  is  ralcr- 
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mittenL    There  is  nothtnt  In  the  world  which  does  ml 
cease  to  exist  at  one  period  or  another ; 
Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  poww, 
When  the  mind  sickens  at  the  weary  show, 
And  flies  to  temporary  death  for  ease  T 
When  half  our  nb's  cessation  of  our  being. 
^  Stsbu. 

Death  sfo;rs  every  one  sooner  or  later  in  his  c.ireer: 
'  In  all  those  motions  and  oiicraiions  which  are  Incci- 
santly  going  on  tifruughont  nature,  there  is  no  stop  nor 
itiierruption.*-~BLAfR.  Whoever  is  vexed  with  the 
cares  uf  getting  riches  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind  oc 
body ;  *  The  refreabiiig  rssc  and  peaceAil  night  ar«  th« 
portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with  honest 
labour.'— JoHRSON.  Be  will  labour  witiiout  intermis 
sivn  oftentimes  only  to  heap  trouhtea  on  himself; 
*  Wiiether  tlie  timeoi'  imiermission  is  spent  in  ccunpany 
or  ill  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  involuntary 
levities,  the  understanding  Is  equally  abstracted  ftoM 
the  object  of  ioquiry.'— Jubnboh. 


INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

Ihtereaj,  In  LaUn  intenalhtm^  signifies  literally  the 
space  between  the  stakes  wiiicb  formed  a  Komaa 
intrenchnient;  and,  by  an  extended  application,  itslg 
nifiex  any  space;  respite,  |irobabiy  contracted  from 
respiritt  signifies  a  breathing  again. 

Every  respite  requires  an  interval ;  but  there  M 
ninny  intervaLt  where  there  is  no  respite,  Tlie  lerm 
interval  respects  time  only ;  respite  includes  the  idea 
of  action  witliin  that  time  which  may  be  more  or  less 
ngreeabl4f ;  intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who 
is  oppressed  witli  labtmr ;  *  Any  uncommon  exertion 
of  strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by 
a  long  interval  of  languor.*— JuftnsoN.  The  inurval 
which  is  sometimes  granu>d  tn  a  criminal  befoie  hia 
ex(K:ution  is  in  the  prf  interest  sense  a  respite ;  '  Olvena 
leave  to  allow  myself  uorespiu  from  labour.*— Stko- 


REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 
Reprieve  comes  in  all  probability  ftom  the  French 
reprjs^  participle  of  rrprendre^  and  the  Latin  rrprs- 
hendo^  signifying  lo  tnhe  back  or  take  ofl"  that  which 
has  been  laid  on  ;  respite  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
|irec4*ditig  arttele. 

I'he  idea  of  a  release  from  any  pressure  or  burden  Is 
common  to  these  terms;  but  the  reprieve  Is  that  which 
is  granted;  (he  re«;itt«  snmetimea  comevto  us  In  Iha 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  fnmi  any  (Ninish- 
nient  or  trouble  which  ihrealeiis  us ;  we  gain  a  rei»pita 
from  any  labour  or  weight  that  presses  upon  iia.    A 
rtiniiiinl  gains  a  reprieve  when  the  pnnlshntRnt  of 
death  is  commaied  for  tliat  of  transportation ;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  obtain  a  repiieve  wlien,  with  a  prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  liidnlgt-nce  fitnn  hln  rredit- 
oiv  as  sets  him  free ;  there  is  frequently  no  respite  Air 
permns  in  a  suliordinate  station,  when  thev  fnll  intn 
the  hands  of  a  hard  taskmaster ;   Sisyphus  is  feigned 
by  the  poets  to  have  been  condemned  to  the  toll  of 
perfieiually  rolling  a  sione  np  a  hill  as  Ihst  as  it  loHed 
back,  from  which  toil  he  had  no  respite  ; 
All  that  I  ask  Is  but  a  short  reprieve^ 
Tilt  I  forget  tn  love  and  learn  lo  grieve, 
t*nine  jmuse  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Drydkn. 

INCESSANTLY,  UNCEASINGLT,  UNINTEIU 
RUFPEDLY,  without  INTEKMieSION. 
Tlie  want  of  continuity,  not  of  duration,  is  denoted 
by  these  terms ;  incessantly  is  the  most  ^neral  and 
Indefinite  of  all ;  it  signifies  withnnt  censing,  hut  may 
be  applied  to  things  which  adndt  of  cenain  Intervals: 
vneeasingty  Is  definite,  and  signifies  nnver  ceastna,  It 
rniinot  therefore  be  applied  to  what  has  any  cfssntlon. 
In  familiar  discnurm*,  incessantly  Is  a  liy|)crbolick 
mode  of  speech,  by  which  one  meann  tn  denote  the  ab- 
^ence  of  those  ordinary  intervals  which  are  to  be  ex* 
p(>cted ;  as  when  one  says  a  firrsnn  Is  ineeenantly 
tnlkinff ;  by  which  Is  understood,  that  he  does  nnialtow 
btiDself  tlM  ordluacy  Intervnis  of  rest  firoai  tilkiug ; 
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0orft«t,  mbdtel,  md  undiriAjr  wMit» 

VbIm  feaates,  and  ydle  superflulte, 

All  tboae  liUt  wncc's  fort  aaoiyle  ince$»autlf. 

Srznauau 
OhcMf^Hfly,  on  Ibe  other  handf  !•  mora  lileraliy  em- 
ployed for  a  poaUlve  want  of  ceatatlon ;  a  noiae  ia  aaid 
Co  b«  ume€M»in£  which  literally  never  ceaaea;  or  com- 
platnta  are  unceanmg  which  are  made  without  any 
pauaeaorinteryala; 
Impeird  with  itepa  %iuea»ingt  to  paraue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

G0U>SM1TB. 

hutnoHthf  and  wutMtinftf  are  aald  of  things  which 
ael  of  themselvea ;  umtmUrntptediff  is  said  of  that 
which  depends  upon  other  things:  it  rains  neeaeamttf 
marlu  a  continued  operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  everv  thing ;  hut  to  be  mrnntrmfttdlf  happy  marks 
ona^B  freedom  (torn  every  foreign  influence  which  is 
tiafrkudly  lo  one*a  bapptnass ; 

She  draws  a  close  Incumbent  cloud  of  death, 
IMmUrrupUd  by  the  living  winds.~TBOicsoii. 

iiuttsemdf  and  the  other  two  words  are  employed 
either  for  persons  or  things ;  wilkout  inltrmiMsian  b 
however  mosUy  employed  for  persons :  thhigs  art  and 
isaet  imee$»aMttif  upon  one  another ;  a  man  of  a  per- 
severing temper  goes  on  labouring  witho«it  htUrmi*- 
«<•«,  until  he  has  efliwted  his  purpose;  '  For  any  one 
10  be  always  in  a  laborious,  hasardous  posuire  of 
dsfonce,  toitkovl  MKnatsfioa,  must  needs  be  intolera- 
nte.'— South. 


ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 


Mwofs^  eoinpoanded  of  aU  and  way*,  is  the  same 

"^  ail  eircumsunces,  through  nil  the  wayaof 

is,    uninterrupt«dly ;  at  all  Ciau«,  means, 

without  distinction  of  time;  ever  fanplies,  for  a  perpe- 


l%! 


mider 
that 


tuhy,  without  end. 

A  man  must  be  alw9§»  virtuous,  that  Is,  whether  in 
Idveraity  or  prosperity ;  *  Human  life  nftver  stands  still 
for  any  long  time.  It  ia  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady 
object,  like  tlie  monntaiii  or  the  rock,  which  you  aivavn 
find  (n  the  same  situation.*— Blair.  A  man  muat  be 
•<  aU  tintee  virtuous,  that  is,  in  his  going  in  and  coming 
out,  his  rioing  up  and  his  lyliw  down,  by  day  and  by 
night;  'Among  all  the  exprespions  of  good  nature,  I 
abail  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  charily,  as  it  cnnsisu  in  rrlleving  the  Indigent ;  that 
being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itself  to  us  almofit 
•<«/<it«ie«,and  in  every  place.*— Addison.  A  virtumiP 
man  will  be  ever  happy,  that  Is,  in  this  life,  and  the 
Hfo  to  come ;  '  Have  you  forgotten  all  the  blesRlnirs  you 
have  continued  to  enjoy  ever  since  the  day  that  you 
came  forth  a  heipleas  infknt  Into  the  world.*— Biuir. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 

To  ttMdy  in  derman  etehen^  &c.  Latin  »to,  Greek 
tftffn  to  stand,  Hebrew  f^}\ff  to  settle;  etep^  in  Saxon 
sto^paa,  &e.  conveys  the  ideas  of  nrensing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  et^a,  and  the  Greek  ^e0uv ;  wbcnre  it 
ima  been  made  in  Bnillsh  lo  express  iinmoveahility; 
net  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  reeieto  or  re  and  aiaio 
to  place  or  stafid  back ;  eiagnaUy  in  Latin  eiagnatna^ 
participle  of  eiagno^  comes  fiom  elofnum  a  pool,  and 
iiat  either  fVom  ato  to  etand^  bficaiise  waters  etani 
perpetually  in  a  pool,  or  fmni  the  Greek  ^syv^  ^^  enck>- 
ture,  because  a  pool  is  an  enclosure  for  wniera. 

The  absence  of  motion  la  expressed  by  alt  these 
terms ;  atand  is  the  most  general  of  all ;  to  etoMi  is 
rimply  not  to  move :  to  atop  is  to  cease  to  move :  we 
ffdiMi  either  for  want  of  Inclination  or  power  to  move : 
but  we  atop  from  a  disinclination  to  goon :  to  reat  la  to 
Hop  fh>m  an  expren  dislike  to  motion ;  we  may  atop 
for  purposes  of  convenience,  or  because  we  have  no 
forther  lo  go,  but  we  reat  from  fhtlgne ;  to  atofnioU  is 
only  a  species  of  atandinf  as  respects  liquids ;  water 
may  both  atand  and  atnenaU;  but  the  former  implies 
a  temporary,  the  fauer  a  permanent  stale:  water 
aHomda  in  a  puddle,  but  it  atagnetUa  In  a  pond  or  in  any 
confined  space. 

All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended  application; 
h«aUiess  atmkda  s'JII,  or  there  It  a  atand  in  butlnees ; 
Whither  can  we  run, 
Whete  make  a  ttoiU;— DaToiM. 


A  mercantile  hogsa  tUf^^ottUpa  pfiiBl,  VM.fm' 
son  alape  in  his  career ;  *  I  am  afraid  should  T  put  a 
atop  iMiw  lo  Uib  desip,  now  that  it  is  so  new  bciag 
ooiiipleaicd,  I  shall  find  It  difficult  to  resume  1l*— 
Mblhotr  (Phay).  A  it  alfair  raaU  undecided,  or  raaU 
in  tlw  handa  of  a  penon ; 

WIm  reata  of  immortality  aanir*d 

Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  hers  endur'd.— JBimia. 
Trade  ata^naUa;  *Thls  inundation  of  atim^eii^ 
which  used  to  he  confined  to  tite  summer,  will  atof 
note  all  the  winter.*— Gibbon.  Standi  atapt  and  resl, 
are  likewise  employed  transitively,  but  with  a  wide 
distinction  in  the  sense ;  m  atamd  in  this  case  is  to  set 
one's  self  up  to  resist;  as  to  alMul  the  trial,  to  ataad 
the  test :  to  $iop  has  the  sense  of  hhider ;  as  to  atop  a 
person  who  is  going  on,  that  la,  lo  make  him  atop  :  to 
reat  hi  Ui  make  a  thing  reat  or  lean ;  a  person  rtaU  bis 
argument  upon  the  supposed  innocence  of  Bw<hcr 

TO  CHECK,  STOP. 
CketJcy  fWwi  the  German  Sckaek  chess,  dcrtvea  lia 
figurative  signification  of  restraining  the  movements, 
from  ekeckmatey  a  movement  in  that  game  where^ 
one  atopa  one  adversary  fVom  carrying  his  game  any 
farther;  m  atop  (v.  Caaaation)  is  to  caoae  nut  to  roovs 
at  all :  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  cheeked  when  It  doci 
not  grow  so  fast  as  usubI  ;  its  growth  is  etopmed  whee 
it  ceases  aluwether  to  grow:  the  water  of  a  river  is 
atopped  by  a  dam  ;.the  rapidity  of  its  courK  is  eiodtad 
by  the  intervf^ntion  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  applied  to  persons,  to  check  h  always  con- 
trary to  I  he  will  of  the  sufferer ;  but  to  otop  is  oftea  a 
nintler  of  tndiflferenoe,  if  iNit  directly  serviceahle :  ooa 
is  cheeked  In  hi*  career  of  succew  by  anme  oiiioward 
event ;  '  Shall  neither  the  admonitions  which  you  re- 
ceive from  the  visible  liicnnsraticy  of  the  wnrM,  nor 
the  declarations  of  tiie  Divine  disfileasuro,  be  auflkicoC 
to  check  your  tlmughtless  career?*— R  la  is.     One  Is 
atopped  ou  a  jouniey  by  the  meeting  of  a  friend ; 
Eiiibosom'd  in  tiie  deep  where  Holland  liea, 
Mpthlnks  her  patient  sons  Itefore  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And  sedulous  to  atop  the  corning  tide, 
Lif\  the  tall  raiiiplre'a  artificial  pride.— GouiamnL 
In  a  moral  apidlcaiion  these  terms  bear  a  stniilar 
analog;  cheek  lias  the  import  of  dimlnisMnii;  sl«|p 
that  of  dcstrv>ying  or  causing  to  cease :  many  evila 
may  be  easiU-  ehecked^  to  wlilch  it  wouhl  imH  be  enif 
to  put  an  edfeciual  atap. 

TO  RINDBR.  STOP. 

Ninitr,  ftom  hind  or  *c*t»d,  aigniflea  m  kimiar  tj 
going  behind  or  pulling  one  behind ;  to  at^  Is  lo  make 
to  stand. 

J/indannjf  refers  solely  to  the  proaecniton  of  nn 
object:  atop  refers  simply  to  the  cessation  of  roodon; 
we  may  be  hmdared,  therefore,  by  being  atopped ;  bol 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being  cxprearty 
atoppedf  nnd  we  may  be  atopped  witliont  being  hin- 
dered. If  the  atoppage  do  not  Intmrfore  with  any 
other  object  in  view,  it  is  a  etoppage,  but  not  a  Ant- 
drones ;  as  when  we  are  at^ped  by  a  friend  while 
walking  for  |r* 


A  slpal  omen  atopfi  the  passing  hoat, 
Their  marUal  fury  In  their  wonder  loat-Pon. 
But  if  atopped  by  an  Idler  in  the  midat  of  urgent 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  Is  both  a  ateppage  and  a  hindranea. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  intiirrupted  in  the  regular 


course  of  our  pniceedlng,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  builiiess  for  any  time,  this  nmy  be 
a  hindrttnee^  but  not  a  Mtopvage  :  In  this  manner,  tha 


conversation  of  others,  in  the  nildsi  of  our  I , 

may  considerably  retard  its  progress,  and  so  for  hndar. 
but  not  expressly  nut  a  atop  to  the  whole  concern  ;  '  Ib 
it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too,  inhmder 
the  consummation  of  those  soul-wasting  sins,  by 
obliging  UB  to  wlthataod  them  in  tfaefa'  first  Infoncy  T— 
Soim. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE,  OBSTRUCT 

Hinder  sfmifies  the  same  as  in  the  prrcediiw  article, 

^rsvsHl,  ftnm  ^r«  befon  and  wnas  to  c  ~ 
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%Mer  by  coning  before,  or  to  trtm  another  bjr  the  an- 
ttcipoUon  of  his  purpnae j  impede^  in  Latin  from  in 
•nd  p€de9  the  feet,  siEnlflea  to  come  between  bia  feet 
■nd  entangle  him  in  tiin  proc reia ;  *  Impedlre  pmflse- 
tionem  ant  certe  tardareZ—Ctcaao.  Obttnui^  from 
•*  and  atriM,  algDilleiio  Ml  up  Mmeihing  la  one's  wajr, 
•o  Uoek  up  the  paMan. 


BmierU  the  moetgeneral  of  tfacM  terma,  aa  h  eoii- 
veya  little  mom  ihaa  the  idea  which  !■  eommon  to 
tliem  all,  naowly,  that  of  keeping  one  ftom  bia  pur* 
To  Am^er  la  commotily  said  of  that  which  Is 


rendered  tanposKtble  for  tbe  time  being,  or  merely  de> 
layed ;  wrevent  la  said  of  that  which  b  rendered  alto* 
getber  Impracticable.  A  person  is  kinderti  by  tbe 
weather  and  his  various  engagements  from  reaching  a 
place  at  tbe  time  be  intended ;  be  \%  prevented  but  not 
hndered  by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all.  If  a 
fHend  calls,  he  kimden  me  ftom  finisbing  the  letter 
which  I  was  writing:  if  I  wish  to  prntnt  my  son 
ftvMB  reading  any  book,  I  keep  it  out  of  hie  way;  *Itls 
BMKb  easier  to  keepoarselves  void  of  resemment,  than 
to  restrain  it  fhmi  excess  when  it  baa  gained  admission. 
To  use  the  lUustratkNi  of  an  excellent  author,  we  can 
premnt  the  beginnings  of  some  things,  whose  progress 
afterward  wa  cannot  Afnder.'— HoLL^n. 

To  kinder  Is  an  act  of  the  BM>ment,  it  supposes  no 
design ;  prevent  Is  a  premeditated  act,  deliberated  upon, 
ud  adopted  forgeoeral  purposes :  tbe  former  is  applied 


oalyio  the  i 


iotsof  any  particular  individual. 


tlie  latter  to  events  and  dreumstances.  I  kinder  a 
pefsaa  who  ia  running,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his  arm  and 
Make  him  walk ;  it  la  the  object  of  erery  good  govem- 
Baent  to  prevent  offences  rather  than  to  ininish  offfend- 
•ta.  In  ordinaiy  discourse  these  words  fall  venr  much 
Into  una  another,  when  the  circumsiaocea  of  the  case 
do  not  suAcientlyddlne,  whether  the  action  in  band 
oe  aHogeUier  suspended,  or  only  suspended  for  a 
tioM ;  but  tbe  above  explanation  must  make  it  veiy 
clear,  tliat  kinder,  In  ita  proper  sense  and  application. 
Is  but  a  temporary  act,  and  prevent  ia  a  decisive  and 
permanent  acL 

To  impede  and  ebetnut  li  a  species  of  kinderinff 
which  is  said  rather  of  thlnn  than  of  peiaons :  kinder 
la  aaid  of  both;  but  Andsr  la  commonly  employed  in 
ragard  to  trifUng  meters,  or  such  aa  retard  a  perM)n*8 
praeeediagi  in  the  smallest  degree ;  impede  and  e6- 
tirmct  are  acta  of  greater  importanoe*  or  produce  a 
BtUi  gieaier  degree  of  delay.  A  peraoo  is  kindered  in 
bis  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  ebetmeted; 
hut  tbe  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage  which  Is 
Mtaehed  to  an  army  will  ireally  impede  It  in  its  march : 
ami  the  tieea  which  we  thrown  aerosa  the  roadd  will 
ekitfnct  Ita  march. 

Wliaterer  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thing  stower  than 
ha  wiahea  is  a  kindrnnee ;  whatever  binds  him  so  that 
ha  eaoBot  move  fVeely  forward  ia  an  impediment; 
whatever  acta  upon  the  path  w  paasage  w>  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  moving  forward  is  an  ebeimcUen, 
:  and  ebetruetien   is  a  Anufroncs, 


any  forelan  body  tadging 
body  eketnuu  the  course  of  the  fluida,  and  con- 
aaqnently  bringi  on  serious  diseases.  Jffindmneee 
alwaya  soppon  the  agency  of  a  person,  either  of  the 
one  who  kindere,  or  the  one  who  Inkiftdered ;  but  isi- 
pedimenU  and  ebetruetiene  may  be  employed  with 
Mcard  to  the  operat'ons  of  nature  on  inanimate  ub- 
Jeeuu  Cold  impedes  the  i^owth  of  pl;tnts ;  a  dam  eb- 
Urmete  the  omrsa  of  waier ;  *  Truth  was  provoked  to 
see  herself  thns  b^dtled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy 
whom  she  tookod  oo  wltli  contempt.*— JoBaaua. 
Thia  path  ron  say  is  hid  iu  endleaa  night, 
T  Is  sdf-«03Colt  etonc  obetniOe  your  sight 

Jamrxs. 


MPnCU'LTT,  OB9TA0LB,  IMPEDIMENT. 

Ddkalty,  in  Latin  d^evUme  and  dHUUisy  com- 
pounded  of  tne  privative  die  and  faeUie  easy,  from 
fmeim  to  do,  rlgniOes  the  thing  not  easy  m  be  done ; 
vketmels*  in  Latin  e^sMcsl^n,  f rom  ebeUto  stand  in 
the  way,  s'.gnlOas  the  thing  that  stands  In  the  way  be- 
Cwe«D  a  person  and  tlie  object  he  has  in  view ;  tsip«d»* 
mmUf  la  JMinimpedimemtum,  from  fay  adit  cnmpoutid- 


ed  of  la  and  pedes,  signifles  something  that  entaoglai 
the  feel. 

An  these  terms  Include  i&  their  signlflcation  tba 
which  interferes  either  with  the  actions  or  views  of* 
nnen :  the'dMeiUiv*  lies  most  iu  tbe  nature  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  thing  itself;  the  ebeteele  and  im^edt- 
ment  consiet  of  that  which  is  external  or  foreign :  a 
d^fievltfi  interferes  with  the  corapletiunof  any  work; 
an  ebeinde  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  any  end ; 
an  impediment  interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents  tho 
execution  of  one's  wishes:  a  d(funltv  embarraaaes,  it 
suspends  the  powere  of  acting  or  deciding ;  an  ebetmeU 
opposes  itself,  it  is  properly  met  hi  the  way,  and  inter- 
venes between  us  and  our  olqect;  an  impediment 
shackles  aod  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings:  we  spesJc 
of  encountering  a  digCnUtf,  surmounting  an  obetaeU, 
aad  removing  an  impediment :  the  disposition  of  tha 
mind  often  occasions  more  dificuUiee  in  nrgociatiooa 
than  the  subjects  themselves ;  'Truth  baa  lem  of  ' 
trouble  and  dMea/fy,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity, 
of  danger  and  hazard  in  it'— Tillotson.  Tiie  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  was  the  greateat  ebetaeie 
which  Philip  of  Maoedon  experienced  In  Mb  political 
career ;  'One  ebeUcle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  la 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young  aeeaM 
to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  onlefa,he  never 
entirely  shook  off  politicks.'— Caorr.  Ignorance  of 
the  languoge  Is  the  greatort  imvediment  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  out 
of  his  own  country ;  *  The  aeceseltv  of  complying  widi 
times,  and  of  sparing  peraoos,  Is  the  great  im^tdiment 
of  biography.'— JoHMSON. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 
To  prevent  {v.  TV  kinder)  Is  literally  to  come  belbra- 


mntieipnte^  from  siUs  and  ctipie  to  take 
beforehand :  the  fonner  la  employed  for  actual 


rencea;  the  latter  aa  much  for  calculations  aa  for. 
actions :  prevetU  Is  the  act  of  one  being  towards  an- 
other ;  anticipate  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  towarda 
himself  or  another.  God  is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  be 
interposes  with  his  grace  to  divert  our  purposes  towarda 
that  which  is  right ;  '  Prevent  ua,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings  with  thy  roost  gracious  favour.*— Commom 
PaAvaa.  We  antic^aU  the  happiness  which  we  asa 
to  enjoy  in  future ;  and  ao  in  Uke  manlier  wa  may 
unUeipaU  our  pains; 

Why  should  wa 
jfKfietpatsouraonowal  'T  is  like  those 
Who  die  fbr  fear  of  death.— Dbhium. 
We  also  antidpaU  what  a  peraon  Is  going  tt>  say  ay 
saving  the  same  thing  before  him.    The  terra  pr«smf, 
when  taken  in  this  Its  sulct  and  literal  sense,  is  em- 
ployed only  as  the  act  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
But  I  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.— SHAXspaAaa. 
Jintieipatey  on  tbe  contrary.  Is  taken  only  aa  the  act 
of  human  belnits  towarda  each  other  or  themsdves; 
*  He  that  has  nntieipaied  the  conversation  of  a  wit  • 
will  wonder  to  what  prefudi«e  he  owes  his  reputation.* 
— JoBMsoH.    These  words  may,  however,  be  fbrther 
alHed  co  each  other,  when  und«;r  the  term  preeentivn 
In  its  vulgar  acceptation  is  included  the  Idea  of  hin- 
dering another  In  his  proceedings;  in  which  case  lo 
antietpete  Is  a  species  of  prevention ;  that  ia,  to  prv 
vent  another  fnim  doing  a  thing  by  doing  It  one's  self; 
'  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  Instruct  the  profession,  or 
antidpatinf  their  directions  to  such  as  are  under  their 
go  vemmen  t '— A  RBCTBNOT. 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 
To  prevent  (v.  Te  kinder)  Is  hero  as  In  tbe  former 
case  the  genenck  term,  the  others  are  speciflck.  What 
one  prevenU  does  not  happen  at  aK:  what  one  s*- 
foietee  ceases  to  happen  In  f\iture;  we  prevent  tbosa 
evils  which  we  know  will  tome  to  pass  if  not  prv- 
vented:  we  obviate  those  evils  which  wa  liave  already 
felt ;  that  is,  we  prevent  their  repetition.  Crimea  and 
calamines  are  prevented;  difficulties,  objec"' 
conveniences,  aod  troubles,  we  obvieded. 

•Vide  Abba  Ginrd:  "DttBeuHd, 


MO 


CXaUSii  STNONYim. 


crowd*  collect  in  vast  namben  in  any  small  spot,  It  It 
■M  easy  to  freveift  mischief:  wine  precaution  may 
be  adopted  lo  obviau  Uie  inconvenience  wblcii  necee- 
«rily  attends  a  great  crowd. 

*  Freoent  and  obviatM  are  rhe  acta  of  either  cooacious 
0r  anconsctous  ssmts:  frednde  istlie  act  of  uooon- 
■dIous  agents  only :  one  ^re»«nU  or  obviaU*  a  thing 
I7  the  use  of  means,  or  else  the  thldgs  themselves 
fmtui  and  ofrviaCe,  as  when  we  say,  that  a  person 

C'SAtv  another  Oom  coming,  or  illness  prevents  liim 
I  coming ;  a  person  obviate*  a  difneuiOT  by  a  con- 
trivance, a  certain  arrangement  or  change  obvi(Ue$ 
9twy  difficulty.  We  Inteuilnnally  prevent  a  person 
from  doing  that  which  we  disapprove  of;  his  circum- 
atancea  pruUde  him  IVom  ei\)oying  certain  privileges. 
FrmaeKt  reapecu  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad ; 
tkviale  respects  that  which  is  always  bad;  preclude 
Kapects  that  which  is  good  or  desirable:  lU-lieakh 
prevents  a  person  ftom  pursuing  hb  business;  em- 
ployment prevcnU  a  young  person  from  falling  into 
Mpraciioea; 

K«%y  diaeaae  of  ace  we  may  ^ravenc, 
Lilte  tiMiae  of  youth,  by  being  diligent.— Dbioum. 
Admonition  often  s^eiales  the  neeesslty  of  puniab- 
mtnia:  «The  Imputation  of  folly,  If  It  Is  true,  must 
be  suffered  without  hope;  but  that  of  Immorality  may 
be#HJaf«4by  removii«  tlie  cause.'— Ha wkbswurth. 
Want  of  learning  or  of  a  regular  education  often  pre- 
•lades  a  man  from  many  of  the  political  advantages 
wlileh  he  might  otherwise  enjoy ;  ^Haa  not  man  an 
labaritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  ao 
fooJish  aa  to  continue  the  norauit  after  pleasure  till 
•very  bope  is  precluded  7*— lUwKKswoaTB. 

TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 
Td  mard,  from  the  Latin  twrdu»  slow,  signifying 
ti  make  slow,  is  applied  to  the  movemenu  of  any 
ebfeci  forward:  aa  In  ttw  Latin  'Impelum  inimici 
tard«r«.*— Cicaao.  To  hinder  (e.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting:  we  retard  or 
mttke  slow  the  progress  of  any  scheme  towards  com- 
pletion ;  •  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement nf  science  tiian  the  disposition  In  vulgar 
minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.'— John- 
era.  We  hinder  or  keep  back  the  person  who  is 
completing  the  scheme;  *Tlie  very  nearnem  of  an 
object  sometimes  hindere  the  sighi  of  ft.*— Bocrm.  We 
retard  a  thing  tlierefore  often  by  hindering  the  per- 
aon ;  but  we  I'requenUy  Aiadsr  a  person  without  ex- 
praasly  retarding,  and  on  tbe  conttary  the  thiac  is 
retarded  without  the  person  being  hindered.  The 
miblication  of  a  work  is  sometimes  rUerded  liy  the 
hmdrances  which  an  author  meets  with  in  bringing 
It  to  a  concluaioo;  but  a  work  may  be  retarded 
through  the  idleness  of  printers  and  a  variety  of  other 
»  which  are  independent  of  any  hindranee.    So 


From  thaa  bmli  oU  and  | 

The  bounds  of  go<id  and  evil  to  dianirn ; 

Unhappy  lie  who  does  ibis  wuik  a^iuurn, 

And  to  to-morrow  would  Uie  search  deloff; 

His  laay  morrow  wiU  be  like  u>-day  — Dutdbs. 
When  a  plan  is  not  BBaMcely  d^tesled,  It  is  pradem  la 
defer  Its  execution  until  eveiy  thing  Is  la  an  eotim 
state  of  preparation.  Pracraetination  Is  a  culpable 
delmp  arking  aoleiy  fVom  the  fautt  of  the  ^recrasft 
'  Cum  plerlsqiK  in  rebis  gereiidis  tarditas  d 
■      ' cbeMi 


proeraelinatie  odioaa  est,  luin  Itoc  I 
rlutis.'— Cicaao.    It  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man  ie 
proeraetinau  that  which  It  b  both  bb  iniereai  aad 
doty  I 


In  like  manner  a  fierson  may  be  lundered  in  going  to 
Ilia  place  of  destination ;  but  wo  do  not  say  thnt  Ira 
la  retarded,  because  It  b  only  the  azeeuiion  of  an 
object,  and  not  the  simple  movements  of  tiie  pefaon 
which  are  retarded. 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PROCRASTI- 
NATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT,  RETARD. 
2>«Zaf ,  compounded  of  d»  and  <««,  slgniflea  to  lay  or 
keep  back;  defer,  compounded  of  de  and  fer.  In  Latin 
/sre,  signifies  to  put  off;  poetpone,  compounded  of 
•est  and  pone,  from  the  Latin  pono  to  place,  signifies 
lo  place  behind  or  after ;  preeraeUtuOe,  from  pro  and 
eras  to-morrow,  sicnifies  lo  put  off  till  tiv-morrow ; 
frelenging,  answering  to  the  prolatio  of  the  Latins, 
aigniflee  the  lengthening  the  period  of  time  fbr  beghi- 
■Jof  or  ending  a  thing ;  protraU,  from  iraho  to  draw, 

aniflcs  to  draw  out  Uie  time;  and  retard  to  make  a 
ng  hang  in  hand. 

Tb  delay  b  simply  not  to  commence  action ;  to  defer 
nd  postpone  are  to  fix  its  comnienceroent  at  a  more 
diltant  period:  we  may  delay  a  thing  for  days,  bnura, 
a^d  minutes;  we  defer  or  postpone  it  for  months  or 
week".  Delays  mostly  arise  from  faults  In  the  person 
dilating;  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advantageous; 
dij^ring  and  postponing  are  discretionary  acta,  which 
are  JuAided  by  the  circumstances:  indolent  people  are 
mp0LptQa»l»dtlag; 


ProcrasttnaOen  to  the  thief  of  time.— Toi!iis. 
To  d^fer  b  used  without  regard  to  any  partieniar 
time  or  ul^ect;  to  postpone  baa  always  ndaiioa  m 
something  else:  it  b  properly  ta  d^or  until cbe  com 
plelioM  or  some  period  or  event:  a  peraou  aaay  defer 
bb  visit  from  mooiJi  to  mcmtb ;  he  past^anea  bb  vWl 
until  the  commencement  of  a  new  year:  a  tardy  debtor 
delape  iba  settlement  of  bb  acoounia;  a  mefcbaal 
d^ers  the  shipment  of  any  foods  iu  omisequenceof  the 
receipt  of  fr«ah  inlelligence;  *  Never  d^or  that  tUi  to> 
morrow  which  you  can  do  to-day.'— Rmmau^  A 
merchant  pos^tonee  the  sblpeaent  until  after  Ike  arrlvtf 

of  the  expected  fleet;  'When  £  noetpened  f ^- 

summer  my  journey  to  England,  could  I 
that  I  never  should  see  her  aaain  !*— GiaaoM. 

We  delof  the  execution  of  a  thing;  we  praUmg  or 
protreet  the  coutiniaaiioo  of  a  thing:  w«  retard  the 
teratination  of  a  thlag:  we  may  dtUsp  answering  a 
btter,  tn-oUmg  a  cooieal,  prsCrttst  a  lawsuit,  and  retmd 
a  publication; 

Perhaps  great  Rector  then  had  fbmid  hb  fata. 
But  Jove  and  destiuy  prolonged  hb  date.— Poic. 
To  this  Euryalus:  "You  plead  in  vain, 
And  ha\  protreet  the  cause  you  canuoC  gain." 

VlBflU 

I  aea  the  layers  theo 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  eartha, 
That  while  the  stealing  mnblure  they  tranassll^ 
Reterd  ita  motion  and  "forbid  Ita  waste. 

TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOITRN. 

Prorogue,  fVom  the  Latin  prerogo,  rignifes  In  pal 
off,  and  la  used  in  the  general  sense  of  deferring  fte 
an  indefinite  period;  *A  prorogation  ia  tlie  eoolif 
nuance  of  Parliament  from  one  session  lo  anoUiar.*— 
B1.ACKST0MB. 

Jidjoum,  from  joumd*  the  day,  signifiea  ooly  to  pel 
off  for  a  day  or  some  short  period;  *An  a^foarw 
ment  is  no  more  liian  a  continuance  ol  the  acaaimifrom 
one  day  to  aiMither.*— BiJicasrONa.  Prerogneing  ii 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only ;  ndjeurmimg  b 
applicable  to  any  I 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 
SltiB  is  doubtless  connected  with  sluther  and  altd^ 
tvhich  kind  of  motion  when  walklnj|  b  the  sicnscst  and 
the  laziest ;  dilatory,  from  llie  Latm  defero  to  defe^ 
signifies  prone  to  defer ;  tard^f  b  but  a  variation  or 
the  Tialln  tardus  slow ;  tedious,  from  ibe  Latin  t^dH 
to  be  weary,  signifies  causing  weariness. 

Slow  is  a  general  and  auqualified  term  applicahb 
to  the  motion  of  any  object  or  to  the  motiima  and  na- 
tions of  persons  in  particular,  and  to  Uielr  disporf- 
tions  also ;  dilaloru  relates  to  the  temper  ooly  of  per* 
sons :  we  are  slew  in  what  we  are  about ; 

The  powers  above  are  slew 
In  panbbing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  f 
DavDan. 


We  are  dtlotory  in  setting  about  a  thing ; '  A I 
temper  is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust.'— Addison.  SUm 
b  applied  tn  oorpnreal  or  mental  actions;  a  person 
may  be  slow  in  walking,  or  slew  In  conoelvini; :  tarig 
applies  vnon  to  what  Is  mentnl  than  to  what  b  eor^ 
poreal;  we  an  tardy  In  our  proeaedlngs  or  oitr  pf»> 
grem;  we  are  tardy  la  making  up  accoanis  or  in  oo** 
eluding  a  treaty; 


EKGUSH  synontmes. 


Oenih  he  hat  oft  aocus*d 
Of  Urdg  execution,  since  denouocM 
The  day  of  hb  otfunce.— Milton. 
We  may  be  $lew  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our  own  In- 
«oaveiii«Mce  or  that  ot'  otliei*;  wh«M  we  are  tedieu* 
we  are  always  wn  inipruperly :  "  To  be  tUm  and  BUie" 
M  a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth ;  by  thia  we  do 
•anelTea  good,  and  inconvenience  no  one ;  but  be  who 
li  Udiousla  tUw  to  the  aniNiyaiice  of  other*;  a  prolii 
writer  tmnt  always  be  udioua,  for  he  kee|M  the  reader 
long  hi  suapeuee  befiire  he  cornea  to  the  oooduaioD  of 
•  period; 

Her  aympathislng  tover  tatcaa  his  atand 

Bigh  OH  th*  opponem  banic,  and  ceaaeleaBainfi 

1  he  <ad<Mw  time  away.^'i'aoiiaoii. 


TO  UNGER,  TARR7,  LOITER,  LAG,  SAUN- 
TER. 


malce  the  time 
ittrdng  slow,  is 


JUngtr,  flvra  lonftr^  aifniflea  to 
tooger  in  doliigaUiIng;  tarry,  from 
to  make  tiie  thing  slow ;  ioiter  may  probably  citme 
llMi  l«ir<^  alow ;  Ug^  from  Ue,  aignlftea  to  lie  bacic; 
*"' — '—  la  derived  from  jancte  Urra  the  Holy  Land ; 


,  In  the  lime  of  the  cruaadee,  many  idle  per- 
•ona  were  cnlng  baclcwards  and  forwards:  hence  idle, 
pianle»a  going,  comes  to  beao  denominated. 

BuapeiMlon  of  actfon  or  slow  movement  eniera  into 
«te  meaning  of  all  these  terma:  to  tinfer  is  to  stop 
mitogetlier,  or  to  move  but  alowly  forward,  and  to  tarry 
a  properly  lo  8oa|iend  one**  movement :  the  former 
proceeds  fmm  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand;  Uie  latter  from  mtrtivea  of  dibcreilon :  he 
Will  naittialty  linger  who  Is  going  lo  leave  the  plaoe  of 
Us  naUviiy  for  an  indefinite  perriHl ;  in  which  aeuae  it 
li  iguraUvdy  applied  to  Hfe  and  other  oliiJecta; 
*T  ia  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  Goda,  bav«  dragg'd  a  Unfnng  Ii(b. 

DaTSBH. 

Thoae  who  have  much  buaiaeaa  to  uanaact  will  be  led 
to  tarry  long  in  a  plaoe;  *  Herod  having  tarried  only 
teven  days  at  Rome  for  the  dispatch  of  bis  business, 
lecumed  to  his  ships  at  Brunduaium.*— PaiDiAUX. 
To  Utter  ia  lo  move  almvly  and  rdueiandy ;  but,  from 
a  bad  cmm,  a  child  Imiere  who  is  unwiliiiig  to  go  to 
■cbool;  'Rapid  wila /aitcr,  or  faint,  aiid  wafkt  Uiem- 
tolvea  to  be  surpaavd  by  the  even  and  regular  perse- 
verance of  akiwer  underaiandings.*— Johnson.  To 
Uf  ia  lo  move  slower  than  others;  to  atop  while  they 
are  going  on ;  thia  ia  aeldom  done  for  a  good  purpoae: 
Iboae  who  lag  have  generally  aome  shiiater  and  pri- 


I  ahall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  tliou  ieading.—- MiLVOR. 
To  tmuHer  ia  altogether  the  act  of  an  idler :  thoae  who 
haw  no  object  In  ini>ving  either  baelcward  or  forward, 
wUi  MOMnUr  if  Uiey  move  at  alt ;  'Slie  walks  all  the 
toomioc  Mwtfarmf  about  the  ahop,  with  her  arma 
-^       '  •  '  i.*~JoiiiiaoM. 


TO  HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED. 
EXPEDITE,  DESPATCH. 

Ifoatsa,  la  French  AoCir,  and  in  the  Northern  Ian- 
f  ay.H  hasten,  Jcc.,  ia  moat  probably  connected  with 
icaaa  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  active;  oca*- 
imrata,  from  ealsr  quick,  aigniflea  liternliy  to  quicken 
fcr  a  apeciflek  purpnae ;  apsed,  fVnm  the  Greek  ^middlw, 
afgniHea  to  carry  on  diligiiuily;  ex^efUte^  in  LaUn 
OKpedia^  tkom  ex.  and  pee^  signifies  Hiefally  tn  remove 
ehaiaclea;  deepateh^  in  French  depedur^  from  pea  a 
fcot,algBMea  alao  putting  oT,  or  clearing  away  impedt- 

autekaeaa  ia  movement  and  actkm  ia  the  common 
idea  in  nil  tbeae  terms,  which  vary  in  the  nature  of 
Ibe  movement  and  tlie  action.  To  ka»ten  ezpreewa 
Bllle  tanre  thaa  tiie  geiteral  idea  of  quickness  In 
■oviiui  t#»warda  a  aiiint;  tlws,  be  kaiitaaa  who  runs 
to  gel  U*  liw  f*nd  oi  bi<  jtuirney :  aeeeUruia  expresses 
aMreover  the  idea  of  bringing  Mnnetkiitc  in  a  point; 
OhiBi  every  aieriianiral  buaixieaa  is  aueleratad  by  Um 
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order  and  distribution  of  ita  several  pana;  *I«t  tW 
aged  coiMlder  well,  that  by  every  intemperate  indul- 
gence tliey  acMferals  decay.*— Blair.  ^eeelertttett»m 
be  employed,  like  the  word  kaaten,  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actiona:  the  tailor  aeee/era(M  any  particular 
work  that  he  haa  in  hand  by  putting  on  additional 
han^  or  a  compoaiior  aceeleratea  the  printing  of  a 
work  by  doing  hla  part  with  correctnesa.  The  word 
apeed  Inciddea  not  only  quick  but  forward  movement. 
He  who  goea  with  apeed  goea  eflbeiually  forward,  and 
comes  to  Ms  journey's  end  the  soonest  This  idea  la 
excluded  from  the  term  Aoste,  which  may  ollen  be  a 
plaalen  unaultable  quiekneaa.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  The  more  kaaU^  the  worst  apead  ;** 

Where  with  like  haate^  though  aeveral  ways  they  nuk  ^ 
Some  to  undo,  and  aome  to  be  undone.— Dbmbam. 

ExpediU  and  deapaUk  are  terma  of  higher  import. 
In  application  to  the  moai  aerioua  eoncerna  In  iifi^ ;  bal 
to  expediU  exprtosea  a  process,  a  briiighig  forwai^ 
towards  an  end :  despatch  implies  a  puttriig  an  end  tOk 
a  making  a  clearance.  We  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  expediU  a  business :  we  despaUh  a  great  deal 
of  buslneaa  within  a  given  time.  Kxpedttion  is  requi- 
site for  one  wlio  executes ;  '  The  coachman  was  o^ 
dered  lo  drive  on.  and  thev  hunted  with  the  atmoal 
expediHan  to  Hyde  Park  Comer.*— Jobnbon.  Dea- 
paUh  ia  moat  important  for  one  wlio  determinea  and 
directs;  *  And  aa,  in  racea.  It  Is  not  the  large  stride, or 
high  iifl,tliat  makes  the  apeed;  so,  in  business,  tha 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too 
iimch  at  once,  prucureth  dMsafc*.*— Bacon.  An  inlb- 
riour  officer  must  proceed  wltli  expedition  to  fulfil  tha 
orders,  or  execute  Uie  puiposes  of  Ills  commander;  a 
general  or  miiiiater  of  state  deapatehea  the  concerns  of 
planning,  direcUng,  and  instructing.  Hence  it  is  we 
s|ieak  only  of  expediting  a  thing ;  but  we  may  spcAlt 
of  deapatehiag  a  person,  as  well  as  a  tiling. 

Every  maa  haatena  to  remove  his  property  In  caaa 
orfii^.  Thnae  who  are  anxious  to  bring  any  thing  to 
an  end  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerata 
ita  prngreaa.  Thnae  who  are  aeti(  on  any  oresaiiv 
errand  will  do  great  aervlce  by  uaing  afead.  The  su»> 
cess  of  a  miliiary  progtesa  dependa  often  on  the  txpa- 
diiian  with  which  it  is  Conducted.  In  tlie  coontinc- 
house  and  the  cabinet,  d«s|>«&BAte  equally  importaul: 
as  we  cannot  do  more  than  one  tfilng.4t  a  time,  k  ia  or 
Importance  to  get  Ihat  quickly  condudeiHajBake  way 
for  another. 


TO  HASTEN,  HURR7. 

Haaten  alcnlfies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  artlele 
Aarry,  in  old  French  Aari«r,  probably  comes  flrom  the 
Hebrew  •)«^n  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  hi  a  jkarry. 

To  haaUn  and  Aarry  brith  Imply  to  move  forward 
with  quicknesa  In  any  matter;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  with  aome  design  and  good  order,  butthe  latter 
alwaya  supposes  perturbatkm  and  Irregularity.  We 
hasten  in  the  commnnicaiion  of  good  newa,  when  w« 
make  efforta  to  convey  it  In  the  ahortest  time  poaaible; 
*  Honter,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  aetion,  haatena  into 
the  midst  of  tilings,  as  Horare  has  observed.*— Anoi- 
BOK .  We  hurry  to  gel  to  an  end,  when  we  impatiently 
and  Inconsiderately  press  forward  without  niaklM 
choice  of  oar  means; 

Now  *t  la  nought 
But  restless  hnrry  through  the  busy  air, 
Beat  by  unnumbered  winp.— Thomson. 

To  haatem  is  opposed  to  delay  or  a  dltatory  nmde  of 
proceeding :  It  la  frequently  indhipenaable  to  haaten  hi 
the  afikirs  of  human  life :  to  kmrry  to  opposed  to  deU> 
berate  and  cautioua  proceeding ;  H  moat  alwaya  ba 
pndudicial  and  unwise  to  hmrry:  men  mayia^Ma; 
children  harry. 

As  epithets,  haety  and  kmrried  are  both  employed  to 
tha  bad  sense ;  but  haety  imiiUea  merely  an  overqulcfe. 
iieMof  motion  which  nnlatrlpa  conaMeratton ;  karriei 
implies  a  dianrderly  motton  which  springs  from  a  dla- . 
tempered  state  of  mind.  IrrhaMe  pec»ple  uae  haatg 
exprewinns;  i hey  speak  befote  they  think:  deranaad 
lienple  walk  with  harri*^  steps ,  they  follow  the  blmd 
imputaaofi " 


£llOLI8H  STNONTMCS. 


(UTICKinSSfl.  BWIFTNVaS,  FLEETNE88, 
CBLEEITY,  RAPIDITV,  VELOCITY. 
TheM  teniM  are  all  applied  lo  the  motkm  of  bodlea, 
of  which  fuUkneas,  fWim  ftn'c*,  deaous  the  general 
and  •ioiple  Idea  that  characieilses  all  the  reeL  Qmick- 
ntSM  b  iiear  akin  to  life,  and  Is  direetly  oppoaed  lo  ilovir- 
nen ;  '  luipaiksuce  oT  labour  ccam  Ukmc  who  are  moat 
dhitlngulahed  fur  mniekMess  of  apprehefiaioii.*-^)oMN> 
aoH.  SwiftMUij  fu  all  probabilky  rrom  the  Gennaa 
aekmeifen  to  main ;  and  JUetme$$y  IVnm  flee  or  fly ;  nt- 
preM  blgiwr  defreea  of  fmkAueMt.  CtUri^,  probably 
horn  eeUr  a  borM;  ••<aeil|r,  from  ve(e  to  tty,  and  ra- 
^fUiig^  from  rc*i«,  to  aeixe  or  hurry  along,  diflbr  mora 
10  application  than  in  degree.  Qiudir  and  twifi  are  a|>- 
plleable  to  any  objects;  men  are  quUk  in  niovltig, 
moift  In  running:  dogs  hear^tiwi/y.  and  run  twifUm: 
a  mill  fooe  f atcMy  or  *»(^fiy  round,  accordhif  to  IJie 
forceof  the  wind; 

Above  the  bounding  billowa  swifl  they  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear*d  In  view. 

Fori. 
jriMtMsst  is  the  peeuHar  characteristick  of  winds  or 
horses;  a  bone  laJUei  in  the  race,  and  Is  sometimes 
dscribcd  to  be  as  jb«<  as  the  winds ; 

Fm  fear,  though  ;b«Csr  than  the  wind, 
Believes  *tlsalwayi^ft  bebimL—BuTLsa. 

Tliat  which  we  wish  to  characterixe  as  particularlv 
fuiek  in  our  ordinary  operations,  we  say  is  done  with 
ctUrUif;  In  this  manner  our  thoughts  are  said  lo  pass 
With  e«Untf  fn>m  one  oblea  to  another;  '  By  moving 
the  eye  we  g^tlier  up  with  great  eeleritf  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  so  a*  to  form  one  piece. '^Bdrcb. 
Those  tlilnp  are  said  to  move  with  rayiditig  which 
aeem  to  hurry  every  thini  away  with  tbein ;  k  river  or 
stream  moves  with  rofidttif:  timegoea  on  with  a  rapid 
tUgbt; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  run,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  twifl^  roU*d  down  the  rapid  light. 

Pors. 
TtUeitif  signlfles  the  twinnut  of  flight,  which  Is  a  mo- 
tion that  exceeds  ail  others  in  twiftness :  Iience,  we 
■peak  of  the  vUoeitf  of  a  ball  shot  fnmi  a  cannon,  or 
c3r  a  celestial  bodv  moving  in  Its  orbit ;  sometimes 
these  words  rapidttf  and  vtheitp,  are  applied  in  the 
Improper  sense  by  wnv  of  emphasis  to  the  vnry  9Wi/t 
movements  of  other  bodies :  in  thi«  manner  the  wheel  nf 
a  carriage  is  said  to  move  rapidljf  :  and  the  flight  of  an 
animal  or  the  proarem  of  a  veewl  before  the  wind,  is 
eonipared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  vtUeii 
'Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur  which  it  "' 
owes  10  the  vsMstCy  of  Us  motion.*— Boaca. 


DIUGKNT,  EZPEDITIOUB,  PROMPT. 

All  these  terms  markf  the  quality  of  onlckneas  in  a 
eommendahle  degree:  diUgtmi  (fh»m  diligo  to  love 
(9.  Jf e««e,  diligeuti  marks  tlie  latenei  one  takes  In 
doing  eomethf  Ng ;  he  Is  *  dibgmU  who  kises  no  time, 
who  keeps  ckMS  to  the  work ;  expedUisma,  fVom  the 
Latin  €xp§dio  to  deapalcit,  marks  ibe  desire  one  baa  to 
eompleto  the  thing  begun.  He  who  is  txp»diti&ms  ap- 
plies himself  10  no  other  thing  tliai  oflisrs;  he  finishes 
efvery  thing  in  lu  turn  ;  prompt^  fnmi  the  Latin  ^roaie 
to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one*s  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  Is  ^rtmpt  who  works  with  spirit  so  as  to 
make  tilings  ready. 

Idleness,  dUatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three  de- 
fbcu  opposed  10  these  three  qualities.  Tlie  diUffmL 
man  has  no  reluctance  In  coniniencinf  or  continuing 
Ibe  labour,  the  •xpmlM»M»  nnn  never  leaves  it  till  It  is 
flolshal;  the  prompt  man  brings  it  quickly  to  an  end. 
II  Is  necessary  to  be  ditignt  in  Uw  eonoenis  which  be- 
long to  us ;  *  We  must  he  diliftMt  in  our  particular 
caliiiia  and  charge,  in  that  province  and  staiion  which 
God  has  appointod  us,  whatever  it  be.*— 1*ili.otson. 
We  roust  be  nptdttins  In  any  business  tiwt  requlree 
to  he  lerniinaietl ;  *  The  regent  assetuUed  an  army  wiib 
bis  usual  exptditimt^  and  umrehod  10  Glaagow.*— Ro- 
aaaTSoM.  We  must  he  prompt  In  the  execution  of 
orders  tliat  are  given  lo  us ; 

•  VMe  Abbe  Glrard :  «  DUfant,  eipadltiT,  pnmpt-" 


To  blmsbe  basied,hi  ber  Ibee  oicoH 
Caute  prokcue,aiid  apology  too  prompt. 
Which,  with  bland  wutds  aiwIU,  she  thus  addrasri^fl 

MiLToa 

DIRECTLT,  IMMEDIATELY,  IN8TANTLT, 
lifSTANTANBOUBLY. 

DirttUf  signlfles  lo  a  direct  or  straight  manner; 
immodiMtelo  wlUioul  any  medium  or  Inierventiim ;  ta< 
•UnUf  and  iMtaiMaiMaitf^,  in  the  space  of  au  instant. 

/>tr«ci/«  is  most  appUcable  to  the  actious  of  vnem; 
immediafly  and  nw<aiiCiy  In  elUier  acti«insor  evenis. 
Direetly  refers  to  the  interruptions  wliich  may  inteo- 
tkmally  delay  the  commencement  of  any  work:  fsm*- 
di^lelip  in  general  refers  to  the  apace  of  tbne  thai  inter- 
venes. A  diligent  person  goes dtrtetly  to  bis  work ;  be 
suflTers  nothing  ui  draw  him  aside:  good  news  Is  tsms- 
iiotrfy  spread  abroad  upon  its  arrival;  nothing  inier- 
venes  to  retard  it.  JmrnodiatHy  and  nwteatly,  or 
inHantameomMlf,  both  mark  a  quick  succeadon  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger  degree  tbaa 
the  former.  Immediately  is  negative ;  it  eapreeses  sim- 
ply that  nothing  intervenes;  imstantly  is  pnBllive,^igni- 
fying  tlie  very  existing  moment  lu  wliicli  the  thing  hap- 
pens. A  person  who  is  of  a  willing  dispusitioo  mcs  or 
runs  iamediaUiy  to  the  asslsunce  of  anoUier;  but  the 
ardour  of  aflectifio  impels  libn  lo  fly  tustamtip  to  bis 
relief,  as  he  sees  the  danger.  A  suracon  does  oot  pro- 
ceed directly  to  drem  a  wound ;  be  first  examines  it  la 
order  to  ascertain  its  nature;  'Besidea  those  tbiap 
whkh  dtreeUy  suggest  tbe  idea  of  danger,  and  tbosa 
which  produce  a  similar  eflfea  from  a  mechankal 
cause.  I  know  of  notbiiig  sublime  which  is  not  srane 
modiflcatioii  ol'  power.*— Buaxs.  Men  of  lively  minds 
immediately  see  the  sourceof  their  ownetrours;  ^Admi- 
ratlon  is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediattbf  decays 
upon  growing  femtliar  with  tbe  ob|ect.*— Admsob 
People  of  delicate  feelings  are  imstamtly  attvo  lo  tba, 
alightcst  breach  of  deconim ; 

Bleep  imotoMtly  fell  upon  me.— Miltoh. 
A  eoune  of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  an 
i'maiediat«,  and  the  eflScts  tMC«ataiie«its  ;  *■  A  painler 
must  have  an  acllon,  not  siiccemive,  but  iiuttmtmmaoms  ; 
for  tbe  time  of  a  picture  Is  a  single  momeot.*— Joiuaoik 

BOON,  EARLY,  BBTIMEa 
All  these  words  are  expremlve  of  time;  bat  sseo 
lespecti  some  future  period  In  general;  emrip,  otctc, 
beiore,  and  betimes,  or  by  the  tinie^frMe  a  given  time, 
respect  some  particular  peilod  at  no  great  distance.  A 
person  may  come  soon  or  eariy ;  in  tlie  ftimer  case  he 
may  not  be  long  In  coming  from  the  time  tliat  tbe  words 
arespokni;  In  the  latter  ease  becomes  biefbre  tbe  ibne 
appointed.  He  who  rises  soon  does  nothing  eztiMidl- 
nary ;  but  he  wim  rises  earlp  or  betimes  exceeds  the 
usual  hour  consklerably.  800%  is  sahl  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  Is  alwavs  dated  from  tbe  time  of  tba 
person  speaking,  if  not  otherwise  ex prossuid;  come  sosa 
signifies  alter  tbe  present  moment ; 

But  MM,  too  «s>m  /  the  lover  turns  his  eyea ; 

Again  site  (Ula»M^ii  she  dles-^sbedlea.— Pan 
JCsriy  and  betimes,  If  not  otherwise  expressed,  bave 
always  respect  10  some  speclflek  time  app(»inied;  oome 
early,  wlH  signify  a  visit,  a  meeting,  and  the  Uke;  a 
thing  betimes  will  signify  before  tbe  thing  to  be  done  Is 
wanted :  in  this  manner  both  are  employed  for  the 
actions  of  youth.  A  n  early  auentinn  to  religioaa  doHea 
will  render  tliem  habitual  and  uleaslng:  *  Pope,  not  beinc 
sent  early  to  school,  wai  taught  to  read  by  an  annL*-> 
JoBNsoN.  We  must  befrin  betimes  lo  bring  the  stubbora 
will  into  subjection ;  *  Happy  Is  the  man  who  *«tiaMe 
acquires  a  relisl^  for  iKily  solitude.*— Horkb. 

CITRSORY,  HASTY,  8UGBT,  DESULTORY. 

Cursory,  from  the  Latin  carrs,  signlfles  mn  over  or 
done  in  running;  hasty  applies  lo  that  done  la  Ikmota; 
slight  Is  a  varlatktn  of  light;  dssnltorft  ftom  dosiUo  lo 
leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Carsory  includes  both  kasty  and  slight;  it  Indndci 
hasty  inasmuch  as  It  expresses  a  quick  mnttoo;  tt 
incltides  slight  Inasmuch  as  It  eonveys  the  Mea  of  • 
partial  action.  A  view  may  be  either  emroorf  or  hastp^ 
M  the  former  la  taken  by  design,  iba  laner  ftwicMa 
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Ii—f  AvicwmaylMeltlMrMrrMryortli/jU/lnit 
llie  fonner  to  iiot  mi  Iniperfeet  as  the  tatier.  A  n  author 
will  take  a  eumrjf  view  ofthoae  ixilnta  which  are  not 
BceeHarlly  connected  with  hb  uibject;  *  Savage  oiin- 
gM  In  eursorf  eonvemlion  with  the  same  ateadiiieai 
or  atlentton  ta  oiben  apply  to  a  leciure.*— Johrbon. 
An  author  who  lakes  a  httf  view  of  a  subject  will 
mislead  by  bis  erroun ;  *  The  einperour  Macrinus  had 
ouoe  resolved  to  aboHab  these  rescripts  (of  the  em- 
perors), and  retain  only  the  general  edicts.  He  could 
not  bear  that  the  hasty  and  crude  answers  of  such 
princes  as  Cuniinodus  and  Caracatta  should  be  re- 
laws/-— Blacxstomb.    He  wlio  takes  a 


•light  view  of  a  subject  will  disaptioint  by  tlie  siiallnw 
ness  of  his  Informaiion ;  *Tiie  wits  of  Charles's  time 
bad  seMom  more  tlian  tUffht  and  superficial  vlem-s.*-— 
JoHNMiN.  Between  emraory  and  desuUorif  (liere  is  tlie 
tame  difference  as  between  running  and  leaping ;  we 
tun  in  a  lilies  but  we  leap  fmiii  one  part  to  unollier ; 
BO  remarks  that  are  carvery  have  stilt  more  or  leas  con- 
nezkNif  but  remarks  thnt  are  rfMa/tery  are  without  any 
coherence:  ' If  coMipassinn  ever  bv  felt  from  tlie  brute 
Inaiiuct  of  unlnsiructi'd  nature,  it  will  only  produce 
aflecta  itnUary  and  transient.*— Joansoa. 


RASHNESS,  TEMKRITT,  HASTINEB3, 
PRklClPlTAMCY. 
RatkmmM  denotes  the  quality  of  being  ra»hy  which, 
like  the  German  nudk,  and  our  word  mahy  comes  iVoni 
the  Latin  nw,  expreming  hurried  and  excesi^ive  mo- 
tion; toMriif^  in  Lathi  temerita*^  fnMti  temeri^  pns- 
aiMy  comes  rmu  the  Greek  nfucpov  at  the  moment, 
4enoting  the  quality  of  acting  by  the  impulne  of  tlie 
inomctut ;  hmsthuas  denotes  the  nuality  of  being  ItaMy, 
or  Imiwiled  by  an  hii|mtienl  re«rlliig ;  preeipttancy^ 
from  the  Latin  pr^  and  eapioy  signifles  the  quality  or 
tfispositfcw  of  taking  ihinga  before  they  ought  to  be 


Raakutsa  and  temeriif  have  a  cfciee  alllanee  with 
«aeh  other  In  aense ;  but  they  have  a  slight  diffrrence, 
which  la  entitled  to  notice :  nmkneta  Is  a  general  niid 
faideflnite  term.  In  the  sifniflcaiion  of  which  an  im- 
proper celerity  is  the  leading  idea :  this  celerity  may 
wise  either  from  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary aidour  of  tlie  mind:  in  the  signification  of 
Umm'tfy  the  leading  idea  is  want  of  consideration, 
apringiiig  mostly  from  an  overweening  confidence,  or 
n.  pieMiroprion  of  clinracter.  Raahness  is,  therefore, 
applied  to  onr  corporeal  as  well  as  iiiomi  actions,  as 
the  Jnniping  into  a  river,  without  beitig  able  to  swim, 
or  the  lea|>lng  over  a  hedge,  witliout  being  au  expert 


Nature  to  youth  hot  rashmeas  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  duih  recompeniie. 

Dknbam. 
TVmmitm  Is  apptiMi  to  our  moral  aeilona  only,  particu- 
terly  such  as  nequire  d«;liberali«m,  and  a  ealculation  of 
cnnsoquencas;  *  All  mankind  have  a  rafficient  |ilea  for 
■ome  depree  of  reatleesnew,  and  the  fkult  seems  to  be 
Kule  mnre  than  loo  much  tswmfy  of  eonclusinn  in 
favour   of  anmethlnt  not   experitmccd.'- Johnson. 
Hm»im4*a  and  pratipttmuf  are  but  nmdes  or  cliarac- 
leriatkka  of  rmUhuaay  and  consequently  emplojred  only 
la  particular  cwen,  as  hattintit  in  regard  to  onr  niove- 
Meota,  and  preeipilmmef  in  regard  In  our  measures ; 
And  hnrry  through  the  woods  with  Aojty  step, 
Rustling  and  full  of  hope.— SoMsaviLLK. 
*  As  the  ctiymbt,  by  catciilng  at  It  luo  soon,  lost  the 
phikMophical  elixir,  mtpraeipiimiefof  our  underataiMl- 
iiig  ia  an  occaaioa  of  eirour.*«-<2i.AjiviLLB. 


TO  ABIDE,  SOJOimN,  DWELL,  RESIDE, 

INHABIT. 
jff*M«,  In  Saxon  «»»6m,  old  German  >e»lM,  comes 
ftnm  the  Arahick  or  Persian  tuiy  or  bit,  to  pass  tlie 
•l«hi,  ilmt  is,  to  make  a  partial  stay;  aujimm,  in 
French  tnmirmer,  Ihun  tmh  and  diumua  in  the  day 
time,  *lffnHl«'S  to  pass  the  day,  that  hs  a  certain  imrtion 
of  one*s  lime,  in  a  jiitice;  dwell,  fmm  tlie  Danish 
dwdrtr  to  abide,  and  Iba  Saxon  dafel/aw,  Dutrh 
dwclm  to  wand>>r,  conveys  the  Idea  nf  a  moveable 
babiiatkMi,  siKh  as  was  the  practice  of  livinf  fomierW 
hi  leiits.    At  prasent  it  Implies  a  perpetual  atay,  wbicli 


ia  exprened  In  common  diseoune  by  the  word  live,  for 
passing  one's  lllb;  rMufe,  from  the  Latin  r»  and  tidm 
to  sit  down,  convevs  the  full  idea  of  a  scttleuteot : 
nhahity  from  the  Latin  habitoy  a  f>equentative  or 
AoAtfo,  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  fur  a  periuanenry. 

The  length  of  atay  implied  in  these  terms  is  marked 
by  a  certain  gradation. 

A^de  denotes  the  shortest  stay;  to  aofoum  Is  of 
longer  continuance;  dwell  comprehends  the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reside  and  tuAo^tC  are  partial  and 
local— we  dwell  only  in  one  spot,  but  we  may  restds 
at  or  tnAo^tC  many  places. 

These  words  have  ttkewiae  a  reference  to  the  slato 
of  society. 

jlbide  and  eejomm  relate  more  properly  to  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  men  in  a  primitive  state  of  society. 
Dwetly  as  implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
in  its  aiiplication ;  Ibr  we  mBvdweU  elllier  In  a  |talace, 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any  shelter.  Live,  reeidct  ami 
inhabil  are  coiifliied  to  a  civilized  state  of  society ;  the 
fonner  applying  to  tlie  abtides  of  Uie  iiiftriour  ordern, 
the  latter  to  tliose  of  the  higher  classes.  Tlw  word 
inhabit  is  never  used  but  in  connexion  with  tiie  placo 
imhaHUd. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  aafounud  In  a 
country,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  The  Angels  abode  with 
Lot  one  night;  '  Fmm  the  fimt  to  the  last  of  mafias 
abode  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 


guarding  the  heart  from  the  domini<m  of  pa»ion.'— 
Hlair.  Abraham  aojounud  in  the  land  of  Canaan; 
*  By  the  Israelites'  evfoumimf  in  Egypt,  God  made  w^y 
for  tlieir  bimdage  lliere,  and  Uieir  bondage  for  a  gtorkNM 
deliverance  through  Uiose  prodigious  manifestatioaa 
of  tlie  Divine  power.*— Soutb.  The  Israelites  dasill 
InthelandofGoslien; 

Hence  from  my  sight !  Thy  father  cannot  bear  thee ; 

Flv  with  ihy  inAiiny  to  some  dark  cell, 

Where  ou  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 

Houming,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwelL 

Massinokr. 
Savages  either  dwelt  in  the  cavities  wliich  naturo 
has  formed  fur  them,  or  in  souie  rude  structure  erected 
fur  a  tetnporary  piir|)Ofle ;  but  as  men  incrense  In  culti- 
vation they  build  places  for  tlieiitselves  wliicli  they 
can  inkabitr  *  By  good  company,  in  the  plat^  which  I 
have  the  misfortiiiie  to  inhabit,  we  unden<and  not 
aiwajrs  ihoae  fiom'  whom  good  can  be  learned.* — 
JoHMsoN.  The  poor  have  tlieir  cottages  in  which  thev 
can  live ;  the  wealthy  provide  tlienisetves  with  superb 
buildings  in  which  they  reeide;  *  Being  obliged  to  re- 
move my  habitation^  I  was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a 
convenient  imuse  in  the  street  where  the  nobility  ro* 
fids.*— Johnson. 

TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 

OraHnMe,  from  the  Latin  eoutineoy  or  com  and  temoo 
to  hold  uigether,  signifies  to  keep  together  witliout  Ib- 
lermission ;  renota,  in  Latin  remaneoy  is  onnpnundad 
of  re  or  retro  and  maneoy  Greek  piw,  Hebrew  HOJ^  to 
tarry.  Maneo  sicttiflrs  literally  to  tarry  In  a  |ilnce  during 
the  night;  whence  the  Latins  called  those  phtceo  Jllaif 
eionesy  wliere  travellers  paaaoed  a  night ;  '  In  Maiiiur- 
rimrum  urbe  nianemiui.* — Horack.  Remaneo  signified 
literally  to  tarry  beliind ;  *  li  qui  pt»r  valetudinin  causam 
remaiMerant ;'  stay  Is  but  a  variation  of  Uie  word 
stand. 

The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to  something  ia  eoa 
mon  to  all  these  terms;  bnl  eontinne  applies  oflcn  to 
the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to  sameness  of 
place  or  aituatlon ;  the  former  has  most  of  the  active 
aense  In  if,  and  expreraes  a  state  of  action ;  tlM  latter 
is  nttogatlier  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  eontinning  a  certain  course,  of  contmaing  to 
do,  or  eontinming  to  be  any  thing ;  but  of  remaining  In 
a  imsltion.  In  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a  condition,  and 
the  like ;  *Mr.  Pryn  was  rant  to  a  cnstle  in  the  island 
of  JiiTvey,  Dr.  Bamwick  to  ScWy,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Guernsey,  where  thev  rsmotiu-d  niicunsidered,  and 
tnily  1  thought  unpitied,  (for  they  were  iiifiii  of  no 
virtue  or  merit)  for  the  space  of  two  years.*— Ci.a- 

EkNDON. 

There  Is  more  of  will  In  continuhif:  more  of  no* 
cespity  and  circiimsunces  in  remammg.  A  lienan 
eontinutm  in  uflice  as  king  as  he  can  perform  it  with 
sntlsAetkm  to  hlmseli;  and  his-  omployera;  '  I  havo 
seen  some  Roman  Cathulick  authors  who  tell  ua,  thai. 


£NGLi«H  STNONTttBI. 


fkUxH  wriMn  c«aCwM  to  puvfatocy  to  lone  utbe  In- 
fluence of  Ihelr  wrUiiip  continmes  upiiD  |MMleri(y.* — 
Addison.  A  aeutiiiel  remains  at  Uht  pubt  or  suuioti. 
Omtituie  i>  oppoMil  Xu  cease ;  r««aiii  U  (ipposed  lo  go. 
TtiliigB  citntinae  lii  nioiiun;  Uiey  remain  siaiiunary. 
The  reiiiales  aiiiotig  tlie  brutes  will  suoitHiiues  evntiHue 
to  feed  Uieir  yuuiiif,  loiig  aAer  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  ihciuselvea ;  luaiiy  persous  are  restored  tolil'e  after 
having  remained  several  Ijoura  in  a  state  of  suspeuded 
aniiuation. 

Remain  and  stay  are  both  perfiwtly  neuter  In  tlieir 
iensCf  but  remain  Is  employed  for  either  persons  or 
things ;  stajf  in  this  sense  is  used  for  persons  only.  It 
b  necessary  for  some  species  of  wood  lo  remain  lung  in 
the  wuiKT  In  order  to  he  seasoned ; 

I  will  be  true  lo  thee,  preserve  thee  evw, 
The  sad  coiapauion  of  tills  faithful  breast : 
While  life  and  thought  rssMtii.— Bows, 
flaae  persons  are  of  so  restless  a  temper,  Uiat  they  can- 
not stay  long  in  a  place  witliout  giving  symptoms  of 


Where'er  I  go,  mv  soul  shall  stay  with  thee ; 

*1*  is  but  uiy  slmduw  that  (  lake  away.^  Dkydkh. 

When  rssMm  is  enployed  for  peraons,  It  Is  oAeu  in- 
iroiuuiary,  if  uol  ouuipulsury ;  sioy  is  altogether  vo- 
lunlary.  Soldiers  must  reM«m  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned. Prieiida  etoff  at  eacli  other's  liuuaes  as  vfadieis. 
FVviner  ilnies  allbrd  many  instances  of  aervants  cmi 
Umniag  faithful  to  their  eiuployMra,  even  in  the  seastm 
oCadveisiiy:  but  so  much  are  liiues  altered,  Uiat  at 
preseui,  douiesttefce  never  rssiani  long  enough  in  ibeir 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
master  mid servanc.  Their  time  of  staf  Is  now  iimitMl 
Co  weeks  and  months,  instead  of  boiiig  ezieiided  lo 
years. 

To  remain  la  friHiuently  taken  In  the  sense  of  being 
left  from  other  things,  lo  etap  In  tlial  of  aupportiiig,  in 
which  ttiey  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  mul 
tiao  from  conttfaes. 


TO  CONTim;B,PBR8EVEEB,  PERSIST. 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 
To  MoliaiM  signifies  the  same  aa  in  the  praeedkng 
article ;  lo  persevere^  in  Freneh  peren4r«r^  Latin  par- 
sever  are.  coniptmodi^  of  par  and  aeveme  strkl  and 
Steady,  siguilUis  u»  be  steady  througlHMit  or  totlie  end; 
*  Ad  uUiniuni  verssMrors.'— Livr.  Psrstst,  in  French 
pereisUr^  Latin  parsieta,  compounded  of  7«r  and  siafs 
or  eU,  signifies  to  stmid  by  or  ui  a  thing ;  '  In  pr«i|ioslin 
jMrsutcrc.'— CicKRO.  PursusandprsssmCs.iu  French, 

teursuivre^  come  frcnn  the  Latin  seyusr  lo  ioHow,  Uiat 
\preeequor  and  its  participle  ^ros«cM<iis,  correspond- 
ing with  ^rsssfusr,  signifying  lo  follow  after  or  keep 
on  with. 

The  idea  of  mc  laying  aside  Is  eommon  to  these 
Itims,  which  Is  the  sense  of  csNl/nas  wIUkhii  any  oth<*r 
addition;  tiie  other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of 
tamtinMingy  Include  likewive  sonie  collateral  idea 
Whiith  distinguishes  them  fnim  tlie  first,  as  well  as  fnnn 
each  oilier.  Cmiiiffits  is  comparaUe  with  pereeaere 
mid  persist  In  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue  and  pro- 
aeeute  in  ilie  active  sense.  To  covlinme  is  shuply  lo  do 
as  one  box  done  liiihertn ;  '  Abdallnh  continning  h>  ei- 
tend  his  former  improvements,  beautified  tlUs  whole 
prospect  witli  groves  and  fountains.*— Addison.  To 
persevere  is  lo  ronltiiiis  withfiiil  wtshliig  to  cliuige,  or 
nrom  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object :  *  If  we  per- 
eeoere  in  studying  lo  doour  duty  towards  God  and  man. 
wc  shall  meet  wuti  the  esteem,  love,  mid  coufideuc*?  or 
Chose  who  are  around  us.*— Blair.  To  peraiat  is  to 
csRtiRii0  Trom  a  deierininatlon  or  will  not  to  cease. 
The  act  of  cofitinuing^  llierefore,  specifies  no  charoc- 
terisllck  nftlie  agent;  Ihatof  persererimg  or  persisting 
marks  a  direct  tamper  of  mind  ;  the  former  Is  alwa>a 
used  in  a  gixid  sense,  ibe  latter  in  an  indiflereut  or  bad 
pense ;  '  if  they  persift  in  puiniiiig  their  bauerlts  u> 
partkular  pdrstms,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  makitif 
reprisals.*— Addison.  The  Latins  have  not  oliscrvrd 
ClthiaKt  distinction  between  perseverareaud  persisiere^ 
Ihr  they  i«ny,  *  In  errore  pers0»«rar«.'— Cickro.  '  In 
•Aileni  tnipudenilA  ^«r«i<<rrs.'— Livy.  AimI  priihahly 
In  liiiLailnn  ttf  tlinui,  examples  are  In  befcHind  in  Rug 
Ksh  aiiihursof  serirrvere  in  a  liinJ  seiiM*,  nwdpernst  in 
R  gouil  iiense;  but  modern  writers  liuve  uuilurmly  ub- 


aerved  Uie  dlitiiicUoa.  We  tmtimu  from  bRlR  m 
casualty :  we  persevere  froiu  refleoion  and  iJie  escs- 
cise  oi'  one's  judgeuicni :  we  persist  fnim  attnchnaeuL 
it  is  not  ilie  muitt  cxaUal  virtue  to  c«iU«imk  in  a  R^iod 
course,  merely  bt^ause  we  huve  been  in  tJi«  halnu  ol 
HO  doing ;  what  b  done  from  linbit,  merely  without  any 
fixrd  piinciple,  is  always  exposed  to  change  fniiu  ibe 
influence  of  passion  or  evil  counsel :  Uierr  is  real 
vinuein  ttie  act  of  psrseoeroacs,  without  wliicli  many 
of  our  best  iuteiitious  would  remain  ufilultilled,  and 
our  bt«t  plans  would  lie  del'eaied;  lliose  who  dii  nnc 
persevere  can  do  no  essential  good;  and  tJiose  wbu  do 
perseotre  tifien  etfeci  what  has  appeared  to  be  im- 
pracik:abie;  of  tliis  truth  tlie  discoverer  of  America 
IS  a  remarkable  proof,  wlm  In  spite  of  every  inori id- 
eation, rebuff,  anddisappoliituieut,  persevered  in  caJliog 
the  attention  of  nionarclis  to  his  pitytxt,  until  lie  at 
length  obtained  the  assistance  requisite  lor  ejecting  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Fersevere  is  empioyed  ooiy  In  matters  of  some  aao- 
menl,  In  things  of  sufficieiti  iroportwice  to  dfiuaiid  a 
Btrady  purpOMe  of  the  mind;  pereist  is  empkiyed  in 
the  ordinary  businesi  of  life,  as  well  as  on  mun*  iio- 
portant  occusions,  a  learner  perseveres  in  his  studies, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  tlie  necesrary  degree  of  improve- 
iiient ;  *  Patience  and  perseKeranee  overcome  the 
greatest  difliculties.*— Ricbardson.  A  child  persists 
rn  making  a  request,  until  be  has  obtained  tlie  obiea 
of  his  desire ;  '  'J'he  Arians  themselves  which  were 
piesent,  subscribed  also  (to  the  Nioeae  croedl),  not  ilial 
they  meant  sincerely  mul  in  deed  In  iorsake  tiMdr 
errour ;  but  only  to  escape  deprivaikm  and  ealle,  which 
tliey  saw  tliey  ccmid  not  avoid,  openly  perMMing  la 
their  former  opinions,  wlien  tiie  greRier  part  toad  ca»' 
eluded  ogahist  ilieiu,  and  Umt  with  Uie  euip«ror*a  royal 
assent.*— Hoosaa.  Tliere  Is  aUvays  wisdom  In  j 
«eeeraii««i  even  tiwugh  unsucecssral ;  there  io  i 


Tliere  Is  aUvajri 

»»»*«iy 

folly,  caprice,  or  obstinacy  in  peraistamee:   bow  dif 


fereiii  the  man  wlmysrseverss  in  ilie  cullivatioa  uf  Mi 
tnleijtti,  from  him  who  only  persists  la  maiuiaiuiflg 
Ihlaenoodsiw  supporting  arroutsl 

Cemtinaej  when  couiparad  with  ^srssoorc  or  mwis^ 
is  always  coupled  with  modes  of  aciiuN  ;  bu&  ui  ca»> 
nnrisim  with  pursna  or  praseeuUj  It  la  al  way»  lijUiiwsd 
by  some  ulijeci :  we  eo^mis  to  do^  persameta,  or  per- 
eist hi  doing  scmeihing :  bfit  we  eanliwnf^pmme,  cr 
|rro«0CMi«  some  object  which  we  wish  lu  htfiag  to  psr- 
lection  by  additioual  Inbotir. 

Cinitiiitts  is  here  equally  indefinite,  as  in  the  fiwner 
case ;  pursue  mid  prosecute  both  cmnpretacnd  coUaieral 
ideas  respecting  the  dhipaBitkm  of  tlie  anent,  mtd  the 
nature  of  the  object:  to  csnCunie  hi  lo  goou  wnbt 
thing  AS  h  has  been  begun ;  lo  pursue  and  prvaacmte  k 
to  continue  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  In  mnim  parti- 
cular manner:  a  work  Is  essifinied;  a  plan,  measure, 
or  line  of  conduct  Is  ^arnifd ;  an  undertaking  nr  a 
design  Is  prosaeuted:  we  may  continue  tlie  work  of 
aiKHher  In  order  u>  supply  a  deficiency ;  we  mav  ^sf^ 
sue  a  plan  Umt  emanams  cither  frnm  ocrsdve*  m  a»> 
oilier:  we  ^rosseelc  our  own  work  imly  in  nrderlo 
obtain  some  peculiar  ol]))ect;  csntmoc,  tbortsfora,  e>- 
preases  leas  than  ^rsuc,  mid  ihto  ham  than  prmaamU: 
Uie  history  of  Englaiid  has  been  eamtinmad  down  m  iht 
present  period  ky  different  writers;  Smollett  hM  pur- 
sued  tlM  same  plan  as  llmiie,  in  ibe  aeeUinermtmm  of 
hb  hbuiry  ;  Captain  Cook  prasaemied  his  work  of  dia» 
covcry  in  ihrae  several  voyagesi 

We  csulhiM  tlie  convewathin  which  haa  hem  inieik 
ntpted  ;  we  pursue  the  subject  which  hasetyaiM  oar 
atieiitkm ;  we  pursue  a  Journey  aHer  a  certalii  Irnpiili 
of  stay ;  we  prosecute  any  particular  journey  whkii 
Is  important  eltJler  on  account  of  its  difflcuiiice  iv  in 


To  csNttinis  la  h>  liself  aHngeftier  mi  Imllffrrent  ao- 
Xkiti;  to  pursue  I*  alwavs  a  commendable  sctKin;  to 
prosecute  rises  still  higher  iu  value  it  is  a  mark  of 
freat  hwUbility  not  to  eomtinue  any  thing  that  wo 
lieirin:  'After  havint  petiil«ined  for  pr>W9  ><•  rwiat 
icmiitatlon,  there  b  so  areat  an  incungiuiiy  lit  md  cms- 
tinning  the  struggle,  Uiat  we  Mush  ai  ilie  itMHiclit,  and 
persenerr,  feet  we  lose  all  reverence  for  iMH«Hvm.*>- 
H  A  WRKSWORTH.  h  betrays  a  great  want  of 
Riid  discernment  not  to  pursue  some  plm 
cai4on  which  requires  method: 

Look  nwiid  the  habitaliie  world,  how  ftiw 
Know  their  own  good,  oi«  kauwing  it,  pnt>nia 
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WUlyem«nowiliepAirortiig«pr«jM, 
IVlio  Uw  MMie  tad  purn'd  by  several  wajm  1 
Deyobm. 

It  li  the  churaclerlaUck  of  a  penevering  nHnd  lo  ^tv- 
«eeMf0  wliateyer  H  has  dwraed  worthy  b»  enter  upon ; 
♦There  wlH  he  wmie  study  which  every  man  more 
zealously  protuvta^  ««tiie  dartiiiff  Kubjtxt  on  whleh 
be  U  princliialiy  pleoMd  to  convene.*— Johnson. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 
Both  these  tenns,  being  derived  from  the  Lathi  st'sto 
lo  stand,  exprtw  the  idea  of  rusiing  or  keeping  tea 
thiiif ;  but  imstMt  stgntrtes  to  resi  on  a  fiolntf  and  ptrnst, 
fhMn  prr  thrnu^  or  by  (».  Th  eontmue)^  siprilles  lo 
keep  n,i  wiUi  a  thlny  to  carry  it  through.  We  inmsC 
on  a  nialtifr  by  nialitmhthig  h ;  we  per$i»t  In  a  Uihtg  by 
eoatinuingto  do  h ;  we  nwut  by  tlw  force  of  autlKK 
rllT  or  anunient ;  wt  pertist  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
will.  A  pfjrson  tnsistt  on  tint  which  he  coneetvee  lo 
be  his  right :  or  he  in*ut«  on  that  wlilch  he  conceives 
lo  be  riehl :  but  he  peraisU  In  that  wt>lcb  he  has  no 
will  to  'ffive  up.  To  limft  Is  therefore  nn  act  of  dis- 
eivcinn :"  to  pertigt  h  mostly  an  act  i»f  folly  or  caprtee ; 
Vw  former  b  always  taken  in  a  good  or  indilA$rent 
•enae ;  the  bitter  inustiy  In  a  bad  sense,  at  least  In  col- 
loqulnl  discourse.  A  parent  ought  to  insist  on  all  mat- 
tars  that  are  «if  essetitial  Inifiortance  to  his  children  ; 
•This  natural  tendency  of  despotick  power  to  ignorance 
and  baibarity,  tlioiiiKh  UfM  mtisUd  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
think,  .111  liiciMisklerable  orgunrant  aaaiiwt  that  form  of 
goveriitneot.*— AoDiaoN.  A  similed  child  persists  In 
Ra  fblU«s  rmiii  pcrveralty  of  hmnour;  'So  easy  it  is 
Ibr  every  man  IIvIiiir  m  err,  and  so  haid  to  wrest  fniin 
any  man's  mouih  the  plain  acknowledgment  of  errour, 
tliat  what  lialli  been  once  tncoiisideraleiy  defended, 
the  SBnie  Is  Oftnnioiily  persisted  In  m  long  'as  wit,  by 
whetttiig  iMHf,  is  able  to  And  out  any  ahifl,  be  it  never 
10  riiglit,  whereby  lb  eacape  out  of  the  hands  of  pre- 
aent  eoniradictioii.*— Hooksr. 

TENACIOUS,  PEETINACtOUS. 

To  be  tnueiifns  is  to  hold  a  thhig  dote,  lo  let  It  tn 
wfth  reluctance;  lo  be  perttnaciius  ts  to  hold  it  oat  in 
spite  of  what  can  bf^  advnncMl  against  It,  the  prepnaitive 
syllable  per  having  an  Intensive  force.  A  man  of  t«- 
uaeioHs  temper  hislstH  on  trifles  that  are  snppfwed  to 
aiftfX  his  linportaiice ;  fLpsrttnacioiM  temner  insists  on 
every  ihing  wliich  is  apt  to  nflbet  bis  opinions.  TVna- 
dtf  and  pertrstity  are  both  foiMes,  bot  tlie  former  is 
totnrtiioes  more  excusable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenaeious  of  that  which  Is  good,  as 
when  a  man  Is  tefiadotu  of  whatever  nmy-alTeet  hb 
bonotir :  *■  9o  lenaeimts  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modm,  thai  verv  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them  since  the  nmrteenth  or  fifteenth  wntary;  adher- 
iof  in  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirely,  nor  at 
once,  in  depart  from  antiquity.*— Boa Ka.  We  cannot 
be  pertinacious  in  any  thing  but  our  opInioDs,  ond 
that  too  In  casrt  where  they  are  least  defenvible : 
•The  ninsf  psrtinaciuus  and  vehement  demonstrator 
vay  be  wearied  in  time  by  coniMmal  ueffiU*KK*— 
Joaa<iON.  It  commonly  happens  that  jieople  are 
BKwt  tematitms  of  beine  thouglit  to  poanesN  that  in 
wliteh  tlif^  are  most  rit^cient,  and  moat  pertinacious 
in  maintniiiitig  that  wlilcli  fai  abiiiiid.  A  liar  is  tena- 
€ssmM  of  his  reputation  for  truth;  *Men  are  tenacious 
of  the  opIniimM  that  Orst  possess  them  '—Lock a.  S«»- 
phiabs  fteeihinkers,  and  skepilcks,  am  the  mnat  perti- 
nacimua  objKiors  to  whatever  is  esiabfislied  :  'One  of 
the  dii»«<'nterB  ajipeared  tn  Dr.  Sanderson  to  be  so  bold, 
m%  crnubtesnme,  and  llloffical  In  the  dispute,  as  forced 
him  to  b:iv,  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of 
mwwr  pertiuacions   conftdeuce  and  less  abillUea.'— 

COKTTNUAL.  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 

CsnttwMal,  In  French  eontinufl^  Latin  etmtfnuus^ 
IWmi  eonttneo  to  hoM  or  ke^p  logelber,  sigirifles  kwp- 
lof  UtreMior  wi'h^int  iiiH-rmwcion ;  perjtetmil,  in  Prcneh 
merp'thfl.  I.niin  perprtualis^  fn»in  perp^ts,  com 
AoitniliHl  of  per  nnd  prto  to  seek  thonnighly,  J'lgnifles 
2iflnc  on  ovi'ry  wlich?  ami  at  all  ilinen ;  ranstont,  In 
^tin  ronstaus,  or  eon  nnii  sto,  sijnlflw  the  qtialilV  of 
fluuidinc  to  a  thing,  or  standing  clone  together. 


Wltat  b  eontinual  adnaHa  of  ho  intemi|Mlon:  what 
Is  perpetual  admits  of  mj  lerniinatWMi.  Tliere  nnay  be 
an  tsfiil  to  that  which  is  euuttnuai  and  there  may  ba 
intervals  in  that  which  b  perpctsM-  Raina  are  conr 
tiawU  in  llie  tru|»tcal  ciituiues  at  certain  seasoaa; 
c(NU|ikua(s  aiiMuig  the  h>w«r  orders  are  penpetuoL,  but 
titey  ate  frequently  witiimit  ibundatloii.  Tiiete  b  a 
eo^iuMi  puMliig  and  repassing  iii  the  streets  of  tlM 
luelruiiulid  dui  lug  liie  day ; 

Open  your  ears,  for  which  of  yoa  wM  atop 
1'he  vent  of  bearing  wlieii  k>ud  rutmnir  speaka ; 
Upon  my  tongue  esniinmal  slanders  ride. 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

BHAKarCARS. 

The  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are  subject  to  per- 
petaal  Change;  *If  afllueucc  of  furtunu  unhappily 
concur  to  lUvour  the  Inclinations  of  ilie  ymnUI'ul, 
aninsements  aad  diversions  succeed  ki  a  perpeimM 
round.'— Blair. 

The  cunttumU  is  that  which  admita  of  no  interrup- 
tion, the  caitstant  ta  tliat  which  admits  of  no  change. 
The  la^ttwt'niy-five  yeais  have  pre^eiiicd  lu  the  world 
a  cuntinaid  succession  of  eveiiu^  that  have  exceeded 
in  liiiportaiice  those  going  before;  ilie  French  revo- 
lution and  the  atrociilM  ultendant  upon  it  have  been 
the  constant  theme  of  execration  witii  the  well-dia> 
[losed  part  of  maiikind.  To  an  iirtcUigem  |iarcnt  it  b 
a  contmNoi  source  of  pleasure  uiwaicii  tliv  |irogreMof 
his  child  in  ilie  aci^iiirMMeiii  of  knowledge,  and  the  de- 
vdupiiient  nf  his  lacultles ; 

'Tb  all  blauk  sadness,  or  continual  tears.— Pops. 
ft  will  be  liie  constant  endeavour  of  a  parent  to  train 
him  up  in  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  while  ha 
is  culiivaiing  his  talents,  and  storing  hb  mind  wilb 
science ; 
Tlie  world's  a  scene  of  chaagea,  and  lo  be 
C«a<Caiit  ill  nature  were  inoonetancy. — Cowubt* 
Oontenual  Is  need  In  the  proper  sense  only,  evnstoKi 
b  eiiiplovei}  hi  tlie  moral  sense  o  denote  the  temper  of 
the  mind  (v.  Constancf). 

'  CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 
Both  these  terms  mark  length  of  d>i  ration,  but  the 
former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  interruption, 
which  the  latter  does  not.  What  b  continual  may  liavt 
fVeqiient  paiiKes;  what  is  contrnifed  ceases  only  to  ter- 
minate. Riilna  are  continual;  noises  in  a  lumuhuoufl 
street  are  eonlinual :  the  biiss  in  iiiusick  Is  said  to  be 
continued;  the  mirth  fif  a  drunken  party  is  one  com 
Unued  iioIm!.  Continual  interrupiiom  abate  the  vigour 
of  application  and  create  disgust:  *iu  countries  situ- 
ated near  the  polos,  there  is  one  continued  dorkiiess  for 
tlie  space  iif  five  «»r  six  months ;  during  which  time  the 
inhabiuiiiui  are  ublignd  it»  Innve  the  place. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  of  actions  or  circum- 
stances oidy ;  eoiUinued  !:•  like^vlse  applied  lo  the  extent 
or  cmime  of  things:  niiuuurs  are  continual;  talkiugi 
walkliig,  running,  and  tlie  like,  aro  continual; 
And  gulphy  Si  mob  rolling  to  the  main, 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  lieri»es  slain : 
Tiiese  inrii'd  by  PlicEbus  frmu  tlieir  w«mied  wayai 
Delug'd  the  rainpire  nine  conftMial  days.— Popa. 
A  line,  a  series,  a  aeene,  or  a  stream  of  water,  Ae.  fe 
conUnusd: 

Our  Hl^  b  one  continued  toil  Ibr  ftime.'— Martth. 
*  By  too  intenae  and  continued  ap|>lication,  our  fecUa 
powers  would  soon  be  worn  ouu'— Bia.ui. 


CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

Continuance  ta  sakl  of  the  time  that  a  thing  es»- 
tinue*  («.  To  continue) ;  continuation  e»pr«ir-Hf>a  the 
net  of  cantinaing  what  has  been  beunn.  Tlie  coi»- 
tinuance  of  any  particular  praciire  may  be  atiended 
wiih  serious  consequence;  'Their  diit>  d<'|icndliif 
upon  fear,  the  <me  was  of  no  greater  roniinaonee  ibaii 
tlie  other.— IIavward.  The  continuation  of  a  w  rk 
drpeiids  on  tlie  nUllliies  and  will  of  ihe  workmeui 
'The  Rmiian  ))oeni  In  but  tlie  second  part  ol  tiie  lliai^ 
llie  canUuHation  of  the  sajne  story.'«-RAY.    AuiIkwi 

•  Vide  Tnissler;  "  Continual,  continued.** 


ENGLISH    8TN0NTMES. 


1mf«  hommit  not  «1wb jp  oinerved  thb  dbHnetloti ; 
*Provideiiee  seetm  to  have  equally  divided  (he  ivliole 
Manor  nuuikiod  Into  different  sexea,  that  every  woinan 
may  have  her  buaband,  and  tliai  botli  may  equally 
contribute  to  the  eontiwuanee  of  ibe  epeclea.'— Stkklb. 
«Tiie  Pyttaatorean  tnuMinlfratlon,  ilie  eeiMual  habiia- 
IkMwoTUie  Mahomecan,  and  tlieehady  realnw  of  Pluto, 
do  all  ayree  in  the  nain  point,  the  c^ntinmmtmn  of  our 
eiiitence.*— BaaKKLiT. 

QnUimMmnte  and  duraiuny  Id  Latin  duruH*^  from 
tfmv  to  harden,  or  figuratively  to  last,  are  both  em- 
ployed Tor  time ;  ibiugi  may  be  of  lung  cMUtiuMiic«, 
or  of  long  duroltM ;  but  emUimiumc§  la  ueed  only 
with  regard  to  the  action ;  durutwH  with  regaiil  to 
the  thing  and  ita  existence.  Whatever  is  occasionaily 
done,  and  soon  to  be  ended,  is  nut  for  a  eaiUinuaius ; 
whatever  la  made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  nut  of  long 
duration;  there  are  many  excellent  Instiiuiioiis  in 
England  which  promise  to  bo  of  M  less  eiiUnuanee 
tlian  of  utility ;  *  That  iileasur«  Is  not  of  greater  eon- 
ttntuaue^  which  arises  from  the  pr^udice  or  malice  of 
lis  beaters.*— Addison.  Duration  is  with  us  a  relative 
tftnn ;  things  are  of  long  or  short  duration :  by  com- 
]>aris»n,  the  duration  of  tiie  world  and  all  sublunary 
objects  Is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity ;  *  Mr.  Loclie 
observes,  "  that  we  get  the  idea  of  time  and  dmrationy 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
r  in  our  mliids."  *— Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 
Onittfittaltsm,  as  may  be  seen  above  (v.  Cbnti- 
lis«ne«;,  is  the  act  of  continuing ;  eontinuitf  is  the 
oualfty  of  eontiuuinf :  the  former  is  eniphiyed  in  the 
niRirative  sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and  actions : 
the  latter  in  the  physical  sense  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  eontinuution  iif 
ft  hfsiorr  np  to  the  existing  period  of  the  writer  Is  the 
work  of  every  age,  If  not  of  every  yiiar ;  *  The  sun 
ftscending  into  the  northern  signs  b^tteih  Arrt  a  tem- 
perate lieat,  which  by  his  approach  unto  tlie  solstice  he 
iniendeth ;  and  by  continuation  llie  sanie  evm  upon 
declination.'— BaowN  (Vulgar  Erromrt).  There  are 
bodies  of  so  itttie  continuity  that  they  will  crumble  to 
Irfeces  on  the  sllglitest  touch ;  *  A  body  always  per- 
ceives the  passages  by  which  It  Insinuates;  feds  the 
loipubu}  of  another  body  where  It  yields  there  o :  per- 
ceives theseiiarailon  of  iu  continmiiM^  and  for  a  time 
resists  it ;  in  flue,  percepUon  is  diOised  ihnmgh  ail 
nature.*— Bacon. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Oeny'd  Its  continmitf  of  Joy.-SeKNSTon. 


DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT. 

DvrahU  Is  said  of  things  that  are  intended  tn  lemaia 
ft  shorter  time  Umn  those  which  are  lusting;  and  v«r- 
manent  expresses  less  than  durakU;  dmraUoy  ftom  the 
Latin  dunu  hard,  respects  the  textures  of  bodies,  nnd 
marks  the  capacity  tn  holdout ;  looting,  fVom  the  verb 
to  loot,  or  the  adjective  last,  signifies  to  remain  the 
ioH  or  longest,  and  is  applicable  only  to  thai  which 
Is  811  ppnsed  of  the  loitgest  duration.  Permanent,  Oom 
Ine  l<aiin  jrormanoot  siiiniAes  remaining  to  the  end. 

Durahto  Is  naturally  said  of  maieriai  substanoes; 
and  /asctiv of  tlmse  which  are  spiritual;  although  In 
ordinnry  discourse  sometimes  they  exchange  oflices  ■ 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  aAlra  of  men. 

That  which  perishes  qoickty  Is  not  durahh:  that 
Whtch  censes  quicicly  Is  not  tasting;  Uiat  which  Is 
only  Jir  a  Uine  is  not  pormament.  Blone  Is  more 
duroMe  than  Iron,  and  iron  than  wood:  In  tbe  feudal 
times  animo»ities  between  fatniliM  used  tn  be  lasting  : 
a  clerk  has  not  a  permantfut  situation  In  an  ofllce. 
However  we  may  bnast  of  our  progress  in  the  art*,  we 
appear  to  have  Um  the  art  of  making  things  as  durabU 
•s  they  w^re  made  in  former  times ;  •  If  writings  be 
thus  durahU,  and  may  pass  (Vmm  age  to  ace,  throuyh 
the  whole  course  of  tlnin,  iiow  careful  should  an 
author  be  of  niiC  committing  any  thine  to  print  that 
may  eornipc  pnererity.*— Addison.  The  Writings  of 
IhH  inof^rtis  will  man;  of  tiratn  be  as  lastinp  inonn- 
ments  of  human  gipnlns  as  those  of  the  nncipnts;  *I 
mu8i  fiRsIre  my  fair  renders  to  cive  a  pro|ier  direcii'nt 
lo  Uieir  being  admired;  in  order  to  which  tliey  must 


endeavour  to  make  tbetnsdvet  tbe  objcela  of  a  let 
sonable  and  tosUng  admiration.*— A  omaoa.  Oat 
wlH»  iaof  a  contented,  moderate  dispoaiiiim  will  gcns- 
raliy  prefer  a  permantut  situation  with  small  gams  ts 
one  thai  Is  very  lucrative  but  temporaiy  and  precarioua; 
*Lnnd  comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  ysi  Bla^^B^ 
subataailal  nature.*— Blacxstoni. 

DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 
DuraUKtu  Is  the  property  of  things ;  eowotmnemin. 
Constamqf)  b  the  property  of  eltlier  persons  or  liuBgL 
The  dmradls  Is  that  wliich  lasts  long.  The  eonstmU  m 
that  which  continues  without  Iniemipttoii.  No  dm- 
rakU  connexions  can  be  formed  whicb  are  founded 
on  vicious  principles :  *  Souie  stales  lia%'«  suddenly 
emeifed,  and  even  in  the  deiiths  of  their  calamity  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  towerhtg  and  duraUt  great' 
nesa.*— Bdeeb.  Some  persons  are  never  hftf^y  but  ia 
a  constant  mmid  of  pieasures ;  *  Since  we  caiimit  pro- 
miae  ourselves  constant  health,  let  us  endeavour  ai 
such  a  temper,  as  may  be  our  best  support  in  the  decay 
of  lU*— 8TKBI.I.  Wbal  is  duratU  Is  so  from  Its  inhe- 
rent property,  but  what  Is  constant^  in  regard  in  peraoas 
or  things,  arises  firom  the  temper  of  the  mind;  'Ut 
showed  his  Arm  adherence  to  religitm  as  OHideiied  by 
our  national  constitution,  and  was  constant  to  m 
oiBces  In  devotion,  botit  In  publick  and  iu  his  faaiily.' 
-Addison. 

DURATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philoenphical  sense,  according  to  Mr.  Locka^ 
Ctms  Is  that  mode  of  duration  which  is  forioed  in  the 
mind  by  ita  own  power  of  observing  and  lueasuriag 
passing  olyeets. 

In  the  lAilgar  sense  in  which  duratssn  laqrnonymoat 
wIUj  time,  It  stands  for  tlie  time  of  diarat#»a,  and  la 
more  particularly  appllcabie  tti  the  objects  whidi  ars 
said  to  last;  time  being  employed  in  geiMsral  Ibr  wktt* 
ever  passes  In  the  worM. 

Duration  comprehends  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any  portion  of  time,  that  is  the  bow  kNig  of  a  Uiing; 
tims  Is  employed  more  ftequently  for  toe  partioilar 
(lortion  Itself,  namely,  the  time  when:  we  mark  tba 
duration  of  a  sound  fmni  tiie  eisis  of  lis  cntiiroence* 
meul  to  the  tims  that  it  ceases :  the  dmrutiom  of  a 
prince's  reign  is  an  object  of  piriicuhir  cone«m  to  bis 
subjects  If  he  be  eitiier  very  giiod  or  tbe  revursr;  tba 
ttms  in  wnlch  lie  reigns  b  marked  by  extmordinaiy 
events.  An  historian  computes  the  duration  tti  reigai 
and  of  events  in  order  to  determine  ilie  anitquily  of  a 
nation ;  *  I  think  another  probable  conjfxture  (rvspect- 
ing  the  aimra  immortality)  may  be  raised  fnmi  our  ap> 
petite  to  duration  itself.*— Stkili.  An  historian  fixea 
the  exact  Urns  when  each  person  begins  to  rebrn  and 
when  he  dies,  in  order  to  deicnuine  the  number  of 
vears  that  each  reigned ;  *  Tlie  timu  of  the  font  is  tone 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  that  or 
the  wise  man,  because  he  diKtinguIslii>s  every  moi 
of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thoughtiL  —  Addijon. 

TIME,  SEASON,  TIMELY,  SEASONABLE. 

Time  is  here  thegenerick  term  ;  it  Is  taken  either  fbr 
the  whole  or  the  part:  season  is  any  given  piMikm  of 
tiidc.  We  speak  of  tisM  when  the  siuipte  idea  of  tims 
only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the  t>si«  of  ihe  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  ^rear ;  the  season  is  spi>ken  in  reference  lo 
some  circumstances;  the  year  is  divided  into  (bur 
ports,  called  the  seasons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather:  lience,  in  general,  that  tine  b  caUad  tba 
ssason  which  b  suiiable  for  any  particular  purpose ; 
youth  b  ilie  esason  for  IroprovemenL  It  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  choose  the  liwut;  it  Is  an  affair  of  «rb 
dom  to  choose  the  season;  *■  You  will  often  want  re- 
ligion in  tisMs  of  roost  danger.*— Chatham.  *  Piso'a 
brhavionr  towards  us  In  tiib  season  of  aflllctimi  has 
endeared  hbn  to  un.'— Milxoth  {Letters  ef(%e^o). 
The  same  dislinctioD  existit  between  the  epithets 
tmWy  and  ssasonabU  iis  their  primitives.  I'he  fonoer 
sienifies  within  Uie  time,  that  is,  befiire  the  time  b 
past;  the  latter  acco*^diiig  to  the  aeaj«on  or  what  the 
s<'ason  requires.  A  liM«/y  notice  prevents  that  wblcll 
would  otherwise  hapiien  ;  '  If  in;porfs  all  men,  wpe- 
cinlly  bsid  men,  to  think  on  the  Judgement,  that  by  • 
fimAu  repentance  tiiey  nmy  prnveni  ili«  wofiil  edtocta 
of  It  '—South.    A  seasonabls  hint  sHdom  falb  of  ita 
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t  il  if  MMMuM*:  What  you  cell  a  bold, 
IS  iKii  only  tbe  kindest,  but  tiie  num  ttasan^bU  pro- 
|NMil  you  could  have  made.'^LocKB.  W«  must  not 
•gpect  lo  liav«  a  Umeljf  noika  of  deatli,  but  oiutt  be 
prepared  to  die  at  any  tiiue ;  an  admoiiiiloii  lo  one 
wlio  ■  on  a  aick-bed  b  very  teatonabU.  wben  given 
by  a  minister  of  religion  or  a  friend.  The  oppiaitcs 
1^  tbe«c  tenne  are  Mntimelf  or  ill-timed  and  unseoiionr 
mbU .-  vutivul^  U  dinctly  opiKwed  to  Umeljf^  liinifyiog 
before  tlie  time  appointed ;  as  an  ««es««/y  death ;  but 
iU-iimU  ie  iJidirecUy  oppueed,  signifying  in  the  wrong 
time;  nukiU-^'     '  "- 


TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  ABA,  EPOCHA. 

Tim»  (e.  7V«a)  is.  as  before.  UkenelUier  from  a'fM 
io  seueiaJ,  or  tiaw  in  particular ;  all  tiie  oUier  teriiis 
are  taken  for  particular  portions  of  time.  7<ai«,  in 
the  sense  of  a  particular  portion  of  tms,  is  used  iiide- 
flnliely,  and  in  cases  wiiere  the  other  lernis  are  not  so 
proper ;  *  There  Is  a  time  wben  we  slKNild  not  ooiy 
number  our  days,  but  our  houri.'^YouNO. 

IHme  Included  within  any  liven  puiots  is  termed  a 
^srtod,  froiH  tlie  Greek  stpitsdof,  signifying  a  courae, 
louiid,  or  any  revolution:  thus,  ilie  period  of  day,  or 
of  ulalit,  is  the  space  of  time  coiupreliended  between 
the  miiig  and  setting,  or  setting  atid  rising  of  the  sun ; 
the  feried  of  a  year  cnuiprehetids  the  space  which  tlie 
•artlt  requires  for  Its  annual  revolution.  So,  In  an  ex- 
tended  and  moral  a,  plicailon,  we  have  slated  periede 
m  our  life  for  particular  things :  during  the  peried  of 
Infancy  a  child  is  in  a  state  of  total  dependence  on  its 
pareiiU;  a  period  of  apprenclcesltip  has  been  appointed 
tor  ynatU  lo  learn  didereol  trades ;  '  Some  experiment 
wouM  be  made  liow  by  art  to  make  plants  more  last- 


ing thaa  their  ordinary  ^enM;  as  lo  make  a  stalk  of 
wheat  hist  a  whole  year.*— Bacon.  This  t<rm  b  em- 
ployed not  only  to  denote  the  whole  intervening  space 
of  time^  but  also  tlie  particular  concluding  point,  which 
makes  it  aquivaleut  in  sense  lo  the  terminatioo  of  the 
axisience  of  any  body,  as  to  put  a  »sr*0d  lo  one's  ex- 
laeiiee,  for  to  kill  one's  self,  or  be  killed ; 

Bat  the  last^«rfod,  and  the  fhtal  hour. 

Of  Troy  is  eomo.*^DKNBAM. 


The  ege  to  a  species  of  period  comprehending  the 

'     '  ,  and  consequently  reforrW  to  what  is 

living  within  that  period:  hence  we 


Bfeof  a  man, 
done  by  men 

speak  of  the  diflbreiit  ofee  that  have  existed  since  tlie 
ONiiuienceoient  of  ibe  wnild,  and  characterize  this  or 
that  mge  by  tlie  particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 
gcniHS,  mnf  tlM  like,  for  which  it  is  dtotlngutohed ; 
*  The  sinry  of  Ilamaa  only  shows  as  what  human  na- 
ture has  loo  generally  appeared  to  be  in  aveiy  mge,'-^ 
BLAia. 

Tiw  date  Is  that  period  of  time  which  Is  reckoned 
ftnm  the  d«c«  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  tlie  1ijm« 
that  It  is  spoken  of:  hence  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
kciog  of  a  long  or  a  short  dale,  that  is,  «if  being  of 
long  «ir  short  dnrailou;  *  Plantations  have  one  ad  van- 
ta«e  in  them  which  hi  not  to  be  found  in  most  other 
worka,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  dots.*— 
Abmsoh. 

*Xru,  in  Latin  mra,  probably  from  •*  brass,  signl- 
Mng  coin  with  which  one  computes;  and  csscAs, 
fimii  tha  Greek  hrox^y  iHsn  hha»  fo  "Op,  signl^rlng  a 
vesting  place ;  bi«h  refer  to  polnis  of  inas  rendered 
remarkable  by  evenis:  but  the  term  «ra  Is  more  oom- 
■moly  employed  in  the  literal  sense  for  points  of  com- 
pulatlnn  in  clirom)lngy,  as  Ibe  Christian  «rs;  *Thal 
pertodafthe  Athenian  hisinry  whteh  to  inchaled  whhin 
Die  «r«  of  Pislntratus,  mid  the  d^ath  of  Menander  the 
eomic  poet,  may  Justly  be  styled  the  literary  mge  of 
Greece.*— CuMaaaLANB.  The  term  qtetAa  to  lode* 
ialieiy  emphiyfd  for  any  ptriod  distii^lshed  by 
remarkable  evento :  the  grauj  rcbellkin  to  an  ^ocka 
In  tlH!  htoiiiry  iif  Enghind;  «The  institution  of  thto 
library  (by  Ptotauaius)  fonns  a  signal  epoeks  in  the  an- 
■ala  ot  literaiare^*— CuMBaaLAJio. 


TIMBSEBVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

sorbin f  and  temperixinf  are  both  applied  to 

Cm  eondnet  nr  cme  who  adapts  himself  servilely  fai  the 

n ;  but  a  timeeervtr  to  rather  nctive, 

•  passive.    A  ttmeeerver  avows  those 

nrlll serve hto purpose:  the f«aiir#ru«r 


forbeare  to  avow  ibose  wUch  are  likely  for  the  flaw 
being  to  hurt  him.  Tlie  former  acts  from  a  desire  of 
gain,  tbe  latter  from  a  fear  of  loss.  Timeaervert  are 
of  all  parties,  as  they  come  In  the  way ;  *  Ward  had 
complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  hi  by  taking 
the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a 
ttswscreer.'— BuaaxTT.  T^emporitjera  are  of  no  par^, 
asoccaskHi  requires;  *  Feeble  and  temporititig  me** 
siires  will  always  be  the  result,  when  men  assemble  to 
deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.'— 
RoaaarsoN.  Sycophant  courtlen  most  always  ba 
timeeervere  :  mlmslcts  of  stale  aie  frequently  Ismjis 


INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

hutamtt  from  eto  to  stand,  signifles  the  point  of  time 
that  stands  over  ua. or  as  it  were  over  our  heads;  sia- 
memt,  from  the  Latin  momentum^  to  any  small  partidei 
particutorly  a  small  panicle  of  time. 

1*he  tiMtsift  to  always  taken  for  the  time  present; 
the  moeunt  Is  taken  generally  for  eitlier  past,  present, 
or  future.  A  dutlAil  child  ooiKes  tlie  tnetmmt  he  It 
called ;  a  prudent  iierenn  embraces  the  fovnaraMe  «w 
8i«ni.  When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present  tloM^ 
the  inetanl  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  tlwa  the 
moment;  when  we  desire  a  peisun  in  do  a  thing  thto 
inetantt  It  rentitres  haste ;  if  we  desire  him  to  do  II 
thto  wMMMl,  It  only  adinlto  of  no  dehiy.  htettmtm' 
nMM  reltof  to  neeenary  oo  soneoceasioBsio  praserva 
life ;  *  Some  cJreumsianees  of  misery  are  so  powerfolly 
rMlculoiis,  tlial  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with 
stand  them ;  they  force  the  friend,  the  depeudanl,  oi 
tlie  child,  to  give  way  to  inelaMtmuous  mocicn«  of 
merriment.*— ^OBRSOM.  A  niMieiit's  thought  will  Aw- 
nlsh  a  ready  Wit  with  a  suitable  reply;  'I  can easl^ 
overlook  any  present stcmcalsry  sorrow,  wben  I  reflatil 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand  yaan 
henca.'- BaautuBT. 


TEMPORARY,  TRANSTENT,  TRANSITORT 
PLEE-riNO. 
TVmpsrary,  fVom  tempne  time,  characterizes  that 
which  to  intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  diHtincllon 
from  that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  dftpeiidiiig  upon 
a  Slate  of  war  are  temporarf^  in  distlnciinn  from  tlioss 
which  are  connected  wlih  internal  policy;  *  Ky  iha 
force  of  superiour  principles  tbe  (msorary  prevalenca 
of  passions  may  be  restrained.*— Johkson.  TVsjs- 
eient^  that  is,  pnssing,  or  in  the  act  of  passing,  cha- 
racterizes what  In  its  nature  exists  only  for  the  mo* 
meat ;  a  glance  Is  tretudent ;  *•  Any  sudden  diveision 
of  the  aplrlls,  or  the  iustilng  in  of  a  traneient  ihoaght, 
to  able  to  deface  tfie  littto  images  of  things  (in  tha 
memory).*— SovTR.  7Vsii«ytory,  that  Is,  apt  In  pasa 
away,  characterizes  every  thing  in  the  world  which  la 
formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  nnd  then  to  pnss  away ; 
thua  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our  very  baingi 
are  denimiinated  iremeiterp;  *Man  to  a  troMeitvrp 
being.*— Johnson.  Fleetimg^,  whicli  to  derived  ftvim 
the  verb  to  fy  and  JUgktj  to  but  a  stronger  term  to  «» 
press  the  same  idea  as  traneitory ; 

Thus  wlien  mjJUHing  days  at  last, 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past. 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

lo  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.— Spbotatob. 


COEVAL,  COTEMPORART. 

GpsroI,  from  ine  Latin  «vtan  an  age,  signifles  of  tha 
same  ace ;  co(«ai|wrsrir,  from  tempme^  signiflaBof  Ite 
same  time. 

An  ace  is  a  speciflcally  loni  space  of  time ;  a  tiint 
to  indefinite;  hence  the  application  of  the  terms  lo 
ihlrtgs  in  the  first  case,  and  tn  persons  in  tbe  second : 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  ouifiiKlnn  (if  lan- 
ffitnges  were  eoenal  with  tlie  biilMIng  of  ihe  tntver  of 
Babel ;  *  The  fMaslon  of  fear  seems  coeval  with  our 
nature.*— CtTMSsaLAND.  Addison  was  eetrmpermrm 
with  Swift  and  Pope;  *If  the  elder  Orphetis  was  tlia 
disciple  of  Linns,  he  must  have  been  of  tnn  early  aa 
ace  in  have  been  rotemporerp  with  Hereulcs:  for 
Orpheus  to  placed  eleven  ages  before  llie  siege  of 
Troy.*— CiniBkUUuiD. 


ENQUSH  8YN01ITM£«. 


DAILY,  DIURNAL. 
Daifyy  fhun  dof  and  lik*^  algiitfiet  after  the  manner 
«r  in  tlie  time  of  Uie  dof;  itinraurf,  from  Am  day,  iig- 
Bide*  belonging  to  il^e  daf. 

Dailff  U  the  colloquial  term,  which  Is  a)}plicable  to 
wbaiev«v  paaaes  in  Uie  day  lime ;  diurnal  i«  the  acien- 
ttflck  term,  wiitch  appika  u*  what  panes  wiittlB  or  be- 
leam  ui  the  asirononiical  day:  ibe  phyaldaa  luakes 
4aUf  viaita  to  hie  patienia; 

Ail  creaturaa  elae  Ibiget  their  iaOif  care, 
And  itoe|»,  the  ooonnoo  gift  oC  nanire,  aliare. 

Drybbk* 
The  earth  haa  a  dtacriMl  BMMlon  on  ita  own  axia; 
Hair  yet  remalna  unauiig,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  the  viaibie  dninuii  aphere.— Milton. 

NTOHTLY,  NOCTUSNAL. 

M/Aiiy,  immediately  fhioi  the  word  fUgkt^  and 
pecUriM^  froo  mm  night,  aignilV  belonging  to  tiie 
Bight,  or  the  night  aeaaon'/the  tonner  b  therefore 
more  ranilJiar  than  alie  latter :  we  apeak  of  nightlf 
depcedatioiM  to  expreaa  what  paraea  every  night,  w 

gkUg  dialitfbancea,  noctmmdL   dreaoa,  Mcfaniai 


Hi^. 


Yet  not  alone,  while  thoo 
Ylait'at  my  alumhera  ni/Aliy,  or  when  mon 
Purples  the  eaat.— Milton. 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  th«t  swift 
Mbetwtmml  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos*d 
Invisible  else  above  all  staia,  the  wheel 
or  day  and  night.— Milton. 


f£ibiilii 


OFTEN,  F&EaU£NTLT. 
.  or  In  lis  contracted  form  a/I,  eomea  In  all 
fMlMbilliy  through  the  roedinm  of  the  northern  Ion' 
guages,  from  the  Greek  Jt^  again,  and  slgnlAes  |ir<iperly 
repetition  of  action ;  frfuntUm.  (Vnm/rsf  neiii  cmwdttl 
or  numerous,  respects  a  pluraliiy  or  nuuioer  of  itbjtscu. 
An  IgnorMit  man  »fum  uses  a  word  wltlmut  know- 
ing what  it  means  1  Ignorant  pen})le  frequentlif  niis- 
iBke  the  meaning  or  the  worda  ttiey  hear.  A  person 
goea  out  very  t^en  In  the  course  of  a  week ;  ne  haa 
Jye^uenitM  six  or  aeven  persona  to  viait  him  in  llie 
course  of  that  time.  *  Bfy  d«ilng  a  thing  o/i«m  it  be- 
comes habitual :  we/reeMao/y  meet  the  same  peraous 
In  the  route  which  we  ^Un  take ; 

Of  tan  Oom  the  cardeas  back 
or  herds  and  flocks  a  thnuMnd  tuggiag  hUh 
Pluck  hair  and  wool— TaoMaON. 
Vtnfrefmtmt  at  the  visionary  hniir. 
When  musing  mMnif  hi  relgw  or  ailent  noon, 
Angelkk  barpa  are  in  fbll  cooeeri  heard. 

Tboxsoii. 

OLD,  ANCIENl*,  ANTIQUB,  ANTiairATBD, 

OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 
OU,  in  German  a/(,  Low  German  oid,  dec,  cornea 
from  the  Greek  lwXo(  of  yeaterday ;  oncieu^Xfi  French 
aacwit,  and  tM4^lu^  MtiamtUd^  all  come  Aom  the 
Latin  aacif  UM«,  and  aatea  before,  algnif>iiig  in  general 
before  our  lime ;  ald/ofkioiud  signifies  sifter  an  old 
frntkion;  obsoUu^  in  Latin  e^MMits,  participle  of 
•»««<•*,  sigRifles  literally  out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  haa  lung  existed  and  still  exists; 
mtdtiU  what  exii4ed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necessarily  exist  at  present;  anl/yiM,  tltat  which  has 
been  long  aRciVa/,  and  of  whicli  thertfreinain  but  faint 
ihiees:  untiquaied^  old-fashioned^  and  obaaUte  that 
wMch  has  ceai«d  to  be  any  Imiger  used  or  esteemed 
A  fashion  in  old  when  it  has  bevn  long  In  use;  *The 
Tenetiana  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  custi/ms  to 
flMdr  great  prejudice.*— A  ddison.  A  eustoui  la  aacMil 
when  ita  uae  haa  long  been  pawed ; 
But  aev'n  wiae  men  tlitf  aneitnt  world  did  know, 
We  acarce  know  aev*n  who  think  thomaeivea  mA  ao. 

Dknbam. 
A  boat  or  statue  is  «iit^f««  which  Is  the  work  of  the 
aaetenls.  or  made  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
arkae^art; 

•  Vide  Trusler :  **  Often,  ftequeaUy.** 


Under  an  nnk,  whoaa  Mltfue  root  pe«pc  one 
Undsr  the  brook  Uiat  brawls  aloog  this  wo«< 
A  poor  scqueattr'd  stac , 
That  ftom  the  humeni' aim  badta*en  a  ban, 
Did  eonie  to  hinguislt.— SnAKsncAmn. 
A  person  is  snlif  aolsd  whose  appearance  is  grown  onl 
of  date;  '  WlMiever  thinks  it  nvceimary  to  regulate  his 
conversatimi  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  railier  de- 
spised for  his  fliUiity  than  caressed  for  bia  {nlitencm. 
--Johnson.    Manners  which  ate  gone  quite  out  oT 
faskiun  are  otdfiukiontd ;  *  The  swords  in  the  arsenal 
of  Venice  are  old- fashioned  and  unwieldy.* — Anm* 
SON.    A  word  or  custom  is  ohooUu  w  hicli  is  grown  oat 
of  use;  ^Obsoleu  wvrds  may  be  laodnUy  revived, 
when  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  slgniffleant  thaa 
those  In  practice.*— Dntpkn. 

The  «W  is  oppoMd  tu  Uie  new :  amne  things  arc  te 
worse  for  betng  sU;  other  things  are  the  better 
jfnciMtl  and  antfqne  are  opmieed  to  modem:  aH thioga 
are  vahied  the  more  for  oeiiig  aneitnt  or  satioMs; 
hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  Hie  ancisnu  above 
ihofe  of  the  nwideriis.  The  aatteaacsd  ia  opposed  la 
the  cnstomary  and  estaMivhed ;  It  Is  that  which  we 
eanmtl  like,  because  we  cannot  esteem  It:  the  old- 
fashioned  hi  ti|)|tosed  10  the  fbshionable:  there  is  much 
in  Uie  old-fashioned  in  like  and  eaieem;  there  to  much 
Uiat  Is  ridiculous  in  the  fbsliionable :  the  ohtnleU  to  on- 
posed  to  the  current ;  the  obsoUu  may  be  good ;  tn 
eurront  may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  BECENT,  HODEBH. 

Adclung  anpposes  the  German  word  fri»€k  to  be  d»> 
riwd  fioni /rima  lo  freeae,  as  the  idea  of  coohiMa  to 
prevalent  in  lis  apullcailoM  m  the  air;  it  b  thcicdwa 
dgaraUvely  appli<^  tn  that  which  is  In  its  fine  miv  and 
best  Slate ;  nsw,  in  Oennan  aea,  comes  from  ibe  LaHa 
n^ms,  ind  the  Greek  vssf ;  rsesvC,  In  Latin  rsccara,  to 
suppiMrd  lociNne  ftnm  re  and  eeadc*  lo  wMten  or  giva 
a  (air  colour  u«,  because  what  to  nm  looka  ao  auMh 
fairer  Uian  what  Is  oM. 

The  froth  to  uroperly  oppnsMl  to  the  aiale,  an  the  asw 
is  to  Uie  old :  the  frosh  haa  undeiiDne  no  change;  tha 
NSW  Itas  not  been  long  in  being.    Meat,  beer,  and  pra* 
vklons  ill  general,  are  said  to  be  frtah ;  so  Hkewtoe  a 
peraon  is  said  Ui  be  fresh  who  Is  In  hto  foil  vigonr ; 
1» :  great  £ncas  rashes  lo  the  light. 
Sprung  fntoi  a  god,  and  more  Uian  mortal  bold; 
He/rs«A  In  youth,  and  1  In  arms  grown  oM. 

Porai 
That  which  to  snbetantiai  and  dnrable,  na  hoaaes, 
e:oihaa.boi>kB,or,ln  tha  moral  sense,  phMuea,  ^c  an 
saidtobenMs; 

Seasons  but  change  n«ip  pleasures  to  produce, 

Aim!  ekments  contend  to  serve  our  use.— JBNvna. 

JiTovol  to  to  new  aa  the  species  ta  the  genua:  nvciy 
thing  novel  to  new;  but  alt  that  to  »sw  to  nut  asosl.* 
what  to  novel  to  mostly  strange  and  uneapected;  bat 
what  to  new  to  uaual  and  expected :  the  freenlng  of  tha 
riv«r  Thames  to  a  noveftf ;  Uie  tVost  in  evervwinia  to 
rtNnethIng  new  when  It  ttiai  comes:  that  la  a  nonel 
slgbl  which  was  Hiiher  never  seen  beftMe,  oraeen  bat 
Sfklom ;  that  to  a  new  sight  wlifeli  to  si«ii  ftw  the  fif« 
Ume :  the  eotranca  of  Uie  Frencli  king  bim  the  Bditoh 
caaiial  was  a  sight  as  a««s<  as  It  was  toitereoUiig; 
'  We  aro  naturally  delighted  with  «se»<ty.*— Johnsoh. 
The  etitranca  of  a  king  bno  the  eapllal  of  Frnnoa  wan 
a  new  Bight,  after  tha  ravoluUon  whkb  htod  ao  Im§ 
extoied; 


ing,  aanny,  grateftil,  mlM, 
Mlm  ■  "  "    ' 


'T  is  on  am  ^.        , 

When  nought  bui  balm  to  beaming  through  tbewoodk 
With  yellow  histre  bright,  that  Ihe  new  iribm 
VisU  the  spacious  heav'ns.— TnonsoN. 

Aaesnf  to  taken  only  in  the  Improper  appHcatfon; 
the  oilier  two  admit  of  bmh  npplieaUona  In  Utto  cnsn: 
the  fresh  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  lately  pra* 
emiMl ;  n«is  is  snid  In  relation  to  wImi  has  not  toi^ 
siihsb4ed ;  fscsat  to  uard  for  what  haa  Just  passed  im 
disUnetion  fnuii  Uiai  wliicli  has  lone  gone  by.  A  par- 
siHi  w  said  to  give  /rs«A  cause  of  odanee  who  ban 
already  otfewled ; 
That  love  whtoh  Ural  was  set,  wUI  flrat  decay , 
MliM  of  a/rss/tor  dnts  wUI  longer  Anyd-^DBTMS.  - 


£NGUSH  STNONYMES. 


A  tbiaf  reoRivM  ft  iiaw  name  In  lieu  of  the  one  which 
It  has  long  had ;  *  D«  not  all  iiitsn  oiinplaiii  htm  liuk; 
«re  know,  and  htiw  laticli  is  atili  uukii(»wn  7  And  can 
w«  ever  know  more,  unless  simictiHiig  nop  be  disco- 
ven^t  r— BuftNKT.  A  rteent  tranHaciion  excites  an 
toteresl  which  cannot  be  excited  by  ttne  ol'  eudier 
date  i  *  The  enurage  of  the  Parliainetit  was  increased 
by  two  recent  evenis  which  had  happened  in  liieir 
Ikvour.*— Hqkk.  fVeek  intelligence  arrives  every  day ; 
It  quickly  succeeds  Uw  eveuis :  that  iuielligeuce  whicii 
to  recent  to  a  persiin  at  a  dtsiance  i*  alieady  old  to  one 
who  is  on  the  spot  fyesk  circumstances  couiinually 
arise  to  conflrui  reports ;  new  changes  couiinually  lake 
place  Ui  supenwde  ihe  Itiiii^s  iliat  were  established. 

JVsjo  is  said  of  every  Dung  wliicli  has  not  before 
existed,  or  not  iu  ilie  stune  tbrni  as  belbre ;  nutiUm, 
from  tlie  tow  Laiin  moderMns^  chained  as  is  auppiised 
from  kodiemus  belonging  to  Ihe  day,  is  said  oi  that 
wfaicli  is  mew  or  springs  up  iu  the  present  day  or  age. 
A  book  is  neto  witich  has  never  been  used ;  it  Is  modem 
If  it  taaa  never  Ihmo  publMied  belorb ;  an  In  Hke  man* 
ner  principles  are  new  which  have  not  been  bitMKhed 
habn ;  but  tb^  are  medem  luasouich  as  tliey  are  flna 
ofiered  in  the  day  in  wJiich  we  live;  *8iHii«  of  the 
ancicai  ajid  likewise  divera  of  llie  sM^om  writers, 
that  have  kiboured  in  natural  luagiok,  have  ueied  a 
f  uipaiby  between  the  sua  aad  cartaiu  berbs.*— 


afuipaib 
Bacov. 


TO  REVIVfi,  REFRESIf,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 
Aspies,  (Vmn  the  Latin  vim  to  live,  signifies  to  brinf 
-ta  life  again ;  lo  refresh^  to  make  fresh  again ;  to  renew 
and  remetMOa^  to  make  new  again.  Tiie  resUNraiion  of 
tbli^  to  tlieir  primitive  sute  Is  the  common  idi«  in- 
cladiad  In  Uiese  tenus;  theditTeieuce  eouvistsin  Uieir 
application.  Revive,  rrfreah,  and  renovate  are  apiilied 
to  animal  bndies ;  revive  9x\nm\nji  the  return  of  uio- 
tbMi  and  spirits  to  one  wlio  was  lor  tlie  tbne  Utei«as ; 
rrfreek  expresidng  the  return  of  vigour  lo  one  in  whom 
il  has  hmsu  (Mniinished ;  tlie  air  revwee  one  who  is 
Aiai;  a  coni  brecae  rffresAes  ime  who  flags  from  tiie 
heat.  Revive  and  refresh  reapfict  only  the  t«ni|iornry 
•tole  of  the  body ;  renvvate  rjapects  its  peroianeni 
aMe,  that  It,  the  bemlih  of  the  ImnIv  ;  one  is  revived 
and  rrf reeked  after  a  partial  exitansilon ;  ttnv^v  health 
la  m«e«l«i  after  havini  lH»en  cotisiderahly  hnpuirud. 
&0»t8«  b  apidied  likewise  in  tin  momi  seoKe; 
*  Harod's  rage  being  quenched  by  the  bkmd  of  Ha- 
itemae,  his  love  to  lier  agnin  rsoived.* — PRioxiicjt. 
Mb^^rveh  and  reMvnU  mostly  In  llie  proper  sense ; 

Bfiir  le>«  thy  world,  Columbus !  drinks,  refreeh'd. 

The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 

TaoMSOM. 

All  nature  feels  ihe  renovating^  force 

Of  winter.— Thomson. 


9  only  In  the  moral  sense; 
The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
B*me»*  Its  finished  course. — ^Thomson. 
A  discosaion  19  snid  to  be  revived^  or  a  report  to  be 
revived ;  a  clamour  is  said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties 
to  be  renewed :  customs  are  revived  wlilch  have  lain 
I  dormant,  and  as  it  were  dead;  practices  are  ro- 
t  that  have  ceased  for  a  time. 


YOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS,  ANCESTORS. 

fbr^atktro  sigrdfles  onr  fatkero  before  us.  and  in- 
oar  Imasediate  parents ;  progenitore,  from  jrm 
and  gigvo,  siinifies  those  begotten  before  us,  exclusive 
«f  cmr  imnieillaie|tarent(;  anceslirrs,  contracted  fh)m 
mMt^&owero  or  those  going  before,  Is  said  of  those  fhrni 
arlnas  we  are  reniotely  descended. 

Jtm/etAsrs  la  a  partial  and  IbmHIar  larm  Ihr  the 
ptaatsiiup  branchesof  any  fiunilv ;  *  We  pniwed  slightly 
•warftlireeor  four  of  oar  Inimewaie/sre/iitAffrs  whom 
WB  knew  by  tradition.* — AoaisoN.  Progenitore  iv  t 
b%tiri  lomi  In  the  same  seine,  appHed  to  fiuniliesof 
..  .. . ..  _*  .....  ^  refn^UTi 


:  we  speak  of  \\m  fvrefoikiro  of  a  peasant, 
bat  tiM  progenitore  of  a  nobleman ; 
Baeli  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
'The  rude  fortfatkere  of  the  hamlet  sleep.— Oa at. 
flappnse  a  geutleman,  full  of  bb  Uluslrioua  Ibmily, 


should  see  the  whole  line  of  his  fregenitora  pass  Iq 
review  before  him ;  Willi  how  luany  varying  pWMlona 
wtHild  he  behiild  slieplierds,  eoMiers,  prtnceSt  nnA 
beggars,  walk  in  tlie  procession  of  five  tliousand  years  T 
— AuDisfm.  For^ntkere  and  progemtore,  but  ywrti* 
cularly  the  lauer,  are  said  inosily  of  individuals,  an4 
respcci  tiie  rt^iar  Hue  of  succession  iit  a  iaeiily ;  oa- 
eeeiore  is  enipl<»yed  collectively  as  well  as  iiidlvir 
dually  fthd  regards  simply  tlie  uider  of  succession :  wa 
may  s|ienk  of  liie  atceetors  of  a  nation  41s  well  as  of 
any  particular  person ;  *  It  is  hlglily  laiidnble  to  pay 
reaiieci  lu  men  who  are  descendtul  trom  worthy  ameo" 
toro.^—  Addison.  Thu  tenu  may  also  be  applied  figtt 
faUvdy; 

O  majesiick  night! 
Nature's  great  anceetor  /— Youno. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive  of  the  sama 
quality,  and  diliiBr  Uiexefore  lesa  in  sense  than  in  ap- 
plication. 

Senior  is  enployed  not  only  in  regard  to  the  extant 
of  agR,  but  also  to  duration  eiilter  in  office  or  any  given 
situation  ;  etder  b  employed  only  hi  regard  lo  an: 
an  officer  In  the  army  is  a  gcnior  by  virtue  of  hovng 
served  longer  than  atiottM>r ;  a  boy  is  a  oewior  In  a 
sciiool  either  by  virtue  of  his  age,  Ms  standing  in  tha 
selKiol,  or  hw  sHunttiMi  tai  ilie  class:  *Craiiimi*  was 
eonior  in  afe  to  bah  his  ciNnpHltora  Eupolis  and  Arla- 
toplianes.'— CuMBicaLAND.  When  age  aUme  b  to  ba 
expiessHl,  eider  Is  more  suitable  than  tsittor ;  the  eUor 
children  or  the  elder  tiranctn^  of  n  family  are  cbarlf 
understand  to  include  those  who  have  priority  of  afi. 
Senior  and  etder  are  bMli  eiiipktyed  ns  subslaittives  ; 
oltier  only  as  an  ndj*'cilve :  hence  we  speak  of  tiM 
eeniore  in  a  school,  or  tlie  tldero  in  an  assembly  ;  bat 
aa  older  inhnbttaiit,  an  older  family ; 
The  Spanans  to  Uieir  highest  magistrato 
The  name  of  elder  did  appfopriuie. — Dbnham. 

Since  oft 
Man  must  compute  that  nge  he  cnunoi  feel, 
He  scarce  iwlievea  lie 's  ulder  for  iik  years.— Yoinw* 
Elder  h^n  only  a  pnrtlnl  iioe ;  older  is  ewiplnyed  la 
renernl  cases:  in  spcHkhik  <i'  chiMren  in  tlie  sama 
nimlly  we  may  say.  ilie  eld' »  04  b  heir  to  tha  eotaie : 
be  Is  sldsr  than  his  brotliur  by  ten  years. 

ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 
These  three  tvur/ls  risi;  hy  ^'radatinn  In  their  aeaia  | 
aged  denotes  a  grenier  d<igree  of  age  thaii«Usrly; 
and  old  still  more  thmi  either. 

The  elderly  man  has  pHKsed  the  meridian  of  life;  *I 
have  a  race  of  ordeily,  rlderln,  persons  of  biih  sexes^ 
at  my  coiiiiiiand.'—  Swtrr.    'i'^lie  aged  man  is  fbsi  ap 
pniacliiiig  the  term  of  Inimnn  exi»Usiioe ; 
A  godlike  raor  of  heroes  onse  I  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view.— fon. 
Tiie  old  man  boa  already  reached  thb  teroi,  or  hai 
exceeded  il ; 
The  fluid  of  combat  flib  the  young  and  lioM, 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  ttie  oM.— Popb. 
In  conformity,  however,  to  the  vulgar  preposyenion 
against  age  and  its  Ofniconitiani  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  or  aged  is  nhvnys  morn  respectful  ilian  sld, 
which  latter  word  is  often  used  by  wny  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  frtnti  such  an  associntion,  • 
unless  qualified  by  an  epilhel  of  praise  as  good  ot 
venerable. 

FORMERLY,  IV  TIMES  PAST,  OR  OLD  TIMES, 
DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCIENTLY,  OR  ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

Fifrmerty  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  in  tmtt 
poet ;  and  that  leas  remote  than  ta  daye  of  foro  and 
anefonaf.  The  first  two  may  be  said  of  whatbaapeni 
within  the  age  of  man ;  the  lost  two  an*  extendarf  la 
many  generations  and  mm.  Any  Individual  mny  nsb 
tlie  woni  formerly  with  regard  to  hlinseif:  thus  wean- 
>iyed  our  health  better  farmorlv  than  now ; '  Men  wara 
formerly  disputed  outof  their  (kmbis.'— Addison.  Aa 
old  man  may  speak  of  (istes  paet^  as  wlieii  be  onya 
he  doca  not  eojuy  lUmaelf  aa  be  did  ta  timoe  fan     OU 
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tfiuf,  icy«  of  fon,  and  OMeUuilf.^n  more  applicabte 
10  iiatioiw  than  u>  Individuala  i  and  aU  tinote  ezprcM 
dif&renl  degrea  of  reM«te«c««.  As  to  our  preseut  pe- 
riod, Uw  a«e  of  Uuean  EUzabetb  may  be  called  oU 


la  h«M*  •/  Bid,  wbea  time  waa  youiif , 

And  poeta  their  own  Tertee  tung, 

A  varae  coiiM  draw  a  ■tone  or  beam.— Swirr. 

The  days  of  Alfred,  and  eUlf  later,  the  day*  nf  fore; 
Time  Edgar  proud  in  day«  of  y*r«, 
Held  monarchs  faibouring  at  theoar.— 4Bwxrr. 

Tiie  earlieit  period  In  wbicb  Britain  la  mentioned  may 

fea  called  oMciont  timet; 

In  mneietu  times  the  sacred  plough  emirioyd 
Tiie  kings  and  awAil  fatbeia  of  mankind. 

Taomoik 


GENERATION,  AGE. 
OomertUiou  is  said  of  tiie  persons  who  live  daring  any 
partlculnr  peritid ;  and  a^e  is  said  of  Uie  period  itself. 


(e  or  nimn  is  tne  age:  mere  iiwy  inereiore  oe 
geiuratwne  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an  tife : 
ti  geturaiiom  is  aprutglng  up  every  day,  wiiich  in 
uiae  of  an  o^s  peas  away,  and  are  auocerded  by 


ThOi«  who  are  born  at  the  same  time  constitute  the 
geueratioH;  lluu  period  of  time  which  onmprebends 
the  sgA  of  nimn  is  the  age:  there  may  therefore  be 
WMny  geiuratwne       '  '"  *''  ' 

afre«b/ai 
fhe  course  of  an  o^s 
flvriiMMroliciM. 

We  oouslder  man  in  his^«R«rali«m  as  the  part  which 
be  baa  t»  perfumi ;  *  1  oAen  lamented  that  1  was  not 
one  of  that  happy  gen^^ation  wlio  demoUslied  the  con- 
Tenls.*— Johnson.  We-consider  llie  age  in  which  we 
live  aa  lo  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events  of  na- 
tfoos;  ^Tlirougiiout  every  age,  Gnd  hatJi  piiinted  liia 
peculiar  displeasure  against  the  confidence  of  presump- 
lioB,  and  tlie  arrogance  of  prosperity.*— BLAia. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Last  and  lateat,  both  from  <al«,  In  German  lette, 
come  fhMu  the  Greelc  XdteBot  and  Xumt  to  leave,  signi- 
^Ing  left  or  reniainiug ;  fatal,  (r.  Miaa<; ;  uUimaU 
comes  fWMii  uUtmus  the  last. 

lAut  and  KftiMote  respect  the  order  of  succesalon : 
UtssI  respects  the  order  of  time ;  Inal  respecla  the 
ooinplelinn  ut'  an  object.  What  b  laet  or  nltimate  Is 
aucci-edeii  by  nothing  else:  what  Is  latest  Is  nut  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  interval  of  time ;  what  is  Jlnal  re- 
quires to  be  succeeded  by  ni>tliiiig  else.  Tlie  Uut  ia 
opposed  to  tlie  first;  the  uUimaU  is  distinguisiied  from 
tliat  which  might  follow ;  the  latest  Is  opposed  to  tlie 
aarlit^ ;  the  jlnoi  hi  opponed  to  the  inimductory  or  bo- 
ginning.  A  perwrn's  lost  words  are  tlmse  by^wliich 
one  is  guided  ;  *  Tiie  BU|H-eme  Author  of  our  being  has 
ao  fnrtiied  tlie  soul  of  innii  that  noUiing  but  hhnsaif  can 
be  its  last,  ndvquaie,  and  proper  happiness.*— Aomson, 
A  man's  uUimate  object  isdisliiifniishud  from  tliut  more 
remote  one  wlilch  iiiav  possibly  oe  in  his  mind :  *  The 
nltimate  end  of  man  is  tlie  eiijoynienl  of  God,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  form  a  wish.'-- Ganva.  A  conscien- 
tious man  remains  llmi  to  his  urinciplea  lo  his  latest 
breaili ;  a  pleasnnt  comedy  which  paints  the  maiiners 
of  tlie  ng<  IS  a  durable  work,  and  is  transinitiod  to  the 
latest  pfMterity.'— Ifuica.  The  final  dcterniiimilon  of 
difficult  niAlters  requires  caution ;  *  final  causes  lie 
more  hire  and  o|teii  to  our  observation,  as  ilicre  are 
oAen  a  greater  variety  ihni  belong  to  the  same  effect.* 
—Addison.  Jenioiis  |>eopie  strive  not  to  be  tlie  last  in 
any  tiling;  the  latest  illteHi^cllce  wiiicli  n  man  gels  of 
hisouintry  is  acceptable  to  one  who  is  in  distant  quar- 
ters of  tliegl«bc;  it  requires  resnliition  Ui  lakea  jlnoi 
leave  of  those  wiioin  one  liolds  near  and  dear. 

LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 
Isastlft  like  laet  (e.  lAUt),  respects  tlie  order  of  siiCr 
laion:  at  last  or  at  length  refer  to  what  has  pre- 
.-lied.  When  n  senww  is  divided  into  nmny  liMids, 
llie  term  lastly  comprehends  tin;  last  division.  Wlwii 
an  ailitir  is  s(!t^iMl  after  miicli  difficnliy  it  b  said  to  be  at 
laH  settled ;  and  if  It  be  settled  after  n  protrncicd  con- 
llimance,  it  ta  said  to  lie  setul«d  at  length ;  ^  JAuify, 
opporiuiiiiin  do  sometimes  ofler  in  wliich  a  man  may 
w*3kedfy  make  his  fortune  williout  (ear  of  temporal 
daaoago.   In  audi  caaeawliatrestniiiildoDiaylia  under 


last  being  satiAed  liiey  haduothiug  to  fear  ihey  broagbi 
out  all  tlieir  com  every  day.*— Aooison.  *A  nciib' 
bouring  king  made  war  upon  this  female  rcpaUkk 
several  years  with  various  success,  and  at  length  ovK 
tiirew  itaem  in  a  very  great  battle.*— Addmon. 


ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 
The  sternal  is  set  above  time,  the  endleas  lies  willda 
time,  it  is  therefbre  by  a  strong  figure  tlwt  we  apiiy 
eternal  to  any  thing  sublunary ;  altlmugli  endless  may 
with  pruprleiy  te  applied  to  that  whicli  ia  heavenly. 
Ttiat  is  pro|ier!y  eternal  whicli  has  neither  beginnbg 
nor  end ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  begimilng,  but  ne 
end.  God  is,  therefore,  an  eternal,  but  not  an  endless 
being; 

Disunce  Immenae  between  tlie  pow*ra  that  ahkna 
Above,  elernal,  deathleas,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man !— Pora. 
There  ta  an  eternal  state  of  bappioeas  or  misery,  whick 
awaits  all  men,  acoordliig  to  tiieir  deeds  In  tliblife ;  db 
Joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  aaid  to  be  andUss  m 
rqfanb  tlib  life ; 

Thefallhftal  Mydon,  ashetam'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers,  sunk  to  eitdlsss  niglit.— Port. 
That  which  is  endless  has  no  cessation ;  that  which  ta 
everlasting  has  nelllier  interruption  or  ceaniion.  The 
endless  may  be  said  of  exbting  things ;  the  onerlastmg 
naturally  extends  iiaelf  inlo  futurity :  hence  we  speak 
of  endless  dbputes,  an  sndlsss  warfare,  an  casriasCB^ 
memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  glory ; 

Rack  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  graond, 
And  everlasting  shadea  hu  eyes  aunrNind.— Pan 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RESCUE. 

Rest  evidently  comes  fhmi  the  Latin  resfe,  which  ta 
compouiMled  of  r«  and  sto,  aignirying  lo  stand  or  i« 
main  back ;  remainder  literally  signillea  witat  renahn 
after  tlie  first  part  MgfMte;  rsammvt  b  but  a  variatioB 
of  rssiariider ;  and  residas,  ft oni  rsstd«»,  signifies  wkal 
keeps  back  by  settling. 

All  liiese  terms  express  that  part  wiilcli  ia  separata! 
from  the  otiicr  and  heft  distinct;  rest  bttie  iiMMteenrral, 
both  In  sense  and  application ;  llie  others  bavc'a  anm 
s|ieclfick  meanina  aiid  use:  the  rest  may  be  either  that 
wiiich  is  left  behind  by  Itself  or  tlmt  which  is  set  aput 
OS  a  distinct  {mrtion :  the  remainder,  remnumtt  nud  re- 
sidue  an  the  quant Ities  which  rGinain  when  the  other 
parts  are  gone.  Tiie  rest  b  said  of  nny  |iart  indcfl- 
iiitely  witliout  regard  to  wiint  has  been  uken  or  b  gone; 

A  last  fhrewull ! 

Forviiice  a  Iomi  mitst  come,  the  rest  are  vain. 

Like  gasiw  In  death  wiiich  but  prolong  our  pain. 

DaTDKK. 

But  the  remainder  commonly  regards  tlie  part  wliieb 
has  been  krft  nft«T  a  |iarl  has  bifen  taken :  '  If  lie  ta 
whom  fen  talents  have  bei'u  coiiHnitled,  has.  liqiian- 
di.'red  away  five,  he  is  concerned  lo  make  a  dtmhla 
linpriivenieiit  of  tlie  remaiwder.*— Rooaas.  A  person 
may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give  away  tlie  rest:  when 
a  number  of  iienrty  |ierBOiis  sit  d«>wn  to  a  lueai,  ilia 
rem  ainder  of  t  he  pnivisdons,  after  all  have  lieeii  saibfied, 
will  not  be  ctiiMklcrnble.  Meet  b  applied  etilier  lo  per. 
suns  or  tliiiifbi ;  remainder  only  to  things :  some  were  of 
tliat  o)iinitiii,  but  tlio  rest  did  not  agree  u»  it :  the  remnim- 
der  of  lite  pa|icr  was  imt  worth  preierviiif .  Jtohneal, 
ft^Hii  restairni«  In  Latin,  b  a  species  of  remminder, 
applicalile  in  tlie  profier  sanae  only  to  doth  or  what- 
ever remains  iinanid  out  of  whnb  pieces:  as  n  rem- 
nant of  cnuim,  linen,  and  tlie  like ;  but  it  may  be  tnken 
Agiirati  vely.  Residns  is  auf itiier  speeiea  of  nmaimder, 
empl«>yed  in  less  fhmiliar  mauers;  tlie  remaiwder^s 
apiHied  to  that  which  remains  after  a  conennipilcm  or 
removal  has  taken  place:  tJie  rctMfM  b  applied  to  that 
which  remains  a(\er  a  dIvMon  has  taken  place :  heiioe 
we  8p(>ak  of  tlie  remainder  €>t  tlie  corn,  ibe  reatn^dlir 
of  the  iKKiks,  and  the  like:  but  tlie  residme  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  residae  i  7  the  eflfpcts.  and  tlie  like.  The  re^ 
MAf adcr,  remnant,  and  residue  may  nil  be  applied  eltbai 
to  moral  or  less  fainHlnr  ol^eeta  with  a  alniihir  dlatlne- 
tkm;  *Whaiev«r  you  take  tnm  amnnmeniaor  tad* 
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win  be  Kpdd  yoa  a  bundred  fold  for  all  tbe  f«- 

'    of  your  days.'— Chatham. 
For  Uila,  &r  distant  froin  Ibe  Latiao  coast, 
SbMlfOfa  tiM  rmamt  of  the  Tfcdan  jMst. 

DaTDBN. 

The  riling  dehige  Is  not  tt(ipp*d  witb  dams, 
But  wissly  managed,  lu  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  la  cliaonett,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  Iti  foroe  fai  spent,  and  unsapply'd, 
The  msdasiwtth  mounds  may  be  restrain'd. 

SRASSrHAM. 


TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  INTERBUT. 
A  settlement  after  agitation  Is  the  peculiar  meaning 
•r  SM*«id0,  from  the  Latin  tub  and  tedtt,  sigaifylng  lo 
aelile  to  tlw  bottom.    That  which  has  been  put  into 
oommoiioo  guhndtt ;  heavy  particles  titbtidi  in  a  fluid 
that  is  at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside;  '  It  was 
not  long  before  this  Joy  tnksidad  in  the  remembrance 
of  tiiai  diguiiy  from  which  I  had  fallen.'— Ha wkxs- 
woaTB.    A  diminution  of  strength  characterizes  the 
OManiiig  of  abats,  wliich,  from  the  French  o^ottrt, 
slgniaes  lo  come  down  in  quantity :  that  which  has 
been  high  In  action  may  abaU;  the  rain  abau*  after  it 
lias  been  heavy ;  and  a  man's  anger  abate*  ; 
Bat  llrat  to  heav*n  thy  due  devotions  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay, 
Whea  winter^  rage  e*«<«s.~OaTi>u. 
Alternate  action  and  rest  is  implied  in  the  word  inter- 
wot,  ftoni  the  Latin  later  between,  and  mitto  to  put, 
eimilfyingto  leave  a  space  or  interval  of  rest  between 
labour  or  action ;  *  Certain  Indians,  when  a  boiae  is 
mnuing  in  his  full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing 
firoiii  the  ground,  and  immediately  leap  up  again,  the 
horse  not  rat«raitttin/  his  courra.^— Wtuons. 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 
fiflUw  comes  probably  throtigh  the  medium  of  the 
Bortliero  languages  from  the  Greek  iXxis  a  trace,  or 
IXxw  u>  draw ;  succeed^  in  Latin  eueeedo^  compounded 
of  fitfr  aiidecdsto  walk  after;  Mwite,  In  French  enenivre, 
L»aiin  ttuequer^  siguiftes  to  follow  close  upon  the  back 
or  at  the  heels. 

FuUew  and  eueeeed  are  said  of  persons  and  thinn ; 
ansae  of  things  only :  foUoio  denotes  the  going  in  order, 
In  a  trace  or  line;  succeed  denotes  the  gofiig  or  being  in 
the  same  place  immediately  after  another :  many  per- 
sons mnyfoUoto  each  other  at  the  same  time;  but  uilv 
one  individual  properly  succeeds  anotlier.  FelUm  b 
taken  literally  for  the  motion  of  one  ph>-8icai  body  in 
relation  to  anotlier ;  aueeeed  is  taken  in  the  moral  sense 
for  taking  the  situation  or  office  of  another:  people 
fallev  fW'h  other  In  a  procession,  or  one  follows  turn  ■ 
ther  u*  the  grave ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a  throne,  or  a  son 
succeed*  Ut  the  inheritance  ofbis  Alher. 

To/ifUo«  in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  «ir  of  such  as  ao  according 
to  a  oijnnetinn  between  tliein ;  to  succeed  Implies  slui- 
ply  to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  ensue  Is  to  foUow 
ay  a  nece»nry  connexion:  peuple  who  die  quickly  one 
after  theother  are  said  to  follow  each  other  to  the  grave ; 
a  youili  of  debauchery  is  foUamed  by  a  diseased  okl 
age :  *  If  a  nmn  of  a  gnod  genius  for  ftiUe  were  to  re 
present  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  In  that  way  of 
writing,  he  would  probably  Join  them  together  after 
«ach  a  manner  that  it  would  be  linpoaiibte  for  the  one  to 
come  into  any  place  witliont  being  followed  by  tho 
elher.'^ADoisoK.    As  In  a  natural  tempest  one  wave 
of  ilie  sea  fuUow*  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  in 
tte  iiKKal  tempest  of  politieal  revolutions  one  mad  con« 
vaislon  is  quickly  succeeded  by  another; 
Uiysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Before  hlni  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Fortli  flows  the  bkiod ;  an  eager  pang  sueceedst 
Tydidis  mounu,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.— >Pon. 
-  Nothing  can  sasas  firom  popular  oonunotioos  but  blood- 
-■ked  and  misery ; 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  ioae ; 
A  day  more  Mack,  a  fbte  more  vile  sasaes  .* 
Iiitpetuoiis  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall, 
Tlw  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  fall— Pon. 
.WbOfw  bused  ia  abstract  propositions:  ansua  is  used 


in  speciflek  eases:  sin  and  misery /e/l»w  each  other  m 
cause  and  eflbct ;  quarreb  too  often  ensue  IVom  tiie  con- 
versations of  violent  men  wbodlSbr  either  In  caUgloa 
or  pfflitirkt. 

TO  FOLLOW,  PUBSUE. 
The  kJea  of  going  after  any  thing  in  order  to  reach  or 
obtaia  It  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under  difl'erenc 
circumstances:  wnt  faUsw*  (v.  Ta  foUew)  a  persna 
OMsily  with  a  ftienaly  Iniemion ;  one  pursues  (v.  7> 
eenUnus)  with  a  hootile  intention :  a  peison  follow 
his  Ibllowt-raveUer  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake; 
**  Now,  now,'*  said  he,  **  my  sop,  no  mors  defaiy, 
I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heav'a  shows  tte  way.* 
Devdkh. 
The  oflkeeis  of  Justice  fwrtws  the  crlmhial  whom  they 
wish  to  apprehend; 

The  same  Butilians  who  witb  armayiMVM 
Tlia  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  to  you.— DaiDKH. 
Bo  Ilkfwise  the  hoMnneB  and  hnnteia  foU&w  the  dogi 
in  the  ehase;  the  dogs  ^arsns  the  hare.    InappHeaHoa 
to  tbiagB,/sUsw  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and  pur- 
sua  mora  in  the  active  sense :  a  mwi  follows  the  plan 
of  aiMMlMr,  and  ^wsiies  his  own  plan :  he  follows  hie 
InclinadoD,  and  fursuea  an  ol^iect;  'The  felicity  la 
when  uiv  one  Is  so  happy  as  to  flnd  out  and  foUom 
what  Is  tile  proper  bent  of  his  genius. '—Stshlb. 
Look  round  tlie  habitual  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pvrsus. 
Drtdbh. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 
The  leadbig  idea  hi  the  word  kunt  Is  that  of  scaicb- 
Ins  after ;  the  leading  idea  in  the  word  chase  is  tliat  of 
driving  away,  or  beibre  one.  In  the  suict  sense,  tha 
hunt  Is  made  for  objects  not  within  sight;  the  chase  ia 
made  after  such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight:  wo 
may  AmC,  therefore,  without  chasing;  we  may  chasa 
without  hsnuing :  a  person  teats  after,  but  does  not 
ehasoj  that  which  is  lost ;  a  boy  chases,  rather  tha« 
Atmts  a  butterfly; 

Come  hither,  boy !  we  Ml  hunt  to^^ay 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey 

pAKMBLb 

Greatneas  of  mind  and  fortune  too 

Th'  Olympic  trophies  show ; 

Bnth  their  several  parts  must  do 

In  the  noble  chase  of  faiiie.~CoWLBT. 
When  a|/|rfied  to  field  sports,  the  hunt  commenees  aa 
soon  astlie  huntsman  begins  to  look  for  the  game;  tha 
chase  commences  as 80«)n  as  it  Is  found :  on  tlih  grouiid| 
perhaps  it  is,  tliat  hunt  is  used  lu  fkniillar  discourse, 
to  designate  the  speciflek  act  of  taking  this  amusement; 
and  chase  is  used  only  in  particular  cases  wliere  the 
peculiar  Idea  Is  to  be  expresned :  a  fox  A»a(,  or  a  stag 
hunt,  is  said  to  lake  place  on  a  particular  day ;  or  that 
there  has  been  no  humliug  this  season,  or  that  the  Asal 
has  been  very  bad :  but  we  speak,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
tbe  pleasures  of  the  chase :  or  say  that  the  chase  lasted 
very  long;  the  auimulgavea  k>ng  chase, 

FOEEST,  CHASE,  PAEK, 

*  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of  veneiy :  bat  the 
forest  U  of  the  fairest  msgnltude  and  Importance,  It 
being  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  the  king ;  the 
chase  and  park  may  be  either  publick  or  private  pro* 
perty.  The  forest  Is  so  formed  of  wood,  and  coven 
such  an  extent  of  ground,  that  It  may  be  the  haunt  of 
wild  beasts;  of  tliis  deMription  are  the  forests  In  Ger- 
many :  the  chase  U  an  indefinite  and  open  space  that  Is 
alloued  expressly  for  the  chase  of  particular  animal^ 
such  as  deer ;  the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that  serve! 
for  the  preservattoo  of  domestick  animals. 

SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  OEDEB. 

Succession  signtftes  the  act  or  state  otsucoeodinf  (v, 
Th  follow f :  series^  (e.  Series)  ;  order  (v.  TV  pUeej. 

Succession  <v.  TV  follow)  is  a  matter  of  necessity  or 
casualty :  thtnp  suceoed  each  other,  or  they  are  taJcea 

VldeTrtMler:  «  Forest,  ebasa,  pttk." 
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In  jMiiiiijfcii  eUber  trUtnrtJy  or  by  design :  Uw  aerie* 

(».  H»rt€»)  k  •  CiMineatid  nuxeMStun ;  llM  trMer  \*  Um: 
mr^rtJ  or  turMignd  ameusawn.  We  oiMervc  die  «iic- 
e€9twn  of  eveiii*  m  k  iiiKiter  of  curio*iiy ;  *  We  can 
conceive  of  dme  ouiy  by  Uie  smeeetntpM  <ii  Mvn  one 
to  aiioUier.'^HAWXKawoaTK.  Wu  irace  tba  ««rt«« 
of  events  118  aiitxner  of  iiiielligeiioe;  *A  number  of 
distinct  tables  may  c«>ntain  all  the  la|jlciu  of  aaHiU 
liistrtK-tkin '.  yei  each  loiisl  be  reuieinbered  hy  a  <IMtict 
effirt  of  Uh!  iiiiiid,  and  will  mit  recur  in  a  sorica,  be- 
cau:«  liiey  have  no  ci»niirxi(m  with  each  other.' — 
flAWKKSWoaTB.  We  follow  ilie  arder  which  the  liis- 
tnrinn  has  inimied  as  a  uiatlor  of  Judgeiaent ;  '  lit  all 
verar,  liowever  faiiMUar  aud  amy,  tlia  wotds  are  ne- 
cetaaiily  ikrowM  out  of  Um  vrdsr  in  wfMcli  ibey  are 
coMuwmly  used.'— HAWiCBswoaxH.  Tlie  aucte»*um, 
4nay  lie  slow  or  quick ;  tlie  s«risi  may  be  long  or  sbi»n; 
tbe  arier  may  he  correct  or  kicorrecL  Tlie  present 
age  lias  afforded  a  quick  9Mceet*imn  ofevents,  and  pre- 
sented us  Willi  a  «en>«  of  atrocious  atlemfils  lo  disturb 
the  rieace  «if  snclety  owder  tlie  naine  of  Ikberty.  The 
Ajstoriaii  of  thesa  times  iieeis  only  pufsus  tJia 
wWch  titt  events  theoaelvcs  point  oul 


SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 
What  is  amcee*»iv0  lb  Jows  direetly ;  what  is  alUr- 
mMU  follows  hidlrecily.  A  minister  fireacltes  sacees- 
sioelv  who  pnsaclitts  every  Sunday  uuiiiterruptedly  at 
the  snnie  IsHir;  but  lie  proacbes  aiuruaulm  if  lie 
preaclMs  on  mie  Sunday  in  tlie  inoruiup,  aiid  the  otiier 
euadny  in  Ihe  aflernnon  at  ilie  miiM!  place.  TIh*  ««c- 
c«s«/f«  nniy  be  accidental  or  inieiiiioiiul ;  tile  alUmaU 
b  mostly  inientioiiai:  il  nuiy  rulu  for  liiree  SHccsirtpe 
days,  or  a  fair  may  be  held  (ur  three  rueceisioe  davH ; 
*Tliiiik  of  a  luindrod  snliiary  strenms  fwucefully  gliding 
between  nnuudHft  cttrtb  on  one  aide  and  rich  meadows 
on  tlie  otiier,  gradually  swolliiig  Into  laiiile  rivers,  huc- 
€€»»tvHy  l4i4Hg  thetiiselvos  In  each  otiier,  ai>d  all  at 
Isngtli  terminaiing  in  the  linilionr  of  Plymmiili.'— 
CisuoN.  Treeit  are  placed  amiieiiines  in  aliemait 
order,  whfa  every  ntlier  tree  Is  <ff  ihe  same  size  nnd 
kind  ;  *  Siffff  r  me  to  p(»iiil  out  one  gruat  et^ceitllnt 
towards  Requiring  Ibciiity  in  coiii|in«iiion ;  vlx.  Uie 
writing  a(<sniala<y  in  diflfereni  uicaiiurea.*-^KWAaD. 

NATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSEaUENTLY, 
OF  COURSE. 

The  connexion  between  events,  actions,  and  things, 
li  ex{iin«8wd  by  all  (bn«  terms.  IfattirnUy  signihes 
■coudnig  Lo  lie  nuitire  of  things,  and  niiiilics  there- 
|bn!  tn  the  connexiiui  which  siib!>Uls  hfiweeit  events 
Bccurdiiig  to  the  oiigiiial  coti»tiiiiiioii  or  inherent  pnt- 
periiesof  thlii|is:  en  comrar  signifies  in  llie  course  of 
tbiiipt,  tliai  is,  in  tbo  rt^tilar  onler  tiini  lliiiigs  niiehi 
Id  lolldw:  cense^aevtlff  Higiiifips  by  n  eowse^Hemct, 
that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  di'iiciidencc,  wiiicli 
inakfw  one  tiling  foUuw  anoilier;  o/ctiMrsebiyiiifleson 
account «/  ilie  ctntrae  which  things  most  coininoiily  ui 
•veil  iiecesMirily  lake.  Wiidtever  Jinppi^ns  natHruUg^ 
luipiieiis  as  Wf  'X|wcl  ft;  wiiaiever  luippeiis  »»  ctntrae, 
bapfieini  as  Wi  \|>prov«  of  it;  wliaievcr  follows  cowtfe- 
fuentlff,  folhiwk  is  we  Judge  il  rlehi;  wlinlever  follows 
of  eoMr«0,  li»lki%\  t  as  we  see  It  necessarily.  Children 
utUurnUy  iniiiaie  heir  parents :  people  noLuruUy  fall 
Ipto  Uie  riaitiisuf  i».ose  Uiey  associate  with :  buili  ilii*^e 
eirciunstances  resuh  from  ttie  n^ara  of  Uiitigs:  wIk»- 
aver  W  ninde  a  |ieei  of  ilic  renlin,  lakt's  his  Sfnt  in  ilie 
upper  bouse  m  csar.t;  he  requires  nn  nilier  qiialttica- 
llon  to  eiitiile  hiiu  to  this  iirlvilege,  iie  goes  tliitliei 
•fictmttiig  to  Uie  estUilishud  r^ourse  of  things;  conaa- 
ptentl0,  as  a  |iear,  lir  is  adniiiied  without  question  : 
Uib  is  a  dtfcislnu  of  il«  Judgement  by  which  the  ques- 
tion is  at  onse  deterioltied :  ^  eourae  none  are  ad- 
mitted who  are  not  |4eis ;  this  flows  necessarily  out 
of  tlie  consihuted  law  of  tlie  land. 

M'aturaUf  and  in  louraa  describe  things  as  tlicy 
Are;  eonatifuentljf  ai  d  of  eoaraa  represent  them  as 
tliey  iniisil»e;  itatar*tfy  and  i«  eottrss  slate  facts  or 
raalities;  eanaeauaitl  tg  and  af  eanraa  stale  the  in- 
fereocesdrawa  frmn  llsise  fads,  or  eonaequencea  result 
iiig  from  iheiii;  a  mob  is  naturally  db|Mised  tn  rioi, 
mad  earuaaqaaMtlif  it  is  dangerous  u>  ap|ieal  u>  a  uMih  for 
its  Judgement;  the  iioliiliiy  aU«od  at  court  tn  caurgt, 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  ilieir  rank;  soldiera  toiive  the 
Iowa  of  ceuraa  at  oauae  or  elecuoii  times,  that  Is,  be- 


cause the  law  forbids  them  lo  rcnoin.  JratmrnOg  li 
lipposed  U)  ttie  artificial  <ir  forced ;  tn  courtt  is  0|ipus«d 
to  ilie  UrtgMlv:  nuUrtJly  excludes  ihv  idea  of  desigB 
or  purpose ;  m  amrae  includes  tlie  idea  of  arrange* 
ineiii  and  social  order :  tlie  tiormer  is  appiicabte  tu  tgv^ 
thing  thai  has  an  independent  existence;  tiie  latter  is 
applied  IS  ibe  constiiuled  order  of  sncioty :  tiie  t«iniier 
is,  therefore,  satd  of  every  obiect,  aniiuaGe  or  inani- 
maie,  haviug  aamrsi  propertieB,  and  perlonuiiig  nabt- 
ral  operatious;  llie  latuir  only  of  |ienuiis  aud  tbeir 
estaUisbiiienl.  Plants  liiai  require  uiucii  air  umimr^Uy 
tbriva  most  In  an  open  country ;  '  Egitiistsan;  gcoetallf 
the  vain  and  shallow  part  of  inaiikiiid ;  iieople  being 
nrnttwaUy  full  of  tlientaelves  wlieu  Uioy  1miv«  nutbiog 
else  ill  tliem.' — Addison.  Members  of  a  siicie«y,  who 
do  not  forfeit  tiielr  tttk  by  Uie  breach  uf  any  rule  or 
law,  are  rendnilited  m  ecsrse,  alter  ever  ao  long  aa 
absence ;  *  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  tlie  Mosaic  orden 
wouht  ceose  la  cosrss  upon  his  deatii.*— BicrBaiiwB. 
Cansfiqmently  it  either  a  spuculaiiw  or  a  uracileal 
inference;  of  cawrae  is  always  (iraciical.  We  kooiw 
that  all  men  must  die,  and  canaefttentiy  we  expect  to 
share  the  common  lot  of  liumanity :  we  see  Uiat  o«r 
friends  are  partteulariy  engaged  at  a  certain  tinw; 
conaequently  we  do  not  interrupt  them  by  calling  upoa 
them;  ^The  ft)ny-se\*enth  proposition  of  the  nnt 
bonk  of  Euclid  is  the  foiindathni  of  irlgnnoiiieiry,  aad 
e^naequeuUy  of  navigation.*— BAaTLKTT.  Wiirn  a 
man  does  not  fiillil  iiis  eiigageuieiils,  h«  caunut «/ 
caarjrs  exfiect  to  lie  rewarded,  as  if  Iw  iNid  done  bis 
duly ;  '  What  do  trust  aud  ctmtidence  Henny  ia  a 
nnitier  of  eourae  and  formality  T— Stilukoflost. 
/a  couraa  apidies  to  wliat  one  does  or  may  do;  ^ 
eourae  apfilies  tn  what  one  must  do  or  leave  uudnne. 
Ctiiklreu  take  p«issesBiun  of  llieir  pairiiiHuiy  n  c#sirss 
at  tlie  death  of  tlieir  pnrenu :  wtiile  tlie  parents  ai« 
living,  ciiihireil  •/  csurss  derive  support  or  ■'^■itinn 
frmu  them. 

SUBSEaUENT,  OONBEaUENT.  POSTERIOUI. 

SubaeqneiUt  in  Latin  aabarqueva,  from  svftand  'Masr, 
sigiiifles  following  next  in  cider ;  conaequrwt^  in  Lotia 
conaegurnat  finiii  eon  and  sequer,  i.  u.  foltnwhig  in 
connexion;  poateriuur,  from  pvttea  aflciwaid,  tig 
iiifles  literally  thai  ivliich  is  alter. 

These  terms  are  all  appliiMi  lo  events  as  xhry  fnlkiw 
one  another,  but  au.b»fqmml  nnd  eoHse^anU  respect 
tlie  ordftr  of  events.  Subaf-qnettt  Miiiply  denotrs  ibtt 
order  uitlioul  anj^cnllnU'ral  idea:  one  event  is  said  to 
be  aubaequeni  to  another  at  any  given  lime:  *Tbii 
article  is  iiilroducitil  iis  aubaequcut  to  tiie  treaty  of 
Munsler,  made  about  1648,  when  England  was  in  ths 
utmost  confiisiuii.*— Swift.  Cavaequmt  denotes  ttat 
connexion  between  two  events,  one  of  which  follows 
tlie  other  as  tlie  eflect  of  a  cause ;  *  This  ^alis^aclna 
or  dissaiisfnction,  eottacqiienl  \i\Hm  a  mniiV  actii^ 
suitably  or  unauittibly  tu  conscience,  is  n  piiiiciple  mit 
easily  to  be  worn  out.* — Sooth.  Poateriour  re>-pccit 
tlie  time  of  events;  llesiod  was  pnateriomr  ut  HtHacr: 
nnd  also  tlie  place  of  tilings;  *  Where  the  aiiterkiar 
body  givelb  way  as  fast  as  the  poatariour  cmuetb  on, ' 
it  inaketb  no  noiie,  be  tlie  moUou  never  ao  greoL*— 
Bacok. 

ANTECEnFNT.  PRECEDrNG,  FOREGOINa 

PREVIOUS   ANTERIOUR,  PRfOR, 

FORMER. 

jfatsssdsiit.  In  Latin  aatresdsas,  that  is,  mU  and 
eadeua  going  before;  prcoeding.  in  JLatiii  irr«cadsa# 
going  before:  fvragaiug^  literaity  going  iM'fiire;  ^rs- 
o/svs,  ill  Latin  prmwua^  that  is,  prm  and  vim  maktng  a 
way  before;  awlerioar,  ihe  comparative  of  tlie  Latin 
sate  before;  priar^  in  Lniin  pnor^  comparative  of 
;'risK«s  first;  farmer ^  in  English  tlie  coiuimf alive  of 
rirst 


jSnteeedentt  precedhg'y  fare^oing'^  previona,  vm 
employed  for  wliat  goes  or  riRpp(>ns  nefiire ;  aMfcrtssri 
priar^  formrr^  for  what  |ji,  or  exists  heinre. 

*  JtnUccdenl  marks  priority  of  order,  phier,  aod 
position.  With  this  pecniiar  circmnstniirc,  tliai  it  de- 
notes the  relation  of  InAueiice,  de|ien(lenc«*  and  con- 
iie-xion  established  betw«^n  twnnt^ccts:  iIihk,  in  bwis 
the  premises  ara  called  tlie  aatoecdmrl,  and  Ute  condii- 

*  Tide  Roubaud :  "  AntArlear,  anidcMent,  prte^deat  * 
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ilMtli»CDiWM|lieiit;  In  theology  or  polUkkB,  tlie  am- 
Uotdent  is  any  d«:cree  or  reM^uiioa  wiilcli  iiifliteiice« 
■Jiotlirr  decree:  t»r  actiou ;  in  QiaihenmuckM,  U  u  ilial 
term  f.oiii  which  any  indaciuin  can  bit  dra^vn  lo 
•QuUier;  In  graiiniMir,  thn  anucadeni  to  Ihat  whkii 
fequires  a  particular  r<4hnen  Irani  \\»  coiuiet|t(euL 

JimtciUut  aiMi  preudimf  bulh  dunute  priontif  tif 
timet  *M  tJte  itrder  of'  ev«u(s;  but  Uio  foniier  in  a  uiure 
vague  and  indeieraiiuate  manner  tlwn  liie  latter.  A 
mr9tedimg  event  to  Uiat  which  ba|i|ieiu  iuuuedialely 
Defiire  iJSe  one  of  whieli  we  an)  speaking;  wbereM 
mnUeedent  may  liave  events  or  circunMtancetf  Inter- 
vening; *The  seventeen  centuries  Miice  the  birib  of 
Christ  are  anteeedatt  tii  the  eighteenth,  or  the  one  we 
live  in;  but  it  to  the  seventeenili  only  which  we  call 
tbe  fTteedimg  one.  '-tTrublbr.  *•  LiitJe  attention  was 
paid  lu  literature  toy  tlie  Romans  In  the  early  and  more 
martial  ages.  I  rand  of  no  eoUeeiiona  of  bnvlts  anU- 
cttlau  lo  those  made  by  iEiniliUs  Paulu>s  and  Lu- 
collna.'— CcMBCftitAia>.  'Letters  from  Rome,  dated 
tlM  ttairteenUi  iiMtaiit,  amy,  thai  on  Uie  preceding 
flunday,  bis  Holiiicss  was  carried  in  an  open  cliair 
from  St.  Pet<r'«  to  9l  Mary'ih'^iSTKKLK.  An  attte- 
€*daU  proposition  may  be  aeparaled  from  its  conse- 
quent 'by  other  pro}iositiura! ;  but  a  preeeding  propnsi- 
tion  is  closely  followed  by  anotlier.  In  this  sense 
mrnteeadml  is  oppiaed  lo  jrosCsnfMir ;  prtetdimg  to  erne- 


simply  the  succeasbn  of  times 
but  previaiu  dennUM  the  succession  of 
•eiioiM  aW  evenis,  with  the  C(»llateral  Idea  of  Iheir 
cofiaexiou  with  and  Influence  upon  each  other:  we 
epspak  i^  the  preceding  day,  or  the  preeedimg  chapter, 
merely  as  iltm  day  nr  elMpter  that  goes  before;  but 
when  we  speak  ofekpreuieuM  eiif  agcmeiii  or  KprevieuM 
inquiry,  It  suppiaes  an  engagetuentor  inquliy  previa- 
raiory  ui  stnneUiing  thai  is  lo  follow.  Prveieme  is  op- 
poMdlosubaequeut: 


and  depends  upon  a  right  or  privilege;  pre-m 
signifies  prieritf  In  being,  and  depeniis  upon  merit, 
preference  signities  prteritf  in  placing,  and  deiieiida 
upon  favour.  The  priority  is  applicable  ratlier  lu  the 
tiling  than  the  person ;  it  is  not  that  which  is  sought 
for,  bat  tiiat  wbteh  is  to  be  had:  age  frequently  givea 
/r«9rt<y  wiiere  every  other clnini  is  wantiiig ;  '  A  mstter 
Hace.  a  raorecumiuiidious  seat,  prieritf  in  being  lielped 
at  tmUe,  4tc.,  wiiat  is  it' but  sacriilcmg  ourseivea  in 
such  uifles  to  the  couvenieiiceand  pleasures  of  others?* 
—Earl  CHATnAM.  Tlie  luinioderaie  desire  for  pr^ 
eedemu  Is  often  nothing  but  a  ciuldisb  vanity ;  it  is  • 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  rank  and  power:  a  noble- 
uiau  cislnis  a  precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony ; 
*  Ranks  will  then  (In  the  next  wurid)be  adjusted,  nnA 
preeedeiufrnt  aright*— Addison,  'rbe  love  itf  pr^ 
emnenee  is  laudable,  inasuiueh  as  It  requires  a  degree 
of  moral  worth  which  eiceeds  that  of  oitiera;  agi 


A  boding  dlence  relgna 
I>ea<l  thrmigh  the  dnn  expniwe,  wnve  Hie  dnil  soand 
That  from  the  ninnntnin,  prerioHs  to  tlie  storm, 
Bolls  o'er  tlie  itiutlering  eartli.— Tnoason. 
Vkregeing  to  einptoyed  to  mark  the  order  of  tilings 
na/rnied  or  tOMUid ;   as  when  wc  s(M*ak  i»f  itic  fore- 
geing   statement,  the  foreguing    obfeciioiis,   nr  llie 
ferr^tfing  calculation,  &c. ;  foregoing  to  opiNistfd  hi 
folluwing ;  *  Consistently  With  WvaJmregoiHg  priiiciple« 
we  may  define  original  and  nauve  poetry  uj  be  iliu 
language  of  tlie  vinlifiit  passloiis,  exproMsd  in  exact 
measiire.*— SiK  W.  Joxies. 

AmUrimnry  prieTy  and  former  have  all  a  relative 
•enae,  mmI  are  m>ed  for  things  that  are  more  liefore 
than  ethers:  mntertour  is  a  technical  term  U>  deiioie 
foAvaitlseasof  p»siiioii,ashianabuuy;  ilic  tuiUrionr 
or  fore  |>art  of  the  skull.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
Iliad  iiart;  so  likewise  the  anUrionr  t>r  lure  front  of  a 
biUUInp,  in  npisisiUon  to  the  back  front:  'If  that  be 
the  mmicriomr  or  iipiier  part  wherein  tlie  8enm«  are 
placed,  aiNl  that  tlie  po»<terinur  and  lower  imrt,  which 
to  gpuiislte  ihereunlo,  there  b  no  inferiour  or  Ibntier 
ptlrt  ill  this  auinial :'  fur  the  senses  being  placed  at 
both  esiremes  make  binh  ends  aiil«n'o«r,  which  Is 
intpnMtib}«'.'-'BaowN.  Prior  to  used  In  the  sense  of 
prcci9UM  when  s|M*aklngof  e(im|ianiclvrly  two  fir  more 
iliiiifs,  when  it  Inipll*^  anticipation ;  a  priar  claim  in- 
validates  the  one  that  Is  set  up;  a  jiH«r  engagtiiieiit 
prewittji  the  funning  of  any  otiier  timt  to  pru|Hised ; 
•  Sotne  Rcc*iuni€  make  Tltamyrto  the  eightli  epiek  poet 
wrtmr  \o  lloiiier,  an  authnriiy  to  which  no  credit  seems 
itne.*>-Ci7MaieRLAJ«D.  Firrmer  to  employiid  either  with 
rvcnrd  to  Itincs,  as  former  times,  in  conlradlstincihm 
CO  later  period^  or  with  rvgnrd  t»  pn>positii*i«s  wlien 
ilie  fermer  or  Aral  thlt«  mentioned  to  opponrd  to  the 
laat«r  nr  last  mentioned ;  *  Farwr  Adiies  pass  awhy 
and  are  ftirgntien.  Thiae  which  are  present  ilrikc  ob- 
•erv^tloo  and  sharpai  censure.*— Blaib. 

PRfOKlTT,  FRECEDENCB,  PkBEMIM£NCE, 

PREFERENCE. 
primrftg  d^iMMta  the  abeiract  qunlliy  of  beinf  belbrB 
00tev« :  ^rsMdmcs,  fnmi  prm  and  csds,  stonMus  the  smie 
m€  *nit*S  beforn ;  preemimemee  signifies  being  more  emi- 
Beat  or  elevnUMl  timn  mbers;  ^rs/smus signifies  behic 
puff  before  oiltcrs.  Prmiif  res|teeiB  simply  tin*  order  or 
iiiiirr-'^'^  and  to  applied  to  nl^s  eltlier  in  a  state  of 


state 
ingoing, 


aims  at  ^rr-«ai<iiflu«  in  hto  pnifession ;  *  It  Is  tlie  con- 
cern of  uMUikind,  tlwt  the  destruction  of  order  snonkl 
not  be  a  claim  to  rank;  that  crimes  ahouM  not  be 
tlHf  only  title  to  ^s-eMtnsiies  and  honour.'— Bfrks. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  fur  them- 
selves, are  eager  lu  have  the  preference:  we  seek  for 
the  preference  in  matters  of  ctioice;  *  You  will  agree 
Willi  me  in  giving  the  preference  lo  a  sincere  and  sea 
sibh)  friend.*-»<lxBBOM. 

TO  EXCEED,  SURPASS,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 
Exceedy  from  tlie  Latin  excedo^  compounded  of  as 
and  cede  to  pass  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  to  the 
general  term.  Snrpaee^  cr'in|inui;ded  of  «Hr  over, 
and  paee^  to  one  vpccies  of  exceeding.  Excels  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  celio  to  lill,  or  move  over,  is  another 
species. 

Kxceedy  in  Its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  idea 
of  moral  desert;  eurpaet  and  excel  nn  always  taken 
in  a  piHid  isensc.  It  in  imh  au  much  persoisi  ai^  tliinga 
which  exceed;  boili  |ieroons  nnd  things  vntTtOirs;  per- 
siMis  only  excel.  One  tiling  exceed*  another,  us  the 
success  tA**  nn  uiuleriaking  exeeede  iIm  expticintiona 
of  the  undertaker,  or  a  iiiau's  exertions  exceed  hto 
strength ; 

Bian's  boundless  avnriee  exceeds, 
Aud  on  hto  neighbours  round  about  him  feeda. 
Wallrr. 
One  person  eftrptueee  another,  as  tlie  Englinh  have 
surpoMsed  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  of  their  naval 
power;  or  one  thing  eurpofeee  niiother,  as  poetry  evr- 
po-tifes  painting  in  its  elH*cls   on  the   imagination; 
*  Dryden  often  eurutueee  ex|icctailon,  and  Pope  never 
(klls  below  it.'— Johnson.     One  person  excdie  an- 
other; thus  formerly  tlie  Dutch  and  Itallaiia  exeeUed 
tlie  English  in  painting; 

To  idin  the  king:  How  much  thy  years  exeei 
In  arts  of  eottiisel,  and  in  speaking  weli.— Pofs. 
We  may  enrpaae  wttlmttt  any  direct  or  ImiiMMltaCi 
cflTort ;  we  cannot  excel  wiihimt  cflTort.  Nations  m 
well  aa  individuals  will  nnrpaee  each  oilier  in  imrticu 
lar  arts  and  sciences,  as  much  from  hwaJ  and  iidven 
tiiioit8circiinistances,asftoin  natural  geidus and  steady 
ai>|>licatinn ;  no  one  can  expect  to  excel  In  lenniing, 
whence  indolence  gels  the  lietier  of  hto  ninbiiion.  The 
derivatives  erceseive  and  exceUmt  have  this  obvioua 
dintinciinii  between  theiti,  that  the  former  always  slg* 
iiifies  exceeding  in  that  which  onglit  not  lo  be  ereeeded, 
and  the  latter  exceeding  in  tlwt  where  it  to  liommrable 
lo  exceed :  he  who  to  habitually  exeeeeive  In  any  of  hto 
indnlgeiicles,  must  be  insensible  to  the  ««ssKmcs  of  a 
tent|ierate  life. 

TVimseewd,  from  trtme  beyond,  and  seends  or  ecatd0 
to  etbnb,  signifies  climbing  bRynnd ;  and  entdo  sienl- 
ties  dohig  out  of  the  ordinary  courw :  the  former,  liko 
earpa^e^  refers  rather  to  tins  stale  of  thing*  •  and  oncds, 
like  excely  to  the  ex(»rtioiie  df  peimns:  tl«  ihnner  rissa 
in  sense  above  enrpmte;  but  the  latter  to  mily  em 
ployed  in  (lartlcular  cases,  iliat  is,  in  excel  in  actum : 
excel  is  however  confined  to  that  which  to  g«Miil ;  oaitds 
to  that  which  to  gtKNl  or  bad.    The  genius  of  llooMff 
Irmnscende  that  of  almost  every  other  poet; 
Ansplclniis  prince,  In  anna  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actiona  far  (raascsad  your  fame. 
Drvom. 

reaipeiiDr  lo 
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lance ;  *  Tbe  iMl  wad  crowning  insunce  of  oar  Iota 
to  our  enemies  U  to  pmy  fiir  them.  For  by  tJiia  a  nian 
vTould  fUo  to  pMtdo  bluiaeir/— Soirra. 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 
Eteettau*  Is  sn  ahsolute  term :  tuperiorUf  is  a  rela- 
tive tenii :  many  may  have  excellence  in  the  same  de- 
free,  but  they  must  have  tuperiority  In  diderent  de- 
grees ;  euperioritf  Is  often  sufierlour  exeelUtue^  but  In 
many  caa  « liiey  are  applied  to  different  objects.  • 

There  a  a  moral  exeelUnce  attainable  by  all  wti» 
liave  the  tvUI  to  strive  after  it ; 

Base  envy  withers  at  another*s  joy, 
And  bates  that  ezceUaue  \l  cannot  reach. 

TaoKsoii. 
Tbera  Is  an  intellectual  and  physical  twperuritjf  which 
Is  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  is  g ranted  to  a 
few  only ;  *  To  b«  able  to  benefit  others  is  a  condition 
of  freedom  and  rajMrieriCy.'— Tillotson. 


PRIMARY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

Prtfliary,  fWnn  jm'siiw,  signifies  belonging  to  or  like 
tbe  first ;  primitive^  from  the  same,  signifies  acoordiag 
to  the  first:  jrriseiM,  in  Latin  ^stmM,from  priue^ 
signifies  in  ronner  times ;  orignuU  signifies  containing 
tbe  migm. 

The  Bi-imary  denotes  simply  the  order  of  snccenlon, 
and  b  inerefore  the  genericlt  term ;  primitia*^  prietine^ 
and  wryiAsi  lnciud«  also  the  idea  uf  some  other  re- 
lation to  the  thing  that  succeeds,  and  are  therefore 
modes  of  the  primary.  Tbe  primarff  has  nothing  to 
come  before  it ;  in  this  manner  wo  ^peaic  of  the  sW- 
wuary  cause  as  tbe  caaae  which  prec«fles  secondary 
causes:  tbe  primitive  is  that  aAer  which  other  things 
arc  formed  ;  In  this  manner  a  priirUioe  word  is  thai 
after  which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are  formed : 
tbe  pristine  is  that  which  follows  the  primitive^  wrn  as 
to  become  customary;  there  are  but  few  s|)ecimeiis  of 
the  pristine  purity  of  life  among  the  professiirs  of 
Christianity:  the  original  is  that  which  either  gives 
birth  to  the  thing  or  lieloiiga  to  that  which  gives  birth 
to  the  thing ;  the  original  meaning  of  n  word  is  tiiat 
which  was  given  ti»  it  by  the  makers  of  the  word. 
Tha  pritmary  subject  of  consideration  is  that  which 
siMuld  precede  all  others;  *  Memory  is  the  prtmary 
and  fuiidaiiientai  power,  without  which  there  could  be 
DO  other  Intellectual  operation.*— Johnson.  The  pri- 
miitv  stale  of  society  is  tliat  wliich  was  formed 
without  a  model,  but  might  serve  as  a  model ; 
Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  idre  to  meet 
His  godhke  guest  walks  fortb.~MiLToii. 
The  pristine  simplicity  of  manneri  mav  serve  as  a 
just  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  present  times ; 

While  with  her  friendly  clay  he  deign*d  to  dwell, 

Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  prislnu  seat 

Prior. 
Tbe  original  stMe  of  thingi  is  that  which  is  coeval 
with  the  things  themselves;  '  As  to  the  share  of  power 
each  Individual  ought  to  have  in  the  state,  that  1  must 
deny  to  Je  among  tbe  direct  original  rlgbts  of  man.' 

SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOUR. 

Second  and  sccimdary  both  come  from  the  Lailn 
§oewmdusy  changed  from  s^quundas  and  »^»ior  tn  fol- 
low, signifying  tbe  order  of  snccestion.    The  former 
■Imply expresses  this  order;  but  the  latter  includes 
tbe  accessory  Idea  of  comparative  demerit ;  a  person 
stands  second  in  a  list,  or  a  letter  Is  secomd  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  first ; 
Fond,  ftN>ll<ih  man !  With  fear  of  death  Burpris*d, 
Which  either  should  be  wished  for  or  despised ; 
This,  If  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy. 
That,  If  our  souls  a  second  life  ei^oy.— >DBiiHA.if . 
A  consideration  is  secondarg^  or  of  secondary  import- 
ance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which  holds  th«  first 
mnk;  '  Many,  inrtead  of  endeavouring  to  form  their 
•wn  opinions,  content  tliemselves  with  the  «eeo«^ary 
kncwiedge  whteb  a  oon veolaut  bench  in  a  coffee-bouae 


can  supply**' 

designate  some  lower  degree  of 'a  quality: 
eondarjf  to  only  applied  to  tiie  importance  or  value  of 
things;  interiow  is  applied  generally  to  aB  qualiiies: 
a  maji  of  business  reckons  every  Viing  »sscondmrf 
which  does. not  forward  tbe  object  he  has  in  view; 
*  Wheresoever  there  to  oinral  right  on  the  one  hand, 
no  seeondarf  right  can  dbehaige  It.,*— L*Estramob. 
Men  of  inferioMT  abilittoi  are  disqualified  by  oature 
for  high  and  imporunt  stations,  although  they  may  be 
more  fitted  for  lower  stations  than  tlioae  of  greater 
abiUties; 

Hast  thon  not  made  me  bare  thy  substitute, 
And  these  i^fsriour  Ikr  beneath  me  set  t 

MiLTOR. 

Sometimes  swM^  to  taken  in  tbe  anse  of  vufsrioar 
wlien  applied  lo  any  paiticttlar  objea  conparad  wkb 
another; 

Wlioamakwe 
From  all  eternity;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like^-MtLTOM. 

THEREFORE.  OONSEQUENTLT, 
ACCORDINGLY. 
Tlksrrfore,  that  Is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  dcdne- 
tion ;  eonseqaently^  that  is,  In  csmssf  nsms,  marks  a 
eonsequfmcs ;  accordingljf^  that  to,  according  to  soas 
thing,  hnplles  an  agreement  or  adaptation.  Tkorr/on 
is  employed  particulariy  in  ahstract  reasoning;  csms- 
quenUy  is  employed  either  In  reasoning  or  In  the  nar- 
rative style ;  aeoordinglf  to  used  principally  In  the 
narrative  style.  Yoiuig  persons  are  perpeinaliy  liaMe 
to  ftll  into  errour  through  Inexperience;  they  ought 
UuT^ore  the  more  willingly  to  submit  themselves  lo 
the  guidance  of  tlmse  who  can  direa  tfaem ;  *  If  yoa 
cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  it  will  not  fksr^srs 
cease  to  grow.*— Uouhks.  The  French  aaii<m  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  anarchy  during  the  revnhi- 
lion ;  conseqmentlf  notliing  but  time  and  food  govern- 
ment could  bnni  the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their 
sober  senses ;  '  Reputation  is  power ;  eonsequenUf  to 
despise  Is  to  weaken.*-— Sotrra.  Every  preparation 
was  made,  and  every  precautton  was  taken ;  metord- 
iuglf  at  tlie  fixed  imur  they  proceeded  to  the  pl^oe  of 
deMtlnation;  *The  puthetlck,  as  Longlnus  obperres, 
may  animate  the  sublime;  but  is  not  essential  to  iL 
Accordingly^  as  he  further  remarks,  wc  very  often  find 
that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  passioas, 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  In  tbe  suMune 
manner.'— AoDisOR. 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARATORY, 

INTRODUCTORY. 
PrevwKS,  In  Latin  prrnmos^  compounded  of  pr«ani 
via.  signifies  leading  the  way  or  going  before;  prtUwsi- 
nary,  from  prm  and  irmsa  a  threslmld,  signifiee  be- 
longing to  the  threshold  or  entrance;  preparatory  and 
introductory  signify  belonging  to  a  preparation  or  in- 
troduction. 

Prsoiims  denotes  simply  theorder  of  snccenlon :  tha 
other  terms,  in  addition  to  ihto,  convey  llie  idea  of  con- 
nexion between  tbe  objects  which  suecend  eacli  other. 
Previous  applies  to  actions  and  pmcepdtngs  In  general ; 
as  a  previous  question,  a  ptedous  inquiry,  a  provioms 
determination;  *One  step  by  which  a  temptation  ap- 
proaches tn  its  crtotota  a  previous  growing  famifiarity 
of  tbe  mind  with  the  sin  which  a  man  to  tempted  to.*— 
South.    Preliminary  is  emnk»yed  only  for  maners  of 


contract;  a  prsUminarf  article,  a  prelit 
tion,  are  what  precede  the  final  lettletiicnt  of  any  ques- 
tion ;  '  I  have  discussed  the  nuiAial  preUminariss  so 
often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in  which  jointures  era 
settled  and  pin-money  srcored.*— Johnson.  Prepara^ 
tory  IS  employed  for  matters  of  arrangements ;  the  die- 
posing  of  man  in  battle  to  preparatory  to  an  engnee- 
roeni;  the  making  of  marriage  Awda  and  contracts  is 
preparatory  to  the  final  solemnlsationof  the  marriage; 
^iGschylus  is  in  the  practice  of  holding  the  spectator  in 
suspense  liy  a  preparatory  silence  in  his  chief  penon.* 
— C0MBBRI.AND.  Introdoctory  Isempkiyed  for  nmueia 
nf  science  or  discns^n;  as  remarks  are  introds^ory 


to  the  main  subject  in  question ;  oompendlums  nf  amm- 
\  aeographv,  and  the  like,  as  inirodmctort  to  Ir 
ksi  are  useful  for  jFwiflg  paaplai '  OoBaUkr  ; 
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nha  M  actlnt  noWfiinder  the  eje  ofOod,  an  hiniue- 
tarf  part  to  m  more  Important  scene.'^BLAiR.  Prif 
dent  people  arecaieftil  to  make  evtry  preniout  Inqnkr 
kefore  they  acriously  enter  Into  engagfments  win 
■tranfera:  it  b  impolitkk  to  enter  into  details  until  all 
prelimiiuaTf  matleis  are  M\f  a^JiMted:  one  oujht 
never  to  undertake  any  Important  matter  witbom  firat 
adopting  every  prtpuratorjf  roeavure  tiiat  can  facilitate 
to  praeectttkNi :  in  oonipHcated  matters  it  is  necessary 
to  have  someihinf  mbroduetmy  by  way  of  explanation. 


SERIES,  COURSE. 
Snifls,  which  Is  also  ssrtcs  la  Latin,  eomes  flrom  Mrs 
or  neeu  in  knit  together,  and  the  Greek  ensA  a  chain, 
and  signifies  the  order  and  connexion,  in  wnicb  ' 


1  things 
follow  eaeli  other ;  Mitr««,  In  Latin  oimw,  from  the 
verb  canv,  signifies  here  no  direction  In  whteh  thiovi 
run  one  after  anotber. 

There  Is  always  a  enrts  where  then  la  a  asrlst,  but 
not  vies  ««r«d.  Things  must  have  same  sott  of  con« 
nexlon  with  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  Mrict,  but 
they  need  simply  to  follow  In  order  to  fiinn  a  cshtm; 
thus  a  »«ru9  of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out  of 
each  other,  a  cowm  of  events,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
those  which  happen  unconnectedly  within  a  certain 
qmce:  so  in  like  manner,  the  numbers  of  a  bonk,  which 
nerve  to  form  a  wfaoto,  are  a  aeriu ;  and  a  number  of 
leetures  foltowing  each  other  at  a  given  time  are  a 
cMfr««.*  hence,  likewise,  iha  technical  phrase  infinite 
■  fin   '    " 


COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 
CWvTM,  from  emrrv  to  run,  rignlfles  either  the  act  of 
mnnihgior  the  space  run  over ;  rocs,  fVom  ran.  signifies 
the  same;  ssf«s^  from  to  pau^  signifies  either  the 
net  of  pomiog  or  the  space  passed  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  or  going,  csarM  Is  taken  ab- 
amulcly  and  iDdcflnitely ;  race  relates  to  the  object  for 
which  we  run ;  pottage  relates  to  the  place  passed 
over:  thus  a  person  may  be  swift  In  cettr««,  obtain  a 
race,  and  have  an  eaqr  pattagt ; 
Rim  nether  mcks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound 
When  Ajax  fell  not  on  th*  ensanguined  ground ; 
In  standing  fight  be  mates  Achilles*  force, 
Bxcdrd  uone  In  swiftness  In  the  ctmr««.— Popk. 
Unhappy  man  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace, 
Fate  calls  thee  hence,  and  finlsh'd  Is  thy  rocs. 

POPK. 

Between  his  shoulders  pierced  the  foltowing  dart, 
And  held  its  puttagt  through  the  panting  heart. 

Pope. 
Weporsoe  whatever  cMcr«swe  think  proper:  we 
ran  the  ruct  that  is  set  before  us.  Oturtt  is  taken 
absolutely  by  Itsdf;  race  is  considered  in  relation  to 
othem>  a  man  pursues  a  certain  courte  according  to 
discretion ;  hi;  runs  a  raet  with  another  by  way  of  com- 
peiltioo.  Cturte  has  a  more  particular  rsfbrence  to 
the  space  that  is  gone  over;  race  includes  In  it  more 
particularly  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  going:  we  speak 
of  going  in,  or  pursuing  a  particular  c^urtt ;  but  al- 
ways of  running  a  raet, 

Camne  is  as  often  used  in  the  Improper  as  the  proper 
sense;  race  is  seldom  used  figuratively,  except  In  a 
spiritual  application :  man's  success  and  respectability 
In  iM»  depend  much  upon  the  eomrtt  of  moral  conduct 
which  he  pursues; 
80  Mara  omnipotent  invades  the  plain 
<Tbe  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man) ; 
Terrour,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  eourtttf 
Arm'd  with  stem  bohioess,  and  enormous  force. 

Pop«. 
The  Christian's  eturae  In  this  world  is  represented  in 
Hcriptore  as  a  rocs  which  is  set  before  him ; 
ftemoto  from  towns  he  ran  his  todly  raett 
Mor  e*er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change,  his  plaoa 
GoLDSMrra. 
Cbarssmay  he  used  In  connexion  with  the  object  pa«ed 
over  ur  not ;  pottage  is  setdimi  employed  but  in  the 
direct  connexion;  we  speak  of  a  person's  ceorse  in  a 
plnoe,or  simply  of  his  eourte;  but  we  always  speak 
«r  n  9am»*k  passiV*  ttvottgh  a  piaee ; 


Direct  against  which  open'd  iWrni  beneath, 

Joat  o'er  the  Uisaful  seat  of  paradise, 

A  pottage  down  to  earth,  a  pottage  wide. 

HiLTOK 

CbMrss  and  pattagt  ara  used  for  inanliaaie,  as  well  at 
animato  objects;  rocs  la  used  for  those  only  which  ara 
animate:  a  river  has  hs  caurtt,  and  sometimes  it  Is  a 
dangerous  pottage  for  vesMla ;  the  horse  or  man  nun 


WAT,  ROAD,  ROUT  OR  ROOTE,  COURSE. 

Jfoff  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  tha 
liead  of  way;  read  conies  no  doubt  ftom  rtdc,  signilV- 
Ing  the  place  whera  one  rides;  rmUe  or  rout  comes  m 
all  probability  from  rttnmdut  round,  slgnifyii«  tht 
round  whk:h  one  goes ;  cmctsc,  from  the  Latin  cams, 
signifies  the  place  whera  one  walks  or  runs.  Wof  w 
hera  the  generick  term;  it  Is  the  path  wldch  a  ponon 
ciMoses  at  pieaaure  for  hhnself ; 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  asked  of  ev'ky  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 

'  DaTMR. 

The  rvad  is  the  regular  and  beaten  way,  wliethcr  token 
in  a  proper  or  improper  sense ;  *  At  our  first  sally  into 
the  intollectoal  world,  we  all  march  together  along  ona 
straight  and  open  read.'— Jonason.  The  rtait  is  any 
won  orrsad  chosen  fbr  a  particular  pwpoae,  either  01 


acer- 


An  army  or  a  company  1 
law  reiKs;  *  Cortes  (after  his  defeat  at  Mexico)  wat 
engaged  in  deep  consoltotion  with  liis  oAcers  con* 
cernbig  the  reiKs  wlUch  they  ought  to  toke  in  their  ra- 
treat.*~-RokKaT80M.  The  etwrte  \a  choaeii  in  tlie  nn- 
beaton  track:  foot  passeofen  ara  seen  to  taJto  a  certain 
caarssoverfieMs; 
Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  fHends  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  coiirss. 

Dkhbax. 


WAT,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE,  COURSE, 
MEANS. 

All  these  words  denoto  the  ftops  which  are  punraed 
from  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  any  work. 
The  way  is  both  general  and  indefinite:  it  Is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design.  Whoever  at' 
tempts  to  do  that  which  is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first  > 
do  it  in  an  awkward  way ;  *  Hie  way  of  expressing  and 
applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them  we  muse  ad- 
mire.'—A  ddisom.  Tho  woMur  and  the  method  ara 
both  species  of  the  way.  The  iBa»n«r  is  tliat  which  a 
person  chooses  for  a  particular  occasion;  the«unm«ror 
conferrtnc  a  (hvour  is  often  more  than  the  favour  itself; 
*  My  mind  Is  taken  up  in  a  more  melancholy  mauntr**— 
ATTxasuaT.  The  method  if  that  which  a  person  cnn- 
ccivvs  In  hisown  mind;  experience-suppliet  men  In  tha 
end  with  a  suitable  method  of  carrying  on  their  bnai- 
neas.  The  method  Is  said  of  that  which  requires  con- 
trivance ;  the  weds,  of  that  which  rerHres  practice  and 
habitual  attention  ;  the  former  belitf  a|)plied  to  motteis 
of  art,  and  the  latter  to  meehanlcil  actions:  the  master 
has  a  good  suiik«dof  tearhing  trwrito ;  thescholar  haa 
a  good  or  bad  mode  v(  boMing  his  pen ;  *Modtt  of 
speech,  which  owe  their  praralence  to  modish  folly,  die 
away  with  their  inv«ntofa.*-JoHKSow.  The  cowrtt 
and  the  meant  are  the  way  which  we  pursue  In  our 
moral  conduct:  the  ee»rs«  Is  the  eowtte  of  meaaurea 
which  are  adoptftl  tn  produce  a  certoin  result;  *An 
your  sophitters cannot  produce  any  thhig  bettor  adapted 
to  preserve  a  raifonal  and  manly  ftnoedom  than  the  eowrtt 
that  we  have  putsued.'— Bcaxs.  The  meant  collect- 
ively for  the  amrte  which  lead  to  a  eeiiain  end ;  '  Tho 
most  wbnderfsl  tilings  are  brought  about  in  many 
instanoes  by  akeeatt  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.'^ 
Boan.  In  order  to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  mnst  pnr* 
sue  acertali  eowrtt  In  law ;  law  is  one  swoas  of  gaining 
redreia,  which  muit  ba  adopted  whan  all  other  aisaaa 
ftiii.  

^BTSTEM,  METHOD. 

BotUmt  In  Latin  sysC«iaa,  Greek  o^fut^  fnmomtcnpi 

or  ov¥  and  7917/ii  to  stand  together,  signifies  that  which 

i  is  p(tt  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole;  method^  In  Latin 

mtOutdnt^  ftom  the  Greek  /icri)  and  hidi  a  way,  signlflat 

1  by  dlstlncthm  the  way  hjr  ^0^  UV  tUni  to  •"^''^ 
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Bfstem  exprams  more  than  wutkad^  which  It  but  o 
ftat  of  «|r«(0Mi ;  9f stem  is  an  arrnii^nieiii  of  majiy 
lingle  or  iudivldual  objectt  accordliif  tu  soinA  |iv«n 
rale,  80  aa  to  make  them  eoaletee.  Method  ta  the 
manner  of  thb  arrangement,  or  the  principle  upc»n 
«rhleb  tills  anrangBnient  takes  place.  The  lerm  sf  «<«m 
feowever  a  ppUcs  to  a  conplexhy  of  objects,  but  armiife- 
■eni,  and  eonseqnently  metked^  may  be  apptled  toavery 
Mag  that  Is  to  be  put  Into  ezecutloa.    AU  seieiiees  must 

I  reduced  to  «y«<cai ;  for  without  gifetmm  there  is  no 


If  a  better  tyslesi's  thioe, 
Impart  it  fVankly,  or  make  use  of  mine.— FHAitas. 
AH  business  ivqulrva  method  ;  and  without  method  Utile 
can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose;  *The  great  defect  of 
Oie  Seasons  Is  the  want  of  metAed.  but  fur  this  I  know 
ioi  that  there  wu  any  remedy.*— JomisoN. 


ORDER,  METHOD,  RUIJB. 

Order  la  applied  In  general  to  every  thing  that  k  dir 
Mped  (v.  TV  diofoee);  methvd  (v.  System)  and  mis 
(f .  OwU)  are  applied  only  to  that  which  is  done ;  the 
order  lies  tn  coiisullliig  the  time,  the  place,  and  tlic 
«iiieet,so  as  to  make  them  accord ;  the  methed  coasUts 
kk  the  right  clinlee  of  meaosio  an  end ;  the  rule  eonsbts 
la  that  wliteh  will  iceep  us  in  the  right  way.  Wheie 
dwre  Is  a  number  of  objects  there  must  be  order  in  the 
Aspoaitiun  of  them :  tiiere  must  be  order  In  a  school  as 
10  the  arraiiitemeHt  both  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  busi- 
■ess :  where  there  Is  work  to  carry  on,  or  any  oiiject 
l»  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow,  tliere  must  be  method 
tai  the  pursuit ;  a  iradcsinan  or  merchant  must  liave 
method  in  keeping  his  accounts :  a  teacher  must  have 
a  wtethod  for  the  eommunlcatlon  of  Instruction ;  '  It 
will  be  in  vain  lo  talk  to  you  concernlnc  the  method  I 
think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.'— Lockb.  The 
rmle  is  the  part  of  the  tmethod ;  it  Is  that  on  which  the 
method  resia ;  there  caimot  be  method  without  mie, 
but  there  may  be  rtUe  without  method;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done;  the  ruU  is 
that  wlilch  is  permanent  and  serves  as  a  guide  under 
all  circumstances.  W«  adopt  the  method  and  folKiw 
Ibe  ruU.  A  painiar  adimu  a  certain  wuthod  of  pre- 
paring Ilia  colours  according  to  the  ruUe  told  down  by 
Us  art ;  'A  rule  that  relaien  even  to  tlie  nnaUest  i  art 
of  our  llfb.  Is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  la  a 
v«^*— Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  machine,  either 
of  a  physical  or  a  moral  kind :  the  order  of  the  uni- 
faree,  by  which  every  part  Is  made  to  harmonise  to 
the  other  part,  and  ail  individually  to  the  whole  col- 
lectively, is  that  which  cnnsaiutss  Its  principal  beauty : 
aa  rational  beinp  we  aim  at  iiiiroducing  the  same 
order  Into  the  moral  scheme  of  society :  order  is  there - 
frro  that  which  is  f<iunded  upon  tlie  nature  of  Uiiuia, 
•Dd  seems  ia  its  extensive  sense  to  ooinprebend  all  the 
nst;  '  The  erder  and  method  of  nature  is  generally 
vary  different  hnm  our  measures  and  proportions.'— 
BuREB.  Method  is  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
tiOBtiy  as  it  Is  em^oyed  In  the  meclMnkal  process ; 
aomeUinee,  however,  as  reapecu  liuelleciual  objects; 
mOe  Is  said  either  as  X  rospecu  mechanical  aud  phy- 
sical actions  or  moral  conduct 

The  ordor  of  society  is  preserved  by  means  of  go- 
vumment,  or  authority:  laws  or  rulee  are  employed 
Igr  authority  as  Instruments  in  the  preeervaUon  of 
M^;  no  work  ahould  be  pecfnrW,  wheUier  it  be 
tke  building  a  house,  or  the  wrtUi^  a  book,  without 
HsfJUtf ;  this  method  will  be  more  er  tasa  correct,  as  it 
ia  formed  aoeoiding  to  definite  nUee. 

The  term  rule  ia,  however,  as  befbre  Observed,  em- 
piogred  dIstincUy  from  either  erdor  or  methed,  for  it  ap- 
■Ues  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.    The 
Christian  religion  contains  ruUe  for  the  guidance  of 
aar  condua  in  all  the  lelaiioos  of  human  tocie^; 
Thdr  Story  I  revolv*d ;  and  reverent  owii*d 
Their  pollsh'd  aria  of  mis,  their  hnman  vinoea. 
MALcrr. 

As  epithets,  orderlo,  methodieai^  and  f^a^er,  are 
■Milled  to  persons  and  even  to  things,  according  to  the 
above  distinction  of  the  nouns :  an  erdfrl|r  man,  or  an 
erderlg  society,  to  one  that  adheres  to  tlie  csublinhed 
grder  nf  thino :  the  Atnner  in  bis  donNatick  habits. 
the  lattm-  In  weir  puUick  capacity,  thair  aocial  maet- 
iaip,  and  their  social  nMUurea; 


Then  to  their  d 
Lata  In  their  vonng,  and  wondrous  urderlfg 
With  manly  haste,  dispatch  this  howv-wilery. 

A  sMtlbsdwai  man  Is  one  who  adopts  methodo  hi  aU  h| 
sets  about;  sucli  a  one  may  souHriimes  run  into  ih^ 
extreme  of  formality,  liy  being  pnscise  wliere  piccWsa 
is  not  aecevary.  We  cannot  lH»wever  sfieafc  of  a 
wtethodieed  society,  for  wuthod  is  aloigeiJier  a  parMMl 
quality.  A  man  ia  regmlart  iMasiuMch  as  1m  fMlhwn 
a  ceruin  ruile  in  his  nMiral  aciioiiis  ami  tliuretiy  |«s 
serves  a  unifoimlty  of  conduct:  a  regMiar  sociei)-ii 
one  founded  by  certain  prescilbMl  rutee. 
A  dieordertf  person  In  a  family  dltcompoKa  Its  da 


IhiitteM  trouble  l 

sioned  by  the  want  of  mothod ;  *To  be|thi  ■irfAirdffM%, 
I  shottM  anjnin  yoa  travel ;  ftir  absence  doth  miw«« 
the  cause,  removing  the  obifect.*— Siroauna.  Regw 
tmritjf  of  Hfe  is  of  as  much  more  importuice  than  srdir 
and  mothodf  as  a  man's  durable  bajipkiess  Is  of  mem 
importance  than  tlie  happiness  of  tlie  i 


ordertf  and  methodiemt  res|iect  only  the  traorimv 
modes  of  things ;  but  the  regotor  « mcenis  a  man  beck 
for  body  and  soul ;  *  He  was  a  migliiy  tover  of  n;g«> 
larlty  and  order^  and  mamifed  his  affkiia  with  the  a^ 
most  exactness.*— ATTaaaoRT. 
Theee  terms  are  in  Ilka  manner  applied  tn  thai 


which  is  peisimalj  we  say,  an  orderlo'% 
iin  orderly  course  for  what  is  done  in  due  (»rder :  ii  r«- 
gjUar  pniceeding,  or  a  regelar  course,  which  goes  oa 
according  u»  a  preeeribed  rule ;  a  methoi ' ' 


a  methodical  detiiieaiion,  and  the  like,  for  what  is  doM 
according  to  a  given  method. 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE, 

CZaee^  in  French  c/asse,  Latin  eloooio,  very  |i 

IVom  the  Greek  aX^vif,  a  fraction,  division,  ar  c^.^ 
order f  in  French  erdre^  Latin  orde^  comes  fmu  lbs 
Greek  opxot  a  row,  wiiich  is  a  spi«ie«  i>r  order;  rm^ 
in  Geruiun  rang^  Is  connected  wiih  tmp,  4Lc.;  degree^ 
in  French  degrif  comes  from  tiie  Latin  gradt  a 
step. 

Close  Is  more  general  than  order;  degree  Is  wen 
spKifick  than  root. 

CUue  and  order  are  said  of  the  body  who  ate  H^ 
tlnguished :  rank  mid  degre*  of  the  diiitliicibui  liAsIf: 
men  belong  to  a  certain  close  or  order ;  ttiey  hold  a 
certain  roak;  tliey  ate  of  a  certain  degree:  anwug 
the  Romans  nil  tlie  ciifa&eus  were  disiinctiy  divided  lata 
classes  according  to  tlu^lr  pro|ierty ;  but  In  Uw  mtidcm 
constitution  of  society,  classes  are  dfaitiiignisiied  fniai 
each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  grounds ;  then 
are  reputable  or  disreptuabie  classes;  the  laboorti^ 
class,  tlie  class  of  merchants,  nieclmnickii,  9cjc.  ;  *  Wa 
nre  by  our  occuiiations,  education,  and  linbite  of  JIA^ 
divided  almost  Into  different  siiecie^.  Rach  of  thna 
classes  of  the  human  race  hns  dnires,  fears,  and  crai> 
verratlnn,  ve.intlonii  and  nterrluient,  peculUr  to  Itsaif.* 
— JovasoR.  Order  has  a  more  narticulRr  significa- 
tion ;  It  Is  Ibonded  upon  some  praiitivo  civil  privileatt 
or  distinctton;  the  general  orders  are  divided  ioio 
higher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  fVom  the  unc<|ual  dk- 
tribution  of  wealth  and  power;  the  particular  ertfcra 
are  those  of  the  nobility,  of  theclnr^y,  of  freeniasourj, 
and  the  like ;  *  Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfte- 
tlons  in  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  af«  reasonable 
creatures,  in  wlikh  order  of  beings  the  llsniale  wr>rtd 
Is  npsn  the  same  level  with  the  male.'— Aomsoa. 
Rank  ilatingutalKa  one  Individual  from  another;  It  is 
peculiariy  applied  to  the  nobility  and  the  gmmj:  al- 
though  every  man  In  the  comninnity  hold*  a  eertatai 
raaifc  in  relation  to  thoae  who  are  above  or  belo*w  Mm; 
*  Younf  women  of  humble  raaA,  and  amall  nrrtan 
sions,  should  be  particularly  cautions  Imw  a  vain  am- 
bition of  being  noticed  tw  their  anperloum  betini 
them  Into  an  aitsmpt  at  displaying  theh- nnprniettdi 
persons  on  a  stage/— Cumbbrlaho.  Degree  like  mmk 
ia  applieable  to  the  ladivld**:.!,  but  only  hi  paitieiilar 
cases;  literary  and  selentlAek  degreee  am  amilbuad 
u|)on  snperionr  marit  In  dilibrent  deimftmaate  ot 

science :  them  are  likewise  degreee  In  the r-srah 

whence  wa  spaali  af  mma  of  high  and  law  i^gim; 
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tlMQ  tatm,  Te  Mr !  to  •often  nletidoiir's  ray, 
BniiiK  tlie  swain,  tbe  youib  or  low  degrte. 

SHKHSTome. 
During  Um  French  refolutioo  Uie  nooat  worUtlea  c/om, 
uoin  all  9rdtr»i  obtained  ilie  wpreuiacy  only  to  de- 
airoy  all  rank  aiid  ^cyr«e,  aiid  Mcrifice  tucii  aa  poa- 
1  any  wealib,  jwwer,  rciiie,  or  d/^gre*. 


TO  CLAflS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  duts^  rrom  Uie  noun  eU$»y  Bfiilfiea  u>  pot  In  a 
«Iam;  urrtmgt  aiid  rvng*  are  bolb  derived  iiom  the 
Word  r«a,  Mgulryiof  to  put  in  «  certain  rauk  or 
order. 

Tlie  general  qualitiea  and  attributes  of  tbinga  are  to 
Ite  eumtidered  in  clasting;  tbelr  fitnea  to  etaitd  by 
aach  otlier  must  be  considered  in  orramging  them ; 
their  caiiaciiy  fur  forming  a  line  is  tbe  ooty  ibuig  to  be 
attended  lo  iu  rvagng  ibeoi. 

Cf««<(/kaii«a  serves  tbe  purposes  of  science;  tar- 
rmgemtmt  tlwse  of  decoration  and  ornaiueat ;  rmgimg 
tbame  of  general  convenience ;  men  are  eUtni  into 
diflbrent  oodles,  according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
BTOpcrty,  p«>wer,  education,  occTipaiion,  Ac. ;  *  We  are 
all  ranked  and  tlaued  by  bim  who  seeita  into  every 
fteart.'— Blair.  Furniture  Is  wrramg^i  in  a  room 
•ccordliig  as  it  answers  eiUier  In  colour,  shade,  coove- 
nience  or  situation,  fcc ;  *  In  vain  you  attempt  to  re- 
fulaie  yourei ueiiac,  if  into  your  amoaeineuts,  or  your 
society,  disorder  has  crepL  You  liavo  admitted  a 
principle  of  confusion  which  wlU  defeat  all  your  plans, 
•ad  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  sought  to  mrmtge.* 
•-Blair.  Men  are  ranged  In  order  whenever  iliey 
piake  a  procession,  or  our  ideas  are  rmgcd  in  the 
mind;  *A  noble  writer  sliouhi  be  born  with  tills 
ftciilty,  Cft  sirnnc  Imagination)  so  ns  to  be  well  able 
40  recetve  lively  ideas  from  ouiward  objects,  Ut  retain 
them  tone,  and  to  rmnge  them  together  in  such  figures 
and  representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy 
flf  tbe  reader.*— Ai»DisoN.  Cla»»ifieaiiim  is  concerned 
WiUi  mental  objects;  arrtargmment  with  either  physical 
«r  menul  objocts;  rmnging  mostly  with  physical  ob- 
Jecta :  knowledge,  experience,  and  Judgement  are  re- 
qalaile  in  da$eing:  taste  and  pracUce  are  Indispen- 
■slile  In  Mrranghg;  care  only  Is  wanted  in  rmginf. 
When  applied  to  spiritual  ol^ta,  urrmngemaa  Is  the 
•rdhiary  operation  of  the  mind,  requiring  only  mo- 
fbodlcal  habiis:  cUs$i/Lcatwn  is  a  branch  of  phUooophy 
Which  Is  not  attainable  by  art  only;  It  rsquires  a  mind 
taculiariy  methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capable  of 
«biii«iiishiiig  tilings  by  their  generick  and  speciack 
difftrviice*;  not  s<>paratiag  things  that  are  alike;  nor 
ilrading  thinffv  that  are  difliireni :  books  are  dauad  in 
acataloiwe  according  to  tlieir  cooienU;  th^  are  «r- 
nmg0d  in  a  shop  according  to  their  slse  or  price ;  they 
■re  ranged  on  a  ooiinter  for  convenk«nce:  ideas  are 
eloMsed  by  the  kwiclnn  Into  sunple  and  complex,  ab- 
otract  anil  concrete:  tJiey  aro  arranged  by  the  power 
•r  reflection  in  Die  mind  of  the  tlilnker:  words  are 
9tasMed  by  Uie  grammarian  into  dlflbrent  parts  of 
■jpeecb;  Uiey  ar«  suitably  arranged  by  the  writer  in 
liferent  parts  of  a  sentence ;  a  man  of  business  ar- 
range* Ms  affiiirs  m  as  to  suit  the  time  and  sHison  for 
every  thing ;  a  shopkeeper  arrangee  bis  goods  so  as  to 
liave  a  place  for  every  thine,  and  to  know  Its  place, 
fee  raagta  those  tilings  before  him,  of  whkh  he  wishes 
to  eoninmnd  a  view:  a  general  arrangee  his  men  for 
Ifee  baitift ;  a  drill  sergeaiU  ranget  his  men  when  be 
Makes  them  exercise. 

TO  DI8F06B,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 


mtes,  participle  of  digere 
to  gatber  apart  with  desicn. 

The  idea  of  a  sysiematick  toying  apaK  iseoasBoa  to 
aB  and  proper  to  the  word  dupaee. 

We  dtapane  when  we  arrange  and  digeet;  hot  we 
4b  nm  always  arrange  and  digeet  when  we  diepaee: 
tbry  diflW  In  the  circumstances  and  obiect  of  the  ae- 
4iim.  There  Is  less  thnocht  employed  In  dUpeamg 
tfian  in  urraaging  and  digeettng;  we  may  diepeee  or- 
dinary maners  liy  simply  nssigning  a  place  to  each ;  in 
Ihto  ntanner  trees  are  diepneed  In  a  row,  but  we  or- 
mmga  MuA  digeet  ^  ao  bitaUactual  eflEbrt ;  uitbefirM 


case  by  patting  those  together  which  ought  to  go  toga> 
titer;  and  In  the  latter  case  by  both  separating  thai 
which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  that  which 
Is  similar;  in  thb  manner  books  are  arranged  in  a 
library  according  to  their  aiae  or  tiielr  sul^ect ;  the  mar 
terlals  for  a  literary  production  are  digeeted;  or  the 
laws  of  tiie  land  ar«  digteted.  What  Is  not  waoiad 
should  be  neatiy  diapaeed  in  a  suitable  place ; 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  dartf  ng  king, 
Diofee^d  in  rank  their  heeatouib  they  brtaif. 

Nothing  eontributes  so  mnch  to  beauty  and  conve- 
nience as  the  arrangement  (if  every  thing  according  to 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  should  folkiw; 
'  There  is  a  proper  ammfssMmt  of  tiie  pans  In  elastlck 
bodies,  which  may  be  lactlltaied  by  use.*— CEBViiab 
Wlien  writings  are  Involved  In  great  intricacy  and  conr 
fusion,  it  Is  difllcult  to  digeet  them;  *  Tbe  marks  and 
Iroprettions  of  diseasen,  and  the  chwiges  and  devastar 
tiona  they  bring  upon  the  internal  parts,  should  be  very 
carefully  oxnmined  and  orderly  digeeted  in  tbe  compa- 
rative anatomy  we  speak  of.* — Bacon. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  wordi^ 
we  speak  of  a  peisoii'a  time,  ulent,  dud  the  like,  being 
ditpeetd  to  a  good  purpose ; 
Thus  while  she  did  lier  various  power  diepoee^ 
Tbe  world  was  flee  flrom  tyrants,  wars,  uid  woeft 

Paioa.  • 
We  speak  of  a  man's  Ideas  being  properly  arranged  t 


When  a  nnmber  of  distinct  Images  are  collected  by 
Jieae  erratlck  and  basiy  surveys,  the  fancy  is  btisM 
in  arranging  them.*— Johrsom.    We  speak  of  a  woift 


being  digeeted  into  a  form ; 

Cbnaeii  friends,  with  sense  refln'd 
Learning  digested  well.— Thomsoi*. 
On  the  diitfatMan  of  a  man's  time  and  pmperty  wil 
depend  in  a  great  measuie  his  success  In  life;  on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility 
in  conducting  business ;  on  tiie  habit  of  digetUng  ouf 
thoughts  depends  ia  a  great  measure  the  ooriectnesa  of 
tiihikiog. 

DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  dlffbrent  meanings  ftoia 
the  verb  to  diepeee  (o.  Te  diepeee)^  to  wbich  they  owe 
their  common  origin. 

Jjiepeeal  Is  a  personal  act ;  it  depends  upon  the  wil 
of  the  individual:  diepoeitien  is  an  act  t»f  the  Judge- 
meiit ;  It  depends  upon  ttie  nature  of  tiie  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is  Involved 
in  a  diepeeal ;  the  gpod  ordir  of  the  thiiip  hi  compre- 
hended in  their  diepoeitien.  The  diepeeal  of  property 
ta  In  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner ;  the  success  of  t 
battle  oHen  depends  upon  the  right  diepeeitiem  of  an 
army ;  *■  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  maa 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  pmperty 
was  at  his  own  diepeeal  *— Blacrstons.  *  In  case  a 
person  made  no  diepeeiUon  of  such  of  his  goods  as 
were  tesuble,  Iw  was  and  is  said  to  die  iotestata.*— 
Blaoutomb. 

APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

Jlpparel^  in  French  appareH^  like  tbe  word  appof 
rMne^  comes  flmm  the  Latin  apparatus  or  adparatuM^ 
signiryinc  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for  anotiier:  ai^ 
tire^  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  e?rc  in  French  ttVcr. 
Latin  trake  to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  or  pot 
on ;  arrap  is  compounded  c^  arm  ad  and  rap  or  rpw, 
signifying  the  sute  of  being  In  a  row,  or  being  in  order. 

These  torms  are  all  applicable  to  dien  or  exterior 
decoratmn.  Jtppartl  is  the  dress  of  every  one ;  attin 
Is  the  dress  of  the  great ;  arrap  is  the  dress  of  part^ 
cular  persons  on  particular  occasions:  It  Is  tiie  first 
ohjeet  of  every  man  to  provkle  tilmaelf  with  sp^rarsl 
siiliable  to  his  station ;  *  It  is  much,  that  this  depraved 
custom  of  palming  the  face  should  so  long  escape  tba 
penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  end  stats,  which  have 
been  very  severe  asalnst  luxury  In  sp^srsL'— Bacor.  i 
The  desire  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy  at<irs  Is  tiM  pro 
perty  of  little  minds; 

A  robe  of  tiasae,  adlT  with  seMen  wf  re^ 
Aa  upper  vest,  ones  Ilelen*s  rich  attire. 

DftTMS. 


m 
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On  taUyah  and  nteom  oeeuJom,  It  umj  be  proper 
ibr  tbote  who  ere  to  be  coi»plcQOUt  to  mti  tbentedvei 
out  with  ft  comely  tura^; 

*  She  leeoi'd  ft  virgin  of  the  Sptrtan  blood, 
With  such  erroy  HarpftWoe  beauode 
ller  Thracimn  eouner.— Drtdkm. 
y^aril  and  oXiart  rcapect  the  oualfty  and  <bafaion 


mrrmf  iiaa  regara  to  the  dtspoaition 
li  Uielr  neatiMM  and  deooruui:  up- 


c»f  the  thing;  but 

of  the  things  with 

•mr§l  way  be  ooiUy  or  mean;  aiUrt  may  be  gay  or 
shabby;  but  arrag  wiU  never  be  othdrwiee  than  neat 
or  comely. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

TopUee  ia  to  aarign  a  »l«c«  (e.  !»{««•)  to  a  thing :  to 
Mtpaa*  ia  to  place  aecordiiig  tu  a  cerlaJu  rule ;  to  ardmr 
ia  10  plaea  In  a  certain  order. 

Thiiita  are  olten  plaaad  from  the  neeenttyof  being 
piacU  In  some  wav  or  anotlier:  they  are  dtapoaed  «o 
aa  to  appear  to  Um  best  advantage. 

Boolu  are  wUtad  on  a  shell'  or  in  a  cupboard  to  be 
out  of  the  way :  thej-  are  dispatad  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  Uieirslze:  ciiaire  a.npla€td  in  diller«;nt  parts  of 
a  rviom ;  prims  are  lastsfuliy  ditpaeed  round  a  room. 

Material  objecu  only  are  pUead^  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  Sticks  are  plaead  at  certain  distances  lor 
purposes  of  convenience ;  penoua  or  things  are  placed 
in.  particular  situations ; 

Our  two  lint  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  manltlud  In  the  happy  garden  ptoe*d.— Miltoh 
If  1  have  a  wish  that  Is  pnMnlnent  above  the  rest.  It 
to  to  see  you  plaead  to  your  satbifactlon  near  me.*— 
Sbbnstoiib.    It  mav  also  be  applied  In  the  improper 
sense  to  spiritual  objects. 

Material  or  spiritual  otdeeia  are  iiapae*d ; 
I       And  last  the  rcUquca  by  themselves  diapaaa, 
Whieh  in  a  braaea  um  the  piicats  encliMe. 

DaTUR. 
Bplrltuat  objects  only  an  srdsrsd. 

To  diapaae  in  the  improper  sense  li  a  more  partial 
action  than  lu  arder:  one  diapaeae  for  particular  ucca- 
aions ;  one  ardera  for  a  pemiaiieiicy  and  In  compilcaied 
natters:  our  thoughts  may  bed««yMed  toserlousnem 
In  certain  cases ;  our  tlioughu  and  wills  ought  to  be 
wrdered  aright  at  all  times.  An  author  diapaaea  hu 
worit  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  stil^t ;  a  tradea- 
man  ardera  his  buslnea  so  as  to  do  every  thing  in  good 


PLACE,  SITUATIONiSTATION,  POSITION, 


PUee,  In  German  plati^  comes  Arom  pUU  even  or 
open ;  siCnatisn,  in  Latin  aitua,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
n){7  to  put;  slotion,  from  the  Latin  ataiua  and  ata  to 
fUiMi,  slgnlOes  the  manner  or  plaee  in  which  an  object 
•Unds  or  is  put;  paaiUon^  In  Latin  paaiUa  or  paaiUUt 
eomes  from  the  same  sooree  asnins. 

Plaea  is  the  abstract  or  general  icm  that  compre- 
hends Um  Idea  of  any  given  space  tiial  nmy  be  occu- 
pied :  atatitm  is  the  place  where  one  stands  or  Is  fixed : 
aituatwn  and  paaUiau  respeet  the  object  as  well  as  the 
nloM,  Uiat  is,  they  signify  how  the  object  Is  put,  as 
well  as  where  it  is  put  A  pUea  or  a  atahen  nmy  be 
either  vacant  or  otherwise;  a  aiuatian  and  atpaaUion 
necesMrily  suppose  some  occunled  place.  A  pUee  h 
either  aarigned  ov-nm  assigned,  known  or  unknown, 
real  or  supposed ;  '  Surely  the  church  is  a  plaee  where 
one  day*s  mice  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  snimueitics  of  maiikiud.'— Bu&u.  A  etatian,  ia  a 
apeclficalty  amigned  plaee ; 

The  planets  In  their  elation  llMening  stood. 

MtLTOR. 

We  choose  h  place  according  to  oor  convenience,  and 
we  leave  it  ngain  at  pleasure;  but  we  take  up  our  eta- 
tian^ and  hoki  It  for  a  siven  periiHl.  One  Inquires  for 
a  plaee  which  Is  known  only  by  name;  tlie  stalton  It 
appointed  for  us,  and  is  therelhre  easily  Ibuiid  'out 
Travdlfrs  wander  from  place  to  place;  soldiers  have 
always  Mme  etatian. 


only  ol  inanfanato  d^eoCi:  a  penoacbonaea  a  flaar; 

a  thing  occupies  a»<ac«,  or  has  a  v/scsaet  apart  Ibr  ii: 
a  etattan  or  staii*d  place  must  always  be  aMigncd  n» 
each  person  Who  has  to  act  in  concert  with  otliem; 
*  Tlie  sedliious  renmined  within  their  atation,  whld% 
by  reason  of  the  nasiiiicas  of  the  beastly  nmltUude^ 
mig^t  more  flUy  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a  caiiip.*— 
HAYWAJin.    A  person  chooses  a  aituatioit  accordhig  10 
his  convenience;  'A  attmatian  in  which  I  mu  as  on- 
known  to  all  the  world  as  i  am  Ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  in  It  would  exactly  suit  nie.'— Cowncft.  A  «ti«n- 
Ctsn  or  paeiUen  is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  an  Individual :  the  former  to  saM  of  thin|^  aa 
they  stand  with  regard  to  others ;  the  latter  of  thiap 
as  Uiey  stand  with  regard  to  themselves.    The  eitm»- 
tion  or  a  houiie  ciminrebends  the  namre  of  the  plaea, 
wlietlier  on  high  or  kiw  gmund  ;  mid  also  iu  rebtioa 
to  other  objects,  that  is,  wliether  higher  or  lower, 
nearer  ot  more  distmit :  the  patitian  of  a  window  In  a 
house  Is  coiMidered  aa  to  whether  It  is  by  the  side  or  in 
ftout ;  the  paaitiam  of  a  book  to  considered  as  to  whe- 
ther it  suiids  leaning  or  upright,  with  its  fbce  iv  back 
forward.    SUmatian  to  niorbover  said  of  things  that 
cmne  tlilther  of  thenqgeives ;  paaitien  mostly  of  ibosa 
tilings  that  have  been  put  tliere  at  will.    The  siitrnttsn 
of  some  tree  or  rock,  on  enme  elevated  plaee^  to  agree* 
able  to  be  kxHted  at,  or  to  be  looked  from ;  '  Prince 
Cesarinl  Ina  a  palace  In  a  |ileasant  eitmatian,  and  sal 
oir  whh    many  beautiful  walks.* — Annisoii.     The 
fbulty  paaitien  of  a  letter  In  writing  sonietluies  spuito 
the  wLole  pdrforniance ;  *By  varying  thejMStXf'enof  my 
eye,  and  moving  it  nearer  to  or  farther  Rxmi  tlie  direct 
beam  of  the  sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  »un*s  re- 
fiected  llglit  coiistantlv  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  k 
did  upon  my  eye.'— Newtom. 

Plaet^  sicnolise,  and  atatien  have  an  fanprnper  alt> 
nillcation  In  respect  to  men  In  civil  society,  that  ii^ 
either  to  their  circumRances  or  actions.  Paet  has  no 
other  sense  when  apfJied  to  persons.  PUee  to  as  in- 
deflnito  as  before ;  it  may  be  taken  fiir  that  share  which 
we  perstmally  liave  in  society  either  generally,  as  when 
every  one  to  saM  to  fill  a  place  In  society ;  or  fianictt- 
larly  lor  a  speciflck  share  of  Its  business,  so  as  lu  fill  a 
place  under  government:  srCitstiMi  to  that  kind  of 
plaea  which  specifies  either  our  share  in  bs  business^ 
but  with  a  higher  import  than  the  general  term  place, 
or  a  share  in  Its  galna  and  losses,  ns  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  aituatian  of  a  man :  a  atatiom  to  that  kind  of 
place  which  denot<«  a  share  In  its  relative  coivequenoey 
power,  and  honour;  in  which  seiiie  every  man  hoMi 
a  certain  etatian :  the  paet  to  that  kind  of  place  ia 
which  he  has  a  speclfick  share  in  the  duties  of  society: 
the  ailnatiam  compreliends  many  duties;  but  tlie  paei 
includes  properly  one  duty  only;  the  word  bdog 
figumtlvely  <«mployed  from  the  pa«t,  or  penlcular  spot 
which  a  soUier  to  said  to  occupy.  A  clerk  in  a  count- 
ing-houae  filto  a  place :  a  clergyman  holds  a  attmatian 
by  virtue  of  bto  office :  *  Thouab  Uils  to  a  eitmatiam  of 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yel 
thto  is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  the  subjeet  of  all  men's 
petitions  to  God.*— Booaas.  A  clergyman  ia  in  the 
etatian  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  bis  education,  as 
well  as  bto  stcnsliisn;  *  It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  en- 
gaged in  business  much  and  often,  by  tlie  atatiame  in 
which  I  have  been  placed.*— AmeaaoRT.  A  faithfU 
minister  will  always  consider  timt  bto  paat  where  good 
Is  to  be  done;  *  I  will  never,  while  I  have  health,  ha 
wanting  to  my  duty  in  my  pest.*- ArranauitT. 


PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 
A  partlenlar  or  given  spaee  to  the  Mea  coaaiwm  m 
th«e  tonus;  but  the  former  to  general  and  indnftnils^ 
the  laitor  spsclficfc.  Place  to  limited  to  no  slae  nor 
quantity,  it  may  be  larga:  but  apat  impliee  a  vety 
small  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  of  speech  to  supposed 
to  be  no  fauger  than  a  apat :  the  term  plaoe  to  emptoyed 
upon  every  occaston ;  tlie  term  apat  to  confined  m  very 
particutor  caars :  we  nmy  oOen  know  tlie  ^Incs  In  a 
general  way  where  a  thing  Is,  bnt  it  to  not  easy  nfter  a 
course  of  years  to  find  »ut  the  exact  apat  on  wliteh  it 
has  happened.  The  ^oet  where  our  Savtbur  waa 
burled  is  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  rttf 


Tito  terms  place  and  aitnmtian  are  said  of  olijecis  I  Vet  where  he  lay; 
■niniate  or  inanimate ;  *}^*^^^^  "[*"!"? ^^f^i!!!^!^  I        ^'  ^^  ^^^  '^  f^*^  ^^^^  whence  they  Ml  I 


or  objects  flguradvely  < 


aa  such;  paaitianl 


MlLTPHi 
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My  fbmiM  iMdiio  tnMiw  iwlnt 
And  find  w  «p«l  of  all  Uw  world  ur 


luy  own. 
Goldsmith. 


The  9iu  \M  the  «p«<  on  which  any  thhig  ilandj  or  is 
■ICttated ;  It  is  more  eoinmoaly  applied  to  a  building  or 
nnjpLut  marked  out  for  a  S|«cinck  purpose;  as  the 
»iu  on  which  a  camp  had  been  fonued ; 

Before  my  view  appeared  a  structure  ^r, 
lis  siu  umrr^'"  if  on  earth  or  air.^Popa. 

BACK,  BACKWARD,  BBHIND. 
Bac^  and  backward  are  used  only  aa  adverbs;  be- 
kimd  either  as  au  adverb  or  a  prepusitioii.    Hence  we 
aaty  toguAocikor  bjckward,  to  go  bekindor  behind  the 
wall. 

Back  denotes  tiie  situation  of  being,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  Koiiig :  backward,  simply  the  luanner  of  aoing : 
»  pereou  Biauds  back,  who  dues  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
w^i  he  goes  ^odtword,  when  be  does  uol  wish  to 
torn  hb  back  to  an  object ; 

Bo  ra«*d  Tydides,  boundless  in  his  ire, 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 

Porie. 

Whence  many  wearied  e*er  they  had  o*erpasc 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  In  vain  have  tried) 
Again  return'd  astoniidod  and  aghast. 
No  one  regardful  look  woukl  ever  backward  cast 
GiLBKaT  Wkst. 

Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a  place,  behind 
Che  situaihm  of  one  object  with  regard  to  another :  a 
person  stands  back,  who  stands  in  the  back  pan  of  any 
place-  he- stands  behind,  who  lias  any  one  In  the  fVuiil 
St  bill! :  the  back  is  opposed  to  the  front,  behind  to  be- 

Forth  flew  this  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome. 
Drlv*n  to  tlie  verge  of  Albkni,  lingered  tlicre . 
Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  bekiud 
One  angry  trown,  and  amighl  more  servile  climej. 
Bhbrstonic  (oa  OueUf), 

AFTER,  BEHIND. 
jSfUr  respects  order ;  behuid  respects  position.  One 
runs  after  a  person,  or  siaiidtf  behind  bis  chair ;  after  is 
seed  either  figuratively  or  literally :  behind  is  used  only 
ttieraily.  Men  hunt  after  auiusentKiiIs ;  misfortunes 
eoftie  after  one  au(»lb«r :  a  garden  Ivse  behind  a  house ; 
■  thing  b  concealed  behind  a  bush ; 

Good  lifter  ill,  and  t^fler  pain  delight. 
Alternate,  Uke  tlie  scenes  of  day  and  night 

Dridbh. 

He  flrat,  and  ctooe  behind  him  followed  siie, 

For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree.— -Dridbh. 


ABOVE,  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND. 
When  an  object  b  above  another,  it  exceeds  it  la 
hebbt ;  when  it  is  over  another,  it  extends  along  Its 
superiour  surface;  when  ii  b  upon  an<»tlier,  it  com» 
in  contact  with  lu  superiour  surtlice;  when  it  fa  *•- 
nimd  another,  it  lies  at  a  greater  dbtance.  I'tees  fre- 
quently grow  above  a  wall,  and  sometimes  the  bri»nchea 
hang  over  the  wall  or  rest  ajroa  it,  but  they  selduaa 
stretch  much  beyond  it; 

Bo  when  witli  crackling  flames  a  caldron  Ales, 
The  bubbling  waters  fnmi  the  i*otunn  rise, 
Above  tlie  brim  tliey  force  Uwir  fierv  way; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft  and  cloud  the  day. 

DRYDBIf. 

The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  wasen  cells  in  swarma 

Dbydbm. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill 
I  kM>k*d  toward  Birnani,  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move.— Bhakspkarb 
He  that  sees  a  dark  and  slmdy  grove 
Btaya  not,  but  looks  Aeyend  U  on  the  sky. 

Hbrbkrt 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  first  ta  mostly  employed 
to  convey  Uie  idea  of  8upf>riority,  tlie  second  of  au- 
thority, the  third  of  immediate  influence,  and  the 
fourtli  of  extent  Every  <»ne  should  be  above  false- 
hood, but  paniculariy  those  who  are  set  over  others, 
who  may  have  an  influence  en  their  minds  beifond  rU 
caicubUon. 


UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 
Onier,  like  hind  in  behind,  and  Uie  German  unter, 
timtar,  Ifcc,  am  all  coniiccted  with  the  prefioeiiicin  in 
implyinc  the  relation  of  enclosure ;  beUne  denotes  tin: 
Btiue  of  being  low ;  and  beeeath  from  tlie  German 
meder,  and  the  Greek  weeds  or  i»ep$e  downwards,  has 
llie  same  original  stgnihcatinn.  it  b  eviileitt,  there- 
fbre,  fnMn  tlie  ab>ve,  that  tlic  preposition  under  de 
notes  any  situati«m  of  retirement  or  coiic«alinent ;  be- 
low any  sbnatimi  of  hiferiority  or  lowiiess ;  and  *e- 
meatk,  tlie  same,  only  in  a  still  greater  degree.  We  are 
covered  or  shelienHl  by  that  which  we  stand  under; 
wc  excel  or  rise  above  that  which  b  beUne  us ;  we  look 
dawn  upon  that  which  b  beneath  us:  we  live  vnder  the 
Mmeetlon  of  government;  tiie  sun  dbappeare  when 
U  Is  kelew  Uie  hnrlvni ;  we  ai«  apt  to  irrad  upon  that 
which  b  altogether  iniMtA  us;  *The  Jewish  writers 
In  their  chronological  ciwipuiailons  oaeif  slioot  under 
or  over  the  tniUi  at  tlieir  pleasure.*— PaiDKAOX.  '  A 11 
0oblunary  cinuforis  iniiiaie  the  chanBeableness,  as  well 
ma  fnei  Uw  influence,  of  the  planet  they  are  nadsr.'— 

floOTB. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  bflew,  above; 
Nothing  that 's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Dbkhak. 

«  Mow  can  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  rust  nnd 
cnnker  when  men  will  rather  dig  thfir  treasure  from 
tsnrsfA  than  fetch  tt  fi-onr  abovr  *— Sovra. 


SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PREDICA- 
MENT, PLIGHT,  CASE. 

SituaUen  («.  Plau)  is  said  generally  of  objects  at 
they  respect  others ;  condition  (v.  Cenditien)  as  they 
respect  themselves.  Whatever  aflects  «Mir  pri>perty 
our  honour,  our  liberty,  and  the  like,  constltuiea  oor 
situation;  *  The  man  who  has  a  character  of  hb  own 
b  lltite  changed  by  varying  hb»i(ifa</<m.*~M«8.  Moh- 
TAOUB.  Whatever  aflects  our  peison  iinmedialely  b 
«>ur  eendition :  a  petwn  who  is  unable  U)  pay  a  »um 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad 
Mituation:  a  iraviller who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed  and 
wouiifled  Is  In  a  bad  conditien ;  *■  It  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  prescribe  a  succefwful  iiianiier  of  approach  to  the 
distressed  or  necessitous,  whose  amdaion  subjects 
every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscarriage.'— 
JoRNSON.  The  eituaiion  and  condition  are  said  of 
that  which  is  contingent  and  changeable ;  tlie  <(stc, 
frtnn  the  Latin  W0  to  stand,  signifying  the  pohit  that  is 
stood  upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  comparaiively 
stable  or  ej^tablished.  A  tradivinan  b  in  a  gtMid  eibaor 
Hon  who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  a  good  trade: 
hb  afihirs  are  in  a  good  etate  if  he  b  enabled  in 
answer  every  demand  and  to  keep  up  liis  credit 
Hence  it  is  that  we  speak  of  the  etate  of  healili,  and 
the  etate  of  the  mind ;  not  the  eituation  or  conditioia% 
because  the  body  and  mind  are  considered  as  to  their 
general  fVanie,  and  not  as  10  any  telaiive  or  pariicular 
circumstances ;  so  likewise  we  say  ti'etate  of  infancy,  n 
etate  of  guilt,  a  etate  of  innocence,  and  (he  like;  tmt 
not  either  u  eitaation  or  a  condition;  *  Patience  itself 
Is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  prt-pred  for  that  etate 
ill  which  evil  shall  be  no  more.*— Johnson. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  is  tiie  same  distine- 
tlon  in  the  terms,  as  in  regard  to  individuals.  An 
army  may  be  eitlier  in  a  eiiunUon,  a  condition,  or  a 
eUU.  An  army  that  Is  on  service  may  be  in  a  critical 
eituation,  whh  respect  to  the  enemy  and  lis  own  com- 
parniive  weakness ;  it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion  if  tt  stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessaries, 
an  aniiv  that  b  at  home  will  be  in  a  good  or  bail  sioO, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  coiiimandei-lR  ' 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  iiivaadoa 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rtsbelllon  from  hb 
subjects,  we  should  not  say  thalhb eendition,  but  hb 
irttiMiftsa,  was  critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who 
like  Alfred  was  ohiited  to  fly,  and  to  seek  ssfHy  hi  db- 


gniee  and  poveny,  we  should  sfieak  of  hb  haid  eendt- 
tien:  the  etate  at  a  prince  rannol  be  spofcvn  ot;  but 
the  stiUs  of  hb  afliiirB  and  govenimer.t  may;  heiiot, 
iikewbe,  etote  may  with  most  propriety  be  said  of  n 
natkin :  but  eituaUon  seldmn,  unlesn  in  respect  to  ottar 
On  the  other  haud^ 
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when  ipMkliii  of  the  poor,  we  seMom  employ  the< 
lerui  giuatiem»  becftuae  lliey  ftre  aeliloui  coiMildervd  as 
a  body  in  Maiioii  tu  other  budi«»:  weinoMly  speak  of 
tbeir  condition  as  belter  or  wnrse,  according  m*  ibey 
iMve  UMire  or  less  of  the  coiuforta  of  life ;  aua  of  Uielr 
gtaU  as  rcvarde  their  niorai  habits. 

TiM'se  terms  may  lilcewise  be  applied  to  inanimate 
Objects ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  a  house  Is  In  a 
pood  oitnation  as  respects  the  surniunding  objectt ;  it  is 
ui  a  giKid  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the  painting, 
deanliig,  and  exteriour,  altogeth<>r ;  it  Is  In  a  bad  otaUt 
as  respects  the  beams,  plaster,  nmf,  and  inieriour 
■tnicture,  ahncecber.  The  iiaiid  of  a  wateh  is  in  a 
different  oitnatiom  every  hour;  the  wateh  Itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  but  ill  a  good  otau  If  the  works  are  altogether 
apund  and  fit  for  service. 

Sttuution  and  condition  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  predicament^  ttom  the  Latin  pre- 
dico  to  assert  or  declare,  signlnes  to  commit  one's  self 
ky  an  assertion ;  and  when  applied  w  circumstances, 
it  expreMes  a  tentpftrary  embarrassed  situation  occa- 
sioned by  an  act  of  one's  own :  lienoe  we  always 
■peak  of  bringing  ourselves  imo  a/rsdifssmrf; 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  j»r«dicasi«iu  I  say  thou  Btand*st. 

PH^kif  contracted  from  the  Latin  plitatuo,  participle 
of  pUco  to  fold,  slgoifles  aiiv  circumstance  in  which 
one  is  disacreeably  entangled  ;  and  case  (v.  CSose)  sig- 
nifies any  inlng  which  may  be  All  us,  or  into  whicli  we 
lUl  mnsily,  tlmugh  not  necessarily  contrary  to  our  in- 
ClinatliHi.  Those  two  latter  terms  tlierefore  denoto  a 
nodes  of  temporary  conditiam ;  fur  tiiey  botli  exiireis 
toai  which  happens  to  the  objfict  irself,  wlilioiit  refer- 
nee  to  any  other,  A  person  Is  In  an  unpleasant  situa- 
fien  who  is  shut  up  In  a  stage  coach  with  disagreeable 
eoropanv.  He  is  In  an  nwkward  predicamsnt  wiim 
(to  please  one  friend  he  displeasea 
I  in  a  wretched  pUw^  if  he  Is  overturned  In 


anv.    Il< 

ilKlnff  to  please  one  friend  he  displeases  another. 
Be  may  be  in  a  wretehed  p<t^  if  he  Is  overturned  In 
A  staga  at  night,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  habitn- 


Satnn  beheld  iMrptifkt 
And  to  his  mates  thus  In  derWon  caird.^MtLTON. 
He  will  be  In  evil  eass  if  he  Is  compelled  to  put  up 
with  a  spare  and  poor  diet;  '  Our  case  Is  like  that  of 
•  travHler  upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  Journey,  because  it 
icnnioates  his  prospect*— Apdxsor. 

CASE,  CAUSE. 

Csss,  tn  Latin  cams,  fVom  eado  to  Ml,  chance, 
happen,  signifies  the  thing  flillliig  out ;  camsSy  In  French 
cease,  Latin  coaua.  Is  probably  changed  fiom  cess,  and 
the  Latin  rosiis. 

The  eoss  b  matter  of  fhct;  the  canst  Is  matter  of 
•oestinn:  a  case  Involves  circumstances  and  con- 
fequences ;  a  cause  involves  reasons  and  arguments : 
a  ease  is  mmething  to  be  learited ;  a  caws  b  something 
to  be  decided. 

A  ease  needs  only  to  be  stated ;  a  cause  must  be  do- 
ftnded :  a  cause  may  Include  eases,  but  not  vice  versd  : 
In  all  ettusi>s  that  are  tn  be  tried,  there  are  many  legal 
eases  that  mnsl  be  citnl :  ^  There  Is  a  double  pi  aim 
due  to  vinue  when  it  Is  kidged  In  a  body  that  seems  to 
have  bern  preiiar*^  for  the  reception  of  vice :  in  many 
fllieh  cases  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel- 
lows.*—A  ddisor.  Whnevor  is  Interested  tn  tlie  cause 
•f  humanity  will  not  be  hcedleraof  those  cases  of  dis- 
tteas  whirh  are  ponteinally  presentlnit  thenifieivt*;  '  I 
was  mvMtlf  an  advocate  so  lone,  that  I  never  mind 
what  advocates  ssy,  but  what  they  prove,  and  I  can 
•nly  f>xaiiiiiie  proofs  in  causes  brought  before  me.*— 
Sui  William  Jorbs  « 


CONDITION,  8TA*nON. 

CbndtftfM,  In  French  esnA'M*,  Laiin  eon^Mo^  hnn 
mmds  to  bnild  or  form,  signlO«e  properly  the  thing 
Ibrnied .  and  In  an  extended  er>nse,  the  manner  and 
ebrennisiances  under  which  a  thing  is  formed ;  station^ 
tn  Frpnch  sCeftsn,  I^arin  station  tnm  sta  to  aland,  aig- 
alfles  the  standing  place  or  point. 


C^ndirten  hii  mesc  ratatlon  to  th»  ihiimnwiMiB^ 
education,  Mrth,and  the  like ;  station  lefora  laiher  tn 

the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  lite  wlDcii  one  por^ 
sues.  Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  caloulau^  to  nudtn 
a  man  forget  his  original  condition;  *The  omuooa 
charge  against  thoae  tvho  rise  above  th^  ortcinal  c«a- 
dition^  U  tliat  of  pride.*— Johnson.  Titnre  b  nothing 
which  men  are  more  apt  to  foriet  than  the  duties  nr 
their  station ;  '  The  last  day  will  assign  to  ewry  one 


a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  c 
AnnisoH. 

The  contUtiom  of  man  la  realrty  is  oAen  ao  diffiBrcat 
fmn:  what  it  appears,  that  it  Is  extrenwly  difikult  to 
form  an  estimate  t>f  what  ihey  are,  or  what  they  imve 
been.  I  is  the  follv  of  the  present  day,  that  every 
man  Is  linwlHIng  tn  Wp  the  station  which  )ias  beea 
assigned  lo  him  by  Providence.  Tlie  rage  foreqiiaii^ 
destroys  every  Just  distinction  In  society;  the  Inw 
aspire  to  be,  in  appenranee,  al  least,  equal  with  iheir 
supeiionrs ;  and  ttmse  In  elevated  niations  do  not  hnan 
ttia  to  put  theonelves  on  a  level  with  tlidr  iuferioan; 

TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 

Put  Is  In  all  probahillty  contracted  from  pssf'his, 
participle  of  po»o  to  place;  place  signifies  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  articles :  /«f .  Tn  Saxmi  iegam, 
German  lefsn^  Latin  2»cs,  and  Gnwk  Xfyo|iii,  ^ilAea 
to  cause  to  lie;  set,  in  German  setten^  Lattai  sista, 
fh>m  sto  to  stand,  signifies  to  cause  to  stand. 

Fnt  iM  the  most  general  of  all  these  terms ; 
The  lahmirer  cots 

Toung  slips,  and  In  the  soil  securely  jra/s.-DamBii. 
Piece,  ley,  and  set  are  hiit  modes  ofmnttinf  ;  onn 
putst  but  the  way  of  putting  It  ia  not  deOot^ ;  we  mnp 


put  a  thing  into  one*s  room,  one*s  dwli,  one's  pnckel^ 
and  the  like;  but  to  place  is  lo  p«a  in  a  spi<cifirJt  man- 
ner, and  for  a  speclftck  purpose ;  one  places  a  bonk  on 
a  shelf  as  a  fixed  place  fbr  it,  and  in  a  posittoa  moA 
suitable  to  It; 

Then  ynnths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  Join 
To  placs  the  dislies,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 

Dbvdbh. 
To  log  and  set  am  stilt  more  spedflck  than  place ;  tba 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  ha 
made  to  lie; 

Here  some  design  a  mote,  while  otrten  there 
Laf  deep fhundatlone  for  a  theatre— Dryskk. 
And  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  tn  stand :  a  booh 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  |«laeed  »n  n 
downward  position  :  and  set  on  a  slielf  wht>n  plaeed<m 
one  end ;  we  fey  ooraelvee  down  on  the  ground  .  wn 
set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground ; 

Ere  r  omild 
Give  Mm  that  parting  kleis  which  I  had  «e< 
Between  two  cJiarming  words,  conies  In  my  fhther. 
SaassRARR. 

TO  LIB,  LAY. 
By  a  vntear  eimar  these  wofds  have  been  so  enm 
(bunded  as  to  deserve  some  notice.  To  lie  Is  n<>nTer, 
and  designaies  a  state:  tn  ley  is  active,  and  denotes  an 
action  on  an  o^vet ;  it  hi  properly  to  cause  in  lie :  a 
thing  Jm«  on  the  taMe ;  some  one  lays  it  on  the  tnWe: 
he  lies  with  his  fhthers ;  they  laid  hlin  with  his  fhtheiR. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  used  Miomaiicnlly,  we 
say,  a  thing  Ues  by  us  until  we  bilng  h  Into  use-  wn 
tof  It  by  for  some  fhture  pnrfMise:  we  tie  ilnwn  hi  onler 
to  repoiie ourselves;  we  top  money  di»wn  hy  way  of 
depnsite :  the  ril«f>rder  U^  in  ttte  constitntlon :  we  log 
the  III  treatment  of  othem  to  heart  -  we  He  with  the 
pereon  wi  h  whivn  we  sleep;  we  ley  a  wnrer  whh  a 
person  when  we  stake  onr  money  aealnst  hh;  Mats 
biie  off  all  the  bmls  fcefhre  they  ley  it  up.  aitd,  there- 
fbre,  the  corn  that  has  loin  in  their  nests  will  prnduoa 
nothing.*— AnnisoN.  'Tlie  church  admi's  nmie  to 
holy  ordefs  whhout  lapiwff  npnn  tliem  the  higliest  oh* 
ligations  itnagiiiable.*— Bbtbridor. 

TO  DISORDBB,  DERANOK,    DI8COVCEKT, 

DISCOMPOSE. 
Disorder  signifies  to  put  outof  ordnr;  derange.  Dram 
de  and  vai^fs  or  rea^  stgRifleB  lo  ^toulcf  Uw  nak  !• 
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«Meb  It  WM  pfawed ;  iUctmariy  to  pM  oatof  the  con- 
flwl  or  Iwriiioiiy ;  A«craijRiM,  10  put  otu  of  a  Male  or 
coiupiwur«(. 

All  lli«M  temM  expms  itoe  tdra  of  putiinc  oat  of 
onhfr;  but  tli«  ihr«e  iMier  vary  as  to  Uie  luode  nr  o)»- 
Ject  or  iliK  aciinn.  Tlie  term  disorder  it  used  In  a 
perfectly  indeAnlie  form,  and  might  be  applied  to  aiiy 
object.  Aa  every  ibiiif  aiay  be  iu  order,  so  luay  eveiy 
thing  be  diomrdtred;  yet  u  is  seMMm  used  except  in 
n^aid  to  sueli  ibliiga  aa  have  been  hi  a  natural  order. 
Dtrumg*  and  ducmmcert  are  employed  hi  aeeaking  of 
■uch  tbittp  as  liave  been  put  hito  an  aitindal  ofder. 
To  dera»ge  is  to  disorder  that  whicli  has  beensyrtema- 
tically  arrnugcd,  or  put  in  a  certain  range ;  and  to  die- 
€9neert  I*  U>  disorder  thai  which  lias  been  put  together 
by  cniicerKir  cuitrivance:  thus  the  biidy  may  be  d«s> 
mrdered ;  a  man's  allkirs  or  («pers  deranged ;  a  ichvmv 
rfisesitc*  rted.  To  discompose  is  a  species  of  dorm^e- 
•wal  in  regard  totiivial  matters:  thus  a  tucker,  a  fnil, 
or  a  cap  may  be  diseompoeed.  The  slightest  change 
of  diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender  coiijilutious : 
misfortunes  are  apt  in  derange  the  aflkirs  or  the  must 
pruapemtis:  tlie  unexpected  return  of  a  maslertohis 
Dome  discsaccrtj  tile  Hcheuies  which  have  beeu  formed 
by  Uie  dinnetfticks:  those  wlinare  particular  as  Ui  their 
appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any  pan  of  their 
dreas  diecomposed. 

Wlien  aiiplied  to  the  mind  dioordtr  and  dtramge  are 
••id  of  Uie  liiidtoct;  dioeameort  and  discompose  of  the 
Idaaaor  spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  permaneni  stale ; 
the  latter  a  leinporary  or  transient  state.  The  mind  in 
•aid  Ut  be  disordered  when  the  facuUy  of  ratincinaiioii 
it  in  any  degree  interrupted;  ^Shice  devotion  itself 
■my  disorder  the  mind,  unleas  its  heats  are  teiu|iered 
witb  eautioQ  or  prudence,  we  slkmld  be  particularly 
casaftil  to  keep  our  reason  as  ciwl  as  iMieslble.*— >Addi- 
toM.  The  intellect  is  said  lo  be  doramged  when  it  is 
brought  inui  a  pnsitive  state  of  incnpariiy  for  aciicm : 
persons  are  snmelimeatfisorderatf  in  ilieir  minds  for  a 
time  by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  nni  become 
actually  dcroMged ;  *  All  paaslon  iniiilies  a  vl<ilenl  eiiK>- 
ttoii  of  mind ;  of  courw  it  is  apt  to  derange  tlie  regular 
eoQr»«of  our  uieas.'>-Bi^ia.  A  person  is  said  lo  be 
disesiM«ri«d  who  auddenly  kises  hhi  colhsctedness  of 
tlkinkinf :  *  Ttiere  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only 
at  iPMure  and  In  retirement ;  and  whose  iiiielltictiial 
vigour  deserts  them  in  amverratlfm;  whom  inerriment 
conflises,  ami  objection  dwcsacerts.'— JonasoR.  A 
Is  raid  to  be  diecomposed  who  loses  ills  regu- 


persort 
lariiyc 


of 


But  with  tha  changcAil  tempor  of  the  skies, 
Aa  raitia  condense,  and  sniwhine  rarefies, 
80  turn  tlie  species  in  tlieir  alter*d  minds, 
GoMpsa'd  by  calms,  aod  discomposed  by  winds. 

Drvokr. 

A  aenseof  shame  la  the  most  apt  lo  diseomcoH:  the 
man  Irritable  the  temper  the  more  easily  one  is  dts- 


DEKANGSMBNT,  INSANITY,  UJNACy, 
I1ADNB;SS,  MANIA. 

Dormmgementy  fmm  the  verb  to  dorarngSj  Implies  the 
iratsiaiteof  disorder  in  the  Intellect;  iwsamitfy  nr  un- 
■DOodneMi,  implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more  or 
lesa  permanent ;  Innacf  is  a  violent  sort  of  ituanitf, 
wbleli  was  supposed  to  he  infliience«l  by  the  iiioon ; 
m^uUuss  and  sissio,  from  ilie  Oreek  pnhoiiat  to  rage, 
Inptini  insoMttf  or  Imuup  in  its  most  t'uri«nM  and  eon- 
flrmrd  ulace.  Deramred  periions  may  snmetimes  be 
perA«tly  sensible  in  every  thing  but  particular  subjeeis. 
Mmoaue  persons  are  sm»Kim*«  entirely  rasbNCd.    Jjor 

tirks  have  tlirlr  iiidd  intervals,  and  siaiwacfts  their 


MADNESS.  PHREN87,  RA6E,  FimT. 

Jfadstsoo  (V.  i>ermi^flaeM<) ;  pkreney^  m  Latin  sArf 
assu,  Greeii  ffsolns  irom  dpi^v  the  wind,  sigulfies  • 
disordered  miitd ;  rege,  In  I*  teuch  reLgt^  Latin  rekieo  ; 
/sry,  hi  Latin  furor^  ciimes  in  all  probabilily  from 
ferer  to  be  carried,  because  /ary  fiarrica  a  perMO 
away. 

Madoses  and  pkreesjf  are  used  In  the  physical  and 
moral  sense ,  rage  and  /sry  only  in  the  moral  seiiie : 
in  the  tint  case,  madness  is  a  confirmed  dernitgemenC 
lo  the  organ  of  thought;  •kremof  is  only  a  ienip(»rary 
deraiigemMit  fram  tlie  violence  of  fever:  the  rorti.>er 
Ihis  hi  the  system,  and  la,  in  general,  incurable;  tha 
latter  Is  only  occashNuU,  uad  ybMd^  10  the  power  of 
medicine. 

In  tlie  moral  sense  of  ttwse  terms  tlie  canae  la  put 
for  tlie  effect,  that  Is,  aisdscss  and  fkrenem  are  put  for 
that  excessive  violence  of  passion  by  which  ihev  are 
caused ;  and  as  rags  and  fury  are  species  of  thia 
pafttkHi,  namely,  the  aiig ly  passion,  they  are  therefore 
10  madneoe  and  pkremey  mmetimes  as  the  cause  is  to 
the  eflbct :  tlie  lormer,  imwcver,  are  so  much  mora 
violeat  than  the  latter,  na  tliey  aitiitether  destroy  the 
reoaoiih;g  faculty,  which  is  not  expressly  implied  in  tlM 
signtllcaUon  of  Itie  tatter  terms.  Moral  mudnces  dif- 
fers both  In  degree  and  dnraiion  f^oin  pk^restiy :  if  it 
spring  tVom  the  extravagance  of  rofe,  h  hursts  out  into 
every  conceivable  extravagance,  but  Uonly  transitory ; 
if  it  spring  frmu  disappointed  love,  or  any  oUier  dii«p- 
pniitied  paash>u,  it  is  aa  ptrmaiiaut  aa  dheat  physical 

*T  waa  no  IblM  heraldry  when  wsdatwdwrw 

Uar  pedigree  from  those  who  loo  nniob  knew. 

DniiBaH. 
Pkrtntf  Is  always  temporary,  but  even  more  impa* 
tiious  than  fssdacss ;  In  the  pkremsf  of  despair  men 
dnnmlt  acts  of  suicide :  in  the  pkrenejf  of  distress  and 
grief.  |ie«»ple  are  huiried  into  mauy  actions  fatal  U> 
themselves  or  others ; 

What  pkrenejf  y  shepherd,  haa  thy  sovl  poaveased  1 

DnvasM. 
Rags  relhrs  more  Immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  within  the  mind;  /ary  reAws  to  that  which 
shitws  Itself  outwardly :  a  persi»n  eontahw  or  stifles  Ma 
rage ;  but  liis/ary  breaks  nut  into  some  exierniri  mark 
of  violence:  rogo  will  sobsMeof  itself;  /sry  spenda 
itself:  a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage ;  but  hti 
farp  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  may  be  pncilled;  A 
fmritme  one  Is  deaf  to  every  ranmiHtranca ; 
Desire  not 
To  aNay  my  ragea  and  revenges  with 
Tour  ci>Mer  reasona.— SiiAK8riA,RB. 
Rage^  wlieo  applied  to  penoiis,  commonly  slgmflaa 
hichiy  liiftauied  anger;  built  may  be emulnyed  for  la- 
flauied  passiim  towards  any  iibject  which  is  specifledi 
as  a  rage  for  musick,  a  rage  for  Ihenirical  perthm- 
aiicea,  a  fashionahle  rage  lor  any  whim  of  ili«  day. 
Fary,  tliough  commonly  slpilfying  rags  Imrstlng  oi«l| 
yet  may  be  any  inipetooiis  feeling  displaying  itself  It 
extravagant  action :  as  the  Divine /sry  supposed  to  ba 
produced  upon  the  prtestcasof  A|niIIo,  by  tlie  inap^ 
ration  of  the  god,  and  the  Bacchanalian  farp,  which 
exprefslitn  de|^ts  ilie  influence  of  wine  upon  tlia  body 
and  mind , 

Confln'd  tlielr/ary  to  thoae  dark  abodea.— DaTi>B« 
In  the  Improper  application,  to  Inanimate  ohfeeti^ 
the  words  nigt  and/ary  preserve  a  similar  distinction: 
the  rags  of  the  heat  ilenntM  the  excessive  height  to 
whkh  it  is  rlsi>n ;  the/nryof  the  winds  liidtcatrs  ibeir 
vliikmt  cnmniothHi  and  turbulence :  so  m  like  mannei 
the  ragi%g  of  the  tempest  cliarncteriaes  figuratively 
its  burning  anger;  and  the  /ary  of  the  flames  marks 
their   impetuous   movements,  tlieir  wild  and  rapid 


nmtieka 

Intel  vals  of  repose. 

JDernogtment  may  sometiines  be  applied  to  tJie  tern* 
normry  confusion  of  a  rtisiurbed  mino,  which  b  not  In 
fbll  posMSkikui  of  all  ita  (hcnllUM :  madmeae  may  some* 
tfmes  be  the  resiili  of  violently  Inflamed  passhma: 
■i>4  ai«atA  may  b^  applied  in  any  vehement  aitacbnieiit 
arbicli  taki-a possession  of  the  mind;  'The  locmnolive 
■Mirfs  of  an  Engllslinian  circiilaties  his  penon,  and  of 
aoufse  his  cash.  Into  every  qtiaitar  of  toe  kingdom.*— 
^oMaaiitjuto 


TO  CONFOUND,  TO  TONPUSE. 

Confound  and  cmfuee  are  both  derived  front  diflbrsnl 
parts  of  tile  same  verb,  namely,  conftmdo  and  iu  par- 
ticiple confosne.  signifying  to  p«»ur  or  mix  together 
without  design  that  which  oucht  10  be  distincU 

Coitfennd  I  as  an  active  sense;  confuse  a  neuter  or 
reflectivf!  sense:  a  peraoo  cemfvnadM  one  thing  With 


Mt 
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I  to  the  lempMl  make  the  polet  reaound, 
And  the  conflicting  eleio«nu  ceufammdj—Dnnrnv. 
ObJecM  become  eo^fmM9iy  or  o  pefMm  e«itfm»n  bim- 
■elf:  It  ia  aonminon  ermiirauiORg  ignorant  peofile  to 
c^^fotmd  names,  and  among  children  to  have  their 
ideaa  confuted  on  commencing  a  new  etudy ; 
A  €ot^u»*d  report  pawed  tiirough  my  can; 
But  full  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream, 
it  vanished  ui  Uie  bu«*uees  of  the  day.— Lib. 
The  present  age  is  dinUnKuished  by  nothing  so  much 
AS  by  M^oMMdimg  all  distinctions,  which  u  a  great 
aoHive  of  cM^Mtim  In  men's  iuiercoune  with  each 
other,  both  la  publlck  and  private  life. 


CONFUSION,  DISOUDES. 
Cenffuitn  signifies  the  stale  of  being  amftmrnied 
or  €9Hf»»ed  (o.  To  eonfimnd) ;  duorder^  compounded 
of  the  privative  dis  and  order^  signifies  tlie  revene  of 
order. 

C0a/m»in  is  to  diMrder  as  the  species  to  tlie  genus : 
tamfuMn,  supposes  the  aiisence  of  all  order ;  du^rder 
the  derangement  of  order :  there  is  always  dit^rder  in 
*onfu»i4tu,  but  not  always  em^tuum  In  distrdtr :  a 
routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous  mob,  will  be  in  e0afiuwn 
and  will  create  C0m/u*im* : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  In  eot^fkHan  kMl, 
A  worid  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast 

DaroBM.  . 
A  whisper  (w  an  HI  timed  motion  of  an  individual  con- 
Mitutes  dimrdtr  in  a  selitml.  or  in  an  anny  that  is 
^brnwn  up;  '  When  yon  betrald  a  man's  alTairs  tliroujeh 
negligeiice  and  misconduct  involved  In  ditwder^  you 
■alofally  conclude  that  lili  ruin  approaches.'— Blaie. 


DtFFERENCB,   VARIETY,   DIVERSITY, 
MBOLBY. 

Difemce  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  diflTerlng : 
•ertfety,  front  eansM  or  very,  in  Latin  varimt^  pro- 
bably comes  from  votm  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  is  the  best  cmMeiii  of  vmrietf ;  diatrtitji^  in  Lailn 
dtversitM, comes  from  ditfrUt  com|ioiiiHliMl  of  di  ond 
verto^  signifying  the  quality  of  being  asunder;  viedUy 
coiiitts  fnmi  the  word  msd^  which  is  but  a  change 
ftotti  vuMgUt  WIS,  9lc 

Dijferema  aod  oarietjf  seem  to  He  In  the  things  them- 
aelves;  diotrsUf  and  medley  are  creatud  either  by  .nc- 
cident  or  design :  a  diferenee  may  lie  in  two  o1»|qci« 
only ;  a  variciv  caun«K  exist  wltlwut  an  OMcniblneu :  a 
dijterenet  is  discovered  bv  means  of  a  cuiHiKirison 
wTiich  the  mind  fonns  of  oDjecbi  to  |irevent  confiiAiun ; 
wrieiif  strikes  on  tlie  mind,  and  pkmsesthu  inisieiiiailon 
Whh  ninny  agreeable  Images :  it  la  0(>|ioM?d  tti  dull  uni. 
fonnity:  the  acute  nbeerver  traces  difetencet.  how- 
over  minute,  In  llienbjecbi  of  hb  research,  and  by  this 
means  is  (enabled  to  class  them  under  tlieir  gene'mi  or 

Ciniciilsr  heads ;  '  Wliere  the  Ihitli  of  the  llofv  f  ;hiin:h 
oni*,a<<iJ>reiiee  between  aistnnwtif  tlw  church  doiri 
no  harm.'— Hook sa.  *  Nature  atfordMSUchan  iMiiiiUi- 
varietf  ill  every  thiiic  which  exisu>,  thai  if  we  do  ii.>t 
perceiv«;  it,  Uie  fault  is  in  ourselves;  *  ffoiii*fr  dm:s  n<a 
only  outnlrine  all  oilier  poets  in  tlie  variety^  hut  al^i  in 
the  nnvfiiy,  of  hlscharaciera.'— Addi80.*«.  Dtnfrntg 
arises  from  an  aaseinblage  of  objects  nainrully  cum 
trasted;  *Tlie  gnodiitfes  of  tlie  Siipreinc  IWiliig  in  no 
le«s  aecn  In  the  dmwiiyy  tliaii  in  llie  mnlthtul^  of  liv- 
ing creatures.'— AoDiaoN.  A  medUy  is  |inMiiir»«l  Ity 
an  aMeuiblaffe  of  objerts  so  ill  aiiiieii  ns*  ui  iiriMluce  a 
ludicrous  effect;  '  What  unnatural  motlona  ami  coun- 
Hir-fermeiita  must  such  a  meMey  of  Inteiiiijcrauce  pro- 
duce in  the  body  ?'— Addison. 

Dioernity  vxt«u  in  tlie  laates  or  opinions  of  iii«;n ;  a 
medlfw  is  produced  by  tiie  concurrence  of  such  lusiei* 
or  opiiiknis  as  can  In  no  wise  cnaleace :  witern  the 
minds  of  men  are  disengaged  frmn  tlie  amiroi  ni*  au- 
thority, thf^re  will  be  a  gieat  diwraily  oro|unio»ii; 
where  a  nniiiber  of  men  come  toguiher  witii  HiJfertHt 
habibi,  we  may  eip<*et  to  find  a  medley  of  cliaraciura ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  cohair  ogreeahle 
to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a 

*  Vide  AbbeOirard :  **  Difference,  diversity  variety 
bijiBrrun.** 


ridiculous  Bicdiqr  of  eoloofi  and  omameiila.  Aitwm 
tity  of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable  distance  In  the  aiill- 
nees  of  the  evening,  will  Iiave  an  agreeable  odtect  oa 
the  ear ;  a  mtdley  of  noises,  whether  Iraard  near  or  ■! 
a  distance,  must  always  bo  harsh  and  odtatBivei 


'   DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

Dijfemue  (v.  Difference)  lies  in  the  thing;  d£ttiBe- 
(iMi  (e.  n  •ketrtet)  Is  the  art  of  the  person ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  m  tin 
eflbct;  the  dtatmcCtea  rests  on  the  differemee;  ttaoaa 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a  dietimeUem 
without  a  d^ffereneef  or  wIm  make  no  duUmettam  wtta% 
there  ia  a  dtfferetiee.  Sometimes  dietinetufm  b  pot  for 
the  ground  of  diatinctieny  which  brings  it  neaier  in 
sense  Ui  difference^  In  which  case  tJie  former  is  a  ape* 
cles  of  tlie  latter :  a  difference  la  either  external  or 
internal ;  a  d«stiacCi0ii  la  always  external :  we  haw 
differenetf  In  character,  and  dietinctiene  in  dress:  tho 
d^ffertntc  between  profession  and  practice,  thiHigb  veiy 
considerable.  Is  oiten  loet  sight  of  by  the  profeaaors  oir 
Christianity;  In  ihe  sight  of  God,  tliere  Is  no  rank  er 
diatinctiou  that  will  screen  a  man  fhMS  the  am 
sequences  of  unrepented  sius; 

O  son  of  "TydeiiB,  eeaae!  be  wise,  and  see 
Uow  vast  thad^'rajweof  the  goda  and  thee. 

Potb. 

*  When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I  presently 
grew  coocelted  of  tlie  argument,  and  wa*  just  prupar- 
ing  10  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of  parHn* 
nient,  for  opening  the  freedom  of  our  lowiia  and  irades 
for  taking  away  all  mauiicr  of  dietimUietu  belwwa 
the  naUves  and  foreigners.'— Stbbls. 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  8EPARATEL 

Difference  Iv.  7b  d^er^  very)  Is  opposed  to  riml 
litiide;  there  is  no  difference  between  objects  i ' 
lutely  alike:  dietimctneee  (e.  Te  aketrnet)  k  o{<f 
to  identity;  tliere  can  be  no  dietnuUen  where  tiien 
la  only  one  and  the  same  being:  eepsratian  m  oppiwed 
to  unity ;  there  can  be  no  eeparaUmu  between  <dijecls 
tliai  coalesce  or  adhere:  tliinp  may  be  d^eremt  and 
not  diettHCt^  or  dtetinct  and  not  different :  d^erent  is 
said  altfigeiher  of  the  Internal  properties  of  iMubb; 
dietinei  lit  said  of  things  as  objects  oi  vision,  orati  they 
appear  either  to  tlie  eye  or  tlie  uilnd :  whra  two  or 
more  thIniQB  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  df|tar*> 
CMC,  but  tliey  are  nut  dUUwU  ;  but  w  hatever  is  seen  aa 
two  or  more  tilings,  each  complete  in  liaelf,  b  ifirffVrt, 
although  it  may  not  be  different :  two  mads  are  sai4 
to  be  different  which  run  in  different  directions,  bat 
they  may  init  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a  map:  <m  tho 
otiicr  hand,  two  mods  are  said  to  be  dietinei  wlica 
ihfy  are  observed  as  two  mads  to  run  in  thesana 
dirfction,  but  they  need  not  in  any  particular  to  ha 
different :  two  stars  of  different  magnitndM  may.  In 
ctirmin  dirf^tiiins,  appear  aa  mie,  In  which  caae  ibcgr 
an:  d(fferent^  but  not  distinct ;  two  books  on  the  aanM 
auhj(*ct,  and  by  tiie  same  autlmr,  but  not  wrUteo  ia 
ciiniiiiuation  of  each  other,  are  ourtiact  books,  but  not 
different; 

No  liostllc  arms  approach  your  happy  ground ; 
Far  different  b  my  fate.— Dbyobm. 

Wlmt  is  eeparnte  must  In  Its  nature  be  generailT 
distinct;  but  everything  b  not  eenarmie  which  to 
diHtnct:  When  houses  are  aaparsla  they  are  itbvioasty 
distinct;  but  they  may  IVeqiiently  be  distinU  wbca 
tiiey  are  not  positively  sepamted :  the  disUnU  ia  inarfc- 
cd  ffiit  hy  srnne  external  sign,  which  deit^nninea  ita 
befinnliig  and  Its  end  ;  the  spparaU  is  that  which  ia 
K«i  a)Kirt,  and  to  he  seen  by  itsi'lf :  distinct  b  a  term 
naed  only  In  deteniiiriing  tlie  singnlnrity  or  plurality  of 
obJi<cfa;  ilie  seuarate  only  in  regard  to  their  proximt|f 
or  to  dbianee  m>m  each  other;  we  apeak  of  having  a 
dietinct  household,  but  of  living  In  eeparmU  apart- 
nienta ;  of  dl villi nc  one's  subject  into  dietinct  lirada 
or  of  making  things  bito  separate  parcels:  the  bntto 
and  soul  are  different^  inaainuch  as  they  have  i((jp 
ferent  properthff  .  they  are  dietima  Inasmuch  as  ili^ 
have  marks  by  which  tliey  may  be  distuuruiMked,  aaL 
atdeath  they  wiU  be  eenamU,' 


ENOUSH   STN0NYMC8. 


Bk  wtp^r^U  tioopi  let  vrery  ImiIm'  call, 

Baeli  ttreiifltlieo  ench,  uj»d  all  eocoumge  all ; 

What  chief  or  loldier  of  llie  iiuiii*rous  band, 

Ot  bravely  flahta  or  ill  obeyt  cotuitiaiid, 

Wliea  thus  £sUnu  they  war,  aooa  aliall  ba  knovro. 

POPB. 

DIFFESENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVEH8,  SUNDRY, 
VARIOUS. 

All  theM  temia  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
(v.  7to  diger,  vary) :  but  diferwmt  la  the  moK  bidell- 
nite  of  all  tboae  terms,  aa  im  otfke  la  ratlter  to  define 
tbe  quality  tiian  the  number,  and  b  equally  apoileable 
to  Aw  and  many ;  It  ia  oppoeed  to  Angularity,  but  the 
other  teraia  are  enipinyed  pnntively  to  espnam  many. 
SntrmLt  Ttwn  to  «eo«r,  slgnificB  eitlit  or  made  liiui 


many ;  they  mav  be  either  d^ereui  or  alikt: :  tiiere 
may  be  tettral  dtfli;rent  thirms,  or  several  thlnce  alike : 
but  tliere  eamiiit  be  several  dWere  tliiiigd,  for  me  word 
divere  aignifies  properly  many  d^erent.  SuHdrjf,  from 
Mwnder  or  apart,  sigiilfles  many  thinp  eeatterd  or  at 
a  dtotance,  whether  m  it  rcgarde  time  or  epace.  Fa- 
riMw  expreapes  not  only  a  gieater  number,  but  a  greater 
dtoaratCy  ttiao  all  tlie  reat. 

The  aame  thing  often  aflbeti  tUftrenl  peraons  d^er- 
mUlf  :  an  individual  may  be  affected  reveral  times  In 
Ibe  same  way ;  or  particular  persons  may  be  affected 
at  vtndrf  times  and  In  divere  manneia ;  Uie  ways  in 
which  men  are  aflbeted  are  so  vortaiw  as  not  to  admit 
of  enuraeratkin :  it  hi  mit  so  much  to  understand  dif- 
ftrent  langua^a  as  to  underatand  several  different 
languages ;  *  It  la  antonlslitiic  to  eonairier  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descena  from  the  parent  to  the 
jouiif ,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ttie  leaving 
a  poa^ty  .'^  A  ooisor.  *■  The  biahop  lias  several  oourta 
onder  him,  and  may  vinit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  hia 
dioceas.' — BkAGKSTONK.  Divers  miides  nave  been 
■uggteigd  and  tried  for  tlie  good  education  of  youth, 
but  most  of  too  tlieoreticat  a  nature  to  admit  or  being 
reduced  suceeasAiUy  u»  practi  x ;  *  In  the  frmtie  and 
aonstitutfmi  of  the  eoeleslastical  polity,  there  are  divers 
ranks  and  degnses.' — IIlacestoiib.  An  incorrect 
writer  omits  avadry  articles  that  belong  to  a  aiate- 
nant; 

Fat  otlves  of  ««adr|r  sorts  appear. 

Of  aaadryaliapes  tlieir  unauous  uerrica  bear. 
DaToaif. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  Introduced 
kitn  fomilles  by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  tbe  iufiuilely  various  allurements  for  upending 
■MMieT  which  are  held  out  to  the  young  mid  the 
thoughtless;  *As  land  Is  improved  bv  sowing  it  with 
vartaw  seeds,  so  b  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with  dif- 
fttent  studies.*— MxLMOTH  (LeUts  ^f  PUvif). 

DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 
Differemi  is  positive,  walika  Is  neeative:  we  look  at 
what  la  differevL,  and  draw  a  comparison ;  Iwt  that 
which  is  uHliks  needa  no  comparison :  a  thing  ia  aaid 
Co  l>e  differemt  from  every  otlier  thing,  or  vndike  to  any 
thing  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
oInrkNisly  conveys  leaa  to  the  mind  ihan  the  former; 
*Ilow  diffemu  bi  the  view  of  past  life  in  the  mmt  who 
fa  grown  oU  In  knowledge  and  wiadom  fVoni  that  of 
Idm  who  ia  grown  oU  in  ignorance  aad  fully.'— An- 


Bow  lar  aalOe  those  chlelb  of  race  divine, 
Bow  vast  tbe  diff*renee  of  thdr  deeds  and  mine. 

Pon. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 
Ciavjra,  In  Freneb  ekamgsr^  Is  probably  derived  from 
die,  middle  Latin  cambio  to  exekarngSy  slfnifVinf  to 
take  one  Ihlnr  for  anotlier ;  mUsr,  fmm  tlie  Latin  alter 
•notficf,  siffiiiflea  to  make  a  thing  otberwiw;  varf^  in 
VaZln  varia  to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probability 
feom  varus  a  spot  or  aoeekle,  which  destroya  uni- 
fcnniry  of  appearance  in  any  surface. 

We  ekamge  n  thing  by  nutting  another  in  lla  place ; 
we  altar  a  thing  by  making  It  dlAuent  from  what  It 
was  befiire;  we  varu  it  by  aUertur  it  In  dllferent 
tn  and  at  dimront  times  we  ekoMge  onr 
I  wtaoevar  #o  put  on  otlien:  the  taUor  altars 


clotbea  which  are  found  not  to  fit;  and  tie  variss  iba 
fluliton  of  making  tliem  wimnever  be  makes  new.  A 
man  changes  hia  habits,  altera  his  conduct,  and  variea 
his  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking,  acci>rding  to  clr- 
cunistance3 ;  *  The  general  remedy  of  those  who  ava 
uneasy  without  knowing  the  cause  la  change  of  place ' 
— JoaasoM. 

All  thInp  are  but  alter'dy  nothing  dies : 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  flies; 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  di«pu«esa*d, 
And  kMlgea,  wliere  It  llgbia,  in  man  cr  beaaL 
DavnaR. 
*  In  every  work  of  tbe  hnagination,  the  disposition  of 
parts,  the  Insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decftra- 
tfcms,  may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  pro 
priety.'— JonasoN. 

A  thing  ia  changed  without  aUering  Its  kind ;  fl  la 
altered  witliout  destroying  its  identity ;  and  it  Is  varied 
witliimt  destroying  the  similarity.  We  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a  habitation;  we  aitor 
our  bouse,  but  it  still  remains  tlie  came  house ;  we 
varjf  tbe  manner  of  painting  and  decorathm,  but  it 
may  strongly  resemble  tbe  manner  In  which  it  baa 
been  before  executed. 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VldSSITUDB. 

Change  (v.  Ta  change^  alter)  Is  both  tn  vtetsctfada 
and  variation  as  the  genus  to  the  s|iecies.  Every 
varta<t4»n  or  vicissitude  Is  a  changa,  but  every  changa 
Is  not  a  vartstion  or  «ict>«f  t«d« ;  vicissitude^  In  Freiicb 
vicissitude^  Latin  vidnsttudst  ftom  vidssim  by  tuni% 
signifies  changing  alternately. 

Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing  to  be  the  same  : 
variation  consists  in  being  different  at  dlflerent  times ; 
vicissitude  in  being  alternately  or  rectprotally  difilifrant 
and  tlie  aame.  AU  created  tlilngi  are  liable  to  change  ; 
old  thiiifi  poaa  awny,  all  tliiiiga  become  new:  the 
bamhura  of  men,  like  the  elenieiita,  are  expoaed  la 
perpetual  variations :  hunmu  affiiirs,  like  the  seasonal 
are  subject  lo  fteqiient  vicissitudes. 

Changes  In  gnvemments  or  fanillles  are  seldom  at* 
tended  with  any  gofid  effi*et ;  '  How  strangely  are  tba 
opinions  of  men  altered  by  a  change  In  their  oimdi- 
tion.'— BLAia.  Variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmoa* 
phere  are  Indicated  by  tlie  barometer  or  ihennometer; 
*  One  of  the  company  afllrmed  to  ua  he  had  actually 
enclosed  tlie  liquor,  round  In  a  coquette's  hemt,  in  a 
small  tube  made  after  the  maimer  of  a  wenther-gliise  ; 
but  that  instend  of  acquainting  him  with  the  varia- 
tions of  tbe  aimofpliere,  it  sh«iwed  him  the  qualltlea 
of  those  persons  wlm  entered  the  room  wtiere  It  stood.* 


— AoDisoN.  Flciesitudes  of  a  painful  nature  are  V 
dangerous  than  those  which  elevate  men  to  an  unusual 
state  of  grandeur.  Ry  tlie  former  they  are  brought  tt» 
a  sense  of  themselves ;  by  the  latter  tliey  are  carried 
beyond  themselves; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
GrateftU  vtcissttads,  like  day  and  night. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 
Variation  denotes  the  act  of  varying  (v.  7b  change)  ; 
varietu  denotes  the  quality  of  vsryiajTi  or  tbe  tnli^ 
varied.  The  aatronnmer  observes  tiie  ean'attsiis  ia 
the  heavens ;  the  phlkiaopher  observes  the  oortatiMia 
in  the  climate  from  year  tn  year ;  *  The  idea  of  eafia- 
Uon  (as  a  constituent  in  bealMy),  without  attending  so 
accurately  to  the  manner  of  oariatiem^  has  led  Mr. 
Hnaarth  to  consider  angular  fiiures  as  beatitlAil.'— 
BvKKB.  Fartoty  Is  pteaslnc  to  all  persons,  but  to  nana 
so  much  aa  the  young  and  the  flekk»:  there  la  an  la- 
finite  varrrCv  in  every  species  of  objects  animate  or 
Inanimate;  'As  to  the  mlonrs  usually  found  in  beau* 
tifiil  bodies,  It  may  be  dldlcult  to  ascertain  them,  ba- 
cause  in  the  several  parte  of  nature  there  la  an  lufiniia 
earicCir.'—BuEKa. 

INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 
Jndistinet  la  netatlve;  It  marka  alinply  the  want  of 
dietinetness ;  confused  Is  pnaitlve;  k  marks  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  indistinctneos.  A  thing  may  he  radta* 
(met  without  being  eonfuoed ;  but  It  cannot  be  sen* 
faoed  without  being  inSstinet :  two  things  may  be  te- 
dul»«t,  or  not  easily  diaitngulabed  IVom  each  otbflr; 
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iM  many  thln|*,  or  pwts  of  the  Mine  things,  are  eon- 
Ik9«A:  two  Jenera  In  a  word  may  be  imdifthict;  biti 
■te  whole  writings  or  many  wiirdt  are  eonfwted; 
iouiMie  are  nuft^ctnct  whicti  rench  our  ears  only  In 
pert:  but  tlwy  are  confuted  If  they  cooie  In  great 
BtmiMre  and  out  of  all  order.  We  tee  objeeu  indiM- 
tinctlw  when  we  cannot  lee  all  ibe  fearurev  by  whicli 
they  wouU  be  diatlniuWied  Iroui  all  otqectt ;  '  When 
«  volaime  of  iraveta  is  opened,  noUiing  is  found  but 
aucb  iwneral  accounts  as  leave  no  dittimct  idea  behind 
tbein.*— JoBiiaoM.  We  aeo  an  ul^ect  eei^wcdty  when 
•very  |ttrt  is  so  blended  with  tlie  other  that  iio  one  f'ca- 
lure  can  be  dlstiiiguitflied ;  *  He  that  eniem  a  town  at 
night  and  surveys  it  in  the  uiontiii|,  then  hastens  to 
another  place,  may  please  himself  lor  a  time  with  a 
hasty  change  of  scene  and  a  confuted  reineuibraoce 
«f  palaces  and  cburobes.*— Jobnson.  By  ineana  of 
peat  dHtance  ol^ects  become  indutinUi  bom  a  de- 
Btt  in  sight  ol^jecta  become  luon  c«i0i««d. 


TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLBND,  CONFOUND. 
Mix  b  Id  German  wwdkm,  Latin  miteeoy  Greek 
irfoyw,  Hebrew  JJYO  *  «m#ie,  in  Greek  luyv^is,  is  but 
a  variation  of  mix ;  hlemd^  In  German  blemden.  to  das- 
ale,  coflMs  friMB  Mm»<  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  w 
confuse  olyects  in  a  general  way;  conSeiatd^  (v.  Ovii- 
/mim{}. 

'  Mix  is  bare  a  general  and  indeflnite  term,  signirying 
riaiply  to  put  together :  but  we  may  mix  two  or  several 
Aingi ;  we  mingU  several  objects :  things  are  mixed 
»  as  to  lime  all  distlnctkm ;  but  they  may  be  mingled 
and  yet  retain  a  diiiinction :  liquids  mix  so  as  to  be- 
•onie  one,  and  individuals  m*  in  a  crowd  ao  as  to  be 
iMt; 

Can  imagination  bnaat. 

Amid  Its  gav  creation,  hues  like  hen. 

Or  can  It  mix  tliem  with  that  matchless  skill, 

And  lose  tliem  in  each  otiier  ?->Thojison. 

1%!ngs  are  mingUd  together  of  different  sixes  if  they 

tte  in  the  same  sfiol,  but  Uiey  may  siiU  [ 


There  aa  £  imm'd  witJi  carolev  slept  and  slow, 
Tbe  sita^iv  noias  came  softea'd  from  below. 

GOUISMITB. 

Tb  himd  Is  only  partially  to  sh'x,  as  colours  bUnd 
which  fall  Into  each  other :  to  confound  Is  to  mix  In  a 
wrong  way,  as  objects  of  sight  ore  confounded  when 
Hbtf  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 

To  sttx  and  minfle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
altfects,  eicept  in  poetry:  In  blemd  and  eoi^found  are 
tienial  operations,  and  princi|ially  employed  on  spi- 
ritual subjects:  Urns,  events  and  ctrcumstajicea  are 
Mmtfsd  tngetiier  In  a  narrative ; 
But  happy  they !  the  liappiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
Thomsoh. 
The  Ideas  of  the  lanorant  are  co-founded  in  most 
cases,  but  particularly  when  they  attempt  to  think  for 


And  kmg  the  gods,  we  know. 
Have  gntdg*d  Uiee,  Ca»ar,  to  tlie  worid  below, 
Wbara  fiaud  and  rapine,  right  and  wroag,  Mi^emid. 

DavDaa. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

Mixture  Is  the  thing  mixed  («.  TV  mix);  mtUff, 
from  fluiddfs  or  svrddle,  signifies  what  comes  between 
■Dodier;  mieeetianf,  In  Latin  iRtse«Uaii«tt«,  from 
tdocoo  to  Skis,  signilles  also  a  mixture. 

Tiie  mixtttre  is  general ;  whatever  objects  can  be 
mUud  will  fiirm  a  mtsCars ;  n  medlev  is  a  mixture  of 
things  not  lit  to  be  siir«d :  and  a  mueeUamy  is  a  mix- 
far*  of  many  dillerent  ibings.  Flour,  water,  and  emrs 
nay  form  a  mixture^  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  iftio 
Ibesa  weic  added  all  s<trts  of  spices,  it  wouM  form  a 
medtep!  'In  great  villanles,  lliere  is  often  such  a  mix- 
ture of  the  fiiol,  as  qnlta  spoHs  tlie  wliole  project  of 
lie  knare.*— fiooTH. 

More  oft  In  fool*'  and  mndmen*s  hands  than  sages, 

flbe  seeuif  a  medUjf  of  all  ages.— Swirr. 
Mieeellumg  is  a  species  of  miztuie  applicable  only  to 


intellectual  svl^eeiB :  the  miteeilanemu  Is  nfppaaan  li 
tiiai  which  Is  svstemalically  arranged :  essays  are  ■«»- 
eellaneous  In  distinction  frtmi  works  on  one  panieolar 
subject ;  '  A  writer,  whose  design  is  no  cdthprehenava 
and  mieetUmuoue  as  Uiat  of  an  essayist,  may  acceo- 
modate  himself  with  a  loptck  from  every  scene  of  life.* 
—JoHHsoa. 


PROMI8CUOUB,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

Prmmtseuome^  ia  Latin  promioeumef  ftam  yrwrfsese 
or  pro  and  ensecs  to  mingle,  signllles  tlioroughly  min- 
gled ;  indioeriminoU,  from  the  Latin  m  privative  aad 
dtseriflMii  a  dlA»reiice,  signifies  wittaait  nny  dltletcaea. 

l*romioouems  is  appMed  to  any  number  of  diftoctf 
ob^tetn  mixed  togetlier; 

Victois  and  vanquishM  yAn  fromiscnout  cries 

Pops. 
JVrdiscrisiiaaes  Is  only  applied  to  tba  action  la  wtiicft 
one  d<ies  not  dlscriminaie  didereni  ob>icta :  a  lualii' 
tude  la  termed  prmmtMeuoutj  as  chaiaeteriaiag  tfea 
thing;  liie  use  of  difl^renl  things  fiirthe  smtie  par* 
pose,  or  of  the  same  tilings  for  different  piivpiisca,  is 
termed  iadiscrtrnMote,  as  clmracleriaiiig  the  pvaoa: 
tilings  become  jprMnscases  by  tlie  waui  of  design  in 
any  one;  they  ai«  nidtscrisiTaels  by  the  tbult  of  aaf 
one :  planis  of  all  descriptions  are  ki  be  found  ^rv 
miaewouelff  situated  in  the  beds  of  a  garden  :  it  b  «'ol^ 
to  tevel  any  charge  indiecrimimatoif  against  all  the 


mentbers  of  any  community  or  iirofessimi ; 
indiotriminaU  dislributi<Hi  of  misery,  mormlisu  liase 
alwayN  derived  one  of  tlieir  strongest  naoral  i 
for  a  future  suia.*-  " 


IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INORDINATKL 
INTEMPERAl^. 

Irregular^  that  Is  literally  not  regnUr^  marka  merely 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality;  dmordorl^,  tbat  k 
literally  out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a  poai> 
Uvely  bad  quality.  What  is  irregular  iisay  be  mi  ffcai 
the  nature  of  the  tiling ;  what  is  dcserdcrly  is  rendered 
so  by  smne  external  circumstance.  Tliiasi  are  pfainied 
irregularbu  for  want  of  design :  tJie  beat  troops  are 
apt  to  be  iigorderlff  in  a  long  march.  Irregultr  and 
dtoorderly  are  taken  in  a  moni  as  well  as  a  uatoral 
sense;  tnerdiffals,  which  signiftei  also  put  out  of 
order,  is  employed  only  In  the  nntrai  sense.  What  is 
irregular  is  contrary  to  the  rule  thai  is  estabfished,  or 


Ottchl  to  be ;  what  Is  dieordertf  fa  conirery  to  the 
order  that  has  existed ;  what  is  tsordnicce  is  conlraty 
to  the  order  that  Is  prescribed ;  what  is  inUnrperute  ii 
etmtrmry  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. Our  habile  are  irregular  which  are  not 
citoformable  to  the  laws  of  social  sncietir ;  *  In  youth 
there  is  a  certain  irrejndwritf  and  agitation  by  no 
means  unbecoiuinfr.'— HaLntfra  (i..eU*r»  of  Pfnre). 
Our  practices  will  be  dieordertf  when  we  fbllnw  tba 
blind  imiNilsc  of  [lassion ;  *•  The  minds  of  Iwd  men  are 
diserdfr/y.*— Blair.  Our  desires  will  be  iuar^nate 
wlien  iliey  are  not  under  the  comrol  of  reaann  guided 
by  religion ;  *hordina(o  pnsskNis  are  Ibe  great  die- 
turberi  of  life.*— Blaib.  Oiir  Indulgenelea  will  be  ta- 
Umperuu  wiien  we  consult  nothing  but  mir  appetites; 
•  Persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money, 
the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  hit  revels,  and  I  dara 
underuke  all  iheir  giant  like  objectforis  sball  vanish.' 
— doDTB.  Young  piMiple  are  apt  tu  ctmtract  vreguiMt 
habits  if  net  placed  under  the  care  of  diaercci  and 
sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  rwulMlaaa 
of  domestick  life :  children  are  naturally  pttMie  to  be> 
come  dieordorljf^  If  not  perpetually  niuler  the  eye  oT  a 
master:  It  Is  tlie  lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ares  aad 
stations  to  have  inordinate  desires,  which  require  a 
emisiant  ehacit  so  aa  to  prevem  intemperata  condnei 
of  any  kind. 

SEaUEL,  CLOSE. 
Atfnellsaspeeiesofefsss;  it  is  that  wMch  fhUowa 
by  way  of  termiimiinn ;  bo:  the  clese  is  almply  dug 
which  eUseo,  or  itiiM  an  end  to  any  ihkia.  There  can- 
mn  be  a  oepul  without  a  cJsse,  but  ttM>re  niav  be  • 
doee  H^ithout  a  oofoeL  A  story  may  have  either  a 
ee^mei  or  a  done ,  when  the  end  is  deiacheif  fVom  ihn 
b^lnnlaf  so  aa  to  fiiHnw,  It  is  noofnel;  if  the  hMlm> 
ning  and  end  are  uniiitemiplcd,  it  is  almpjy  •  fU^ 
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Wtoa  a  work  la  puUtehed  in  distinct  parts,  those 
Vfaicli  foilow  at  tlie  end  may  be  termed  the  setfuel:  if 
It  appears  all  at  once,  the  omcludiiig  iMges  are  the 
al0$4.   TIMS  same  dbuiieiioii  between  Uiese  words  is 
pNflcrved  iu  tlieir  figui  alive  applicailun ; 
If  Mack  scandal  or  fiiul-rac*d  reprfmeh 
Aiteiid  tbe  «cf  ice<  of  your  liopaaiihio, 
Vour  loeer  ouibroeuMuii  aball  acquittaace  ma. 
taaasraAaa. 

Bpeady  dealhf 
Tlie  dotM  of  an  my  miseries,  aiid  tlie  balm. 
,  HiLToa, 

TO  END,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 

To  bring  any  tklng  to  iia  last  pnlat  is  Uie  eommon 
IdW  la  iJie  MiftiiUlcailon  of  Uiese  leruM. 

To  end  Is  tbe  simple  action  of  piitling  an  «it4  tn, 
wMhoatauy  collateral  idea ;  ii  is  liierefure  tbe  g«*nerick 
lerai.  To  ciMs  is  to  end  gradually,  or  by  sbutUiig  in, 
"    ^  we  speak  of  tt»*itt£  the  tear,  or  of  a  scene 


Omtco,  Acamas,  in  fVont  appear, 
And  CBnouiaua  and  Tlioou  cl9»«  tbe  rear.— Povk. 
to  t$rminaU  iB  taeud  in  a  speciack  ataiiner,  lience 
w  sprak  Willi  propilety  of  a  road  or  a  line  termi- 
MiiMf ;  *  As  1  bad  a  mind  to  kimw  Im>w  eacb  of  tliese 
iMds  Urwimntedt  t  >iiMed  mys<ar  witb  Uie  a«aenibiy 
Ibat  were  in  tiie  flower  and  vlgiiur  of  their  age,  atal 
called    ilieiuselves   tlie   baud   of  tovers.*— Addikom. 
Tbey  preserve  this  distindioii  ui  tbe  luurul  applicaiii>ii. 
Ttaere  are  jienNins  even  iu  civilized  countries  so  igno- 
not  as,  like  tbe  brutes,  ui  end  llteir  lives  as  I  bey  began 
Iheai,  witliout  one  ratiotnU  rellecik>n ; 
Greece  In  lier  single  heroes  strove  in  vain, 
Now  br»ts  oppuve  ihee,  and  Uiou  must  be  slain : 
Bo  sliall  nty  days  in  one  ml  teiiour  run, 
And  Md  witb  sorrows  as  tbey  flret  begun.— Pops. 
The  Clirtstiaii  cUtt  his  career  of  acUva  duty  only 
with  tlie  failure  of  Ids  bodi^  powers ; 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  sIsss^DavMa. 
A  penmii  end»  a  disfpuie,  or  puts  an  sad  to  it,  by  yieU- 
lag  ibe  subject  of  cont^t ;  he  ItrminiUn  the  dls)»ule 
bf  emering  imo a  cfwipmiiilse  ;  'Tlie  wlvdom  of  tills 
warld,  its  designs  and  elHcacy,  isnntfiMtsoa  this  able 


Ein),  EXTBEHITT. 
Both  tbese  words  imply  the  last  of  those  parts  which 
caaaiiAute  a  thing;  but  the  snd  designates  iliat  pan 
pnarally;  the  estrBmilf  marks  tlie  particular  poiiii. 
TtmexirtmHf  la  IVoui  ilie  LaUn  •%tremn»  tlie  very  lavt 
Md,  that  which  is  ouienniMi.  Hence  the  nd  may  be 
said  of  that  which  bounds  any  thing ;  but  extrcmiiiy 
of  tbat  which  extends  (hriliest  from  us :  we  may  speak 
of  tlie  endM  of  Uiat  which  Is  circular  in  lie  form,  or  of 
tkat  which  baa  no  speciAck  fonu ; 
How  with  full  fnree  tlie  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
DmwM  to  an  aicli,  and  joins  Uie  doubling  siuts.—Popa. 
We  apeak  of  the  estremiUes  of  Uiat  onlv  which  Is 
■BPfMsed  to  project  lengUiwise ;  'Our  female  pro- 
ioMufS  w«r«,all  ilie  last  summer  so  laken  up  with  the 
lasivoeemeiit  of  their  (letticoais,  that  they  hod  not 
ttane  to  atiend  u>  any  thing  else;  but  having  at  length 
aoficieiitly  ad<irned  ilieir  lower  parts,  they  now  begin 
to  tuni  «lieir  thoughts  upon  tbe  other  cztrsmtCy.'— Ao 

Tbe  eitd  is  opposed  to  tbe  beginning;  the  cxtreimlir 
la  tha  eentre  or  point  frmn  whlcli  we  reckon.  When 
a  Man  to  said  to  go  to  Uie  md  of  a  journey  or  to  the 
md  ot  tlie  world,  the  eipi^tasUm  is  in  both  cases  inde- 
>  9u4  general ;  but  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the 
mitUt  of  tbe  earth  or  tlie  extremities  of  a  kiiig- 
,  tbe  idea  of  relative  dktance  Is  maiiifiwUy  im- 

V»fHM>  fnea  to  Uie  snd  of  a  path  may  piaslMy  have 
farJier  i 


;  to  go  In  order  lo  reach  iim  extremity. 

Ii  ih*  flf  urative  applicatiMt  end  and  extremity  diller 
m  wUtljF  as  not  to  rcndsr  any  coniparbnn  needfuL 

EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 
rsmAp  Is  used  In  the  proper  or  the  improper 
rxcrsaw  ia  tbe  iaiproper *-  "' 


the  extremity  ot  a  line  or  an  avanua,  the  «zlfaiit<ty  of 
dijitrefs,  but  the  ertreme  of  Uie  faishioii. 

In  Uie  moral  sense,  eztrewttyits  applicable  m  tbe 
outward  circmnstanees ;  extrtw^  to  Uie  opinioiM  and 
conduct  of  men :  in  matters  of  dlnpnte  between  indi- 
viduals It  Is  a  happy  Uiing  to  guard  against  conilnt!  to 
extremities  \  'Savage  suH'ered  the  utmost  extremitiea 
of  poverty,  and  oneii  fluit*Ml  so  long  that  he  was  seized 
with  Ikintneas.*— JonTfsoN.  It  is  the  clinracleriKiieli 
of  volaUle  temiiers  to  be  always  In  extremes^  either 
Uie  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme  of  sorrow ;  » Tha 
two  extremes  Ui  be  guarded  agahist  are  despotkniii 
where  all  are  slaves,  and  anaicby,  where  all  wouU 
rule  mid  none  obey.*— B1.AIR. 


GLOBE,  COMPACT. 

C74Me,  Id  French  cfoe,  comes  from  tbe  Latin  elaasas 
participle  of  eloMdo  to  shut;  compacty  in  LaUu  eosi- 
•aciits,  participh!  of  eomping9  to  fii  or  join,  signiliet 
jointed  clo*«  together. 

Proximity  is  ex{ires8ed  by  both  these  terms;  tha 
former  in  a  general  mid  tbe  latter  in  a  restricted  fense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  clo»e  to  each  other,  but  a  body  ia 
eampatt  with  regard  lo  itself. 

Conuct  Is  not  essenllal  to  constitute  elesenese ;  bot  a 
perfect  adiiosioii  of  all  Uie  parts  of  a  body  is  essential 
to  produce  eemptutmeits.  Lines  are  dose  to  each  otbtr 
that  ore  separated  but  by  a  small  s|iace; 

To  rif  ht  and  le^  the  martial  wings  display 

Their  shining  arms,  and  stmid  in  dose  array; 

Though  weak  Uieir  speais,  ibough  dwarllsb  be  Uiali 
lielght, 

Cmnpnct  tbey  move,  tbe  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Bia  Wm.  Jeaaa. 
Things  are  rolled  together  In  a  eempezt  Ihrni  thntioa 
brought  within  tbe  smallest  pnenible  space :  '  Whiiout 
auracibm  the  dlsnevered  particles  of  the  chaos  omild 
never  convene  Into  such  great  eeaipiwl  maaiea  as  tin 
planets.*— Bk«ti.bt. 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NTGR. 
Cbtse  signilles  the  Muiie  as  in  tbe  preaedlng  article; 
near  and  xigli  are   In  Saxon  near,  nesJk,  Germaa, 

C/oite  is  more  di»flnlle  than  near :  houses  stand  rlass 
to  each  otiier  which  are  almost  joined ;  men  stand 
close  when  they  touch  each  other ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  UiHr  listening  leaders  keep, 

And  couching  c/«ee,  repel  uivadliig  sleep.— Popb. 
Objects  are  near  wbteh  afe  within  idght;  pemneaara 
near  each  ntlier  when  Uiey  can  convert  together 
JVear  and  nigh,  which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  eiynmlofy,  admit  of  little  or  im»  diflbrence  hi  ihetr 
use ;  Uie  former  however  is  the  most  general.  People 
live  near  each  other  who  art*  In  the  snme  street :  tbmr 
11  vn  close  to  eacb  other  when  Uieir  houses  are  aft* 
joining ; 

O  friend !  Ulysses*  shouts  Invade  mf  ear; 

IMstress'd  be  seems,  and  no  assistance  nsor.— PerSk 

From  the  ted  Aetd  th<'ir  seatter*d  bodies  bear. 

And  nigk  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear.— Po«. 
Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjccUve ;  wear  Is  employed 
only  as  an  adverb  or  (irepfisltion.    We  speak  of  clo$», 
ranfca  or  close  linea ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  nsar  lines- 

BTRAIT,  NARROW. 

Armt,  which  Is  other  wise  spelled  eCroa^AC,  from  ths 
Latin  strietus  bound,  shtnifles  bound  tight,  that  is, 
brought  into  a  small  compass:  narrowj,  which  is  a 
variation  of  near,  expresses  a  mode  or  nearnffss  or 
closeness.  Strait  Is  a  (larticnlar  term;  narrow  la 
general :  straitmess  la  an  nrtiticial  mode  of  eerrMS- 
ness;  a  coat  ls«<r<»(  which  is  made  lo  cmnprnss  the 
bo<lv  within  a  small  compass :  narrow  Is  either  tlie 
artificial  or  the  nauiral  prtuierty  of  a  body;  as  a  nar- 
row ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the  means  of  other 
bmlies;  that  which  Is  m  of  Itself,  as  a  piece  of  watat 
confined  cloreon  each  Me  by  land,  is  callea  a  straii^ 
♦  They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  If  thev  have  mle'ed  thd 
church;  but  then  Uiey  are  more  afVald  lo  sef  her,  if 
Uiey  ara  laoad  aa  straU  aa  Uiey  can  possibly  be'  - 
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Law.  Whatever  li  boondad  by  ddM  tliat  tre  new 
web  other  it  narrow ;  ihui  a  piece  of  laod  wboae  pro- 
'    da  are  at  a  iiDall  dlmaoce  ftom  eacb  oUier  is 


No  iiarrMD  frith 
Ho  had  to  paa.— Miltom. 
The  Mune  dletlncdoo  applies  to  Iheee  tenns  in  their 
Moral  use:  a  peiaon  in  $traitnu4  eircuinetancea  la 
kept,  hy  mean*  of  bit  circunmuucea,  froiu  incurring 
even  neeeetary  ezpentet ;  a  pemn  who  It  te  uarmo 
circuntiaocet  it  repreMinted  aa  liaviog  but  a  amali  ex- 
UUA  of  propergr. 

DISTANT,  FAB,  BEMOTE. 
DiMmt  it  einplojred  aa  an  aiUunct  or  otherwiae; 
/(tr  it  tued  ouly  at  aii  advert),    we  tpeaJc  of  dittmU 
olrtectt,  or  objecit  hting  dutamt;  but  w«  apeak  of 


tkiDfi  only  at  being  /or. 
DutMt^  in  Laut    ' 


ofdlf  and 


stMM*  tiaiidhif  a«under,  it  employed  only  for  bodlea  at 
lett ;  /«r,  in  Oennan  /fm,  niott  probably  ftom  grfah' 
rta,  participle  of/akrni,  inGreek  n6puv  to  go.  tliuiflet 
gone  or  removed  awav,  and  it  employed  Ibr  Dodiet 
either  ttati«inary  or  otherwite;  hence  we  eay  that  a 
thing  it  distoHtf  or  Itgoea.  runt,  or  (Act  far. 

Vutamt  it  uted  to  detigiiaie  great  tpace ;  far  only 
that  which  It  ordinary:  the  tun  m  ninety-four  miilioot 
of  ttiilet  dUtoMt  from  the  earth;  a  pemn  Uvea  not 
iftry/ar  oil;  or  a  peraon  it/tr  fhim  the  tpot 

DutoMt  U  uted  abtoluiflly  to  ezpreti  an  intervening 
■pace.     JUm^tB^  in  LaUn  rtaieCM,  participle  of  re< 
mcvee  to  remove,  rather  cxpreetet  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  tight.     A  perMHi  it  aaid  to  live  in  a 
ii$tamt  country  or  hi  a  reuuU  corner  of  any  country. 
Thete  tennt  bear  a  timllar  analogy  in  the  Ogurative 
application;  wtien  we  tpeak  of  a  rtmoU  idea  it  dcsig- 
natet  that  which  it  lem  liable  tn  ttiike  the  mind  than 
a  diatom  idea.   A  dutant  relaiioDthlp  between  uuiivi- 
dual*  it  never  altngetlier  luet  tight  of;  when  the  con- 
nexion between  objeclt  it  very  remoU  it  eatlly  eicnpet 
obtervaiion ;  *  It  It  a  pretty  taying  of  Tlialet,  '*  Palte- 
hood  in  Jutt  at  far  dittant  from  truth  at  the  eart  frmn 
the  eyea,"  by  whicti  he  would  lutlmaie  tbata  wise  man 
would  iiot  easily  give  credit  to  the  reportaof  acilont 
which  he  hat  not  teen.'— SptcTAToa. 
O  might  a  parent*t  careiVil  with  prevail, 
Far^far  from  Iliou  tliouid  thy  veetelt  taiL 
And  tiiou  from  cainpt  rewutU  the  danger  than, 
Which  now,  alat !  too  nearly  Ihxeau  my  aou. 

Pore 

BHOBT,  BBIEP,   CX)NCI8B,  8U0CINCT, 
8UMMABY. 

Shorty  in  French  courts  German  iknn,  Latin  enrtiu, 
Greek  xvp/ris  :  ^^f  i"  Latin  ^«eM,  in  Greek  ^poxdc 
cencMff,  in  Lalin  condsnst  tigiiifiet  cut  into  a  tiiiall 
body ;  tnceinclf  in  Laiiu  Bueanelutf  oarticiple  of  auc- 
cm/e,  signified  brunglii  witiiiu  a  imall  compaaa,  Miai- 
ai#ry,  v.  AbridgttiitMt> 

Short  It  the  generick,  the  rett  are  apeciOck  lenwi: 
cvery  thing  which  admitNof  dimentiont  may  be  tttortt 
aa  nppoaed  tn  ihe  long,  that  it,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
tfcially ;  the  rett  are  tpeciet  of  artificial  «*«r(iMt«,  or 
tliat  which  it  the  work  of  art:  hence  it  it  that  mate- 
rial, at  well  as  tplrliual,  objects  may  be  termed  tA^rC  ; 
but  the  6rt>/,  coneLuy  tuednct.  and  ntamary,  are  lu- 
t(  llectual  or  spiritual  only.  We  may  term  a  stiek,  a 
letter,  or  a  dlscmirse,  »kort ;  '  The  widest  excurtiont 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  slkart  flightt  frequently  re- 
peatfNl.*— JoBNsoN.  We  speak  of  brevity  only  tn  re- 
ganl  tn  the  m<  ide  of  speech ;  '  Premeditation  of  thought, 
and  breoitf  of  expremion,  are  the  great  Ingredients  of 
that  reverence  thni  is  required  to  a  pious  and  accept- 
able prayer.*— South.  Coneiseuest  and  tuceiuctnets 
apply  to  the  matter  of  speech ;  *  Aristotle  hat  a  dry 
cancU«ne$9y  that  maket  one  hnagine  one  b  perusing  a 
Ubieof  cunienu.*— GaAY. 

Let  all  your  prcoepu  be  meclaa  and  clear, 

That  ready  wiu  may  comprehend  them  toon. 

BotCOMMOK. 

AiMiiaarir  regards  the  mode  either  of  speakkig  or 


The  hrief  Is  opposed  to  the  proUx ;  Aa  c9nt»Ma  aatf 
twceina  10  the  diffuse ;  the  nmwtarff  to  tlie  circom- 
ttantial  or  cerenionioua.  It  It  a  matter  of  oooipara- 
lively  little  Importance  whetlier  a  man's  life  be  long  or 
ak»rt ;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him  that  every  mciaicBl 
be  well  spent.  ArsviCy  of  expreatkm  ought  to  be  con- 
Bultod  by  tpeakeis.  even  more  than  by  wriiert ;  cen- 
euentM  It  of  peeallar  advantage  in  the  formatton  of 
rules  fur  young  pertont :  and  racctsctaes*  It  a  reqai- 
aite  in  every  writer,  who  hat  extensive  materials  lo 
digest :  a  nmrnmry  mode  of  peoceediiv  may  hav«  tho 
advantage  of  saving  time,  but  It  hat  the  diaadvancaga 
of  AncorrectnesB,  and  often  of  ii^ttatice. 


TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

CU—  Is  to  make  ck»e;  thai  Is  In  Baxoa  sffrw, 
Dutch  tcAntlsn,  Hebrew  OJIO  ^  ^top  u^ 

CIms  Is  to  «A«i,  frequeuUy  at  tlie  means  to  the  ead. 
To  da*»  signifies  simply  to  put  togetlwr ;  to  akmt  ste 
Difies  to  pot  together  so  do—  that  no  opening  jm  left. 
The  «yes  are  «A«t  by ciMta#Jhe  eyelids;  the  mooik 
\m okaihy  tloaiag  the  lips.  The  idea  of  brin|ingiMar 
or  Jjolnimi  is  prominent  In  the  signtflcatioa  of  dees; 
that  of  fastening  or  preventing  admittance  in  the  worn 
olmt.  By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  tloao  may  be  oftca 
substituted  for  akat;  as  we  may  speak  of  clasm^iha 
eyes  or  the  mouth ;  tlonur  a  book  or  a  door  ia  tka 
sense  of  aAnttim/,  particularly  ia  poetry  ; 

Soon  shall  the  sii^  Seraglio's  horrid  galea 

dote  like  the  eternal  bvsof  death  upon  thee. 

Joamoii 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poets  may  anmetimea'  osa 
akut  where  do$a  would  be  more  appropriate ; 
Behoki,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life :  pass  some  few  j 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  i 

Thy  sober  autumn  ladhig  into  age, 

And  pale  oonludlng  winter  cinnea  at  laat, 

And  ahuto  the  scene.— Thomson. 


Nor  vpend  their  time  lo  show  thHr  reading. 
She  *d  have  a  svaiaiarf  proceeding.— Swirr. 


In  ordinary  discourse,  however,  these  words  are  Tcry 
distincL 

Many  things  are  detsd  which  are  not  to  be  okmt^  and 
are  akMt  which  cannot  be  cloaed.  Nothing  can  be 
closed  but  what  consists  of  more  than  one  part;  no- 
thing can  be  ohmt  but  what  has  or  is  tuppused  to  have 
a  cavity.  A  wound  is  e/tf«ed,  but  cannot  be  tAaC;  a 
window  or  a  box  is  «A»t,  but  not  eloood. 

When  both  are  applied  to  lioliow  bodies,  elste  iaa* 
plies  a  slopping  up  of  the  whole,  oknt  an  oecastooal 
*toppi«e  at  the  entrance.  What  is  etaotd  reraaias 
closed;  what  is  «A«l  may  be  opened.  A  hote  in  ■ 
road,  or  a  patsace  through  any  plaoa  IsdMcd;  agaiB^ 
a  window,  or  a  aoor,  is  okmL 

TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  elooe  signifies  literally  to  make  ctaae,  or  brief  aa 
near  lofethor  as  they  ought  tt>  be,  and  in  an  extended 
sense,  tn  bring  things  to  ttie  point  wliere  they  ought  lo 
end;  to jlm>A,  from  the  Latin >Cm'«  an  end,  and  eom- 
c/nde,  from  eon  and  dado  or  daado  to  shut,  have  Che 
same  general  and  literal  meaning  as  cloao. 

To  dote  is  to  bring  to  an  end ;  to  jCauJI  is  tn  make 
an  end :  we  dose  a  thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  thfaif 
more  lo  do  with  it;  wajlmisk  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  it.  We  dose  an  account  with  a  pereon 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  fbrther  iransactiona ; 
wejiaisk  thebutiness  which  we  have  begun. 

It  it  tometimet  necessary  to  close  without  jbirtftvnj^ 
but  we  cannot  Aaisk  without  dosing.  The  want  or 
time  will  compel  a  person  to  dose  hu  letter  l)efbtc  be 
has  finished  saying  all  he  wishes.  It  It  a  laudable 
detire  in  every  one  to  with  lo  dose  hit  career  In  life 
honourably,  and  lojhush  whatever  he  undertakea  lo 
the  tatltOicilon  of  h|nisolf  and  others. 

To  eondads  is  a  species  ofjhushingi  that  is  to  say, 
finishing  in  a  certain  manner ;  we  always  jl««sft  wim 
we  eondade^  but  we  do  not  always  eondmds  when  vre 
finish.  A  history  Is  dosed  at  a  CKriain  reIgn :  It 
is  finished  when  brought  to  Ihe  period  pmpntcd  ;  it 
is  eondaded  with  a  reeapltutauoo  of  the  leadiag 
eventf. 

Ctoss  and  finish  are  empk)yed  generally,  and  fa  tbe 
urdloaiy  tranaacttons  of  lite ;  the  fbrmar  in  speakli^ 
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M 


•riiiiMi, 


tioiw  and 


to  occupat 

cularly  lo  speaking  of  moral 


parifrfi,  <te.  tbe  latter  wltb  regard 


pnnulti;  fitcliuion  Is  used  parti- 
.uf  moral  and  itiieUectuafoiieraUons. 
A  reign,  an  eiitertainuieat,  an  age.  a  year,  may  bave  its 
€lo»t ;  a  drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work,  may  tie 
Jkmukad  ;  a  dIacounK,  a  siory,  an  affair,  a  negoliaiinn 
may  be  conebuled.  Tbe  cioM  of  Alfred's  reign  was 
more  peaceful  tban  the  couimenceuieDt:  tboee  wbo 
Are  carerul  as  to  wbai  they  begin  will  be  careful  to 
JUusk  what  tbey  bave  begun :  some  preachers  seldom 
awaken  attention  In  their  hearers  until  ibey  come  lo 
tbe  eancUuUn  of  their  discourse ; 

Destruction  hanp  on  every  word  we  speak, 
Oil  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  cU»t$  our  design. 

Addisok. 
•The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit, 
although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  Jurle- 
nnideiice,  was  JtnuJud,  we  are  told,  in  three  yeais.*^ 
Sum.  Wm.  Johbs. 


COMPLETE,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

GMi|iI«t«,  In  French  eompUL  Latin  computus,  par- 
tldple  of  comploo  to  fill  op,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  filled,  or  having  all  that  is  necessary ;  perfect^  in 
Ijatin  ^«r/wte«f  participle  of  perJUio  lo  perfomt  or  do 
tiioroaghiy ,  siguifies  tbe  sute  of  being  done  thoroughly ; 
JbtUktd  marks  Uie  state  »f  being  Jlai«*«(<  (e.  To  Jom), 

That  is  eompUu  which  has  no  deficiency:  that  is 
ptrfeet  which  has  positive  excellence;  and  that  is 
fmukH  which  has  no  omission  In  it. 

That  to  which  any  thing  can  be  added  is  ineomr 
pleU ;  when  it  can  be  Improved  it  is  imperfect ;  when 
more  labour  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  un- 
Jauoked.  A  thing  is  complete  in  all  Its  parts ;  •  With 
us  the  reading  of  tbe  Scripture  Is  a  part  of  our  church 
liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do 
to  God,  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  lime,  when 
one  dofh  wait  for  another  coming,  till  ilie  assembly  of 
them  that  shall  arterwaid  worship  him  be  complete* 
—HooxBR.  A  thing  is  perfect  as  tn  the  beauty  and 
4Mgn  of  the  construction ;  '  It  has  been  observed  of 
children,  that  they  are  longer  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce petfaet  sound>s  because  ^er/ee<  sounds  are  not 
pronotinced  to  them.*— Hawkksworth.  We  count 
thnae  things ^«r/n:e  which  waul  nothing  requisite  tor 
the  end,  witereto  they  aie  instituted.*— Hookkr.  A 
thing  in  Jhuaked  as  it  coiii«m  from  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  answers  his  intention.  A  set  of  books 
Is  not  complete  when  a  volume  is  wanting :  there  is 
noUiIng  In  the  proper  Miise  perfect  which  is  the  work 
of  man ;  but  the  term  is  u^ed  relatively  fbr  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  perfectton :  a  flniehed 
perfiirmance  evliicen  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  workman ;  *  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
■a  ftmiekod  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be ;  that  Is  more 
Jtmioked  than  the  rest'— Pnn.  A  taste  is  said  to  be 
perfect  to  denote  Its  intrlnslck  excellence,  but  It  Is  said 
10  be  ftnitked  lo  denote  lis  acquired  excellence :  *  It  Is 
neorasary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself  a 
Jtmioked  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  In  the 
works  of  the  best  criticks,  ancient  and  modem.'— Au- 


A  thltig  mav  be  complete  or  finUked  without  being 
porfeet ;  and  ft  niav  be  perfect  without  being  either 
oompUte  or  ftmiekod.  A  sound  is  said  to  be  perfect^ 
biit  not  complete  or  fhtieked.  The  works  of  the  an- 
dentu  are,  as  they  have  lieen  handed  down  to  us,  in- 
eompleu,  and  some  \mihHh\y  unjbtisked ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  kk  perfect  In  tiieir  way:  the  works  of  the 
Bindems  are  mmtiycempUto  and  finieked;  yet  but  a 
•mail  part  have  any  elaiiits  even  to  human  perfection. 
TIn*  term  complete  may  be  applied  in  a  bad  as  well  as 
good  sense:  a  compleu  knave  implies  one  who  ia 
waed  in  every  part  of  knavery; 

Nona  better  guard  aininst  a  cheat, 

Than  ha  wbo  is  a  knave  cefl^fsCs.— Lcwut. 


TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Complete  is  to  make  complete ;  ftmiek  and  fsnat- 
umu  have  been  explained  In  the  preeeomg  article 

*9   TVsatf). 


We  eompleu*  what  Is  ondertaken  by  eoMinuing  to 
labour  at  it;  we  Jinuk  what  b  begun  In  a  suie  of 
forwardness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  f  erms- 
nate  what  ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a  eUmm. 
So  that  tbe  characteristick  Idea  ofcomptetinf  h  the 
conducting  of  a  tiling  to  ita  final  perkid ;  that  of /ma 
t'V,  tbe  arrival  at  that  perfcid ;  and  that  of  (srai^ 
ntingt  the  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Completing  has  properly  relation  to  oerroanent 
works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual;  we 
dealre  a  thing  to  be  eompleud  IVom  a  curiosity  to  see 
it  ia  its  entire  state ;  *  It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided  liy 
nature,  that  as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow 
together,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  la 
able  to  fly,  ao  some  proportion  should  be  preserved  in 
tlie  human  kind  between  judgement  and  courage.'- 
JOHRSON.  To  Jhiiok  is  emptoyed  for  passing  occupa- 
tions ;  we  wish  a  llAng  Jlnioked  from  an  anxiety  to  pro* 
ceed  to  aomethlng  else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in 
whieh  we  are  engaged ;  *  The  artificer,  for  tbe  mann- 
faciare  which  hejlniekes  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain 
sum;  but  tbe  wit  fiequentiy  gains  no  advantage  from 
a  performance  at  which  he  has  tolled  many  niontlM.* 
— HATrxB^woRi  H.  TVniitiiatm/  respects  discnaiionL 
difibrences,  and  disputes.  Light  minds  undertake 
many  things  without  eosiyiccni^  any.  ChlMren  and 
unsteady  people  set  about  many  thinp  witliout>bii>A- 
ing  any.    Litlgitms  people  tormdnnU  one  dispute  only 


CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

CvM«ttmsia(io«,  Latin  conevmmatiej  compoanded 
of  coH  and  eummm  the  sum,  signifies  the  sumiiiitigor 
winding  up  uf  the  whole— the  pmtiiig  a  final  period  to 
any  roneem ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of 
completing,  or  tlie  stoto  of  being  completed  (v.  TV 
compleU). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  Is  comprehended  In  both 
tliese  terms,  but  tbey  difler  prliici|ially  In  application ; 
wishes  are  eeii#icimiiated ;  plans  are  compUud:  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all  our 
l»lnns  will  be  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes,  and 
thus  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  ditappoinuiienta: 
the  consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  Is  not 
always  the  consummation  of  hopes  and  joys:  It  b  fre< 
qiieiitly  the  beginning  of  misery  and  disapiwintuient ; 
*  It  Is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant  practice 
of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which  made  her  capable 
of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution  but  the 
consummation  of  lile.'— SfRRLk.  We  often  sacrifice 
miicli  to  the  completion  of  a  purpose  which  we  after* 
ward  find  not  worth  the  labour  of  attaining ;  •  He 
makes  it  tbe  uUnnst  completion  of  an  ill  character  to 
bear  a  malevolence  to  tlie  best  of  men.'— Pops. 

As  epitheus  eonsummaU  b  employed  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  compleU  either  In  a  good  or  bad  sense: 
those  who  are  regnrd^d  as  complete  Iboto  are  not  iin- 
frequently  consummate  knaves :  the  theatre  Is  not  the 
only  place  for  witnessing  a  Ikrce ;  human  life  affords 
many  of  vnrious  descriptions ;  amon|»ihe  number  of 
which  we  may  reckon  those  as  compleU  In  tlieir  kind 
which  are  acted  at  elections,  where  coufummate  fotljr 
and  consummate  hypocrisy  are  practised  try  turns. 


RIPE,  MATURE. 
Ripe  Is  the  Englhh,  mature  the  Latin  word ;  tbe 
former  haa  a  universal  applicaiton,  both  proper  and 
Improper;  tlie  latter  has  moeily  an  lmpro|ier  apiilicn- 
tion.  Tlie  idea  of  completion  in  growth  is  •iinply 
designated  by  the  former  term  ;  the  idea  of  moral  |ier- 
fection,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  anainable,  is  marked  by 
tne  latter :  fruit  is  ripe  when  It  requires  no  more  sus- 
tenance (Vom  the  imrent  stock ;  a  liidgement  b  mature 
which  requires  no  more  time  and  knowledge  to  render 
it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exercise:  in  tlie  same  manner  a 
projec:  may  be  said  to  be  ripe  for  execution,  or  a  peo> 
pie  ripe  for  revolt ; 

So  to  hia  crowne,  she  him  nator'd  atatne. 
In  whicli  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld 
SnifsRR. 
On  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be  snid  to  be  maturt 
to  which  sufliciency  of  time  has  been  given,  and  aga 

•  Vide  Girard ;  »  Acberer,  flnir,  terminer.** 


EKGU8U  STNOHYMSa. 


my  be  Mid  to  be  mUttra  which  haa  atulnedl  the 
BlpieA  plieli  of  1  erfeciiuh ; 

Tir  AUiMiiea  leee,  levolvlng  In  his  mliid 
Thic  W(;«kMM»,  UuidiicHi,  iMBdiMSt  oi  Miouklod, 
ForvCuU  UiM  iu  mulmrtr  dnyt,  UKHi^ij  Uae, 
Wtieii  liHM)  fiiouM  T^fn  lliv  ii«cree«  ut'  liuie, 
Soiiie  gtMl  would  iigiii  ue.— Jkryim. 
iUpwtM  It  however  rnit  elwayt  a  prnd  qualUy;  bot 
mttfiritff  to  alHuyH  •  (wrfecUoii :  the  ripmegM  of  aoiiie 
fruit  diuiiiiMiM  tlic  eieelltriiGe  ul'  iis  flavour ;  there 
•ve  HMiie  fruits  wliieh  Imivo  no  flavour  until  they  couie 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
IMTEGfiAL.  * 

WkoU  excltidee  •ubtroetinn ;  entire  exclude*  dlvt- 
4o« ;  CQwpUu  etdudcs  dtllclency :  a  eckoU  oiaiige  liaa 
Had  nothing  luken-fruui  U;  en  emtire  oraiife  i«  imi(  yei 
cut;  hkid.A  cnuipUu  omiige  la  grown  tu  Its  full  die. 
It  to  iNMvlble,  lh«;r«foT«,  fur  a4luiig  lo  be  vkoU  wid  not 
tmtire;  aiid  to  be  buth,  and  yet  not  campUU:  au 
oiaiige  cut  Into  parts  to  KkvU  while  all  Ui«  pans  rc- 
■aalii  tugt-ther,  but  It  to  not  aOire,  Hence  wi;  siieek 
of  a  wWe  iMHise,  an  entire  set^  aiid  a  etnpUu  btxik. 
x'he  mkatenee*  or  liitetriiy  of  a  Uilng  to  d«etroy«d  at 
^e'a  {ileasure,-  the  (^mpUuncee  dependa  upon  cir- 
AiTMiBiicea. 

TUiU  denotes  the  aggrctate  of  the  parts ;  whole  the 
jonctUNi  of  all  Uie  |<arbt :  the  I'onqer  is,  ilieielure,  em- 
ptoyed  nmre  In  Uie  moral  wiise  to  convey  Uie  idea  of 

Izienc,  and  the  latter  UKisUy  hi  tiie  proper  sens^. 
lence  wr  »peak  of  the  tofl  destruction  iif  the  whole 
clly.nr  of  some  paiticular  houMw:  tiie  teial  auiotinl 
of  ex|ieii««s ;  the  whoU  expeiwe  nf  tlie  wiir.  9Vh»ls 
•nd  leial  umy  iu  tlito  maiuter  be  ruiiiloyfd  to  denote 
things  iw  tvell  as  qualities:  in  reeard  to  unuerial  sun- 
ounces  whoita  are  always  opposnd  In  the  paru  of 
which  liH-y  are  citnipiwed ;  tiie  <«£«/  to  Uie  ciillecied 
«ini  of  (lie  paru:  and  the  iuUgral  to  llie  same  as  tlie 
i^fral  number. 

1 IM*  Hi«i  four  may  likewtoe  be  employed  as  adverbp ; 
but  whvUff  is  n  HMire  fainiliar  lerui  than  tolallp  in  ex 

H>^ilig  Uie  idea  of  extent ;  entirrim  to  the  same  as 

M^iulllaKlllf  ■      -_^_<.«..l^  :^  •■.«   ._....    ~. Jl    -.1-.      ..    •.■ 


hi  Um  rwi^  thM  la,  lo  Me !««» 

ay,  line  with  aiioilier .  *■  I  b«v« 


preVnlili  •.•«  iwcu  111   cAtviii ,   murriy  w  iiie  Niuie  ■■ 

vndivhiifilv ;  compUtdf  is  the  same  a«  pcrftelly,  wiiii- 
out  any  Uiiiig  w  hiiUuk.  We  are  whuilf  or  Ulaiip  i|E- 
aonint  of  the  afliiir;  we  aie  auirtlg  at  the  dL^Mwal  or 
iiervice  of  anuUier ;  we  are  fmpUulf  at  varianeu  in 
^r  flcconuln. 
All  the&e  terms,  exc«pt  the  la»t,  ore  applied  tu  moral 
tfects  with  tt  fhiiilar  disUnciion ; 

Aod  all  Bo  Airinim  on  barnonioos  wkoU, 
Tbomson. 
•The«il*«oonqn«t  of  the  posslonii  to  so  difllcnlt  n 
verb,  that  Uiry  who  (Hwimir  of  It  should  think  of  a 
iMa  dtflSeiilt  toklc,  and  only  ouetuiit  m  nxulaie  them.' 
-HBrKakv. 

And  nfl,  when  nnobsprr'd, 
Bfenl  from  ihe  barn  a  ^iniw,  till  soft  nnd  wami, 
Ctoon  and  evmpUU^  tltelr  habitation  grows. 

1*nOM80K. 

Nothing  nniler  a  letal  thoiougb  dnniB  lo  liie  eoo- 
*«twlirsuflice,»-8oorn. 


be  taken  c 

and  cuuipTKliensive  way, ..«»  „,„,  khnhct.  - 1  ■ 
more  than  once  found  fault  wiUi  Uioee  general  rei 
.ions  which  strike  at  klnedoina  or  cotiittionwri 
III  Uie  #rM«.'— AoDi»<m.    Things  are  natal  to  Hudema 
a  total  ciiaiige;  '^ai•;r•  to  eiiiier  coHecbed  into  mm 
toUUf  or  diffustd  and  dtotrlbuied.*— Baooii. 

TO  ACCOBIPLISH^   EFFECT,  EXECUTE; 

Jieumpliek,  in  "French  oeetmpUr,  to  eonpooiiiled  el 
the  intensive  syllaUe  ac  or  ed  and  etmpltr,  iu  LaUt 
cowpUo  to  complete,  signifying  to  complete  lo  Uie  cud  t 
rffecl^  III  Latin  rffectus^  parlict|ile  of  c^to,  compoiMHi 
I'd  of  ef  aad  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  faeio  to  make,  ms 
iiirtes  to  innke  up  until  noUiing  reiimins  to  be  «ioM 
nreewfe,  fn  Lotin  exeeutuSf  parttci|ile  of  rxrf«*r,  con- 
l^unded  of  «x  and  efuor  or  erfuor  to  follow,  signifies 
to  fbHow  up  or  cany  thmugli  to  tlie  end ;  acAicm  ui 
Preach  acke9er,  from  cA^ a  chief,  signifies  to  perfurai 
H«  a  chief,  or  pt- rfecUy. 

We  aecempligk  an  ol\}ect.  qfeet  a  porpnoe,  «x«eafs 
n  project,  ttekieve  nii  enterprise.  Perm-verance  to  re- 
el iiislte  Ibr  accompUekimfy  means  for  rgetting^  afailtikt 
inr  execvtimgi  and  fpiiti  for  achuviug.  £oiiie  pev«^ 
are  always  striving  to  atUiin  an  end  wiflHiot  ever  •«. 
compliehing  what  they  propose;  •  It  to  the  fiivt  rule  to 
oratory  that  a  man  must  appear  such  as  he  wooU 
persuade  ntliere  to  be:  and  that  can  be  mecmwwiished 
only  by  Uie  force  of  hto  lire.'— Bwtrr.  It  is  Uie  part 
of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  whrn  we  have 
nny  scheme  lo  <•/■«!«<;  'Reason  coiiKiders  ilie  nioUva^ 
I  he  means,  and  ilie  end ;  and  honoiira  courage  on? 
when  It  to  employed  to  effect  the  piirpmteof  virtue.*-- 
HAWKaswoRTH.  Those  who  are  readim  in  forniiH 
p  ojfcts  are  not  always  ttie  fiuest  foi  cnrning  UbS 
into  execHtiofn  ;  'We  are  not  to  indulge  our  cvKnoieal 
nwieUles  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  int«lleciual 
yieour,  nor  gradiy  our  minds  with  sclii-ino  which  wa 
know  our  lives  must  fail  in  niteniptlng  to  exnmte.^— 
JoBiisoR.  Tlint  ardour  of  rlioracter  which  imiiebie 
the  achtnement  of  arduous  undenokines  bekniss  baft 
to  very  fiw ;  « It  to  more  than  probable,  tliai  in  ease 
our  freethinkers  could  «iiice  achieve  Ihflr  gitifimis  de* 
sign  of  ninkliig  the  credii  of  the  Chrthtinn  leliekNi. 
nnd  caiiFina  the  revenues  to  be  w  iiiidra  wn  whirh  ibcir 
wtoer  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  miiMHvi  and 
encoiirngement  of  its  t««chin«,  in  a  little  tiin«>  Uba 
Shnster  would  be  as  inieUigthle  as  Uie  Grerk  Teaia> 
mfnt.'— BicRKtccEY. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  wo  have  Uie  taMi 
chance  of  aceompluihing,  if  it  be  wnrili  the  laboar' 
nor  pursue  any  plan  wiiich  aObrito  iis  no  prvM:n^el  o/ 
effecting  what  we  wi»h;  nor  undertake  what  we  da 
not  (eel  ourselves  coiiipcient  to  exjecmte^  parttcHtorly 
wlieo  Uiere  is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  oeJkkjie.  Tbia 
friends  of  humanity  excrtid  ilifir  utnMi#t  endi 

III  ikAhnir  «^r  ii..   -..-I.. I    «  <*_t •       ^ 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 

ISre^h  connected  with  the  word  grrat:  from  the 
•Jja  of  sha;  which  enteni  Into  the  orlglnaf  meaning  of 
Oils  term  i>  derived  that  of  quaiiliiy:  lutal,  from  the 
liatln  fti/tf»,  sfgtilfles  Iherally  ihe  whole.  The  groets 
Imiilirs that frnm  which  rioUilnghns  been  taken:  the 
Utat  signifies  tliat  U»  which  tio:hhig  iicwl  be  nilde<l : 
the  gremt  sum  iiichidee  every  thing  without  regnn!  lo 
What  it  lliay  be :  the  total  Incltidt.v  every  thing  which 
oae  wlalm  lo  inclnde :  we  may,  therelbre,  deduct  fnim 
tba  tfrsw  tlial  wiiteh  does  not  immedlatery  belong  to 
It;  but  the  total  to  that  which  admiti*  of  no  deductlfin. 
The groee  welglit  H  trade  to apftiieabtaio  aiiy  article, 
the  wl«»l*f  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pine  or  drosa,  to 
included  fnoppcKiiion  to  Ute  neat  weight;  Uie  (0(0/ 
aDKNint  8iip|K»<eii  all  to  be  iiwhided  wliieh  ought  to 
form  a  jmrt,  in  opposliior.  to  any  smaller  amminisor 
aubdivishina:  when  employed  in  Uie  Improper  scniv, 
Ibey  pfvaerve  Uie  some  dtoUnetioa  -  thinp  ue  nid  to 


in  Imhalf  of  Uie  eiisbivc-d  Africans,  and  afier  many 
years*  noble  stniciile  at  leiifth  aeevrnpliok-d  ilieto 
vfhthn  as  far  as  respects  Great  Bri:ain,  by  obiaiaiM 
n  legislative  ennctmt'iit  against  the  slave 'trade-  hZ 
they  have  not  yet  been  abh-  lo  effrtt  the  mial  aboliUna 
or  this  itetbrioiia  trnffick:  the  vices  of  inUividiiab  aUI 
Interfere  witli  the  due  rxerutian  nf  ilie  laivs  of  thair 
country :  yet  ihto  triumph  of  huinnniTy,  as  Air  as  It  has 
becHi  succcMfiil,  excoi>d8  in  grealnesa  tha  bnjiian 
achieeiemente  of  auUquity. 

ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

These  epithets  express  an  assemblage  of  all  the  tmm- 
I  fles  suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  mnik  the  qnnlillca. 
Unit  in  the  highest  dtgrce.  Jtecomplifked  refers  on)* 
to  the  arUficial  reflneinenrsof  themlnd  :  perfett  !•<  said 
of  thinvs  in  general,  whether  natural  or  anificiaL 
mental  and  corporeal.  ^ 

All  acquaintance  with  modem  lantnagea  and  iha 
oniamaniai  branehesof  the  arts  nnd  adenees  conati- 
tiites  a  person  aeeompHsked;  *  For  whocx|icetsil«ai. 
under  a  tutor,  a  ymmg  gcntttmnn  ndoiild  he  an  aen^ 

Rl'fked  pnblick  .orator   or   logiciRii.*— Lock*.     Tba 
iphevt  possible  decree  of  skill  in  any  art  consUlutea  a 
maaay«r/«c(arti^; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Accompli,  parlUt* 


%  ^ 
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Within  a  keq  oar  army  lieii 
Oar  men  more  p*rftet  in  tlie  nae  of  nr 

SBAKerSAM. 

Ai  •ee^mpluked  man  needs  no  moral  endowment  to 
entitle  him  to  the  nnme;  'The  Englhh  nation  in  the 
time  of  Bhalupeare  wn  yet  etruggllng  to  emerge  from 
barlMirity ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an 
mec^mptiBkwunt  atiU  valued  for  iia  rariiyZ-nJoHMsoa. 
A  pfr/eet  man,  If  sueli  a  oue  there  eould  be,  muet 
be  free  from  every  moral  imperfection,  and  endowed 
wbh  evciy  virtue*'  '  A  man  endowed  with  great  per- 

{tctiomt^  without  good  breeding,  is  tike  one  who  has 
lis  pocket  full  of  goM,  but  always  wants  change  for 
his  ttrdinary  occasions.*— Stkklk.  Jlce»mfU$lud  is 
applied  only  U>  peraons ;  perfeci  is  applicable  not  only 
lo  petsoiis  bat  to  works,  aitd  every  thing  else  as  occa- 
sion requires;  it  may  likewise  be  employed  la  a  bad 
MDse  10  magnify  any  unfavouralile  quality. 

QUALIFICATION,  AdcOMPLISHllENT. 

The  fumii^fittMam,  serves  the  purpose  of  utility ;  the 
sce*Bi;ia«*swii(  serves  to  adorn :  by  the  first  we  are 
enabled  to  make  ourselves  useAil ;  by  the  second  we 
are  enabled  lo  make  ourselves  agreeable. 

The  fmaiifioativna  of  a  man  whfi  ins  an  ofBce  to 
perform  must  be  considered :  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pieasure  to  pursue  the  accompltMkmmt*  are  to  htt  con- 
sidered. A  readiness  with  one's  pen,  and  a  Ihcillty  at 
accounts,  are  necessary  fiMiMM<i«nw  either  Ibr  a 
scImioI  or  a  counting-bouse;  'The  aini|ianiou  of  an 
evening,  and  tlie  coiupanino  for  life,  require  very  dif- 
ferent fmiUt/Eeoturiu'— Johnson.  Drawing  is  one  of 
the  HHWl  agreeable  and  suiiabTe  accomyUakments  that 
can  be  civen  to  a  young  iierson ;  'Where  nature  be- 


ODMsaaLAKO. 


TO  PI^LFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 

ToftiiU  is  tticraliy  lo  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring 
about  /uU  to  the  wishes  of  a  penon ;  acc^tiiplith  (v. 
7>  mectmpUtk)  to  u>  bring  m  perfection,  but  witliout 
reference  lo  Iho  wi«lies  of  any  one ;  to  ruUii*  is  to 
make  resi,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at.  The 
application  of  these  terms  to  evident  fiom  their  cxpli- 
csliiNis:  the  wtohes,  the  eipectsUoiis,  tlie  intentloiM, 
and  pnmitoesof  an  individual,  are  appropriately  said 
lo  tmfmifiiUd ;  national  pniiects,  or  undertakings,  pro- 
phecies, and  whati-ver  ift  of  general  imetcst,  are  Mid 
to  be  meeompiished :  the  fortune,  or  the  proHpecls  of  an 
individual,  or  whatever  resulu  successfully  fioni  spe- 
cifiek  edbrts,  to  said  m  be  vmliitd:  the  fu^f^lment  of 
wislies  may  be  as  much  the  effect  of  goud  fortune  as 
of  desicn;  'Tiie  patoled  dotard  looks  nmud  him,  per- 
ceiveit  faimself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  survived  Ills  friends, 
and  he  wtolws  to  follow  them;  hto  wtoh  to  fnlJUUd ; 
be  dmpe  torpid  and  Insensible  into  tlmt  gulf  which  to 
deeper  tlmn  the  grave.'— Hawkbswosth.  The  me- 
€0W9li»hmeMt  of  projects  mostly  results  from  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  as  tlie  meeempliaiiaumtof  prophecies 
fcsulis  fiom  a  miracuimis  exertion  of  fiower :  '  God 
Mess  ymi,  sweet  boy !  and  aec^mplitk  the  Jovful  liope  I 
conceived  of  you.' — Sir  Philip  BiofiKT.  The  reali- 
sslt«s  of  hof MS  rvsalts  more  commonly  IVom  Uie  stow 
ptoccps  of  moderate  well-combined  eflbrts  tlmn  from 
•ny  tiling  extraordinary;  '  After  my  fancy  had  been 
busied  in  atU'mpiing  to  rso/ize  the  scenes  that  Shaks- 
^eare  drew,  I  re«i«tt«d  that  the  labour  wasinefiiCtuai.* 

Hawumwobth. 


TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIU 

Tbeoe  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  sense  of 
•Mdinc  by,  and  carrying  into  execution,  what  to  pre- 
scribed or  set  before  one  for  hto  ruto  of  conduct:  to 
keep  (v.  To  keep)  to  simply  to  have  by  cme  in  such 
that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  obeerve^  from  tlie 


LiStiD  s6«<ros,  i.  e.  «6  and  tervo  to  keq^  in  one's  view, 
is  In  kerp  with  a  steady  attention ;  Xq  fulfil  («.  7¥  oe- 
cM^&sA)  tomlMpto  Uieendortotbe  Aillintent.  A 
day  to  either  kept  or  oke§rved;  yet  ihe  former  to  not 
ooiy  a  more  familiar  term,  but  It  likewise  implies  a 
Biiieh  less  solemn  act  than  ilie  tatter ;  one  must  add, 
ttacfefore,  the  mode  in  which  it  to  kept^  by  saying  thai 
Uhkeptbolftkefimend  otk^tmrndafotv^Mmni 
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the  term  sftssrve,  howevw,  IniffiaB  alwayi  that  It  to 
kept  religiously :  wa  may  itMp,  but  we  do  not  •ftssrss  ■ 
birth  day  ;  we  keep  or  ebeente  the  Sabbath. 

To  luep  marks  simply  perseverance  or  eontlnuaiiea 
in  a  thing ;  a  man  kecpe  hto  word  if  ha  do  not  depart 
from  it; 

It  to  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  ain, 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  siiifUl  oatli.-^HAXSPBAkB. 
To  okeerve  marks  fidelity  and  consideration ;  we  ok- 
eerve  a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to  be  guided  by  It ; 
'  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
abto  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  obeerve  the  true 
definition  of  easy  poetry  .'—Johnson.  TofuUU  marks 
tlw  perfection  and  ooosommation  of  that  which  one 
has  kept ;  ynfmUU  a  promise  by  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity to  it;  '  You  might  have  seen  thte  poor  chlkl 
arrived  at  an  age  to/n^  all  your  hopes,  and  then  you 
might  have  tost  him.'—GaAT. 

A  person  to  said  to  keep  the  tow  when  he  does  not 
conwih  any  violent  breach  of  it;  he  okeemee  every 
miputra  In  ihe  law,  if  he  to  anzloua  to  show  himself  a 
good  ciiizen;  by  thto  conduct  hi  fulfils  the  iiitenllona 
of  the  iqMator:  St.  Paul  lecommends  lo  ChHvtians 
to  keep  the  faith,  which  tliey  can  never  do  eflectuaUy, 
unless  they  ebeerot  all  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  ana 
thereby /v(/li  tlie  law :  children  may  keep  silence  when 
tliey  are  desired ;  but  it  to  seklom  in  tiieir  power  lo  ok 
eerve  it  as  a  rule,  because  they  have  not  sufflctaat 
understanding. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM. 

To  execute  («.  To  aeeempUsk)  to  more  than  to /«{(«, 
and  to /*(/!<  than  to  ;>er/orm,  which  signifies  ui  form 
thoroughly  or  innke  complete.  To  execute  is  lo  brinf 
about  an  end ;  it  involves  sctlve  measures,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly appllcabte  to  that  which  to  extraimiinnry,  or  that 
which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents ;  schemes 
of  auil»ition  ore  executed,  and  great  designs  are  ess- 
euted; 

Why  delays 
Hto  hand  to  efMMie  what  hto  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  1— Milton. 
To  fulfil  to  to  sotisfy  a  moral  obligation ;  It  to  appll 
cable  to  those  dullis  in  which  lectiiude  and  equity  are 
involved ;  wh  fulfil  the  duties  of  citiapns,  but  one  may 
uiei> fulfil  purposes  good  or  bad ; 

To  whom  the  white-arm *d  goddess  thus  replies 

Enough  tbon  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 

Seveiely  bent  hto  purpose  Ut fulfil, 

Unmov'd  hto  mind,  mid  unrestrain'd  his  will.— Pen 
To  perform  is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  or 
labour :  it  la  more  parllcnlarty  applicable  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  regular  businemof  life ;  we  perform  a  work 
oranofilce: 

Wlien  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain, 
Perform  the  Inst  sad  nflice  to  the  slain.—IHtYOKii. 
One  exeentes  according  to  the  inleniions  of  others ;  tJba 
soldier  eaeeeutes  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  mer- 
chant executes  the  ciHn missions  of  hto  correspondent ; 
'  He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  nfward  to 
such  as  shoufd  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such  as 
should  neilect,  their  comtnisslon.*— South.  OneftJ- 
fits  according  to  the  wislien  and  expectations  of  others ; 
It  to  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  enter  into  no  engage- 
ments which  he  cannot /vZ/U ;  it  Is  tiie  part  of  a  duti- 
ful son,  by  diligence  and  an^iduiiy,  to  endeavour  le 
fulfil  the  expeclaik>n8  of  an  i  ' 
If 


1  anxious  parent; 


riy  wounded  breast  thou  drop*st  a  tear, 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  baar, 
And  faithfully  my  lant  desires /uMl, 
As  I  perform  my  cruel  Ikther's  wHl. 
One  performs  according  lo  elreomotanoea,  what  sultf 
one's  own  convenience  and  purposes;  every  good  man 
is  anxlooa  to  perferm  hto  part  In  litis  with  credft  and 
advantage  to  nimself  and  others;  '  Heeflectually  per- 
formed Dto  part  with  great  integrity,  learning,  and 
acntencas;  wltli  the  exactness  of  a  scholar,  aud  tbt 
Judgemeot  of  a  oompleie  divine.'— WATBUJum. 

TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 
The  two  latter  are  in  reality  included  la  the  fomer; 
wbtt  to  <r«s<sd  to  bom  /rsdncsd  and  perfemed ;  kol 
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Wbtl  !■  frUmeei  or  pmform^  It  DOl  always  4>/«e<«tf  ; 
^gtct  (o.  ^ecomylisk).%Wt\\^*i^  lo  make  (>ijl  any  tiling ; 
^ro^MCtf,  I'roui  liie  Laiiii  producoy  %\^\\\6f»  liiet ally  to 
draw  t'ortb :  perform^  C!<Hri|jouitd«d  of  per  aiid  /vna, 
dfiiKiea  u>  torin  ihonHiffhly  iir  carry  tlirougli. 

To  produce  •i|iitrte«  h)  brlag  ■omeUiiiig  rnrtlt  or 
into  exiM<rncii ;  to  perform^  to  do  ■omeitilng  lo  Uie  end  : 
to  ^ect  \m  ti)  produce  by  performing :  whatever  la 
efected  is  the  confcqueiice  of  a  speciflck  drngn;  it 
always  requires  iherelbre  a  comcloiis  agent  to  dftct; 
*  The  uniitsd  powers  of  liell  are  >iliH;d  bigetber  for  the 
dflstmctioii  «»f  niniikind,  which  they  efected  In  part'— 
A oiiison.  What  Is  produced  may  f<>Uow  incidentally, 
or  ariw  from  lite  actifm  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
inafiimaie  ubject;  *  Tliough  prudence  does  in  a  great 
meamim  produce  our  gtxid  or  iH  tortunef  there  are 
many  iinloreseen  nocurreiices  which  pervert  the  Hneat 
fcbeaiei  that  can  be  hiid  by  huutan  wisdom.*— Aodi- 
aoN.  What  is  performed  U  done  by  specifick  elfortsj 
ll  Is  therefore  like  what  is  effected^  the  conrnquence  of 
design,  and  requires  a  ratlmial  agent ;  *  Wliere  there 
Is  a  power  to  perform^  God  does  not  accept,  the  wllL* 

— SOI7TB. 

Ffeet  reapeets  both  the  end  and  the  means  by  which 
It  is  brought  about ;  we  sueak  nf  the  object  to  be 
^eeted^  and  the  way  of  rffecliug  it:  pruduce  has  a 
particular  reference  to  tlie  end  or  the  thing  producci ; 
merform  to  the  means  or  hi  the  ooiirae  pursued.  No 
person  ought  to  calculate  on  tfeeting  «  refonuation  in 
the  morals  of  men,  wiiiiout  tlie  aid  of  religion.  Small 
changes  in  society  often  produce  great  evils.  The  per- 
Tormanceof  a  persorr?  duly  is  estimated  according  as 

is  fliiiliful  or  otherwise. 

To  ^ect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates  fVom  the 
mind  of  the  agent  himself;  to  perform^  of  that  which 
Is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We 
sfsct  a  purpose ;  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or  nflke. 
A  true  Christian  Is  always  happy  wlieii  he  can  effect  a 
noonclliaiion  between  parties  who  are  at  variance :  it 
la  a  laudable  ambitioa  to  strive  to  perform  one's  part 
creditably  in  society. 


{• 


EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT,  EFFECTDAL, 
EFFICACIOUS. 

Effective  signifies  capable  of  effecting;  iffUteni  sig- 
nifies literally  effecting ;  ^eeiuai  and  tf^acioue  sig 
nify  linvintf  the  effect^  or  poesewing  the  |K>wer  to  effect. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  In  regard  to  physical 
objects,  tlie  latter  two  In  regard  to  moral  objects.  An 
army  or  a  military  force  is  effective:  "  I  should  suspend 
my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberties  of  France, 
until  I  was  Infomied  how  it  bad  been  combined  with 
fovemmeiii.  with  tlie  diwipline  of  the  anuies,  and  ilie 
eolleaion  or  an  ^ective  revenue.'— Borkb.  A  cause 
is  f^'oif ;  ^  No  searcher  has  yet  fiiund  the  ^eient 
cause  of  sieep.'-^ouasoif.  A  remedy  or  cure  is 
^ectual ;  '  Nothing  so  effoctuaUy  deadens  the  taste  of 
the  sublime,  as  that  tvhich  Is  light  mid  radiant*— 
Bur  KB.  A  medicine  is  efir.aciouSy  and  In  tlie  moral 
•ense  motives  or  meayures  are  termvd  effUacioue. 

The  end  or  result  Is  e/eeCea/,  the  means  are  tfficm- 
cUme.  No  iffectnal  stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  tiie 
lower  orders,  Mrhlle  they  have  a  vicious  example  from 
their  su|ienours ;  '  Someiimes  the  sight  of  the  altar, 
and  decent  preparations  for  devotion,  maycompoM 
and  recover  the  wandering  mind  more  effectmaUy  than 
a  sermon.*— South.  A  seasoiuible  exereise  of  reverliy 
on  an  oflender  Is  often  verv  tfficatiou*  In  quelling  a 
spirit  of  insubordination.  When  a  thing  Is  not  found 
^setaol,  it  Is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  farther 
measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  ineffiai- 
eioue  should  never  be  adopted ;  *Ile  who  labours  to 
lessen  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  destroys  many 
effUadoue  motives  for  practtsing  worthy  actions.*— 
Wartoh. 

VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLEBS. 

Fisra,  V.  Idle;  ineffectual^  that  is,  not  ^ecUioi 
fn.  fffecUve) ;  fruitleee^  that  Is,  without  fmity  signi- 
ies  not  producing  tlie  desired  fruit  of  one's  labour. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our  endeavours ; 
b«t  the  term  vain  Is  the  most  general  and  indefintte; 
the  other  terms  are  particular  and  d^nite.  What  we 
ahn  at,  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for,  may  be  e«t«  ; 
but  ^n^jpictaaf  9MiAfnatU$t  refer  only  lo  the  termlAa- 


tion  of  oifr  bibnoH.    When  t 
^en«ral  lo  its  imuort,  it  is  common  Ui  term  the  c 
voiir  vota  when  It  cannot  atuiii  this  object    it  is  vom 
u>  attempt  to  reform  a  persmrs  character  until  te  to 
cuMvinoad  that  be  stands  in  need  of  lelormailon ; 
Vuin  Is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pUlara  which  the  piles  sustain. 

DKfWM. 

Nature  aloud  caUs  oat  for  balmy  rest, 

Bwt  all  in  vatM.— Gbiitucwan. 
When  the  m(»ns  employed  am  Inadeqimte  for  the  aft 
laliiuient  of  the  particular  end,  it  is  usual  to  call  thm 
endeavour  ineffectual  i  cool  OfifttmenU  will  be  m*^ 
fectual  In  convlnciiig  any  one  lullaaied  with  a  parti 
cular  passion ; 

Thou  tbywelf  with  seom 

And  angift-  would  rtrsenl  tlie  iffer*d  wiwgi 

Though  ineffeoluml  found.— Milton. 
When  labour  is  specifically  employed  for  the  anate- 
nieut  of  a  particulur  object,  It  Is  usual  to  tens  tt/innfe- 
leoe  If  it  fbil :  peace  makers  will  oOeu  find  ttaeniselvca 
in  this  condition,  that  their  labours  will  be  rendered 
fruitleoo  by  the  violent  passions  of  angry  nppoa^is; 
'Afier  many/niaff«««  overiurue,  the  iiica,  de!»palriug 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  atucked  him  br 
surprise Vith  a  numerous  body.*— Rorbrtsok. 


EFFECT,  CONSEQUENCE,  RESULT,  ISSUE; 
EVENT. 

Xffea  signifies  that  wliidi  is  elTeeted  or  produced  fey 
an  operating  cause;  cemee^nonce,  In  Freneli  cwiws 
quenee^  Laiin  eoneequentiOt  from  eomeenor  to  follosr, 
signifies  that  whicli  follows  in  connexion  with  snnie- 
tlitng  else ;  rem/t,  in  French  reeuUe^  Latin  reouUo  or 
reouUuM  and  reeilio  to  rebound,  signifies  that  whtcR 
springs  or  bounds  back  from  another  thing;  oomu  l«aa 
the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  bead  of 
jieddent;  issue  signifies  tliat  which  Issues  or  flmra 
out  nf  another  lliliig. 

Kffeu  and  eaneemunee  agree  in  expressing  that 
whicii  follows  any  ining,  but  the  former  marks  wffiat 
follows  fiom  a  connexion  Iwiween  the  two  d^ecis; 
the  term  consequence  is  not  thus  limited .  an  effect  is 
that  which  necessarily  flfiws  out  of  the  cause,  beswaen 
which  the  connexion  hi  so  intiniate  that  we  cannot 
think  of  the  one  without  tlie  other,  in  the  nature  of 
thingn,  causes  will  have  fffect* ;  and  fbr  every  effodL 
there  will  be  a  cause :  a  consequence^  on  the  aUker 
hand,  may  be  either  casual  or.  naiiiraj;  It  Is  that  oa 
whicli  we  cannot  calculate.  Effect  applies  ellh«r  to 
physical  or  moral  objects,  csascfaatcs  only  to  moral 
subjects. 

There  are  many  dlseaaes  which  are  the  effodU  of 
mereiiiteniperance:  an  Imprudent  iilep  in  one^s  first 
setting  out  in  life  is  often  attended  with  fatal  cra««- 
quences.  A  nitid  answer  has  the  tfj^  of  tumii^ 
away  wrath ;  '  A  passion  for  praise  pr(<lttees  vesgr 
good  <f(iteCs.*— Addison.  Tlie  Ion  of  character  is  liaa 
general  comoe^mence  of  an  irregular  life  *  *  Were  U  pos- 
sible for  any  thing  In  tlie  Chilstian  faith  to  be  ern>> 
nenusf  I  can  find  no  111  amsefuemcos  In  adbeiiogio  it.* 
— Addison. 

Cemtequences  flow  of  themselves  (mm  the  nauire  of 
things;  resuUo  sre  drawn.  Camstqueneoo  procatd 
from  actions  in  general;  reouUs  proceed  froni  pani- 
cular  efTorts  and  attempts.  Consffue*ces  are  good  or 
bad;  *  Jealousy  o(\en  draws  after  it  a  (btal  train  of 
consequences.^ — Addison.  Reaulte  ate  euoeewful  or 
unsuccessful ;  '  The  state  of  the  world  is  coniiouatty 
changinff,  and  none  can  tell  the  resnit  of  the  nexK 
vicissitude.* — ^Ju'iNSON. 

We  endeavour  to  avert  coneequenees  which  threatcaa 
to  be  bad ;  we  endeavonr  to  produce  rconlts  tliai  ova 
according  to  our  wishes.  Not  m  foresee  the  com*0^ 
quences  which  are  foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  roopa 
than  ordinary  sliare  of  indiscretion  and  infatnatios* 
To  calculate  on  a  favouraNe  r«irai<  fVom  an  tll-J«H|gen 
and  ill  executed  enterprise,  only  proves  a  oonsisiea' 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

The  term  snciu  respects  great  iradertaklngs;  ttnsm 
particular  eflTorts;  esmsequemco  respects  every  tldtif 
which  can  prndiioe  a  consequence.    Nenoe  we  speak 
of  the  event  of  a  war :  the  ioomo  of  a  negnllatioa 
and  the  esn«sf««isss  of  ohher.    Tha  mfaaniai  of 
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Vovtfuneni  in  often  unjufUy  pnlMd  or  Uamed  ae- 
conHiif  to  cIh!  event ;  '  Ii  hM  alwayi  been  the  practice 
of  luaiikiod  to  judge  of  actioiM  by  lira  events  *— Jorn- 
ww.  TINS  fkie  m  a  nation  soiuotiniw  iiaiifs  uo  the 
issue  of  a  battle;  *  A  wild,  unnifBed,  8elf-|XMie«iiig 
uiiid  to  a  blesMUg  more  Uuportaiil  tu  real  leliciiy  than 
all  lliat  CHU  be  gained  by  the  trluui|U)aia  issue  of  Kiinc 
violeiit  contest/— Ulair.  The  conquest  uf  a  nation 
ia  une  of  the  oouseqmences  which  follow  the  defeat  of 
ite  armies;  *  Heufey  In  one  of  his  advertiiieuienls  had 
meniioned  Pope*ii  treaiuient  of  Savage ;  this  was  sup- 
posed by  Pope  to  be  the  rims«aN<iics  of  a  eouiplaiul 
wade  by  Savage  to  Uenleyf  and  was  therefore  meu- 
tlotted  by  liiui  with  much  reseiunieiiL'— Jobnson. 
VV'e  must  be  prepared  (oteventSy  which  are  frequently 
above  our  control .  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring 
about  a  OiVMurahip  issue:  address  and  acilviiy  will 
fo  far  towards  ensuring  success:  but  If  after  all  our 
ellcirts  we  stUl  fall,  it  to  our  duty  to  submit  witli  patient 
raaJKiiatioa  to  the  etmse^uauss. 


TO  ASISE.  PROCEED,  I8SUE,  0PRINO, 

FLOW,  EMANATE. 

Jlrise  In  Its  original  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 

(«.  Tb  arise),  but  is  here  talccn  in  the  sense  of  coming 

out  from ;  proceed,  in  Latin  proeede^  that  to  pre  and 

«sdo  to  eo,  signifies  to  go  fortli ;  issue^  In  French  issue, 

I  rroui  the  Latin  isee  or  towse,  infinite  of  ss, 


and  the  Hebrew  M^^  to  go  out;  springs  in  German 
wpringtu^  comes  uihii  rtikii«n  to  run  lil&e  water,  and  to 
eoanacted  witli  ilie  Greek  ^uv  to  pour  out ;  i^ow,  in 
Saxon  Jieowaut  Low  German  Jtogau^  High  Giriuan 
JUesseUy  Latin  Jlso,  ^.,  ail  f^om  Uie  (*reek  i^Xdw  or 
fiki^i  which  to  an  onouiaiopt-la  expresriug  the  mur- 
Biur  of  waien*;  csioiisXc,  In  LaiineMonatss,  participle 
of  eaMR«,  compounded  of  noss.to  How,  fW>m  the 
Hebrew  D*D  u*(l  Cbaldae  T^D  waters,  exprnaing 
Uie  inoiioii  oi  waters. 

The  idea  nf  one  object  coming  oat  of  another  to  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  In  the  e\r- 
cuuwiaiices  of  Uie  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a 
body  and  rtoea  Into  existence  to  aald  to  arise^  aa  th6 
oust  whicli  rises  or  arises  out  of  the  sea ; 

From  roOto  hard  hazels,  and  from  scions  rtss 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  niates  the  skies. 

DavDtif. 

What  comes  forth  aa  It  were  gradually  Into  Observation 
Isaaid  to  prseesd; 

Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  preeeed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Drtdih. 
Thus  the  light  proceeds  (torn  a  cerUin  quarter  of  the 
beavena,  or  from  a  certain  |iart  of  a  house:  what 
eomes  out  (Vom  a  small  a^ierture  is  said  to  issue;  thus 
persplratioii  issues  through  tlie  pnres  of  Uie  skin; 
water  i»sues  aomellnies  from  the  Bides  of  rocks:  what 
eooies  out  In  a  sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
•ofoe  remote  source,  Is  said  to  spring;  thus  blood 
sprntgs  (Vom  an  artery  which  is  pricked;  water 
nriugs  up  out  of  the  earth:  what  comes  <mi  in  qunn- 
oties  or  in  a  atreain  to  said  to  JUne ;  thus  blood  Jtows 
fhm  a  wound ;  to  emauate  is  a  species  of  Jtotcing  by  a 
■ataral  operation,  when  bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to 
■end  forth,  partidi'S  of  thdr  own  composition  from 
tfeeflB(«lves;  thus  light  tmanates  from  the  aun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signlflcatiou  of  these  terms 
n  kept  up  in  Uieir  moral  accepLition,  where  the  idea 
of  one  thine  originating  from  another  Is  common  to 
mm  ail;  but  In  thb  case  arise  to  a  general  term, 
which  simply  implies  the  comlruE  Into  existence;  but 
pTsesed  conveys  also  the  Idea  of  a  progressive  move- 
■icmi  Into  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
■aid  to  srise  out  of  whatever  prodiues  it;  bnt  It  pro- 
ceeds from  It  imly  when  it  to  gradually  prndncfd:  evito 
afO  eonUnually  arising  in  human  society  for  which 
tliese  to  no  speclitok  remedy ;  *  The  greatest  misfortunes 
men  fhll  into  arise  fVom  Uiemseivea.'— Stkklx.  In 
eomplkaicd  disorders  it  to  not  always  possible  to  say 
prectoely  fkom  what  the  complaint  of  the  patient 


Bat  whence  prouad  these  hopes,  or  whence  Uito  dreadi 
If  .nothing  really  can  alTect  Um  dead  ?— Jkmths. 


Mmm  to  iriAim  used  ton  to  BppUcttkni  to^senalMe 


objects;  yet  we  may  say,  in  conibrmHy  to  the  tylginal 
meaning,  that  words  issue  from  the  mouth ; 
As  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  siahfiy  deer, 
Down  his  cleft  side  while  f^eah  Uie  blood  disUto, 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  from  hilta  to  hills. 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  tsmtiw' through  the  wound 
Wild  mountain  wolvea  the  fhluUng  beast  surround. 

Pora. 
*  Providence  to  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflicted  who 
maintain  their  Integrity  and  often  tbeie  lias  issusd 
from  th  to  sanctuary  the  most  seasonable  relief.*— Blaul 
The  idea  of  the  distant  source  or  origin  to  kepi  up 
in  the  moral  application  of  the  term  ^^ringf  when 
we  say  that  actlooa  spring  tton  a  generous  or  corrupc 
principle ; 
All  from  utility  this  law  approve, 
As  every  private  blln  moat  spring  fram  social  love. 

JKMTlia. 

Tlie  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a  stream  to  preserved  la 
the  moral  uae  of  Uie  terms  JUv  and  smanats :  but  lh« 
fbruier  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  inherent  la 
the  body :  the  latter  respects  that  only  whtoh  forma  a 
component  part  of  the  body :  God  is  the  spring  wheaoe 
alt  iMir  blessings  Jbw :  all  authority  emanates  from 
Gild,  who  to  tiie  nuiireme  source  of  all  Uilugi:  theolo- 
gians, when  speaking  of  God,  sav  Uiat  the  Son 
emanates  from  Uic  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoat  ttoia 
the  Father  and  the  Sou,  and  Uwt  grace  JUms  upon  ua 
incessantly  from  liie  iiiexhausUble  treasures  of  Divlna 
mercy ;  *  As  light  and  lieat  jlow  from  the  sun  as  their 
centre,  so  bliss  and  J4>y  JUns  from  the  Deity.*— Blazb. 
'  As  in  Uie  next  world  sc»  in  this,  the  only  solid  biesa- 
ings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  tlie  mind,  not  th« 
extent  of  the  capacity;  friendship  here  to  an  emm- 
nation  from  the  same  source  as  beaUiude  there.'-— 
Pops. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 
To  rtss  (v.  7\t  arise)  may  either  refer  to  open  or 
enclosed  spaces ;  issue  («.  To  arise)  and  emerge^  la 
LaUn  emerge  to  rise  out  of,  have  both  a  reference  to 
someconfiiifd  body :  a  Uiing  roaveitlier  rise  In  a  body, 
without  a  hody,  or  out  of  a  body;  but  Uiey  issue  and 
emerge  out  of  a  body.  A  Uiiiig  may  either  rise  In  a 
plain  or  a  wood;  it  issues  out«of  a  wood:  It  may 
either  riss  in  water  or  out  of  the  water ;  it  emerges 
frtNii  Uie  water;  that  wliich  rtses  out  of  a  thing  cornea 
inui  view  by  becoming  higher :  in  thto  manner  an  air 
balloon  might  rtse  out  of  a  wood  ( 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  riss^ 
In  honour  lo  the  world's  great  author  rise. 

MlLTORi 

That  which  issues  comes  out  In  a  line  with  the  object; 
horsemen  issue  from  a  wood ;  that  which  issues  comea 
from  the  very  depths  of  U,  and  conies  as  it  were  oa* 
as  a  part  of  it ;  *  Does  not  tlie  earth  quit  scores  with 
all  the  eiemento  In  the  noble  friilto  and  pmducUona 
that  iesue  Hrom  it  t*— South.  That  which  emergen 
proceeds  froni  the  thing  in  which  it  haa  been,  aa  it 
were,  concealed ; 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  deaeand, 
And  grind  us  into  dual,  the  aoul  to  aafe, 
The  man  smeryes.— Yoono. 
Hence  In  a  moral  or  extended  appllcailon,  a  person  !• 
said  to  rise  in  life  without  a  reference  to  bto  former 
condition  ;  bnt  be  emerges  from  obacurity :  colour  risst 
In  the  face:  but  words  issus  (tom  the  aiouth 


OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 
Ogsprmg  to  that  which  springs  ofT  or  from :  prsgenm 
that  whlchia  brought  forth  or  out  of;  issus  that  wnlcn 
issues  or  proceeds  ft-om;  and  all  hi  relation  to  th« 
Aimlly  or  generation  of  the  human  species.    C" 
to  a  familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many  c 


Aimlly  or  generation  of  the  human  species.  Ofevrtng 
to  a  familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many  children; 
progenf  to  employed  only  aa  a  collective  noun  for  a 
number;  issue  to  uaed  In  an  indefinite  manner  without 
particular  regard  to  number.  When  we  vpeak  of  tho 
children  themselves,  we  denominate  them  the  ajf- 
epring ;  '  The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred 
of  God  and  man  upon  the  fliUier  of  liars  mav  Jualfy 
eacail  U  upoa  hto  egspring  toe '— Soom.    Whaa  art 
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of  the  pirenti,  w  dMomlaats  tbe  ebUdrtn 
progemg: 

The  bMe,  degen'rete  Iron  ^nring  ends, 
A  pridenjrrojrcwy  rroin  Heaven  de«send8L 

Dbtobm. 
A  child  ia  nid  to  be  the  onlv  •gtfring  of  hli  porenta, 
or  Iw  is  said  to  Iw  the  effaprmg  or  low  poreiits ;  a  man 
is  saU  to  have  a  nuinefoua  or  a  healthy  »r»/r«»yt  ^  ^* 
leave  his  yrogtrnf  in  circumaiancee  of  honour  and 
prosperity.  The  i'mim  Is  said  only  in  reaard  to  a  man 
ikai  is  deceased :  he  dies  with  male  or  female  U*mb  ; 
with  or  without  umu*;  his  property  descends  to  his 
■ale  i$mu  in  a  direct  line ; 

Next  him  King  Leyr,  In  happy  pl^oe  long  reigned, 
But  had  no  msms  male  Urn  to  sttcceed.-43pBHsta. 


ORIGIN   ORIGINAI^  BEOINNINO,  RISE, 
SOURCE. 

Or^ffs  or  eri^noZ  both  come  from  the  Latin  trior 
III  rise :  the  former  designating  the  abstract  property  of 
Htmff;  the  latter  the  thing  that  Is  rUm.  The  oripn 
Is  said  only  of  things  that  Wm;  the  originml  is  sakTof 
Itese  which  give  aa  origin  to  another:  the  orifim 
serves  to  date  the  ezlstenoeor  a  thing;  the  original 
serves  to  show  the  author  of  a  tiling,  and  Is  opposed  to 
the  copy.  The  oripm  of  the  world  is  described  i^i  the 
•ret  chapter  of  Genesis ;  Adam  was  the  original  from 
whom  all  the  human  race  has  sprung; 
And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carv'd  from  th*  original^  his  side.— BuTLia. 

The  origin  has  respect  to  tbe  cause ;  the  beginning 
to  the  period  of  existence:  every  thing  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  origin;  it  dates  lu  existence  from  tbe  frt- 
ginning:  there  cannot  be  an  origin  wiUiout  a  begin- 
ning', But  there  may  bn  a  beginning  where  we  do  not 
■peak  of  an  origin.  We  look  to  the  origtn  of  a  thing 
in  order  to  learn  Its  nature ;  *  Christianity  explains  the 
origin  of  all  the  disorden  which  at  present  take  place 
on  earth.*— BLAia.  We  look  to  the  beginning  iu  order 
to  learn  its  duration  or  other  clrcumsiances; 

But  wit  and  wtavf  ng  bad  the  same  begimMing^ 

Pallas  flrst  taught  In  poetry  and  spinning.— 43wirr. 
f^Hien  we  have  discovered  the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  In  a  fair  way  of  beeomlng  acquainted  with  the 
aggressors;  when  \v«  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginnings 
we  may  easily  ascertain  how  long  it  has  tasted. 

The  origin  and  the  riee  are  both  emphiyed  for  the 
prfmary  state  of  existence;  but  the  latter  is  a  much 
more  fhmiliar  term  than  the  former:  we  apeak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  lbe«h[/taof  a  fbmily,  the  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  Hfce;  but  we  aay  that  a  river 
lakea  ita  rite  fttttii  a  certain  mountain,  that  oertahi 
diaorders  take  their  rite  from  particular  ciroumstanoes 
which  happen  in  eariv  Hib :  it  Is  moraover  observable 
liiat  Uie  origtn  ia  connned  solely  to  the  flrst  cotumence- 
nent  of  a  thing's  existence ;  but  the  riee  comprehends 
to  gradual  progress  in  the  flrat  stages  of  its  existence ; 
*Tlie  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  expected 

2r  common  mortals  must  take  Its  rioe  from  mutual 
easure*— Johnson.  The  origin  of  the  noblest  farnl- 
»  is  In  the  firvt  insunse  anmetimes  ignoble;  thr 
knest  rivem  Ittke  their  rioe  In  amall  atreams.  We 
look  to  the  origin,  aa  to  the  caoao  of  existence:  we 
look  to  the  rite  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  thinft 
•ommencoi  to  exist,  or  the  prooem  by  which  K  grows 
apiatoexisienee.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  search 
the  origin  of  evil,  unless  as  we  find  It  explained  in 
Hie  word  of  God.  Evil' diseases  take  their  rioe  In 
certahi  parts  of  the  body,  and  after  lying  for  some  time 
iarmant,  break  out  in  after- life. 

The  origin,  and  rioe  an  said  of  only  one  subject; 
tbe  searesls  said  of  that  whteh  produces  a  succession 
of  oljfects:  the  origin  of  evil  In  general  has  given  rioe 
to  much  speculation ;  the  k>ve  of  phnsure  is  tbe  aonree 
•f  ineakiilable  mischleft  to  individuals,  aa  well  aa  lo 
■odety  at  large; 


r«iwHM«vreeDe, 
That  oonreoaf  art  and  cnMvated  thought 
Which  they  lo  Rome,  and  Romans  hither „... 

WALLSa. 

tho  origin  exiala  bat  once;  the  oouree  ia  laatinf ; 
One  oomte  of  tbe  aUblime  ki  Infinigr.*— Bduub.    The 


origin  of  every  (bmily  Is  to  be  iraeed  to  our  Umi  pnM^ 
Adam :  we  imve  a  never-failing  oomrte  of  oonaotatiM 
in  rdtgioo. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENT^  UPON. 

Btgin^  In  German  beginnen^  is  componnded  of  It 
and  WitRsn,  probably  a  fVequeritative  of  gekem  to  gs^ 
signifying  to  go  drat  to  a  thing;  eommenee^  in  French 
coaisiSRe«r,  Is  not  Improbably  derived  from  the  Laihi 
eoiioKndo,  signifying  lo  betake  oiie*s  self  in  a  thing; 
enter,  in  Latin  intra  within,  signlfier,  with  tlie  prrpo- 
sition  upony  to  go  Into  a  thing. 

Bi^  and  coounenee  are  so  strletiy  allied  in  slgni> 
nillcatloii,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  tlie  difTerenoe 
in  their  application  ;  although  a  minute  diflerence  dnea 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of  tiiiie ;  *  Whes 
beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  with 
the  most  serious  auention  ?'— Blahi.    To  e*ai 


implies  the  exertion  of  setting  about  a  thing;  *By  tha 
destination  of  hia  Creator,  and  the  neceasities  of  Ua 
nature,  man  essmiMccf  at  once  an  active,  not  merely 
a  contemplative,  being.'— Blair.  Whoever  bogma  a 
dispute  is  termed  the  aggressor ;  no  one  ehouM  m»- 
atsiws  a  depute  unleaa  he  can  calculate  tke  rnnas 
quencea,  and  aa  thia  ia  impracticable,  it  b  better  wvcr 
to  cooimonee  disputes,  particularly  such  aa  are  id  bt 
decided  by  law.  Begin  ia  opposed  to  end:  caenuwa 
to  complete :  a  person  begina  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
ending  it ;  he  eommoneoe  a  thing  with  a  view  of  com 
pleting  it 

To  begin  is  either  transitive  or  Intransitive ;  «o  earn 
menee  is  ntnetly  transitive :  a  speaker  btg^ina  by  apo* 
iogisiiig;  he  cvsimaicM  his  rpeech  with  an  apology: 
happiness  fi«quently  ends  where  prosperitv  begina: 
whoever  eommameea  any  undertafcinf,  without  csth 
mailng  his  own  power,  must  not  ex|ieci  to  sitceeed. 

To  begin  is  used  either  for  things  or  peiwona ;  iq 
MiasMiies  fbff  persona  only:  all  things  haw  their  la 
ginning;  in  order  to  effect  any  thing,  we  must  make  a 
eommmteewiont :  a  word  bogino  with  a  particular  loner, 
or  a  line  begina  with  a  particular  wonl ;  a  penon  eom- 
meneea  his  career.  Lastly,  begin  is  more  eolioqaial 
dian  ecsMicacs ;  thus  we  say,  to  begin  tbe  work ;  la 
ctfwmsace  the  operadou :  to  begin  one's  play ;  to  omm- 
manee  the  parsuil;  lo  begin  to  write:  to  saananct  Ite 
letter. 

To  eommonee  and  onUr  nfon  are  as  cknely  allied  ia 
sense  as  the  former  words ;  they  diflfer  princlpaliy  ia 
apfiiication :  to  csmsveiMs  seems  ratli«r  to  deaoie  the 
making  an  experiment; 

If  wit  so  much  from  ign'renoe  undeiso, 
Ah!  let  not  learning  too  eomouMco  its  foe ! 

POPB. 

To  estsr  vpo/L,  that  of  first  doing  what  baa  not  bean 
tried  before:  we  oommanee  an  undertakii^ ;  •  If  nso 
man  has  a  mind  XoenUrnj^on  such  a  voluntary  abstt^ 
oence,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  give  htui  the  cau- 
tion of  Pyiliagoras,  in  particular :  Abalime  a  fatia, 
that  Is,  aav  the  Inierpreieni,  "  meddle  not  with  eiec- 
tions." '— Adbison.  We  enter  upon  an  employment: 
speculating  people  are  very  rasdy  lo  eommeneo  achemca . 
considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  cnierm^^  mm 
any  office,  until  tbey  feel  themselves  fuUy  adeaoaia  la 
discharge  ito  duties. 

TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE. 
The  idea  of  irivii«  birth  to  a  thing  is  eomaion  to  al 
these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumatancco  of  tha 
action :  to  atoAe  (p.  TV  make)  is  the  roost  tea<>ial  aad 
unqualified  term ;  to  form  signifies  to  give  a/brm  to  a 
thing,  that  is,  to  make  It  aAer  a  given  form  (•.  fhrmU 
to  prodnee  (e.  To  ^eot)  is  to  bring  forUi  inm  tlte  ImlK 
to  call  into  existence ;  lo  creau  (v.  7b  cmuao)  i«  it 
bring  into  existence  by  an  absolute  exereise  of  powa 
to  nutke  is  tbe  simplest  action  of  all,  and  comprahenA 
a  simple  combination  by  the  smailert  eibns :  to  iWu 
requires  care  and  attentiim,  and  neater  edniis'  ti: 
produce  requires  time,  and  al#o  labour:  whaimr  in 
pot  together  so  as  to  become  another  thing,  y  mmdo  •  a 
chair  or  a  table  is  made :  whatever  is  putlnio  any  dis> 
tinci/srw  \a  farmed ;  the  potter /#ms  the  clay  Into  mm 
rnrtnen  vessel:  whatever  emanates  from  a  thitv  ■• 
as  to  become  a  distinct  oMect,  is  ^rvifaeetf;  firelsiSkeu 
prodMcod  by  tha  vioient  frlotlon  of  two  ptecea  of  woS 
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With  NCh  Qdier.  Tin  prncm*  of  mnking  is  n!\vnyii 
IMrfinraed  by  aome  ooitKioiis  iigeut,  wlt(»  **iii|iloya 
dlher  nMehanical  meaits,  or  ih«  Mnipl«  exerciiw  or 
power :  a  bird  wtakt  iu  nesl ;  iiiait  makcM  vMrimw 
tbinfi,  by  Uw  exereue  of  hb  anderaiaiMUiif  aiid  hk 
llnUM;  the  Aliuigliiy  MAker  has  mad»  every  tbtiui  by 
lUg  word.  The  proca«  at  formimg  doe*  not  always 
Mqulre  a  coiieclous  afent;  ihlnpDi  are  likewise /armed 
of  iheinaetves ;  or  ibcy  are/sraicd  by  Uw  active  opera- 
tiona  of  other  bodies ;  melted  lead,  when  thrown  Into 
water,  will  /•na  Itself  into  fltibules  and  masses  of 
various  shapes:  bard  sufastanceii  are  farmtd  In  the 
human  trndv  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  termed  the 
f  raveL  What  is  yrodmegd  is  oftener  produced  by  the 
jMucesa  of  natore,  than  by  any  express  design ;  the 
earth   mrodwf  ail  "    '       ' 


ih   wrodmceM  ail  kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed; 

mala,  by  a  similar  pinwss,  ^rsdaee  Iheir  young. 
GhsaCs,  la  this  natural  aenae  of  tlie  temi,  ia  employed 
•a  the  act  of  an  inialligeu  being,  and  that  of  the 
StVMome  Being  only ;  h  la  tke  act  of  makimf  by  ■ 
alni|ile  ellbrt  of  power,  wf thonl  the  oae  of  maieriala, 
and  without  any  proccsa. 

Tbev  ate  all  eniiHuyed  In  the  moral  senae,  and  with 
a  sitiiilar  dlsdiictma:  woAs  is  Indeflnlte;  we  may 
•mUw  a  tMag  that  la  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  HMv  siflis  a  letleisor  aiaifcs  a  porui ;  we  may 
•m4«  a  word,  or  mais  a  eoniraei;  '  In  every  treaty 
timae  eoncpasinnB  which  he  (Charles  I.)  tliooght  he 
Muld  mil  maiataln,  he  never  oimiM  by  any  motive  or 
persuasion  be  induced  lo  «dfcs.'-~iiima.  To/erw  Is 
Ibe  wfNk  eliber  of  Inldllgenoe,  or  of  cireumstw 


edueatkin  has  much  u>  do  In  forming  tlie  hnblui,  but 
Bature  lia#  more  to  do  in  ftrmtmg  the  di<>piwilloii  arid 
the  mind  aluipeiher ;  sKntiinenia  ane  frequent ly/onaci< 
by  y4Ming  people  before  they  have  mfficleitt  maturity 
of  tboiicht  and  knowledge  tn  jiistify  them  In  coming 
to  any  decision :  '  Homer's  and  Virgirs  heroes  do  not 
form  a  reMiluiion  wltiMNit  lh«  conduct  and  din«li«Mi  of 
iome  deity  *— AoDtsoa.  To  prodmcr  W  lite  effect  of 
great  mental  exenloit :  or  it  is  th**  iiauiral  nperaiinn 
of  things :  no  Industry  could  ever  produce  a  |ioeni  or  a 
work  of  the  iitiagliiaiiiHi :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
aeienoe  may  be  produced  tiy  lite  forri*  of  mere  labour. 
All  thlngi^'bDiii  in  tlie  moral  and  inretleGlnal  world, 
are  linked  utgKlier  ii|ioii  tlie  simple  priiiciiilc  r>f  caiiMs 
and  eflt«t,  by  wliich  ooif  thing  Is  ihif  protlncur^  and  the 
other  the  thine  produced:  qnarrels  produce  liatr*^, 
and  kliMlness pnNl«e4'«  love;  as  lient  produce*  inflaiii- 
Matinn  and  fever,  or  dl>«aae  prodmeee  dtarh ;  *A  mi- 
pematural  elK«t  in  tiMt  which  la  abt»v«f  any  natural 

Eiwer,  that  we  know  of,  to  produce.* — 'I^Li.oTaoa. 
lice  genlua  is  a  spark  of  the  Divbie  twiwer  that  acts 
bv  its  own  hideiieiKlent  aaeucy,  the  property  of  crew 
Ilea  has  been  flinrativeiy  nscribiMt  to  It :  tlie  ereutiw 
power  of  tiie  human  mind  is  a  niint  enilil«m  of  that 
power  which  brought  every  thing  into  eximeuce  out  uf 


A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  n»be  she  wore. 
In  wliici)  all  citloiirs  and  ait  figures  were, 
Tiiat  nature  or  that  fliney  can  ereals.— CowLCV. 


FORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 

Jkrw,  III  French  /oewe,  Latin  /oemo,  mwt  probably 
IKmi  ^dfii^a  and  ^iopfm  to  beat,  sienlfles  |int|terty  the 
Image  hiinie  or  stamped ;  Jl^rvee  («.  Fgnrr)  signifies 
die  Image  feigned  or  conceived:  cvrttfmrmntiuo^  in 
French  emmfvrmatiom^  in  Lai  in  eemformutio^  from  csa- 
/•rw,  fignifles  the  imat e  disposed  (»r  pui  toeether. 

•  Fkrm  is  the  generick  term  ;  J^fure  and  eonformm- 
•Im  are  apetbil  tivms.  Ttte /Wm  is  the  work  elllier 
•f  natnm  or  art;  it  resiiha  lf»tn  ti>e  armnaemeut  of 
Ihe  parte ;  ihe/fitrs  in  ihe  work  of  desicii :  U  liicludea 
Ihe  ceneral  contour  or  iNitline:  the  comformatiou  In- 
cludes mich  a  dis  nsition  of  tlm  parts  o  a  hndy  as  I* 
adapted  Ibr  perfttrniing  ri*rtaln  functions.  Fhrm  U 
Che  property  of  «very  subntance;  and  the  artificial 
jlsrw  appmacbea  mrareat  lo  perfeeiiim,  aa  It  is  most 
■BtiinJ; 

Matter,  as  wh«»  l««lelana  say, 

rSaniMU  wMlmut  a  form  siih*lsl. 

And  /»na,  sav  I  as  well  as  they, 

Must  Ibii  if  nuMiai  brhipi  mi  grisL— flwirr. 

•▼I*e  Glraid:  "Fajoa,  figure,  forme,  eonforma- 


Tli«/^e0  is  the  fVuU  of  the  imagination ;  it  Is  the  le 
[>rcB«'iiintlon  of  ilie  actual /orm  that  belongs  to  thiiiQi ; 
II  ia  nmre  or  less  Just  as  it  approaches  to  Ihefvrm  of 
the  thiHg  ItaHf ;  *  Wlieu  Ccaar  was  one  of  Uie  maatera 
<tf  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  tlie  Jlgure  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  the  reverse  of  the  publick  money;  the 
word  Caesar  signifying  an  elephant  In  the  Punick 
language.'— Ai>DisoR.  C^eesiatisa  is  said  only  with 
resard  to  animal  bodlea;  nature  renders  it  more  or  leso 
suitable  according  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  phy 
sical  causes ;  '  As  the  ee8/orma<i>«i  of  tlieir  organ* 
are  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  per* 
ceivlug  external  objects  to  in  all  men  the  same.*-* 
BoaxB.  The  erect  feeai  of  man  is  one  of  the  distliH 
guiahing  marks  of  his  superiority  over  eveiv  other  ter^ 
reatrial  being :  the  hotruin  j^^urs  when  well  painted  la 
an  object  of  admiration:  the  turn  of  the  mind  la 
doubllesa  Influenced  by  the  esa/ermcfisa  of  the  bodily 
orvana.  A  perMm*s  form  is  said  to  be  handacmie  or 
u^y,  common  or  uncommon;  hto/rarv  to  be  correct 
or  Incorrect;  a  eonformaHoiu  to  he  good  or  bad. 
Heatliens  have  woraMpped  the  Deity  under  variooa 
forms :  mathematical  JLJpiree  are  ilie  only  true  j^rarss 
with  which  we  are  acquahited :  the  craiikilogtot  af- 
fecta  to  Judge  of  cliaraeteia  by  the  esi^sraiatisa  of  th* 
skull.  • 

Form  and  JLfure  are  used  In  a  moral  appUcation, 
although  cemformoiun  is  not. 

We  speak  of  adooting  a  form  of  Atlth,  a  form  of 
worda,  uform  of  godliiieas; 

O  ceremony !  show  me  but  thy  worth. 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  iriace,  dagree,  wnAforwL^ 

Creating  fear  and  awe  la  other  men  1 

SBAXsncAaB. 
We  speak  of  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridicukMM 
JIgtare ;  '  Thoae  who  make  tlie  greatest  Mguro  in  moat 
arte  and  scieiicM  are  nniversally  alk>wed  to  be  of  tha 
British  nation.*. Addison.     Furm  may  also  sonia- 
Ihiiea  be  taken  ft>r  ilie  {leraon  who  presenta  tbe/sem; 
Lo,  In  tlie  deep  if.c«.ssM  of  tne  wood. 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauieous/orm  appeara ; 
A  virgin's  diesa,  and  modest  tooks,  she  wears. 
Wvnin. 
The  word  Jigure  to  abo  used  In  a  similar  maoiier. 

TO  FORM,  FASnrON,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 
Tn  form  Is  to  put  Into  a  /ena,  which  to  here  as  be> 
fore  (a  Form)  the  generick  term :  to  faokton  to  to  put 
into  a  particular  or  di!<tiiict  form:  to  movld  to  to  put 
into  a  set  form  :  to  okape  to  tn  form  simply  as  it  re 
vpects  the  exierionr.  As  every  thing  leceives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the  Ide* 
of  prndncinc ;  *  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  toodiieni  and  huuianhy  imaginable :  and 
ills  court  wan  formed  after  hto  example.'— Stkxlb. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  in  any 
dintincr  or  remarkable  way,  we  may  riieak  of  it  aa 
fookioned:  '  By  the  best  informal  ion  tl  at  I  could  get 
of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  Uiat  thto  pmdigloiia 
pile  was  faekfoued  into  the  Mcae  It  now  beara  by 
spveral  toftto  and  liistniments,  of  which  th^  have  t 
wiinderful  variety  in  this  conntry.*— Addison.  God 
formed  man  nut  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  he  far 
Mkiwued  him  after  his  own  iniaoo.  When  we  wleh  lo 
represent  a  thtnt  » formed  accordliui  to  a  precise  rule, 
we  nh<Mild  say  It  was  moulded ;  thus  tlie  habits  of  a 
man  are  motldod  at  the  will  of  a  su|ieriour ; 
Row  dare  yon,  mother,  endless  date  demand. 
For  vanefa  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  t— DavDCK. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  aa  receiving  th* 
aorl«ienial  i|iiallties  which  dtotingdtoh  It  fh>iii  othera^ 
we  latk  nf  ^hnphtg  h:  the  potior  okmpoe  the  clay; 
the  milliner  *kmpeo  the  bonnet;  a  man  okupog  hio 
artions  to  the  humours  of  another ;  *  Tliose  hMuro 
hath  nknped  with  a  great  head,  narrow  breast,  and 
fihiMiMeii  Slicking  out,  seem  much  inclined  to  a  ooa- 
snnifition.* — HAavxv- 

Nature  ha>i/«rw«d  all  animated  beings  with  an  hi* 
■tinrth*e  defiire  of  self*preservatton.  Creatures  /ia* . 
'kiomitd  like  oninehrei*  with  flesh  and  blood  raniiot  at- 
tain to  thf>  perflH:ti«m  of  spiHioal  beingii.  It  to  sup^ 
frtiKed  hy  o>rfw  thnt  tlie  hnman  mind  may  be  mavldag 
•ifwn  il'f  prtnrtplrH  fif  art  nt  the  wUlof  the  instniclofi 
wlih  the  same  ense  that  wax  may  be  okaped  Into  ||i| 
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flgore  of  a  bird,  a  baaat,  or  a  man,  al  ll 

the  artisl.    Tbla  Is  iHiwever  true  ouiy  in  jiaru 

TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITUTB. 

Arm  (v.  Formyfifure)  signillM  to  gire  a  form; 
90wtfQ»e  bat  ttie  iiaiiM:  sii^ulAcatioii  as  given  under  the 
bead  T*  cmmpottj  eettU;  and  ortutatuU  that  givea 
wilder  tlie  head  ol*  T«  cifiuUtKU. 

Fbrm  It  a  gMierick  and  iiidefitflte  term.  To  eom- 
p0s»  and  eoiutituU  are  modea  of  fbriiiing.  Tlieae 
word«4uay  be  eiiipli>yed  eitlier  to  deeicnate  niiideif  of 
r  actioo,  oi  lu  eharacieiiae  tliinga.  Tilings  luay  be 
formed  either  by  ijenioiia  or  lliiiip ;  tli«7  are  coimpootd 
and  fUMtitnUd  only  by  confcious  ageutt :  tlnis  per- 
mum  form  tilings,  or  things /vtm  one  aiiotlier :  tiiu*  we 
/•rai  a  circle,  or  tlie  refleciiiui  of  tiie  ligiit  aller  rain 
fomu  a  rainbow.  Pa. sons  compt*  aud  eovMtUute: 
thus  a  niiisiciati  eompottM  a  piece  of  iuu«ici(,  or  men 
€on»tituU  lawa  Form  in  regard  to  persous  Is  the  act 
ol  the  will  and  deteraiiuatiim; 

The  liquid  orp  he  drained 
Into  fit  molds  prepar'd ;  frniu  wliich  be/arm'^ 
First  his  own  toula— Hiltom. 
€3om9ost  Is  a  work  or  the  intellect ;  *  Word*  ao  pleasing 
to  Gii4  as  those  wblcli  the  Sno  of  God  liinMeif  haih 
eompooedf  were  not  possible   r»r   men  to  flraiiie.'— 
Hoftxaa.    OoiutUmU  is  an  act  of  pHwer,  wlrich  luen 
nust  submit  to.    We  form  a  party ;  we  form  n  plan ; 
we  eompooe  a  book  ;   men  eonoiitut*  guveniuienis, 
offlces,  ^c. 

When  employed  to  characterise  thinga,/0rm  signi- 
fies fimply  to  iiave  s  form,  be  ii  either  miu|ile  or  ciuu- 
plev ;  eomoooe  and  ttoHttitiU*  are  Mid  only  of  tinme 
till  pi  wiiich  have  complex  forau :  the  t'oriner  as  re- 
apectlng  the  material,  the  latter  the  eaMiiitl.ii  paru  oC 
an  o^ect :  thus  we  may  say  thai  ao  obJ«>ct  forms  a 
dtchit  tir  a  semicircle,  or  tiie  wgment  nf  a  circle ;  *  A II 
animals  ol'  the  same  kind  whicli  form  a  sncieiy  are 
more  knowing  dian  oiliers.*— Aooisoa.  A  society  is 
tompooed  of  Individuals; 

Nor  did  Israel  *scape 

Tb*  infection,  wlien  their  borrowed  gold  eompotoi 

Tiie  catr  in  Uriel.—MiLTON. 
Law  and  order  eomtiiuie  tiie  eMence  Of  sncieiy;  *To 
receive  and  to  comiiuinicate  assistance  constitttUo  the 
happiness  nf  human  life.*— Johnson.  8o  leriers  and 
syllahli's  compote  a  word ;  but  sense  is  essential  to  ssn- 
atilmU  a  woid. 

FOHMAL,  CBREHONIOinS. 

ArmsJ  and  etrtmomiooOt  fk'oni  form  and  eeromony 
(v.  Fifrm^ceremonfftt  are  either  taken  in  an  indiflereni 
aensc  with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and  csrs- 
msfiy,  or  in  a  had  sense,  as  expnwiiix  tlie  excess  of 
form  and  etremony.  A  persim  exf'^.ts  ti)  have  a 
formal  dIsmisMi  before  he  ctHisidKri  himself  as  dis- 
ndssed ;  pent»le  of  fa»hinii  |Niy  each  oiher  cer«ai«NMni« 
▼Mts,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  disiaiil  intercourse. 
Whatever  communicaiions  are  made  from  one  giivern- 
mem  to  anoUier  minit  be  made  bi  a  formal  nianiter ; 
■As  there  are  fermnl  and  written  leasnus,  reiHNXtlve 
to  certain  enemies ;  so  there  is  a  nntnral  simI  tacit  con* 
federntinn  among  all  men  asaiiist  the  onnnion  eneniies 
of  human  siwiety/ — Racon.  It  is  the  biisiiness  of  tlie 
church  to  regulnie  the  ceremaoiotu  pan  of  religion. 
*  Under  adlllRirenl  fcnnoniy  nf  religimi,  0<>d  was  more 
tender  nf  tlie  shell  and  ceremonioms  part  of  his  wor- 
■blp.'— Soi'TR. 

Form(Uy  in  tlie  fand  sense,  fs  opposed  to  easy:  eoro- 
wmwouM  to  the  oonlial.  A  for  mot  cart-iage  preventii  a 
ptrsnn  from  iodnliring  hiiiu«lf  in  the  Innocent  fluni- 
llaritles  of  friaodly  intercourse ; 

Fhrmal  in  apfmret, 
In  gait  and  eounlenanee  surely  like  a  fliiher. 

SfliiKsntARI. 

A  eernmoniouo  carriage  puts  a  slop  to  all  ho^fiitallty 
and  kindness.  Princes,  In  their  formtl  interconrw 
with  each  other,  know  nothing  of  the  ideasures  of  so- 
ciety: eoremootou*  visitanu  give  and  receive  enter 
tainiiientu,  without  tai*ting  any  of  the  enjoyinefitu 
which  flow  from  the  rt>cipniciiy  nf  kind  nfllcm ;  *  From 
the  moment  «Hie  sels  up  for  an  antlior,  one  must  be 
teaied  as  eoromoniouolfi,  that  in,  as  nnfaithfUUy,  "  as 
a  king's  fitvounte.  or  a«  a  king.** '— Pura. 


TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  C1EAT& 

Toeaajte,  fhin  the  substantive  csa^c,  naturally  aif- 
nifies  to  be  Uhb  eaote  of]  oeeoho*^  frmti  tlie  noun  «c 
cotioMi  signilles  to  be  tbe  occasion  of ;  create,  in  Latia 
eraatuo^  iwrticiple  of  eres,  comes  from  tbe  Greek  tpim 
to  command,  and  ircpu/yw  to  |ierfomi. 

What  isesM#rd  seems  to  follow  naturally;  what  If 
iteeoMioned  follows  incidentally ;  what  Is  crvafed  re- 
ceives its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  Wfwiid  eauseo  pain; 
accidents  occaoiem  delay ;  busy-biNJies  create  iiibchief; 

The  misfortunes  of  the  eliildreu  cause  great  aflie 
ttoii  to  tiie  iiarents ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belong, 
Bui  what  our  foliiet  casse,  or  mutual  wrongiL 
JcMTira. 
Biisinew  oeeaoiomo  a  person's  late  aciendaiice  at  a 
place:  *The  good   Psalmist  ctmdemiis  tlia  ftiolieb 
tiinughta  which  a  rHIeclloo  on  the  pn^penuis  Stan 
of  liw  aflUis  Ind  aometlnies  otcotioned  In  Idin.* — At 
TaaauaT.  Disputes  and  iiiiaundenaandlngs  crssfi  ani* 
miHiiy  and  ill-will ;  *  As  hmg  as  the  powers  or  aMIIHct 
which  are  ascribeid  to  otiiets  are  exerted  iu  a  spbeie 
of  action  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brmiitlH  inm  cnm- 
iietition  with  talents  «if  tlie  same  kind  in  wlikh  wa 
nave  preleiwimis,  they  ersals  no  >«l«Mif9r.*-~BLAia. 
The  camee  of  a  |ieraim*s  ndsfitrtimes  iimy  oHi-h  be 
traced  ui  his  own  misconduct :  the   ' 


viiNir  of  one  peniim  may  secasisa  an  ther  t(»  ask  for 
an  explanation :  jenlniisles  are  created  in  the  minda  «C 
relatives  by  an  unnecessary  reserve  and  distance. 


TO  MAKE,  DO,  ACT. 

Make^  In  Dutch  maken,  Saxon  stscsa,  Ax,, 
from  the  Greek  uinCf^v^  *rt,  signifying  to  put  tn<Kl«r 
with  an ;  d«,  in  Geiinan  rA«s,  cimies  prubnbly  from 
Llie  Greek  0ciyai  to  put,  signifying  to  put,  or  |iut  la 
order,  to  bring  to  pnm ;  aet^  in  Latin  actus,  from  ago 
to  direct,  signilieH  literally  to  put  in  mmioii. 

We  cannot  make  wiihont  doisjr,  but  wm  may  do 
(«.  7>  04-0  without  siflitfsf;  to  do  is  i<ini|4T  lo  riiova 
for  a  certain  end ;  to  makr.  is  to  do,  so  as  to  bring:  Miiue> 
thing  into  being,  wliiclrwas  not  before:  we  make  » 
thing  wlinl  it  was  not  before :  we  d«  a  tiling  in  the 
same  mnnner  as  we  did  it  before,  what  is  aurndtU 
eitlier  better  or  worse,  or  the  same  as  anotlier  ; 
Empire !  thou  poor  and  deatdciiMe  tiling ! 
Wheu  sudi  as  tliese  siaikc  and  mmmmlU  a  kinc 

DttT»Klt. 

What  la  done,  b  done  either  wisely  or  unwisely ; 
What  shall  I  ds  to  be  for  ever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  nwn.--CowLCT. 
We  act  whenever  we  do  any  thing,  but  we  may  ncC 
without  dst'n^  any  tiling.  Tlie  verb  act  is  always  In- 
transitive; and  do  transiUve;  we  do  smnething,  bat 
not  act  sfuiiefhing.  The  act  afiprnaches  nearest  to  the 
idea  of  move;  it  Is  pntperly  the  exertion  nf  |M>wer 
corporeal  or  mental-  do  is  cli«ety  allied  tn  rfeet ;  It  Ii 
the  producing  an  effect  by  such  an  exertinn.  They 
set  very  unwisely  who  attempt  to  do  mure  thnn  theh 
sbilities  will  enable  them  to  complete :  w)m*pver  wa 
dn^  let  lis  be  careAiI  to  act  cmisiderately ;  *  We  have 
made  this  a  maxim,  *'Tliai  a  man  who  is  cmimMmly 
called  gnnd-naturcd  is  hardly  vn  be  thanked  fiv  what 
he  does,  beaiuse  half  that  is  acted  ahmit  him  is  dome 
rather  by  hissuSbranee  than  approbation.**  *— Stkblb 


ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  aetioa,  art,  and  deed,  thmif h  derived 
fVoni  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an  obvious  diatlnctam 
in  their  meaning. 

*  We  mark  the  degrees  of  aehon  which  indfcali 
energy;  we  mark  the  number  nfact»  which  may  9trt9 
to  designate  a  habit  or  rhararter :  we  s|w«k  nf  a  II  vdy, 
vehement,  or  impKiious  artron ;  a  man  nf  oetiom,  ia 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  idler ;  wlmtevvr 
reits  without  influence  or  mnvemml  has  Inst  Its  «s- 
tiou :  we  speak  i»f  many  acta  of  a  particular  kind ; 
we  call  him  a  fool  who  cotiiroits  cmitimied  met*  of 
folly ;  and  him  a  iiigj^rd  who  commits  nolhfi^  bol 
actJt  nf  meanness. 

jSctime  is  a  continued  exertion  of  power:  act  Ii  • 

*  Rouband :  **  Acta,  action  ** 
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ftofteeseftloiiorpiMMr;  the  pb]r*ic»i  movpiMtii ;  the 
Miipte  tetmg.  Our  mebnu  are  our  work*  in  tlic 
Miitt  wnae  of  the  word ;  our  Mts  ere  the  operailoiit 
of  our  (teuUiei.  TIm:  character  of  a  man  muft  b« 
Jiidg«d  by  hia  aetient ;  the  merit  of  action*  defienda 
on  the  motives  that  five  ri«R  to  ihein:  the  au  of 
•peakliift  is  pecuUar  ui  oian ;  but  tlie  act*  of  walkhig, 
ruoiiliig,  eating,  itc.  are  common  to  all  animals. 

JicUim*  may  be  eiHisidered  either  singly  or  eot- 
lecUvely ;  aetr  are  regarded  only  individually  and 
•pecilicalty :  we  Sfieak  of  all  a  maii*«  •ciiamty  but  not 
all  iiis  a€t* ;  we  say  a  good  acltra,  a  vlnmius  ccCimi,  a 


cJuiritable  •eUtn ;  but  an  met^  uiit  an  aciitm  of  good- 
ness, an  tt  of  virtue,  an  met  of  faiih,  an  met  of  cha- 
rity, aiid  the  lilie.    It  is  a  good  metiam  to  conceal  tlie 


fbuliB  of  our  neiglibours ;  but  a  rare  met  of  charily 
amiing  men.    Many  noble  mctimn*  are  done  in  private, 
the  ounneloiisaew  of  which  is  the  only  reward  of  the 
doer ;  the  wissat  of  meii  may  occasionally  commit 
mittm  of  folly  whidi  are  luaimputiible  m  tlieir  general 
character;  ^  Many  of  ilMwe  metwn*  wbicii  aie  apt  to 
procure  fame  are  imh  in  their  nature  conducive  to  our 
ultimate  bappinen.*— Addison.     Notlilna  can  be  a 
greater  ma  ni  Imiirnditiice  than  not  to  take  an  occa 
•innal  review  of  uiir  fiast  metimmm;  *i  d*«ir6  timt  tlie  . 
•ame  rule  may  lie  extended  to  the  whote  fraternity  of  j 
beatlMii  gilds ;  It  kehig  my  design  U>  ciMidemn  every ' 
poeiM  Ui  tlMs  flameii,  In  whfeh  Ju|iiter  thunders  or 
«ifercises  any  act  of  authority  which  dues  not  bekuig 
to  hmt.*— AoouoR. 

jSctum*  is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  done  In 
femfiai;  met  to  tiiat  which  is  remarkable  or  that  re- 
quires to  be  diMinguished.  The  sen.inienu  of  tlie 
bear  i  are  4*asier  to  be  discovered  by  cMie*s  mctioma  than  by 
one's  wwiibi :  it  is  an  heroick  met  to  (br gtv«  onr  etx-iiiy, 
when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  reveugtrd  on  liini. 
The  good  man  is  cautious  in  all  ldi>  metiom*  ui  avoid 
even  ilie  apiiearance  of  tvil :  a  great  prince  is  nnxltHis 
Id  mark  every  year  by  some  distiiiguisliod  met  of  wis- 
dom or  viitne. 

Jta  and  deed  are  both  employed  for  what  Is  re- 
■laikable ;  but  act  deinites  only  one  eiiiglA  thing  done ; 

Wlm  forth  fmni  nothing  caii'd  ihls  comely  frajiie, 

His  will  and  met^  his  word  and  work  Uie  same. 

Paioa. 
l>ceil  implies  some  complicated  performance,  M>me- 
Ihine  achieved :  we  display  but  ooe  quality  «»r  power 
In  performing  an  met,-  we  display  many,  both  pliy- 
aical  and  menial,  in  perfoimiiig  a  dud.  A  rriiice  dis- 
tinguimlies  liimsHlf  by  met*  of  mercy;  the  commander 
of  au  army  by  martial  deed* ; 

i  tm  the  other  side 

Us*d  no  amMtton  to  Cfminiend  my  deed*  ; 

The  deed*  tlieiiiKelves,  tliough  mute,  spoke  loud  the 
doer.— MiLvoN. 
Set*  of  disobedience  In  youth  freauently  lead  to  the 
nerpetrmtion  of  tlie  foutest  deed*  in  more  advanced 

BEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Deed,  from  ds,  ejtpnjsei'  the  tiling  drme ;  exploits  In 
French  *xmMt^  tti«MQ  pn>bnbly  d)aitge<l  from  esplicm- 
tm*i  s^ilies  the  thiiiK  nnfoliled  or  displayed ;  mekine- 
imbC,  from  mekieve^  signifies  the  thing  mekiened;  femty 
tn  French  fmily  I^lhi /sslasi,  fkoui  /actv,  signifies  the 


The  flrst  three  words  rise  progrenlvHy  on  each 
other:  desd*,  compared  with  the  ntliers,  In  employed 
ibr  that  whirh  is  nrdiriary  or  exiraonlinary ;  exptoit 
and  ndUrmsaii  are  used  only  for  tlie  exiranrdinary ; 
the  buier  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  former. 

Jjfed*  must  always  be  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
■lafiianlnKHia  or  atroeioas,  and  the  tike,  eaeept  in 
poetry,  where  the  term  becomes  elevated ; 
Great  Pollio !  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  preparea 
The  rvady  rriuniph  of  thy  fliiish'd  wan ; 
Is  there  In  fate  an  lioiir  reeerv'd  Air  me 
To  sfaig  thy  deed*  In  numbers  worthy  thee  Y 

Dmydbi*. 
Xxptoit  and  ^uAievesieiii  do  not  nerifwarily  req'tlre 
any  e.plthets;  tliey  are  always  taken  in  tlie  |iroper 
«eDsa  Ibr  something  great    Exploit^  when  compared 

•Girard    "  Action,  acte." 


with  mekieoementt  Is  a  term  oaed  la  plain  prose;  II 
designates  not  so  much  what  is  great  as  what  is  real ; 
achievement  is  most  adopted  to  poeuy  and  romance : 
it  soars  above  what  ^he  eye  kcs,  und  the  ear  hears,  and 
afTords  scope  for  the  imafiitiaiion.  Martial  deed*  are 
as  interesting  to  tlie  reader  ns  to  the  |ierlbrmer :  the 
Itages  of  mtidem  history  will  be  crowded  with  the 
exploit*  of  Englishmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  aa  those 
of  ancient  and  labuloue  history  are  with  the  ackievo' 
mtiU*  of  their  lienies  and  di-nii-gnds.  An  erploU 
marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action ;  an  aekievo- 
ment  denotes  elevation  of  character  in  i  very  reepect. 
grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  In  execntioii,  and 
valour  in  action. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the  design  and  at  (he 
will  of  another ;  a  common  wildier  or  an  army  may 
perform  exploit*  ; 

High  matter  thou  ei^oin'st  nte,0  prbne  of  meal 
Bad  tank  and  hard ;  for  how  shall  I  leiate 
To  human  sense  lii*  invisible  exploit* 
Of  warring  s|iiriis  ?— Milton. 

An  flekievemnn  Is  deslgm-d  and  executed  by  Che 
aekievar;  Heicules  is  diMiuguirlied  for  his  aekiea*- 
memt*:  and  in  tlie  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
aeMievemoKt*  of  kntghis-erianK  or  of  great  commaa- 
ders; 

Great  spoils  and  trophies  galn'd  by  thee  they  bear, 

Theu  let  thy  own  mckuvemenu  be  thy  share. 

Drydkn. 

Fhat  approaches  nearest  tn  exploit  in  sigiiiflcatinn ; 
the  former  marks  skill,  and  the  latter  resolution.  The 
/«a/#ofchi%'alry  displayed  in  justs  and  lonniamenia 
were  in  former  limes  as  much  esteemed  as  warlUio 
e:^loit*; 

Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigioua  might,  Biid/e«t4  performed. 
MtLTon. 
Exploit  and  feat  are  often  uaed  in  derision,  to  mark 
ilie  absence  of  those  qualities  in  tite  actionx  of  indivi* 
duals.    1*he  soldier  who  sffects  lo  be  foremost  In  silii»> 
lions  wheie  theie  is  no  dnitger  canrinl  be  more  pro- 
iierly  derided  than  by  lerinliig  hl«  amion  »n  erjiloit; 
lie  who  prides  hitnsetf  on  the  display  of  skill  In  the 
performance  of  a  paltiy  trick  may  be  lauglied  at  foi 
having  perlornied  a  feat. 

ACTION,  GFSrrRE,  G KSTICUI. ATION,  POfl 
TURE.  ATTITUDE,  POSITION. 

^cCisii  la  eitlier  tlie  act  of  acting,  or  the  manner  ot 
acting  ;^«f«ri»,  in  French  geete,  Latin  ge*tme^  par 
liciple  of  gero  Ut  carry  otie*s  self,  signifies  the  nmniier 
of  carrying  mie*s  hiidy  ;  geatieulatton^  in  l«atin  g^*- 
tiemlatio^  comes  from  gentieulor  to  make  many  ge** 
turf* ;  pntture^  in  French  poetore,  Latin  poeitura  a 
IMisilion,  a»nies  from  poeito*^  panlriiile  of  pone^  signl- 
fvbig  tlm  manner  of  placing  one's  Mlf ;  attitude,  in 
Frencii  mttiladr^  Italian  attitodiue^  Is  rhnnced  from 
aptitude^  signifying  a  pronriety  as  lo  disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  ihe  slate  of  the  body ; 
the  ibnner  three  indicating  a  state  of  niotiim ;  the 
latter  two  a  Mate  of  resL  Jlction  respects  the  move- 
ments of  tlie  body  in  genetal ;  gretare  Is  an  act  ion 
indicalive  of  smne  particular  state  of  mind :  gfftfew 
Imtiam  w  a  s|ieeies  of  artificial  ge*ture,  Raisiug  the 
arm  to  an  aetiow ;  bowing  is  a  geeture, 

Jetton*  may  be  tingiareful;  ge*tyre*  indecent.  A 
suitable  action  someiim'S  gives  great  force  to  the  worda 
that  are  uttered ;' Cicero  concludes  his  eelehmted 
biwik  '*de  Oratore*^  with  some  precepts  for  pionun- 
ciation  and  action^  wltlMiut  which  part  he  afllnns  thai 
the  best  orauir  in  the  world  can  never  I'uci'epd.*— 
Hronas.  Oeotmre*  often  supply  tlie  place  of  lart- 
guage  between  iieopte  of  diflbrent  nations ;  '  Oif^  best 
arioi*  are  somewhat  at -a  has  to  sopport  themiHvae 
with  pntper  geetnre^  aj*  ihey  move  from  any  ronnidera* 
ble  disxance  lo  the  front  of  tlie  stnxe.*— PTKici.a.  ^s- 
(foss  chaiacierixe  a  man  as  mlaar  or  weli-l>r»'d  ;  gr*' 
turf*  mark  the  leiiiper  of  thf  mind.  Tlntm  are  many 
action*  which  It  is  the  ol:>)ect  of  edurntion  to  prevent 
from  Kniwiiiff  Into  habits:  Mivnces  exprr-ss  tlie  veha- 
niROt  poMilons  of  the  niitid,  by  velieiiient  geatitre^  on 
every  orciifioii,  e\-en  hi  tlieir  amusements.  .An  extra* 
vtieant  or  nniialnrol  gmtnre  isterimd  a  eeetirvlntion  ; 
••  •vcoohant,  wlai  wbtbes  to  cringe  Into  favour  witli 
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tiM  itrot,  dMto  teffelv  bi  ge»tkuUti»u  to  nark  bto 
dtvutioii :  a  bulBMin  who  alleinpu  to  imitate  tbe  gu- 
tares  of  another  will  uae  festiculalion ;  and  Uie  moii- 
luy  who  apes  the  actions  of  huuiaii  beiiin  does  lo  by 
aMaiia  of  gestieulatumt ;  •  Ncitlier  the  Judgea  of  o«ir 
laws,  nor  Uw  repreMiitaiivea  of  the  fiaoide,  would  be 
Biiich  affected  by  laboured  g9»U«uUtion^  or  believe 
any  man  liie  more,  becauae  be  niUed  hia  eyei,  or 
pufr<*d  hia  cheeka.*— JoBNaoN. 

PoHnre  •  is  a  mode  of  pladoff  the  body  more  or 
teM  liidering  from  tlie  ordinary  hablla ;  MUitmde  ia  the 
luariiKfr  of  kewpini  tbe  body  more  or  lew  auitaMe  to 
tlie  cxiatlof  clrcuawtancea.  A  fostmrs,  liowever  cod- 
venietit,  Is  never  aMuiiied  without  exertion ;  tt  la  tberF- 
fore  wilUHftly  changed:  an  aUitmd*,  though  not  uaual, 
la  iiill  according  to  the  nature  of  iblnga ;  Ti  ia  therefore 
readily  pnriervc^l.  A  future  la  aiiigular ;  It  haa  aoiiM> 
thiii«  in  it  which  departs  from  the  ordinary  carriage 
of  the  biMfy,  and  makes  It  remmrkHble ;  •  Falsehood  In 
a  short  time  found  by  experience,  that  her  superiority 
consisted  only  in  the  celeiity  of  her  course,  and  the 
chance  of  tier  Msfurc.*— Joonsoa.  An  atutudo  la 
Mriking ;  It  is  the  natural  expresalon  of  character  or 
knpresiiion ;  '  Palaebond  always  endeavonred  to  copy 
tke  mien  and  aiMmdtt  of  truth.'— JoBNaon.  A  brave 
■mil  will  put  hbiiaelf  inin  •  9s*tmr*  of  delcnee,  with- 
•at  assuming  an  eUtfttik  of  defiance. 

Strange  and  forced  poaiiloua  of  the  body  are  tenned 
pMturet ;  noble,  agreeable,  and  expreawive  forms  of 
carriage,  arf  calM  attiludes :  mountebanks  and  clowns 
put  lh«!iitBe)vefl  into  ridiculous  postures  In  order  to 
excite  langhter;  actors  assume  graceful  attitudes  to 
represent  tJieir  characters.  Postures  are  to  lite  body 
what  griuiacee  are  to  tbe  flice;  attitudes  are  to  the 
body  what  air  Is  to  the  figure :  he  wlio  In  attempting 
to  walk  assumes  the  lUMmde  of  a  dancer,  puts  himself 
Into  a  ndicuktUB  posture ;  a  graceful  and  elecant  atii- 
,Mis  in  dancing  becomca  an  aflbcied  and  laughable 
posture  in  anoiiier  case. 

f0Stures  are  Mmetimea  uaeAiUy  eroph>yed  in  alage 
dancing;  the  uUitmdss  are  necessarily  employed  by 
paimeia,  sculptors,  daiiciiic  masters,  and  other  artists. 
HHure  »  said  of  the  whole  bndy  ;  tlie  rest,  of  parti- 
aular  llnJis  or  parte.  Attitude  and  posture  are  IWu- 
iUtivHy  applied  lo  other  ohjecta  besides  tlie  body : 
armied  aivuiiie  a  uieiiacing  attitude;  in  a  critical  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  exiraordinanr  skill  is  required  on  tlie 
part  of  the  gnvf  riiuient ;  *  Milton  has  prmeiited  this 
vitilent  spirit  (MuWh)  as  tlie  first  that  riMw  in  that 
aasMiibly  to  give  his  opinion  upon  tlieir  praaent  ^es- 
ture  of  nlfblrs.*— AoDlsoH. 

Poeitiou^  when  cmiipared  with  paeture^  ia  taken  only 
in  regard  Ui  pervms,  in  which  ease  ihe  posture^  as  nl>- 
■wvmI  ahrive,  la  a  species  tifposUioUy  namely,  an  arti- 
icial  position :  if  a  person  stands  tiptoe,  in  order  lo 
•Be  to  a  greater  diaunce,  be  may  l»e  aald  to  put  hhii- 
«ir  into  that  positiou ;  but  if  a  dancer  do  the  same, 
aa  a  part  of  hie  perlormanre.  It  becouHm  a  ^escurs :  srk, 
likewise,  when  one  leans  against  tlie  wall  it  Is  a  lean- 
log  pogitiou  ;  '  Every  step,  In  the  prngression  of  exba- 
eiiee,  clianges  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things 
about  u«.*--<JoHiisoif .  But  when  oiiethentrlcally  benits 
Ma  body  backward  or  forward,  it  la  a  pooture:  one 
■ay,  in  the  same  manner,  sit  In  an  wrct  position^  or 
bi  a  reclining  posture ;  *■  Whtm  I  entered  his  room,  he 
was  sluing  in  a  conlemplailvr  ^s«fiir«,  with  bis  i*y«>s 
flxeil  upon  the  gnmnd ,  after  he  had  continued  In  bis 
reverie  near  a  qaaner  of  an  hour,  he  nwe  up  and 
aaeroed  by  hia  gestures  lo  take  teave  of  aonie  invisible 
gnaal '— HAWKKswoaTH. 

ACTION,  AQENCT,  OPERATION. 

JIttian  (n.  To  act)  ia  the  effect,  agsnep  tbe  canae. 
JMi0s  is  intiereni  In  tbe  subject ; 

noble  RnglW),  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  Aill  power  of  France, 
And  let  aiiother  half  stniid  lauehing  by, 
All  nut  of  work,  and  cold  for  eedM.— SHACantARB. 
Aremeu  is  sonntthlng  exieriour ;  it  la.  In  flict.  putting  a 
Ibing  into  aetion:  In  this  manner,  the  whulc  world  Is 
bi  aetfon  through  the  ageneu  of  the  Divine  BHng; 
■A  few  advances  there  are  In  the  fiillnwiiif   pejiers 
lendlnfl  to  asMf:rt  the  8<iperintpndpnr^  and  aefnqf  of 
Fhividence  In  the  naturnl  world.*— Woodward.  Bfuue- 

•  Rouhaud    '*  Poalure,  attllude." 


Cimct  tbe  ivoed  aciisii  is  laken  bi  iba  amm  af  mett^ 
upon,  when  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  aganep  ;  *  u 
is  better  tlierefore  thai  tl)e  earth  shouM  move  abuwl  lli 
own  cenue,  and  make  tiinae  useful  vicisaitudea  of  ulgkt 
and  day,  than  ex|inae  always  tlie  same  aide  in  the  erri— 
of  tlie  sun.*— Brbti^bt.  OperaJUsm^  from  tbe  L^Kki 
operaiio,  aud  sfrsra  labour  or  opus  ueed,  signifylnf  ikm 
work  ibat  is  needful,  la  action  for  a  spelBlfiek  end,  mod 
acoordinc  U)  a  rule ;  aa  tlia  sfcralisii  af  oature  in  ite 
article  of  veieialioB ; 


Tbe  tree  wboaa  emeration  bringa 
Knowledge  of  food  and  Ul,  abna  tbouto 


Mu.T 


ACTIVE,  mUGENT,  INDUSTRIDUS,  A8SII9C- 
OUS,  LABORIOUS, 
^elrvs,  from  tbe  verb  to  au^  bnpllea  a  prapeantjr  to 
act,  Ui  be  doing  ionieltiing  without  regard  to  Ibe  nattaro 
of  the  object;  diligont,  in  French  di&gout^  Latin  dOt- 
jrsas,  participle  ofiiiigo  in  chooae  or  like,  httpb^  •■ 


it ;  MdnaCrisu*,  ia  French  indMlrtsux,  Latin  wndmS' 
(TIM,  is  probably  formed  from  nirs  wkbia  and  strmm 
to  buiU,  make,  or  do,  signifying  an  Inward  or  tlM> 
rough  Incttnailon  to  be  engaged  in  sonse serious  work; 
ussiduous^  in  French  msstdu^  in  Latin  assiduusy  is 
compounded  of  as  or  od  and  si  dims  from  sedse  u>  ait, 
signiOring  to  sit  ck^e  to  a  ibing ;  lukorious^  in  Frenob 
laborieux^  Latin  laborioeuef  from  Ukaur^  impttea  be* 

log  to  labour,  or  the  incllnatloa  to  labour. 

e  are  aetive  if  we  are  only  ready  in  eaeit  oar 


•1?? 


powers,  wheilier  to  aiiv  end  or  noC; 
made  the  human  anul  an  actiwe  being.'— Johnsoh. 
We  are  diligmt  when  we  are  active  liN-sonie  apeciliek 
end ;  'A  constant  and  nnlbilinc  obedience  isalKtvetba 
reach  of  tcrieMrinI  dilffwacs.*— JoUKaoR.  W«;  are  t»> 
dmstriout  wImii  no  tniie  ia  left  unrmidoyed  in  eoaw 
seriiNie  pursuit;  *|l  haa  been  obaorved  by  wriiersof 


tiling  until  It  hi  fiiiii>h*Hl ;  *  If  ever  a  cure  hi  perfnnottl 
on  a  patient,  where  quacks  aie  conrerned,  tlwv  caa 
claim  no  grpaier  share  in  It  Uian  VlrfiPs  lapia  iu  the 
curing  of  Auras;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  asm- 
duons  about  lite  wound,  and  Indeed  was  tbe  only 
visible  nieana  tliat  rell**vfd  tlie  hrm;  but  the  imel 
assiirea  us  It  was  the  particular  asslsiance  of  a  deity 
tluit  spe«Hii>d  the  o|i*>r«ition.*— Prarcr.  We  arv  lah^ 
rious  when  the  liodlly  or  mental  powers  ar«  revularly 
employed  In  some  hard  labour;  '  If  we  look  into  the 
bniie  cremiim,  we  And  all  im  iadlviduals  engaged  ia  « 
iminfUl  and  iakorious  way  of  life  lo  pmcuve  a  necca- 
sary  siibiiistence  fitr  themselves.*— A DDmoN. 

A  man  may  be  aetine  without  being  diUgrmi^  atnot 
he  may  einpkiy  hlmmtlf  in  what  Is  of  no  importance ; 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  dilgmt  wltlmut  behur  «cciae, 
since  dihgence  su(>pnnes  some  degree  of  activity  Id 
one's  apitiinntion  to  a  useful  object.  A  ninii  mp^  be 
diligent  without  being  iudunrtuus^  for  be  nay  dUi- 
gtmtip  eninlny  himertf  about  a  particnter  Aii'tmriie 
object  without  employing  blinwif  eonotantty  in  tlie 
same  way ;  and  he  may  be  iudua'rimis  withnnt  being 
diligent,  sinee  diUgmre  imidies  a  free  exercise  of  the 
mental  as  w^l  aa  corporMil  powers,  but  industru  np- 
idins  priiici|Mlly  ui  manual  InbiMir.  AetivHp  and'dtilr> 
genee  ara  thoreforaenramonly  the  property  of  llviely  or 
atrnng  minibs  but  iudustrf  may  be  ansnciated  wKb 
moderate  lalenta.  A  man  may  be  diiigrmt  without 
being  aseiduous ;  but  tie  cannot  be  aji»idu0uo  wHboiit 
bt'hig  diligemt,  for  aseiduitp  Is  a  anrt  of  perseveving 
diligence,  A  own  may  be  radsiiiWofu,  withn*il  beins 
l**»rr«iLS,  but  not  niceuerod;  for  tukoriousnoes  b  • 
severer  kind  of  iudu^t^ 

The  aetme  man  Is  never  easy  without  an  employ- 
ment ;  the  dilirent  man  Is  conlented  with  the  eeipfc^ 
nient  be  has;  the  industrious  man  goes  from  one  em- 
ployment Ui  the  other:  the  assiduous  man  set^  to 
attain  the  end  of  his  emplovmf>ni ;  the loAorron*  mun 
spares  no  peine  or  lahrnir  in  li>llowitig  his  euif4r>yBienL 

Aetimip  is  of  great  fmpn-iance  fiw  thftse  whin  hnva 
thenianacf>iti«>nt  of  poMIr  concern*  ■  dtli'rmre  In  bitsl- 
nese  eontribMim  grestlv  to  sMrrem  -  induatrif  Is  of  trreag 
vhIi«»*  in nbiflininr  a  llvHihood'  n'U>i«Mii  ajtsiluitp  na 
advaneaa  can  be  made  in  science  or  literature;  and 
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witteot  Uierians  exertloiw,  comMerable  aualnmeiits 
•re  iHit  to  iMf  exiieeted  In  many  literary  purauits. 

jSeitve  luiiidf  set  tm  fmc  itiquiriwto  which  ihe  m- 
dautrtcms^  bvasndmtma  application^  and  diligent  if  not 
§ab»rUu»  raaearch,  oAen  alford  laltafactory  aiMwera. 

ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

jf  ctiV«  »l«niflea  the  aame  aa  in  the  preceding  article ; 
hrUk  baa  a  atmDKNi  orlcin  with  fn$h,  which  is  in 
SaJioti  /er«A,  Dutch  /rttcA  or  6cr«Jr,  Danish  /rwA, 
Urtk^  ice. ;  mgiU,  io  Latin  agilitj  cornea  from  Ihesajiie 
verb  an  active,  «i«iiif'yiDg  a  fineaa,  a  raadineai  to  aa  or 
move;  tumble  id  probably  deiived  (torn  the  8axon 
tMMM  til  take,  iniplyinf  a  fitneai  or  capacity  to  take 
Viy  thing  by  a  celerity  of  mnveoient 

jUtiritf  rmpecta  oiie*s  tranaactkina ;  brieknees^  oae*s 
•porta:  men  are  aetiet  in  carrying  no  boaineaa ;  chil- 
4nn  are  brittk  in  their  play.  Agility  nfen  to  the  light 
sad  easy  carrfiwe  of  ihR  body  in  springing ;  nimbU- 
««M  ui  its  vuick  and  gliding  movements  in  running. 
A  rofie-dancer  is«fM«;  a  feniale  moves  nimblff. 

Jtetivitf  rvMiite  hnm  ardour  of  mind ;  *  There  is  not 
•  more  painful  action  oTtlie  mind  than  invention ;  yet 
to  dream?  it  works  with  that  ease  and  ocdvity,  that 
we  are  not  asHsible  wlien  the  faculty  U  eroplnyed.*— 
AomstiN.  Briskm$99  springs  from  vivacity  of  feeli  iig ; 
•I  made  my  next  applicatitm  U>  a  widf»w,  and  attacked 
lier  Mt  hri.*kly  that  1  thought  niyseif  within  a  fortiiiglit 
i,f  Iter.'— BuDOKLL.  AgOitjf  is  prciduced  bv  corporeal 
vigour,  and  liabltoal  strong  exertion;  'When  Uie 
Priiic«'  loMChed  his  silirup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  4illlrcr,  with  an  incredlbie  agtUty,  threw  himself  on 
the  earth  and  klnsed  his  fe«L*--8TKKLB.  XimbUne** 
tcsults  fnNn  an  eflbri  to  move  liglitiy ; 

O  friend*,  I  hear  the  tread  of  niwikle  feet 
Hasting  this  way.— Hilton. 

\ACT1VE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 
jfcXiM  signiftes  the  same  as  b**fbre;  beef,  in  Saxon 

Ciijr/'-'/,  from  biegiam^  in  German  btackAJftigt^  fnim 
ckAffligm  to  occupy,  and  aek'iffcn  to  make  or  do, 
iffiplien  a  propensity  m  be  iiceu|iied ;  oficion»%  in  French 
i^  e».i,  l^iin  ^ffleioeng,  fWnii  sffieinm  duty  or  service, 
aigniti  T  a  iwopensity  ti>  erftwm  some  service  or  »»lilc«;. 
J9ciiM  rwpecis  the  lialiil  or  dinpneilion  of  Uie  mind ; 
bun  aiHl  oiic/»M,eiiiier  the  die iioailion  of  the  mind, 
«r  the  etiipttiynient  of  the  moih*'nt:  the  romiur  reaardi* 
everv  irjiecii*  of  employment;  the  lauer  only  particular 
iaiMl:«  of  enipl4>y menu  A  ii  aenwi  peiw»n  Is  ever  ready 
to  he  ei«|»loyeil ;  a  person  is  »«iry,  when  lie  is  acinaliv 
cmfiloyeii  in  any  object;  he  is  officiwus,  wlien  lie  is 
craitloy*^!  for  others. 

J9ctitte  b  always  taken  In  a  good,  or  at  leart  an  In- 
ittRfreiit  sense ;  it  Ik  opposed  to  laxy ;  *  The  tmrsniis  oi 
tbe  •rerio*' i»art  of  nnankind  are  elttierln  the  paths  of 
religi'Hi  and  virtue,  or,  on  the  oiiier  hand,  in  tiie  roads 
lo  wealth,  iMMioiir,  or  pleasures.'— Aiiaifoii.  Bu>t^ 
m  it  reaiwcts  occupation,  is  moaUy  in  a  mod  sense''. 
•We  r-e  miiKltudes  buey  in  tiie  pursuit  of  riches,  at 
Ibe  expeni*  of  wisdom  and  virtue.'— JoHMsoa.  It  ii« 
oppoM-d  111  heinx  at  leisure ;  as  it  respects  diaiNwItiim. 
it  £  always  in  a  had  sense;  'The  air-pump, the  baro- 
meter, tlie  quadrant,  and  the  like  hiveiitmns,  were 
thrown  out  to  tlhwe  bu$y  spirits  (nollticians),  as  tubs 
•nd  barrel  are  to  a  whale,  ihat  he  may  let  the  nhJp 
•ail  nil  witljoul  di^nrhnnce.' — Ai>Dison.  QgUieuM  \# 
new*^  taken  In  a  go.nl  sense;  It  imirfles  helne  bvey 
wlthont  dif«:reilon.  To  an  Mtivt  diswisitlon,  noiliiiit 
fa  ni«»ri*  irkiMtiiie  than  liinciion ;  but  it  is  not  concerned 
to  inquire  Into  llie  ntilliv  of  tbe  action.  It  Is  better  for 
m  oi-r^»t  to  he  Ahm*  than  quite  nnempktyed ;  but  a 
^w^  tx^'scin  will  emiJlnv  himself  abiiiit  the  c«.ncern.iof 
othi-r*,  when  he  has  n«iiie»f  his  own  sufficiently  Ini- 
pnrtnnt  toenffaxe  hfc«  attention:  an  eJUiaa*  pi-rsiwi  %r 
m»  luifortuiiBie  as  he  is  tmiiWesome ;  whe-i  Uertrive^ 
to  serve  he  hai«  tlie  nih<fhrtiioe  to  annoy :  ♦  i  was  li»ri'ed 
to  qntt  tnv  fi'rt  l«idirin«s  by  reas»Mi  of  an  s#eisiw»  land 
te«(r,  I  bat  would  he  asking  me  every  uioriiiug  how  1 
had  •ie|ic'— ApmsoN. 

BRDfTLOUS,  DTLIGENT,  ASSIDUOI'S. 

SfdHUniM,  fr«»m  the  Lailn  nfd^l I'nnA  i»'rf*s,H*rilfl»- 
■ftline  clt*«'  IO  a  iliinX  :  diliffent,  v.  Jrttoc^  diiigenl 
mmM»du0u*t  v'Jietioe,  diligent. 


The  Idea  of  appllcatfon  Is  expressed  by  these  epi 
thets,  but  Mduhme  is  a  particular,  diUgeui  is  a  general 
term :  one  is  eedelmLM  by  habits ;  ooe  i»  diligemt  either 
habitually  or  occaslonaliy :  a  eedulout  actMiTar  parsuea 
his  studies  with  a  regular  and  dose  application :  a 
scholar  may  be  diligent  at  a  certain  period,  thfiugh  net 
invariably  ho.  Sedulity  seems  to  mark  the  vei y  esaea- 
tial  pi^ipcrty  of  application,  that  ia,  adheting  clnseiy  to 
an  object;  but  diltgemce  expresses  oms's  altachmeut  m 
a  thing,  as  evAiced  by  an  eager  pursuit  of  it:  the 
former,  therelbre,  bespeaks  the  ateadinem  of  the  cha- 
racter ;  tbe  latter  merely  the  turn  of  one's  inclinatioD : 
one  is  eedulome  IVom  a  conviction  of  tbe  importrnee 
of  the  thing:  one  may  be  diUgeut  by  fits  and  starts, 
according  ut  the  humour  of  the  moiiutnt. 

Aseidueue  and  eeduUue  both  exprem  the  quality  ofV 
sitting  or  sticking  close  lo  a  thing,  but  the  former  may, 
like  diligemty  be  eoipkiyed  on  a  partial  occai^km ;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent :  we  may  be  oswtc/iMMis  ia 
our  auentions  to  a  person ;  but  we  are  eeUvUmM  in  the 
important  concerns  of  Hfe.  Seduhue  peculiarly  re- 
s|wcis  ibe  qalet  emplfwaients  of  life ;  a  teacher  ma|r 
be  entitled  eeduleue;  '  One  thing  I  would  otiifr  b  that 
be  wouM  cfuistanily  and  eedmlomeiy  read  1'uliy,  which 
wiU  insensihiy  work  him  inui  a  good  Latin  style.'— 
LocKK.  DiUgent  respects  the  active  em|ilnyinenU; 
'I  would  recommend  a  diligemt  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  Justice  (U>  a  student  for  the  bar).'— DraNiNo. 
One  is  diligent  at  work:  ossidaity  holds  a  middle 
rank ;  U  may  be  employed  equally  for  that  whicli 
requires  active  exenion,  or  otiierwiae:  we  may  be 
aeeiduvue  In  the  purniits  of  literature,  itr  we  may  be 
aaeiduemn  hi  mtr  attendance  upon  a  person,  or  llie  per 
formance  of  any  office ; 

And  thus  tlie  patient  dam  aseidueiis  sits, 
Mot  to  be  templed  from  her  tender  task. 

.    Tbomsoh. 


READY,  AFr,  PROMPT. 

Readyj  fVom  the  Gennaii  bereUen  to  prepare,  signi- 
fies prepared ;  a«(,  in  Latin  ap(«*,  tdpiihes  literally 
til',  vremptAn  Latin  promptue,  from  pwrnotodraw 
forth,  oignines  literallv  diawn  to  a  prdnL 

Ready  is  in  general  applied  to  tliar  which  has  beea 
intentioually  prepared  lor  a  given  puriNwe ; 

The  Riid  liimseif  with  rsody  trident  stands 

And  oues  the  deep,  and  spreads  tlie  iuoviii»  sands. 

Dkvokn. 
ProaiphMss  and  eptmeee  are  speciea  of  rtadinfes, 
which  lie  in  the  personal  endowments  or  di»|iosi.ion: 
iience  we  sfieak  of  things  lieiiig  ready  for  a>Hiruey'; 
perHons  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey  or  to 
re|ily.    RMady^  when  apHieti  to  |ersr>ns,  rliarncierhtei 
the  talent ;  as  a  reoWy  wit.     Jipt  ciiaractensi'S  the 
habits;   aa  apt  to  Judge  by  apiiearance,  or  apt  ta 
dtTide  hastily ;  and  ii«  also  employed  in  the  same  (>eM8t 
flgurativeiy;   'Poverty  Is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into 
envy,  rirhes  info  arrnganoe.'— Adoumn.    Prompt  cha- 
ractefizes  more  comu.oiily  the  particular  action,  ami 
denotes  tbe  willingness  4iftlte  agent,  and  the  qiiickiiem 
with  which  he  fierl'orms  tbe  action;  as  prompt  in  ec 
ecuttnc  a  eomnmnd,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is  said ; 
so  llkewbe  wIiam  applied  m  thIngB  peroonal ; 
Let  not  the  fervent  toneue, 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth 
Gain  on  your  purpos'd  will.— Thomson. 

ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

Jllertne$*,  from  «/#«  a  wing,  designates  corporeal 
activity  or  readlMcas  for  acti«m :  alnerity,  from  acet 
sharp,  b'lHk,desiBiiati*  mental  acii?ity.   ^  ^   .    .    . 

We  proceed  with  aXerlnsss,  wiieii  tiie  body  is  tn  iM 
full  viROiir : 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  mil  of  sirht 
Grow  on  the  nmeHter's elbows;  and  tlie  aJrrl 
And  nimble  nniliiw  of  those  re*iless>»iiits 
That  never  tire,  sinm  fans  them  all  sway. 
fo*» 


Wp  proceed  with  alacrity  when  the  mind  w  Im  ftil 
.•imiiit  of  nil  object :  '  Im  dreams  it  I-  woMilprfiU  m 
h  erve  *v|ih  whai  sp-ifh  iinessand  alaenty  the  soul 
fX«MU  liereell'.'— Addiso*. 
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ACTOR,  AGENT. 

ThcM  tismw  vary  aceordiiig  tn  the  diflerent  wi 

•f  Um  verb  from  which  Uwy  arc  drawn ;  aetor  ia  uotsd 
for  oiM  wlm  d<je«  ai^  Uiiiig  or  acia  a  pan ;  » Of  all  th«f 

CktriarcliaJ  lii^Curieit,  Uwt  of  JiMepli  aiul  liU  breilireii 
llie  iiNiat  reiiiarkalile,  for  the  characters  of  the  actors, 
and  the  inctnicti ve  iiaiure  uf  the  eveuta.'— Blaib.  A  ii 
mgent  in  mie  wiio  pulu  uUier  thhtga  lit  actioit,  partfcu 
iarly  m»  dUhigubhed  I'rom  the  imlieni  or  Uibig  actiid 
«|NMi ;  *'i'hey  produced  wtniderlut  vffrvta,  by  the  pm 
per  appllcatiuii  of  agenUt  lo  patlenia.*— Tkmplb.  The 
iigeiu  la  aJ«o  an  active  being,  or  one  poaMMing  the 
Acuity  uf  acUoii ; 

Heav'n  made  ua  ugenU  free  to  good  or  ill, 
^        And  furc'd  li  not,  thu*  be  foreaaw  Uie  will 

Drtdkm. 

An  mgmt  tn  a  pieee  of  Action  la  the  beli^  who  prr- 
Riruta  tlie  acthnw  narrated ;  '  I  eipeci  that  no  Pairaii 
mgemt  aliall  be  intntducetl  nun  tlie  poem,  or  any  fact 
reiateil  which  a  matt  canwK  give  credit  Ui  wiUi  a  good 
«oiMici«'nce.*— ADDieiiN.  Hence  it  ia  that  Ule  word 
meter  hi  talceti  in  the  aeiae  of  a  player,  and  an  tgeiu 
III  the  mercantile  aeikie  of  a  factor,  or  one  who  aeu  in 
auother'a  aiead. 


ACTOR,  PLAYER,  PERFORMER. 

The  actor  ami  mU^er  both  perform  on  a  ftage ;  but 
Ihe  ftmiiei  u  aaid  in  relation  to  Uie  part  thai  !••  acted, 
llie  latter  Ui  Uie  urolenion  ttiai  is  liiihiwed.  We  luay 
be  mctof  neeanionaUy  wIUhmii  being  ptagtr$  pmtve- 
aitiiiatly,  bat  we  may  be  ^/ay«rc  wlihoiii  dtsaprviug  llie 
naiiie  uf  actAn-t.  TIhmw  wIki  p(>rMHiate  clmracUirs  for 
Iheir  Auiiuwuiem  are  actors  but  iKit  pla^t-rs :  thoM- 
who  do  Uie  imiiie  lor  a  llvHiiiood  are  flayers  aa  well  a^ 
9eUn-s ;  hence  we  «|ieak  of  a  ciuiipany  of  yUyersy  ikii 
ccCirrj.  S«  likewiM*  in  tiM  Dirurauve  aeiufe,  wlioever  I 
acia  a  part,  real  or  ficUliou*,  that  ia,  ini  the  atage  of 
life,  or  Uie  etage  of  a  Uieatre,  ia  an  aftor;  »0»r 
oratora  (aayt  Cicero)  are  mm  it  were  Uie  aat4tr»  i>r 
iriith  iladf ;  and  the.  ^Utpera  Uie  iniiiainra  of  triiUi.'— 
BnoHKS.  But  he  only  it  a  flayer  who  iierloriiiM  tiw 
Dctiiioua  |iart ;  hencti  the  funiier  ia  ukeii*  hi  a  Imd  ih 

{iNid  aeiMt,  according  Ui  circuuiviaucea ;  <  Ciceni  \» 
nown  to  have  been  tlie  liaimaie  rtfend  of  Riwciua  Un* 
«c<»r.'— HuoHKs.  PUfer  W  alwnya  taken  lu  a  lew 
AvtHirabie  aeiiae,  from  the  arUficlaiity  which  attacii«i« 
lo  hfai  prolVsaaiun ; 

All  the  world  'a  a  stage. 
And  all  the  meo  and  women  uten-ly  plofsr*. 
8aAK»PBAac. 
The  term  performer  ia  now  uaed  in  Uie  aen#e  of  one 
Vho  |H*rforniB  ii  part  In  a  Uienirical  exhibition,  and  for 
the  inoei  part  In  n|iiilicaiio<i  to  iIik  Individual  in  enU- 
inailng  the  uierita  of  bla  performance,  a*  a  guod  or  bad 
JierforoMT. 


any  duraUon  being  past  ImpHea  dial  It  ww  oaee  vi» 
aciit ;  for  liie  idea  of  being  once  pment  ia  actually  ifr 
eluded  in  Uie  idea  of  iu  beliiu  mm.*— AoDiaon.  It  li 
but  too  frequfiii  for  man  ui  dkcniae  their  real  atuA- 
uieiita,  nliltouak  A  la  mh  always  pnaaible  to  olnaia 
posilioe  evidence  of  their  inaiitcerity ;  *  W«;  may  and 
do  converMe  with  Gnd  iu  pmaon  raoi^fi  And  to  aU  (he 
|Hirpna(«  of  giving  and  receiving,  though  not  visibly.* 
-  South.  *  l)i«imulatiun  b  taken  for  a  luairn  ^Mt* 
l<o«  profeaaiiig  hiauielf  to  tie  wtuu  he  ia  u<iL  *-    ~ 


TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  aomethlng  wroag  ia  ^ 
these  tertiM ;  but  perpetratty  from  Uie  IjaUn  pfrpetrot 
compoundnt  of  ;rer  and  petro.  In  Greek  vpdrtw,  »i<ul- 
fyiiif  thoroughly  lo  c«ini|iaait  or  biing  ab«iut,  i»  a  much 
more  determined  proce«din|^  timii  that  of  eammittiag 
One  may  commit  ofli*ncHi  of  vartoua  ilcgree  and  mag- 
nitude ;  but  one  psrpslrattt  Cfimea  only,  and  tluae  of 
Uie  more  lieiiiona  kind.  A  lawkM  banditU,  vha 
upend  UM'lr  lives  in  llie  ptrpatratton  of  liie  uhhI  hiirild 
rrlineSj  are  not  Ui  be  reatraiued  by  Uie  urdiiMwy  omuat 
of  Juatice; 

Then  wiuwn  the  forest  which,  in  afler-tinMs, 
Fierce  Riuniiluv,  for  perprtratad  crimes, 
A  refuge  made.'— DaTuaa. 
He  who  eommils  any  ufleuce  ngaintt  the  good  (trderof 
•iiicieiy  cxiMMeH  hinl^elf  to  ihf;  censure  uf  ntheia,  wbo 
may  be  hi*  inferioury  In  ci^nain  rea(»H:la ;  *  T|k  iu» 
carringea  of  tlie  great  deitigui*  of  princoa  are  nC  I'lttlt 
use  Ui  Uie  bulk  of  nmnkiitd,  whoseem  vciy  litUe  inlcr> 
««lMt  in  Hdnioiiislomi  ngauiat  errours  which  tliey  caa- 
not  eaaimit.*— -JnuaaoM. 


ACTUAL,  REAL,  POBITIVE. 

^tfml,  in  French  aetmtl,  Ljitin  ocCim/w,  fmm  actio 
«  dend,  Khrnifie*  liokHiging  to  the  Uiltig  dime ;  realy  in 
Preiieli  rrrl,  Latin  realisy  fioni  ra«,  ylgnideH  behmginir 
to  Ui«  Uiin|  aa  It  ia;  positive,  in  Fn«nch  pesittf,  l^iin 
positivuf,  frrHii  pane  to  place  or  llx,  aiguides  the  state 
or  quality  oi'  lajing  fixed,  eaiablished. 

What  is  actual  has  proof  of  lu  existence  wllhlii 
ffeKlf,  and  ninv  be  expi  w'd  to  tlie  eye ;  what  Is  real  may 
be  i>ati«iitctoiily  provi'd  to  exUt ;  and  what  ia  ponitine 
prerluda*  Uw  neceaaiiy  of  a  proof,  ^etaal  1«  n|i|Kk<ftl 
tn  the  aii|tiMMiihiMua,  conceivfd  or  lepnried ;  real  to 
tli«>  feigned,  Imaginary;  positive  to  Uie  uncertain, 
douhifijl. 

Whatf  ver  In  the  condition  of  a  thing  fbr  the  time 
being  la  tin*  oetviii  condition;  «f»rro%v«  are  real  which 
flow  fr»m  a  anbMatiiUl  cauae ;  proofs  are  positias 
which  k*av«*  tlie  mind  in  no  nnrertainty.  The  aefa«/ 
atate  of  a  natiiHi  ia  not  to  be  aar«*rtaiiied  by  individtial 
inatancea  of  poverty,  or  Ihe  reveiae;  thnre  are  but 
few,  il'  any,  real  olijecta  of  coiiifiawlon  among  enm- 
mmi  iN^sia;  many  ^««iCtae  twx*  have  been  rttlait-d 
of  the  dt<ci^i(Hi  which  Uioy  have  iKHCiised-  6v  an 
«6f»«/ aiirvev  of  hiiioan  lifi*,  wh  are  aimie  euabl/'d  i«i 
^ruijuatojiinioiui  of  mankind;  'The  very  nutlon  of 

*  Vkle  airard :  <  Acteur,  cniiiedieu.* 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  Is  enmnion  to  «| 
ese  lerma.  Inactive  ia  the  m<Mit  general  aial  un- 
qualified  term  of  ail ;  it  exi<reaaea  simply  Uie  want  of 
a  Ntlniniua  to  exenlon ;  laarC  is  someUiing  more  pual- 
UvH,  (inn\  the  LnUn  ingrs  or  sine  arte  wiilmut  art  or 
mind ;  ii  dKonCea  a  apecirirk  deticieiicy  eiUier  In  body 
or  mind;  /azy,  which  lian  llie  aauie  aigiii flea i ion  Si 
liven  under  Uie  head  of  Idle ;  slothfal,  fnmi  eLm,  that 
ia,  full  of  alowneaa ;  and  flnggisk  fn nii  «l«^,  iltai  ii, 
like  a  slaw,  drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upim  oih*  aa- 
other  to  dinHib*  iin  expreasly  deff>ctive  teiufieniiiieia  of 
the  body  wlikii  direc  iy  hu|H^es  ncti<Hi. 

To  he  laacftne  Is  to  In:  indi!«piieed  to  action ;  that  H, 
m  rlM!  performance  of  any  offlri!,  to  Ihe  doing  ciiysge- 
nifksk  biislneM :  to  be  inrrt  w  Mmiewliat  more;  it  i»  to 
lie  lndia|Misi^  to  moveiitent :  to  be  /azy  la  in  aHive  with 
pain  to  nne'a  self:  to  be  sLitkful  ia  never  to  umva 
ntlMrwise  ilinii  alowly :  to  be  slag  fish  is  to  iimiw  in  a 
shiepy  and  heavy  manner. 

'  A  pfraoii  may  be  maetive  fmni  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental canaes.  mt  timidity,  lirnorance,  modesty,  and  tfao 
like,  which  ctmibiiie  lo  make  him  averse  to  enter  a|«ai 
any  buaiiifRS,  or  take  any  serious  etif i ;  a  penwin  may 
be  inert  fnim  temporary  liidi>«tin*itinn ;  but  tazimt^e. 
ilethfulaess,  and  sluffftsknees  are  litttereitt  phv^lcd 
defects:  laxiwfss  hi  however  not  alr«iirmher 'inde> 
lienrient  of  the  mind  or  the  will ;  but  slutk/Mlmeea  and 
slnggiskneeti  are  purely  the  nfflifirlng  of  im.'ure^  or, 
whicli  is  Uie  same  thing,  habit  aU|N>rimluro|  ii|iaii  n*- 
rnre.  A  man  of  a  mild  character  is  fmqiien  Iy  imaciiva; 
he  wants  thai  ardour  which  Impels  perpetually  to  ac 
linn;  he  wlahea  for  nntliinv  with  Kudteient  warmth  to 
make  action  acreeable ;  he  Is  tlierefore  taocuoa  1^  ft 
natural  cmiaeqiience ; 


Virtue  coneealM  wliMn  oiir  I 
b  inaeUvitf  at  beMi. — Swirr. 

Honee  the  term  inactive  ii  properly  applied  tn  matter; 
What  laws  are  thme  t  liifiinK*t  lis  If  yon  enn; 
There's  one  desicnM  fi»r  b'Utei>  and  one  f»ir  man. 
Another  guidea  inactive  maiter*i  course. 

JcMYita. 
Some  dlaeaaes,  particularly  of  the  melajirhn|y  kind. 
Rre  arconipnnli-d  with  a  amtntr  decree  of  inertmrme  > 
•»inr^  they  wvui  to  dep'-lve  th"  frauie  of  {la  urHlmny 
(lowers  to  neilon,  and  to  iirtidnce  a  rertain  riegrv^  of 
tornor.     Hence  the  term  is  empb>v«d  to  ex|Mcan  ft 


ENGLISH  8TNONYMK8. 


aegrae, 


It  of  Um  power  of  aedon  ta  tht  itroiiKeat  poniUe 
BM  dkptayed  lu  Uie  iiuuiiiuaie  part  of  the  crtsft- 


iBfomier  of  the  pfauietary  train, 

Wliijuut  wbtMe  quickeiUiig  glaiice  their  oumbrous 

oriM 
Were  brule,  iinlotrely  maae,  hurt  and  dead. 

TnoMfloif. 
Jtatf  people  move  an  if  their  bodiea  were  a  burden  to 
tbemselvca;  Uicy  are  fimd  of  nat^  and  pariieularly 
avene  to  be  put  In  action ;  but  timy  will  8oni«iinica 
■Bove  quickly,  and  perfiiriu  much  when  once  impelled 
to  move;  '  The  fir»tca»ui<in  Tlioiuaon's  CaHtle  of  In- 
dirieuce)  npeiia  a  aceiie  uf  luiy  luxury  that  flihi  tlie  ima- 
glnatloti.*---JouM80N.  Slothful  people  never  vary  tlieir 
pace;  they  tmve  a  physical  uupedtmeiit  iu  ibeuwelves 
to  quick  tuoiion; 

Faleely  luziirlouis  will  not  Rian  awake. 
And,  MpriiiKliig  Iroui  tlte  bed  of  W«IA,  ei^y 
Tbe  cool,  tiie  fragrant,  and  the  sUeut  la»ur  1 

TBOMtOlC. 

Kuggish  people  are  with  difficulty  brought  into  ac- 
tfon ;  it  i«  tlieir  nature  lo  be  in  a  Mate  of  Mupiir; 
*  Converaaliou  wouki  b««onie  dull  and  vapid,  if  ingli- 
gence  were  nut  Mmieuuiee  roiiaed,  and  tlugfuhmes* 
quickened  by  due  ee verity  of  reprebenaiuu.*--nJoHM' 


the  latter;  indolaue  Is  a  dtiease  moat  obrnnraUe  hi 
thq  higher  claiuee,  and  even  in  iierMine  ot  the  highert 
inlelleciual  endowments,  in  whiwi  there  ■hiiukl  be  the 
muei  iiowerful  uiotivea  to  exertifNi ;  tlie  intl^l  nt  itnnda 
in  direct  np|N«lilfMi  to  iMiihing  but  the  general  term 


active ;  *  Nothing  id  ao  uppoBlte  to  tlie  true  enjoyment 
of  life  as  tbe  relaxed  and  fcebr  '  '  •  -•  - 
mind.'— BLAia. 


i  feeble  state  of  an  ind»l§Hi 


IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

WAb  in  Genitan  dtel  vain ;  /ozy,  in  German  M«H^, 

maet  (rtmt  the  l«ailn  laastit  weary,  bfcauve  weari- 
■eaa  naturally  engeiideis  laziness;  ittdolentf  in  Lntin 
widtimut  signifies  witliout  leeling,  having  apathy  or 
uneoMcern. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  tlie  common  Idea  by 
which  tliese  words  are  coniiecled ;  they  diller  in  llie 
cause  and  desree  of  the  qualiiy :  idU  expresses  less 
than  laty,  and /s^  less  than  inaoleiU :  one  is  termed 
sdl«  wIm  will  do  nothing  UHSi'ul;  one  is/«zy  who  will 
do  nothing  at  ail  willMHit  great  reluctance ;  one  is  ix- 
iolenl  wIm)  does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set  about 
any  tliiiiK.  There  is  no  direct  iuacii«»n  In  tlie  idler  ; 
§or  a  child  is  idU  who  will  not  learn  his  le>«f>n,  but  he 
is  active  eutnigh  in  that  which  pleases  hiuiseir:  there 
b  an  averaion  to  corimreal  action  in  a  /Mxy  man,  but 
aol  always  to  mental  action ;  he  b  latj/  at  wm k,  laif 
ia  walking,  or  iazy  in  sitting ;  but  he  may  not  i>bjrcl 
to  aiiyeiiiployineiii,  such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which 
leaves  hii)  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  intUttent  inan,  on 
the  contrary,  laiis  in  activity  from  a  defect  both  in  the 
Bind  and  tlie  body ;  he  will  not  only  iifti  move,  but  lie 
will  out  even  think,  If  it  give  hiui  trouble;  and  trifling 
ezertiiHiB  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  prospect, 
to  defer  him  from  attempting  to  move. 

idleness  is  dniniMin  to  the  yonng  and  the  thought- 
less,  u>  SMch  as  have  not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a 
raliie  on  any  thing  which  may  be  acquired  by  ezer- 
don  and  recular  eiu|iloyincnt;  tiie  idle  man  is  opposed 
fl>  one  tliat  Is  diliieeni ;  *  As  pride  is  sometimes  hid 
under  biiinility,  idlsmess  is  oAen  covered  by  turbulence 
and  hurry.*— OoBifsrAi.  Laxinesa  is  freqiifiit  amone 
tlM^e  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  <»lheni ;  it  is  a 
babit  of  body  sii|ieritidiiced  upon  one's  condition ; 
tbnae  who  siKiuld  labour  are  ofien  the  most  unwiiling 
to  iDovf  at  all,  and  since  tlie  spring  of  the  mind  whkh 
alHMild  impel  tliem  to  action  is  wanting,  and  as  they 
are  cuntiiuiatly  under  tlio  necewity  of  movina  at  the 
will  of  another,  they  acquire  an  liabiiual  reluctance  to 
any  nMAlmi,  and  Atid  tliatr  eimitint  In  entire  inaction . 
hetice  Uzimess  is  ainioiit  confined  to  servants  and  the 
lalmurhuc  classes:  tatiness  Is  npimspd  lo  industry; 
■  Wickeii  co«demn«*d  men  will  ever  Hve  like  rogues, 
and  o«4  fail  u>  work,  but  be  Uuw  and  spend  victnnls.* 
— Bacok.  /^zy  may  liowever  be  applied  figuratively 
la  other  uiqects ; 

Theda:;r, 
The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-aniwn  oaks^ 
That  the  calm  village  In  their  verdant  arms 
Sbellerlng  embrace,  dia'Ct  llieir  iazy  fligiiL 

TUOMSOK. 

tmdaUmes  to  a  physical  property  of  tbe  mind,  a  want 
of  NHitive  or  piir|MNif  to  action :  the  inAoltnt  man  is 
MM  BO  fond  of  his  bodily  ease  as  the  /szy  man,  but  he 
iiKiidui  from  every  species  of  eiertlon  still  more  tlian 


The  life  of  a  common  player  is  most  apt  lo  breed  aa 
habitual  idleness ;  as  they  have  no  serious  employ- 
ment to  occupy  ttieir  hands  or  their  lieails,  tliey  giow 
averse  to  every  thing  wiiir.h  woukl  require  the  exei  cira 
or  either:  tbe  life  of  a  common  soldier  Is  apt  to  breed 
laziness:  lie  wlmcan  sit  or  lie  for  twelve  houra  out 
of  ilie  twenty-four,  will  smut  acquire  a  disgust  to  any 
kind  of  labour,  unless  he  Im*  naiuraily  ol  nn  nctiva' 
turn :  the  life  of  a  rtcli  man  is  most  favourable  lomds- 
Uncs;  he  wlio  has  eveiy  thing  piovided  at  his  hand, 
not  only  for  tlie  iiecesi«ities,  but  the  comrorts  of  life, 
may  8o«in  become  averse  to  everv  thing  (hat  wears  ilia 
ftice  of  exertion ;  he  may  becmue  indelentt  if  be  be  oit 
unfortunately  so  by  nature. 

IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

Idle  signifies  here  eniptineia  or  the  abacnce  of  thai' 
which  is  solid ;  /njmre,  otherwise SfHIed  isiumrs,  cornea 
fn>ni  lease^  as  in  tlie  emiipound  release^  and  the  Latia 
laxo  to  make  hu  or  hmae,  that  is,  Intised  or  set  t'n  a; 
vaeanl^  In  Latm  eocaas,  from  aaes  to  fhse  or  be  empt/i 
signifies  ilie  same. 

Idle  is  opiMwed  here  to  busy ;  at  leisure  simply  la 
einployed :  he  thererore  wIm  is  idle^  instead  of  iieing 
busy,  commits  a  fault ;  which  is  mit  always  tin;  cnsa 
\%  lin  liiiii  wlm  Is  at  teisurt  or  free  from  liix  em|iloy- 
ni«.-nt  Idle  is  therelhre  always  taken  In  a  sense  mora 
or  less  unlhvourHbte ;  I  i^vre  In  a  sense  perfecllv  in- 
diffltrent :  if  a  man  snys  of  himself  that  he  has  s'pent 
nn  idle  hour  in  this  or  that  pbice  In  amnsement,  com. 
pany,  and  the  like,  he  uwans  to  signify  he  woiihl  have 
spent  it  better  If  any  thing  had  ofiisr^d ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  say  that  he  sfieuds  his  leumre  mo. 
nienis  in  a  suitable  rHaxntiitn :  lie  wlm  values  hia 
time  will  take  care  to  hitvu  as  few  idle  h<iurs  as  pna- 
fible ;  *■  Life  is  snstahied  with  so  little  labour,  that  the 
h'difHisiiess  of  utfe  time  cannot  othei  wise  be  suu|N>rte4 
(than  by  artificial  dHiires).*— Johnson.  But  sitice  no 
one  can  always  be  eniptoyi'd  in  severe  labour,  he  will 
fMxupy  his  lasnTt  houts  in  tliat  which  best  suits  taia 
taste; 

Here  pause,  my  Gothick  lyre,  a  little  while: 
Tbe  leisare  hour  Is  all  that  thou  canst  claim. 

BUATTIB. 

Idle  and  leievre  are  said  in  panlcular  reference  ta 
the  time  Uiai  Is  employed ;  vacant  is  a  more  generic 
term,  that  simply  qualifies  th«  iliing :  an  idle  hour  ia 
wiihnut  any  emptoyment ;  a  nticaat  htntr  is  In  general 
free  fnmi  the  employ  menu  wirli  which  it  might  ba 
filM  up;  a  person  has  leisure  lime  according  to  hto 
wishes;  but  he  may  have  paeant  time  from  necessity, 
that  is,  when  be  Is  in  want  of  employment;  '  fdUness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  lif«  may  be  iiasai^  itnpra- 
fitably,  wiilmut  tlio  ledlousoessof  many  »acm<  bourn*- 

— JOBMSON. 


IDLE,  VAIN. 
Idle,  9.  tdle,  latf;  tHua,  In  Latin  venws,  is  | 

I  illy  changed  fmiu  t)amsrtts,siguiryliis  empty. 

j  These  epithets  are  both  oppo/ed  to  the  Kilid  or  sub- 
stantial ;  but  idle  has  a  more  particubir  reA«rence  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  alteiH 
tioii :  t^ani  seems  to  qualify  tite  thine  withmit  anf 
such  reference.  A  put^siii  may  be  termed  either  idU 
or  oats ;  In  the  former  case,  it  refii*ri8  imiiiedimely  oa 
ttie  asent  for  not  empkiyltif  his  lime  on  smueihing 
more  serious ;  but  in  tlie  Inner  rase,  it  siiuply  rharae- 
trriKtv  the  purstiit  ns  one  that  wih  be  niteiid<*d  with  no 
good  ciMisequences :  when  we  consider  oiirselvMi  aa 
bfilngs  who  have  but  a  short  time  m  live,  and  thai 
every  mnment  of  that  time  oucht  to  he  thnmtialily  weH 
spent,  we  shall  be  carRful  to  avoid  all  td/e  coiirerns ; 
when  we  consider  otrselves  as  rniliHial  beiiias,  who 
are  responsible  for  ihf  use  of  ihrnw  iiowers  with  which 
we  have  iM-en  Invested  by  our  Aliiiiahiy  Maker,  wa 
shall  be  careful  to  reject  all  vain  concerns*  an  idit 


£N6Lf8H  STNO^TTKES. 


fffMt  is  mai9  hy  o««  whodoei  noc  eara  to  Bum  btn 
nif  for  any  uasfW  pttrpon,  who  works  oiriy  to  please 
klmspir;  a  vats  •Abet  may  be  mads  by  oae  wlio  ta  in 
«sute  of  Operation.  TImk  term  presenre  tbe  swa« 
Cbtfacttoo  when  applied  to  other  ol^ieeis ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  i4U  earth  be  foand. 
But  ciiMvate  the  genius  of  the  groaod— IHitobr. 
•Deluded  by  vain  opinions,  we  look  lo  tba  advaotMes 
•f  fortune  as  our  nlilmais  |oods.*«>Bi.AtE. 

HEAVT,  DULL,  DSOW8T. 

JTssvy  la  allied  to  both  dait  and  drwwsy,  but  tba  lat- 
tar  have  no  eloee  connexion  with  each  other. 

Htavf  aiid  dmU  are  employed  as  epithets  both  for 
persons  and  things :  AMvy  charaeieriaes  the  corporeal 
Mate  i»f  a  peraon ;  dmU  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
deraiandinit  of  the  sobjrcL  A  person  has  a  ktmfg 
took  whose  teiniienuoeiii  seems  composed  off mes  and 
weighty  niateriaH  which  weigh  him  down  and  impede 
Ms  movements;  he  has  adult  countenance  in  whoni 
die  ordinary  brightneas  and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is 
waiiUiig :  kean  i»  either  a  chatacierlstiek  of  tlie  con- 
stitution, or  only  a  partlaular  aiate  arisiiM  from  extern 
■al  or  internal  causes ; 

JtfMiif  wkh  age,  Eniellus  sian^  hia  giiHind, 

But  with  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 

Darnaa. 

DulhuM  as  It  respects  the  frame  of  the  spirits,  is  a 

parUal  state ;  as  It  respects  the  mental  vigour,  it  ta  a 

cteracterlstlcfc  of  the  individual ; 

O  thou  duU  gfid !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vHe 
Ui  loathnoniabeds:  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watdi<case  to  a  common  larum  bell  1 

SBAXspaAaa. 
ft  is  a  misfortune  frequently  attached  to  thnse  of  a 
corpulent  liaWt  to  be  very  Asavy :  there  la  no  one  who 
ftiNii  the  changes  of  the  aimiNnhere  may  not  be  ooea- 
■Jonally  Aeapy.  Tlinae  who  have  no  mourees  In 
Ihenisi'lvi^  are  always  daU  in  solliude :  ihnse  who  are 
■ot  iHoperly  instructed,  or  have  a  deflclency  of  capa- 
dly,  will  appear  diiK  In  all  matters  of  learning. 

»M09  »•  fc'ther  propeily  or  ioi  properly  applied  to 
nines  which  an-  conceived  to  have  an  iindne  tendency 
lo  preOT  or  lean  downwards:  dmU  is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  whatever  fhlls  In  the  necessary  di^ree  of 
Mghtites*  or  vivacity :  tiie  weatlier  is  Assvy  when  the 
nir  l«  fiitl  of  thick  and  weighty  materials;  it  may  be 
datf  from  the  Intervention  of  clouds. 

Bfwf  and  drowsw  are  both  employed  in  the  senae 
•r  Sleepy ;  but  the  Ibrmer  is  only  a  particular  state. 
"•  JS?*'..'*"^'*"**'  ^  g»nwal :  all  peranns  may  be 
•aaaslnnally  Asoay  or  dromtv ;  some  are  habitually 
'- —  ■" lujy  like-*-  -"^    *    " 


wlH  yet  be  oMIged  to  d^  If  that  travid  ia  the  iiUhl 
iu  hot  cUmaiea  the  middle  of  te  day  is  comsMnlv 
chosen  for  a  aap.  ' 

SLEEPY,  DROWBT,  LETRARGICK. 
SU*p9(9.  7'ssl0iy)expresaea  either  a  lemporary  or 
•  permanent  state:  drowtf,  which  cornea  f^  the 
Low  German  drassa,  and  is  a  variatkm  of  dmu  (a.  3b 
sisep)  expresses  mostly  a  temporary  state :  IcOornA 
noni  letkargft  in  Latin  UtMurHa^  Creak  AatibMyZ 
coninoundea  of  Aifft,  forgetfuliieSs  «Hd  «Spy^  aUSTS 
ntfying  a  proneness  to  fbrgetAiluess  or  rfrrr  Tfisrrikia 
a  pennanent  or  habitual  Mate.  ^^ 

«&W,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses  alr>  what  k 
natural  or  seasonable;  -*— rrfmrti  iimcsarnan  faKli- 
nation  to  iUep  at  unwasonaUe  hours :  It  is  natural  la 
.    f}^.  *',  ^*  **""'  ^***'"  *^«  *•«  accustomed  to  retire 

A  J  '  *•  *5«n"»**"  »o  *»  drowsf  when  sitUng  siiil 
aner  dinner.    SUefmets,  ss  a  permanent  auie,  is  aa 

ifirroliy  to  which  MMiie  persons  are  subject  coMiui- 
'i^^^^^n  «•  -disease  wliJi  which  peopk, 

oUterwise  the  most  wakeful,  i • ^—iry^ 

tacked. 


,  may  be  oocaalorady  at. 


INDOLENT,  BTPINE,  U8TLESS,  CARELSaS. 

Hdoiemt,  e   /rffe,  /«jy;  g^pi^  |o  l,i,„  ^-^^ 

froiu  Mjtyer  above,  signilies  lying  on  one's  bacJt,  or  wUk 


oneVi  fii^  upwaid,  whiiiit,  ii'  |T  rs'thTaction  ofi  to 
»,  has  been  made  to  represent  the  quail. 


oridic  person,  ..„.  .^„  „,,„,„  „  represent  tne  qualt 
Iks  ihenuie  ves;  fts|/«,  without  fc>«,  In  German /ui 
desire,  signifies  whlMiut  d«ali« ;  carrlsrs  signifles  with- 
out cae  or  ctaicern. 


*MMr  frnni  diseaae;  tiwy  ifkewise  differ  In  degree: 
■*  Ift"^. being  maoh  rhe  greater  of  the  two;  and 
MCMlonaliy  they  are  applied  to  such  thln^  as  produce 
aleapiaess ; 

And  drowsy  tlnklings  loQ  tba  distant  fold.-^EAT. 

TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE,  DROWSE.  NAP. 

«toy.  In  Snion  Hmpmn^  Low  German  siop,  German 
tchlaf,  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Low  Gerinaa  s/as 
or  Blaek  slfti'k,  because  tUep  deiimes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  ihe  physical  frame ;  MUmba-y  in  9axnn  «/«e«- 
•iaa,fce  Is  hut  an  intensive  verb  of  wA/ssmsra,  ivtitch 
«•» '«'■•»"*>■  innn  the  preceding  *lmuan^  fcc. ;  d»s«, 
SL  1L  «'^"""  ''***"'  *• '"  *"  P«'«h«W'lty  a  variation 
from  the  French  dnr*,  and  the  Latin  dormio  to  sleep. 
whlcli  WM  anciently  dttrmio,  and  comes  fVoni  i  he  Greek 
Malta  a jikin,  tM<cauae  pnople  lay  on  skins  when  they 
•*?•«•  *'•*•'!  **."  v»^>«rton  ofdox^;  a^  Is  in  all  pit^ 
bability  a  variatiou  of  nob  and  nod. 

«*^  is  ihe  Keneral  term,  whirh  deslcnates  in  an 
Indefinite  maimer  that  Male  of  the  body  to  whkh  all 
animated  tiehifs  are  subject  at  reriain  Masons  in  the 
omin«  of  nauire :  to  tUmbtr  Is  to  ^Uf^p  Hvhily  and 
mnty :  to  rfsr^  is  to  incline  to  gritep,  or  to  iM^n  fUep 
wv:  to  »«P  i*  I"  Mien  for  n  tinier  every  one  »  bo  l» 
laa  IndtspriFed  el^»  d urine  ilie  night ,  tlirwe  wIn»  nre 
neniiMinnieil  to  wake  at  a  ci'rtniii  hmir  of  liu-  nioruiiic 
asmnHnilv  *.a«iAflr  i»»ily  after  thiit  time ;  there  nre 
Mauy  who,  though  they  cannot  sleep  in  a  carrlaae 


of  the  mind,  when  its  desiies,  whfash  aiv  U>e  epriag 
of  action,  are  In  a  relaxed  and  torpid  atnte.  so  as  le 
prevent  tita  necessary  degree  i>f  exertion.  Aufeln^ 
TllJr*^  compreheoslve  meaning  than  ewmmeaeee, 
aial  thbi  sianilies  UMire  than  Uelleeeneee  oTemrtl^ 
«#•;  taAiJsHes  Is  a  general  imiisposhion  of  n  person 
to  exert  elilier  his  mind  or  his  bodyV saMMM^b! 
■Unlhir  lndisposiik>n  that  shows  Itielf  JH  parS^ 

S2fV?i'^ir  ^  V"^'?"*  *•  ^"^^  «•  "  "'«»»•* 
Sfi^i  A  •**''^«;  •»«»  *»pta«is«i  lies  principally  la 
U^Bmhjd:  corpnlentand  largo-made  pen  de aria,; 2 
.«  I!^  '  ***?  "'"L**  .*"**  ^^  dlspositinne  are  apt 
l^iS.*^*"*-..  ^^  »»*»'*•'«  person  sets  all  labour,  bS 

S!K,?e1o'hiLr""*'* "  ■  ^*'*~«*  ^"«  "•"'** 

Hence  reaaonari  more  refined  but  not  moi«  wIm 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  sivpert.         ^ 
And  truth  and  fsleehood  In  a  lump  rHe^  • 
A?**!!^'"*""'"*'^"  *'*>«  Miaybekoowk, 
Or  else  too  proud  Uiatignoraoca  to  own. 

Jaima. 

A  eftpine  peraon  oblecta  to  undertake  any  thioc  wk^ 
threatens  to  give  lirm  trouble ;  ^ 

With  what  uneoual  teaipers  are  we  fhim'd ! 
Owe  day  the  soul,  eMpime  with  eaae  and  fulncsa, 
Revels  secuiv.  R^vi. 

The  indolent  peraon  Is  so  for  a  perroaneney  •  be  al- 
r/"^*:'r*"''!l'!^""»"  "»«hStha«  wSon  hii 

u£il.f^^rSi'"*  '»«*•«  »»«nj^  teirden  himself  wKh 
Uioiiglii;  the  enpnm  penmn  Is  so  only  in  matien  ihai 

H  the  UMtUe*  man,  on  the  contrary,  hait.»«S«r 
without  the  desire,  and  is  in  l^ci  in  a  sraieof  ••2Jlv.«r 
POT  whlcl,  i.  however  hut  a  t^^^X^orZ^mTJSL 
arielnif  from  pariicular  clrcunwinces-;  affcr  the.nS 
ha- been  wrought  np  to  the  hl«h*«  pitdi,  iM%ih«iS. 
ilnies  sin»«  Into  a  state  of  iviaxsilim  la  which  7i^ 
r«^.tly  ceases  to  have  sny  active  principle  Vi.Ifn 
iteelf.  Indolence  is  s  habit  of  br.  h  k^iy  wJlm\t^  -  m1 
j»nrnes,  in  «Hr,erl««i  mily  a  nu^m  of  Inarlion  SowS 
out  of  a  iMrtirtilsr  f  an,eof  mind  :  UtrtU^J^^uoi 

u^^t!^^::!:^' «« active  ,^,>«rm»vtm;2 

III  as  iMMpuM  in  setting  about  a  busimas  wliich  ruia 


EliOLISH  SYNONTMES. 


r  to  hi«  feellngB;  a  iutU»§  peiion,  on  ttie  other 
lUMid,  il  be  be  babitually  «o,  wtti  never  be  active  in  any 
iMBg,  becauM  lie  will  liaveuo  liupulae  lo  actk>n  ; 
Sullen,  niethinfcs,  and  slow  the  niorniua  breaki, 
At  if  the  sun  were  lutleat  to  apiiear.— DaToait. 
CareUsmust  expreiaes  lea  than  any  of  tlie  above ; 
for  th»ug(i  a  luaii  wlio  ie  indgUnty  »apiue^  and  lUtUsnj 
ie  natutally  ctweUss^  yet  eftnUstnes*  la  properly  ap- 
pUcaUe  to  such  as  have  no  luch  positive  disease  of 
mind  or  b«Nly.  The  eartUs*  person  is  neither  averse 
to  laiMtur  or  thouf lit,  nor  devoid  of  desire,  but  wants 
in  teaiiiy  tliai  ears  or  Ihoucht  which  Is  requisite  for 
his  stale  or  condition.  CurUutnMs  is  rather  an  errour 
of  Hie  undtTStaiiding,  or  of  the  conduct,  than  the 
will ;  since  ihecorefecs  would  ears,  be  concerned  fur, 
Of  jmeresMid  about  UlinKs,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
lallect  on  tlieir  iuipuruuce,  or  If  be  did  not  for  a  time 


Pert  love  with  her  by  Joint 
Who  by  false  aru  and  pnpvlar  deeeila, 
The  carsisss,  fond,  nothlBkini  mortal  ebeaia. 
PoMraar. 

TO  STIR,  MOVE. 
Art,  in  Oeinian  jrtsrm,  oM  German  tUnm  or  sfereii, 
Latin  ter*«,  Greek  r^pffn  or  9tfnfit  trouble  or  tuujuU ; 


4ttr  is  here  a  sfiecMck,  nisvs  a  genertck  term ;  to  stir  Is 
toawvs  so  as  10  disturb  the  rest  and  oomposure  oitlier 
of  the  body  or  mind; 

I*ve  read  that  thinfi  tnantmaie  have  wes*^ 
And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  Infnrm'd, 
By  magic  nuuibera  and  persuasive  sounds.       , 
CoNaaavK. 
At  first  the  groves  are  searaely  seen  to  jtiir. 

Thoiuom. 
Henee  the  term  sttV  Is  emptoyed  to  designate  an  Im- 
proper or  unauthorised  motion  ;  children  arenniallow- 
ed  to  »tir  frmn  tlielr  eeals  hi  school  hours ;  a  soldier 
mma  not  $tir  fhnu  the  imst  which  he  has  to  defend. 
Atroeioua  criminals  (»r  persons  raving  mad  are  bound 
iHBdaud  foot,  that  they  may  not  gUr. 

IKyriON,  MOVEMENT. 

These  are  both  alMract  terms  to  denote  the  act  of 
mtmimg^  bat  mgtivn  Is  taken  generally  and  abstractedly 
tima  the  thing  that  menee ;  wsvesMiie,  on  the  other 
kand,  is  taken  in  connexion  with  tlie  agent  or  thing 
that  m»9t9 ;  hence  we  apeak  of  a  state  df  wscisii  as 
opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  Metis*,  tlie  laws 
of  aMlasn,  and  the  like  ;  on  the  oth«i  hand,  to  make  a 
sBsasainil  when  speaking  of  an  army,  a  general  wunre- 
mnt  when  speaking  of  an  amenibly. 

When  wulipm  Is  qualified  by  the  thing  that  meves,  it 
denotes  a  continued  siettsa;  but  iiiff««inait  Implies 
only  a  particular  aisti»« ;  lience  we  sny,  the  motion  of 
tlie  beaveuly  bodies,  tlie  motiwn  of  the  earth ;  a  perM>n 
b  in  continual  msC/ra,  or  an  army  la  In  sistisa ;  but  a 
penon  makes  a  sieeeaieiil  wlvo  rises  or  sits  down,  or 
goas  fnifii  one  chair  to  niunlicr ;  the  dlflbrent  msne- 
flwa<s  of  the  springs  and  wheels  of  any  iivtrument ; 
•  It  la  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustimied  to  tlie  inmads  of 
tronblesnnie  thoughts  to  expel  Ihem  lumiediataly  Iqr 
patting  beitrr  Images  Into  auxisa.*— Jonnsoa. 

Ffatiire  I  thought  peifomi'd  ton  mean  a  part, 

Fonuing  her  movomeuu  to  the  rules  of  art--Paioa. 

MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETICK. 
TlM  moving  Is  in  general  whatever  moves  the  aifee- 
Hsma  or  the  passions ;  the  q^sett*^  and  ;iaae(teJk  are 
what  move  the  agoctions  in  dilTereiil  degrees.  The 
flaod  or  bad  feeMngs  may  be  laserrf;  the  tender  foel- 
loci  only  are  s/ecled.  A  field  of  battle  la  a  moving 
■paetarie ;  '  There  la  aomethinc  so  moving  in  the  very 
faMige  of  weeping  beaaty.*— Stcblb.  The  death  of 
Ki^  Charles  was  aa  getting  spectacle;  M  do  not 
leaanibrr  to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modem  story 
aaea  q^SseCifi/rtlinn  a  letter  of  Anne  ofBoulogne.'—AiH 
BMoa.  The  ^ftxting  acta  Inr  means  of  the  senses,  as 
vscH  as  the  undrrstanding.  Tte  paihttiek  applies  only 
1ft  what  is  addressed  lo  the  heart;  lienre,  asichtor 
s  dncriptloo  is  ^mUmg:  but  an  addnw  ia  paUutUk; 


What  think  yoii  of  the  baid*a  enehnnting  art, 
Which  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  the  lieart 
With  fobled  scenes,  or  cliarm  the  ear  with  rhyma^ 
Biealhee  aU  patAsfieA,  fovdy,  uid  sublime  1 

TO  COME,  ARUVE. 

CiaislBgnaeral;  orrtvs  is  particular 

Peraons  or  things  essis;  paraoos  onlyi  or  what  li 
pemonified,  orriv* 

To  como  specifies  neither  time  nor  manner ;  mnrivvl  li 
employed  with  regard  u>  aome  particular  period  or  cir- 
cumstancea.  Tlie  coming  of  our  Saviour  was  pre* 
dieted  by  the  prophets:  tue  arrival  of  a  inesBenger  la 
expected  at  acertaJa  hour.  We  know  tliat  evils  must 
ce«*«,  but  we  do  wliely  not  to  meet  them  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  the  arrival  of  a  veasel  in  tite  haven,  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  vovage,  is  a  circumstance  of  gouerd 
Interest  in  the  neighbourhood  where  It  happens; 

HaU,  rev*rend  priest!  to  Pbosbus*  awful  dome, 

A  suppliant '  from  great  At  rides  cssis.— Popa. 

Old  men  love  novelties ;  the  last  arrtVd 

Still  plaasea  beat,  the  yoangeitateali  their  aroitab 

YooM. 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  adaoaas  (v.  jf dvaass)  la  to  go  towarda  MNiift 
point ;  to  prscssd,  fmm  tim  Latin  prsesrfs.  Is  lo  go 
onward  in  a  ceruin  eouisc.  The  same  distinction  la 
pieserved  between  ihem  in  their  figuraiive  accej 

A  person  a^oaces  in  the  world,  who 
transactions  and  raises  himself  in  society ;  he  pr»- 
ceodo  In  his  bminess,  wlien  he  carries  it  <m  as  he  haa 
done  before ;  *  It  Is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a 
gradual  progreas  the  world  of  life  advance*  through  a 
prodigious  variety  of  species,  bpfbre  a  creature  ia 
formed  that  is  complete  in  all  Its  senses.'— Addison. 
*  If  tlie  scale  of  being  lises  by  such  a  regular  progreaa 
so  lii^h  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reason  supimaa 
that  It  still  proeeoda  gradually  through  thooe  beings 
which  are  oi  a  auperiour  nature  to  liiiii/ — AoDiaoN. 

One  advanua  by  procetding^  and  one  procudt  la 
order  to  advtmee.  , 

Some  people  pass  their  lives  In  the  same  stiuatloa 
without  advamcing.  Some  are  always  doing  without 
pTocteaingm 

Those  ivho  make  considerable  progress  in  learning 
stand  the  fkiresl  chance  of  being  adoaaud  to  dignity 
and  honour. 


PACE,  STEP. 

Paee^  In  French  pas,  Latin  possns,  eomea  from  Iha 
Hebrew  W^  to  pass,  mia  Jgnlfies  the  act  of  passing 
or  the  gmund  passed  over  ;  tup^  which  comes  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languagi's,  from  the  Greek 
^dfiuvi  signifies  the  act  of  stepping^  or  the  ground 
auppod  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  prnto  expnstses  the  general  mai^ 
ner  of  passing  on,  or  moving  the  body ;  step  imidles  tha 
manner  of  treadinc  with  tlie  foot ;  tlie  pneo  Is  dlslia- 
guished  by  being  either  a  walk  or  a  run ;  and  in  rerard 
to  tmraes,  a  trot  or  a  gallop ;  the  tUp  Is  distlnimished 
by  the  right  or  the  leA,  the  forward  or  the  backward. 
The  same  paea  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  nmre  or 
less  easy,  more  or  less  qoick ;  the  atn  may  vary  as  It 
Is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or  ungraceful,  long  or  slmrt. 
We  may  go  a  slow  paco  with  long  steps,  or  wo  tuny  go 
a  quick  pses  with  short  ttrp:  A  slow  pmeo  is  bcal 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral :  a  lotig  vtep  mual 
be  taken  by  soldiers  In  a  slow  march. 

Aa  respects  the  space  passed  or  tUtppei  over,  tha 
pact  Is  a  measured  diaiance,  formed  by  a  long  wteps 
the  stsp,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Indefinitely  employed  for 
any  space  otoppod  over,  but  particularly  tiiat  ordinary 
space  which  4>ne  *top«  over  without  an  efibrt.  A 
thousand  paces  was  the  Roman  roeaauremeiit  for  a 
mile.  A  atop  or  two  deaignatea  aUuost  the  ahortert 
pooslble  distance; 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  pses  from  day  to  day. 

SMABapsaaa 
Grace  was  In  all  her  sUpot  heaven  in  lier  eye^ 
In  everv  gesture  dignity  and  fove.— Miltws 


sot 


ENGLISH  StKONTlfES. 


ONWARD,  FORWAHD,  PROGRESSIVE. 
Onward  is  taken  in  Cbe  literal  leitfe  of  gr>ing  nearer 
toaiiobj*«t:  forward  ia  talieu  iti  the  aense  of  goliig 
lirum  ail  itt(}fcl,  or  foiiig  Ikrther  in  the  line  before  one ; 
frugreative  haa  the  aeiiae  of  tpiug  gradually  or  step 
by  Mep  beftire  one. 

A  pfnon  goea  omwurd  who  dow  not  atand  still ;  he 
(o«w  forward  wiin  does  nut  recede ;  be  goes  fr»gn$- 
tivglf  wImi  goea  fmrward  at  certain  intervals. 

Onwttrd  w  lakirn  only  In  the  proper  acce|italSon  of 
timveUiug  {  the  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  feels  It 
MeceKsarv  to  go  otnaord  wlib  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
■onie  pHint; 

Remote,  nnfirlended.  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  laxy  Srbeld,  or  waiid^rtng  Po, 
Or  onward  where  tlie  rude  Carintbian  boor 
Against  lite  hotaelKss  stmnger  sbubi  the  door, 
Wliere*er  I  ruani,  whatever  realnia  lo  see. 
My  heart  uutraveUM  fiiiidly  inms  to  thee. 

GOLMKITB. 

t^rwmri  \m  employed  In  the  Improper  as  well  as  the 
profier  apfilicatlnti ;  a  traveller  goes  ftmomrd  in  order 
lo  lench  his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  piwal- 
We ;  a  learner  uses  his  uiiuost  endeavours  in  order  to 
get  forward  In  bb  leaniiug ;  '  HarbtMid  tlie  chaiinian 
was  niiieh  blauted  fbr  his  raabnews;  he  said  the  duly 
of  the  cliair  was  always  lo  aet  tilings /vrward.'—BvR- 
MTT.  Progresswdy  is  employed  only  in  the  impro- 
per applicRtion  to  what  requires  time  and  labour  in 
order  ti>  bring  It  tn  n  cniiclMsiiHi :  every  man  go*n  on 
frugreasivelf  in  Ida  art,  until  he  arrives  M  the  point 
•f  iierfectioa  attainable  Iqr  iiim ; 

Seaaon  frogrntiM^  Instinct  Is  complete.— Toi71ki. 


nf::i7RBI0N,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP,  JAUNT. 

KzemrgfOB  signlfles  going  out  of  one's  cimrHe,  from 
the  Laiin  ex  and  etirsus  a  coarse  or  prevcrMied  path : 
•  rowU-Uy  from  roaai,  of  which  it  is  a  frc-queni alive, 
Is  a  ffning  without  any  course  or  ri*gular  tmlli ;  tottTf 
from  tlie  word  lurn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  cooree:  a 
tript  frtrni  the  Lniin  tripmdio  to  go  on  tlie  iocs  like  a 
daucet,  In  pniperly  a  |ieil«»trian  oxcurgion  or  Omr,  or 
anv  ph'irt  Journey  that  might  bo  made  on  ftiot:  iannt. 
k  Vmm  the  Fieiich  janU  the  fi*lly  of  a  wbeei,  and 
jnter  to  put  the  felly  in  motion. 

To  fo  abroad  In  a  carriage  is  an  idle  ezittrneity  or 
on«  tnken  ftir  mete  pleasure:  travellers  who  are  not 
cooienifHl  wMh  what  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a  high 
mad  make  frequent  exeurnotu  Into  the  iiilerioor  of  the 
Country;  *I  am  nnw  so  riis-ln-Hrbeiah,  I  believe  I 
■hall  nay  here,  except  Itule  exeurgiinu  and  vagaries, 
Ibr  a  year  to  come.'— Gray.  Those  who  are  fond  ot 
rural  scenery,  and  pleaat'C*  lo  follow  the  bent  of  ihtfir 
Inclinations,  make  frifqiieni  ramblejt;  *  I  am  going  on 
aalMirt  rmmbU  to  my  Lord  Oxford's.'— Pope.  Those 
who  set  out  ufion  a  sober  sclieme  of  enjoyment  from 
travelling,  are  satWIod  with  making  the  tour  of  some 
oiHS  country  or  more ;  *  My  last  summer's  Csar  was 
tlimagh  Worcestershire,  Gloiicesiersliire,  Monmouth- 
■hire,  and  Shropshire.*— Oral  Those  wlio  have  mit 
miKli  time  for  pleasure  take  tW;it ;  *  I  hold  the  reso- 
lution I  told  you  in  my  Inst  of  seeing  you  If  you 
cannot  rake  a  trip  hklier  before  I  eo.*— Pops.  Those 
wim  have  no  better  means  of  spending  their  time  make 
f»HniM :  *  If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  FU  tzy  for 
ence  who  can  Ibot  It  fkrthest*- Dryobit. 


JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

Jeumef,  from  the  French  joumdB  a  day's  work, 
and  Latin  dmmiw  dally,  signifies  the  course  that  is 
taken  in  tlie  space  of  a  dny,  or  in  general  any  com- 
parstively  sliort  muvage  from  one  place  lo  another: 
IraoW,  from  the  Frencli  traV'iilUr  to  labour,  signifies 
aiieh  a  cniimor  passage  as  reqnlrai  labour,  and  causes 
fatigne :  In  generel  any  ktng  conrae :  vofage  ia  most 
pmhiibly  changed  from  the  Latin  vtc  a  way,  and  ori- 

Einally  signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  distanco^ 
ut  if  now  confined  to  oafwages  by  sia. 
We  take  jowrvqfM  In  ditrerent  pans  of  the  same 
country  ;  we  make  vof/ages  hy  t>aa,  and  travd  by  land. 
Journey*  are  taken  in  difllbrent  parts  of  the  same 
•muurv  for  a  epeclflck  business ; 


To  Paradise,  the  Imppy  seat  oTntn, 

His  jomnufo  end,  and  our  beginning  wo.— Miltsb. 

TVaofis  ate  made  by  land  for  amusement  or  Infocma- 
lion :  '  In  my  tr«Mi«  1  had  been  near  their  teuing 
out  in  ThesMly,  and  at  the  place  of  thdr  laodittg  in 
Canilola.*— Brown.  Veyag—  are  made  by  capiahia 
or  merchanta  for  purposes  of  commerce;  *Oursliips 
went  sundry  90fagt$  as  well  to  tlie  pillars  of  Hercuks 
as  to  tither  pans  In  the  Atlanllck  and  Mediicrraneai 
seas.*— Bacon. 

We  estimate  jmntqfs  by  the  day,  an  one  or  two 
days' J9nm«lf; 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  fintsbad  half  his  j«anM|r. 
We  estimate  traveU  and  ucfgm  by  the  nfMMitliB  and 
yean  that  are  employed ; 
Cease  moumera ;  cease  complaint,  and  weep 
Your  lost  fHends  are  n<A  dead,  but  gone  belbre, 
Advanc'd  a  staga  or  two  upon  that  road 
Which  yon  must  trmei  in  the  stepa  they  trade. 

CCMaBRLaiBk 

Calm  and  serene,  he  sees  appmnchinf  death. 
Art  the  safe  port,  th'  peacenil  silent  sli4>re. 
Where  he  m^  rest,  lllb's  tedious  voyago  o*er. 

JsKTNa. 
The  Israelilaa  are  said  to  have  joarmsyed  hi  Ifes 
wildt-ruesB  fortv  years,  because  they  went  but  sbon 
distances  at  a  time.  It  Is  a  part  of  polite  ediicaiiun 
for  ytiuiig  men  of  fortune  to  traori  into  thoee  enantriea 
of  Eunipe  which  coni|Keiiend  the  *  grand  tour*  as  It  Is 
teniied.  A  vofage  n»und  the  world,  which  wna  at  fir« 
a  formidable  undertaking,  is  now  become  familiar  to 
the  Ibiud  by  Its  flrequeucy. 


ARISE  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND,  CLIXR 
SCALE. 
JMoOy  0.  TV  mrise;  wsioie,  from  the  Latin  mens 
a  mountain,  signifies  to  go  as  it  were  up  a  UHionum; 
(utmdi  in  Latin  oMundjOt  compi*aiided  of  ad  and 
ecandoy  slgiiifles  to  climb  up  towards  a  point ;  tUrnk^ 
in  German  kUmmm^  is  pmbnbly  cntinecttd  wMi  tissi- 
wer  a  iMiok,  sigiiifyiiig  to  rise  by  a  hook ;  ocaU^  in 
French  esealodrr^  Italian  tcaUara^  Latin  acuU  a  ladder, 
signifies  lo  rise  by  a  ladder. 
Tlie  id<>a  of  going  upwards  Is  common  to  all  t' 
rms;  at' 
ting  up; 

Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  Ibtea  foreteilr 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pare  iames  mriae. 

D&T1>»> 

But  rise  Is  employed  to  exprern  a  continoed  motiOB 

upward ; 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  rite  I 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
Bat  argues  or  end«mi  an  after  scene  9— Yooaa. 

A  person  artsss  from  his  seat  or  Ms  lied  ;  a  iNid  riMS 

In  the  air ;  the  silver  of  the  barometer  rutea:  the  first 


terms ;  arisa  is  used  only  In  the  sense  of  slmpj^  gat 


three  of  these  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their  s«ih«j 
to  ariae  or  riaa  denotes  a  motion  lo  a  less  devateg 
height  than  to  momif ,  and  to  mount  that  wblch  la  leai 
elevated  tiian  aaeend:  a  person  rt«cs  ftom  hb  aeat, 
atoaats  a  liMI,  and  aaeanda  a  mountain ; 

At  length  the  fttal  fhbrick  wswifs  the  walla, 

Big  with  destruction.- Dryoxn. 

We  view  a  riaing  land  like  distant  cVrnda ; 

The  monntain  tops  confirm  the  pleasing  tfigiiL 

And  curling  smoke  aac^dimg  from  tkcir  belgbt 

Drtdsji. 
^riae  and  rise  are  tntranaltive  only ;  the  reat  mtr 
likewise  transitive ;  we  riae  ftom  a  point,  we  aManl 
and  aacdnd  to  a  point,  or  we  momU  and  cacamd  some 
thing ;  an  air  balloon  Haea  when  It  fliM  leaves  the 
gmtmd ;  It  mounta  higher  and  higher  umll  It  Is  out  of 
sight ;  but  If  it  aaeenda  tcio  high  it  endangera  the  lift 
of  the  aCrtaJ  adventurer. 

Climb  and  aeaU  express  a  ipaeles  of  rMng :  in 
eUmb  is  to  riae  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  ft  oertata 
body ;  to  aeuU  is  f  o  risg  liy  an  escalade,  or  speclca  of 
ladder,  employed  In  m«««tt>f  the  walls  of  '  "  ' 
towna :  trees  and  I 


1C1I9U8H  STIIONTMES. 


an 


WhilR  jmn  (alu,  tlMt  I  dmild  And  It  «o) 

To  oliiin  my  tiglit,  your  njitiv«  tioil  forvfo, 

And  eUmb  Uie  froien  Alp*, and  tread  tlie  eternal  snow. 

Drvob*. 
But  brave  Mpwijms,  Nf'ptiine*!  warlike  son, 
Broke  down  the  nilliflides,  the  trencliea  won, 
And  loud  Ibr  ladden  calto,  to  tcaU  tbe  town. 

Drtdbn. 


TO  FALL,  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK,  TUMBLE. 
FbU^ «.  J>yUl ;  drop  and  drg^p^  in  German  trapfoky 
IjOW  German,  ftc  drvpBet^  fai  an  onoinatopda  of  the 
fuUimf  of  a  dr0|» ;  «fai,  in  German  ffnifccii,  b  an  iiv- 
t«n«ive  of  n$gem  to  incline  downward ;  tumbU^  in 
G«viuan  tammria,  la  an  lutenaive  of  HuomU  to  reel 
backwards  and  Torwnrdt. 

Fall  la  the  |!en4>rick,  the  reit  fpeclflck  tennfl*.  to 
Snf  In  to  faU  suddenly ;  to  drocp  is  to  drop  in  part ; 
lo  9ink  ia  to  faU  gradually ;  tn  tumbU  is  tn  faU  awk- 
wardly or  contrary  tn  the  nanal  mode.  In  cataract* 
tlie  water  fnUs  perpetually  and  lu  a  mass :  in  rain  it 
^r0pa  partMly ;  In  ponds  the  water  thtk*  k>w.  The 
head  drooptty  but  th«*  bfidy  may  faU  or  drop  tram  a 
bdglH,  It  may  sink  dowu  to  tlie  earth,  It  may  UmbU 
^  aoeideat; 

Yel  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  Attes 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  toncue  rplatea!) 
Th^  day  wlien  thou,  imperinl  Trny !  must  bend, 
4  lid  see  thy  warrioars/oK  and  gtories  end.— Popk. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathrd  iier  last, 
With  daipiinK  win^  aliffhted  on  the  mai<t, 
A  inmneiit  hung,  and  spread  \vn  pinions  there, 
TtiCD  sudden  dropped  and  lefl  her  life  in  air.— Pora. 
Thrice  Dido  uied  to  raise  her  drooping  head. 
Anl  raindtif,  tbrlce  ftU  gmv'ling  on  the  btnl. 

Drtvsii. 
Dnwn  awtk  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
CM*d  his  dim  eye,  and  rata  suppressM  bia  breath. 

Popa. 
Fiill  on  bis  ankle  dropped  the  ponderous  stone, 
Burst  thi>fltinnc  nerves,  and  crush 'd  the  solid  bone, 
Boplne  he  tMmbUo  on  the  crlinsmrd  sands.— Pope. 

Fatt^drop,  and  otnk  are  eaipinyMi  in  a  moral  sense; 
Armop  in  the  plivsical  senmi.  A  person  faUo  Ooni  a 
state  of  nropperlty ;  words  drop  from  the  lips,  and  oink 
tmn  the  neart  <'Orn,  or  the  price  of  enrn,  folia ;  a 
aubjeet  dropo;  a  person  oinko  into  poverty  or  ia  the 
CAiaBatioa  of  tbe  world. 


TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDB. 

Siip  ia  in  Low  German  olipaWf  from  the  Latin  labor 
taeUp,  and  Ube  to  pour,  whicli  comes  from  ihe  Gre**k 
Xt^imi  to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  Ihe  Hebrew 
bSo  tn  tnra  aside;  »Ud»  la  a  variaiioa  of  «lqr,  and 
giide  of  slide. 

To  slip  is  an  invohintary,  and  oKde  a  volnntarv 
■Kitinn :  those  who  go  on  ihe  ice  in  ffnr  will  olip  ;  *  A 
akilfiil  dancer  ttn  the  ropes  slip*  willlneiy,  and  makes 
a  af«mlnff  Utmble  that  yon  may  tirink  him  in  great 
hazard,  while  he  Is  onlv  gi  vhig  vou  a  proof  of  dexterity  .* 
—Dbtdkn.    Boys  oUdo  on  tbe  Ice  by  way  of  amuae- 

Tb<>smnder  bold,  and  Sthenelua  their  guide. 
And  dire  Ulysses  do^n  the  cable  «2tde.— Drydkii. 
To  gUp  and  alido  are  lateral  movements  of  the  (bit : 
tat  to  giido  is  the  movement  of  the  whole  body,  and 
Jast  that  easy  motion  which  is  made  by  slipptng,  sliding, 
Byini,  or  swimming :  a  penmn  glides  along  the  surface 
or  tbe  ice  when  be  sUdts;  a  vesael  glides  along 
lkrvint(t)th>  water; 

And  aofUy  let  the  running  waters  /(td^— Drtdrn. 
In  the  moral  and  Agnraiive  application,  a  person  sVps 
arbn  riMnmlts  unintentional  frmiirs,  or  the  thoughts 
mlip  away  contrary  to  our  Intention ;  *  Every  one  finds 
tbat  manv  of  tbe  ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain  have 
lffelrl»^a'bly«Z^»«daway.•— Jonwsow.  A  pennoslidrs 
Into  a  conrsp  of  life,  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
ditV'ciiltv,  fatls  into  the  practice  nnd  habits  which  are 
aveommendrd ;  he  jri*dfj>  through  life  if  he  pursues  his 
oiMme  moothly  aad  wltboot  InierraptJOB. 


TO  STAGGER,  RBBt,  TOTTER. 

Staggsr  Is  In  all  probability  a  fVequentaiive  (Vom  tha 
GeriiiHU  sUigtnt  and  liiii  Greek  fwx^  <<>  ItOt  civnify^ 
tag  tit  fn  bnckward  and  fitrwaid ;  l»  reel  liignifie*  to  go 
like  a  reel  in  a  winding  manner;  totter  iihmi  |>robabiy 
collies  from  the  German  tittom  to  tremble,  because  ta 
totier  is  a  tiemuloua  action. 

All  lliese  terms  designate  an  invoiiintaty  and  an  on- 
steady  motion ;  Uiey  vary  both  in  tlie  cause  and  tlia 
mode  of  tbe  action  ;  •toggrring  and  reeling  are  occar 
sioned  cither  by  drunkenness  or  sickiicss ; 

Natlieiess  it  borejils  foe  not  from  his  sell. 

But  made  blin  otagger  as  be  were  not  well. 

Spbmsk. 
The  clouds,  commlx*d 

With  stars,  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky : 

Ail  nature  rseis.— TaoasoK. 
Tittering  is  purely  the  eflbct  of  weakness,  particularly 
tiie  weakness  of  old  age:  adrunkMi  man  always  sCi^ 
gers  as  he  walks;  one  who  is  giddy  reels  fnnii  one 
|iart  to  another:  to  stagger  m  a  much  lese  degree  of 
unaleadinesB  tlian  to  reel;  for  he  who  staggers  Is  only 
tlimwn  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
reels  aitogeiiier  loees  his  equilibrium ;  reeling  is  rom- 
monly  succeeded  by  Ihlliiw.  To  etagger  and  ml  are 
said  as  to  Ihe  cariiageof  the  whole  b«)dy;  but  totter 
has  particular  reference  tn  the  llmba;  tlie  knera  and 
tiie  legs  totter^  and  cnii^equently  tlie  footsteps  become 
taUering.  In  an  extended  apfriicaiinn,  the  nHtumaina 
may  be  said  to •Civ;r«r  and  tn  retl  in  an  earthquake: 
liouses  may  tuUer  fh>m  their  very  baf«»; 

Troy  nods  from  high,  aad  toUers  to  her  fhli. 

DRvaaa. 
In  a  figurative  application,  the  fhith  or  the  resolution 
of  a  |iert«on  staggers  when  its  hnbl  on  the  mind  la 
shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way :  a  nation  or  a  govern 
mem  will  tetter  when  it  la  torn  by  iniesiUie  convul 

SiORS. 


TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR  HALE,  PULL 
PLUCK,  TUG. 
/>rai0  comes  fmm  the  Latin  trako  to  draw,  and  the 
Greek  ifdeov  to  lay  hold  of;  drag  through  the  me 
dinin  of  tlie  G«'rman  trogm  lo  carry,  conies  also  finm 
trnho  to  draw ;  kasd  or  ksU  monies  fioni  tlie  Gr»«k  iKim 
to  draw;  pv/{  iw  in  all  probe biliiyrhaiigfd  Uui\\peU» 
b)  drive  or  thrust ;  plurk  is  in  the  German  pluekem, 
fcc. :  t»^  comes  fmm  the  Germnn  itekm  to  pull. 

Jjroto  exprefves  here  Ihe  idea  common  to  the  flrsf 
thn>e  terms,  nnraely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  fhm 
behind  oneself  or  towards  oneself;  lo  drag  In  to  draw 
a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  mnkea 
resistance ;  to  kasl  is  to  drag  It  wiili  still  greater  vio- 
lence.   A  cart  is  drawn ;  a  body  Is  dragged  along  the 
ground :  or  a  vessel  is  kauled  to  the  rliore ; 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(SciE*d  by  the  crest)  th«  unlia|»pv  warrlour  drew  ; 
Stmggliiighe  fullowM,  while  th^eii>bndder'd  thonfi 
That  ty'd  bis  behiiei,  dragged  the  chief  akmg. 

Popa. 
Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prtrpare, 
And  listen  tn  the  liorse's  feet ;  the  rest 
With  cables  kaml  along  the  unwlt^y  beast. 

DaTDBlf. 

To  pntt  signifies  only  an  eflbrt  tn  drois  without  the 
idea  of  motion :  horses  poll  very  long  Mimetinies  be* 
fore  titey  can  draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  np  hill ;  'Twe 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  In  the  mnf  and  the 
niher  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burvlng-place  at 
Mecca,  and  pnU  the  Impostofa  Iron  enmn  with  soeb 
an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  In  the  nir  bHween 
hoth  of  them.'— Addisom.  To  pUek  is  to  pnll  with  a 
sudden  twitch,  in  order  to  separate ;  tbua  leatb^n  art. 
plmeked  fh>m  anlmala ; 

Even  children  follow'd  with  endearlmrwila. 

And  phtek'd  hiagowD,  to  share  the  good  msn^s  aqiUa 
GoLBSMira. 

To  iiy  la  to  pua  with  violenee ;  thus  men  tng  at  tha 

oar; 
Cleared,  aa  I  thoncht,  and  fully  flx*d  at  length 
To  learu  the  cause,  I  faf  j^d  with  all  my  strength. 

Datsas 


£NGLI8U  STNONTBIES. 


1b  the  Moral  apptteallM  fvemqr  be  drmmn  fay  aay 

ikiog  wliicJi  ean  act  on  clie  nfnd  to  Mng»  new  to  ao 
Jteec  wc  are  Jr«f^e^oMlyliyiiNMMor«Mcef  we 
fid  a  tJihif  lotrardfl  M  by  a  diract  effort; 
Biltaer  weeail'd,  a  voliioianr  Uvonf, 
To  aTemie  a  private,  aoi  a  pubJick  wroH; 
Wbat  el«e  m  Troy  the  aMriiibM  naiioiM  drmm». 
But  liiiiie,  unfratefol !  and  tby  brotber'a  cauae. 

Pon. 


*r It  ioiiir linee  I formy  celcaUal  wife, 
LoatJi*d  by  tbe  gods  bare  drmgf'd  a  lin 


"*^. 


life. 


npeciAc 
mnt  i 


Hear  tMs,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 
Mor^atftb*  uu wilting  vengeance  oo  tby  beadu 

Pora. 

To  kmmt^pimck,  and  fty  am  addom  wed  but  ia  the 

pbyiical  applkalion. 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HUEL. 

Gut  probably  comes  from  ea«iu,  participle  of  ead* 
•»  fall,  xlgiiifylng  lo  make  or  to  let  fall;  Orvw,  in 
flason  tAramoMy  b  moat  probably  a  varlaiion  of  tkrugt. 
to  Latin  |r«4/*,  Clialdee  f«r«d  bi  thrust  repeatedly; 
iarl,  Kite  the  word  wA<r<,  comes  from  tlie  Saxon 
kir^fiem,  kiomrjiwn^  German,  Jcc.  wt«ifr«f,  Teutonic 
WtVpei,  Danisb  koiroHy  koirwler^  Latin  verto,  ^r», 
wbicli  are  all  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Siw  rousKl, 
•lfniiyii«  to  urn  round.  ^ 

Gs«c  conv*«ya  simply  the  Idea  of  layiiw  aside,  or  put- 
tiog  from  one's  »elf ;  Uuvm  and  kmri  Mgnace  more 
ciAcaliy  the  mode  of  tlie  aciiim :  east  is  an  indtf- 
nt  aciloo,  wbeiher  it  respects  ourselves  or  others ; 
tftrjv  always  raarka  a  direct  motive  of  dislUie  or 
fontempt.  What  U  not  wanted  is  smc  off:  clothes 
which  are  no  limger  worn  are  eoH  off:  what  is  wortli- 
Um  or  bartful  is  Ukr^va  away ;  the  dram  is  separated 
fiom  the  wheal  and  thrown  away  ;  bad  habtta  cannot 
be  thrown  off  too  soon. 

C8«<,  as  It  respecu  ocbars,  is  diveau^  of  all  per- 
•onsliiMs;  but  nothing  is  CArswa  at  any  one  without 
nn  iuteiitioii  of  offendfiif  or  hurting  :  a  glance  Is  eoMt 
at  a  perwni,  or  things  are  emt  before  him ;  but  insi- 
■iiaii«>ris  are  Mtruwn.  out  against  a  person;  thlno  are 
ttrirwR  at  him  with  ibe  view  of  striking. 

CoMi  requires  no  particular  effort ;  it  amounts  In 
ftncrnl  Ui  imi  more  than  tet  fall  or  go :  tluvw  \m  fre- 

Soently  accoiii|iaiil«d  with  violence.    Money  is  eatt 
lUiai/ag;  stones  are  Ukrvwa  from  a  great  distance : 
animals  caat  tiieir  yooiig  at  stated  periods;  a  horse 
fkrwm*  hi«  rider ;  a  lawless  omn  tktwa  off  constraint ; 
As  fhr  as  I  could  cut  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  soinethiog  niethought  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists.— DavDca. 

«r..  .  ^  '^•''  '*»"  «*»  of  h«M  •• 

Whom  aitgry  heavens  do  make  their  miniatar. 
Throw  ill  the  fnizeii  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  c<»als  uf  vengeance  .'^SHAksraARK. 


aad  is  therefore  the  most  gcMnI  lenD.  T6j  ^ 
and  otmrt  may  be  either  vuluaiary  or  involmniy 
movemenia,  but  frimg  is  musUy  vuluntary,  and  aM 
winch  is  an  InienMve  uf  tUr^  is  mostly  invduMMy  •  a 
prison  «r^«outof  a  flaca,  or  am  auwai  jwtwm 
uponamMher;  ^ 

Death  wounds  ID  cure;  we  fUl,  we  riae,  we  mn, 
Sfrimf  from  oar  fetien,  and  fasten  ia  the  skMsT^ 

Tom. 
A  person  or  animal  starts  ftom  a  certain  point  to  bofa 
lumiing, or  9tmrt9  wfUi  ftigkt  fram  ooe  aide  loS 


A  shape  wIlMa  the  watery  gleaai  appear*^, 
Befidingioiookonme:  I  sisrcsd  bock, 
U  surfed  back.— MiLTtw. 
Tn  BUrtU  is  ahnraye  an  Involuntary  action ;  aha  - 
stsrto  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point  on  whickht 
stands ;  but  if  be  startles  bescenm  to  l|y  back  oa  "ir 
self  and  stops  his  courae; 
;T  is  llstenfog  fear  and  damb  aaiaxeaient. 
When  to  the  tUrtled  eye  the  auddeii  glance 
Appears  for  aoalh,  eruiaive  through  the  ckjod. 


To  tpHmg^  and  stmrt  therefore  alwaya  carry  l      

forther  from  a  tiven  point ;  but  slortlr  and  *Mrtmk  am 
iiiuverocnts  within  one's  self;  atmrdimg  ia  a  suddei 
cimvulrioo  of  the  frame  which  makes  a  perwm  to  stand 
111  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not;  ^trrmkuurh 
a  cootractkMi  of  the  frame  within  itself ;  « There  to  a 
horroor  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  country  which  makes 
nature  sAnak  back  ai  the  refl«ctifHi.*-~HKaBu«a.  Aay 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  «Urtlt  • 
Ibe  approach  of  any  frightdil  object  makes  him  tknmk 
tpring  and  tUrt  are  eiiiplnyed  only  In  Um;  pro- 
per senM  of  corporeal  movements :  aUrtU  and  skrnti 
are  employed  In  regard  to  the  moveoieoia  of  the  miai 
as  wett  as  the  body. 

TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

Skaka,  hi  German  «c*«t(ea,  Latin  fvalu,  Hebrew 
*719  to  shed ;  sfv'Uts,  In  Latin  ^iCs,  Is  n  frenncnia- 
tive  of  s^o  to  drive,  that  is.  to  dnve  different  mays: 
toss  Is  probably  contracted  IVom  the  Laiiu  turgL  ne^ 
lerite  of  Urfum  to  iwirt.  ^ 

A  motion  more  or  lem  violent  is  signified  by  an  thme 
terms,  which  diflbr  both  in  tlie  manner  and  iIn*  canseei 
the  motioQ.  Shake  is  indeAnhe,  it  nwy  differ  in  de 
groe  as  to  the  violence ;  to  mgilats  and  fs«i«  rit«  la 
sense  upon  the  word  ahaht:  a  breexe  ahakes  a  leaf,  a 
storm  ^tcotss  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toaa  a  vemei  lo 
and  fro:  large  and  small  bodies  may  be  ahmhm  ■  laice 
bodies  are  agitaUd:  a  bandkerdiief  may  be  «As*c»* 
the  earth  is  ofitaUd  by  an  enrtliquake.  What  is 
akaken  and  agUated  is  not  removed  fVoin  its  piaoe  * 
but  what  Is  toaaad  is  thrown  from  place  to  place  A 
house  nmy  freqiienUy  be  ahaken,  while  the  fhundallQa 


Wurl  is  a  violent  species  of  throwing  employed  only  rainain*  good ;  '  An  unwhnk'some  blasi  of  air,  a  ooM. 
M  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  unusual  ^^  *  "urfelt,  may  ahake  In  pieces  a  mairs  hardv 
d^ee  of  vehemeiico  In  the  agent,  and  an  excessive    '"»»*'•''•— """-^      tk- —— —   — '. 


mrovocaiion  on  the  part  of  the  suflbrer:  the  hurUr. 
Ibe  thittc  kurUds  «nd  the  cause  of  kurUng,  correspond 
In  magnitude ;  a  michty  poientate  is  k*rUd  from  his 
throne  by  some  power  sirperiour  to  his  own  ;  Milton 
xtprosetits  the  devils  as  kmrled  from  Heaven  by  the 
word  of  the  Aiinlshiy ;  the  heathen  poets  have  feigned 
a  Bltiiliar  story  of  the  ciants  wlio  made  war  aninst 
Heaven,  and  were  burJsd  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Juniier 
down  to  the  earth ;  *»j"iw 

_,..  _     ,  Wreath  my  head 

Wttbflamtngmeiaore,  loud  my  arms  with  tboBder. 
Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way 
ril  huH  on  tills  uogialefUl  eunh.— Tatb. 

TO  SPRING.  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK, 
afnng.v.  To  apring;  aUH  Is  In  all  probability  an 
'?*."f  V***^  '.'"■  •  •**''«^  *"  ■  fhsquentallve  of  atart 
IftV  '■.^JlUj'^y  *"  in««Mlve  of  siiiA,  signifying  to 
■kk  Into  iiself. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  Is  expressed  by  all 
tteee  terina,  but  Una  eireumstances  and  mode  diflbr  in 
•tt;  f^ng  (e.  Tamriaay  •atodefiiiiiemUiese  respect^, 


fabrick.'— South.  The  watem  are  moot  arHmUd 
while  they  remain  within  Uieir  bounds :  «  We  all  must 
have  obrerved  that  a  speaker  agitatrd  with  paroion.  er 
an  actor,  who  Is  indeed  rtrictly  an  Imiiainr,  are  n^vf 
tually  changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  tiielr  voice  aa 
the  senw  of  their  words  varies.'— Sir  Wm.  JoHsa.  A 
ball  Is  toaaad  from  hand  to  haiul ; 

Toaa'd  all  tiie  day  In  rapid  circles  round, 
»~-*--i  I  felI.-PoF«,  ^ 


To  sUire  and  toss  are  the  acts  either  of  persona  or 
things;  tos^'uis  is  tile  act  oi'  tilings,  when  rake*  !■ 
the  active  sense.  A  person  ahakaa  the  handfifatioijiac. 
or  the  motion  of  a  carriage  akakea  persons  in  cimenij! 
and  ugitatsa  those  who  are  weak  in  frame  ;  a  HriM 
toaaea  his  food  about,  or  tlie  violent  morion  of  a  vtud 


toaaea  every  thing  about  which  is  in  Ir.  Tosik^ke  ari.«« 
ntmi  external  or  internal  causes ;  we  may  bt*  ghmkem 
by  others,  or  akmke  mirselvit  fVom  cold ;  to  Ajn'toteuid 
toaa  ari^e  always  from  some  external  action,  airfa  or 
indirect:  the  body  may  be  ngitated  by  \io\wi\  coiieu»> 
sion  from  without,  or  from  the  sciion  of  perturbed 
foeiinge:  tlie  body  rruy  be  tosaed  by  varioim  elrrum- 
siances,  and  the  mind  may  be  tosaed  to  and  irn  Uv  tte 
violent  action  of  (he  paasioos.    Hence  iha  woprie^  aT 
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aing  tiie  tenm  m  the  moral  andlcatioii.    Tbe  roBoio- 
lion  Id  thttkent  as  Uw  tret'  is  by  Uie  wind : 
Not  my  Arm  fliilh 

Can  by  bis  fraud  be  shakn  or  aedue'd.— Hilton. 
The  mind  Is  agUaUd  like  troubled  waters;  '  His  mother 
eould  im  longer  bear  ih«  ariugbwiu  of  so  many  parsioiis 
as  tbroiifed  upon  iier.'— TATbta.  A  perauu  Is  f9»ed 
le  and  fro  in  the  ocean  of  Ufet  as  the  vessel  Is  to99ed  by 
tile  waves ; 

Your  mind  is  t^enrng  on  the  sea, 

There  where  your  argosies    « 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  trafflcketa.— SHAUnAaa. 


SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 
Sk»ck  denotes  a  vhAent  shake  or  agitation;  eon- 
ttunon,  a  shaking  together.  The  tkoek  Is  often  iu- 
staiitaneouf,  but  does  mit  necessarily  eilend  beyond 
Ibe  act  of  the  niunieui;  the  etnctution  Is  permanent 
In  its  ecioflequences.  It  tends  to  derange  the  system. 
Hence  thedlObrentafiplieatiun  of  llie  terms:  the^Jk^cA 
may  affect  either  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  eoneussivn 
affects  properly  only  tlie  body,  or  corporeal  objects ;  a 
violent  and  siiddeii  blow  produces  a  akoek  at  tbe  mo- 
ment li  IS  given  ;  but  It  doe»  not  always  produce  a  con- 
tmttion :  tiie  violence  of  a  fall  will,  however,  some- 
liiued  produce  a  amcnssian  in  the  brom,  which  may 
afleci  tlie  intellects.  Sudd«^n  news  of  an  eiceedingly 
iHunfui  nature  will  often  produce  a  shock  on  the  mind  ; 
but  time  mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the  eiftct  which 
iias  been  produced. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 
To  tihsot  and  dart,  In  the  proper  sense,  are  clearly 
disttngiildhcd  I'rom  each  other,  as  expr«*8siug  differeut 
modes  of  sending  biNties  to  a  distance  from  a  given 
poinu  PnHn  tlie  circumstances  of  the  actions  ariife 
their  different  applkaiion  to  other  otijectit  in  ihf  im- 
pro|itfr  sense ;  as  that  which  pntceedo  by  sAuftisf  goes 
DHcx|iGcteiliy,  and  with  great  rnpidiiy,  fiirth  from  a 
body,  so,  in  the  Ogurallve  sense,  n  piunt  nkoots  up  that 
noTxn^  8o  unexpectedly  as  not  bi  be  seen ;  a  star  \»  sa'u\ 
«o  sh»ot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in  a  ghooting 
nanutT,  fioni  one  place  to  another:  a  dort,  on  the 
Mlier  hand,  or  that  which  is  darted^  moves  tlircmgli  the 
•ir  visibly,  and  with  leiss  mpidiiy:  hence  the  quick 
aioveijwnis  of  perstuis  or  auiuialisnre  described  i)y  the 
word  dart ;  a  soldier  darts  forward  to  meet  lib  anta- 
fnnist;  a  hart  dorCs  past  any  one  iu  order  to  make  her 

TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE,  RECOIL. 

To  rebound  is  to  biNind  or  spring  back :  a  ball  re- 
bamnda.  To  reverberaU  is  to  verberaU  or  bent  hack :  a 
•Dund  TtveHeraU*  wlien  it  echoes.  To  rrcail  is  to 
tsil  or  whirl  back :  a  snake  recoils.  They  preserve 
the  same  distinction  In  Iholr  figurative  aiiplication ; 
'  HoiHtur  is  but  tbe  reflection  of  a  man's  own  actions 
shkiing  bright  in  the  lace  of  ail  about  him,  and  from 
Iheoce  rebommUng  ufion  himseii*.*— South.  '  You 
seemed  to  reverheraU  upon  me  with  the  beams  of  tlie 
sun.*— HowKL. 

Who  In  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 

Like  guns  o*ercbarg*d,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Dknbax. 

TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SHUDDER,  QUIVER, 
QUAKE. 

8knke,  shudder^  qwtner^  and  qnake^  all  eome  from  tbe 
Latin  f  atftts  or  euUa  to  shake,  tlimugh  the  medium  of 
Ibe  Grrman  sekatieb^  sehmtten^  tlie  Italian  seassere, 
and  th««  like ;  trembU  comes  front  the  Latin  trssis. 

To  sA*l«  Is  a  generick  term,  tlie  rest  are  but  modes  of 
shaking :  to  trembls  b  lo  shake  from  an  inward  cause, 
or  wliat  apfieais  m  lie  so:  in  thb  manner  a  (!ersini 
trrmbleM  from  Aar,  from  cold,  or  weaknem;  and  a  leaf 
wMch  b  ImpereefitiMy  agitated  by  the  air  b  abn  said  to 
trembis  m  shmdder  Is  tn  tremble  violently :  to  cniotr 
and  qmake  are  bi>th  tn  tremble  qiifckiy :  but  the  former 
denotes  rather  a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
spaar  when  thmwn  aeainst  wood ;  the  latter  a  quick 
■oikoa  of  lim  wbola  body,  as  In  tbe  case  of  liodies  that 
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have  not  mflkient  eoosiatmicy  in  tbemselTes  to  rtmaia 
BtUI: 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  Ulumln'd  mountain,  through  the  foreei 

Shakes  on  tbe  floods.— Tbomboh. 

The  trembling  pilot,  fVom  bb  radder  toni, 

Was  headlong  hurfd. — Drydkh. 

He  sahl,  and  huri*d  against  tiM  nouQtala  side 

Hb  quivering  spear. — Drtdilji. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake. 

That  tuemM  to  tremble  evermore  and  fuaka. 

SrSHSKK. 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 
PalpitaU^  in  Latin  paljritatust  (torn  palpitOf  b  a 
frequentative  of  the  Greek  rdXAw  to  vibrate ;  flutter  b 
a  frequentative  of  fly,  signifyiug  to  fly  backward  and 
for«vard  hi  an  agitated  manner ;  iramt.  probably  de- 
rived from  ^«n(,  and  the  Latin  pendo  to  hang  in  a' state 
of,  suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  backward  or 
fur  wai  d,  as  is  tlie  case  with  the  breath  when  one  pants ; 
gasp  Is  a  variation  of  gapsj  which  ta  the  ordinary  ac- 
companlmeiit  in  the  action  of  gasping. 

Them  leims  agree  in  a  particular  manner,  as  they 
res|>ect  the  irregular  acthiii  of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart;  and  the  two  latter  of 
tlie  lungs  or  bieaih;  to  paipitaU  expresses  that  which 
b  strung ;  It  b  a  strong  beating  of  the  blood  against  tlie 
veftieis  of  the  heart :  *  No  plays  .have  otiener  hlled  the 
eyes  with  team,  and  the  breast  wiL'i  valpitaUon^  than 
those  wliicli  are  variegated  with  inieiiudesofiuirih.'— 
JoHNDON.    To  fiatler  expresses  that  wluch  b  rapid ;  it 
is  a  vli>lent  and  alternate  motion  of  the  blood  back- 
ward and  forward ; 
She  sprineB  akifl,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
I'hat  bind  the  fiattering  crowd.— Thomson. 
Pear  and  suspense  produce  commonly  palpitation^  but 
joy  and  ho|)e  pr:;diice  a  ^utiertvg :  panting  b,  with 
regard  in  the  breath,  xvUnt  palpitating  is  with  regard  u 
tlie  heart ;  panting  b  occasioned  by  the  inflated  state 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  renders  thb  palpi- 
tating necevsary : 
All  nature  fades  extinct,  and  she  alono, 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  iKfe^sesHss  every  thought, 
Fills  every  i«eiise,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 

TOOMSOM. 

Gatping d\f[<ex%  fhim  the  Ibrmer, inasmuch  as  itdenotee 
a  direct suippnge  of  the  breath;  a  ceasatloa  of  actkim 
in  the  respiratory  organs: 
Hsd  not  the  soul  tliis  outlet  to  the  skies, 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe. 
How  should  we  gasp^  as  hi  an  empty  void ! 

YOFKO. 

ALARM,  TERROUR,  FRIGHT,  CONSTEE 
NATION. 

Jllarm^  In  French  aianmr,  b  cnropoanded  of  el  or 
ad  and  armes  arms,  signify ing  a  cry  bi  anna,  a  signal 
u\  danger,  a  call  to  defence ;  terronr^  in  Latin  terror, 
comes  from  terree  to  proiluct  fear;  fright,  from  the 
German  furehi  fear,  signifies  a  stale  of  fear:  eonster- 
aatr<rti,ln  Latin  coa«tenia<iu,fmmc»irsfenc«tolay  low 
or  prostrate,  expresses  tlie  mixed  emotion  of  terrour 
and  nniazeiiient  which  eoiifoiinds. 

Marm  springs  from  any  sudden  5ignaJ  thntannooneee 
the  approach  of  danger.  Terrour  springs  from  any 
event  or  phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic 
of  some  catastrophe.  It  an pfHwes  a  lem  dbtlttct  view 
of  danger  than  alarm,  and  afliirds  wmu  tn  tlie  Iniagina 
tion,  which  coininenly  maanifles  objects.  Jtlarm  there 
fore  fluikes  uaron  lo  our  defence,  and  terrour  dbarmi 
us; 

iirt.t.1.     ....     .u  None  so  rent  wn'd 

WHh  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

DaroKH. 
» I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that  was  fhllnf  noim 
and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unhickily 
observed,  there  were  thirteen  of  us  In  comisinv.  Tha 
rpmark  struck  a  panick  tcmmr  Into  several  of  us.*-* 
Addison. 
fVigkt  b  a  leas  vivid  emotion  than  elthttrM  Utitei 
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IkwB  llM  ■Imple  appewanee  of  dangvr.  It  to  oMire  per- 
■wial  than  eitlKtr  oIotm  or  tetmr ;  for  we  may  be 
MUrwwd  or  terrified  for  others,  bui  we  are  moMly 
frightened  for  mirtelvcs.  ConeUmatiefn.  b  Mroiifer 
than  either  terreur  or  egrigkl;  It  siMtniiB  froui  tiie 
view  of  tome  very  wrioiut  evil ;  •  I  have  known  a  lol- 
dier  that  has  entered  a  breach  agrigkUd  at  lite  own 
■hadoW*.— A  omsoif . 

The  flon  of  Pdiaa  ceaaed ;  the  chieA  aroond 

In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown*d.— FoPB. 

Jilarm  nOects  the  feelings,  terrenr  the  undervtandinc, 
and  fright  the  sensn;  eenstemaUon  lelaei  Uie  wbote 
niind,  and  lieiunitbM  the  faculties- 

Criva  alarm;  horrid  sfiectaclea  terrify;  a  tumult 
frightena;  a  sudden  calamity  fills  with  conotemation. 

One  Is  filled  with  aiarm^  seized  with  ttrronrt  ovar- 
whelmed  with  frighi  or  eonetemution. 

We  ara  alarmed  for  wliat  we  apprehend;  we  are 
UrriJUd  by  what  we  Iniajsliie ;  we  are  frigktemed  by 
what  we  see ;  coiutemation  may  be  produced  by  what 
walearo. 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 
Dismaf  is  probably  changed  from  the  French  dee- 
monvoirt  slfnilVhig  to  move  or  pull  down  the  spirit ; 
dcKal,  changed  fmni  the  Lathi  demitue  eoiiquenid. 
aicniOes  to  bring  down  the  spirit ;  aypal^  compounded 
of  the  intensive  a|>  or  o^  and  palleo  to  grow  pale,  liig- 
nifies  to  make  pale  with  fear. 

The  rflect  of  fear  on  ihe  spirit  Is  strongly  expressed 
by  ail  these  terms ;  but  dtemox  expresses  leas  than 
daunt,  and  this  than  appal.  We  are  diVfiiaysd  by 
alanningcircninstauces ;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifying ; 
we  are  appallrd  by  Imrrid  circumstance*.  A  severe  iJe- 
ftal  will  dvtmajf  so  as  to  leasen  the  force  of  resistance ; 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  diemajfd^ 
The  ilons  roaring  through  the  mldalglii  ahade. 

Fops. 
The  fiery  glare  (Wim  the  eyns  of  a  frroelous  beaac  will 
dawnt  him  who  was  venturing  to  approach ; 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daaai,  nor  earth,  nor  liell  control.— Pops. 
The  sight  of  an  apparition  will  appal  the  stoutest 
heart; 

Now  the  last  rain  the  whole  boat  appaU; 
Now  Greece  had  treniblMl  in  tier  wooden  walla, 
But  wise  Ulysses  caird  Tydides  forth.~?oPS. 

BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID,  UNDAUNTED. 

Seld^  V.  Jiudaeity ;  feaarirae  signifies  without  fear 
<9.  To  oftorehend) ;  intrqtid,  compounded  of  in  pri- 
vative and  trepidue  trembling,  marks  the  total  absence 
of  fear;  MndamiCed;  of  »n  privative,  and  daunted^ 
IVom  the  Latin  domitatne,  participle  of  domitare  to 
impress  with  A;ar,  slmlfies  unimpressed  or  umnored 
at  the  prospect  of  danger. 

BoUneee  is  iiotdlive ;  /rarlesMMs  Is  negatWe;  we 
may  therefore  be  fearlea*  without  being  Wid,  or  fear- 
Isss  through  boldneaa  ; 

Such  unheard  of  prodigies  hang.o*er  us. 

As  make  the  boUUH  tremble.— Youno. 

WlBmrleMeneee  is  a  temporary  state :  we  may  bti/earleae 

of  danger  at  this,  or  al  that  lime ;  fearlee*  of  toss,  and 

IbeUke; 

The  careful  hen 

Calls  all  her  chirping  fkmily  aronnd, 

Fad  and  defended  by  the /e«rl«*«  cock.— TaoMooir. 

Botimeas  Is  a  charactertatlck ;  It  Is  associated  with 

constant  fearlesenesM  ; 
His  party,  press'd  with  numbers,  soon  grew  Mut, 
And  would  have  left  their  diarire  nn  easy  prey ; 
While  he  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds. 
Though  liopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  bravely. 

EOWK. 

tntrepiditf  and  •ndamntedneet  denote  a  still  higher 
degree  of  fearteooneea  than  boldneaa  :  boidnene  is  con- 
tdent,  it  ft>ivets  the  consequences ;  tntrepidtif  ia  col- 
lected, it  sees  the  danger,  and  faces  It  with  oompnmire ; 
tmdauntedneas  is  associated  with  unconquerable  fl'm- 
nees  and  resolution ;  It  is  awed  by  nothing :  the  bald 
■nproeeedsonbla  enterprlea  with  aplrlt  and  viva- 


city ;  the  intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to  the 
of  df  aili  and  destruciioa ;  *  1  could  n 
wonder  at  Ihe  intrrptdtt§  of  Ummc  diniiuutive  mortals, 
wlm  durst  venture  lo  walk  upon  my  body,  wiibont 
trembling.*— Swirr.  Tlie  nndaMnted  nian  keifps  hie 
countenance  In  the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrifying  and  overwhebnii*  circunistaMoes. 

'J'hese  good  qualitlca  may,  wiiliottt  great  care,  de> 
generate  uitt)  certain  vices  lo  which  they  nm  dcasly 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  baUnaaa  ia  the  most  quesliniiable  in 
Its  nature,  unless  Jiwtiflcd  by  the  ahsnlute  mgrncy  of 
the  case ;  la  malntafatlug  the  cause  of  truth  against 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  exerciw  of  powrr,  h  li 
an  Civeiuial  quality,  but  It  may  ea»il>  dcgemsmte  Into 
iuMlent  defiance  and  conteui|it  of  supcrioam;  it  mav 
lead  bt  tlie  provoking  of  reseiilineiit  and  onaning  ^ 
persecution,  intrepidttn  may  become  rashness  if  the 
OMitaniit  of  danger  lead  lo  an  unneceasary  expnsae 
of  the  life  and  persiw.  CMdamilediicsa,  In  the  pre> 
sence  of  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  aerve  to  bnflle  all  fcta 
malignant  purposes  of  revenge ;  hut  the  aanie  spkit 
may  be  em|>loved  bv  the  hardened  villaia  lo  pitseiie 
himeelf  from  dt^ectloo. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 
Jfsafa,  or  like  a  man,  la  opposed  to  Juvenile  or  pn» 

rile,  and  of  course  applied  lo  those  who  are  Atlrd  to 
act  the  part  of  men ;  '  I  ktve  a  manlg  frcediMii  as  much 
as  any  of  the  band  of  cashlererv  of  kings. '-^KpaaB. 
Manfuly  or  full  of  manhfmd,  Is  opposed  to  cfleniiDsie, 
and  is  applicable  to  panirular  iierRnis,  or  |  crenm  ia 

rirticular  cnai«, '  I  opp«)sed  Ills  whiiu  manfmllf^  which 
think  you  will  aptmive  of.*— CvMaaaLAini.  A  pre* 
mature  iamiI/nM«  in  young  persons  is  hardly  lest  ua- 
seenily  than  a  want  (tf  manfalmeae  in  one  who  bcaikd 
upon  to  display  his  oiurage: 

FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,  FRTCnTFUL,  TRB- 

MENDOU8,  TERRIQLB,  TERRIFICK, 

HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 

Aer/WI  here  sigiiifiea  ftill  of  that  which  eaoM 

fear  («.  Marm) ;  dreoHfvl^  ftiM  of  what  eniises  dread 

(e.  Jlppreheneion) ;  frightful^   (bit  of  what   causes 

fn'gkt  (v.  Afraid)  or  apprekension  ;  tremntdamet  that 

which  causes  trembling ;  territle,  or  trrrijlek^  causing 

tnrvur  {v.  .Alarm) ;  kornbU,  or  horrid,  causing  JWrrssr. 

Tha  am>lication  of  these  terms  Is  eaasily  ti*  hr  dwoo- 

verc«*  by  tliese  definitions:  (he  first  two  aflltt  the 

mind  more  than  the  senses;  all  the  othem  afli'ct  the 

senses  more  than  the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearfml  when 

the  issue  Is  Important,  but  the  f!«'ent  doubtful ; 

She  wept  the  tf rrours  of  the  fearful  wave, 

Too  ofl,  alaa !  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

FAL,coraB. 
The  thonght  of  death  la  iraaifkl  to  one  who  Mk 
hhnself  unprepared ; 
And  dar*st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  priae  away, 
Duft  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  1— Pops. 

The  frightful  la  less  than  tlie  tremendmue ;  the  tra 
mendoue  Ihan  the  terrible ;  the  terrible  than  the  Aer 
Hble :  shrieks  may  be  frfyhlful; 
Frightful  convulsions  wriih'd  hfa  tonur*d  Itmba 


The  roaring  of  a  Hon  Is  terriUs; 

Was  this  a  fkce  to  be  ezpoa*d 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nlniMe  str«»ka 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  T—SaAKaPBARC. 
Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tranisad^as,  or  con 
vulsions  may  be  iresieitdsn* :  the  alare  in  ilie  eye  of 
a  ferocious  beast  is  terrifiek;  '  Out  of  the  limb  of  the 
murdered  monarehv  haa  arlsea  a  %-ast,  tramamdomot 
unformed  spectre.  In  a  far  more  terri/Uk  gui«i*  than 
any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  the  liiiaffioaiion  of 
mMi.*-^BraKB.    The  actual  spedncle  of  kllUng  is  Aer^ 
riftlsorAarrtd; 

Deck*d  in  sad  triumph  for  the  moumftil  field 
O'er  her  broad  sbouJden  bangs  his  horrid  ahhAd 

Pops. 
In  their  general  appHcatkm,  these  tenae  are  Aften  em 
ployed  promiscuously  in  cbaracimine  whatever  pr» 
duces  very  itroog  impraHloas :  hence  wa  nu^  s|wak  of 
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«  frtffW**^  ifttulfui^  t&rribtet  or  kmrid  dremn ;  or 
frigiufiU^  dreadful,  or  terribU  teaipesl :  dreadfMl^  ter- 
WMs,  or  karrid  eonaequencci. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 
Apprekendf  In  PreHeh  •ppr^h^tdert  Lailfi  appn- 
AauUt^  cotiipotitidLff  of  e^  aiiJ  prekendo  to  lay  liold  oi, 
lo  a  moral  wimc  sig iiili<s  to  seise  with  the  umJemaiNt- 
ing ;  fe*r  conies  in  all  (.robablllnr  thmiigh  tlie  mi'dtuin 
of  the  Latin  pavor  and  vereor.  (roiii  the  Greek  ^ptcev 
to  reel  a  shudderins ;  </rea<^  In  Latin  Urrita^  eoniea 
from  the  Greek  tapdavim  to  trouble,  signifying  to  fear 
with  exceeding  tniuble. 

These  word«  rise  progmstvety  in  their  import; 
Ibey  mark  a  sentiment  nf  pain  at  the  priniiect  of  evil : 
but  tiie  sentiment  of  apprekention  Is  simply  that  of 
Mneasineas;  that  of/etcr  is  anxiety ;  that  of  dread  is 
wreichediiess. 

We  apprekend  an  unpleasant  occurrence ;  we  femr 
•  misfortune ;  we  dread  a  calamity.  Wliat  is  pusvi- 
bic  Is  apprehended;  'Our  naiural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  produces  an  apprehtnfton  of  merited  punlsh- 
metil,  when  we  have  coniiuitied  a  crime.*— B la la. 
Wiiat  Is  probable  U  feared;  'That  which  is  feared 
may  sometlntes  be  avoided :  but  that  which^ls  regietted 
to-day  may  be  regretted  again  toniorrow.*— Jobnson. 
l*he  symptom  or  pnignostick  of  an  evil  is  dreaded  as  if 
tbe  evU  itself  were  present ; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  tbemselres, 
Themselves,  when  some  alanuing  shiiek  of  fate 
Strikes  ihmuKh  their  wounded  Eearia  the  sudden 
drrad.— YouKO. 
^ppTtkttmd  respects  things  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate 
lo  iiefsons  as  well  as  things :  we  fear  tlw  person  who 
Jbas  ibe  power  of  iiiflictliig  pain  or  dlsigrace ;  we  dread 
him  who  has  no  len  the  will  Uian  the  ptiwer. 

Fkar  is  a  salutary  sentiment  in  andety.  It  binds  men 
together  In  their  several  relatirnt  and  deiiendencies, 
tnd  affords  ilie  fullest  scope  fot  the  exercise  of  tlie 
b*uievQient  feelings;  it  Is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
towards  its  parent  or  Instructer;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator ;  it  is  the  companion  of  love  and  respect  to- 
wards m«n,^f  adoration  in  erring  and  sinful  mortals 
towards  thei  r  M  aker.  Dread  Is  altogetlier  an  I  rksome 
•entlineiit ;  with  regard  to  our  fellow-crwalures,  it  ariKs 
out  of  the  abuse  of  |M)wer :  we  dread  the  tyrant  who 
delichisln  punishing  nnd  toniientinf ,  his  Image  haunts 
the  breast  of  tlie  unhappy  subject,  hi«sliafiow  awakens 
terronr  as  the  appniach  of  ronie  difeful  misfortune : 
with  regard  to  our  Maker  it  sprtnpriVoui  a  conerious- 
aeas  of  guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  and  ade- 
oaie  puniabaaeat ;  Uie  wratb  of  God  may  Justly  be 


•oaie  pui 
dreaded. 


AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD 
jSwe,  pfobaUy  fVom  tiie  German  aekten,  conveys  the 
Idea  of  regarding;  reverence^  in  French  reeerentey 
Ijaiin  reveremtioy  comes  from  revereor  to  fear  strongly : 
dreads  in  Sazon  dread^  comes  from  the  Latin  territo 
to  frigliten,  and  Greek  ropdovw  to  trouble. 

Jhae  and  reverence  both  denot<>  a  strong  sentiment 
of  respect,  mingled  with  smne  emotions  of  fear ;  but 
iba  former  marks  the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the 
two :  dread  is  an  untnlngh^d  sentiment  uf  fear  ftir  one's 
|iefw>nal  security,  jiwe  may  be  awakened  by  the  heir 
of  the  aeiises  aitd  understanding;  reverence  by  that  in 
Ibe  nNdarstandiiig  only;  and  dread  principaliy  by  that 
Of  the  irnaginaikin. 

SuMline,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awakeir  awe  ; 
Hhn  cause  the  beliolder  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
Ik  n  worthy  to  approach  tiieni  any  nearer ;  ihey  rivet 
JiIb  mind  and  body  to  a  spot,  and  make  hiia  cautious, 
lest  by  hia  presence  he  siionld  contaminate  that  which 
ii  haltowed ;  *  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
pBwages,  both  In  the  sacred  and  prnfbne  writers,  which 
cstabiisb  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  concerning 
the  Inseimrnble  nnlOn  of  a  sacred  and  reverential  awe 
with  our  kteas  of  (he  Divinity.*— BoaKB.  Exalted  and 
isoMe  fibjectH  produce  reverence;  they  lead  to  every 
««tward  mark  of  obelsanca  and  humiliatkMi  which  it  is 
pmadHitr  for  a  man  to  express ;  *  If  the  voice  of  universal 
tfatare,  the  esperlenee  of  all  ages,  tbe  light  of  reason, 
•sid  tbe  tanmedlaie  evidence  of  my  senses,  cannot 
•wahama  to  a  depeodeaet  opoo  nj  God,  a  revarenea 


for  hIa  religion,  and  an  bumble  opinion  of  myaelf, 
what  a  lost  creature  am  I.*— CuMaaRLAND.  Terriflek 
objects  excite  dread:  Uiey  cause  a  almddeilng  of  tba 
animal  frame,  nnd  a  revulsion  of  tbe  uilad  wblcb  to 
attended  with  nothing  but  pain ; 

To  PbcBbus  next  my  trembling  steps  be  led, 
Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awAil  dread. 

Davnaa. 
When  the  creature  places  himself  In  the  presence  of 
the  Creator;  wiien  he  conteuiplaiee  the  imini-asuraliia 
distance  which  separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite 
morui,  from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker  ;  he  ap> 
proaches  with  awe:  even  tlie  sanctuary  where  he  la 
aocusuinied  tlius  to  bow  before  ilie  Almighty  acquires 
the  power  of  awakening  tlie  same  emotions  In  hla 
mind.  Age,  wtodqfii,  and  vinue,  wlien  combined  fai 
one  person,  are  never  approaclied  wiilmutreeerCTics; 
the  possessor  has  a  dignity  in  lifanself  that  checks  tbe 
haugbdness  of  tbe  arrogant,  tliat  slletices  tbe  peto- 
laiice  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the  noise  and 
giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and  communieates  to  all 
around  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspecu  A  grievoua 
oliender  Is  seldom  williout  dread;  bli  guilty  ono- 
sclence  pictures  every  tiling  as  the  instrament  of  veH- 
g**ance,  and  every  person  at  danouucing  Ids  merited 


Tlw  solemn  stillneai  of  tbe  tomb  will  Inspire  ame, 
even  In  Uie  breast  of  him  wlw  has  no  dread  of  death. 
Children  Bho*ild  he  early  taught  to  havo  a  reverence  for 
tbe  BiUa  as  a  book,  bi  disUiicUun  from  ail  other  booka 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 

.^oid  is  changed  from  afearedj  signifying  In  a  slato 
of  fear;  fearfnly  as  the  words  of  which  It  is  com- 
pounded imply,  signifies  full  of  fear;  timortme  and 
(tqrtd  come  from  tbe  Latin  (isMr Jbar,  tmidk#  fearful, 
and  iimea  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a  temporary  state,  tbe  three  last  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  «--     '       ^ 

Afraid  may  be  used  either  In  a  physical  or  moral 
application,  eiilier  as  it  relates  to  oureelvcs  only  or  to 
others ;  fearful  and  timoraae  arc  only  applied  pliyri* 
cally  and  personally;  timid  is  mostly  ined  in  amoral 


It  is  the  character  of  the  fearful  or  Umarama  per- 
son to  be  afraid  of  what  he  Imaghtes  would  liurt  liim- 
self;  it  is  not  necessary  for  tlie  pro8|iect  of  danger  to 
exist  In  order  to  awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition ; 
*■  To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  lif^  Is,  Indeed,  scarcely 
to  eiiloy  a  lite  tliat  can  deserve  the  care  of  preserva- 
tion.*--JonNSON.  It  is  tbechaiacteristlck  of  the  timid 
lierson  to  be  afraid  of  olTending  or  meeting  with  some 
thing  painful  from  ociiers;  such  a  disimeitlon  is  pre- 
vented from  followina  the  dictates  of  its  own  mind; 
'  He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  cimiiorous  multitude 
tlie  timiditf  of  recluse  8|ieculaiion,  will  suffer  himself 
to  be  driven  \tf  a  burst  of  laughter  fhnn  tbe  fortreasea 
of  deinonatratkMi.*— Johnson. 

Between  fearfal  and  timerama  th^re  Is  little  dbtlne- 
lion,  eitlier  in  sense  or  a|»plicatk)n,  except  that  we  sajr 
fearfal  of  a  thing,  not  timarone  of  a  thing;  *By  1 
know  not  what  lmpaiieiN»»  of  raillery,  he  is  ivonoer- 
fuWy  fearfal  of  being  ibocgbt  too  great  a  believer.'— 

Then  birds  In  airy  space  might  safely  move, 
And  tim'roue  baren  on  heaths  securely  rove. 

DaTDBV. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 
Between  frighten  and  intinddaU  there  Is  tbe  aunt 
difiisreiice  as  between  fright  {v.  Jllarm)  and  fear 
(v.  To  apprehend);  the  danger  that  Is  near  or  btffqie 
the  eyes  frightens;  that  which  is  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidatee .  hence  females  are  onener  frightened^  and 
men  are  oAener  intimidaud:  noises  win  frighUn; 
threats  may  intimidate:  we  may  run  away  when  we 
are  frightened;  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when  wa 
are  tnUmidated :  we  fbar  immediate  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  f tightened;  we  fear  harm  to  our  propsity 
as  well  as  our  persona  when  we  are  intimidatad: 
frifhteny  therefore,  is  always  applied  to  anbnafai  bat 
inttmidate  never ; 

And  perch,  a  honour !  on  Ms  sacred  erowa. 
IflbacsacbproAaailoiiwi •"^ 


aoe 
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or  the  hvitandfft,  who  with  reverend  caie 

Fright  lueni  away.^CuMBKRLAND. 
'  Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  end«S|rourr4  alter- 
BMely  to  MxiUi  uul   iniimidaU  Moutesuuia.*— Bo- 

•BRTSON. 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 
BHOCKIMG. 
FnmidakU  fa  applied  to  tJiat  which  is  apt  to  eicite 
fear  {v.  'n  apprtkefuC) ;  dreadful  (v.  To  »Mrdumd)  Ui 
what  la  calculated  Ui  excite  dread  ;  UrribU  (v.  ^Urm) 
to  that  which  excUee  terraur;  and  tkockng  from  to 
skak$  IS  applied  to  that  which  vh>lenily  sliakes  or  ab- 
lates {V.  Te  agitaU).  The  ftrmidabU  acts  neiUicr 
suddenly  nor  violently;  'France  coutioui^  not  only 
powerful  hulfurmidable  to  the  hour  of  the  ruin  of  tlie 
monarchy/— Buau.  The  dreadful  may  act  violently, 
but  not  suddenly :  ilnu  the  ap|iearance  of  an  army 
may  be  formidMbtt;  that  of  a  Held  of  batUo  is  drtod- 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dr««4fiii  day. 
DaTDcn. 
The  ttrrau  and  tk»€khig  act  boUi  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently; but  the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
Imagination,  the  latti*r  on  tlie  moral  feeilnfs  only: 
Ikus  the  glare  of  a  tiger's  eye  is  ternbh;  the  nnex- 
pocted  news  of  a  friend's  deatli  b  akockhig:  '  WhfU 
men  are  arrived  at  ililnktiig  of  their  vei y  dissolution 
with  pleasure,  how  few  things  are  there  that  can  be 
UrrihU  lo  tlieni.'-4STKXLB.  '  N'<ithlng  could  be  more 
Mkoeking  In  a  guiterous  nobility,  than  the  intrusting  U> 
mercenary  hands  the  defence  of  those  terriioriM  which 
had  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  Uood  of  their 
mieestors.'— ROBCRTsoN. 


TREttBUNG,  TREMOUR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  very  same 
source  (v.  jf^itof/eii),  and  designate;!  general  state  of 
agitation:  trembUiir  \tt  not  only  the  most  fsmiliar  bui 
nam  the  most  Indefinite  term  of  the  three ;  trepidation 
and  tremmr  are  s|jecies  of  tremblinjr.  7Vemblinf 
>  iHy  degree  of  involuntary  snaking  of  the 


lirame,  fWim  ilie  afleciinn  ciiliur  ot  ilie  body  or  the 
mind ;  enid,  nervous  affections,  fear,  and  the  like,  are 
the  ordinary  causesK>f  trembling ;  / 

And  with  unmanly  tremblingt  shook  the  car. 

PopK. 
TVsBMur  is  a  slight  degree  of  trembiingt  which  arises 
•oly  from  a  mental  aflixiion ;  when  the  spirits  nre  agi- 
tated, the  mind  istlirown  into  ofrmsar  by  any  trifling 
ineldont:  *  Laughter  Is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  Joy  that 
■trikns  npon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volaiil**  and 
■trong,  breaks  out  in  thia  tremour  of  the  voice.*— 
I9TBBI.B.  Ty§ptdaiJmi  is  more  vktlent  than  either  of 
die  two,  and  sprinp  from  the  defeeUve  state  of  tlie 
mind,  it  shows  Itself  In  the  action,  iir  tlie  different 
movements  of  the  body;  those  who  h«ve  not  ttie  re- 
iiolsiie  composare  of  mind  to  command  themselves  on 
all  occasions  are  apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them 
with  irepidtiom ;  *  The  ferocious  insolence  of  Crom- 
well, the  rurmd  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
tr^fidationoT  fear  ami  wickedness  (in  tlie  rebel  partla- 
ment)  would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety.* 
— Joaaaoit.  Trembling  Is  either  an  occasional  or  an 
habitual  tnflmiitv ;  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  be 
aonietimes seised  with  a  trembUng,  and  there  ara  those 
who,  fVom  a  lastlnt  disease  or  from  old  age,  are  never 
rid  of  it ;  CrMiovrTs  but  occasional,  and  consequently 
depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  occasion ;  no  one 
who  has  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  can  make  his  first 
appearance  In  publick  witlmut  feeling  a  tremnur:  tre- 
jn'daCu'M  may  be  either  occasional  or  habitual,  but 
oftener  the  Inner,  since  it  arises  rather  from  the  weak- 
IMM  of  the  mind  than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

TVembling  and  (rcsnilsMs  are  applied  as  epithets, 
either  to  persons  or  things :  a  trembUng  voice  evinces 
trepidation  of  mind,  a  trewndono  vidce  evinces  a 
Iremeitr  of  mind:  notes  in  musick  are  sometimes 
frssiUittf ;  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  trees  Is  (r«M«- 
IsNs; 

And  rend  the  trombUng  nnresisting  prey.— Pon. 

As  thus  th*  effulgence  trtimmloMS  I  drank, 

With  clieriah'd  gate— Thomsok. 


AGITATION,  EMOTION,  TRBPlDATIOir, 
TREMOUR. 


Jlgiiatian^  in  Latin  agUatio^  from  agito,  stgnifim 
tlie  Slate  of  iieing  agiUted ;  tmotion^  inXatIn  mmCm, 
ft-om  em»tw#,  participle  of  cMveco,  compounded  <>f  c 
out  of  and  movoo  to  move,  signifies  the  smte  of  being 
moved  out  of  reit  or  put  in  uioiion ;  trepuUtwrn^  in 
Latin  trepidation  from  trepido  Ui  tremlrie,  compounded 
of  (reiRO  and  pedo  Ut  tremble  with  the  feet,  »igniiiei 
the  condition  of  trembling  In  all  one's  liuibs  from  facs4 
to  foot ;  Crsmsacr,  v.  Trembling. 

Agitation  refers  eitlier  to  tlie  body  or  mind,  emotion 
to  the  mind  only;  irsmenr  mostly,  ami  trepidation 
only,  lo  the  body. 

Agitation  of  mind  Is  a  veliement  struggle  between 
contending  feelings:  emotion  is  the  awakening  but 
one  feeling;  which  in  the  laUer  cose  Is  not  so  veho- 
ment  as  in  tlie  former.  Distressing  eircumsUnces  pro- 
duce agitaHtm;  'The  seventh  book  afibcia  the  mia- 
glnatlon  like  the  ocean  In  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind 
of  the  reader  without  producing  In  It  any  chli«  like 
tumult  or  afitalfsji.*— AnmsoR  (On  MiUjim).  Affecl> 
Im  and  interesting  eircumsUnces  produce  omMiems; 
'  'The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  fli«  ap- 
peared to  Satan,  Is  exquisitely  drawn,  aiul  auflfeiem  la 
make  the  fkllen  angel  gaze  optm  iliem  with  all  thorn 
ematiano  of  exwy  In  wbfdi  he  Is  represented.*— Addi- 
SON  (On  MiUam). 

JigitaUons  have  but  one  character,  namely,  that  of 
violence:  emotions  vary  witli  the  oli>>ct  that  awakens 
I  hem;  they  are  emotiowo  elllier  of  iiain  or  pleasure^ 
of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they  are  either  gentle  or  airoag, 
faint  or  vivid. 

Willi  revard  to  the  body,  agitation  h  more  than  m- 
pidation^nnd  the  latter  more  tliaii  ircsMiir.'  tlietwa 
former  attract  the  iioiico  of  the  bystander ;  the  latlec 
is  scarcely  visible. 

Agitation*  <if  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  lo  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  agitation*  of  the  body ;  emo- 
tion* of  terrour  or  Immiur  will  throw  the  body  Into  a 
trrpidation;  or  any  publick  inivfortuiie  may  iMrodoee 
m  trepidation  among  a  number  of  pevsrws;  ^Hu  first 
action  of  note  was  In  tlic  baiUe  of  Lepnnin,  where  the 
success  of  that  greai  day,  In  such  trnidation  aC  ilia 
slate,  made  every  man  meritorious.*— Wottok.  Fjoc- 
tian*  of  fear  will  cause  a  <r«iiisirr  to  run  Uimugh  the 
whole  frame:  '  He  fell  Into  audi  a  universal  t 


of  nil  Ills  Joints,  tlint  when  going  his  l^gs  trembled 
under  hiui.*--UBavBY.. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE 

^claoCc,  fVnm  the  Latin  aefnm  an  action,  Implim  m 
call  into  action;  impel.  In  Latin  impeilo^  b  com- 
pounded  of  f'n  towards  and  pelU  to  dt  I ve,  signifying 
to  drive  towards  an  object;  induce.  In  Latin  «iid«cs,ia 
compounded  of  in  and  d«es,signiQrlng  lo  lemi  lowaidi 
an  object. 

One  is  actuated  by  motives,  impeUad  by  pomlon^ 
and  induced  by  reason  or  Inclination. 

Whatever  actuate*  is  the  res«ilt  of  reflection :  It  li 
a  steady  and  fixed  principle :  whatever  impels  H  mo- 
ment nry  and  vehement,  and  ofleii  precludea  reflivtlon: 
whatever  induce*  U  not  vehement,  though  often  mo- 
mrntary. 

We  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to  which  we  am 
actuated;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or  bad,  ii 
not  liable  to  change ;  '  It  Is  observed  by  Cicem,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  and  the  moat  sbining  pans  am 
most  actuated  by  ambition.*— AonisoM.  We  may  fre- 
quenUy  be  impeUod  to  meoaurea  which  cause  aerjooi 
repenUiice ; 

When  youth  impeWd  him,  and  when  love  Insair'd. 

Tlie  listening  nymphs  bis  Dorick  lays  admlr'd. 

Sir  Wm.  Jorbb. 
The  thing  to  which  we  are  indmeed  is  seldom  of  anfll- 
cient  importanee  to  call  for  repentance ; 

Induced  by  snch  examples,  some  ha^e  tanghk 
That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought. 

Drtdb*. 
ReTengo  actuate*  men  to  commit  the  moat  horrid 
deeds ;  angfr  impel*  ihem  to  the  nKWt  Imprmlenl  ac- 
tions; phicgmatick  people  are  mH  easily  indmead  t» 
take  any  one  measure  lu  prelbrenee  to  another 
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TO  sxcrrs,  incite,  provoke. 

MSxeiUt  V.  TV  mwiUuH;  ineiU^  v.  TV  mecungB; 
wrmoket  «•  To  affrtuaU. 

To  txciu  \m  Mill  more  particularly  of  the  Inward 
feelinst ;  tnctte  is  said  or  Uie  external  actioM ;  frooekt 
li«aidorbi»tli. 

A  pcraoira  paMloos  are  txeiUi ;  he  It  ineiUi  bv  any 
■articular  paetiiHi  to  a  ooune  ol' conduct ;  a  partlcuiar 
weiinf  la  ^rwokadj  or  he  I*  frp9ok$A  by  auaie  feeling 
to  a  particular  Aeow  Wli  and  cuDveraatloo  «xc<(« 
MirUi; 

Can  then  the  ■om  of  Greece  (the  Mfft  r^nin^d) 
EzdU  coiniiawlon  In  Adilllee*  nitnd  ^Pora. 
Men  are  imeited  by  a  lust  fur  gain  to  fraudulent  prac- 
ttoes; 

To  her  the  god :  Great  Hector's  soul  ineiu 
To  dare  tlie  boldest  Greek  to  sU«le  flgbt, 
Till  Greece  prmvofd  froni  all  ber  numbers  show 
A  warriuur  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe— Pops. 
Man  are  pm^iud  by  the  oppnsitioii  of  others  lo  intem- 
perate language  and  liiieuiperate  measures;  *  Among 
Ae  other  inrments  which  this  paaaiun  produc«^,  we 
■«y  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greausr  mourners 
dnui  JeakMis  men,  wlien  tlie  person  who  provoktd  thf  Ir 
Jealousy  Is  taken  from  them.  — Adoisoh.    To  exciu  is 
very  frequently  used  in  a  pliyntcal  acceptation;  ineiu 
always,  aiid  proooke  uuisily,  In  a  nioml  application. 
We  •peak  of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  pen|iiratlon  ; 
•r  indting  to  noble  aaioiis :  of  provoking  luipertl- 
■ance,  provoking  scorn  or  reHentmenl. 

Wlieii  exciu  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
chjeets,  thr  fonuer  designates  a  much  stronger  action 
than  the  latter.  A  thing  may  exdle  a  smile,  but  it 
provokeo  laughter ;  It  may  ezeiu  dlsph^asure,  but  it 
peyvkea  mm^k  ;  It  may  oxeiu  jiay  or  sorrow,  but  it 
frovket  to  madness. 


TO  PRESS,  SaiTEEZE,  f  INCH,  GRIPE. 

Fr«s4r,  in  Latin  proamuj  partlciplH  of  prsms,  which 
probably  eonies  from  tlie  Greak  fidp^ft* ;  sf  asnc,  tu 
flanra  fatssa,  liatln  fuaseo^  Hebrew  V\p^  U>  preee 
together;  pineh  is  but  a  variatlofi  friMii  pia,  opine; 
fripe,  friMH  llie  German  greifon^  sUnihcs  to  neise, 
Bke  tlie  word  grapfile  or  grasp,  tlie  Latin  rapio^  the 
Oreek  YptwR^  to  fish  or  catch,  and  the  Hebrew  01J| 
to  catcli. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  another  Is  In- 
cluded In  all  ihMe  terms.  In  the  word  preo*  this  is 
the  only  Idea;  tlie  rest  didfer  In  the  circumstances. 
We  may  preee  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  tlie  wh<ile 
Mv,  or  any  pnnlcular  limb ;  one  eqneriee  commonly 
with  tlie  hand :  one  pinekee  eitlier  with  the  (ingerm 
or  an  instruineni  cnnstrucied  In  a  aimilar  form ;  one 
grepeo  wiih  teeth,  clawis  or  any  liistruinent  that  can 
fain  a  hold  of  the  i»b|ecL  Iiuinlniat«r  as  well  as  ani- 
mate ob)iicls  ^ress  or  pinek ;  but  to  e^neeu  and  gripe 
an  more  properly  Uie  actlmis  of  animatM  objects ;  the 
immcf  is  always  said  of  permiis,  the  latter  of  animals ; 
■lanes  vrtea  ihat  im  which  they  rest  tlielr  weight ;  a 
dour  which  ahtiis  of  itself  may  pineh  tlie  fingers ;  one 
tffMSSzss  llie  hand  of  a  friend;  lobsters  ai|d  many 
«ther  ahdl-Mi  gripe  whatever  conies  within  their 
•laws. 

In  the  flgiiratlve  application  they  have  a  similar  dli- 
thictlon ;  we  preee  a  pernon  by  iin|)«irtntiiiy,  or  by 
same  eoerdve  irifa>iiire;  '  All  these  woninn  (the  thirty 
wives  of  Onides)  preee fd  hard  u|ion  tlie  old  king,  each 
saUcitInf  fbr  a  sun  of  her  own  *— Pridkaitx.  An  ex- 
tartiofwr  e^wetu*  In  on1"r  to  get  that  wlikh  Is  cliren 
with  nHnctanee  or  difflcully;  *  Vent  klius,  receiving 
freat  sums  from  Hernd  to  promote  his  Intereot,  atKl 
M  the  same  time  greater  ^  hinder  h,  eoneetrd  each 
of  them  Ut  the  utitH**t,  and  servtnl  neither.*— Pai- 
MiAUX.    A  miser  piwekee  hUnself  by  contracting  his 


Better  dlvpne'd  to  clothe  the  tatler'd  wrrich, 
Who  shrinks  lipneaih  the  blast,  to  feed  llie  poor 
PineVd  with  aflliciive  want.— SoMKavii.LK. 
A  eovefmis  pennon  gripre  all  that  comes  wiihln  his 
paMOMfthm ;  *  Ho«v  ran  lie  be  envlMl  for  his  fellchy 
who  is  confckuis  that  a  very  short  ihiie  will  give  blui 
j^p  10  the  gripe  of  poverty.*— Jooasoa. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FllET,  GALL. 
To  ruby  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  taB> 
guages,  comes  fh>m  the  Hebrew  fi  H-  it  is  the  generltk 
tenn,  expressing  simply  lite  act  of  nicvlug  bodies  when 
in  contact  witli  each  other;  todka/«,  from  the  Fieiich 
ekaoffery  and  the  Latin  eal/aeere  Ki  make  hot,  signi- 
fies to  rub  a  tiling  until  it  Is  heated ;  to  fret,  like  the  / 
word  fritter^  comes  from  the  Latin  frio  to  crumble, 
signifying  to  wear  away  by  rubbing:  to  goUy  from 
the  noun  rnU^  signifies  to  make  as  bitter  or  painful  aa 
gaily  lliar  n.  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things  are  rubbed 
Mfmciimes  for  purposes  of  convenience ;  but  they  are 
ckafedy  frettedy  and  galled  Injuriously :  tlie  skin  If 
liable  to  ekafe  fmni  any  violence;  leather  will /rst 
from  the  nioihm  of  a  carriage ;  when  the  skin  1b  once 
broken,  animals  will  become  galled  by  a  continuance 
of  Uie  friction.  These  terms  are  likewise  used  In  the 
moral  lor  figurative  sf>nse  to  denote  the  actbms  of 
things  on  the  inliid,  wliere  the  dwlinctlnn  Is  clearly 
kept  up.  We  meet  with  rube  from  the  op|irwing  sen- 
ilinents  of  others ;  '  A  boy  educaiod  at  htiiiie  iiieela 
with  continual  rube  and  dliapiMilnuiients  (when  be 
ctmies  Inhi  tlie  world).*— Bbattib.  The  angry  lui- 
mours  are  ek^ed ; 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  ptong'd  in 
Tlie  troubled  Tiber,  ekajtng  with  tlie  shores. 

SBAKSPnARB. 

The  mind  Is  freUed  and  made  sore  by  the  ftvqoeal 
repetition  of  sniaU  troubles  and  vexattons; 

And  full  of  Indignation  freUy 

That  wtunen  should  be  such  coquettes.— flwirr 
The  pride  is  gaUed  by  huiuiliatlon  and  severe  degn- 
dalions ; 

Thus  every  poet  in  bis  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind, 

WhiN  tno*  too  liule  to  be  seen. 

Can  lease  and  gait,  and  give  the  spteen.— Bwirr. 


EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE,  FERMENT- 
ATION. 
These  technical  termi  have  a  strong  resemblance  In 
tlieir  slsnificatlon,  but  they  are  iHit  strictly  synony* 
Mioiis;  having  sinmi  charncteristick  difibrctices. 

Ebnllitiony  fhmi  tlie  Latin  ebuUitio  and  ebuilio^ 
C(mi]iOiinded  of  e  and  buUto  lo  boil  forth,  marlta  the 
*  commotion  of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  In 
chyniistry  It  Is  said  of  two  snbstanccs,  which  tiy  pene- 
traiiiif  each  other  occasion  bubbles  to  rise  up ;  fffer-, 
veeemcey  from  llie  Latin  efferceseentia  and  rffereenev 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  co  ■.motion  whicli  Is  excited  in 
liquors  by  a  coiiikiimiion  of  substances;  such  as  of 
ncMtty  which  are  mixed  and  commonly  piodiice  lieat ; 
frrmeniationy  from  the  I<atin  fermentaiio  and  fermevr 
turn  or  fertfimentvwy  IViim  ftroeo  to  grow  hot,  mark* 
tli«i  Internal  niovt*iiieni  which  Is  excited  In  a  liquid  of 
itself,  by  which  Its  components  undergo  such  a  diaofe 
or  deconifMwiiioii,  aato  form  a  new  body. 

KbuUition  is  a  more  violent  action  than  eflrroes- 
eence;  fermentotion  Is  more  gradual  and  pennanent 
than  etiher.  Water  Is  exposed  to  ebullition  when 
aci«Hl  upon  by  any  powerful  d»-gree  of  external  heat; 
iron  in  aqua  (brtis  occasions  an  efferoeetence ;  beer 
and  wine  undergo  a  fermentation  before  tliey  reach  a 
Slate  of  perfection. 


These  words  are  all  employed  In  a  flgnrntive  < 
which  is  drawn  from  their  physical  nppllcallon.  The 
pasKlons  are  exposed  to  ehnllitione.  In  which  they 
break  I'orth  with  all  tlic  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  afitated  by  excessive  heat;  '  MilbiHirn,  Indt^, 
a  cicrgynian.  attacked  it  (Dryden*s  Virgil),  but  hie 
oiitrases  ••eeiii  to  be  the  rbullitione  of  a  mind  agitated 
hv  stmiiKer  resetitment  than  Imd  poetry  can  excite.*— 
JoHNso^.  The  heart  and  afil^ilons  are  ex|iosed  to 
rffroeecenee  when  powerAilly  awakened  by  patticular 
olijeets .  *  Dryden*s  was  not  one  of  the  gi*title  bosoms : 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  In  Its  tinbulent  eTsr- 
veeenee  with  some  other  denlres.*— Johksom.  MTimIb 
are  said  to  be  In  a  ferment  wlilrh  are  agitated  by  coa-  1 
fllctinc  feellnps;  •  The  tumult  of  the  workl  raises  that 
eager  fermentation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending 

•  VhZo  Beauzee:  **  Ebullition,  eflTerveacenee,  (brmeitt- 
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fl«rtli  the  danferam  fiimm  of  folly  .'—Blair.  KtuUh- 
ti9u  aiid  efftrpeaetmce  are  a|>|»llcable  only  to  iiidivl- 
daab ;  ftrmmtuttam  lii  «nm:  or  many. 

If  tlie  aiif  ry  Imiitnura  oT  an  inwcible  temper  be  not 
reviraiiied  in  «arlv  liii*t  ilM'y  but  too  trequcuily  break 
forili  iu  llie iiMMt  dmadltil  etuUtiionM in  uuiturer  yean; 
rdigloiw  aual,  when  n»i  coiietrainHl  by  ilie  euber  exat- 
clit:  ol*  JudfvUMfni,  and  corrected  by  «iuiid  kimwledne, 
Is  an  unlmiipy  tgencMeaue  tint   Injum  llie  cauite 


wiiicJi  It  tnwrn^  and  often  prova  taiaJ  u>  ilie  indl 
vldtial  bv  wImnii  it  la  indulfed:  ilie /craiptt  wiiicJj 
ytnt  priHliicMl  in  tlie  publicii  mind  by  tfie  PreiicJi  revo- 


liiliiMi  exceeded  every  Uiiiig  Uiat  b  recorded  In  iilMoiy 
of  |io|>iilar  counnoiioiM  in  iiaM  acea,  and  will,  it  Is  in 
be  mi|ied,  never  have  lis  parallel  at  any  TuUre  periud. 
TItere  ran  be  no  ebyUiUou  or  ftrmewtution  wiUioul 
^eroncimet ;  but  tliera  may  be  fgerrtuune*  wiliiout 
eiUier  of  Um)  Ibriuer. 


INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFATUA- 
TION. 

htnicttMm^  fhmi  the  Latin  lasteaai  a  poison,  al|- 
alfie«  imbued  with  a  nilaou ;  drmnkvmitM*  dignities  the 
sttite  of  liavhig  drunk  ovunniicli ;  tji/iU««l4>«,  Cruui 
faUHs  fiMilUli,  sifnifies  making  foollsJi. 

Utorieativn  nnd  dtHnkenttesg  are  used  either  in 
tlie  pn»|ier  or  the  impn)|i«r  sense ;  ij»/iil««((i'«»  in  the 
impnifier  senw  only.  Intoxicmtium  U  a  general  slaie ; 
druHkenntita  a  imrticuiar  state.  Imioxication  may  be 
produced  by  variini*  caiisrs ;  dmmktHfUf  is  prodncHl 
only  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  siaue  itit»xicmiin£ 
liqiKir :  a  peraoii  may  be  iuttxicaUd  by  tlie  MudI  uf 
stning  llqiior9,  or  by  VHpours  which  priidHCe  a  similar 
eflbct ;  lie  becomes  drtinken  by  tlie  drinking  of  wine 
or  other  spirits.  In  th*s  iinpniper  sense  a  de|irivation 
of  one's  reasoning  rncnitieii  is  tlie  comnHni  idea  in  Hie 
slgnificaiiiin  nf  ail  tliese  temsi.  Tlie  ivtexicafisn  and 
drunkrHnest  spring  f'lnm  the  ttitrmperate  stale  of  the 
feelings ;  tbe  imfulwUitm  spiinn  fnmi  the  ascendancy 
of  the  pawlons  over  tlie  reaMiiliig  powers.  A  penwHi 
Is  tiif«z«ecl«d  with  success,  drunk  wlili  >iy,  and  tn- 
ftimuud  by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or  an  liiipetinisiiy  of 
character;  *Tlils  plan  of  iiii|iire  was  not  taken  up  in 
the  tirni  tntexicmtiom  ol  uiiex|iected  surcei«.'>-Bi'aKi£. 
'PasniiHi  is  tiw  dranft/iifistfs  of  the  mind.*— South. 
*A  sure  destruction  iniiieud.1  over  tiNise  ivfaUatrd 
priticra,  wIm»,  In  tiie  conflict  with  this  iNiW  and  iinlieanl 
of  powet,  proceed  as  M'  tliey  were  engaged  in  u  wnr 
thai  htire  a  tseeuiblance  to  ihcir  former  contests.'— 
BuaKK. 

A  iierson  wlio  Is  naturally  i»U%ieat§d  reels  and  is 
giddir ;  lie  who  is  In  llie  moral  neiise  iiitazicated  is  die- 
(vverly  ami  unsteady  In  hiscoudiici :  zdmtiken  man  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  aiul  in  tin*  moral 
■cut"  lie  Is  bewihief  ed  and  unable  to  collect  hiiiiMlf. 
An  tpfatiuttad  man  Is  imh  merely  fiMilisli  bni  wild  *  be 
carries  lil«  fully  to  Uie  most  extravagant  pildi. 


T(^  AWAKEN,  EXriTE.  FBOVOKE,  ROUSE, 
STIR  UP. 

To  aipoJIsa  Is  to  make  awake  or  alive ;  to  netW^  In 
Latin  txrito^  coiupminded  of  the  inteiiHive syllnblcs  ex 
and  r«f«,  in  Hebrew  HO  (»  move,  signilles  to  move  out 
of  f  state  of  rest ;  prupuke.  from  ilie  l^tin  prvnteo  tii 
call  forth,  signifies  u»  call  forth  the  feeliiifi;  lo  route 
li  1 1  cause  tlieni  to  rise ;  and  to  ttir^  (to  u  tlie  Ger 
naf «  s/frsa,  and  llw  Latin  larte,  is  to  put  In  c<mi- 
BKHion. 

'J  II  sxcJIs  and  pr9V0ke  convey  the  idea  of  pmdiicing 
•Oitieiliinn;  ratue  and  etir  mp  thai  of  only  cailtiig  into 
actnMi  thai  which  previously  exirfs;  to  otssiea  is  usi.'d 
ta  vliiwr  seiMMi. 

To  m^nkem  is  a  gentler  action  than  to  tigitM^  and  this 
Is  lenllsr  than  to  prmook*.  We  awaken  by  a  niiiiple 
tOorl ;  we  exette  by  i«|H*aled  elliirisor  forcible  nieriiis; 
vrt  prmnak*  by  worda,  ksiks,  or  actloini.  Tlie  tender 
flfeUitfs  are  awakened ;  afl&«tioiNi  or  tlie  paiwiomi  in 
fpsieral  are  esciied;  tlie  aricry  iNUskins  are  oanmonly 
f  naked,  Okjfvis  of  distrcM  ffwsJrss  a  senti.nua  of 
pUy:  eompeuiKNi  aiiHwiv  sclsilars  ezc«les  a  spirit  of 
f|iinlntiiin:  tauiiHiif  wonkiprvwAs  aiwer. 

^wakA  Is  afiplied  only  h>  tlw  Imllvidiini  and  whni 
passcw  w'lliin  lihii;  excite  is  apiilicnblt:  to  the  tmiwani 
lirciimstaiiUM  of  one  or  many ;  praoake  is  applicable 


to  tlte  cniidnct  or  temper  of  one  or  natijr.  Tlicaisea- 
lion  is  awakened  by  httereviingMMiiidsi hat  strike  upoa 
llie  ear ;  llie  cmiscience  is  aissiksiisd  by  the  voice  uf 
the  preaclHsr,  or  by  |iH»diig  events;  'The  S4m1  lias  in 
ciiriiwlty  iiMire  than  ordinarily  awakawd  when  k  iiirw 
iu  tiMtughls  upon  tlie  cmiduci  of  ouch  wbo  bavs 
behaved  tliemselves  with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cineei- 
I'lil,  a  getien ws,  or  bcioic  temper  Iu  tbe  extremity  of 
d«*jiili.  — SrakLK.  A  cooiiuoiion,  a  tiiniuU,  or  a  re 
lielliou  is  excited  among  the  peo}ilc  by  the  acuvcettxti 
of  liidividiiahi ;  *  in  mir  Saviour  was  no  fonii  of  osue 
linesa  than  men  alMtuM  dviire,  no  artihce  or  trkk  le 
catch  aiiplause,  or  to  exate  suriirise.'— Cii«aKaL*aB^ 
Laiieliier  or  eouteiupi  ia  fnvakcd  by  pfepnetKruui 
coiaiuct; 

See,  Mercy !  see  with  pure  and  loadiHl  liande 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  staiMbi. 

When  lie  wImuii  e'en  our  Joys  prsvwibe, 

The  fiend  of  nature  Jolii'd  lils  yoke, 

And  riish*d  In  wraih  to  make  our  isles  hla  piey; 

Tliy  form  fnmi  out  tliy  sweet  abode. 

O'ertook  IiIim  ou  the  blaaied  niad.— CoLLwa. 

To  awaken  Is,  In  tJie  moral,  as  in  tlie  physical  mnm, 
to  call  into  coinicioiisneHS  from  a  state  of  uiic«iiMiuus- 
ness;  to  roaee  is  forcibly  to  bring  inui  actttMi  tlial 
whkli  is  In  a  state  of  iuactkni ;  and  etir  up  is  to  bring 
Into  a  Btiiie  of  nitirniiiiii  or  coininoiion.  We  ait 
awakened  fnmi  nn  oidinary  stale  by  ordinary  uieaiw; 
we  are  nmsrd  from  an  exiranrdiiiary  state  by  eitra- 
<»rdliiary  nieniis ;  we  are  s<irrfd  »^  fr«Hii  an  mdiiiaiT 
' «  an  exiraordlnary  siate.  Tlte  mind  of  a  cliiki  u 
awakened  by  tlie  action  on  lis  sense*  a«  suihi  as  U  h 
born; 

Tiie  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake  (aisAtea) 

And  suive  your  cxcdleiit  self  to  exod.— tiraaaaa. 
Some  nerooiis  are  not  u»  be  rmnsed  ftnm  Uiairauipar  by 
Miiy  ihlng  but  the  nnist  awful  e«-eutt ; 

Go,  study  virtue,  nigged  aiichml  worth ; 

Jfnee  up  ilial  flame  our  great  forefktlitira  fclL 

,  Siiiai.aT. 

Tlw  passions,  rartlcniarly  of  anger,  are  in  sniaie  fm- 
Nttis  attrred  va  by  irifling  ciicumstances ;  *  TIm»  use  of 
(he  pai>sk>iis  is  to  siir  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  auen 
nctiiin,  lo  iiwake  tlie  uiiderataiidiu|i.  oud  to  cuftuca  Uw 
will.*— Addi»on. 

The  conscience  Is  anmetlnies  mwakeuad  fi»r  a  th»L 
biit  the  sinner  is  not  roaaed  bi  aseiis*s  of  his*  danger, 
or  to  any  exertions  for  liistiwii  nafeiy,  until  an  iiiieai' 
IMTiiie  »  Bl  hi  mtirred  up  in  him  by  means  of  eutba- 
f  iaitiic  ineiicliini;,  in  which  ciise  tlie  vulgar  proverb  to 
vvrifted,  that  ilie  renieily  is  as  b.id  as  Hie  disease 
Dentil  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  aoioe  feeliiw  in 
the  most  obdu  rate  breast ; 

Tlie  Air 

Reiwlrs  lior  smiles,  awakene  ev'ry  grace, 

And  calhi  forUi  all  the  wonders  of  iier  face.— f  on. 
The  tram  and  slglisof  the  alfUaiNl  ncctis  a  aemlaicnl 
of  ciimnilseratkni ;  the  mcwi  Miultabie  ailuiluisirailoa 
«*f  jiisiice  may  excite  miinniini  among  the  disciiMtenied* 
the  rehuion  of  winthy  deeds  may  rxeite  Ui  lanMiur  and 
viriiie:  '  That  kind  of  imetry  which  sarcrfc*  :o  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  Is  of  greatest  use  to  human  hind.*— 
DavDBN.  A  iiarsh  aad  unreasonable  re^iriMtf  wtt 
pranoke  a  reply :  or  allronis  pmvak*  reseMiawm ; 
Such  acu 

Of  contumacy  vtmpmvke  tlie  Highest.— Mi ltok. 
Oontiinied  pnivocatioira  ami  aflTntnisuiav  ro«ssai«Mt 
of  Injuries  In  tlm  meekest  breast;  ''flia  lient  wiik 
whkh  Liitlier  treated  his  adversaries,  ilniugh  Mtiaimed 
ifM)  liir,  was  extremely  well  fitU'd  by  the  }ir«ivi€iMic«of 
G.sl  lo  rcpHss  lip  a  pe«i|ih«,  Uw  UH«t  iilik<giii«iick  of  aM 
In  Chrbtendom.*— ArraaaraT.  Noihing  |a  m  ^ 
ciihited  lo  alir  up  the  reliellkiua  spirits  of  nien  m  th% 
harnnciies  of  poliiiial  deiiiaE«igiHM ;  * 'I'lia  turbnlcat 
niMl  daiigenius  are  \\n  enibroilins  cmincils,  atirring  ^ 
seiliiloiis,  mid  subverting  rttiisihuuinis,  oiu  of  a  uim- 
restlcMiiess  of  temper.*— Stkkui. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,   COUNTENANCE,    SANC- 
TION, 8UPPOR  r. 
Rneanrafe  has  liere  llie  ssiiieffeneral  sicniffealloM 
as  ill  the  precetling  arilele ;  coantemanea  sigulfle    to 
kuop  in  eauMteunnee;  sasrOsa,  4ii  Frtmcii  raaertws. 
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Lttlii  smuti9  (hMn  mscCm  Mcrad,  tignUlea  to  radfj  a 
tf«cree  or  urdiiiancv ;  In  ao  extended  mum  to  uiake 
any  lliiiig  biiidini;  suppvrt^  iu  French  aupptrUr^ 
Latin  mmftpmrtmj  coHipnuiided  <il'  »mp  or  »mk  and  pmrU 
lo  bear,  sigiiUle»  to  bear  tnin  undnnieath,  lo  bear  up. 

These  ieru«  are  allM  In  their  apfilicatluu  to  pefauiw 
•r  things  perammi ;  penMNi^  or  ibutgt  are  0me9mragM 
and  Mup^rUd;  pemona  are  e^unUnameed;  tlihigN  are 
tametivmed ;  uiea*urei  or  perMtw  am  eneouruftd  and 
9fifri§d  by  ev«ry  uieam  which  may  forward  ibe 
object ;  perauiM  are  cuuMUnoMud  in  tlieir  pruceedioga 
by  the  apparent  apfirobatkiu  of  othfri;  uieaauiea  are 
Bttmcli0iud  by  the  consent  or  approbaiiim  of  oUMia. 

To  mu»mrag0  m  a  gciiicral  and  Indeflnlte  leroi.  we 
ouiy  eme^nruf*  a  perwin  or  bin  conduct  by  various 
way«!  'Every  nuin  emfmrageg  the  practice  of  that 
▼ioe  which  tie  amuiiitH  in  appearance,  though  lie 
■voids  it  in  fact.*-^IlAWKBswoKTB.  C^aMUnasuing 
i*  a  direct  mode  of  tMevuragmaU^  it  oonalsbi  of  MMiie 
outwaid  dcinonatrattou  of  regard  or  good  will  towards 
the  iieison ;  *  A  g^iod  man  acu  witli  a  vigour  and  ^uf• 
feni  with  a  paiitfiM:e  nii>re  tlian  human,  when  he  be- 
lieves \MnmAf  evumUmmmetd  by  the  Almighty.'— Ulai a. 
Tliere  is  most  of  autlnwiiy  in  sojutioniitg:  It  is  the 
lending  frf"  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  iuKuence,  in 
onier  b»  strengtiien  and  conlirui  the  thing;  *  Men  nf 
the  greatest  sense  are  always  diffident  of  tlmlr  private 
Jud^euient,  until  It  receives  a  tmetian  from  the  pub- 
lick.'— A  oduon.  Tliere  is  most  of  assistance  and  co- 
oiwration  in  trnjipart ;  It  Is  the  eni|iliiyment  of  means 
lo  an  end ;  *  Tlie  apfiarent  ItisurAciency  of  every  Indi- 
vidual lo  his  own  hauplneis  w  safety  compels  us  to 
•eek  froisrone  aanllwr  assbiance  and  BuppmrL*- 
JoHvsoN.  Persons  In  all  ciNiditlona  may  eneourmgt 
ftiid  ssfpsrl;  Buperiours  only  can  eountennmet  or 
•aacCMs:  those  wIn)  esHalsssiice  evil  dtiers  five  a 
t««etisa  to  their  evil  deeds ;  tiKise  wiio  tmpporl  eitlier 
an  Individual  or  a  cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  Uiey 
ve  eatitled  to  sapport 

ro  ENCOURAGE  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IMPEL, 
UaUE,  BTIftlULATfi,  INSTIGATE. 

Aicssra/e,  compf'unded  of  §n  or  i»  and  etmrage, 
feignllles  to  li.splre  with  ctMirage;  sNisiaf«,  in  Lai  in 
•susisiss,  participle  of  cnvins  and  asiMia  the  soul, 
aignlfiiis  in  the  pro|ier  sense  to  give  life,  ami  In  ihe 
aD«>ral  sense  to  give  spirit ;  tMctte,  from  the  Latin  efto, 
and  the  Hebrew  nO  ^  ^^'  up,  itignifiee  t3  put  into 
motion  towards  nu  object;  isi/rst  sign  ides  the  same  as 
In  tlHi  preceding  article ;  urget  in  Litm  nrgm^  comes 
fnNii  the  Greek  nxH  spyiis  to  set  to  wi»rk ;  «lnn«{«ls, 
fniNi  tlie  L<alin  atimulm*  a  spur  or  gnail,  and  iustigaUf 
Chwi  tlie  L.atin  sli^f «,  and  Oreelt  {^«#,  signify  literally 
lag'iad. 

Th4  Miea  of  actuating,  or  caltint  Into  action,  Is  eom- 
ntMio  to  tJiese  terma,  which  vaiy  In  ttie  circumstances 
of  theacttoa. 

EmemuragemeiU  acts  as  a  persuasive,  uuimaie  as  an 
iwipeiUag  or  enlivening  cnuiie :  Uumw  who  are  weak 
rei|uiie  m  be  etuumragi'd ;  tlKMe  wIhi  are  stnmg  lie- 
eome  stronger  by  being  sstMoied:  the  former  require 
to  have  their  dilAculiles  removed,  their  powers  nrno- 
▼at^l,  tiieir  doubts  and  fean  dinpelltti ;  ttie  latter  mnv 
have  tlieir  Im»|ws  increased,  tlwlr  prnspects  brighleiiKd, 
and  their  powers  Invigorated ;  we  are  numtragtd  not 
to  give  up  or  slacken  In  our  exertions ;  we  are  sai- 
flMl«d  to  lucrease  mir  edurts :  tite  sinner  b  tneauraged 
by  ofTere  of  (inrdon,  thniugh  the  merits  of' a  Redeemer, 
to  turn  from  hhi  ulnful  ways ;  '  He  would  have  women 
IbHiiw  tlie  camp,  Ui  be  sfieeialnrs  and  nc^mrugfrt  of 
■oMe  actions.*— BtiarcM.  The  Chrlriiian  Is  ssiMccsd 
by  lh«?  prospect  of  a  blissful  eleriilly,  lo  go  on  (kttm 
perfection  to  perf«ctl»n ;  *  He  thai  |imseeute«  a  lawful 

Crpnne,  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  with  tit**  amiro- 
tifiii  of  Ms  own  reason :  Iw  Is  «a<«»«ted  tlimngh  the 
course  of  his  emlfnvours  by  an  exiiectatiou  wiilcii  he 
bmiws  to  be  Jusi.'— Johnson. 

What  BHconruftt  ami  sm'sia/sc  acts  by  the  fln«*r 
feelings  of  mir  nature ;  what  mctfss  acts  Clinnigli  tin* 
Bicdiufn  of  onr  desires :  we  are  emetmrmgrd  by  kind- 
Wb^ ;  we  are  mmiim'Ued  by  the  ls>pe  of  reward ;  we 
•re  iwttUd  Ify  ilie  desiie  of  distliH:tton  or  tlie  lov«*  of 
gain  ;  *  While  a  righifui  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  sflln- 
«iice  innst  be  procuri'd  eltlicr  by  slow  hidnntry  or  uii- 
ceruin  tiazMrd,  tlierif  will  always  be  miiltitiidcs  wImmh 
>mnloa  or  iinpatietwe  incUe  to  mure  satb  ami  speedy 


methods  oT  getting  wealth.*— Jobmson.  What  tmpeU 
ar/ss,  BtimulaUSf  and  inaUgaUty  acts  foicibly,  be  tiw 
cause  Internal  or  external :  we  a  e  ntfttUd  and  atiwm- 
ImUd  mostly  by  what  is  iiiienial ;  we  are  urgrd  and 
tugtigated  by  both  the  Iniernal  aiul  external,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter :  we  are  tmptUed  by  HKMivea;  we 
are  tUmMUttd  by  passitnis ;  we  are  urged  and  iasl«> 
^ofed  by  the  reproseiiiaiions  of  others :  a  benevolent 
man  is  impeUtd  by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve  liie 
wretched ; 

80  Myrrha's  mind,  impelPd  on  either  side, 
Takes  ev'ry  beat,  but  vamiot  long  abide. 

i)RVDK«. 

An  ardent  mind  Is  »iimitlaUd  by  ambition  to  great 
elibrts ;  '  Some  persons  fnim  the  Mscret  sliins/atiiriw  of 
vanity  or  envy,  de^plM  a  valuable  book,  anil  iliroir 
contempt  upon  it  by  whoiesaJe.*— Wati's.  We  an 
nrgtd  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  win  are  hi  our 
power ;  one  Is  instigated  by  niniicious  represcniaiioiN 
to  lake  revenge  on  a  supposrd  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  and  urg$d  tliough  not  properbr 
9ttMuUUed  or  inahgated  by  circumstances:  in  tliai 
ra»e  tlie  two  formei  difler  only  in  the  degree  of  force 
In  tlie  imptUing  caut>e :  less  coiistrHint  is  laid  on  tiie 
will  when  we  are  imprlUdt  tlian  wlieii  we  are  ar^siil^ 
«vblch  leaves  no  altfrnailve  or  clmice :  a  monarch  to 
sometimes  impetUd  by  the  stale  of  tlie  nstioii  lo  make 
a  peace  less  advantageous  than  he  wouki  oJieiwiat 
du; 

Thus,  white  around  ttie  wave-subjected  soU 
Impelt  the  natives  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  liablbi  in  each  bosum  reign. 

GOLOSMtTB. 

A  prince  may  be  urged  by  bb  desperate  condition  lA 
tiiruw  hlnwelf  upon  tlie  mercy  of  ilie  enemy ; 
What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to. 

SuAKsrsAiti. 
A  man  Is  hmpetled^  by  the  mere  necessity  of  clNNislnA 
to  take  one  road  in  prefvretice  to  ano.lMr ;  lie  is  urgSi 
by  his  (lecuniary  embarrassments  to  raike  uiuiM'y  at  a 
great  hiM. 

We  may  be  imnelled^  vrged^  and  $timulattd  to  that 
which  is  giMid  or  bnd ;  we  are  never  inatigated  m  that 
which  is  good :  we  may  be  impelUd  by  cuiiosiiy  to 
pry  into  tliat  which  dora  not  concern  u* ;  we  mny  lie 
Hrged  by  the  entnr atins  of  iliiNHi  we  are  connected  «vith 
to  lake  steps  of  which  we  afierwaid  repent,  or  liavfr 
aflerwnrd  reason  ui  npprove;  *Tlie  niagi.'«iiat«  cannot 
»r/e  obedience  upon  such  potent  grouiidn  as  the  niinia- 
ter.'— South.  Wo  may  be  atimulaUd  by  tiie  desirt 
of  dtotinction  or  by  necessity ; 

For  every  want  that  atimnUaUa  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  wlien  reitrosM. 

GoLDBHtTH. 

Those  who  are  not  hardened  In  vice  requhe  the  lastf 

tatisn  of  persons  more  abniidonetl  than  theun^'lvea, 
sibre  they  will  commit  any  desiieraie  act  01  wicked- 
ness ;  '  Tliere  are  few  instigutians  in  this  country  10 
a  hrnch  of  contidence.*— Hawkksworth. 

Tlie  encouragement  and  ittettement  are  the  abstraet 
nouns  either  for  the  act  of  entouragivg  or  inciting^ 
or  the  Ihliiff  that  encourage*  or  incites  :  tlm  eneew 
ragement  of  landnble  undertakings  is  itself  laudable; 
a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an  eneeuragemmt ; 
For  wlien  lie  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty, 
Alt  genorous  encouragement  of  arts. — Otwat. 
The  imeilement  of  paMion  Is  at  all  tinifs  dang emoi^ 
but  particularly  in  youth ;  iiMniey  is  said  to  be  an  #»• 
ettesteat  to  evil ;  tlie  pn»|iect  of  glory  is  an  McttssisHC 
to  great  actliiiis ; 

l^et  his  actl<nis  speak  him,  and  thto  shield, 

fjot  down  from  heaven,  that  to  iihi  youth  will  yield 

Such  copy  of  rndtement, — B.  Jonson. 
ineentive^  which  is  anotlier  derivative  Ihim  tuettSf  hat 
a  higlinr  apfilicaiirm  for  thiiigM  thai  incitet  beiiur  uMnolf 
applied  UI  spiritual  objects :  a  relhtlous  man  wants  o* 
inemlives  lo  virtnen;  his  own  breast  furniiilics  hiai 
with  those  of  the  inihlf^  kind ;  *  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suagesied  more  prensing  uHSives,  more 
imwerfni  mc«ifl/sss  lo  cbarliy,  than  itin4>,  thai  w« 
shall  be  Jiidced  by  It  at  the  last  diendful  day.'— At- 
TKaacav.  Impulse  is  thf  d.iivativ**  from  impti,  npd 
denotes  tlie  act  of  impeUiag  or  iIk*  tiling  that  impett; 


SIS 
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•ttmn/tur,  which  It  the  root  of  the  word  sUmulate^  na- 
turally designates  ilie  iiiAruiiieiit,  iiaiiiuly,  the  spur  or 
goad  niih  wl>icli  one  is  gtimulated:  lieiice  we  speak 
of  acting  by  a  bli  d  impuUe^  or  of  wanting  a  ttimulus 
in  exertion ;  Uf  these  llille  imp$iUes  set  the  great 
wheels  of  devotion  on  worlt,  the  largeness  and  height 
of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  aiiialluets 
«f  the  occasion.' — South. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  encrxrage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
■rUcie ;  advamce^  froin  the  Latin  advtiuo  to  conie  near, 
■if  nifleM  here  to  cause  to  some  near  a  |iuf  nt ;  uromaUt 
from  the  Latin  jyrosiirofo,  Diguillea  to  move  nnwaid; 

CftTt  from  the  iMku  prmfero^  or/ero  and  prgt^  to  set 
ore,  siKiiifies  to  set  up  before  oUiera ;  to  fvrwmrd  is 
to  put  forward.  . 

The  idea  of  exerting  one's  Influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  object  is  Incinded  in  Uie  signification  of  all 
iMsa  tsrnis,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
mode  of  111**  action :  to  encourage^  advauee,  and  pre- 
mats  are amrilcable  ui  botli  persorwand  tilings;  prefer 
•0  persons  only;  fffrward  lo  things  only. 

Fiiatf  as  to  persona,  eueonrugt  is  |iartial  as  to  the 
eod,  and  indefliiiie  as  u»  the  nienna :  we  n«y  eneomrags 
a  person  in  any  thing,  Imwever  trivial,  and  by  any 
Means :  thus  we  may  enesmragt  a  child  la  his  rude- 
ness, by  not  checking  Itim ;  or  we  may  encourage  an 
artist  or  a  man  of  letters  in  some  great  national  work ; 
but  to  adoance^  promoU.  and  preftr  are  more  general 
lo  their  end,  and  specifick  In  Uie  means :  a  perwni  may 
miaanet  himself,  or  may  be  adtaneed  by  ntlieri  ;  he  is 
promoted  and  preforred  only  by  others :  a  fiersmrs  adr 
vmueemeiit  may  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  or  resuh 
fh>m  tile  efliirts  of  his  friends ;  promotion  niid  prrfer 
wunt  are  tii«  work  of  fine's  friends ;  the  iorniet  in  re- 
gard to  nfllces  in  general,  ilie  lailer  niusiiy  in  fegard  to 
oeclesiastical  •Hunt inns :  It  is  the  duly  of  every  one  to 
mtowage,  (o  liie  utmost  of  hi*  power,  tliuse  aminig 
the  poor  who  strive  u>  obtain  an  luaiest  iivelilKiod ; 
*  Religion  depends  upon  ttie  oneouragemait  of  tlion* 
that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it.*— South.  It  Is  vvwy 
man's  dniy  to  advance  tiiuiself  hi  life  by  every  leftiii- 
nate  means;  *  No  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  Axed  in 
this  liff,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either  fur- 
ward  or  disappoint  his  sdoniicesiicat.'— liuonaa.  It 
is  tiie  duty  and  ilie  plfasure  of  every  good  man  in  the 
■late  tn^raisoCe  iliose  wlio  show  themselves  deserving 
9T promotions  *  Your  seal  in  promoting  my  hitercvt 
deMrves  my  wanneat  ackiKiwiedgmeutw.'— RaATTta. 
It  is  Uie  duty  of  a  inlniitter  to  accept  of  pre/ermoni 
when  It  nflers,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  soUciUnts  for 
It ;  '  If  I  were  now  to  accept  prtforment  In  tin:  church, 
Ishonhl  be  apprehensive  tltnt  I  migiit  siiengtiien  tiie 
tends  of  the  gainsayers.'— Bkattib. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  tilings,  euconrage  Is  used 
la  an  Improper  or  figurative  acceptation :  the  rest  ara 
Wfilied  profwrly:  we  enconrago  an  undertaking  by 
giving  courage  to  the  uudei taker;  '  Tim  great  mmm- 
rngement  which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
/ears  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  gloriiius 
vpon  this  account  aa  for  its  laie  triuinplis  and  con- 
4|uesls.*~ Addison.  Rut  wiien  we  speak  uf  advancing 
a  cause,  or  promoting  an  Interest,  or  forwarding  a 


the  latter  to  that  which  is  more  dlflicult  or  daagwoos: 
we  are  eneonraged  to  |ier«evere;  tlie  reM>lutMM  li 
thereby  confirmed :  we  are  emboldened  lo  begin ;  tbt 
s|)irit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success  emcomragf; 
tlie  cliance  of  escaping  danger  emkoldena. 

Outward  circumstances,  however  trivial^  serve  la 
encourage; 

Intrepid  tiirough  the  midst  of  danger  go, 
Their  friends  eneonrage  and  amaze  tiie  foe. 

Detdeii. 
The  urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  lh«  imponajjce  of  ite 
suigect,  servea  to  emboUen; 

Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more, 
Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flasMiw  wave. 
•'jSinMsoff. 
A  kind  word  or  a  gentle  look  eneowagea  the  suppllani 
to  tender  his  peiiilon  ;  wliere  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion  is  at  slake,  the  firm  believer  is  emJboUcned  to 
speak  out  with  freedom :  timid  dlspoaiiioiis  aie  not  (o 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circumstances,  but 
rniigiiine  dbposlti4ins  are  easllv  emboldened  ;  tlie  most 
flnitering  representations  of  friends  are  frequently  ne- 
cessary lo  encoaragr.  the  display  of  talent ;  the  coiifr 
dence  natural  to  youth  is  often  suAcient  of  iisdf  lo 
embolden  men  to  great  undettakfaigs. 

TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 

Deter,  In  Latin  deterreo^  compounded  of  de  and 
terreo,  signlfitis  to  IVigliteu  away  from  a  thing ;  dts- 
eoarage  and  dishearten,  by  tlic  privative  dis^  signify  lo 
dep.ive  of  courage  w  Ittthn. 

One  is  deUrred  fntia  commencing  any  thing,  one  it 
diseomraged  or  diekeatuned  from  pniceedbig.  A  va* 
riet^  of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from  an  uoder^ 
Uking;  but  a  peison  U  discouraged  or  disktmrtensi 
mostly  by  the  want  of  siicceM  or  the  hopeies»>ness  of 
the  case.  'J'he  wicked  are  soineiinies  deterred  fraa 
cnmniiuing  enormlikiii  by  tlie  fear  of  punishment; 
projectors  are  dtsconraged  from  eoieriiig  into  fresh 
speculatlinw  hy  observing  the  failure  of  otiiers ;  then 
are  few  iwrsoiis  who  would  not  be  diehemrtentd  from 
renewing  tlnir  endeavours,  wlm  had  experienced  no- 
thing but  lU  success.  Tlie  prudent  and  the  fearful  ara 
aiike  easily  u>  be  deterred  ; 

Bm  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  slmh  delalmi, 
Mo  drop  of  all  tliy  father  warms  thy  i 


purpose,  liie  terms  nroperiy  convey  tlie  Idea  of  kMf»- 
Ing  things  alive,  or  in  a  inoiion  towards  some  de«ired 
end :  to  advance  Is  however  generally  used  in  relation 
Jo  whatever  admits  of  extmisinn  and  Rggrandizeinenl ; 
promote  is  nimllfd  to  whatever  admlfai  of  being  brought 
to  a  point  f»r  matnrily  or  perfection ;  '  I  (ove  to  s<*e  a 
man  sealons  in  a  ^ond  mniter,  and  f^pf^liiHy  when  hia 
teal  shows  itself  for  advancing  lunrnliiy,  and  pro- 
moting the  hnpplne.«s  of  niRiikiiid.*— Addison.  For- 
ward Is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
promoU  In  regard  to  iiariicular  objects ;  thus  we  ad- 
mmee  religion  or  li-arning :  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
lovfntion ;  we  forward  a  pinn  ;  '  It  behoovfw  ns  not  to 
be  wantins  to  ourselves  \n  forwarding  tlie  iiMentlou  of 
nature  by  the  culture  of  oiir  minds.*— BaaKKLiT. 

TO  ENCOURAGC,  EMBOLDEN. 
To  emeonrage  Is^to  give  courage,  and  to  embmldsn  lo 
make  bold ;  the  former  iiHpelllugio  action  In  geaeral,. 


Impatient  people  are  most  apt  lo  be  disconraged  ;  and 
pnind  |»eop(«  »'« thft  ninst  8|)t  todfscsars^c  Uie  honifale; 
'The  prmid  man  dieconrages  those  from  appnmclunff 
him  wIki  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  waal 
his  assistance.*— A DoisoN.  Faint-hearted  people  ara 
easiest  dtsAearCfsed; 

Re  not  disheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looksk 
I'lrnt  wont  to  lie  more  cheerflil  and  serene. 
Than  when  fair  morning  flnl  smites  on  the  worM. 

MlLTOK. 

The  foolhardy  and  Ibe  nbdiiraU  are  the  least  easily 
deterred  from  llieir  object;  Uie  persevering  will  iio| 
suffer  theiuselvet  to  be  discouraged  by  parUcular  fail- 
ures: Uie  resolute  and  self-omfiidenl  will  not  beitta- 
keartensd  by  trifling  difllculiles. 


TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 
Exhorts  In  Latin  exhortor.  Is  cnni|iminded  of  sx  and 
hortor,  from  the  Greek  iprm,  p  rfea  |Missiv«of  ipw  lo 
excite  or  im|iel :  persuade  lias  Hie  same  sigDificiiiiOH 
as  iriven  under  the  Iwmd  of  Connieiion. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  im|iellingin  It;  porsuosiom 
more  <if  drawing:  a  snperiour  exhorta;  Ma  wordi 
cany  auUntrity  wlUi  them,  and  rouse  to  action ; 
Their  plnkms  Mill 
In  lonae  Hbraf  ions  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse,  tUI  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  mid  chide,  exhort^  command. 
Thomsoii. 
A  fnend  or  an  equal  persnadet;  he  wins  and  draws 
by  the  airecnhleness  or  kindiitws  of  his  exiirewhins  * 
•Gay's  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  slinre  In  ilm 
^'jMith  Sen  Slock,  but  he  drt'am«d  of  dlanlr^-  nnd  Kiilen' 
dour.*— JoBJiaoN,     Exkartatioms  are  empkiyed  qoIv 
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In  niAltets  of  duty  or  neceanty ;  pema*ions  are  em* 
ptoytd  ill  luaiiera  of  pleasure  or  couvenience. 

TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL  UPON. 

Ptrtuade  (e.  Canvictioni  and  entice  (o.  7V»  allure) 
■re  etiiplnyed  tu  exprew  different  meant  to  ihe  «aiiie 
end ;  naiueiy,  Uial  of  drawing  any  one  tu  a  tiling:  one 
ftrsnadeg  a  perwui  by  niemis  of  words ;  one  ntiees 
Aim  either  bv  wnrda  or  actions ;  one  may  ptrguad* 
either  to  a  good  or  baii  Uiiiig ;  '  I  b«aeech  you  let  nie 
have  so  much  credit  wilii  you  as  to  fwtuada  you  to 
communicate  any  doubt  or  scruple  winch  occur  to  you, 
befce  you  hurt'er  tliem  to  malce  loo  deep  an  impression 
opou  yiiu.*— CLAKKNDmr.  One  mticet  commuuiy  to 
tbat  which  is  bad ; 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 

Then  my  young  nuuter  swiftly  leama  the  vice. 

DaTDKN. 

One  uses  arguments  to  persuade^  and  arts  to  entice. 

FerMuatU  and  entice  comprehend  either  the  means 
or  ihe  end  or  boiii :  prevail  upon  comprehends  no 
■ior«:  tiian  the  end :  we  may  ptrenade  with«»ut  pre- 
^rnkUng  mpon^  and  we  may  prevail  vpon  witliout  per- 
ammdinf.  Many  will  iiirn  a  deaf  itar  tu  all  4mr  pereua- 
aiansy  and  will  not  lie  prevailed  v/ron,  althoueh  per- 
sumded :  on  llie  oilier  hand,  we  may  be  ptevatUd  upon 
tf  Ibe  force  of  remonstrance,  auiliority,  and  the  like ; 
mjtd  in  this  ca»e  we  are  prevailed  upon  witlioiu  being 
fmramnded.  We  sliould  never  pereaade  another  to  do 
that  which  «\e  are  not  willing  to  do  iMirseives ;  credu- 
kMv  or  good-natured  people  are  eai>ily  preoailed  upon 
to  do  things  which  (end  to  iheir  own  injury ;  *  Herod, 
bearing  o(  Agrlppa's  arrival  in  Upfier  Asia,''  went 
thitlier  to  him  and  prevailed  with  liim  to  accept  an 
invitation.*— PaiDKAUZ. 

'      DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 

DeUfhtfel  is  applied  eitiier  to  material  or  spiiitual 
ebVrtM ;  charming  miietiy  to  objfcts  of  itense. 

wlieit  ibey  b«»th  deiinie  the  pleasure  of  ihe  sense, 
iriigiU/Ml  is  not  so  strong  nn  expressinii  as  charming  : 
a  pr«iii|it!ct  may  b«  delightful  ttr  charming:  but  tlie 
laner  raises  to  a  degree  tliat  carries  the  senses  away 
captive. 

Ot  niiwir.k  we  should  rather  say  that  It  wascAonsfi/ 
han  drUghifml^  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  In  w>  powerful 
a  inaiiiier ;  '  Nothing  can  be  more  magiiifici'iit  than 
Ibe  figure  Jupiier  makes  in  ibt:  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
farming  than  ihai  of  Venus  in  lite  first  iEneid.* — Ad- 
Msnif.  On  tile  other  hand,  we  should  with  mote  pro- 
priety 8|ieak  of  a  dr^tghtful  employ  nient  lo  relievi;  dis- 
lre«a,  or  a  dfOghtj'ul  sptrtacie  ui  m'e  a  family  living 
tn^eiber  In  l«iv'.'  and  harmony ;  *Tb<iiigh  tiiere  arc 
•averal  of  those  wiM  scenes  that  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  thewoik^of 
naiurv  t>iill  more  pleasant  the  nuire  they  resemble  those 
of  art  * — Aaoison. 


BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

Beeaminrt  e>  Beam ing,  decent :  nndemnflp^areeme 
Uh€y  i>iiiiiffrfj<  eimilfig  or  ap^ieaiiiig  as  one  would  have 
k ;  graceftil  rignifies  full  of  grace. 

Th«ve  e|fithets  are  employed  to  mark  In  genpral 
wlmi  ix  agreeable  to  tlie  *-yo.  Brtamivg  dpiiotes  hie 
than  cttmeifft  and  this  leso  than  gracefnl :  noihing  can 
be  cewWy  or  graceful  whirh  is  uubeeamrug ;  Bltlionf:h 
■Mn y  Miings  are  becoming  which  are  neither  eomtty  nor 
gmeefnl. 

B*tcmmung  r(>speets  Hie  dfcnratlons  of  the  person,  and 
the  exierlniir depimniAni ;  comity  reiipects  natural piu 
hellMimenis;  gracffml  naniral  or  arrificlal  nccftiiiplish- 
metitD:  manner  is  becoming;  figure  is  comely;  air, 
figure,  or  a(ii*ud«*  in  rraeefaL 

Becoming  is  relativt* :  it  ile|iends  on  taste  and  opi 
nimi :  on  MCC4»rdaiire  wlih  ihe  prevailing  Keniinieiils  or 
purticolffi  rircnnistaiicesofii<x:iety ;  com ely  nnd  grace- 
ful a-e  sbMiluUf ;  they  are  qiiaiifies  felt  and  acknow- 
Wd^-d  by  all. 

Wlini  is  breaming  is  confined  to  no  rank ;  the  hirh 
est  and  Ihe  b»w«^t  havi*,  alike,  Iheoppnnuniry  of  di  lug 
or  lM*iiie  that  which  beremea  their  station ;  *  The  rare 
of  dfii'tg  nothing  uubecomiug  liax  accoitijianled  ihe 
'    '    '    -  '    fl       - 


greaieec  minds  to  their  last  moments.    Tims  Casaar  |  proportluu;  but  above  all  by  Uiat  sof.ncw.  \%hich 


gathered  his  robe  about  bim  tLat  he  might  not  fkll  la 
a  manner  unbecoming  of  himself.'—  Spectator.  What 
is  comely  is  seldom  associated  with  great  refinement 
and  culture:  'The  comelineea  of  penoii,  And  tlie  de« 
cency  of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to  wliai  h  pro- 
nouncol  by  any  one.*— Spkctator.  What  is  grace' 
ful  is  rarcJy  to  be  diuovered  apart  fimm  high  rank, 
uoble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character ;  <  To  make  the 
acknowledjpiient  of  a  fkult  in  the  highest  manner 
gruceftdt  it  is  lucky  when  the  circumaiances  of  ihe 
oflfende^  place  lifni  above  any  ill  consequfnces  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  ofl*eiided.*— Stbklk. 


BEAUTIFUL,  PINE,  HANDSOME,  PRETTY. 

Beuutifulf  or  fVii!  of  beauty^  in  French  beamtd.  cornea 
ftoin  beau,  betUj  in  Laiin  bellus  (kir,  and  benus  or 
bonus  good  ;  ftne^  In  French  in,  Gernnui  /mi,  itc.  not 
improbably  comes  from  the  Greek  ^cvoc  Dri|ibt,  splen- 
did, and  ^w  to  apiM^ar,  because  what  is  Jine  is  by 
disiinction  clear;  handtomet  frr»m  the  word  handf 
denotes  a  species  of  beauty  in  the  bfidy,  as  Handy 
denotes  Its  agilily  and  skill ;  pretty^  In  ea.xon  praeta 
adorned,  German  prdehtig,  Swedish  prdktig  aplendid, 
is  connected  wiih  our  words  parade  and  piide. 

or  tliese  epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  beauttfml  nonveyn  thv  stmngf  st  meaning ;  It 
marks  the  pnssesskm  of^  that  in  Its  fullest  extent,  of 
wliicb  the  oUier  tenns  denote  the  poMesston  In  part 
only,  thneneea^  handaemenes*f  and  j»rel(tM««s  are  to 
beautu  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

When  taken  in  relation  to  persona,  a  woman  le 
beautifuly  who  in  feaiuie  and  complraion  posBesses  a 
grand  aMHiniiilage  of  graces;  a  woman  is  /nr,  who 
with  a  striking  figure  unites  sliape  and  synnnetry ;  a 
women  inhandiiome.  whohasgiMid  feat nr**)*,  and  pret^f 
if  wi:h  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

Tlie  beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules ;  It  ad« 
mits  of  no  excess  or  defect ;  It  coMiprehends  regularity, 
proportion,  and  a  due  distribution  ofciilour^  and  every 
particular  which  can  engngm  tlie  attention ;  the  jfna 
must  be  coupleil  with  giandeur,  nisji  sty,  and  strength 
of  figure ;  it  is  hioom|iatibl«  with  that  which  isKmnll; 
a  little  woman  can  never  be  ^ae ;  the  handeome  is  a 
general  assemlilage  of  what  is  agreeable ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  particular  charactoilstick,  but  tlie  aUience  of  aU 
defnrnii  y. 

PrtUineee  Is  always  coupled  with  simplichy,  it  la 
incompatiliie  with  that  wlikh  is  large ;  a  tnll  womno 
with nittsculiiie  IcRtures caimot  be  prttty ;  '"Indeed, 
my  dear,**  sa^'ti  she,  <*  yiHi  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  wi  h  the  silly  way  you  have  of  tri-atlng  uie 
like  a  priUy  Idiot." '— Stkklk. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its  charms;  Ihey  are,  how- 
ever, but  attractiiHis  for  llie  eye;  they  pieaiw  and 
awaken  ardent  i^ntiinents  for  a  whik ;  but  the  ims- 
M>ssor  nmst  have  M»methij>g  else  to  give  her  claims  to 
lasting  regard.  This  is,  however,  seldom  th«*  case. 
Provklence  has  dealt  out  his  giOs  with  a  more  even 
hand.  Neither  the  beautiful^  nor  Vtwfine  woman  have 
in  general  those  durable  attractions  which  belnrur  t-lther 
to  the  handoume  or  the  pretty^  who  with  a  hW  inimi. 
lah^e  tint  of  c«>mp(exion,  a  lew  unerring  pro|Ninioii  is 
tfie  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  feainrf,  are  fre- 
quently possessed  of  a  sweetness  of  rountensnre ;  a 
vivacity  in  the  eye,  and  a  grar«f  in  the  manner,  that 
wins  the  ht'holder  and  liicpires  afll^ti<m. 

Beauiy  is  pecnlls'ly  a  female  perleciioii;  in  the  male 
sex  It  in  rather  a  defect ;  a  beautiful  man  will  not  be 
ies|iected,  because  lie  cannot  be  resfiectable.  The 
possesfiim  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  hii*  manly  cha- 
mcterlMicks ;  bnldnei*  and  energy  of  niind :  strenglb 
and  robiiiiiitcss  of  limb.  But  though  a  man  niny  not 
Ite  beautiful  oi  vretiy,  he  may  be  jl«e  or  hnndjiome; 
'  A  huudAume  fellow  iinmediati-ly  nlnrms  Jealous  hue- 
baiidx,  and  every  thing  that  liMiks  young  o  gay  inrna 
ihHr  thnngtitti  upon  tln-ir  wives.*— A  nmsoa.  n*he  ^ame 
(tikwrvaiion  does  not  apply  to  the  brnle  cr^amui  :  '  It 
Is  obser\'ed  among  birdii  that  nature  has  lavished  all 
hor  onameiifs  npfwi  the  male,  who  very  oilen  api  oaia 
in  a  most  beautiful  twnd  dress.* — Aoinvm. 

Wlien  rehiing  to  odier  objeeti*,  leaut^iili  Jhu^ 
pr-ftp^  liave  a  strong  ana'ogv. 

With  reepect  to  the  objtcts  of  natme,  the  hramtiful 
is  dtsulayed  in  the  works  <*f  ItreHiion,  and  whiMevtrr  i| 
appears  it  is  marked  by  <  leganre,  variety,  liaimoHV 
kbit 
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pMnltef  to  female  humtf;  *Tbei«  Is  ooUiiJif  thai 
ntakm  in  way  omre  directly  to  ilie  bcmiI  Umh  ^Mmtf. 
wUicli  InittiedUibely  dirtuuM  a  mscwt  aaiMfaaiou  aud 
ooai|jlao«ucy  tluuiif  h  ili«  iiiiagiuation.*'— Aoduon. 

Tlie  /mt  ou  tJie  eoiiirary  b  aMuctal«d  wiib  the 
graiMt,  aiHl  the  yrettg  witli  tlic  iiiui|tle.  The  aky  pie- 
eeiim  eiiiier  a  bt—vful  aapect,  or  a  jbM  as|iea ;  Inil 
nut  a  frtUg  a»pt!ct. 

A  nvai  aceno  U  hetmtiful  when  it  onllea  ricbnea 
and  <ltv«rgiiy  i»f  natural  cibj«cts  with  «upHiiour  ctitti- 
vaiitfii  t  it  19  Jnu  when  U  preaenis  the  bolder  and  wore 
tttipr«»eiv«  tealupeaoi'  nature,  cointirtiitg  of  nicke  and 
luounialns :  It  Is  rreUf^  when,  divestnl  of  all  that  is 
extraiirdhiary,  It  {.resents  a  smiling  view  of  natur«  in 
tlm  gay  atUre  ol'  alirubs,  and  manycoltiured  Itowers, 
and  VM^daiit  meadows,  and  luxuriant  (Mrids. 

BemiUfftti  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to  Inlerest 
the  anecii«Mia,  as  well  as  Uie  undenMnding;  they  malie 
a  vivid  impresslun  ;  Jtnt  seutimvnta  mark  an  elevated 
niiid  and  a  loAiiMsM  of  coocepcinn  ;  they  tiecnpy  tlie 
understMiidinf,  and  aflbrd  Ktme  for  reflection ;  tJH*y 
make  a  stnmg  impresskm;  'When  in  ordinary  dis' 
eoorae,  we  say  a  man  has  a  /as  head,  a  Nntg  liead,  r*r 
a  food  head,  we  exiiresa  ounelves  nieiapbiirlcaliv,  and 
apeak  In  n*iatiiHi  Ui  his  understanding;  wtiereas, 
wlieii  we  say  i»f  a  w<Niian,  she  has  a  Jbu,  a  long,  or  a 
fiMMl  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  onnniitide.* 
— AomsoN.  Prcttjf  Ideas  are  but  pleasing  asMicia- 
tloiis  (w  coniMnatHNM  that  only  amuse  for  tlie  time 
bHac.  wiilHNit  imtducifig  any  lasiimt  iiupreaston.  In 
the  same  ntatiner  ex|ireMktns  are  tenu*^  V^*^i  '  An 
Innocent  creaiurR,  who  would  start  at  tlie  name  of 
•truni|iet,  may  think  it  frtU$  to  be  called  a  mistress.' 
^SrKc-rAToR. 

We  may  i>peak  of  a  ht§mtifnl  poem,  altlmogb  not 
a  ktMttfml  tragedy  ;  but  a  /as  tragedy,  and  a  r^^Uy 
eoniedy. 

Imagery  nay  be  kemutifml  and  /ae,  but  seldoin 
prrtty. 

The  cdcaiial  bodies,  revolvlnt  with  an  much  regti- 
lartty  In  their  trbits,  and  dis|ilayTiig  so  much  brilliancy 
of  llieiit,  are  b€»iitifut  objects.  Ttie  dii<play  of  an  army 
drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  the  neatness  of  the  men  ; 
the  Older,  oimplexlty,  and  variHy  of  their  mitvenienis, 
and  Uie  precision  iu  tlieir  di«ci|illne,  affisd  a  /•«  spec- 
tacle. An  assemblage  of  chiidien  iniltaiiiig  in  their 
aniuseHients  the  svstrin  and  regularity  of  more  serious 
sntiibiyuirnis,  and  preserving  at  the  same  time  the 
filayfMlm  m  of  childhood,  it  a  prHig  sight. 

Mttmiaomt  is  ap|illeil  lo  smne  ub>!ets  In  the  sense 
of  aiit|)le  or  liberal,  as  a  kamdMom*  fortune,  or  hand- 
9ome  tieainient ;  •  A  k;iter  dated  de|iL  acquaints  me 
tliat  ilie  writer,  being  resolvtd  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
faiiied  all  thai  day,  and  that  he  might  be  aore  of  dream- 
ing upon  sottN'thlng  at  night,  procared  a  ktaUtowu 
iUee  of  bride  cake.*— SncTAToa. 

PINE,  DEUCATE,  NICE. 

It  Is  remarkable  of  the  vmrd  jias  («.  B—mHfmt). 
that  It  is  equally  a|tpllcable  to  laree  and  small  objects  ; 
drltemie,  in  Lalfii  deAc«ls«,  from  drlieim  delights,  and 
A-tfeitf  to  alhire,  is  ap|4iHl  only  to  small  nl^ecis.  Fine 
In  the  natural  sense  denotes  iinuittnCHB  In  geiterat.  />« 
UcuU  denoteM  a  degree  of  jCanuw*  that  is  agreeable  lo 
the  laae.  Thread  is  said  to  be  Jina  aj  opposed  to 
tiM  ciiaise  aiul  thick  ;  silk  Is  saht  in  be  dtiieaUy  when 
to  ^t^e»»  of  texture  It  adds  softness.  The  texture  of 
a  iiiildfr's  web  is  aiiiarkable  ftir  Iu  Jbunegg ;  that  of 
tlie  enniiie^s  fur  Is  reinarkiible  for  its  delieaey.  In 
Writing,  all  upstrokes  tniml  be  jlne;  but  hi  superimir 
writing  tliey  will  be  drluatdy  Jtmt.  When  applied  to 
colnnis,  th«f  /»«  is  coupled  with  the  Rrand  and  the 
ftrong:  drlicmit  with  what  is  niinutr,  soA,  and  fkir: 
blue  and  red  may  lie  /tricolours;  and  white  and  pink 
i-lirntf  cohiiirs.  Tlie  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
fMPHt  flowers ;  tlie  white  m«ss-r«sie  is  a  drlituie.  flower. 
A  /s«  imi liter  delineates  with  bohlnew ;  but  the  artist 
who  hHK  a  d/tirmte.  tai4p,  throws  ddtcmU  touches  Into 
theerandest  dHiiieattiuia. 

In  their  iiMiral  ap|tliration  these  terma  admit  of  the 
aann'  4iistincr|<Hi ;  tlie  /as  apftniaclieB  either  to  the 
•trtmfl  or  to  tlie  weak ;  ^Evey  thing  that  reanlls  fnun 
iMMire  abiite  litii  out  of  tla*  province  of  instnietion ; 
and  iHi  rtihn  iliat  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  JLne 
litrnt,  a  JLmr  voice,  or  even  those  fimt  feelints.  which 
•re  aoMwig  the  flnit  ptopertlea  of  an  actor. —Cum 


aaaLAND.    TbedriicalsiaabifhdegfBeor  the/at,* 
a  fine  tliouglit,  wiilch  may  ba  tofty ;  or  a  Jbc  fediaL 
which  is  acute  and  tender ;  and  dstieau  fedlag,  wUS 
exceeds  tlie  former  la  jCasusss  ; 
Chief,  lovely  Spring!  In  thee  and  thy  aofY  aeeoM 
The  smiling  God  is  seen:  while  water,  earth, 
And  airatieat  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  fintr  thcmght.— TkiOMoa 
'Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  thoar.  dHUtta 
aud  regular  works  of  art,  as  eletant  buildingi  or  pitsoss 
of  fuiiiiture.*~KuaKa.    Tlie  French  use  their  woid 
fin  only  in  the  latter  aenae,  of  acuieneat,  and  a|i(dy  it 
merely  to  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  men,  aiwweriag 
either  to  our  woid  sukiU^  iw  aa  Asanas  /a,  or  acot,  at 


as  sa^trs  fint, 
DtUeai    ' 


•aU  is  saM  of  thf.t  which  is  agreeable  m  the 
sense  and  the  ta»tc ;  atcs  to  wlmi  is  agreeable  to  tlie  ap- 
petite: tlie  fbmier  is  a  term  of  relliieaieiit:  the  latter  of 
etdcurlsm  and  sensual  Induigence.  ']*lie  deUcait  altiida 
(ileaanre  only  ui  llaiae  wh«iae  Ihoaghla  and  deskns  ai« 
puiifled  from  what  la  grwa ;  the  mitm  aOitrda  pltasoia 
to  tlie  young,  ignorant,  and  tha  sensual :  thus  a«Jic«ts 
ftNid,  deiicate  coliMict>,  ddicaU  sliapea  and  fomi,  aia 
always  acceptable  to  ihecuhlvatod;  a  meal,  a  stew,  a 
colour,  and  the  like,  will  be  aics  to  a  child,  which  salli 
lis  njifwtii'e,  or  meets  lis  fancy. 

\^  hen  used  In  a  nairal  appllcailoa,  irice,  wbkh  ii 
taken  In  a  giMid  aenae,  approaclaw  nearer  m  Uie  sigaifr 
cation  of  dtUemU.  A  penam  may  be  said  tn  have  a  d» 
lieau  ear  in  music,  whnae  ear  it  nflended  with  the 
Hmallest  disonrdance ;  he  may  be  aaid  lo  have  a  aas* 
taste  or  judaement  in  muaic,  wlm  seientillcally  discri- 
minatcs  tlie  h«aiMi*«  and  defects  of  diff  «renl  pieen^  A 
person  la  drlicote  in  iiit  ciM4ca,  who  is  guided  faf  taaia 
aiNl  feeling ;  lie  ia  aus  In  bit  choice,  who  adiicrea  Co  a 
strict  nib<. 

A  |Nilnt  In  question  may  be  cither  dtUeate  or  «icc;  It 
is  dfUcatty  as  it  is  likely  lo  touch  the  tender  feelings  of 
any  mrty;  h  Is  arce,  aa  It  involvea  amirary  Interastt, 
and  becomea  difflcult  of  deiermlnatiim.  Tteeea  ate  is* 
Itcaafg  of  behavlmir  which  are  learned  by  gnnd  breed> 
ing,  but  whicli  minds  of  a  rwfliied  cast  are  imtnrafly 
alive  to,  withnul  any  particular  lanrning;  'TImjcobh 
nierce  In  the  conjugal  stale  hm  d  UcaU  that  it  b  ud- 
possible  lo  prescribe  rul««  for  It.* — Rtkki^.  There  art 
nfeetift  In  the  law,  which  none  but  men  of  sn|icrioaf 
inteik«t  can  (impnrly  eater  Into  and  discrioilnate;  *Tb8 
highest  point  of  loiid  brueding,  if  any  one  can  bit  it,  li 
lo  show  a  very  arcs  regard  ki  your  own  dignliy,  asd, 
with  that  in  your  heart,  to  txpreas  your  value  fur  Iht 
man  above  yuu.'~STKKi.a. 

DAINTY,  DELTCACT. 
Tlieae  tenna,  which  are  in  vogue  aanonR  eph-aie^ 
have  annie  ahades  of  dilferenee  in  their  iftgaiJlcaiiaa 
not  alingelher  undeserving  of  notice. 

JDamCy,  from  dmhiy  diifn^  and  the  Latin  digwrni 
worthy,  flgniflea  the  thing  that  is  of  worihor  valtie;  M 
\*  of  course  n|iplled  only  to  such  thints  aa  have  a  supe- 
rionr  value  in  the  esiiinaiinn  of  epicures;  and  enoaa- 
qnently  conveys  a  more  iiosiUve  meaning  than  drtf- 
Mcy;  inasmuch  aa  a  44tnfy  umybetliat  whieh  ia  ex- 
tremely delieatfy  a  dtlicaey  h  somatlmes  a  apecieaaf 
dainty:  but  tliereate  many  dtiicnefra  which  areallo- 
aeiher  salted  to  tlie  moat  dehcmu  app«iiie,  that  art 
neither  costly  nor  rare,  I  wo  qualities  which  are  almost 
Inaeparnble  from  ndaiaCir:  tliose  who  indulge  ihei» 
selves  freely  in  damfet  and  dMeaew>»  ararcely  know 
what  it  i»  tn  eat  with  an  appetite ;  hut  tlmae  who  aia 
tempnrale  in  tlieir  use  of  the  enjnymenia  of  life  will  ht 
enabled  to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  oi^eds; 
My  landlord*B  cellar  stocked  with  beer  and  ale, 
Instantly  brings  the  rhofceis  Itqiiomoiit, 
W^hettier  we  auk'd  for  honN>-h-ew*d  or  fbr  aioiit, 
For  mead  or  rider ;  or  wlih  dentin  fed. 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  while  or  red.—SwivT. 
Phe  turns,  on  iKispiiable  iltonrhts  Intent, 
What  choice  to  ciamte  for  ddtcuey  beat  —MtLTOB. 

GKACP^  CHAEM. 
fTf as^  is  altnge'hercort^ireal:  rAsna  ia  Hther  cor> 
pnreal  or  mental ;  Ide  rrsc«  qunllfles  the  artinn  of  tflO 
body  ;  'Savage's  method  of  life  oarticulorlr  qualUM 
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Mm  for  eonvenation,  of  wblch  he  knew  bow  to  prac- 
tiie  all  Uie^rrocM.*— Johnson.     Tb«  charm  !■  •nin* 
tereiii  qumKy  In  ibe  body  iikCif ; 
Muiic  hu  ekarmt  to  sooib  Ibe  Mvife  brent. 

COMOKBVB. 

A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks  with  gruce;  the 
tkarwta  of  ber  person  are  equal  to  tbose  of  ner  ml 


GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  grmeifml  figure  is  rendeitd  so  by  tbe  deportment  of 
the  biidy.  A  eowulg  figure  bas  Umt  In  ibielf  which 
pfeaiwa  the  eye.  Oruu/ulmus  results  fiuiM  nature,  iiii- 
pnived  by  art ;  *  The  finl  wtio  H|iproacl)«d  ber  was  a 
VDutli  of  grmuful  presence  and  eourtly  air,  bui  drrssed 
In  a  rielier  liaUi  Uuui  had  ever  been  seen  in  Arcadia.'— 
fiTKBLa.  Gnsefmess  is  mtistly  the  wnrk  of^ nature; 
'bidas  the  sou  «f  PiMBbUas  was  at  tills  time  in  the 
bhMiin  of  ills  youth,  and  wvry  reuiarkable  for  ttie  eowe- 
laujfM  of  his  pcrtKin.*— AomsoN.  it  is  |Missible  to  ac- 
quire gracffulnat  by  tlie  aid  <if  tlie  dauctiig- master, 
but  for  a  emmelf  form  we  are  indebted  lo  nature  aided 
fey  clfL-unistaiices.  Oraee  ht  a  quality  pleasing  to  tiie 
eye ;  but  c/c^«w«r,  fmnt  tlie  Lailn  ettfo^  eUctut^  Miect 
and  clwiice,  is  s  quatiiy  of  a  iilgher  nature,  that  in- 
spires admiration ;  eUgtatt  is  applicable,  like  grateful^ 
•o  the  luoiion  uf  the  biidy,or,  like  cemtlffy  to  ihe  person, 
and  is  eiiended  in  hs  ni*;aiiing  also  to  language  and 
even  to  dress;  'The  natural  iirogress  of  titenurksof 
men  b  from  rudeness  to  convenienee,  from  convenience 
to  eUg^titcty  and  from  elegmnce  to  nicely.'  •  Jobnson. 
A  |MsiBOii*s  step  is  grmenfiJ:  his  air  or  bu  movements 
an*  eUgamt, 

Grace  Is  in  some  degree  a  rdative  quality ;  thejTace- 
/slaMs  of  an  action  de|iendH  on  Its  suitability  to  tlie  oc- 
casion ;  tUgvmee  is  a  |M«sitive  quality ;  It  is,  pioperly 
s|ieskfaiff,  beauty  in  regard  to  tlie  exterlour  of  the  per- 
son; an  rUganeetj/C  air  and  manner  is  tlie  consequence 
not  only  of  superiour  birth  and  station,  but  also  of  su- 
perisur  naturai  endowments. 

AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

jf tfJrwanf,  in  Saxon  tBwerdt  compounded  of  «  or  a 
advcrMiiive  and  tpard,fruiu  the  Teutonic  wdArratosee 
or  kiiik,thatis,  inoking  tlie  opposite  way,  or  being  inuu 
opptwite  direction,  at  teuard  siguifles  looking  tlie  same 
wny,  or  being  in  the  »aine  direction ;  e/s«M«y,  from  the 
same  source  as  clump  and  Itmp^  in  German  lumpisek^ 
deiHiies  the  quality  of  iieaviness  and  uiitHsemliness. 

Tliene  epiiliets  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and 
order,  in  lorin  or  manni  r.  Awkward  respects  outward 
deiMtriment ;  elum»f  tlie  shape  and  make  of  tlie  ul^cct . 
a  person  lias  an  uwkwvrd  gait,  or  is  clumay  in  his  wlaile 
person. 

^wtwardmMt  la  the  eonaequeiiee  of  bad  edncatlon  ; 
dvmsmeMs  i»  mostly  a  natural  defe^  Young  recruits 
are  oviward  in  marching,  and  cisnrsy  iu  their  manual 


Tliey  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  In  the  same 
aense,  and  smueiimes  in  relation  to  the  same  ob>H;ts: 
when  s|ieakiiMi  of  awkvard  contrivances,  or  eUmsf 
contrivances,  tlie  latter  expresses  the  idea  more  Mioiialy 
than  the  former ;  *  Montaigne  had  many  easAward  imi- 
tamrp,  \vh<i,  under  the  notion  of  writing  with  tlie  lire 
and  frei^oin  of  this  lively  old  Gascon,  have  fallen  inui 
con  fused  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  efotisiiii'.*— 
Waston.  *  .Ml  the  operations  of  tlie  Greeks  in  sailing 
were  eUmsf  and  unskiirui.*— Robbhtson. 

AWKWARD  CRORS.  UNTOWARD,  CROOK  Ell, 
FROWARD.  FKRVERSB. 

Jtwkwari,  9  Jlwkward ;  ersss,  fmni  tlie  noon  ersss, 
tafiplles  ilie  qnall  y  of  being  like  a  trnt* ;  unlomard 
sivtitfles  tlw  reversH  of  Untard  (n.  Jlwkioard) :  crooked 
airnitles  the  quality  of  resembling  a  crook ;  frovard, 
that  it*,  from  ward,  shriiiflHs  ranninv  a  contrary  rtirec- 
lloit ;  pmtfrmOf  Latin  ^Mrvsrjrwir,  participle  of  »«re<Tftf, 
•QfMpmiiifled  of  per  and  eerfs,  siBnlfl<ii  tiimco  asld<*. 

.iwkwardy  rrss«,  umtowmrd^  and  rruoktd  are  ustnl  as 
cpilheiK  ill  relation  to  the  events  of  life  or  lite  dii«pisii- 
tlim  ni  the  mind :  f'wmord  and  pfrorrtto  m|iecl  only 
the  dif>|imiitlnn  of  the  mind.  Jlwkm^trd  clreiimi^aiices 
are  apt  tn  embarrass:  cr^*  circiim«tanceM  to  pnln; 
«i««4Ml  and  aaieword  eircuoHiaocea  u>  dalaat.    Wliat 


ia  crssM  spriofi  from  ayerMtisd  judgement;  what  4i 
entoword  is  hid«iieiidenl  of  liuniao  control.  In  our  ia- 
tercuune  with  tlie  world  there  are' always  little  a«A>- 
word  liicidenis  arising,  wldch  a  pemHi's  good  seiuM 
and  good  nature  will  enable  iiim  to  pses  over  whlaNiC 
distuibing  the  harmuuy  of  society;  *lt  is  an  oatkworA 
ibi^g  for  a  man  to  print  In  deleiice  of  his  own  w«>rk 
against  a  chimera :  you  kimw  ikh  wiio  or  wlMt  yiia 
fight  agaiuat'— PoPB.  it  is  the  bit  of  eveiy  one  in  hia 
passage  iltroug h  life  lo  meet  with  ct—»  accideiiM  tlial 
are  calculated  to  ruflle  the  temper ;  but  lie  proves  blia* 
self  Ui  be  tlie  wisest  wlKsie  serenity  is  not  so  easily  dl^ 
turbed ;  *  S«ime  are  indeed  stfttiutsd  in  thf  Ir  cai««eff  by  a 
sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  di veiled  to  a  difieieiit  di- 
rection by  tlie  cTooo  impulse  of  si»me  vMent  paMioa.* 
—Johnson.  A  crooked  policy  obstructt  the  prospertif 
of  ludivUluais,  as  well  as  of  states; 
There  are  who  can,  by  potent  maiic  spelh, 
Bend  10  their  crsslrsd  purpose  nature's  taws. 

MiLToir. 
Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  sevcie  trials  Uk 
tlie  frustration  of  tiieir  dearest  itoi  es,  by  nuinberkaw 
Kntoward  events  which  c»H  for  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience; ill  this  casetlM*  Clnistinn  can  prove  to  liimseir 
and  otheia  the  infinite  value  of  bis  faith  and  doctiine ; 
The  rabblna  write  wlieii  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow. 
Which  nfterwaid  he  found  onUmard^ 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard : 
Any  three  other  Jews  o*  th'  nathm 
Might  (Vee  liini  fttmi  the  obligation.— Bumbeab. 
When  used  with  regard  to  tlie  disposition  of  lk» 
mind,  awkward  expresses  less  than    froward,  aa4 
fromard  less  tluin  perveree.    ^wkwardnemo  la  ^ir  }km 
most  part  an  liabiiuai  ftailty  of  temper ;  it  inclmlet 
certain  weaknefwes  and  portkuiarities,  pertinacknislF 
adhered  to.    Soineiinies  it  b  a  temporary  leelliif  thai 
Is  taken  up  on  a  particular  occaslou ; 

A  kind  and  constant  riend 
To  all  that  reguhirly  ofiltnd. 
But  was  iniplacabk  and  swAward, 
Tu  all  tliat  interlop'd  and  hawker'd.— Hudibbab. 
Croeeoeee  is  a  partial  Irritation  resulting  from  thestata 
of  tiie  humours,  physical  and  mental,    /rvwora'aesa 
and  pfrvertiilf  lie  in  tlie  will :  a  froward  teniiier  la 
capricious ;  it  wills  or  wilb  not  to  please  itself  witl>nul 
regard  to  others  ■  *To  fiel  and  repine  at  every  disapr 
prdntiiient  of  our  ivishes  Is  to  diwover  the  iein|ier  of 
froward  children '—Plaib.     Perwirritp  lies  deeper; 
taking  mot  in  the  lieart,  It  nasnmes  tlie  slmiie  of  ni»lif> 
nity:  a  prrveroe  teniiier  Is  really  wicked;  it  likes  or 
dislikes  by  tlie  rule  or  contradiction  to  another's  will; 
'  Interference  of  interest,  or  acrturoitjf  of  dieposiiiuQ, 
may  occasionally  h«d  IndivMuals  to  op{Mwe.  even  ta 
liate,  the  upright  and  the  good.*— -RLAta.     Untoward' 
««ss  lies  In  the  principles ;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wkiieB 
and  coniifiels  or  nnotner ;  *■  Chtist  had  to  deal  with  m 
naat  mtoward  and  stubborn  geiietaiion.'>-BLAiR. 

An  amkward  temper  is  connected  with  self-««A- 
clency  ;  it  sheltera  itiwif  under  the  sanction  of  what  la 
apparently  reasonable;  it  requires  manafsemenl  and 
tmlulgence  in  dealing  with  It.  Croeimree  »ttd  froward- 
neoM  are  peculiar  m  children;  indirerlininaie  Indul' 
gence  of  the  rhing  will  engenders  those  diseases  of  tba 
mind,  wliicli  if  fostered  ton  long  in  tlie  breast  beconia 
tttcorriglble  by  any  ihintf  but  a  powerful  seii»e  of 
religion.  Penrreitf  is,  however,  bni  Uio  coininoulf 
thf  result  of  a  vicious  hahit,  which  imbiiters  tlw  hap- 
piiiCNi  of  all  who  have  the  misforiniHi  of  t  oiiilnir  In 
Cftllii>l«Mi  whh  It.  VnUmardMeso  is  atsn  amtilier  fruit 
of  ibcue  evil  tenifieni.  A  froward  cltlld  becomes  aa 
nwtuward  yoiitli,  who  mrns  »  deaf  ear  to  all  Uie  ad- 
monitioaa  of  an  afflicted  psrent. 


CAPTIOUS,  CROSB,  PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
FRETFUL. 
CaptioMOy  In  Latin  copUo»me^  fuvm  copio,  slgntflcB 
taking  or  treaikng  In  an  ttrti^nslve  manner ;  eesss,  after 
tlic  iMHin  cr«s«,  niai  ks  lh«  tem|ier  which  rcM-mhlnsn 
eroae ;  prroiek,  pr«»bRbly  clianted  fituii  krr*t>k,  slBiiltles 
easily  pniviik*d,  and  ready  Ui sikig  hke  a  liee;  yVW/s^ 
fifmi  Ihe  word  fret,  nignlfles  full  of  frtU*yigi  froi^ 
which  Is  In  BaxfMi /rrsISM,  comas  rrnm  llie  Lsiitt  Ai- 
eai%e.t  participle  ol  frico  lo  wear  away  with  rubUil(; 


mi 


ENOLISH  BYNONTMEd. 


^iMmC,  iA  lAtlR  ptttdm$t1^ompM§wweek,  tlgniflci 
ndiiiig  orcaiciiiiig  iiii. 

All  UicM  loiiiw  indicate  an  nnamiable  working  and 
^zpffMifui  of  leiiipcr.  CaptiouM  iiiarkt  a  readtiivM  lo 
he  uflRsnded:  »•««  indicates  a  readineai  to  offend: 
p«*oiMk  exprenes  a  Mrong  degree  of  erotnu$» :  fret- 
fid  a  coiii|)laiiiiiig  inipaiTence :  petutoMt  a  quicic  <or 
Midden  iiii)iaiienee.  Cafttieusntg*  i»  the  coaaequenee 
of  Mii«plnc(.>d  prida;  troMtnttsof  lll-biiinaur:  pttvitk- 
m$99  and  t'retfminut  of  a  painrnl  Irriiabilliy  ;  petu- 
Unce  Is  elDier  tlie  re»ull  or  a  natUfaUy  liasty  teui|ier 
or  or  a  auddeii  irriiabilliy  ;  adiilis  arc  ukmi  prone  ti»  be 
tmftiomm;  Uiey  have  frequeoUy  a  •elf'-imporiance 
which  is  In  p<T|ieiual  danger  of  being  odeuded ;  '  Cap- 
tum*nt9it  and  jvatousy  are  easily  offifiided ;  and  to  iilin 
wtK>  aludionsly  IooIib  for  an  affnini,  every  in«ide  oC 
beliaviourwilJ  supply  It/— JoaiifON.  An  undiiclplined 
temper,  wlieilier  In  young  or  old,  will  Dinnllest  Itaell' 
oo  certain  occasions  by  er—  kMiks  and  words  towards 
(hose  Willi  whom  tliey  cimie  in  connexion.  Bpoihfd 
children  are  imiat  apt  b>  b«t  p^nink;  tiiey  are  seldoin 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  disi res,  wiilioiit 
vomlngtlMir  iU'humour  by  an  irritaiing  and  oOeudiiig 
mUou; 

I  was  an  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
My  bean  was  as  lighi  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  pteoitk  am  giown, 
80  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known.-~Bf  rom. 


*  PttnitA  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  ui  penseciite  thtise  who  wiihdraw  themselves  aiic»- 
geihcr  from  the  haunts  of  men/— Blair.  Sickly  chil- 
dren are  most  liable  to  fretfulties* ;  tlieir  unpleasant 
fcellngs  vent  tlieiiiMelves  in  a  mixture  of  crying,  coui- 
plaliits,  and  erossncat ;  *  By  Indiitging  this  fretful 
temper,  ymi  b<iili  aggravate  the  uiienKinesaof  age,  and 
you  alienate  tltose  on  whose  aflections  much  of  your 
•omfort  depends.*— BtAiR.  Tlie  young  and  ignorant 
•re  iiMisi  apt  to  be  pttmUnt  when  contradicted ;  *  It 
was  excelleniiy  said  of  iliat  phikMopher,  that  tiiere 
was  a  %vall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  In  our  mouth,  lo  re- 
Mrain  tlie  petuUneff  of  our  words.*— B.  Jomsom. 


BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

Brnt,  from  Acad,  In  Saxon  beiulan^  Is  a  variation  of 
«<»d,  in  tlie  sea  |»hrai«4>hifty  weard,  in  Geniiaii  vmdcii, 
Itc  from  the  llebrew  '\Jj;  to  wind  or  turn ;  curved  Is 
In  Latin  careiu,  and  in  GreHt  nftris;  ermokeiL  0. 
Jhfkward ;  nwrjf  is  a  varialioii  of  wrlilied. 

Bent  i*  liere  ilie  generick  tertu,  all  the  rest  are  but 
BOfltM  of  the  bent. 

What  b  bent  is  opposed  10  that  which  b  stralsht: 
IblnieB  may  thentfore  be  *««£  loaiiy  detree,  but  when 
ntnrd  they  are  bent  only  10  a  umall  di«ree ;  wIn^i 
trooked  ihey  are  bent  to  a  yreat  d*^rt^.  A  si  Irk  b 
bent  any  way ;  it  b  airoed  by  beinir  bent  one  sueclAck 
wav  ;  ii  is  eronked  by  bt>iiig  bent  diOerent  ways. 

TMiigi  limy  be  bent  by  accident  or  design ; 

And  when  too  ckwely  prere'd,  she  quits  the  groond, 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

Drtdkr. 

Tilings  are  ewved  by  design,  or  according  fo  anme 
mie;  '  AnotlH-r  thine  observable  in  and  from  the  spoilt 
Is  that  llwy  deiKsrilie  various  »raths  or  lines  nver  the 
•un,  MiiiM'iliiieii  sirnighi,  soiiKtiinnii  eurred  Inwardu 
one  pole  i»f  ihe  sun.'— Okniiam.  Thliig.^  arv  crooked, 
by  accident  or  In  vlolaikm  of  some  rule;  *lt  b  tti« 
•nuobliiig  offiiN*  of  tlw  iindeminndiiig  to  correct  the 
fallacious  and  mistakpii  r«|iorts  of  the  setixes,  and  to 
•SMire  us  that  liif  staff  In  the  water  b  siraiahi,  thmich 
oureyewmild  n-ll  us  it  b  crooked.'— 9<tvrH.  A  slick 
b  bent  by  th«  force  of  the  hand  ;  a  line  b  enroed  w»  n* 
lo  make  a  mathematical  figure;  it  is  crooked  so  as  lu 
lose  all  flenre: 

Jwru  marks  a  sppcjmnf  eronkedneee^  but  crotAed  is 
ipplied  as  an  epHiiel,  and  awry  b  einployiMt  lo  cha- 
imctrrtRe  the  aciion ;  lifiice  we  s|ieak  of  a  crooked 
thine  and  of  silting  or  standing  ovry; 

Prpventlng  fate  direcla  Ihe  lance  awn, 
Which  glancing  only  marked  Acliatoa*  thieh. 

Drtdrr. 


BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  tlie  verb  to  hend :  Ihe  oat 
to  express  its  pro|ier,  and  the  oilier  iia  niotal  apyUco* 
lion  :  a  stick  has  a  bend ;  tlie  mind  has  a  bent ; 

Hb  coward  lips  did  from  tlieir  colour  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  wixise  bend  does  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  iu  luatre.->SHAKSPKAaK. 
'  The  soul  does  not  always  care  lo  be  In  the  aame  beaL 
The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  reoeiva 
an  additional  pleasure  from  tlie  novelty  of  tlMseob 
Jects  about  which  ihey  are  conversant* — Addisur. 

A  bend  In  any  thing  that  alKHiM  be  sirai^lit  b  a  dt 
A!ct ;  a  bent  ol  tlie  Incliiiaiion  tliat  b  not  MUictioaei 
by  reliision  is  detrimental  to  a  personV  moral  cliaraclcr 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicioua  bemd  in  a  natural 
body  iliere  are  various  remedies;  but  iiotbiuf  wiUcuia 
a  corrupt  bent  of  the  will  except  religiua. 


TURN,  BFJn*. 

These  words  are  only  compared  here  la  the  figvm 

live  applkaiion,  as  rexjiecis  the  state  of  a  persoo^s  1»> 

clination :  the  lent  is  therefore,  as  before,  indeAailt 

as  lo  thf  degree:  it  b  the  flm  rising  iuclliMiiina :  betd 


b  a  iioidiively  strong  fara,  a  cotifiniied  iiicliuaiiiNi;  a 
lid  may  early  discover  a  turn  for  musick  or  drawing; 


chil 


but  the  real  ^t  of  lib  genhis  b  not  known  iitiiil  Iw  bat 
made  a  prolicieiicv  in  his  ediicaticm,  and  baa  liad  aa 
opportuniiy  6f  trying  dilfereiit  Uilngs:  It  may  be  veif 
well  to  itidube  Die  turn  of  mind ;  it  b  of  great  inh 
portaiice  to  follow  the  bent  of  the  mind  aa  far  as  i» 
specis  arts  and  wienoea;  *1  need  not  leU  yw  bow  a 
manof  Mr.Rowe*s  tora  entertained  ■ie.*-^Pora.  *I 
know  tlie  bent  of  your  present  aitfntlon  ia  directed 
towards  the  ek)quence  of  t^ie  bar.'— MkLjftoimi  IJM 
ter$  of  Plmg.) 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL,  WRITB8 
To  turn  (o.  Ta  turn)  b,  as  before,  the  geoectt 
term ;  the  rest  aie  but  n:ode8  of  turning  ; 
How  has  thb  poison  lo^t  its  wonted  ways? 
It  should  have  burnt  its  pasMpe,  nothave  linoer'd 
In  tlie  blind  labyrintl«  and  crooked  lumnws 
Of  liiitnan  coinpneiUon.— Drvokn. 
To  wind  is  to  tanr  a  thing  round,  or  lo  move  tain 
giiiar  and  circular  manner ; 
The  tractji  of  Providence  like  rivew  wind, 
Herenin  before  us,  there  retreat  behind.— HiooiHa. 
To  wkirl  Is  to  tum  a  thing  round  in  a  violent  maaocr; 
Man  b  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  varioua 
Tliere  'a  no  to-morrow  in  him  tike  lo-day ; 
Perhai*  the  atom^  wkirtinf  In  hiy  brain, 
Alake  him  think  honestly  this  prtM-m  Imur; 
The  next,  a  swann  of  base,  ungrateful  UioiiffhiR 
May  mount  aloft— Dryork. 
To  iwiW  b  to  turn  a  thing  round  In  any  irregubraiid 
unmeaning  way :  •  I  had  used  my  eje  to  vucii  a  quick 
siicrewion  of  objects,  that,  in  the   num.   preripiiatt 
fw/W,  I  could  cnich  a  Hfritence  out  of  each  antlMir.*— 
BrKKtc.    To  writke  Is  to  tum  round  In  convolutbiH 
within  Itself.    A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  siraiahl 
line;  It  Is,  therefore,  always  tuminr  :  and  sonietiB« 
It  writkee  In  agony ; 

Py  log,  he  bellowed  oni  hb  dread  renvonr, 
And  writk'd  witli  seeming  angubb  of  the  soiiL 

fiuULRT. 

TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIPT,  DISTORT,  WRING. 
WREST,  WREN<'II.        '  '^^'^w* 

T^ira,  In  French  fewnrrr,  comes  from  the  Greek 
Topwfts  to  turn,  and  r^pvof  a  turner's  wlieH ;  *radl 
T.  Brnd:  twi»t,  in  8axoH  irt»i*nn,Qru%%nn  sfyn  to 
rioiiblif,  comes  fn»m  rvry  two:  dieUrt^  In  l^iin  dieter- 
u*,  I  nniriple  of  dn'tarquroy  rnui|)onfided  of  die  and 
tMr^neo,  i^iiiiilfies  to  lurit  viok*iitly  aside. 

'I  o  tnm  sifiiilies  In  veneral  lo  put  a  thing  oat  of  ill 
plare  in  an  uneven  line  ; 

Yet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain. 

To  turn  Um  soil  and  break  the  ckids  again. 

DlT»K& 


EHQLISH   STNOmmES. 


Sit 


IS  benA,  and  the  rmt,  im  specie*  of  turning :  we 
•Km  a  tlilnir  by  moving  it  (Vmn  one  point  to  auotiier ; 
tfauB  we  tunt  liie  earth  over:  to  bend  fa  simply  to 
ebange  ita  direction ;  thus  a  stick  is  bentt  or  a  liody 
maj  beiut  its  direction  to  a  particular  point; 

Some  to  the  house^ 
The  fold  and  dairy,  buRgry,  bend  their  fligut. 
Thomsok. 
Td  tnist  la  lo  bend  many  times,  to  make  many  tttriM  ; 
But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortur'd  worm. 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agiiniziiig  I'olds.—THOMSov. 
To  distort  is  to  tKm  or  bedd  out  of  the  right  course ; 
tbus  the  lace  ta  distorted  In  convulsions,  or  the  looks 
may  be  distorted  from  pasalim  or  otherwise  2 
We  saw  tlielr  ateru,  distorted  kraka  flrom  Air. 

DaTDKIf. 


To  wring  ia  to  t«t«t  with  violence ;  thus  linen  which 
has  been  wetted  Is  wrung ;  *  Our  bodioa  are  unhap. 
piiy  made  tlio  %veapons  of  iiin ;  therefore  we  must,  by 


an  austere  aiurse  »f  duty,  first  wring  theae  weapons 
out  of  Its  hands.* — South.  To  wrest  or  wrench  is  to 
aaparate  from  a  boily  by  means  of  twisting ;  thus  a  stick 
nay  be  wrested  out  of  the  band,  or  a  hinge  wrenched 
off  the  dtNir; 

Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense, 
Tbai  heaven  once  more  iuum  sufler  vtolence. 

Dknhax. 
Wrench  his  sword  from  him.— Shaksfkark. 
8be  wrenched  tlie  Jav*lln  with  her  dying  hands. 

DavoKN, 
The 


R  distinction  holds  good  In  the  moral  or  ex- 
lendtHl  application :  a  peraiin  Is  tsmed  from  his  design : 
*BtroMg  panion  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seiied 
and  taken  poeiiestiion  of  the  soul ;  It  is  too  much  occu- 
njnl  and  nlled  by  It  to  <iint  lis  view  aside.'— Blair. 
The  will  of  a  ymtmn  is  bent^  or  the  thoughts  are  bent^ 
towaidti  an  object ;  '  Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to 
examine  whether  things  wlierewith  they  have  been 
aceu^loRied  be  gtrnd  or  evil.' — Hookkr.  Tlie  mean- 
ing of  woid.-*  Is  fvwted,  or  by  «  «ln>nger  expression 
distsrlrd,  to  serve  a  purpiwe ;  *  Something  must  be 
distorted^  besides  the  intent  of  the  divine  [nditer.*— 
Pbarham.  a  confesi'ion  is  wrung^  or  hy  a  sironuer 
cspieA'ion  wrested,  from  a  |iersoM ;  *  To  wring  this 
aentence,  ui  wre«t  tiiereby  out  of  men's  bauds  tlie 
katf»wledge  of  God's  doctrines,  is  without  i 
—AacHAM. 


TO  EXACT,  EXTORT. 
Exacts  In  Latin  exaetusj  participle  iifexige^  to  drive 
ani,  signifies  the  exercise  of  simple  force ;  but  extort, 
fram  fxUtrtus^  participle  of  extorqueo  to  wring  out, 
marks  the  exeicise  of  unusual  foixt;.  In  application, 
therefore,  the  term  exact  sigiilfieM  to  demand  with 
fbrce;  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  Injustice:  to  extort 
riniifies  to  get  with  violeiice,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 
The  oollccior  of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he  gets  from 
the  people  more  tlian  he  Is  authorised  to  take:  an 
arMtrsry  prince  txtorts  from  his  conqnered  subjects 
whatever  he  can  grasp  at.  In  the  figurative  sen(>e, 
deference,  obedience,  ap|ilaiise,  and  admiration  are 
ematUd;  *  While  lo  the  f>siablisherl  church  is  civen 
thai  protection  and  support  which  the  Interests  of  reli- 
gion render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  rigid  ci>nrormity  \n 
eauuted.  *— BtAia.  A  confession,  an  aeknowledeinent, 
a  diacflverv,  snd  the  like,  are  extorted;  *  If  I  err  in 
Mievinit  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  not  while 
I  lite  would  i  wish  to  have  this  delightful  erroir  ex- 
'  ^  1  from  ffie.'^STKEi.a. 


TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCTNATE,  ENRAP- 
TURE, CAPriVATB. 
Okmrm  has  the  same  signification  as  explained  under 
die  head  of  MtrneUene ;  enchant  Is  compounded  of  en 
and  ehitntf  signifying  to  a^t  upon  mi  by  the  power  of 
tkemting  or  mnsick ;  fascinate.  In  Latin /Mctito,  Greek 
^••Ka/vw,  signified  origlnnlly  nirhmg  the  ancients  a  spe- 
eieaof  witclicrart,  |ier formed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue; 
anre»ture,  compounded  of  en  and  rapture,  signifies  to 
pA  Into  a  rapture :  and  raptttrst  froui  tlie  Latin  rapio 
wmtn  or  carry  awi^,  BlguUte  Uie  Mala  of  being  car- 


ried away ;  wbanea  to  enrapture  signlflea  to  put  Into 
that  BUte ;  eaptivatey  in  Latin  captivatus,  pHriictpla 
of  captivOf  friun  capio  tu  take,  signifies  to  take,  as  it 
were,  prisoner. 

The  Idea  of  an  irresistible  hifiuence  Is  common  t0 
these  lertits;  charm  expresses  a  lesa  powerful  effeet 
than  enchant;  a  charm  is  simply  a  iiiajrical  verse  used 
by  luagiciaiis  and  soicerers :  incantation  or  enchantr 
msnt  is  the  use  not  only  of  vefsos  but  of  any  uiy»terioua 
ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

To  eJbsrm  and  enthant  in  this  sense  denote  nn  opera- 
tion by  meaos  of  wordM  or  motions ;  to  fascinate  de- 
notes au  operation  by  iiieuns  of  the  eyes  or  tongue :  a 
person  Is  charmed  and  enchanted  voluntarily ;  he  la 
fascinated  involuntarily :  tlie  superstitious  have  alwaya 
liail  recourse  to  charms  and  eiicAaiUiiieat^,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  allaying  tlie  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  influence  passed  by 
fascination  from  the  eyea  or  tongues  of  envious  per- 
sons, which  Infected  the  ambient  nir,  and  through  that 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  crf'aiiimala 
and  otber  thliiga. 

Ousrms  and  4iidUjit«en<s  are  performed  by  persohs; 
fascinations  are  performed  by  animals:  the  fiirmer 
have  always  some  supposed  gmid  In  view  ;  the  latter 
iiave  always  a  mischievous  tendency :  there  are  pa- 
sons  who  pretend  to  charm  away  the  tooth-arhe,  or 
other  iiaiiis  of  the  body :  some  serpents  are  said  lo 
have  a  fascinating  power  In  their  eyes,  by  whicb 
ihoy  can  kill  liie  animals  on  wlioui  Uiey  have  fixed 
them. 

When  tliese  terms  are  taken  In  the  Improfier  sense, 
rharm,  enchant,  and  fascinate  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  o|ierailona:  enraptar$ 
and  eaptioaU  describe  eflfHCis  on  the  miiMl  only :  to 
charm,  enchantt  fascinate,  and  enrapture  dericnata- 
tlie  effects  produced  by  physical  and  iitoral  objecta ; 
captivate  designates  those  produced  by  physical  oh|jecia 
only:  we  may  be  charmed,  or  enchanted,  or  enrap' 
tared,  wIUi  what  we  see.  hear,  and  learn ;  vie  niny  bo 
fasdncted  with  what  we  si'e  or  learn ;  we  are  e/zplt- 
vaied  only  with  what  we  see:  a  fine  voice,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment,  charms,  enrhivls,  or 
enraptures ;  a  fine  pe  son  fascinates,  or  the  coitver 
sniion  of  a  person  Is  fascinating ;  iieauiy,  with  all  Ita 
ncroinpaiihiients,  captivates.  When  applied  to  tlia 
same  objects,  charm ^  enthant,  and  r^raptare  rine  In 
sense :  what  charms  pntdiic^s  sweet  but  not  tiiniultii- 
oiis  emorions ;  in  this  sense  muslck  In  general  charms 
a  musical  ear ; 

So  fair  a  landscape  eAarm'il  the  wond'ring  knlvht. 

GiLBKMT  WkST. 

What  enchants  mnses  the  feelings  to  a  high  pitch  of 
tuiiiiilhinns  delieht ;  in  this  manner  the  niiwicinn  la 
enchanted  with  the  finest  coni|Nieitioii8of  Hnruifl  when 
performed  by  the  be*<t  mnoters;  or  a  lover  of  tlie  coun- 
try is  enchanted  with  Swiss  scenery ; 
Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  fhce: 
Beauty 's  a  eikana,  but  soou  iJie  charm  will  pass. 

DavDKir. 
To  enrapture  la  to  absorb  all  the  RflTections  of  tho 
soul ;  it  Is  of  too  violent  a  nature  lo  lie  either  lading 
or  frequent :  It  is  a  term  appiicnble  onl)  to  persons  of 
an  enihu^lastick  character,  or  to  partlcularl>  powerful 
excitements ; 

He  piny'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  rang, 
That  on  each  note  lb*  enr^tar'd  audience  h*ing; 
Sir  Wm.  JoKsa. 
What  charms,  enchants,  and  enraptures  only  a.Torda 
pleaKure  for  the  linic ;  what /ucfir A(r«  and  captivates 
rivets  the  mind  to  ihe  object :  the  foriiier«thref  convry 
the  idea  of  a  voluntary  movement  of  the  mind,  ait  in 
the  profier  sense ;  the  two  latter  imply  a  species  of 
forcible  action  on  the  mind,  which  deprives  a  iH-rnnn 
of  his  free  aimncy ;  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  afl^- 
rionm  are  called  into  play  while  the  understanding  la 
passive,  which,  with  regard  to  fascinate,  may  be  to 
the  injury  of  the  subject :  a  hiose  woman  may  have  U 
in  her  fiower  to  fascinate,  and  a  modest  woman  to 
captirate ;  '  One  wonid  think  there  wnH  fome  kind  of 
fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  penpte  wlMU 
darting  altogether  upon  on**  person.'— Audison. 
Her  form  the  patriot's  robe  concealed. 
With  stjidied  Mnndishments  she  bow'd, 
And  drew  the  ee(fts9utad  cnrnd^  Moors. 
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SNOU8H    STNOMTUZ^ 


ro  ENflLAVB,  CAPTIVATE. 

To  ttulane  is  to  bring  inio  a  ■tale  afttaveiT/;  lo 
HftiMU  it  tu  iimke  a  evjrtioe. 

'J'lwrt;  M  a»  uiuth  dimftKiice  betMreM  these  terma  aa 
Between  tlareiy  aiid  eaptnfity :  Im  wlw  i«  a  fUiu  la 
Ibiiered  httli  biidy  and  ntiud ;  lie  wfa<i  ii  a  eaptive  {■ 
•Illy  cuiMiraiiiMl  aa  lo  Ma  biidy:  lieiice  to  ea^/aaa  ia 
always  taken  In  the  bad  lenite ;  captivate  nimUy  In 
tfitf  |i(Mtd  wjiwe :  enslavB  Is  wnpioyt'd  lireraliy  or  agu- 
Aiiveiv  ;  eapiivaU  only  flguraiively :  we  may  be  «n- 
tiaoci  by  iwraiiMS,  »x  by  our  gross  pMiona;  *Tbe 
wHi  was  then  (btrtore  llie  fall)  sulNirdiiiate  but  nut 
tn$lamed  to  the  oitdtsrstatidinii  *^8outh.  We  are  cap- 
Uvitud  by  tile  cbarma  or  bisaiiiy  dI'  an  object;  'Men 
ibiNild  beware  of  being  capirtaUd  by  a  kind  of 
savagK  piiilfMopliy,  woiueu  by  a  tbougbtleai  gaUaiitry.* 

— AODIdOK. 

B(»TAST,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 
There  Is  a  strong  reseinManee  In  Che  meaning  and 
•pplkatititi  of  these  wurdii.  Tliey  all  express  an  ez- 
tiaordiiianr  eteratinn  of  the  spirits,  or  an  ekceaive 
tanslini  or  the  mind ;  eettasw  marks  a  passive  state, 
floiu  tlie  Greek  ticfa^ts  and  ^fpfpu  lo  stand,  or  be  oqt 
of  oneeeit*,  rnit  oi  mie's  mind.  AspCare,  ft'oiii  tlie 
Latin  raff's  lo  seise  or  ca  ry  away ;  and  (roaspart, 
IhHB  tnuu  and  perlo  to  carry  beyond  cnieseir,  ratiier 
deaigiiate  an  active  state,  a  vkifeiii  impulse  with  which 
the  uiind  hurries  iiiwir  forward.  Ke#ta#f  and  rap- 
tere  are  always  pteaanmble,  or  ariae  from  pleasurable 
eausea:  trtnupert  reitjH'ca  eiUier  pleasurable  or  pain- 
Ihl  feellriga:  jiiy^occasitms  ee^Casies  or  rt^tmns:  joy 
and  anner  have  their  trv^'TrortA. 

An  eestasf  beminibs  tiT.:  raeuittea ;  It  will  take  away 
Ola  imwer  of  speech  and  ot\en  of  thought :  It  is  oimii- 
monly  occasioned  bv  siiddan  and  unex{iectiHt  ev«nts : 
rmptmre^  uii  the  oiher  band,  oAeu  invifioratpa  the 
niwers,  and  calls  them  into  action ;  It  frequently  arises 
thnn  d««p  ttmught  *  the  fnrnier  in  common  to  all  per- 
amis  cif  ardent  feeliugs,  but  more  particularly  to  chil- 
dren, Ignorant  people,  or  to  such  as  have  uot  their 
Ibelliigs  under  ainind ; 
What  fniloived  was  all  eettoif  and  trance: 
Iiuiimrtal  pleasures  round  my  swtmuiing  eyas  did 
dance.--DaYDaii. 
MtMpiMrcj  on  the  oontrary,  la  applicable  to  persona  of 
aaperiour  miiidS|  and  to  ciicuutstaiicea  of  peculiar  im- 
poruiice ; 

By  swifl  dcgraea  the  kive  of  nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bnsoiu,  till  at  last  sublimM 
To  raptMre  and  eiitiinsiastick  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Dvtty.— Thomsok. 
TViiMvsrto  are  but  nidden  bursts  of  pasahm,  which 
fanerallv  lead  to  intentperate  actiona,  and  are  seldom 
indulged  even  on  joyous  occasions  except  by  the  voia* 
tihi  and  passionate :  a  reprieve  from  tha  senienee  of 
death  will  pmdnce  an  scsc^uy  of  deiighi  In  the  pnr- 
doiied  eriiuinal.    Religious  conteni|r.ar>oii  is  calculated 
to  I  mduce  holy  rapUres  in  a  luliid  strongly  Imbued 
Willi  Hous  seal :  in  travfport*  of  rage  mnn  have  com- 
mitted enorniiiies  which  have  cost  tliem  bltier  tears  of 
Rpentnnne  ever  after.    The  word  tramsport  Is  how- 
•ver  used  In  th«-  higher  style  in  a  good  sense ; 
When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
My  rising  soul  mirveys, 
TVaaspsrtrd  with  the  view,  Vm  loal 
la  wonder,  love,  and  praise.— Addison. 

TO  ATTRACT,  ALLURE,  INVITE,  ENGAGE. 

MtraeL  In  Latin  atCroc/ain,  participle  of  aUrako^ 
eoniimnnoed  of  a<  or  od  and  trtAo,  sigiilAi^  to  draw 
towards;  allure^  v.  To  allure;  inviu^  in  French  in- 
viter^  Lniln  innitoy  coinpoand«*d  of  in  prlvaiive  and 
fijto  to  avoid,  signifies  ilie  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
Is,  to  seek  or  ask ;  engaee.  cnmpnuiided  of  ea  or  in 
and  the  French  gaga  a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  as  by  a 


That  is  attractive  which  draws  the  thonghts  towards 
itself;  thai  is  alluring  which  awakens  desire ;  that  Is 
inviting  which  nflers  pcisuasion;  that  Is  engaging 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  attention  is 
mttraeted ;  the  mnws  are  allured ;  the  uodersmndiug 
M  invuadi  llw  wlwla  mimi  la  tmgagad.    A  pMtictilar 


sound  mitratsU  tha  ear;  tha  panspBoc  of  t 

alluree ;  wc  are  laviUd  by  advantages  which  uffar} 
we  are  tngagad  by  Ukms  whicli  already  accrue. 

'i'he  peoNNi  of  a  leuiale  is  aUracttve;  leuiale  beaaiy 
invuluBiarily  draws  all  lyea  lowanis  liaeif ;  it  awakens 
aUuiiration :  *At  tliis  diiie  of  univeisal  migruioa, 
when  almost  every  one  cou«iderabte  enough  lo'ailracf 
regard  iuat  retired  into  the  ctmiiuy,  I  have  uileu  bcca 
letnpltid  lo  imiuire  what  hnppiiie«  is  tu  be  gaiued  bf 
Uiis  stated  secesslon.'-^OHksoM.  The  pteasurea  ef 
society  are  aUuring;  ihey  create  In  ttie  receiver  aa 
eager  desire  fur  siili  thitlier  etijoymeai ;  but  when  lao 
eager  I  v  pursued  tliey  vanisli  in  Um  pumuit,  and  kava 
tlie  mind  a  prey  to  llslless  uneAiness:  the  weather  it 
inoitimg ;  it  seems  to  persuade  tlie  reluciaut  to  |iartahl 
of  its  refresliments ;  '  Seneca  has  atteuipied  nut  only 
lo  pacUV  US  in  misfortune,  bui  aiuioat  lu  uUmn  ua  to  it 
by  representing  it  as  necessary  tu  ih^  pleasures  of  the 
mind,  lie  sN9i<c«  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the  Syicaa 
allurtd  tha  passengers  lu  tlieir  cuaatv,  by  prowMaf 
that  be  ahall  leiuni  wliii  hicrea«e  of  knowledge.*— 
Johnson.  The  nianiieia  of  a  perwn  are  angaga^; 
Uiey  uot  only  occupy  tlia  attention,  but  they  lay  ImM 
of  the  adeciions ;  ''J'ho  praseui,  wliaiever  it  be,aeldsa 
engagaa  our  aiteoUon  so  much  aa  wiiat  is  to  oooe  '- 
Hlaxs. 

ATTRAGnONR,  ALLUREMENTS,  CHARM& 
Jittraetin  algnifies  the  thing  that  attracts  (v.  TV 
attraa):  aUuramant  si^iiflas  llie  tiling  tiaat  sllaiss 
(e.  7V»  allmre) ;  cAons,  troM  itie  Latin  car««a  a  verM, 
signifies  whatever  h^  by  an  irresistilila  Inlliieace^ 
like  Mietry. 

*  Bpsides  the  ^rnonymoos  signification  which  dis- 
tinguislies  Uiese  words,  tliey  are  letnarkahle  fur  the 
common  pm|»erty  of  beiog  used  only  In  tlie  plursL 
when  deuofliig  the  thing  that  tUtraeu,  alluret^  and 
ckttrms.  Wneii  ap|ilied  to  flenmla  endowments, or  the 
influence  of  person  on  tlie  heart:  It  setfnis  timtin  at- 
traetiona  there  is  something  natural ;  in  Mtaramntf 
soiiietliiiig  artificial :  in  cAarnw  something  uioraJ  and 
liitellectunl. 

JlUractiona  lead  or  draw ;  si/araasitls  wio  or  tm- 
tice ;  ckarnu  seduce  or  captivate.  Tlie  huii»an  htmn 
is  always  exposed  to  the  power  of  female  i>UracCi«M: 
It  is  guarded  with  difllculty  againut  the  aUmremenU  of 
a  coquette;  it  is  liicaimble  of  resisting  the  united 
char  ma  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  Indebted  for  their  offractiims  and 
ekarma  to  a  happy  conformation  of  features  and  figure, 
but  tliey  soinviiines  bomiw  tlieir  aUurmaeHU  from 
tlieir  toileL  MtracUona  consist  of  thoae  urdiiiary 
graces  which  nature  bestows  on  woiiam  with  more  or 
less  liberality ;  tli^  are  llie  commrai  pmperty  of  tha 
sex :  *  'iliis  cestus  was  a  flue  party-coloured  giidl% 
which,  aa  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  aUraetiama  ar 
llie  sex  wrcMght  Into  it.*— Addison.  jSUmramtmta  oott* 
sist  of  tlmse  ciiltivated  graces  fornieii  by  ihe  aM  of  a 
falthAil  looking-glass  and  the  skillUI  liand  of  one 
anxious  to  please:  '  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacridee  to 
slotli  and  luxury  In  the  place  wliere  I  first  yieMed  to 
Uuise  aUuramenU  which  seiluced  me  to  deviate  fron 
temperance  and  iniioceoce.*— Jobsson.  Cksmu  coo- 
sist  of  thoae  singular  graces  of  nature  which  are  graiKed 
as  a  rare  and  prK:if  lus  gift :  Uiey  are  ilie  peculkr  pnv 
lierty  of  the  Indivhlual  poeaeimor;  'Juno  made  a  vWl 
to  Venus,  the  deity  who  presides  over  Idve,  and  begged 
of  her  as  a  particular  (hvour.  tliat  she  wouM  lend  liar 
for  a  while  those  cAarsw  with  wMcb  aha  subdued  tha 
hearts  of  gods  and  men.'— Admson. 

Uefects  unexpectedly  discovered  tend  to  the  dimioit 
tion  i«f  oltraclMas;  aUuramenia  vanisli  when  tlie  arti 
fice  is  discovered ;  ekarma  lose  their  efiuet  wImm  Hmm 
or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  famlllm-,  so  irausiKiry 
is  the  influence  of  mere  periton.  JSltrmctimna  assail 
the  heart  and  awaken  tiie  tender  passion ;  aUuram€»t» 
serve  to  complete  the  umqiiast,  which  will  however 
be  but  of  short  duraiitm  if  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  less  brilliant  charms  to  substitute  allSirtioa  i» 
the  place  of  panion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  may  be  to  other  ob|ecls 
besldn  the  personal  endowments  of  the  female  sex,  «<- 
Iractians  and  ekarma  express  whatever  Is  very  aintaW* 
In  themselves ;  aUuramenU  on  the  coatrary  whatevas 

*  Vide  Abba  Gixavd  aiid  Roubaud:  *<  Altnita,  appM^ 
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li  liatelbt  and  eonfenial  to  iIm  baner  prnpeiwMea  of 
ImsMUi  nature.  A  cuvrtiiMn  who  ww  miver  iwcmu'd 
•r  €k»um9,  UMi  liBS  liMt  all  peraonal  oflrocd'cm*.  may, 
ty  the  tUUrtmemtt  of  dreas  and  iiianiiera,  aided  by  a 
llHNMand  iiiefelrlctfNM  aria.  Mill  retain  Ike  wreicii«d 
power  of  4oii4  incalculable  mi«clil<rr. 

An  aitrmctwm  apri^lP  'nNii  wiiuetliliig  FemarkaUe 
■ad  striking;  it  lies  In  Um  exierluur  asp>!Ct,  and 
•wahena  on  intwMt  btwarda  itself:  a  charm  acla  by  a 
•Bcrvt,  ail-powerful,  and  frretfiftible  Inipiilae  on  the 
•mil ;  tt  8|if1ii9i  friMii  an  accordance  of  Uie  object  with 
the  affectiiina  of  llie  lieart ;  it  takes  Inild  of  tlie  Intagi- 
■ailon,  and  awakaia  aii  eiiiliuaiaBin  peculiar  to  itaelf : 
■B  aUmremmU  acu  on  ihe  wnaea ;  it  flatten  the  pas 
atona ;  it  eoalavea  the  iuiafinatinn.  A  musical  anciety 
baa  a/lracl4a»a  fur  one  wlio  1$  ninsically  inclined ;  for 
■—Irk  iMs  cAanair  to  irouilie  tlie  troubled  siiul:  fash- 
loaaMe  aociety  haa  iho  many  allmrtmaUa  for  yoinh, 
wMch  are  not  easily  withiaood. 

The  miialck,  the  eliiqnenee  of  the  preacher,  or  the 
opawda  of  hearers,  are  aUrwtion*  for  the  occasional 
Mtendanta  at  a  place  of  worship :  Uie  anciety  of  culti- 
vated peranna,  whuae  character  and  niannera  liave 
kmn  atienipered  by  tlie  benign  Influence  «if  Chrb- 
llaiiiiy,  pnaMaa  peculiar  ekarwu  fiv  lh«iae  who  have  a 


. . .  •  P«> 
coafeuiallty  nf  diapnaliton ;  tlie  present  lai  and  undia 
afiplMed  age  I9  however  Ul-fltted  for  the  formation  of 
•tteh  aocieiy,  or  the  suset* ptibillty  of  auch  ekarmg : 
people  aia  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the  alUrememts 
•r  pleaaure  and  Ikeations  gratirtcatkin  in  their  ancial 
Iniercourae.  A  military  tile  has  ptiwerfnl  uttr^eti(fn» 
far  advemnnMja  minds;  glory  haa  Irrtwislible  charms 
Ibrtfce  amUtioue:  the  aUuremenltof  wcalUi  predouii- 
Bale  in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  maukimL 


TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 
DECOY. 

MImrt  ia  comnoaaded  of  the  intenalTe  syllable  al  or 
md  and  /«re,  in  French  lemrre^  in  German  htder  a  lure 
•r  bait,  sigDirylng  to  hold  a  bait  In  order  10  catch  ani- 
■Mb,  and  fignraiively  to  present  something  10  pleaae 
Ike  eensca,  or  the  undentanding ;  tempt^  in  Fiencli 
tmter^  Latin  Unto  to  try,  conies  (Yom  tentmt,  (tarticlplv 
&rttm4»  to  streicii,  slgijliying  liy  etlbrts  10  ini|iel  to  ac- 
tion; Jtadace,  in  French  seUmire^  Latin  snfectf,  la  otm- 
Kiided  of  M  apart  atid  d«e«  to  lend,  signifying  to 
I  any  one  aside ;  entice  is  probably^  prr  metathe^hif 
chanted  from  taeito;  deeof  is  conipomided  of  the 
lifttJu  de  and  c«f.  in  Duich  ftoy,  German,  fcc.  kvi  a 
aage  IN-  enclosed  place  for  biidti,  siviittying  to  draw  Into 
mr.y  irface  for  the  purpose  uf  geuing  iheni  Into  one's 
powH*. 

We  are  •Uared  by  the  appearances  of  things ;  we  are 
mmptud  by  the  words  of  pemiHts  os  well  as  the  appear- 
•ncea  of  things;  we  are  imtierd  by  |iermiai4oiia :  we 
•re  tedmud  or  dassfsd  Ly  the  hiflueiiee  and  falae  ana 
of  others. 

To  atUrt  and  tcmvl  are  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
•erne ;  entice  sometimes  in  an  iiidifr<?rf>tit,  but  moatly 
in  a  bad  aenve;  eedaee  and  deco^  are  always  In  a  bad 
••nae.  The  Weather  may  aUnre  us  nnt  of  doors :  tlie 
love  of  pleasures  may  ailure  lis  into  indnlsencies  tliat 
•Aerwad  cause  rf*pcntance;  ^Juiic  96,  IS84,  the  rots 
•nd  mice  by  which  Haiiielen  was  inf«sted  were  al- 
Bmredy  it  is  said,  by  a  piper  ui  a  contiguous  river,  in 
which  they  were  all  dMwned/— Audison.  Wh  are 
•ometlmea  tempted  upon  very  (kir  grounda  to  under- 
take what  timis  out  unfortnnately  In  the  end :  our 
paaainna  are  our  bitlereat  enemiea ;  llie  devil  usee  them 
•a  inHtrumeiits  to  tsaipt  us  to  sin;  'In  our  time  the 
poor  are  strongly  trmpted  to  assume  tlie  appearance  of 
wealth.*— JoaaaoM.  Wlien  the  wicked  mtiee  us  to  do 
•▼11,  we  ahouM  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  ttirir  flnitering  re 
wcsentationa :  tlioae  who  know  what  is  right,  and  are 
dMermined  to  practice  it,  will  not  suffer  iheniaelves  to 
be  enticed  Into  any  irregnlaritlea ;  *  There  was  a  partl- 
aofair  itmve  which  was  called  ^  the  labvrini^  of  co- 
quettes,** where  many  were  SHtiesd  bi  tlie  chase,  but 
few  returned  with  purchase.'— Addison.  Youiir  men 
•re  frequently  eedmced  by  ihu  company  they  keep; 

There  la  no  kind  of  Mteneaa  by  which  we  are  an 
caaliy  eeduced  aa  that  which  dignifiea  itself  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  business.*— Johnson.  Children  are  de- 
rnrnad  away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  to  get  them 
teoiMr  potoeariiw;  «I  bave  baud  of  bariMrbuia, 


who,  wh«n  tempeaia  dHve  ahlpa  to  thair  eoaala,  decsv 
tliem  to  the  rocka  that  they  may  plunder  tbelr  lading!* 
— Johnson. 

The  omntry  baa  tia  aUnrememU  for  the  cnnteai- 
plative  mind :  tlie  metropnlia  ia  full  of  tamptuiiona* 
Those  who  have  anv  evil  pritject  to  eiecute  wih  omit 
no  entierment  in  (»nier  to  eednea  the  young  and  uwtsr 
periciiced  frmn  tlieir  duty  The  practice  of  deci*yta^ 
diildieu  or  ignorant  people  into  plttc*^  of  cniifineiueiit 
was  formerly  nmre  frequent  than  at  prfaeiit. 

JlUare  does  mil  imply  such  a  powerful  influence  aa 
tempt:  what  aUuree  draws  by  gentle  means ;  it  lies  la 
the  nature  of  the  thing  tlmt  atiects:  what  tempu  wlIm 
by  direct  and  continued  eflSiria:  it  presents  miHives  19 
toe  mind  bi  order  to  produce  decisimi ;  It  tries  th« 
power  of  resistanca.  Entice  sniipoaes  such  a  decisive 
Influence  on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determlnatitm  !• 
act ;  in  %vhich  r«s|iect  it  dUflsrs  from  the  two  I'oniief 
terms.  JtUwre  and  i«M|*t  produce  actbiia  on  ilie  mind^ 
not  necessarily  folkiwed  by  any  result ;  htr  we  may  b« 
mllared  or  tempted  to  du  a  thing,  without  necessarily 
doing  the  thing ;  but  we  caniHH  be  raeiced  unless  wa 
are  led  to  take  some  step.  Sednee  ami  dresy  have  re- 
ference to  the  outward  action,  as  well  aa  tlie  inwa.'d 
moveroenta  of  tlie  mind  which  give  rbe  to  them :  they 
indkala  a  drawing  aside  uf  the  person  as  well  aa 
the  mind ;  it  is  a  misleading  by  false  repreaentation. 
l^ms)iects  are  aUuring,  ofRtn  are  ten^tingt  words  ai« 
emUdngt  eliarma  are  eednctive* 

TRY,  TEMPT. 
To  trf  (9.  To  attempt)  is  to  call  fWrth  ona*s  ordtoary 
powera ;  to  temvt  Is  a  particular  species  of  trial ;  wa 
try  either  ourselves  or  otiiers ;  we  tempi  others :  to  frf 
is  Ibr  the  must  part  an  Indiffijr'mi  action,  a  panon  may 
be  uled  in  ufder  to  aaoertaiu  hia  priuciptaa  or  bia 
strength; 

League  all  your  Ibrcea  tben,ya  pow'ra  ahava, 
Joia  all,  and  Iry  the  omuipuieuce  of  Jove. 

POFB. 

To  tempi  la  for  the  moat  part  taken  In  a  bad  1 
ara  temptrd  to  depart  from  their  duty ; 
Btlll  the  oM  atlng  reuiain'd,  and  men  I 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  be  tempted  mail. 

DaNSAK. 
It  Is  neoassary  to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  yoa 
place  confidence  in  him  ;  it  is  wicked  to  tempt  nny  ona 
in  do  that  which  we  slmiild  think  wrong  to  d«i  oiirael  vea: 
our  strength  is  tried  by  frequent  ez|ietirnce;  we  ara 
temnted  by  the  weakness  of  our  principles,  to  give  way 
to  the  viulenoa  of  our  paasionaL 


EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRML,  PROOF. 
TEST.  • 

Sxperi^ee,  experiment^  from  the  Latin  experiar^ 
cnmpimnded  of  «  or  ez  and  perio  or  parie  to  bring 
fortli,  sigiiiflea  the  thing  bioiiglil  ui  light,  or  tlie  act  ar . 
bringing  to  light ;  Cnoi  aignifiea  the  act  of  trftng^  from* 
trf,  in  Latin  fsala,  Hebrew  in«  »  explore,  examine, 
search ;  proof  algiiifiea  either  tlie  act  of  proving^  from 
the  Laiiii  preho  to  make  good,  or  the  thing  mada 
good,  proved  to  be  good ;  (f«(,  finm  the  Latin  teetie  a 
wiliieas,  is  that  which  aervea  to  atteat  or  prove  the 
reality  of  a  thing. 

By  ail  tiie  actiona  implied  In  these  lerma,  we  endea. 
vnur  to  arrive  at  a  certainly  respecting  aimie  unknown 
particular:  the  experience  to  that  which  baa  been  ttird; 
the  experiment  is  the  thing  to  be  uied :  the  experienea 
is  certain,  as  it  to  a  deduction  from  tlie  past  for  tha 
service  of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is  uncertain^ 
and  serves  a  Aiture  purpose :  experience  to  an  unerring 
guide,  which  mi  man  can  deseit  without  falling  into 
errour;  experimente  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by 
others  more  perfect. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  ns  to  moral  troth,  the  «•• 
psrtsiiiit  aids  ua  in  aaceruiniitg speculative  truth;  we 
profit  by  experienu  to  rectify  practice :  *  A  man  may, 
by  experience,  be  penmaded  tlmt  hto  will  la  i'rt^ ;  thai 
lie  can  do  thta,  or  not  do  it.'— Tili.otbon.  We  inaki 
experimento  in  theoretical  inquiries ;  '  Any  one  maf 
easily  make  this  exsmawat,  and  even  plainly  sea  that 
there  fa  no  bnd  In  the  com  which  ants  lay  up.*— A  not* 
•OH.    Boi  tbarafora,  wbo  makes  esjior^mttaa  ia  laa^ 
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ten  of  eKferiaue  relccli  a  Mcady  and  defiiiiKe  mod* 
of  coming  at  tlie  triitli  Tor  one  Uiat  i«  variable  and  un- 
certain, and  tiiai  too  in  uiaitera  uf  the  drat  nioiuent : 
die  c<Hi0equences  of  such  a  wirtake  are  obvious,  and 
have  bec-n  too  fktally  realiznl  in  the  present  aitc,  in 
wbicli  experience  has  been  set  at  nought  by  every  «riid 
apecuiaior,  wlio  has  recninniended  experimenUi  to  be 
made  with  alt  tJie  fonns  of  moral  duly  aud  civil 
•oclety ;  '  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in 
atates,  except  the  necessity  be  utgcul,  or  Uie  utiJlty 
cvidi-nL'—BACOK. 

The  experiment^  tritlt  and  prei^f  have  equally  tlic 
chatacier  of  uncertainty ;  bui  the  experiment  Is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  an  iniellectuai  nature ;  the 
trial  \*  ein|)loyed  in  matters  of  a  peiaonal  nature,  on 
phyaical  as  well  as  mental  ul^ccts ;  tlie  proof  is  em- 
ployed  in  UHirnl  sui^ts :  we  make  an  experiment  in 
Older  lo  know  whether  a  thlug  be  uue  or  false;  we 
make  a  trial  in  order  to  kmiw  whether  it  be  capable 
or  Incapabie,  eonvenient  or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to  de- 
lemilne  whetiier  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal : 
nperimmte  tend  to  conflrm  our  oplnimis ;  they  are  the 
feaiidniaids  of  science;  tiie  philosophei  doubts  every 
posiiion  which  cannot  be  demonsuaied  by  reiieaied 
axperiwunU;  ^Tiiat  which  siwiweth  theui  to  be  wise, 
Is  llie  gathering  of  principles  out  of  tlieir  own  parii- 
cuiar  experimenlM ;  and  tiKf  framing  of  our  |iarticnlar 
•i^erimenU,  acoirding  to  tlie  rule  of  their  principles, 
■ball  make  us  such  as  tlicy  are.*— Hookkr.  Trials 
•reof  abirtilute  neccMity  In  directing  our  conduct,  our 
taste,  and  nur  choice ;  we  Judge  of  our  strength  w 
ikill  by  triaU  ;  we  judge  of  the  effect  of  colours  by 
tnaUy  and  tlie  like ; 

But  he  himwif  betook  nnotber  way. 

To  make  mi>re  trial  of  his  hardiment, 

And  seek  advuitures,  as  he  with  prince  Arthur  went 

tSPXNSKR. 

The  froof  determlnea  the  Judgement,  as  In  common 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,    ^  The  proof  of 
Ibe  padding  is  in  tlie  caling;*  so  in  the  knowledge  of 
neii  and  tilings,  llie  prtnf  of  men's  churacten  and 
■lerils  Is  best  made  by  observing  their  condua ; 
41  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymesl 
In  which  the  swoid  was  servani  unto  right: 
WiH'n  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymi'S, 
But  all  for  praise  and  pro^f  of  manly  might 

Bpcnskr. 

The  axpetimant  Is  a  ann  of  trial ;  *  When  we  aie 
aearchiiig  out  ilie  naiore  or  properiies  «>f  any  being  by 
various  methods  of  trial,  this  stirt  of  otiservntion  Is 
called  «z^crmciil.'— Watts.  The  proof  leeulis  rrttm 
tlie  trial ;  '  My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  tnitting  his  abilities  to  the  proof'^Anni- 
•OM.  Wlien  the  word  teat  is  taken  in  llie  sense  of  a 
Uriat^  as  In  the  phrases  to  stand  llie  te*t,  or  to  luake  a 
test,  it  deriveH  lis  meaning  (bom  the  ciiymlcal  pnieess 
of  refining  mctsts  in  a  test  or  cupel,  testa  being  in 
Italian  tlie  name  of  tliis  vessel.  The  test  Is  therefore 
•  poiiiive  and  powerful  trial; 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Uast  strangely  stood  the  l««t— SBAKsraARR. 
When  liie  test  is  taken  fhr  the  means  of  trying  or  piov- 
ift,  it  bears  a  similar  significailon ; 
Unerring  nntnre,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged  and  universal  ligbt, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  every  art. 

PoK. 
0mcR  this  word  is  used  In  the  legal  sense  for  the 
proof  which  a  man  is  required  to  five  of  his  religious 
creed. 

ATTEMPT,  TRIALj^  ENDEAVOUa,  ESSAY, 

Jlttempt^  In  French  attenter^  Latin  atttmtoj  from 
at  or  ad  and  tento^  siftnifies  to  fry  at  a  thing;  trial 
comes  ft-om  try  (o.  Krperienre) ;  endeavour,  coin- 
pounded  of  m  and  the  French  devoir  to  owe,  s'cnlfies 
to  uy  nccordlng  In  one's  duty  ;  exsav,  tn  French 
tssofer^  conies  probably  from  the  German  ersnehen. 
aompounded  of  sr  and  sacAtii  lo  seek,  written  in  uU 


German  avaeken,  and  ia  doabtlew  cooneaed  »M 
srken  to  see  or  kiok  aOer.  signifying  to  ajipire  alter,  la 
iiKik  up  to;  effort,  in  French  effurt,  from  tbe  Ladi 
effertf  preMiit  tense  of  t;ftTo,  compounded  of  e  or  ci 
niul  ferot  oighifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling  fiartb  the 
strength. 

To  attempt  Is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view  qf 
effecting  it ;  to  try  Is  to  set  about  a  thine  with  a  view 
of  veeing  iljie  result  An  attempt  re^pecia  Uie  acllan 
Willi  its  oiiject ;  a  trial  Is  liie  exercive  of  power.  We 
always  act  when  we  attempt ;  we  use  tlie  aujwea  aai 
the  undeivianding  wlien  we  Cry.  We  aUempt  by  |py> 
ra#,  but  we  may  tr^  wlihoui  attsmptiwg .  when  a 
tliTef  attem^u  to  break  into  a  house  m  fiist  triaa  tkc 
kicks  and  fastenings  to  aee  wkure  he  can  ojost  eatiiy 
gain  admittance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils ;  th^  try  experiin«al& 
JltUmvU  are  iieriietuaily  made  by  quacks,  wlieilicr  la 
medicine,  pull  licks,  or  religiim,  tn  recnniuieiMi  aone 
scheme  of  their  own  to  tlie  imttce  of  ilw  puhliek; 
which  are  ofleu  notliing  more  Uian  f  rrstr  of  skill  lo 
see  wlu>  CBii  most  eflectiialty  im|ioee  on  the  creduli^ 
of  ninuklnd.  S|  iritrd  pet>pie  make  attempts ;  pa». 
veriiig  people  make  In  sis ;  players  aUetmpt  lo  p(l^ 
fonn  different  parts ;  and  trp  to  gain  afifilause. 

An  endeavour  la  a  ccmimued  attempt.  Jfttempt$ 
may  be  fruitless ;  trials  may  be  vain:  emdeavamn, 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant.  Many  attrmpts 
are  made  %vliich  excet^  the  abilities  of  the  attnmpter; 
trials  are  made  in  matters  of  speculation,  tlie  i««ults 
of  which  are  uni'eriain ;  endeavomrs  are  iimde  in  the 
moral  concerns  of  life.  People  attempt  to  wrif  e  hioki; 
they  try  various  methods ;  and  endeavour  to  tibiala  a 
livelilKiod. 

An  e#ss|r  Is  used  altogether  In  a  fieiiretive  eeme  ftr 
an  attempt  or  endeovonr ;  it  is  an  intellectual  cxeiiica. 
A  modest  writer  aiiologises  for  his  Teeble  eMoap  IocoB' 
tribute  to  the  general  Htock  of  knowti'dge  aiid  eulitva- 
ihin:  hence  cihort  tnfaiises  whicli  wrve  ns  attempts  la 
ilini'i rate  any  point  in  morals  nre  termed  rs»«ys,aniMif 
which  are  Uie  Aneat  productions  in  our  lanyua^  frooi 
the  |ien  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  tlieir  snccewors.  An 
effort  Ih  to  an  attempt  as  a  menus  ti>  an  end ;  it  is 
the  very  act  of  catling  forth  ihora  fwiwers  whirh  are 
employed  in  an  attempL  In  attemptheg  to  make  an 
esca^ie,  a  person  is  sometlnies  obliged  to  make  despe^ 
rate  efforts, 

Jiitempta  at  imiiaiioii  expose  (he  imitator  to  ridlcala 
wlien  not  execnti*d  tvlih  iteciiliar  exsctiiees ;  *  A  nainral 
and  unconstrained  bcliavimir  lias  arauHliing  in  it  so 
ngreeable  that  It  is  no  wonder Insee  iieople  eudtaromr' 
tff/r  aHer  it :  but  at  ihe  same  lime  it  is  so  very  iiari 
to  hti,  when  it  Is  not  born  with  us,  that  people  oQcn 
make  themselves  ridiculous  in  ett«iH^t/Hjy  it*— Adm> 
soa.  Trials  of  strengtii  nre  ofkeii  fooliieidy  ;  in  hmm 
cases  attended  witli  mischievous  cotisequences  lo  Um 
trier; 

Tn  bring  It  to  the  trislj  will  yon  dare 

Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  tu  compare  t 

DRTpcm 
Honest  aMtoaesurs  to  please  are  to  be  distinguisfeei 
fmiii  idle  attempts  to  cainli  afiplBUse ;  *  Wlierher  er 
no  (said  f^ocraies  on  ih«  day  of  his  ezecutitm}  God 
will  apitrove  of  my  actions  I  kiaiw  not ;  hut  this  I  as 
sure  of,  iliai  I  have  nt  all  times  made  it  uiy  endeammr 
to  please  Jilm.'— Ahdison.  The  lirst  essays  of  v«Milh 
oiiftht  to  meet  wiih  indnicence,  in  order  lo  affind  ea- 
coiif agement  to  rising  talents ;  '  IMils  treatise  iiridea 
itseir  in  no  higher  a  title  than  that  of  an  «««#*,  or 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  subject.* — GL.AaviLi.ie.  <«Feat 
attempts^  which  leqiiire  extraordinary  efforts  elibcr 
of  b«  dy  or  mind,  always  meet  wHh  an  adequate  i^hain 
•>f  pnblick  applause:  'The  man  of  sagacity  licaliia 
himself  lo  distrcTC  his  enemy  by  methods  prr>bable  and 
reducible  to  reason ;  so  ihe  »ame  reamn  wilt  ftirlUy 
his  enemy  m  elude  ihet^e  his  n^iilar  rffurts  :  lait  year 
fool  projects  with  such  nobiMe  incoiwlsteiirv,  tluit  no 
course  of  thought  can  evade  bis  madiiiiatimia.*— 
Stkbls. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTERPBISBi 

An  attempt  fa  the  thing  aUempted  {v.  7b  ff/l<-s>pf)  j 
an  nndcrtakipf,  from  nndertake,  or  take  in  hatid.  Is 
the  thing  taken  in  hand ;  an  SMlcf^rtss,  fron  Ibe  Freaib 
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wn^tprity  |mrtle1^1«  of  enXrtpt^Ui^  to  ondenake,  hn 
tte  ranic  oripniil  seme. 

Th«*  \^Kh  <ir  MMiieiliiiv  sec  ahout  tti  be  comfrieteil  Is 
comiiioii  to  ail  ihtM  terms.  An  nttempt  is  less  oniii- 
plkated  ikBN  nu  MnderuUdng;  ami  timi  lew  arduous 
tJian  an  enterprise.  Mtempts  are  tlie  cnnimoii  eier- 
tlons  nf  power  for  <»btanitii|;  nn  object :  an  undertaking 
Involves  hi  U  many  parts  and  {Articulars  which  require 
tboiicitt  and  }«idffeiiient :  an  euterprite  Ima  more  that 
b  liakardiMis  and  dangemus  hi  It ;  it  requires  resnlu- 
tkm.  AtttmpU  are  fruquently  made  on  ilie  Hves  and 
property  of  indlviduab ;  mndertakingt  are  fiirnied  for 
private  ptirposes ;  enterprUea  are  conimenced  for  some 
great  national  olijeet. 

Notliine  ean  be  effected  wttlMNit  making  the  uUempt ; 
aUempts'art  therefbre  olleii  Mle  and  an«ucc«esfiil, 
when  tliey  are  made  by  persons  of  Hnle  discretion, 
wba  are  eager  to  do  aimieibiiif  without  knowing  how 
ID  diicct  their  powers ; 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  ra^e, 
In  rash  atUmpU  beyond  thy  lender  age  1— Drydkn. 
OndertakingM  are  of  a  more  serioua  nature,  and  In- 
volve a  niHu's  serious  interests ;  if  iksgun  witliout  ade- 
quate means  of  briiigiHg  tiieiu  u>  a  eonduatoii,  Ihey 
loo  frequently  bring  ruin  by  iheir  failuic  on  tlMse  who 
are  Gtuicerned  in  them ;  *  Wlien  I  liear  a  mmn  com- 

rain  of  hb  being  uuliirtUHaie  in  all  his  umdertakinrwt 
shrewdly  sivpect  him  for  a  very  w**ak  man  in  his 
afiiira.*— Aooisoa.  EmUrnrutu  require  aeiBOiml  sa- 
crifices rather  than  times  or  inienest ;  lie  who  does  not 
combine  ertiit  resolution  and  (lerseverano;  with  om- 
sMemble  bodily  powersi  will  be  ill  fitted  to  lake  part 
In  grand  eittsr^f  set. 

TliB  prtvent  age  haa  been  fhritfnl  in  •ttempU  to 
bring  preinaiuTv  genius  Into  notice:  literary  wtder- 
tmkings  have  of  lain  d(«geiief«ied  too  much  Into  mere 
eoaiaiercial  speailailiuts :  a  slate  of  war  gives  birth 
to  mval  and  miilinry  emUrprtMea;  a  stale  of  peace 
b  aaiBt  faviHirable  to  liiose  of  a  aeleniifick  naiare : 

Tliere  wonW  be  few  enterprisat  of  great  Isbonr  or 
«iRZJird  Niklet  taken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  niagiil- 
fyiitg  tlie  ailvanui«es  whicli  we  persuade  ourselves  to 
•zpecx  fiotti  Uiem.*— JoHRsoH. 


r(10LHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

Voathttrdfr  signifles  having  the  hardihood  of  a  fool ; 
mdoemturou*^  reiuly  lo  veuttire ;  raitk^  In  German  ra«cA, 
which  sifnifiea  swift,  cmuiks  firom  ihe  Aiubick  raaaehen 
logf»swilkly. 

The  fouikardy  exprnces  more  than  tlie  advemtmrmts ; 
and  llM>  advevtttrws  than  I  lie  rawh, 

Tlic  foolkardy  iiian  vmlurro  In  defiance  of  conse- 
qpenc4«:  llw  itdrenturoun  man  oes/aretf  from  a  love 
«r  tlie  arduous  ami  tlie  bold  ;  tlie  rank  man  ventwa 
far  want  of  tliiHielil :  "tiurase  and  boldiie«H  bcosne 
foolknrdikood  when  lliey  lead  a  |N'rw>ii  lo  inn  a  fniil- 
IMS  risk ;  an  tidoentttrouM  spirit  sonietimes  lends  a  uinn 
into  utllleees^ary  diflicullies;  but  It  is  a  neeeanry  nc- 
compaiiiiiient  of  greatiKnis.  There  Is  not  so  much  dn- 
sifti,  but  tJiere  is  more  violence  and  liN|ieiiu»iiy  in 
ramkaeas  than  In  foalkmrdikood:  Ihe  former  is  lite 
eoitseqiieiice  of  an  ardent  ienifier  which  will  admit  of 
eorroctioii  by  itie  influence  of  tiie  Judgement ;  but  Ihe 
latter  coiiiiireliends  Uie  iterversion  of  both  the  will  and 
tbp  jud^cnient. 

Ah  infidel  is  /Mfikirdy,  wlm  risks  his  future  sal va- 
ten  for  tlie  mere  gratificatioii  of  Lis  pride ; 
If  any  yet  be  sn/ooMartfy, 
T*  ex|ioae  ilieinseives  In  vain  Jeopardy, 
If  tkey  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 
No  bimour  *s  gal  by  #uch  a  maim. — Bmnaa. 
Alesmder  was  an  mitiemturoH*  prince,  who  detlirhted 
la  emerfirises  In  proportion  as  they  prcMnnted  dlAcul- 
Maa;  tie  was  HfcewiM*  a  raak  prince,  as  was  evinced 
by  Ills  Jumping  into  the  river  Cydnus  while  he  was 
bnc,  and  by  his  leaping  (wer  the  waft  of  Oxydrace  and 
•xpoainff  himaelf  singly  to  llie  attack  of  tlie  eoemy ; 
"Twae  an  old  way  of  recrenting, 
Wiilch  learned  butchers  called  bearbaltlng, 
A  boM,  aAwMt*mw  exereise.— Bittlkr. 

^IThy  will  thou,  then,  renew  the  vain  piinuit, 
ikfid  rasUg  tmieh  at  itaa  fiirblddan  fruit? 

PRioa. 

tt 


TO  ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUOGLB. 
To  «iideai)0«r  {p.Jlttempt)  is  gentsral  In  its  object; 
aim  (r.  jfim)  is  particular ;  we  endeavour  to  do  wliat 
t;ver  we  sel  alMiut;  we  aim.  at  doing  something  wliich 
we  liave  set  before  ourselves  as  a  durable  ofaji^t.  To 
atfine  (o.  Strife)  is  to  endeavour  earnestly ;  lo  otrug- 
ffle,  whicli  is  a  frequentative  Of  strive,  la  to  otriva 
earnestly. 

All  endeavour  sprines  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  we  m" 
deaveur  to  do  that  wiiicti  is  right,  aiid  avoid  tlmi  which 
is  wrong:  aiming  is  the  friiii  of  an  aspiring  teiif|ier; 
Ihe  object  aimed  at  is  always  suiueihing  superiour 
eiilier  in  reality  or  iiiiagiiinilim,  ami  calb  Tor  pariicular 
exertitni :  striving  is  the  coiisctiucnce  of  an  nrdeni.  de- 
sire ;  the  thiujE  striven  fur  is  always  conceivird  to  be  of 
iniporiaiicc :  slrnggUngla  the  effect  of  nectssliy ;  It  is 
proimrlioncd  to  uiu  dllnculiy  of  attninnteiit,  aiiil  the 
resiMtaiice  which  b  npimsed  lo  it;  Uie  tiling strugglei 
for  is  Indispensably  necessary. 

TlMme  only  who  endeavour  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  God  and  tlieijLfellow -creatures  can  expect  real  tran- 
quillity of  inliidT  *'T  is  no  unconinton  tiling,  my  good 
Hnnclio,  for  one  half  of  tlie  world  to  use  the  other  half 
like  brutes,  and  llieii  endeavour  to  make  em  so.*— 
SiKRNE.  Wlioever  aima  at  tlie  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  niucli  power  opens  the  door  lor  much  niiaenr 
to  himself; 

However  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 
*!'  b  properly  a  female  passion.— SiisiisToaR. 
As  onr  paiwions  are  acknowledged  m  be  oiirgreateat 
enemies  when  they  olitaiii  the  ascendancy,  weahottM 
tilways  strive  to  keep  them  under  our  control ; 
All  understand  tlieir  great  Creator's  will, 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  lliat  fulfil. 
Mankind  excepted,  htrd  of  all  beside. 
But  only  stave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride. 
Jknyms. 

There  are  some  men  who  struggle  through  life  to  ob 
lain  a  mere  ctmipetenoe ;  and  yet  die  witlmul  succeed* 
iug  in  Iheir  object ; 

So  the  boal*s  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
And  slow  advancing  struggle  witli  tiie  stream. 
Drvdkn. 
We  ought  to  endeamyar  to  correct  ftiults,  to  aim  at 
ntiaiiilng  Christian  perfection,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits:  tlirae  are  tlie  so  real  means  of  saving  iik  f>om 
the  necessity  of  struggling  lo  repair  au  ligured  repu- 
tation. 

ENDEAVOUR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

The  Idea  of  calling  our  powers  into  action  Is  com 
mon  tt>tliese  terms:  endeavonr  (v.Jittrvipt)  expressea 
iitiltt  more  than  ihb  cninmon  ulen,  being  a  leiin  of 
general  import:  fgort.  from  the  Lai  in  ^tZ,  from 
rffero  to  bring  fortii,  signifying  tlie  briiiglng  not  of 
power ;  anil  ezertiou^  in  Laiiii  exerot  signlfyfaig  the 
putting  forth  |K)wer,  are  particular  UKides  of  endear- 
oour ;  the  iiirmer  being  a  s|iecml  strong  endeavour^  the 
latter  a  continued  siiong  endeam*ur.  'I'lie  eudeawmr 
Is  called  forth  by  ordinary  clrainHitances ;  the  iffort 
and  exartitm  by  those  which  are  extrnonlinnry.  'J'ha 
endettvur  flows  out  of  llie  condition  of  our  bring  and 
coiirtiiution;  as  rational  and  respimsible  agents  we 
iniiKt  make  daily  emteaotfaririo  fit  ourselves  foi  an  here- 
after ;  as  willing  and  iiecesKiioiis  agems,  we  u»e  our 
etuleavours  \o  obtain  such  tilings  as  are  agreeable  or 
needful  for  ns:  when  a  particninr  emeigency  arbnv  we 
make  a  great  rffart;  and  when  a  serious  object  is  la 
be  4il»tnined  we  make  suitable  exertions. 

Tiie  endearonr  b  Indefinite  bnlh  as  lo  the  end  and 
the  means:  the  end  may  be  immeiliate  or  remoie ;  the 
means  maybe  eillier  direct  or  indirect:  but  in  the 
fffari  the  end  b  immediate ;  llie  tiieana  are  direct  an4 
pergonal :  we  may  eitiier  make  an  endeavour  to  get 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  shuatlon  in  life,  or  act  mir  part  well  in  a  lairticuiar 
sitnailon;  •  To  walk  with  circumspecilon  and  steadi- 
ness In  tlie  right  patli  ought  to  lie  the  cmisiant  eiide«- 
vow  of  every  rational  being.'— Iohnsun.  We  make 
efforts  to  speak,  or  we  make  efforts  U»  get  thniugh  a 
crowd,  or  we  make  efforts  lo  tivercome  our  Ibelings ; 
'  Tlie  influence  of  custom  ta  such,  Ihai  to  conquer  It 
will  require  llie  utmost  efforU  of  fortiiiide  and  virtue.* 
^lomaoM    Tte  wdsattswr  may  call  foitli  mm  m 
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IBaii3r|mw«iB;  Che  ^trt  e«ll>  forth  but  one  po«r«r: 
the  emdea9*nr  to  please  in  stwiety  in  laudabi«?,  If  it  do 
Wit  lead  to  vicfiiiw  conipliaoce* ;  tl  la  a  laudable  rffort 
of  fiirtiiude  to  su|ipreM  our  coinplaititt  in  tli«  iiioiiient 
of  auff  ring.  'Dw  exertion  la  aa  cuuipreheiisive  in  Ita 
Beaniiig  aa  the  endeavour^  and  as  positive  aa  tlie 
-fort ;  but  the  endeavour  la  most  ciiniMmiily,  and  tlie 
fort  always,  applied  to  Individuala  imly ;  whereas 
tie  exertion  is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  aa  indi- 
viduals. A  tradesuian  uses  his  beat  endeavours  to 
please  his  custoiuera:  a  combatant  makes  d««perate 
eforU  to  overcttnia  his  antagiHiist:  a  candidate  for 
literary  or  parliamentary  honouia  uses  great  egeriions 
to  siirpasa  liis  rival ;  a  nation  uses  great  exertions  to 
raise  a  navv  or  extend  Its  commerce ;  *  The  disci»ni- 
itnres  which  tlie  republick  of  asaasvins  has  miflered 
liave  uaiforiMly  called  forth  new  sz^rfa'oiu.*— Burks. 


TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

The  employment  of  some  power  or  qaallflcatlon  that 
Wongs  to  oneself  ia  the  common  idea  conveyed  by 
then  terms ,  but  exert  (v.  Endeavonr)  may  be  used 
Ibr  what  is  internal  or  external  of  oneself;  «x<rei«e,  in 
T«atln  exereeOf  ftoni  ex  and  areeo,  signifying  to  drive 
•r  force  out,  is  employed  only  for  that  which  forma  an 
express  part  of  oneself:  hence  we  speak  of  exerting 
•ne*s  atrenithf  or  exerting  one's  voice,  or  exerting 
one's  infltlenee  :  of  exereieing  one's  limbs,  exsreieing 
one's  understanding,  or  exerctsing  one's  tongue ;  *  How 
has  Milton  represented  the  wlii»le  Godhead,  exerting 
haelf  towards  niait  in  iia  full  benevolence,  under  tlie 
threefold  distinction  of  a  Creatitr,  a  Redeemer,  and 
Comforter.'— Addison.  'God  made  no  fhcuity,  but 
also  prf>vided  it  tvith  a  proper  object  upon  which  it 
niight  exercise  itwir.*— BoiTH. 

Exert  conveys  nimply  the  idea  of  calling  Ibrth  Into 
action  ;  exercise  nlways  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  eontinued  exertion  coufiled  wtUi  that  of  the  pur^Mxe 
mr  end  Ihr  which  it  is  made :  thus  a  iierson  who  calls 
to  another  exerts  his  voice  ;  he  who  speaks  aloud  for 
any  leiisth  of  time  exercines  hts  lungs.  When  the 
will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty 
of  the  soul,  or  a  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 
tiiat  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the 
actual  exercise  oi  employment  of  such  a  ftcttlty  or 
Bember. 

TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

Exercise  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  practise^  from  the  Greek  vpiifms  to  do,  signiiiea 
to_perform  a  part. 

"These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  the  actions  and 
habita  of  men ;  but  we  exercise  In  that  where  the 
powers  are  called  fortli ;  we  practise  In  that  where 
frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is  reqnlAile :  we  ex- 
ercise an  art;  we  practise  a  pmfewiun ;  *Tlte  Roman 
tongue  WAS  the  slndy  of  their  youth :  It  was  their  own 
lanzuage  they  were  instructed  and  exercised  In.'— 
LocKK.  'A  woman  that  practised  phyvick  in  man's 
clothes.'— Tatlbr.  We  may  both  exercise  or  practise 
a  virtue ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  particular 
occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to  demand  a 
peculiar  effort  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  Is  that  which  Is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily:  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner are  said  to  exercise  patience,  fortitude,  or  forbear- 
ance ;  to  practise  charity,  kindnesa,  benevolence,  and 
the  like:  *  Every  vlrine  requires  time  and  place,  a 
proper  object,  and  a  fit  eonjnneture  of  circumstances 
Ibr  the  due  exercise  of  it.*— Addison.  *AII  men  are 
not  equally  qualified  for  setting  money;  but  it  is  In  the 
power  of  every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue  (of 

thrift).'— BUOOKLL. 

A  similar  distinction  characterlBea  these  worda  as 
nouns:  the  former  applying  solely  to  the  powers  of 
the  body  or  mind ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operatlims :  the  lieaiih  of  the  body  and  tiie  vigour  of 
the  mind  ere  alike  impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise; 
•Reading  is  lo  the  mind  what  exercise  is  lo  the  body.* 
—Addison.  In  every  art  vroctiee  Is  an  indisp«iaable 
leqaisite  for  acquiring  perfection ; 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  Improvement  found, 
WIUi  Kindled  Area  to  bum  the  barren  ground. 
Dktdkn. 
Vliefs«rciMor  the  memoiy  li  of  the  fint  Inportanee 


in  the  education  of  uiUdm;  conaiant  ptrmtdes  hi 
writing  is  almost  U*^  only  meaua  by  which  the  an  of 
peuiuaiiahip  la  acqu  red. 

CUSTOM,  FASR.ON,  MANNER,  PRACTICXL 
Customs,  faskiensy  and  aieiiiMr*  are  all  employed 
for  oomniunities  of  men :  custom  (e.  C««<mb,  koMi 
respects  established  and  geiieial  nwidea  of  action; 
fashion^  in  French  faeon^  Iniui  faeio  to  do  or  make, 
regard*  |>artial  and  iramitory  modes  of  otaking  or  do- 
ing things :  manner^  In  the  limited  sense  in  wbkh  it  m 
here  taken,  si^iifics  the  mvmner  or  mode  uf  mcae 
living  or  behaving  in  their  social  inierofHinie. 

Custom  is  auilioritaiive;  it  siaiida  in  tJie  place  of 
law,  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  In  the  itif«t  hn- 
|M)rtant  concerns  of  life:  /a«Atim  b at bilraryaiid capri- 
cious, it  decides  in  niatters  of  trifling  Import :  wMsmsrs 
are  lalioiial ;  the>-  are  the  expressions  of  nmral  fediogiL 
Cmstsmis  are  moat  nrcvalent  in  a  baibarouaataie  of  so- 
ciety ;  fashions  rule  most  where  luxury  Jias  made  tte 
greatest  progress ;  manners  are  must  distinguialiahle  In 
a  civilised  atate  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  tlieir  nature  aa  unchangeaMe  aa 
faskiomaan  varlnble;  manners  depend  on  culihraiioB 
and  collateral  cireumatauces:  emstoms  die  away  nr  are 
abolished;  fashions  pass  away,  and  new  mics  lake 
their  place ;  manners  are  altei ed  ciilier  for  the  befterer 
the  worse:  eudeavoura  liavebecn  siicoeapfnlly  enptof- 
ed  in  several  partt  of  India  to  abolish  the  cmstmm  of  !•- 
ftniicide,  and  that  of  women  sacriflcine  ilieitiaelvea  ea 
the  Tuneral  piles  of  their  huabanda;  *The  cmstum  of 
repTRsenting  the  grief  we  ha%'e  for  the  loae  of  the  dead 
by  our  habits,  certainly  had  i(s  rise  from  tlie  real  aoanMr 
of  such  aa  were  too  much  distresapd  m  take  die  care 
they  ought  of  their  dress.'— ^eklk.  TIi«  votaries  of 
fashion  are  not  omtenied  with  giving  the  law  for  the 
cut  of  the  coat,  or  the  aliape  of  the  b«»niiet,  but  they 
wish  to  Intnide  npnn  the  S|ihere  of  tlie  aclmlar  or 
the  artist,  by  preacribing  in  inaitera  of  Uteratiira  bb£ 
taste; 

Of  beasts,  It  is  confess'd,  the  ape 

Comea  nearest  us  In  human  shape: 

Like  man,  he  imitates  each  /luAiom, 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  pasai 
The  Influence  of  puldick  opinion  on  the  memifrsof  a 
people  has  never  been  so  strikingly  ilhifitnited  aa  in  the 
inatance  uf  tlie  French  nation  during  and  alace  itaeRa- 
volutlon ; 

Tiieir  arme,  their  arts,  their  mamnon,  J  dladflae. 
And  bow  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  nve. 


Praetiee^  in  Latin  praetiens,  Greek  mvertM^y  from 
vpdffns  to  do,  signiflea  actual  doing  nr  the  thing  done, 
thai  is  by  distincikm  the  regularlv  dninc,  or  the  thii« 
regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  is  nnist  anali^Enus  to 
custom :  but  practice  simply  conveys  the  idea  of  aonal 
performance ;  custom  includes  also  the  acceasoiy  ldi« 
of  repetition  at  stated  periods :  a  practice  movt  be  de- 
fined 08  frequent  or  unfreqnent,  regular  or  frresular; 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  qualified  by  any 
such  epithets :  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do 
acts  of^  charily,  aa  the  occasion  requires;  but  wtien  bs 
unifnrmlv  does  a  particular  act  of  charity  at  any  given 
period  of^  the  year,  It  is  properly  dennnifnateri  his  e*«- 
tom ;  *-  Savage  was  so  touched  wit h  the  dii^Mvery  of  hk 
real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent  j»racC/c«  lo  walk  IB 
the  dark  evenings  for  several  hour*  before  her  door, 
with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  slie  might  cmas  her  apart- 
ments with  a  candle  in  her  hand.'— JonwaoN. 

Roth  praaiee  and  eviiCasi  are  eeneral  or  partkakr, 
but  the  I'ormer  iii  abwtliite,  the  latter  relative;  the  vr««- 
tiee  may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  pevmna  wichoal 
reference  to  earh  other ;  hot  a  eustam  Is  always  follow* 
od  either  by  imitation  or  prearription ;  the  praetiest^ 
gaming  has  always  been  followed  by  the  vicious  nait 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  liop^d  for  the  honour  of  inan 
that  it  will  never  become  a  custom. 

COSTOM,  HABIT. 

Custom  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
habit,  in  Latin  hahitodo,  fhiro  kaho  to  Imve.  niarin  like 
state  of  having  or  holding.  * 

Custm  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  eame  ad:  *  It 
is  the  caf  (eai  of  the  Mahotoeiaaa,  If  ihiy  see  any  priatai 
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«r  wrineii  paper  upon  the  grennd,  to  take  It  up  end 
tay  it  tufidm  carefully,  aa  not  knowing  but  li  may  coii- 
laJa  amiie  piece  ol'  Uie  Ak»ran/— Aoptaoii.  Mobil 
the  efliict  or  such  rrpetltion ;  *  If  a  1ooh«  aiid  eardess 
life  baa  krouf ht  a  man  into  Aabita  of  diMdpaiton,  and 
led  him  Ui  itcgtect  Ihoae  religions  dutltw  which  be  owed 
to  hia  Maker,  lei  hltu  return  lo  the  regular  worahip  of 
God.'— Hlaie.  The  eu§lom  of  rUng  early  hi  the 
Borniiig  b conducive  to  thetieallh,  and  may  In  a  abort 
time  become  such  a  habit  aa  to  render  it  no  ieai  agree- 
■hle  ilian  it  la  useful 

Cmstom  applies  to  men  collectively  or  individually; 
hakit  applies  lo  ilie  individual  only.  Every  nation  haa 
nsUrns  peculiar  to  itself;  *  I  dare  not  shock  my  readers 
with  the  description  of  the  cmstoms  and  manners  of 
thaie  barbarians  (Uie  Hottentots).'— Huouks.  Every 
Individual  has  hablla  peculiar  to  hJa  age,  station,  and 
drcuuiaiauces. 

CmttoMy  in  regard  to  Individuals,  suppoeea  an  act  of 
the  wilt ;  Aafrtt  Implies  an  Involuntary  movement :  a 
tmsum  Is  followed ;  n  habit  Is  acquired:  whoever  fol- 
lowa  the  cmglvm  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  gesture 
of  another,  is  liable  to  gel  the  habit  of  doing  ilie  same 
hiniaelf :  as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  nature,  il  is  of 
knponaiiee  to  guard  against  all  cmttoms  lo  which  we 
do  iMiC  wish  tu  become  habituated :  the  druakard  Is 
Jbraied  by  ihe  cHgtom  of  drinking  intemporately,  until 
be  b««o«iies  habiUatcd  to  the  use  of  spiriluous  liquors : 
the  profkne  swearer  who  aecattomt  Mmoelf  in  early 
Uie  in  utter  Uie  oatlia  which  lie  hears,  will  find  it  dim- 
cull  in  advanced  years  to  bieak  himself  of  lite  habit  of 
ariiig;  tJie  love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful  in  the 
in  breast,  that  ii  leads  the  major  part  of  mankiud 
to  flailtow  euatom  even  in  ridiculous  thhiga:  Solomon 
rafefs  lo  the  power  of  h^it  when  lie  says,  '  train  up  a 
child  hi  tlie  way  in  which  he  should  go ;  and  when  lie 
Is  oMIie  will  not  depart  from  it  ;*  a  power  which  cannni 
he  einptoyed  too  eaily  in  Uie  aid  of  virtue  and  religion. 
*  The  force  of  education  is  so  great,  that  w«*  may  mould 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  Into  what  ahapc 
we  pleaae,  and  give  die  impressions  of  such  habits^  as 
abattever  afterward  leiualn.* — ^ATTBRaoav. 

Cuatomary  and  habttaalt  theepiUiels  derived  fmuk 
thnie  words,  admit  of  a  Mimilar  distinction :  the  ca»' 
taaMTg  action  is  Uiai  which  Is  repeated  alVr  the  man- 
ner of  a  custom ;  '  This  evxt^iiiarirstiperiorlty  grew  \no 
delicate  fiir  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his  iienetratbn, 
■nowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery.*— 
Jomtsoa.  The  habitual  acUon  is  thai  which  to  done 
hy  the  force  of  habit ;  '  We  have  all  reason  to  believe 
thai,  amid  numberless  infirniltiea  which  attend  hu- 
■miiiy,  what  ibe  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  to 
the  habiuat  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and  life.'— 
B1.AIR. 


COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

C*wai0ii,  In  French  eosiJiiitii,  Latin  cMnawiitf,  from 
can  and  munus  Ihe  Joint  ofllcoor  property  of  many,  lias 
regard  u»  the  multitude  of  objects;  vulgar^  in  French 
tmJL^airtf  Latin  vulgariii^  from  vulgua  the  |ienple,  has 
regard  to  Uie  number  and  quality  ot  the  perKins;  ordi- 
■tfry,  in  French  ordiaaire^  Latin  ardiuariua,  from  ordo 
the  order  or  regular  pracUce,  has  regard  to  the  repeU- 
Ikm  ordtepositioii  of  thinca;  weaa  expresses  the  same 
aasMdiKiK  or  moderate,  frtmi  which  It  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  cosiaum,  vuigar^  and 
ordinary ;  but  what  to  mean  is  so  of  itself;  the  coof 
SMS,  vuljfar,  and  ardinary  are  therefore  frequently, 
though  not  always,  meam ;  and  on  Uie  contrary,  what 
to  imaan  i*  not  always  comatau,  vulgar^  or  srdtsarf  ; 
conseqiienUy,  in  the  )H-iiniUve  sense  of  these  words,  the 
first  three  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  tlie  last ; 
moiMters  are  r^maum  In  Africa;  onffar  reports  are 
Hute  10  be  relied  on ;  it  to  an  ordtturg  practice  for  men 
lo  jaake  light  of  llieir  word. 

Ctmman  to  unlimited  in  Its  ap|ilicaHon ;  it  includes 
boUi  vulgar  and  ardinarf;  the  latter  are  said  in  refer- 
ence to  persons  only,  ecmmon  with  regard  to  persons  or 
thinfi :  an  opinioa  is  either  cesMi«B  or  vulgar ;  an 
empktyment  Is  either  eamwum  or  ordniary  •  h  was  long 
a  vulgarlf  received  notion,  that  the  sun  turned  round 
the  earth :  it  to  the  ardinarp  pursuit  of  aslmnomeri  to 
Chaerve  Ihe  motiona  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  disputes 
«n  rsllgiim  have  rendered  many  facts  vulfor  or  eam- 
maut  which  were  formerly  known  only  lo  the  learned ; 
•A  Jhat  ■CGOoat  it  to  now  become  an  ordinmy  or  a 

SI* 


eMsaiaii  praeUee  for  men  to  dispute  aboat  rellgton* 
and  even  to  ihuue  a  new  set  ot  doetrinea  fbr  Ibcm 
selves. 

In  the  figurative  sense.  In  which  they  convey  the  Iden 
of  low  value,  they  are  synonymous  with  wuam :  what 
to  to  be  seen,  lieard,  or  enjoyed  by  every  body  to  msh 
si4ni,  and  naturally  of  IttUe  value,  since  Uie  worth  of 
objects  freouently  depends  upon  their  scarcity  and  tb« 
dfiBculty  or  obtaining  them :  *  Men  may  change  theit 
climate,  but  Uiey  cannot  thalr  nature.  A  man  that 
goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  hknself  into  essnaon 
sense.*— Addison.  What  to  peculiar  to  cMnsisn  people 
is  vulgar^  and  consequently  worse  thati  eoMwon ;  it  i* 
supposed  to  bekmg  to  those  who  are  ignorant  and  de- 
praved in  taste  aa  well  aa  in  mtirato;  *The  poet'a 
thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which  in  tho 
vv^far  opinion  of  mankind,  to  the  moat  eonapicooaa 
INirt  of  tne  creation,  and  the  filacing  In  it  an  angel,  to  a 
clrcunfMance  very  finely  contrived.'— ADDiaoN.  What 
is  done  and  seen  ardtvarilf  may  be  done  and  seen 
easily ;  It  requires  no  abilllteaor  mental  aoqulremenlai 
it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it  excites  no  Interest;  *  A 
very  orHnary  telescope  shows  us  that  a  louse  to  itsdf 
a  very  tousy  creaiure.*— Addison.  What  to  insaii  ie 
even  below  that  which  to  ordinary;  there  to  something 
defective  In  it; 
Under  hto  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diflTrent  sex,  an  lovely  lair, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  aU  Ihe  world  aeem*d  now 
JHtfoa,  or  hi  her  siimurd  up. — Milton. 
Oommon  to  opposed  to  rare  and  refined;  vulgar  to 
polite  and  cultivated;  ordinary  lo  the  dlsUngiushed ; 
memu  to  the  noble :  a  eommou  mind  busies  itaalf  with 
csaiW9ii  ol^ects;  vulgar  habits  are  eaaily  contracted 
from  a  slight  intercourse  wiUi  vulgar  people ;  au  srdi 
nary  permn  to  seldom  associated  with  elevation  of 
character ;  and  a  sieaa  appearance  to  a  certain  mark 
of  a  degraded  condiUon,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind. 

COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FBEaUENTLY, 
USUALLY. 

Qmmofulf^  In  the  form  of  cmismh  (9.  Gvsnaoii); 
genoraUyy  trnni  general^  and  the  LaUn  gtuuo  the  kiiid, 
respecbi  a  wiMtle  body  in  disiinciion  from  an  individual ; 
frequeuHy^  from  frequent^  in  French  frequentt  Latin 
frefuena,  from  the  old  Latin  fragoj  in  Greek  ^^» 
and  ^paYv^iu  to  go  or  turn  aboutf  stoniflea  properly  a 
crowding;  uauaUy^  from  usuiU  amfase,  signifies  he- 
cording  to  use  or  custom. 

What  to  commonly  done  to  an  acUon  common  to  afi: 
*  It  to  commonly  observed  among  soMiers  and  seamen 
tliflt  though  there  to  much  kindness,  Uiere  to  Ihtle  grief.* 
...  ■  I  Uie  action  of 
an  much  the 


—Johnson.    What  is  generally  done  Is  Uie  action  of 

,      :  'It  to  generaUu  not  a 
desire  of  men,  sunk  into  depravTiy.  to  deceive  the 


Ihe  greatest  pari: 


world,  aa  themselves  *— Johnson.  What  is/rsftient^f 
done  is  either  the  action  of  many,  or  an  acikNi  many 
Umes  reiieated  by  the  same  person ; '  It  is  too/rcf  vsxliy 
the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those  amusements  and 
recr«atk)ns  which  give  m  Uie  rest  of  mankind  strength 
of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart' — Johnson.  What 
is  ttsuo/hr  done  to  done  regularly  by  one  or  many; 
'The  InerRcacy  of  advice  to  usually  the  fault  of  the 
counsellor.'— Johnson. 

Commonly  is  npiKised  to  rarely,  generally  and  fir^ 
fuently  U>  occasionally  or  sekkmi :  usually  Ui  casually  ; 
men  commonly  Judge  of  oihere  by  themselves ;  thcM 
who  Judge  by  the  mere  exleriour  are  generaUy  deceiv* 
ed ;  bnt  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  one  to  fro- 
f  neatly  exposed  to  grun  frauds ;  a  man  of  businesa 
usually  repairalo  hto  counting- iiouae  every  d^y  at  a 
certain  hour. 


GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 

The  general  is  to  the  uMivereal  what  the  part  to  to 

the  whole.    What  is  general  includes  the  greater  part 

or  number;  what  to  universal  includea  every  Indivi- 

dual  or  part.    The  general  rule  admits  of  many  es 

the  widoersal  rule  adillils  of  none.    Human 


government  haa  the  general  gnod  for  its  oldect 
government  of  Providence  to  directed  to  wmn 
good.  General  to  oppiMed  to  particalar,  and  umioer- 
eel  to  individual.  A  sclenUfick  writer  will  not  coatenl 
htmsdf  wiUi  general  remarks,  when  he  haa  it  U  hto 
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power  to  aMr  Into  pftrtlenlarB ;  the  thnvamal  ernn* 
ptaliil  which  we  liefir  iigalwi  nieo  for  Uietr  pridf ,  slNtwi 
Clwi  in  every  individual  U  exiata  ui  a  grraier  or  Icsm  de- 
pee,  ll  l>  a  genvral  npiition  Uiat  tvonien  are  not  qua* 
■lied  for  ■eieniitlefc  pursuits:  but  Madame  Dacler, ^ 
Mre.  Carter,  aiid  many  female  wrtUTi,  fbnu  ezceBtiona, 
■o  le«a  honourable  to  ttiefr  whole  sex,  than  to  theui- 
•elves  In  particular:  It  It  m  umioerttA  principle,  that 
«blldreii  nugtii  to  nnnour  their  parents;  the  intention 
•r  the  Ufentitr  In  this  m|ieet  Is  manifested  In  such  a 
variety  of  forms  as  to  admit  of  no  qtiesthm.    Oenerml 

eUosi»|ihy  eoiwlders  the  prti|iertles  common  to  all 
dies,  and  regards  the  dlftinctpmpertles  of  pnrtleulnr 
bodies,  only  Inasmuch  as  they  confirm  abstract  jf*- 
ntrai  Tiews.  UmnHrsal  pbilnsophv  depends  on  vat- 
9tnal  icteneenr  knowtedge,  which  bcloup  imly  to  tlie 
taflnlte  mind  of  the  Creator.  Oeturmi  grannnar  em- 
brace In  It  all  principles  that  are  Bii|ipnied  to  be  ap- 
yUcaUe  lo  all  languages :  im»«er«a/  grammar  u  a  thing 
■eareely  attainable  by  tlie  etreieb  of  hunmn  powf  r. 
What  niaa  can  become  so  thoroughly  aequainied  with 
an  existing  language!^  aa  to  reduce  all  their  paitlcolar 
Aoms  to  any  system  1 

USAGE,  CirSTOM,  PRESCRIPTlbN. 
The  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long  need  lo  do; 
mutam  (v.  QiMUm)  Is  what  one  fsuemily  does;  prs- 
srr^lMa  Is  what  one  is  jrreieri^etf  to  do.  l*he  u^o^e 
■equires  force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  tiiia';  '  With 
the  national  aswnibly  of  France,  poeBessloii  i4  immIiIi^t, 
UV9f  and  nsagt  are  nothing. '"-BuaaB.  Tlie  eajrteni 
■Bqnhvs  sanction  by  the  frequency  of  Ito  being  dune  or 
tke  numbers  doing  It; 

For  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign. 
Bis  bospilabie  eiistsaw  we  retain.— Drtdkh. 
Thepreseriatisn  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
■rsfcritM  it,  namely,  tlie  universal  consent  of  man- 
Kind ;  *  If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  frtaertptitm 
coiiM  be  wholly  sfiaken  off,  on  what  ncca«ioii  sliouU 
It  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  |>leasure  V 
— JoRMeoH.  Hence  It  arises  thai  cmBtowu  vaiy  in 
Wtty  age,  but  that  Msag*  and  prwcripUfn  supply  tlie 
ftoee  of  written  law. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTIOABLB,  PRACTICAL. 

PoiiibUf  from  tlie  Latin  possum  to  lie  alile,  signifies 
properly  tn  be  able  to  lie  done :  praetieabte^  fniin  prae- 
laee  (0.  TV  nsreise)  signifies  In  be  alile  to  be  put  in 
prmetice:  hence  the  diflvrence  biilweeti  possibU  and 
fractieahUH  the  same  as  between  doineonce,  or  doing 
•i  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  posstbU  which  can- 
not be  called  pracUeabU^  l»ut  what  i*  practicable  must 
in  its  nature  be  poseibU.  The  possible  deiiemls  solely 
on  the  power  of  the  nvent;  'Hotv  can  we,  wiUHmt 
■oppoiiiig  ourselves  uiKler  the  constant  care  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice 
propoition  which  we  find  In  every  great  ctty  between 
thedeatlis  and  birihs  of  its  inliabiianul*— Ado.son. 
The  praetieabU  depends  on  ciicumstanees;  *  He  who 
Would  aim  at  praetieable  things  should  turn  M|ion 
•naying  our  pain,  rather  than  promotiiut  our  sorrow.* — 
BraKLK.  A  child  cannot  say  linw  much  it  is  possible 
mr  hint  to  learn  until  he  has  tried.  Schemes  hnve 
aomi'iimes  every  ilihig  to  leconimend  tliein  to  notice, 
hat  that  which  b  of  the  fint  Importance,  namely,  llieir 
praeUeabilitif. 

Tlie  praetieabU  b  that  which  mny  or  can  be  prae- 
tUsd:  the  praetieal  Is tliat  which  is  to  be  practised, 
the  former  therefore  appliis  tn  tliat  which  men  devise 
to  carry  into  practice ;  the  latter  to  that  which  they 
Bbve  tn  practise :  projectors  outht  to  consider  what  is 
praeticabls;  divines  and  mmalisis  have  lo  consider 
What  is  procC jco/.  The  practical  e  is  opposed  to  the 
impracticabh  ;  thepra«t>eiil  to  the  theoretic  or  snecii- 
latlve ;  '  Practical  cunning  shows  Itself  in  political 
■Mtera.*'  •4otrni. 


MAT,  CAN 
jr«g  If  In  Oerman  m9gtm  u*  wteh,  Greek  polw  to 

Eire,  flt>m  the  cnnnexkin  neti^^^n  wishing  and  com- 
ing with  a  wish ;  can  dery.  es  possibility,  map 
rr\j  and  prnbabtlliy:  be  wfei  lai  sound  limba  con 
tralk ;  but  lie  nay  not  walk  ui     leei  which  are  pro- 


Fnr  who  eaa  match  AchllMil  he  win  am 
Must  yet  be  wore  than  hero,  more  than  man 


Thou  eoasl  not  call  Wm  fttm  the  Stygian  shnrB^ 
But  thou,  alaa!  aiayft  live  to  sutfer  more.— Patv* 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 

Aim  U  In  aU  nrobaMIKy  a  vacation  of  *e«e.  hi  oM 
Gfftmain  Aa»i.  It  la  the  h^me  Which  the  ttiarksmaa 
wbhes  to  reach ;  ll  ia  tiie  thiiig  aimed  ar ;  tlie  |iartl> 
cular  polttt  lo  which  one's  etlorts  are  dirreied  :  which 
is  had  iihvays  lu  view,  and  to  the  aiiainmeiit  «»r  which 
mt^ry  thing  is  laado  tn  bend ;  obijuU  from  llie  Laite 
objectas,  participle  of  ob  and >«ci»  to  lie  in  Uie  way,  ■ 
liMire  vague ;  H  algiiifies  Uie  thing  thai  lli»  hcfiup  oe; 
we  pursue  it  hy  lakiiig  tlie  neceMary  means  lo  cmaia 
it;  it  becomes llie  Iniil  of  our  labtmr;  end  In  the  Im- 
proper tense  of  and  Is  still  more  general,  signlfyins  the 
thing  that  ends  one*s  wislies  and  eiideavmirs ;  n  is  the 
result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  combined  aciinn:  it  B 
llie  consummation  of  a  acliema;  we  uual  take  tki 
proper  measures  to  arrive  at  iL  

It  is  ttw  aim  Of  every  giKid  Christian  to  Bve  m 
peace;  *  Cunning  lias  only  private,  selfiah  mms,  aad 


sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  1 
AuoisoR.  It  is  a  mark  of  duliiess  or  folly  to  act  with- 
oui  an  olfject:  'We  sliould  sufSclenUy  weigh  the  »#- 
jecU  of  our  hope,  wlN^ilier  they  be  such  as  we  mv 
reaminably  expect  from  tlieni  what  wejiropnse  In  tiicff 
friiiilon.*— Addison.  Kvery  vchenie  U  likely  to  fail,  m 
H-hicli  the  means  are  not  ndvquate  to  the  end ,  *  Uter^f 
and  truth  are  inn  In  th<.'mr«lvM  d«>irnbl«,  but  only  * 
tliey  relate  to  a  (hrtlier  «xd.*— Bkekklky. 

We  have  an  aim ;  we  prutMMe  u»  «Mirvelve»  an  s»> 
jret;  we  look  to  the  sad.  An  aisi  !■  auainaMe^aH 
obijict  wortliy,  an  end  Unportauu 


TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

jfiM,  signifying  to  take  aim  (v.  Jliw)^  to  to  4 
one^  view  towards  a  point ;  ponil,  fnmi  tlie  itoaa 
psmt,  figiilllee  lo  direct  the  point  to  any  tidtig ;  IrMl^ 
fkroni  tlie  adjective  Itfael^  stgalAes  to  put  on*  Uiliig  00  a 
level  with  another. 

Jlim  ex|irerses  more  than  the  other  two  worda,  iaat 
iitiif-h  aM  It  di'iiote*  a  dlrectlim  towanls  nMue  mieuli 
prdnt  In  an  ohjecl,  end  the  otheni  im|ilv  dir«-cibi«  to* 
wards  the  whole  objects  tlieiiiselves.  We  aim  at  m 
bird ;  we  peinl  a  cannon  asainst  a  wall ;  w«  Irvel  a 
cannon  at  a  wall.  Poi»trng  la  of  conrse  uml  whfe 
most  pni|irlety  In. reference  Ki  instrnnients  ilml  havb 
INtints ;  ll  is  likewise  a  Im  decisive  aeiioii  tJian  Hthar 
aiming  or  levelling.  A  slick  or  a  finger  may  hapoiated 
ar  a  person,  uierdy  out  of  derisiow;  but  a  Uuw  li 
levelled  <ir  aiMcd  with  an  express  Intern  of  < 


an  act  of  violence ; 
Their  beads  from  aiming  Mows  they  bear  afbr. 
With  clasliing  gauulleia  tlieo  piovoke  Uie  war. 

DaTDBi; 
He  ealls  on  Bncchns,  and  pmponnds  the  |>rlaa: 
The  gmom  his  felkiw-groom  at  bnts  defiea, 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  leveb  with  his  eyea. 

IhiT 


The  same  analegy  to  ke|i«  up  in  their  Sgnrathv^ 
plication. 

The  shnfYs  of  ridicule  are  but  too  ofVen  a>aMd  wtth 
little  efllMrt  agntnst  the  follies  of  fashion;  •Amwbei 
kind  there  Is.  which  alfhnngh  we  d(9ire  fin  Iti^eir.  m 
henltli  and  virtue,  nnd  knowledge,  nevrrthelcM  thn| 
are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  oinr,  but  have  thcii 
further  end  whereunto  tliey  are  referred.' — Nonaaa 
Remarka  which  setni  merely  w point  at  oiliers,  with 
out  being  expreasiy  addrevM^ to  them,  have  always  a 
bad  tendency ; 

The  etory  allly  points  at  you.— Cuiibcbi.aii». 

It  haa  hitherto  been  the  fkte  of  InlMels  tn  te^  their 
batterv  of  sneers,  declamation,  and  mplii^try  agalMC 
the  Christian  religion  only  tn  slrenetlien  tlw  cnnvle- 
tinn  of  its  sublime  truths  in  the  minds  of  mankind  at 
large ;  *  In  cnnteni  plat  Ion  of  which  verity,  St.  iStetorw 
Nazlnnxen,  nliservini;  the  declension  fmni  |r,  littmducea 
in  his  times  by  the  anibition  of  wmie  prelates,  did  vent 
,  that  IteMMis  exclamation,  **  O  Uiai  there  viere  aot  at 


EliQLIBH  STNONYME& 


10  mf  praridmey,  or  any  piefeiwif  la  ptaee  and 
^pvaunisal  «iijnyiiieiit  of  preraipuifctr*  which  eanitta 
wUh  Iw  wirvly  did  not  iii«mii  Ut  leod  aitaiiMt  tlie  «irdi- 
•niicc  of  G<kI,  bui  HgaiiM  Uiat  wliich  latdy  b^pui  to 
be  intouded  ky  men.'— B^aaow. 

TO  AIM,  ABPIB& 

jtm.  Ca.  Mm)  includee  edbna  m  well  at  vlows,  In 

obuining  an  o^^;  ^upir•t  from  m  or  ed  in  or  arter 

apd  spirv  to  breaUie,  ciiuipreheude  viewe,  wkbeiii  aiid 

boiiHs  ttxiblalii  an  objt^L 

We  mitm  ata  certain  propoeed  point,  by  endeavouriHK 
to  isain  it ;  '  Wliether  ^eai  or  iiMiderailon  be  the  pohit 
we  mim  at,  lei  ua  keep  flee  out  (if  the  one,  and  I'mat  out 
af  Um  othur.'— AootaoN.     We  a«prrt  after  iliat  wliicli 
ve  Uiiuk  ourwivea  euUiled  to^  and  flatter  mimdvea 
witb  gauiing;  ^The  aludy  «if  tlM«e  wbo  hi  the  titueof 
0liak«peare  Mjrtrtfd  to  plebeian  learning  waa  laM  upou 
adveauirea,  gianta,  dragon%  and  encliantaMtfiH.*— 
JameiaN. 
Many  nmu  on  at  riehea  and  honour ; 
Ln,  here  Uie  world  is  bilia ;  to  herp  the  end 
To  which  all  men  dti  ainr,  rlcii  to  be  niadi*., 
Bucn  fcace  now  to  be  happy  la  before  thee  laid. 
Bpkisbb. 
I^la  thalocor  bot  few  to  «fptr«  to  a  tbitme^ 
^^tpirUg  to  befnda,  if  angela  fell, 
Aspirimg  lo  be  angeki,  nwa  rebeL— taps. 
We  aiM  at  what  b  attainable  by  ordinary  eflS>rtB; 
we  citpii-e  aAer  what  Is  great  and  uniieual.    An  etnu- 
loue  youth  aim*  at  acquiring  the  esteem  of  hlstfach- 
an;  he  m»pirt»  to  excel  all  Ida  competitors  in  literary 
alUiikmeutfl. 

TSNDENCT,  DRIFF.  SCOPE,  AIM. 
TfcMlney,  from  to  toad,  «ienoies  the  property  of  tend- 
iagbiwnrds  aeifrtain  pobit,  wlilch  ia  Itie  charaeuvfatick 
af  all  llieae  W(»nki,  bnt  this  Is  applied  iHity  \a  tliiiipa; 
and  drifts  from  the  v«*rb  to  iriv;  «e^e,  ft«Mn  the 
Craek  ec^rapai  u»  look ;  and  m'w,  fnmn  the  verb  u» 
^m  <a.  JItm) ;  all  characterize  the  tliou«lils  of  a  p«r- 
aon  kaiking  forwaid  into  futurity,  and  directing  his 
actkHW  in  a  certain  iHiint.  Hfiioe  we  S|ienk  of  the 
Umdemcf  of  certain  priuclptoa  or  practiasa  aa  being  per- 
akious;  the  ititl  of  a  |ieraon*s  ditvouise :  the  scope 
which  he  gives  hmuvlf  either  in  tre4iiiig  of  a  subject, 
•r  in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  perBiin*B  aim  to  excel, 
^  mim  ui  sapplant  antnlier,  and  ilie  like.  The  inuUmai 
ff  iiMMi  wriiings  for  tiie  lia.-Ava-and  twenty  years  lia«i 
^nio  ttnblnge  tlie  minds  of  inen ;  ^  It  is  ihi  wonder  if 
a  great  deal  of  kiKiwIedee,  which  ia  not  capable  of 
pakliif  a  man  wlae,  haa  a  naliirai  Umdemcif  to  make 
ilin  vain  and  armganL*— Addison.  Where  a  iwiwhi 
wants  tlie  oRrvlees  of  another,  whom  he  daree  not 
apeiily  solkft,  he  wiU  diaoover  ills  wishes  by  the  drift 
ff  liisdiecuonie; 

Tills  said,  the  whole  andienoe  soon  fl>nnd  out  his  fMft, 
Tile  convention  was  summoned  In  ftvour  of  Bwilt 

Swift. 
A  man  of  a  coinprphenstva  mind  will  alkiw  himself  Aill 
^K»pe  in  dieesting  his  piann  for  every  alteration  which 
clrenowiaiicea  may  require  wtien  they  come  to  be  de^ 
vekiped ;  •  Merit  in  every  rank  iuu  the  freest  scope  (in 
Siigfaiiull.*— BkAia.  Our  desires  will  natuially  give  a 
^^  to  all  our  uims ;  and  so  long  an  they  nre  bnt  in- 
ttpcent,  tJiqr  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to 
fBBTtioii: 

Raeh  nobler  o/m,  repressed  by  king  eontml, 
Mow  sinks  at  last  or  feeb[y  uiaiis  the  miil. 

GOLOSIIITB. 

OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 

Oijftt,  \n  Latin  oUeetus,  paftlci|ile  of  stjieio  to  He 
in  the  way,  si|snifle«  tlie  thlnif  ihal  Ilea  in  one's  way ; 
tmi4*TU  111  liatin  mmhirttu*,  |»artiriple  of  smHiefo  lo  lie 
■swfT,  tfigiiilVsi  the  thing  forming  tlw*  criHinilwork. 

Tlic  ohjfKt  |m(M  ilvcif  forwaril ;  the  smbiret  in  In  the 
kark-grTNind  r  we  iHitire  tlie  ohjfret ;  we  tHwrve  or  re. 
^vt  nil  tlie  MMfif^t :  otj-cts  are  MHi«IMe :  ilie  sHhj  ct 
la  alticeclier  liiiHi'Tlii.it :  lli<>  eye,  tlie  ear,  aiul  all  tin* 
aeoees,  are  ocriipieil  wiili  the  tmrrouiHliiif  abjt^.t* . 
Hie  lueiiiuiy,  tlw  JudgHNein,  and  Uie  iuingliiatioN  are 


supplied  with  guijteU  iuiiahia  !•  the  natura  of  Um 
operations. 

Wlieii  otjeU  la  taken  Ihr  that  which  la  InteUccmaL 
it  renins  a  similar  signiflcatkni ;  U  is  tlie  thing  that 
presenlB  itself  to  tJie  mind ;  it  is  seen  by  the  niiiid*a 
eye :  the  niJ^'sct,  on  tlie  contrary.  Is  ibnt  which  iiiiiai 
be  Mouylit  for,  and  when  found  it  engages  the  menial 
IKiwera :  hence  we  nay  an  olgeet  of  coni>ideraiion,  an 
objaet  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ;  a  subject  or 
retlecilon,  a  sulfject  of  mature  deliberation,  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  the  rtijctt  of  arlef,  of  ianientntlon,  aii4 
lite  like.  Wiien  the  mind  becomes  d'wiracied  by  too 
ftreal  a  multiplicity  of  object*,  it  can  fix  itsi'lf  cm  no 
one  iiidividnai  object  witli  sufllcieni  steadine>s  to  talce 
a  survey  of  it;  in  like  manner,  if  a  cliiki  liave  too  many  t^ 
objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exc^cl^e  of  Its  powers,  II 
Will  acquire  a  faniiilarlty  with  none ; 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  Is  God  and  tnith, 
Burns  like  some  nbaenl  and  impatient  youtli. 
To  join  the  okjut  of  iiis  warm  desires.— Jkn  vita. 
ReHgkni  and  polli;cks  are  InierBaling,  but  deHcaie  raft* 
jecU  of  diaoiMion ;  *  Ttie  hymna  and  odes  (of  the  1^ 
spired  wi Iters)  excel  tliose  delivered  down  in  us  by  thi 
Greeks  and  luaiians,  hi  the  poetry  as  much  b«  In  thf 
raf^sct.^'-ADDiaoK. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

JKotter  and  materials  are  both  derived  frooi  the  sama 
soarce,  namely,  the  Latin  materia^  wiiich  comes  in  aM 
probability  from  inattfr,  because  mailer^  from  whie^ 
every  thing  is  made,  acta  in  tlie  pnNiuciion  of  bndieg 
like  a  mother;  subject,  in  Latin  ««^*«ctitM,  parlicifda 
of  su/jieio  to  lie,  stitnifles  tlie  tiling  lying  under  aac 
foriuiiig  tlie  IbiiiMlation. 

MtUtar  iu  the  pliyslofti  AppUcation  is  taken  for  al 
that  conip<ises  tlie  sensible  worhl  in  dUUiictloii  frooa 
that  which  isiipiritual,or<lisceniibleonly  by  the  ihiiik- 
iiig  (Hciihy ;  lieiice  matter  ia  always  oiipfi«ud  to  niind. 

In  recard  to  materials  It  is  taken  in  an  indivisibia 
aii  well  as  a  general  sense ;  the  whole  universe  Is  said 
to  be  com|Kl^eli  of  matter^  though  iKit  of  materieda; 
*  It  set'iiia  pntbable  to  me,  ihat  God  In  the  beginning 
formed  matter  in  solid,  Itaid,  Impenetrable,  movenMa 
imrticl*;*.*— Xkwton.  On  the  oilier  hand,  materialat 
coimisr  of  those  parttenlar  pnnsnf  «ui/<  r  which  aerv« 
for  the  arliflcini  production  of  objects ;  *■  Tlie  materiaU 
of  that  building  very  fortunately  ranged  tJiemselvca 
into  that  delicate  order  that  It  must  be  vary  great 
chance  that  parts  i  hem.*— Tili^tkon.  Matter  ia  raid^ 
of  tlmae  things  which  are  the  natnral  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair  ooiMlst  of  maU- 
rialst  because  they  are  works  of  art ;  but  a  plant,  a 
tree,  an  animal  bi'idy,  coiiKlst  of  moUsr,  becauae  tJiey 
are  ihe  productions  of  natnre. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  mnral  applt- 
caikm  is  very  siniibir :  the  matter  wlilch  compni*ea  « 
moral  discourse  Is  what  emanarcs  from  the  author. 
The  materiah  are  tlioee  with  which  one  la  furnished 
bv  otliers.  Tlie  style  of  simie  wriien  Is  so  Indtflbreoi 
il'iat  lliey  diagracc  the  matter  by  the  manner ; 
Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men  1  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copkais  maUer  of  my  song.--Mf  kToa. 
PeriodfenI  writers  are  furnished  with  materials  far 
their  iinidnciions  out  of  the  daily  occurrences  in  tha 
polhical  and  moral  w«>rfct ,  *  Simple  Meas,  tlie  arale- 
rtolM  of  all  our  kiHtwMfte,  are  siigKesied  to  tlie  mind 
onlv  bv  sensaiion  and  reflection.*— Locrk.  '  Tiie  prtn- 
ri|ial  matrriifts  of  our  r<imfort  or  unea*ine«is  lie  withia 
nnna^lves.*— BtAia.  Writers  of  diciionarlee  endea 
vour  to  ooinpress  as  iiinch  matter  at  rmsKlbie  Into  a 
soiall  space ;  Uiey  draw  tlieir  materiaU  from  other 
wrl'ers. 

Motter  M>ema  to  bear  the  same  rebitlon  to  suhjset 
as  the  will  lie  do*^  to  any  iNirlicnlar  |inft«  aa  it  rewfiecta 
moral  obieris:  the  sa'jrct  is  the  inmndwork  of  tlia 
mattrr ;  the  mutter  U  that  which  flows  oi>l  of  tiw 
sMbircl :  the  matter  \f  that  whirh  we  iret  by  llic  fore* 
of  IrivenihHi :  tlie  safj^xt  Is  I'  at  which  oflbrs  itself  to 
aollce :  many  penionn  may  therefore  have  a  smkf/tl . 
n-lio  have  no  watter,  tUnt  is,  notlilnc  hi  tliHr  own  a 
riIimIk  \vhlrh  ihev  win  nflbr  hy  way  cif  llhimrailni  thia 
anH^t  i.  bill  It  is  not  |M>.mlble  in  haw  matter  wIiImniI 
a  nobjfrt :  hence  the  WonI  matirr  Is  Ifiken  tor  the  snb> 
stdiir**,  niNl  for  hat  whfch  hwilwtaniiMl  ;  the  ir«A7«ct 
la  taken  for  that  which  engages  Uie  aueotion ;  wa 
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mMk^t^nAjmt  of  eonvrnndna  tnd «i«ll«r for de- 

UberaticHi ;  a  Butrject  of  Inquiry,  a  waiter  cif  curkwiiy. 

MaikiM  ill  a  Imrbanwa  aiate  aflbrd  but  UtUe  mUUr 

worthy  Ui  ba  recorded  in  biaiory ; 
Wbetiee  luoiUed  headlong  fVniii  (he  height  of  life, 
Tbey  furubb  wMUm-  for  Uie  tragkk  uuae. 

Tuosiaoii. 

People  who  live  a  aecluded  life  and  in  a  contracted 
•pliere  have  but  few  aubjuU  tii  occupy  Uieir  alUfiiUon ; 
•Love  liaih  Midi  a  »tn>iig  virtual  fuice  iJial  when  li 
ftitensUi  on  a  fttmtlut  aibitU  it  aeu  the  Imaguiaiioii 
f  at  a  etraoffe  at  of  wurking/— Uowkj*. 

TO  ALLUDE,  REF£B,  HINT,  SUGGEST. 

JIUmU^  111  Latin  •Umd»^  Is  compoundfd  oT  a<  or  ait 
and  Imdo  Ut  »|N>n,  tlwi  i«,  Ui  «ay  any  thing  in  a  sportive 
or  cumory  iimniier ;  refer^  In  Latin  rrfero^  vignitfea  to 
bring  back,  that  lis  to  lirliig  back  a  pervou'a  ircollec- 
tioii  to  any  Kubj«ci  by  an  iiidirect  mehllon  of  it;  Atiii 
nay  very  piobably  be  clwngad  f'niui  kmi  or  Ae4mtf,  in 
OeimauAi«ten,digiiilVing  to  onivey  fnMU  behind,  or 
In  an  obMure  manlier ;  auggtt^  in  Latin  ngfettua^ 
participle  of  ««/^«rv,  u  coni|NNinded  of  smk  and  germ 
to  bring  under  or  near,  and  itigiilfitttf  to  bring  Ibrwani 
In  an  hidlrecl  or  canual  manner. 

To  aUnd»  hi  not  en  direct  a«  to  rffer^  but  it  ia  niore 
clear  and  piMiiive  than  either  hint  ur  suggest 

We  iolUiU  til  a  circiiiiMtance  liy  Introducing  aonie- 
thing  ciiiiatkraliy  allied  to  it  -,  we  refer  In  an  event  by 
cxpre«ly  hiinMliicing  it  into  one**  Jiaotunie ;  we  kint 
at  a  pera»n'«  intenOoiia  by  darkly  insinuating  what 
nay  piMaibly  hapiien ,  we  syggeet  an  idea  by  tome 
poetical  expm»iiim  relative  to  it. 

There  are  fVequeiit  aUueiuns  in  the  Bible  to  the 
euatonw  and  niaiineni  of  the  Eadi ;  *■  I  need  mil  inform 
my  reader  tliat  the  author  of  Hudibras  allude*  to  Uibi 
•iraiigi*  qiialhy  In  that  ctild  climate,  when,  vfiuaklnf  of 
abstracted  niiiimM  ckMhed  in  a  vitfible  eliape,  he  adda 
that  apt  »iihlle,  *'  Like  wiirdd  cttngeard  in  noitlierii 
air.**  *— Addimon.  li  ia  nece8«ary  m  refer  lo  ceruiii 
pamagea  of  a  work  wiien  we  do  not  eipreft«ty  copy 
them  :  *  TlKwe  cauiiea  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to, 
and  not  to  any  proituctions  nut  of  noiliing.'— Bukn^^t. 
It  i«  innstly  bftlcr  in  conver»aiinn  lo  be  entirely  Mileiit 
«pon  a  Mibjeci,  tliaii  in  Aint  at  what  canmil  be  entirely 
czphtined;  *  It  la  Aielad  Umt  Augustus  had  in  miiMl 
to  restore  tlic  coniuHmwealth.'— CuwBKRi.ANn.  Many 
Improvements  have  owed  their  origin  u>  snme  ideas 
easunlly  smggested  in  iliecourse  of  conversation ;  *  This 
Image  of  misery,  in  tlie  puni«hineiit  of  Tanlalus,  wai 
perhaps  origliially  sugresud  lo  auuic  poet  by  the  €i>n- 
diKt  of  his  patmii.*-^ouNsoii. 

JiUadt  and  rrfer  are  always  said  with  regard  to 
things  Umt  liave  positively  happened,  and  mostly  such 
as  are  Indifferent ;  Ats(  and  suggest  have  mostly  a 
personal  relation  to  ililngs  that  are  precaiious.  The 
whole  drift  of  a  dincinirse  is  smuetlnies  nnintelligihle 
for  want  of  kiMiwiiig  what  Is  alluded  lo ;  althf>ush 
many  |iersuns  and  incideois  are  referred  to  with  their 
pioptfr  names  and  dales,  it  is  tlie  part  of  llie  slan- 
derer lo  k*nl  at  thlngft  diser»^itable  lo  amiitier,  when 
he  does  not  dare  tospenk  ofKnly ;  and  lo  suggest  doubts 
of  his  veracity  wlikli  lie  cannot  po^tively  cbarfs. 

TO  HINT.  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSINUATE 
Hiut^  V.  Fo  ulluds ;  suggest^  «.  TV  allude ;  to  inii- 
muU  is  in  make  one  i atisratc,  (»r  sptrtlally  acquainted 
with,  to  communicate  one's  innut  inward  tlnrnghta; 
imsiuuatsy  fnuii  the  Latin  sinus  Uie  buoom,  is  to  inlro- 
dttoe  gently  lnti>  tlie  mind  of  anotlier. 

All  iheiie  terms  tieiHrte  iiMilrect  eipreBsb)ns  of  what 
passes  in  one*s  ihwii  mind.  We  hint  at  a  thing  fn>m 
ftar  and  uncertainly ;  we  suggest  a  thing  from  pru- 
dence and  niodesiv ;  we  inlimeUe  a  tiling  from  inde- 
cision ;  a  thing  is  taaiuuatsd  from  artiAee.  A  persim 
win  wants  u>  get  at  tiie  cimaln  knowkNigR  of  any  dr- 
euinsiance  himis  at  it  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
llioiie  who  can  give  hlin  tlie  information ;  a  man  wIki 
will  iMH  offend  otheri  by  an  assumption  of  superimir 
wi>«dom,  suggests  hln  ideas  on  a  subject  instead  of 
aettiii^  thetu  forth  with  eonflilence ;  when  a  person's 
mind  is  ntil  made  up  on  any  future  action,  he  only  r«- 
timatss  what  may  be  done ;  he  wlio  has  any  ihhia 
QOmsive  10  couuuunieau  to  another.  wUl  chuooe  to 


huimmats  it,  rather  than  declare  It  In  esprev 
Mints  are  tlnowu  out ;  they  are  frequeuUy  '  - 
laed  OS  broken ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afVaid  to  atrffce, 
Just  AiNt  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.^Pof«. 
Suggestions  are  oOered ;  tiiey  are  fruqueuUy  icnMl 
idle  or  lU  grounded; 

We  wiMt  Buggssi  to  the  people,  in  what  hotiad 
Ho  stiU  bath  held  thmii.— SiiAKsrBAiiK. 
/attsiaCisiw  are  given,  and  are  elllier  slight  or  broad; 
*T  is  Heav'n  itself  tliai  points  out  an  hereafi0, 
And  iniimaUs  eleriiiiy  Ui  man.— Aooicon. 
imMtmaiiffns  are  tlirowu  out;  Uiey  are  ominiooly d*> 
signaled  as  slanderous,  nialiguani,  and  the  like:  'LM 
It  wit  be  tlumglit  that  what  is  liere  vaid  nuiuumtss  nag 
tldiig  to  Uie  discredit  of  Greek  and  Latin  criucMa.'-* 
WsJiauaTON.  ^ 

To  Aioi  Is  taken  eltiier  In  a  bod  or  an  indifticnt 
sense ;  it  is  commimly  rrsorifd  tt»  by  laie-bearets,  niir 
Clilef-uiakenu  and  all  wlm  want  to  talk  of  muie  ihoa 
Uiey  km»w:  it  is  rarely  neceoMry  to  i  ave  recoarae  le 
himU  In  lieu  of  piwUtve  inquliiKH  and  deeJaratnNHS  un- 
less the  leriH  be  used  in  repaid  to  maiieis  of  scienea 
or  nioiais,  when  it  designates  kmse  tlMiuglits,  casualy 
offered,  ill  disiiiicllon  tiom  tisHie  which  are»y»tewar 
tiaeil  and  lormally  piwented :  upon  tbfa>  itrtHitMi,  a  di» 
tingnlshed  female  writer  of  thtf  piesarnt  day  uwdtstlj 
eiiiiiles  her  book,  ^  Hints  lowaiib  fiimiing  tbe  Cha- 


racter of  a  Y<Niii|  Piincess.'  To  amggtat  is  iKk 
used  ill  llieRiMid  iJian  tin*  bad  seni«:  while  fMiesv- 
sresls  doubis,  querieis  difficulttes,  or  liupniveuMsiMs  la 
matters  of  opinion,  it  to  irnly  hindable,  iiantculaily  ibr 
yiMing  persims ;  but  to  suggest  any  Hung  to  Ibe  di»> 
advantage  <if  anotlwr  Is  even  wonw  than  lo  S|ii«k  H 
of  him  ofienly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  weU  at  ill- 
nature.  To  nttiMsi*  is  taken  either  in  a  pmd  or  aa 
iiidilfitrent  sense :  It  comntonly  iiaMca  between  rda- 
lives  or  |«nMMHi  closely  connected,  in  the  ciMnmunka- 
tioii  of  UHfir  half-formed  iuteHikNW  or  of  doMbifiil  i»> 
teillKeiice;  but  KoimamuaU  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  it  to  the  resnuice  of  an  artful  and  maligMat 
enemy  to  wound  Uie  repiilatinii  of  anrrilier,  wlmui  hi 
does  not  dare  opniily  lo  accmie.  A  porstHi  is  said  la 
take  a  A«i*(,  to  f<4low  a  suggsation^  lo  icoeive  aa  nli- 
SMlisii,  to  dtoregard  an  iMsiaaatiM. 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Refrnr^  fmm  the  Latin  re  and  fara^  aignilies  literaBf 
to  bring  back;  and  rtUte,  fnmi  the  |Miniciple rrlstev 
of  Uie  same  verb,  signifies  lirouaht  back :  the  form* 
is,  tlierelcNe,  transitive,  and  the  latter  iniraimttvau 
One  refers  a  |ierson  to  a  Uihic;  one  tiling  rrfsrw,  tlMg 
is,  refara  a  peraon,  to  another  tiling :  one  thing  reUlaat 


'to,  related^  to  anotlier.  To  refer  Is  an  ariatraiy 
it  deimids  U|Min  tlie  will  of  an  individual ;  we  map 
refer  a  pemm  lo  any  |sirt  of  a  volume,  or  to  any  work 
we  please :  to  relate  to  a  cemdlti«inal  act,  it  depends  oa 
the  nature  of  thiiin:  untfaiiig  rtlatsa  to  nwither  wick- 
mit  some  point  or  accnniance  bHween  the  two;  or* 
tlmvraphy  relutea  Ui  grammar,  that  is,  bv  beiuc  a  pait 
of  tiie  itramniaiical  science.  Hence  It  arises  that  rr/cr, 
when  enifilnyed  iWr  UiliigR,  to  coniiiKNily  said  of  cir- 
cumstanci's  that  carry  the  memory  Kt  events  or  cir* 
cnmsiaiices;  relate  is  said  of  iliititfs  tlmt  have  a  na- 
tural ctniiiextnn :  the  religioiis  festivato  and  cereuitHiiei 
of  tlie  Roman  Ontholicks  have  all  a  referenea  to  Mioie 
events  that  liaji|K;nHl  in  tlie  early  nerhids  of  Gliria- 
tinnity;  <Our  SavionrV  words  (in  hto  senium  on  Um 
iiMMiiit)  all  rrfrr  to  tlie  Pharisees'  way  of  speaking.'— 
SouiH.  The  iifrtes  and  observations  at  tiae  f  nd  of  a 
biN>k  relate  to  wlint  has  befii  iiiiierted  in  tlie  text; 
*  Homer  artfully  Iiit«rwcave8«  In  the  several  snereeriing 
parts  of  his  imcm,  an  ncciHiiil  of  evrry  thing  nialeriai 
wliiQh  relaUs  to  hto  princ<'S.*-*-ADiM8iiii. 

Refer  and  reiale  carry  lis  twick  to  tlmt  wMck  any 
be  very  distant :  but  respect  and  regard  turn  our  viewa 
to  tliat  which  to  near.  The  okj«^t  of  tin*  actioHs  nf 
referring  and  reUuing  i*  imlircctiy  ncK-d  iipiNi,  aai 
ciniseqiiciitl^  stands  in  the  obliqiHs  ca>K ;  wi>  rr/er  to 
an  object ;  a  Uiint  rs/<ii««  U»  an  ohj<«ct :  but  Um?  i thjeet 
of  the  actitm  reapeet  end  regard  is  dirt«ily  r«cu-d  Uinn, 
tlierefore  it  stands  In  the  aircusaiive  or  nbjt<ciivi*  case : 
to  reapeU  or  regard  a  thine,  mil  to  n  Ihint.  Wlmt  rw- 
,  aascis  oomprdKMto  Ui  it  luoia  than  What  roCotes.    Tm 
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$lMt»r»$pea;  bot  to  n^ieC  Is  not  alwftys  to  re- 
Ut§:  the  fornifr  iiicludei  every  ipcelet  nt  affinity  or 
aecoittaiic« :  Uie  latter  only  tJwt  wlik-h  flows  out  of 
the  propenws  aiid  ctrcuiiwiances  of  tliiii6« :  wlieii  a 
number  of  ol^ecis  are  brouglit  Uigeiiier,  which  fitly 
MsuciUff,  aiid  properiy  rdute  ilie  one  to  ihe  tiilier,  ihey 
Ibrin  a  fraud  whole,  as  hi  tiie  ca«e  of  any  Klentitlck 
work  which  Is  digested  Into  a  system;  when  aH  tlie 
Ineidenial  circvmstaiices  whicli  retpect  either  moral 
principles  or  moral  conduct  are  pioperly  weiished,  Uiey 
wUI  enable  one  lo  rorni  a  Just  Judgement. 

R€Mf9€i  is  mid  of  oldcets  in  general;  rtrard  roortly 
of  tliat  whicli  enters  into  tlw  feelings :  laws  rt§peei 
llie  general  welfare  of  the  comiiiuiiity ;  *  Rellgloii  is  a 
pkiasure  to  the  mind,  as  resjteeu  |iniciiee.'--^tiTii. 
Tin:  due  adniiiiiiitration  of  ilie  lawarnyar^  liiekap- 
piiicsi  of  Uie  indivlitual ;  '  What  I  have  said  rcgwrda 
•niv  the  vaiu  part  of  the  sex.*— AnnisoH. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 
Utosrt  Is  the  Latin,  and  return  Um  English  wor4 : 
die  fonner  is  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  tlie 
Intier  in  geiwral  ca»es:  they  are  alliKl  to  each  oiJiisr  in 
the  moral  appiicniion ;  a  siealcer  reverts  b)  what  has 
allvady  passed  im  a  preceding  dny :  he  rtinrnh  after  a 
tflicressioii  to  the  Ihrend  of  his  discotirse:  we  inny 
always  mert  to  gonieiliiug  dilfercnt,  tlKHigh  more  nr 
less  coiiiieoied  wkh  that  which  we  are  dlMuskitig ;  we 
always  rtUsm  b»  that  which  we  have  left :  we  turn  lo 
aoMleiMiig  by  reoerUng  Ut  it ;  we  continue  the  same 
thing  by  vtturui»j  to  it; 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spntie«  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame, 

Will  bacic  rgoert  on  the  iuveulor's  biAd. 

SWRbKT. 

One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  ensc  and  fulness 

Revels  secure,  and  Htiidly  tellx  herself 

The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  more.— Rows. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

OUmce,  pmbably  fW>m  the  Teutonick  glaentien  to 
tfrine,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  apfiear  tike  a  ray  of 
H^ht  in  an  obtlqne  direction :  eltude  has  tiie  same 
geiK^ral  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  article  (o.  To 
mlimtle). 

Tliese  terms  are  nearly  allied  in  the  sense  of  lndl. 
teetly  referring  to  any  objeci,  eitlier  in  written  or 
irerbal  ditnourse :  but  flaitee  expreMes  a  cursory  and 
iBUsitt  action ;  al/«4<e,  sinifHy  nn  indirect  but  undis- 
gttisfd  action:  ill-natnreii  railrbis  are  |ierpetiially 
gWmcinrI  the  follies  and  iiillniHiieMuf  individuals; 
^Entering  upim  hin  disctiurse,  SfieraK's  says  he  doe« 
am  believe  any  of  the  most  oimirk  genius  can  censure 
kioi  for  talkiiig  up«m  »iich  a  subject  (ilie  iiiimoiiaiiry 
of  the  aotti)  ac  such  a  time  (that  of  death).  This  pa«- 
■Vee,  I  itnnk,  evidently  glamce*  upim  Arintoplmnes, 
Who  writ  a  cinnedy  on  iturpive  to  ridicule  the  Ahir 
eoiirMS  of  timi  divine  plilliisophcr.*— Addisom.  The 
flcripuiies  are  full  of  •UMtiana  to  the  manners  and 
cusinme  of  the  Eaitiernrt;  'Tlie  oiitlmr,  in  Uio  wlioie 
coufM  of  his  ptiein,  has  iulliiite  oUtMne  \n  places  of 
BcriDluie.*— AoMsoN.  He  whii  attempts  to  write  an 
epiiome  of  universal  hintory  roust  take  but  a  baity 
g^itatM  at  the  must  Important  events. 

GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 
The  gUmpee  Is  the  acrton  of  the  oiiject  appearing  to 
tlie  eye;  Uie  Wsses  is  the  action  of  tlie  eye  eeekirw 
the  oliject:  mie  catches  a  glimvee  of  an  nhject :  one 
casts  a  iristtre  at  an  object :  the  latter  tlierefore  is  piT>- 
perly  tlie  means  for  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  the 
end '  we  get  a  glimpee  by  menus  of  a  glttmee.  Tin* 
gUmpee  Is  tin*  hastv,  inipHrf^t,  and  sudden  view 
wMeh  we  get  of  an  object :  the  gUmee  is  tlie  ha-ty  and 
Imperftet  view  which  we  takeof  «n«li|ect:  ilie  former 
may  depend  u|mmi  a  variety  of  circuni*taiie«« ;  tlie 
toiler  drfieiids  upon  the  will  of  the  agent.  We  ran 
iddiHH  di»  uHire  than  get  a  glimpet  of  nlijects  In  n  rar- 
iia«K  that  li  i«tiiig  with  rapidity:  •  Of  itic  sinie  wi:h 
wliich  practice  has  not  ac  innintcd  no,  we  ynnrch  n 
giimpee^  we  diwcern  n  (loint,  and  regnlnte  the  rest  by 
iMMiHi  aiMl  by  AiMv.*— Johnson.    When  we  do  mil 


wish  to  be  observed  Id  look,  we  take  but  a  planes  of 

an  object ; 

Here  paaion  flrM  I  felt. 
Commotion  strange !  lo  alt  enj<iymeiiis  else 
Su|ieriour  uniiiov\l;  liere  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of.  beauty's  powerful  Wanes. 

MlLTOA 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 
Tneinuatt  (c.  To  hint)  and  wgratiate,  from  graivM 
gratei'ul  or  acceptable,  are  einployed  to  exprewi  Ihe  en- 
deavour to  gain  favour;  but  tliey  ditler  in  the  circuin- 
^unices  of  Ihe  action.  A  person  who  ineinn^et  adopts 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will  of  another ;  but 
he  who  tngratiaUs  adopts  unariificial  lofans  to  coii- 
I'.iliale  gixMi  will.  A  person  of  iiiiiiiiuntiiig  inaniiei* 
Winn  uiM)ii  unotlier  imperceptibly,  even  iso  as  to  con' 
vert  dislike  hito  attacnment;  a  pertMni  with  ingra- 
tiating manners  {irocures  good  will  by  a  permanent 
iniercourbc.  Insinuate  and  ingratiate  di&r  in  tlie 
motive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  the  action :  tlie  motive 
in,  in  b(Hh  canes,  self  interest;  but  tlie  fonner  is  un« 
lawful,  and  the  latter  alluwable  In  propoMiun  as  tlie 
object  to  be  attained  by  anoiher's  favour  is  base,  m>  is 
it  iiecenary  U*  4iave  recourse  to  ineinnativn:  *At  the 
isle  of  Rlie  he  ineinnated  himself  inui  the  very  good 
crace  of  the  Dnkc  of  Buckingham.'— Ulakshdor. 
Willie  the  object  b>  be  attained  is  that  wiiicb  u<ny  be 
avowed,  ingratiating  will  serve  tlie  purptme ;  '  My 
resniuiion  was  now  to  ingratiate  nlv^elf  with  niea 
wliOi$e  reputation  was  established.'— Joiinion.  Low 
persons  ineinuate  ttieniHilves  into  the  fiivour  of  tlielf 
snperiours,  in  order  to  ohiaiii  an  influence  over  them: 
it  is  cnmninndahle  in  a  young  pervou  to  wish  to  tngra- 
tiate  himself  with  those  wlm  are  enUUed  to  liis  eaieen 
and  respect. 

InsrnvaU  may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents ;  iiigraiiaie  is  always  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent.  Water  will  iiiirmvats  ithclf  into  every 
body  that  is  in  liie  stnallesi  degree  |N>roii8 ;  '  The  same 
cbaracler  of  despoiisin  tnsinuated  itself  into  every 
ci»urt  of  Eurojie.'— Bi'RKie.  There  are  few  peraone 
of  so  much  apatiiy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  auotlier,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into  their 
favour. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION 
These  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or  such  remarks 
as  are  din'cted  towards  an  individual ;  but  the  former 
ia  less  direct  and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  The 
ineinaation  always  deals  In  half  words  ;  the  rejlectian 
ia  cmnmoiily  open.  They  are  botii  tevelled  at  the  in- 
dividual  with  no  g«Nid  intent:  but  the  ineinaation  h 
genfral,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey  any  unfa^ 
viNirable  seniiment;  Uie  rffieelien  is  panicuhir,  and 
comiiioiiiy  imsses  between  iuiimates,  and  persons  lift 
clfwe  coirnexion. 

The  iMstJiiuUttm  respects  the  honour,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  intellectual  wortli,  of  the  oi>jeGt ;  *  The 
pri'jiidiced  adii:irer8  of  tiie  ancients  are  very  aiigrvat 
the  least  ineinnation  that  iliey  had  any  idea  of  our  baiw 
lianins  ungl-cisnedy.'— Twtsi.io.  The  nJUction  re- 
s|H:cts  the  pariirnlHr  condncl  or  fediitgii  of  an  indi- 
vidual inwaids  another;  *The  ill  nainrtHi  man  gives 
utterance  b>  refiecUine  which  a  good  naiured  maa 
„llfle,i/_Ai>Disos.  Envious  people  throw  out  ni«<- 
naationt  to  tlie  dispa^^EClnent  of  others,  whose  inerili 
iliey  dare  not  openly  qnesiion ;  when  friends  quarrel, 
lliey  deal  lai^ely  in  njleaisne  on  the  past. 

PERTINENT.  RELEVANT. 
Perthsnl^  fW»m  the  Latin  pertineo  to  pertain  or  ap- 
pertain, sixniAes  belonging  or  relating  to  any  subject  la 
hand ;  relerant^  fVom  the  Latin  relera  lo  relieve  or  aa- 
Hist,  Kianifles  coining  in  sid  or  support  of  a  snbjeolk 
Remarks  are  pertinent  wiien  they  \nmr  on  any  ques- 
ibin,  and,  on  tiie  other  hand,  they  are  impertinent 
when  tliey  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the  question; 
*  Here  I  shall  i«feni  n  little  to  diuress,  hut  yon  wilt  by- 
aiid  by  And  it  pertmejil/— Bacom.  Matter  in  a  dla» 
course  and  arguments  nre  rrt-oant,  wlien  lliey  serva 
(O  strengthen  a  caiiso,  and,  on  the  oihcr  hsnd,  ihry  are 
irrlesant  When  Ihev  In  no  wine  answer  itiU  end; 
'  Hnviiig  simwed  yon  that  we  dilfer  alioni  the  nieauiiif 
of  Scripture,  and  are  like  to  do  so,  certainty  Uieia 


f:N6LfSH  STNORTM£0. 


Mght  lo  be  II  rate  or  ■  jo4|«  between  iit,  to  determine 
our  differences,  or  et  leoat  to  make  our  pmbaikuM 
end  eryuiiienia  re/«»MU.**-K.  CBAaLKS  {Letter  tsJt. 
JfemdtrMB^.  What  li  rele0«iic  Is  iherelbre,  piopurly 
•peakiuf,  tliat  wlUcto  mptrUmtmi^  ao  ae  to  aid  a  cauae. 

TO  LABOUIL  TAKB  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 
U8£  ENDEAVOUR. 

L^owr^  in  Latin  Ja^er,  comes,  In  all  probability, 
ftoni  Uho  to  falter  or  faint,  because  takovr  causes  faliii- 
■ess ;  u>  <aJk«  ^atiis  is  to  expose  oneself  to  tlui  paiut 
and  to  fke  ilie  iroubU  is  to  impose  tJie  trmkU;  tmdea 
tear,  v.  To  endeaoomr. 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  necessity  for  a 
painful  exertion :  but  to  labour  {v.  fTerA)  expreaes 
more  than  Ui  take  pains,  and  this  more  than  to  lata 
Woukle;  to  u§9  endeavour  excludes  (evwy  idea  of  pain 
or  inconvenience :  great  difficulties  inuei  be  conquered ; 
great  perAwtiMi  or  eorrecuieas  requires  paint ;  a  c»n- 
cern  Ui  tileast  will  {tive  trouble;  bui  we  use  endea- 
•ssr*  wherever  any  object  Is  to  be  obtained,  or  any 
duty  to  be  perftinned.  ^J*o  labour  b  either  a  corimreal 
or  a  mental  actimi ;  lo  take  peine  is  principally  an 
effort  of  the  mind  or  the  attention ;  to  take  trouble  is 
la  etTtirt  eitlier  of  the  body  or  miml :  a  faithful  minis, 
ter  of  llie  Gtwpel  lakoure  lo  instil  Christian  principles 
Into  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  Uw 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make  between 
them :  when  a  child  is  properly  sensible  of  the  value 
•f  luiprovemenl,  he  will  take  the  utmost  paine  to  pro- 
W  by  U)e  Instruction  of  the  masier :  lie  who  is  tnti  in- 
dolent to  take  the  trouble  to  make  his  wUiies  known 
to  lh<ise  wiio  would  ccmiply  with  them,  cannot  expect 
others  Ui  trouble  iliemselves  with  Inqniring  inu>  their 
Becewliles :  a  good  name  is  of  sucii  value  to  every 
van  thai  lie  ought  to  net  his  best  eudeaeoure  to  pre- 
•erve  It  nnbleniished  ;  *  They  (the  Jewii)  were  fain  to 
Uke  paine  to  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness :  and 
k  cost  tliem  labour  and  violence  to  becouM!  miserable.* 
—South.  *A  good  conscience  hath  always  enough  to 
reward  Itself,  though  the  success  Dill  not  out  acconliiig 
Id  the  merit  of  the  sadsavsur.'—IlowKL. 

WORK,  LABOUR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY,  TASK, 
H^vrA,  in  Saxon  wcere,  Greek  ipyew%  comes  doubtless 
ftom  the  Hebrew  J->K  to  weave ;  labour,  in  Latin 
la^sr,  slcnUies  the  same  as  In  tiw  preceding  article  (v. 
TV  iabomr\ ;  toil  Is  pmbnUy  connected  with  to  tiU  : 
dniij^ffrf  IS  conneeted  wkh  drv>  "linifylng  painful 


or  of  art  an«  OMCbanical  ekill;  aaiiieviit 
of  the  artlsl  and  artisan ; 

O,  Oilmt  of  creation !  last  and  best 
Of  ail  God's  worke  !  creature,  in  whom  exeete 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd« 
Holy,  divine,  gwid,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  lust !— Miltur. 
Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  stonm  akwe, 
But  fell  the  approaclies  of  too  varM  a  suii.~Pom 
Operation  (v.  Action)  denotes  the  act  of  aptrutiuf 
and  Is  a  combined  exertiim,  being  the  effect  of  iiieiliod 
and  skill ;  as  in  tlie  case  ol'  the  suigeon,  wim  perfonna 
an  operation;  or  u  natural  process,  as  the  operaU^u 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vefetatbti      - «      - 


laiive  pahiUiig,  wlth<iMt  the  assistance  of  matiual  ope- 
rattou,  ean  never  attain  to  perlecthm,  but  shtthfidiy 
languishes:  $nr  It  waamit  with  bistinvue ikai  ApeUee 
performed  his  mihle  uorke  — Dktdkiu    '  Tiiere  are  bi 


ITffrfr  Is  the  general  term,  as  Inchidlng  that  which 
ealls  tor  the  exertion  of  our  strength:  /o^iwrdiflbrs 
ftwn  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required ;  it  Is  hard 
•sr*:  toil  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of  painfull 
aeitlon:  dmdgerp  implies  ■  mean  and  degradii« 
work  I 

The  Mrellng  time 

With  la*e«r  drudfee  out  the  palnAil  day.—RowB. 
Bvery  member  of  society  most  work  for  his  support, 
if  he  IS  not  In  Independent  circumstances,  the  poor 
tie  obligv^  to  labour  for  their  dally  nubsislenoe;  some 
are  compelled  ui  toil  Incewantly  for  the  pittance  wliich 
Ibey  enm :  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  wlm  are 
ibe  lowest  in  society.  A  man  winhea  to  complete  his 
wefrk  i  he  is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labour ;  lie 
■Bcks  for  a  lespiie  fVom  his  uil;  he  eubmils  lo 
muagfrp. 

frirk  is  more  or  leas  voluntary,  hut  took.  In  French 
%%ecke,  aiHi  Italian  taeea^  is  a  work  imposed  by  others  \ 
Relieves  me  from  my  took  of  servile  toil. 
Daily  ill  the  common  prlsoa  else  eigoliied  ma 

MltTO«« 

In  its  Improper  appNcation  It  may  be  taken  In  a  gnod 
MMe  lor  a  work  whieh  one  has  ImpiNed  im  oneaelf ; 
No  happier  taek  tliese  fbded  eyes  pursue. 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  Uiey  now  can  do.— Pon. 

WORK,  OPERATION. 

Wof^y  which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the 

freceiling  artk:le,  demites  eitlM>r  the  act  of  working 

•r  the  riMult  of  Umi  act:  in  both  cases  it  is  a  atuiiSe 

tsertiou  of  power ;  as  when  speaking  of  the  worka  of 


men  operations  naiural,  rational,  siipenmiural,  soow 
poliiick,  smiie  Anally  ecdeslastlck.*— Hookbb. 

Between  tlie  verlis  to  work  and  over  ate  iliere  teesea 
a  nicer  dlsilncilfm,  bi»ili  being  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
process,  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual:  kui  vsrft 
always  conveys  the  Idea  of  ilie  exertbm  of  power,  and 
operaU  that  of  a  gradual  cimrse  of  action :  an  waM 
worke  iu  way  under  gnmnd;  things  s|ieraCs  on  ib« 
mind  by  various  ways ; 

Some  deadly  draught,  anmc  enemy  to  life. 
Bolls  In  my  bowels,  and  worke  out  my  sn«L 

Sometimes  a  pa»eion  seems  to  omorate. 
Almost  in  couiradletioa  to  itael£— Boxkur. 

SERVANT,  DOHESTICK,  MENIAL,  DRUDGE. 

In  the  term  eenant  is  included  the  idea  of  the  ser> 
vice  iterfornied ;  *  A  eervant  dwells  remme  fnmi  aB 
knowkxlge  of  his  lord's  purposes.'— ;9ovtb.  In  the 
term  domeetick,  from  domue  a  house,  is  iiicludr^l  the 
Idea  of  one  belonging  to  the  iNHise  or  Ibniily ;  •  Mmiia- 
aunia  was  attended  by  his  own  domeoticks.  and  served 
with  hb  usual  sute.*— RoBBaTs«»i«.  In  the  wm^  me. 
aiol,  frmn  BiMHs  ilw  band.  Is  included  the  idea  of 
labimr ;  •  Some  were  hla  (King  Charles*}  own  memi^ 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  tabis  Mbiv  Un-y  litted 
u p  tlieir  bed  against  him.'— South.  The  terui  drmdM 
includes  drudgery ;  '  He  who  will  lie  vantly  tkrb  rnitft 
resolve  to  be  a  dm^gv  all  his  dMya.'-8(»PTn.  We 
hire  a  eenanl  at  a  certain  laie,  and  f«r  a  partioubv 
service :  we  are  atiaclicd  ui  our  domestieke  afcnwdbtt 
to  tlieir  assiduby  and  attention  to  our  wWies;  w 
employ  as  a  menial  one  who  is  unfit  for  a  li«her  em- 


plovment ;  and  a  draffs  in  any  labour,  however  bai4 
and  disagreeable. 

BERVrrUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

Servitude  expresses  less  than  «/m>ery,  mmI  this  Im» 
than  bondage, 

Servitmde,  from  eerw'o,  conveys  simply  the  idea  of 
perfiirmliig  a  service,  without  spediying  the  princlpl* 
upon  whwh  it  is  performed.  Annrng  the  Rcmmuw 
eerwus  signified  a  slave,  iiecause  all  wlm  amoved  wev* 
merally  slaves,  the  pnwi*r  over  tlie  iM^rsitN  beiiw  almost 
unlhnlied.  The  nilM  iiiAnence  of  Christ ianiiy  baa 
corrected  men's  nntbrns  with  riqpird  to  llicir  rtelNH,  aa 
well  as  tiielr  duties,  and  estaMUIied  servriiide  on  the 
Just  prlnci|ileof  a  inntiialcoin|mct,  witlMmi  any  infiae- 
iion  on  that  moat  pr*«iiius  of  nil  human  gifli.,  perMuml 
liberty ;  « It  is  fit  and  necessary  Uiai  *«!«  iiemme  la 
Uie  worid  slimiM  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  Mrwitmda^ 
— SoiTTH.  Slaoery,  whteh  marku  a  aimliiifm  incnoi. 
Iiartbie  wtth  the  existence  of  thta  iavalunb^e  frnktm- 
mem,  is  a  term  odknia  to  th*;  Christian  ear ;  it  Imd  iia 
origin  In  tlie  gnimt  state  of  society :  the  w<ird  li«*ia« 
derived  from  Um  Oeniiui  «i«ar,  or  SeUvmmamm,^ 
ncrce  and  bitrefiid  p»<obIp,  wim  made  a  li»nc  t>iaad 
acainst  tim  Gernmns,  and,  beinc  at  last  dnJeaied,  vrata 
Miade  eUnee.  SU  ery,  tiiereliire,  btcluries  mH  oul« 
stfrviiMd^,  hat  ahrn  the  ndi«iue  clrviNnMaww  of  iIm 
entire  suMration  of  one  indivblual  m  another :  a  ctia. 
diiion  whicli  deprives  him  of  every  iirivUwe  beiondcM 
to  a  free  agl•n^  and  a  ratimial  ereatnr*);  and  wi»3 
forcibly  bends  Uie  wiU  and  adectkins  *»f  the  turn  lo  tte 
biuwNif  af  the  other,  tad  oouv«ts  a  ihiafcinf  kei^ 


EHGLI&H  SYNONTMES. 


Cave 

flenliM 


tato  K  nwre  temeleM  tool  in  the  hiuida  of  lis  owner. 
SUmery  uiironuiiiilely  reuiaiiw,  thoiigli  berlMriMii  has 
mmmi.  CluitfUmiiiiy  Iiiw  taught  lueu  Uieir  true  mid 
and  d(«tiiiaa(iii ;  bm  il  liat  iwn  yet  been  able  t<|  ex- 
tlngukii  liial  iiionliiiaie  luve  of  (Uiinliiiuii,  wiiivti  is  aii 
lanale  pruiwiwily  in  ilie  liimmii  breast.  Tliere  ere 
those  wIm)  take  Uie  iiniiiu  of  Ciirisiiaiis,  aiu)  yet  cling 
to  xlvi  untciice  of  making  Uielr  fdlow-creauires  aii 
Vticie  of  cimiiiierce.  Hume  debide  UieuiMilves  with 
the  ld*^a  ihai  iliey  can  auielhiraie  ilie  coiidiiloii  of  tlKive 
ortr  wliiMii  they  have  usurped  ilils  uiiHceiieed  pciwer ; 
bttl  Uwy  fijtfet  UmU  lie  wla»  begins  lo  be  a  slave  ceiwes 
to  be  a  luaii ;  that  $luo«ry  is  the  extiiiaiiui  of  iHjr  nobler 
art :  and  the  abuse  evcu  of  Uiat  |tart  in  us  whicli  ive 
ave  ill  OHiiuiou  wiUi  the  brul«s;  '  Sti  ditfereiit  an;  Uie 
iliises  whicli  axe  fiiriiied  uuder  Turkish  «iav«ry  and 
-M-laii  liberty.'— A Doi«o.<. 

B^mtugtt  (nan  to  kmd^  denotes  the  stale  of  being 
kammiL  ihet  is,  ^laeery  in  lis  niosc  affiravaCed  form,  hi 
wMdi,  m  ttw  kiss  of  persmiai  liberty,  Is  added  cniel 
|i«aim«ia ;  the  term  is  sekhuu  apiiiied  in  its  pro|ier 
e  Ui  any  fieraons  but  tlie  UraKliles  in  Bgypt.    In  a 
ativv  iiense,  we  speak  of  being  a  »Ume  U>  our  {tas- 
,.»^  aiul  under  the  bo»dmg»  of  sin,  in  which  cases  Um 
kmas  preserve  fMrecisiiiy  Uie  same  distiuciiou ; 
Oar  cnce 
We  make  a  cliolr,  as  doth  the  pris(»ii'd  bird, 
AiMl  sing  our  bmuUge  freely.— Shakspkarb. 

The  same  dlsiinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
9&nHe  and  pUicUk^  which  are  employed  only  in  ilie 
Bioral  applicailoii.  He  wlio  is  aertnile  has  tl,e  m«in 
character  of  a  vervain,  b«i  lie  is  anil  a  five  agent ;  bui 
be  who  is  alamUk  is  botuid  and  leUered  In  every  pf»i- 
Mefiwiu; 

That  servile  path  ihon  nobly  dost  doelfne, 
Of  tiarliw  woni  by  w.ml,  and  line  by  Hue. 
Th<kif>  are  Uie  lalNiur*d  births  of  WeeMA  braliMi 
Mot  tlie  eflect  of  poetry  but  pains.— Dknhaii. 

PRODrCTION,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  resniiiiig  from  any 
■pecifiMi  ii|ieniliiin,  we  term  it  a  predneUtm ;  as  \\w. 
mndMcUifu  of  an  aiitiior,  Hiffnifyinc  what  he  has  pro- 
%^teU  bv  tin;  elTort  of  IiIm  mind :  Homer*v  Iliad  ir 
asteeioMi  ai*  one  of  ilic  Am-tt  vTodnctuma  of  the  iiiia- 
giiiatiiin  When  we  s|M>ak  ol  any  thliix  as  exixiiied 
or  prrfarmeU  by  HOine  |»erwni  we  leriii  it  a  pirfarm- 
aacA,  as  a  drawing  or  a  imiiitiug  is  deiinmiiinled  the 
■cr/«rM4iice  of  0  pariicninr  arlisl.  Tliu  term  prvduc 
iiMcauiioi  lie ftinpioveil  wirlmui specli'ying or nl'erring 

&Uie  Muircif  fioiii  which  it  is  proUnctd,  or  the  meaiif 
which  it  is  prodHeeAr-^  «•»«  production  of  art,  tin* 
mrethutian  of  the  inventive  facutty,  Uie  proUucUonof 
the  mind,  4t&: 

Katiirr,  in  her  prndnetioiM  nlow,  aspires 
By  Just  degiees  to  reach  perftfctlrars  height. 

SOMBRVILLI. 

A  mtfform'ntee  eannot  be  spoken  of  wiibmit  reffirrfng 
to  the  liallvidual  hv  wlitmi  h  hen  hmn  performed: 
kenre  wo  n\wnk  of  thlj»  or  tlw»  |ierwmV  perfitrmnnrj- ; 
•The  prrfurmnuees  of  Poih*  were  burnt  by  ihoee  whimi 
he  had,  iwrhaiM,  seli'rrni  as  hmihi  likely  lo  publish 
Umiii.'— JoiiNSoM.  When  we  wish  to  i»p#tII>  any 
thin*  that  n-snlts  from  wnrk  or  HihiHir,  il  In  ff^rmed  a 
werk  :  \n  flrin  maniifT  we  I'tther  s|Niik  of  the  wort  of 
one's  Itamh,  or  a  w*r|r  of  ih^  hnaffinnTlnn,  a  aw* of 
tfme,  a  worfrof  mafnhnile: » Yil  tlwrf  arKSontf*  leork* 
wliteft  Hifaiithftr  niMrteonslan  mipnMixlicd  to  (NUit**. 
f|iy.*-->|r>HasnN.  Th«»  protinrlion,  rondts  from  a  c«»m- 
■MiaiTHt  opi'aiifw :  thi»  perform  ttnr^  roimls'i*  of  simple 
•CtkMi :  iIm*  work  spriogM  f'om  artive  exf rrlon  :  Hhnk- 

rin***  iHn^ii  are  »iH-iiMtl  pmdttrtfoint,  as  ilwy  nviN-ci 
imiim*  from  which  ilwy  rnine,  naiuHy,  his  genifiii; 
tliey  iiiisht  he  ralWI  his  prrformmieeM,  its  fhr  as 
lapecftfl  fhi'  p^formnwee  or  coin|il«4]on  of  some  la»k 
or  iHH^NV'fc  nndt'tinkhif :  ilipy  wiaiid  he  cnlh-d  his 
tsvrft"-,  a«  far  as  r>«)i*'eiHl  rli«'  lab^iur  which  !»«•  h  vtow- 
Cd  wp'in  lli*»iii.  Thi-  romiMii'liinn  of  a  bonk  In  ivofifrly 
mprodurftnw,  when  it  iKorlehint  mniier:  thf  xkHrhhig 
or  a  lnfiH!--ape.  or  drawinr  a  |ilan,  H  a  per/orthance  ; 
Ika  eoiniilhitloii  of  a  iikrtory  Is  a  work. 


ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DI88ERTAT101K. 

All  these  words  are  empinyed  by  authors  to  cliarao> 
lerize  couiixisitious  varying  In  llivir  lorni  and  anitfiiia 
£s««y,  which  signifies  a  irial  or  atlempt  (v.  Attempt} 
Is  liere  used  to  designate  in  a  sjiecidck  niaimvr  an  au- 
linir's  altumpl  to  iilnstrati?  any  |N>inL  It  b  most  cooi- 
monty  applifd  to  suiall  detached  pieces,  wJiich  coiiiaia 
only  Uie  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any  given 
subject,  and  afliird  room  for  ampliticaiioii  into  details; 
alilioiieh  by  Locke  in  his  "  K*0aji  on  the  Uiidersiand- 
ing,"  Bcatiie  in  his  "  Kaeav  on  TiiiUi,"  and  oUier 
autitors,  it  is  iiiodt.«lly  mied  lor  Uieir  niniiected  and 
dnislied  emleavours  to  elncidaie  a  doctrine :  '  Il  is  mj 
lyeqiient  practice  to  visit  places  of  reiiort  in  this  town, 
to  observe  what  recrpiiou  iiiy  works  meet  wiiJi  in  the 
world;  it  behig  a  privilege  averted  by  Mousitur  Mno- 
laigiie  and  others,  of  vniii  gkwiona  memory,  liial  wo 
wriiers  of  rssape  may  talk  of  ourselves.*— iSiKKLR. 

A  iriMtiM  is  more  nysiemaiick  Ihaii  an  cueuy ;  tt 
treats  on  tiie  subject  in  a  methodical  foini,  and  cunvqw 
Uie  idea  uf  soiueUiing  laboured,  scietitilkk,  and  in* 
strucUve;  *Tlie  very  Utie  of  a  moral  trt-Miiite  Una 
something  hi  it  austere  and  sliocking  to  Uie  cnrelasi 
and  inconsiderate.'— Addison.  A  traU  is  mtly  a  spe- 
cies of  small  treatiee,  drawn  up  upon  ^larUcular  ocv*' 
sioiMS  and  publislied  in  a  separate  form.  Tliey  are 
b(»thdeilved  frmii  tlie  LaUn  tnictN^.  pariielpki  of  troJbo 
10  draw,  manage,  or  handle ;  *  I  divire  my  reader  (• 
consider  every  parUcular  pa)ier  or  diricmin>e  as  adiir 
Unci  tract  by  hseif.*— AooisoH.  y^Mxertat/vN,  from 
diaeero  to  ansue,  Is  with  propriety  ap|iii«<l  to  iierforinr 
anresof  an  argumentative  nature;  *A  modern  phllo- 
soplier,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  In  his  learned  di»- 
errtiitien  Oil  the  muls  of  brutea,  vays,  Dens  est  aiilina 
brntoruni,  God  liimself  is  Uie  soul  of  brutes.*— Asoi" 

SON. 

Rnsaye  are'Clther  moral,  |iolitlcal,  philneophlcnl,  ng 
literary  :  they  are  Uie  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
dkuesi  his  own  thtMights ;  or  they  are  Uie  ntore  matura 
auenipl^  of  the  man  to  cinnninnicate  his  ilioughL<'to 
others.  Of  Uie  fonner  dfw:t-;itiiHi  areUie  prlae  t»xat$ 
in  scImniIs;  a::d  of  the  latter  ate  the  utnayt  inrnmier- 
able  whk^  have  beeu  published  on  every  subject^ 
since  Uie  davs  of  Bacon  tn  the  present  day.  7\reuUat$ 
are  mostly  written  on  ethical,  |tolilical.  or  sp«xiilaUvo 
Hiihjectii,  such  as  Fenelon's,  Milion's,  or  Lorke's  trear 
tiemm  eituuition;  De  l^ilmH*s/r<:a/./«eon  iheroiistitu- 
tionof  Eng'aiid;  Colipihomrs  trrat/se  on  llie  |M»lice. 
/)ititerlatiune  are  employiHi  on  di>»iniied  loiiils  of 
literatnre,  as  BeMUey*a  dteeertatioH  n|ioN  llie  epli^tlea 
of  Phalaiis,  De  Pniiw's  dieserUiiietietw  the  Rayisiaaa 
and  (:hin<>8e.  Tracts  are  epliemernl  pntdnciJoiia, 
mostly  on  {mliUcai  and  religious  sniyects,  whicli  sel- 
d"iii  survive  the  <iccasion  which  gave  tli4*m  birth. 
Of  this  descripiiim  are  tlie  pnmplileis  whicli  daily 
bisiie  from  the  pn-ss,  for  or  agaiiiMl  the  nieasnres  of 
Kovernmeul,  or  the  publw  metisures  of  any  particular 
liarty. 

Tlie  eesaf  hi  the  moat  popular  mode  of  writing :  It 
suits  the  writer  who  has  mit  either  talent  f»r  inrlinaiioQ 
tn  pursue  Iiim  inqiililew  faillier,  and  II  t<uits  thegenaiv 
ality  of  rea4leia  uim  are  anim«fl  with  variety  and 
diiiierfirlaliiy :  the  treatisr  is  ailairted  for  the  siiident; 
IH!  will  not  be  rnnu'iiteil  with  the  mi*  eiflrial  is»af^ 
when  more  nmple  niaterlnln  are  whhin  hii«  noch;  the 
iraci  Is  formed  for  the  (Hililiral  partii^nn ;  it  receives  ilf 
Inierexi  fnmi  the  occurrence  of  ilic  nioUve;  the  diaeef 
tation  Inu*res1s  the  disputant. 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

The  term  produetion  eji|ires!»e»i  either  Uic  net  of 
produetvg  or  flie  ihing  producrd;  prudoet  anil  produce 
»>xp>e-s  only  the  thiiif  prz/Jifcd;  the  ;rfor/tir//«ir  of  a 
tri'e  from  n  si-fd,  is  one  oC  ih«*  woiiderrsof  natme;  tlio 
prodnu  of  a  Uiing  Is  said  lo  be  cori»lderable  or  otlter* 

WlUH. 

In  th<>  sense  of  the  thlntr  prtMnrrdy  produetion  la 
applh'd  to  every  individual  Uting  that  is  prodocrd  hy 
niio  h«'r'  in  thifireni>e  a  tree  Is  a  pnulHctiHO  :  produce 
anil  predurt  are  nppIM  only  to  iIhw  prt^dottiona 
which  are  to  he  lurneil  U»  a  pnrp<s«e  ■  U»e  former  hi  a 
colerilve  seiwe,  and  hi  retWenre  to  HUiie  piirlicniaf 
.ibjfct:  ih#'  latter  in  an  oMmrt  and  eemrsl  sense; 
t'  ♦•  H:feri>?aie  quanHiy  of  en-ln  d  awn  fn-m  n  fii  Id  la 
tfrniKd  He  produre  of  the  fte'd  ;  but  mm,  Imy,  vege 
tables  and  fruits  hi  general,  are  leniied  prodvcts  el 
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llM  aarth :  the  aatamiiit  enminet  all  the  proiuetwmM 
of  uaiure;  *  Nature  alM>,  as  if  tksmmm  thai  ■»  brifht 
tifrodmetum  of  lier  skill  sliuuld  be  set  In  Uie  faiiebt 
Uglil,  tmd  bestowed  on  king  AH'red  every  budliy  ac 
coiiipli»liiueiiL'— IJuMK.  The  lm«baiidiuau  looks  to 
llie  produce  of  liis  lands;  *  A  sUiriii  of  liail,  1  am  in- 
r«iniied,  lias  destroyed  all  Hwfrodme  or  my  estate  in 
Tuscany.*— Mklmoitth  {LetUrt  •/  Oicers).  The  to- 
lKi|ra|iber  aud  traveller  inquire  about  tlie  fr0dmets  of 
diliercut countries;  *Oar  Bi iiish  ^rstfacts  are  of  such 
kiiMis  and  quantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
lo  our  advantage.'— Adoison. 

There  Is  tile  Muue  distinction  between  these  lenns 
In  their  improper,  as  In  their  proper,  aoceptatl»n :  a 
fmduttiim  b  whatever  results  rnnn  an  etibrt,  pliysical 
or  menial,  as  a  froduetion  of  genius,  a  prmdmetum  of 
an,  and  the  like ;  *  What  w<^uld  becinne  of  tiie  scni- 
fulouK  consumptive  frodmetums^  furni^ied  by  our  men 
of  wit  and  learning.*— Swirr.  Tlie  produce  Is  the 
mmount  or  aggreitate  result  fntro  ptiyffcal  or  mental 
labour :  thus,  whatever  tiw  husbandman  n-api  fiom 
the  cuiiivatiiHi  of  his  land  is  termed  ihesrvdace  of  his 
labfmr;  whatever  results  fhjui  any  pubiick  subscrtp- 
tioii  or  uillectloii  is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce; 
*  This  tax  has  already  been  so  uAen  tried,  thai  we 
know  the  exact  |iroi(iicf  of  II*— Addisor.  Tttepro 
dmU  is  st;ld'iai  «aiployi^  except  in  regard  u>  the  mental 
opeiatlon  of  flgures,  as  tlie  product  fniiu  muliipllca- 
thHi,  but  it  may  be  used  precisely  in  tlte  seisie  nl  pro- 
dmciion ;  *  t  caiinnt  lietp  tJiiiikiiig  the  Aiabian  ules 
tlie  prodmct  of  some  woman's  iuiaginaiiou.'— Arraa- 
BoaT. 


TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 

Ssor,  In  Saxon  *araa,  old  German  ^cron,  Lalfn 
fri9,  and  Hebrew  in3  ^  create  ;  yif  U,  v.  T»ogord. 

Bear  conveys  the  Kit-a  of  creating  wlUiin  itself; 
fUld  that  of  giving  from  lliwlf.  Animals  bear  Uieir 
yiHjng;  liianiinaie  i»b>!cts  jficld  their  pniduce.  An 
mpple-tree  heure  apples ;  tlie  earth  fteldt  ft  nils. 

Bear  uinrkH  properly  llie  natural  |M>wer  of  brliielnx 
forth  sirtiiethiiigr:  its  own  kind ;  field  is  said  ul  the 
tvsiilt  or  qiiantuiii  bruufrlit  forth :  siiriibii  bear  leaves, 
flowere,  or  berries,  according  to  ^their  natural  pro- 
pertifv; 

No  keel  shall  cat  tlie  waves  for  foreign  ware, 
F<ir  every  soil  sliail  ev*ry  imiduci  tfear. — DarDcn. 

Vk^wenvield  seeds  pleuiifully  or  otherwise  as  they  are 

AvourMfhy  circuiuslaiices ; 
Nor  Bactiia,  nor  the  riclier  Indian  fields, 
Mor  all  the  gummy  stores  Anibhi  yreUs, 
Nor  any  foreign  earih  of  greater  name, 
Can  with  tweet  Italy  contend  in  famc-DavuBM. 


TO  BEAR,  CAR&Y,  CONVEY,  TRANSPORT. 

A«ar,  fmm  the  sense  of  generaring  («.  To  *ear, 
ficCi),  has d« rived  that  of  retaining;  currf,  in  French 
tkarier,  prebably  fmm  the  Latin  eurrua,  Greek  icaipis 
•f  J1WX«  «»  ""«» *»  KVfM,  in  Hebrew  mS  I"  nicet,  sig- 
iiiti*M  III  iiHtve  a  tiling  f.om  one  place  to  ancMlier ;  cra- 
»«y,  ill  Laiin  csKoeAv,  U  coin|M>uiMled  of  coa  and  veka 
to  carry  %vitli  one;  trnnepurl,  in  Freiicii  tramaporter, 
Laiin  tmunporio^  coiii|KHindcd  of  trane  over  and 
forlo  to  carry,  elciiifleii  to  tarry  to  n  diKiance. 

7V.  *sttr  ia  sl.i.ply  to  take  the  weiutit  «»f  any  snb- 
■taiice  upon  one's  self;  to  earrf  is  u*  remove  ilmt 
Weiiht  fnmi  Ui«  s|wit  where  it  wos :  we  always  bear  In 
f*^i"g,  but  we  do  not  aUvays  earr^  wlieii  we  bear. 
B<Hh  may  be  ap|»lied  to  ihiufts  as  well  as  iieismu : 
whaievei  receives  the  weliflit  of  any  thing  bears  It ; 
whatever  i.  caiiHid  to  nnive  with  any  iliiiig  earriee  It. 
That  which  cannot  be  ea..liy  borne  niiis  be  biirdeu- 
soiiie  lotfurry;  In  Mtreiiieiy  lioi  weather  it  is  soiiie- 
tinies  irkiKMiie  lo  bear  tlie  weig  -i  even  of  oihj's  ckrth- 
ItiB ;  Vinll  imil^  the  iiiousiEneos  for  having  carried 
bis  father  on  hix  wlioulilerH  in  order  to  save  him  fnnn 
tlie  sacking  of  Troy.  Weak  people  or  weak  tliints 
are  not  fit  to  bear  heavy  bunions:  laxy  peop.e  prefer 
to  b'>  carried  rather  Uittii  to  carrf  any  thing 

Since  bear  is  vonaned  'o  ptTMonal  service  It  may  be 
tiSHd  in  llie  sense  of  earrf^  when  the  latier  implies  tlie 
ieaH>val  of  any  thing  by  means  of  auy  ^pMtef  tody. 


The^srerof  tiny  Ictiaror  paieei  Is  ba  who 

it  in  his  baud; 

In  heltow  wood  thy  flontinf  armiea  *sar.— Danea. 
The  carrier  of  parcels  b  he  wlm  employs  a  csmcy> 
anee ;  *  A  whale,  liesldes  those  seas  aud  oceans  in  the 
several  vessels  of  his  body  which  are  filled  witli  iana- 
nierable  slioals  of  little  animals,  carries  about  him  a 
wliole  woild  of  inhabitants.'— A  ODison.  Heore  tbe 
word  Kesris  often  very  appropi  lately  substituted  for 
currp,  OS  Virgil  praises  iEiiess  for  beartmg  hi*  lattar 
on  his  shouldera 

Cenvejf  and  transport  are  speclea  of  eartfimr. 
Onry  in  its  iMirticular  sense  Is  employed  eitlter  fyt 
persi>nid  exertions  or  actions  perfbimed  by  the  iielp  of 
orherineans;  csweey  and  (ras«;^ar(  are  eniplo)eirfcr 
such  actions  as  are  peifoinied  not  by  imitiediaie  paw 
sonal  intervention  or  exerilon :  a  potter  carries  toodi 
on  Ills  knot ;  gondii  are  eaavejfed  in  a  wagou  w  a  cart; 
they  are  transpurUd  in  a  veiwel. 

Coirtrf  eip  esses  simply  tlie  mode  of  letrnwlag; 
transport  annexes  to  this  the  idea  of  tlie  place  and  the 
disiance.  Merchants  get  the  goods  eontttfed  into  thck 
warehouses,  wliicli  they  have  had  iran*pmud  fion 
disiant  countries.  Petlestrlans  take  im  umre  whb 
iliem  than  what  they  can  conveniently  carry :  euaU 
aniiles  do  tiie  same,  one  of  tlie  greatest  obstacles  to  tka 
indulgence  of  human  ambithm  tvouM  be  retiHived ;  ftr 
iiiany  an  incurrion  into  a  (leaceful  country-  w  defeated 
for  the  want  of  means  to  cemvrff  provisliHis  suflkieat 
for  such  numbers ;  and  wlieii  mouiitaiin  or  ileseitsara 
u*  be  iravemed,  another  great  difliculty  presetiis  iiadf 
in  tlie  tramaportation  of  ailiilery ; 

Love  raniKii,  like  the  wind,  itself  cswvry 

To  fill  two  sails,  though  both  aie  apread  one  way. 

HowAan. 

It  is  customary  at  Ainerals  fbr  some  to  hear  ilie  paB 
and  ittiicrs  to  sorry  wands  or  staves;  tlie  lioily  itaeir 
is  couvtyed  In  a  liearse,  unless  it  has  to  cruM  the 
ocean,  in  which  case  it  is  tranitporud  in  a  vessel; 
'  It  is  to  naviKOtloii  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
(lower  of  transporting  the  superfluous  stock  of  one 

Eirt  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wanta  of  aiioUwr.*- 
UBBKTtOR. 


TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

To  brings  In  German,  Jbe.  bringm,  la  supposed  U 
be  contracted  from  bermfsn^  and  rts^cn  or  rrgem  lo 
move;  fetch  is  not  iiii|»robably  connecied  with  tte 
verb  seareh,  signifying  to  send  for  or  go  after,  carry 
V.  Th  bear,  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  lake  with  one's  self  from  the 
place  wliere  i»ne  is ;  \r%  f.tck  is  to  go  firm  to  a  place 
and  then  bring  the  thing  away ;  lo  fetch  ilwreihre  fa 
a  species  nf  bringing ;  whatever  Is  near  at  liand  la 
brought ;  whatever  to  nt  a  distance  must  he  f>tdkel, 
Tlie  iiorter  at  an  Inn  brings  a  parcel,  the  serradl 
fitehrs  It. 

BHng  nlwaya  respects  motion  towards  the  place  Is 
which  Hie  agent  or  speaker  rerides ;  *•  What  appeared 
to  me  wonderful  wax  ihat  mnie  of  tlie  ants  came  laonia 
withtHit  brinjrfng  something.*— A DDisi>a.  Fieteh  de- 
notes a  motion  both'Ui  niid  from  ;  '  I  hove  said  imbM 
that  ihoi«  anu  which  I  did  so  {larticularly  ctmsidai, 
fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  rarret*- Aomson.  (^rrw 
deiNiles  always  a  iiNitioii  directly  from  ihe  place  iMsal 
a  db«aiice  fnuii  the  |ilace :  >  How  great  is  tin;  liaidoh^ 
of  a  poor  ant,  wlien  slie  carrira  a  grain  of  com  lo  the 
second  siory,  clinihliig  np  a  wall  with  her  h«^  down, 
wards.'— A ddison.  A  servant  ^rts^s  the  naicei  Imoia 
which  his  master  has  sent  him  to  fetch ;  lie  earriaa  a 

fNircol  fnnn  home.    A  carrier  tarrieit  parcHs  to  a^ 
ironi  a  filace,  but  he  only  brings  parcels  to  any  i^ace^ 

Bring  is  nii  action  performed  at  the  ofMifin  of  tte 
agent ;  fetch  and  can-y  are  ninstlv  done  at  the  com 
maud  of  aiKMlier.  Hence  the  olil  proverb,  *  He  wte 
will  fetrh  will  enrry,*  to  mark  tlie  cliararter  of  tte 
KOMip  and  fal«^ bearer,  wiui  n'lmrts  what  lie  In-ais  TiHa 
two  peraons  In  order  to  pleai«  botli  parties. 

TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

Afford  U  probably  changed  fnmi  aftmuL,  ami  comea 

from  ihe  Latin  nff^ro,  compoiitMled  of  of  or  ad  wiA 

/sm,  sigiiiiyins  to  hi iiig  lo  n  peivon  ;  field,  in  Haxaa 

geldamt  German  geUoH  lo  pay,  restore,  or  (iw  tte 
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^iMlae,  !■  pmbably  connected  vr\th  the  Hebrew  "iV 
to  breed,  or  bring  rnrtii ;  prvduee^  in  Latin  prodncoj 
eoin|MNinded  of  ff  fortii  and  due*  to  bring,  signifiia  to 
brinf  out  or  Into  extslcnce. 

Willi  afford  i«  a«wKiatMl  the  Idea  of  comniiilikating 
•  part  nr  property  ol'  some  substance,  to  a  peraon : 
meat  tfvrdg  nourishment  to  tiin«R  who  malce  uae  of 
It ;  the  mn  affords  light  and  beat  to  all  living  rrva- 
turas ;  *  The  genermw  man  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, without  retfpect  of  the  deiiianda  tif  liiii  laniily,  will 
■Dim  fliid  npon  ilie  foot  of  Ills  account  tjiat  lie  baa 
■acrificed  Ui  tools,  knavei*,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly 
unhappy,  aH  Uie  opportuuiiiea  of  fording  any  future 
•ssiftnnce  where  it  ought  b)  be.'— 8TKiei.B. 

Yieiding  is  tlie  natural  operation  of  any  substance 
to  give  up  or  iinpart  the  |iarls  or  iim)iertit»  inherent  in 
It ;  it  is  tlie  natural  siiritfiider  which  an  object  niaices 
of  itself;  trees  field  fruit;  tlie  seed  yields  grain; 
mne  sorts  of  graindo  not  fiM  inucli  In  particular  soils ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  sliall 

And  tlie  sauie  hand  that  sowed  sliaU  reap  the 

eon. 

Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing  raoring  aii- 
otber  In  exist,  or  to  spring  out  of  It !  it  is  a  s|M>clt«  of 
ereaiiun,  thn  formation  of  a  new  substance:  tlie  earth 
produce*  a  variety  of  (Vuits ;  coiifliied  air  will  produeo 
mn  explosion ; 

Tlieir  sharp(»nM  ends  in  earth  their  fooling  place^ 

And  the  dry  pules  ^vWscs  a  living  race.— Drtdkii. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distin- 
guished .  nothing  affbrdu  m  irreat  a  scope  for  ridicule 
•s  the  follies  of  fanliion ;  *  Thii*  is  tlie  consolation  of 
all  good  men  niito  wtioui  his  ubiquity  affordttk  onn- 
•tfnual  comfort  and  seeiirrty .*— Bao w n.  Nothing  ff oldt 
00  much  satisfaction  as  rHitlon.  *  The  mind  of  man 
deslrcth  evermore  to  know  the  truth,  according  to  llie 
noat  Infnlliblif  cenniniy  which  the  nature  of  thirigs  nan 
yieU/— HooKsa.  Nothing  produce*  so  much  mischief 
•s  tim  vice  of  drunkenness ; 

TlK»u  all  this  good  of  evil  shait  prsdwce.— Milton. 
The  liimory  of  man  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any 
popular  commotion  that  has  ever  prodneed  such  atn>- 
clti*«  and  atrocious  cliaracturs  as  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  afford  trne  con- 
•nlation  and  peace  of  mind  in  tlie  scnMui  of  afllictlfm 
mnd  tlie  hour  of  death.  The  r«>colli*ciion  of  imst  Inci- 
denw,  particularly  tlKipe  which  have  passed  In  our  In- 
Autcy,  produce*  toe  most  pleasurable  seusatioos  In  the 


BUB[NRS.«>I,  OCCUPATION,  RMPLOYMENT, 
ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 

Buthte**  sicnifles  what  makes  ^u*y  (v.  Jtetive, 
Bua9);  ocevpatioih  l^*>io  occupy^  in  French  oceuper^ 
Latin  occopo^  that  is,  ob  nnd  ea/rto,  signifiuD  that  which 
■ervei  or  lakes  posscfwion  of  a  permn  (»r  thing  to  the 
•icliisioii  of  otiHY  things ;  empluwment^  from  empltty. 
In  French  emploi^  XjMXIu  impUcoy  Greek  cfisA/cw,  sigtil- 
Oes  that  which  eiif  aft*«  or  nxis  a  person :  engagtmmt 
tfsn  sisiii  A«4  what  engages  or  blmbi  a  pprwin ;  oroeationy 
UtlMin  avocatioy  from  a  and  voes,  signifies  tlie  thing 
that  calls  off*  iVoui  another  thing. 

Buaiue**  occupies  all  a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as 
Us  lime  and  powers;  iecvpation  aiid  employ w*ent 
0eempp  only  his  time  and  strenirth :  the  first  t«  mostly 
r^ibir.  It  Is  the  object  of  our  choice ;  the  secmul  is 
casual,  it  drfiends  on  tlie  will  of  annUier.  Rmrage- 
memt  Is  a  partial  emplopaeni^  aveetUiom  a  partNTular 
trngofn^.tii :  an  eagagrm/int  prevents  us  from  d«dng 
any  thine  el«e :  an  avocation  calls  off  or  prevents  us 
ikimi  doing  what  we  wish. 

Every  tradesman  lias  a  tusfaess,  on  the  diligent 
pmseciiilrmof  which  dependji  his  micci'ss  In  lifb;  'Tlie 
flwteriafai  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
mn  diwtrihiit*^  amtmc  the  pms^es,  where  they  again  sH 
hsnunierable  arthts  at  work,  and  furniiih  bH*ime*m  to 
■nollier  invsterv.*— ^DDi^ot.  Every  meehanick  has 
his  daily  oeeupiUvm^  by  which  lie  maintains  his  family; 
'How  litile  niiist  the  ordinary  occapation*  of  men 
■eein  to  one  who  ia  ettgssed  in  so  noble  a  pnrsnli  an 
the  assi'iillation  of  hiinsHf  to  rlie  Deity.*— Bkrkki.kv. 
I^rery  labourer  lia«  an  ttmplopmeot  whtoh  i*  Axed  for 
Mm :  *  Craaturaa  who  liave  the  iabouia  of  tlia  mind. 


as  well  as  those  pf  the  body,  to  fumfah  them  with  sii- 

ploptt*mt**-^GVKKt  lAN. 

Bn*ine»*  and  occupation  always  suppose  a  seriotti 
object.  £wsiae«is  is  sometliing  more  urgent  and  im- 
IMiitant  than  occupation :  a  nmn  of  itMle|ieiident  fbr* 
time  has  no  occasimi  to  purmic-  bvninroe.  but  as  a 
rntionnl  agent  be  will  not  be  ctnitented  to  be  withonl 
an  ocamation. 

EmpLi-ment,  engagemnt^  and  ovsea^fsii  leave  tht 
object  undefined.  An  cmployment  may  be  a  inert 
divendon  of  the  tlmughis,  and  a  wastiNC  of  tiie  iMiura 
III  sonic  idle  pursuit ;  a  ciiild  may  have  iui  empla/pmont^ 
wlikh  may  be  lis  play  indlwtinciion  from  its  bu^ior**; 
*  I  would  reoonimund  to  every  one  of  my  reailers  the 
keefiing  a  Journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and 
setting  down  punctually  their  wliole  series  of  employ- 
ment* during  tliat  sp^ce  of  time.*'— Aduison.  An  nt- 
gagement  may  have  no  liiglier  object  tlmn  tJiat  of 
pleasure;  the  idlest  people  have  oiten  tlie  nMwt  ea- 
gagement*:  the  graiifiraiinn  of  ciirinsity,  and  the  h>v« 
i»f  sr)ciai  pleasure,  supply  tliem  witli  an  abundance  of 
engagewumt*;  *  Mr.  Baretti  being  a  siiigln  man,  and 
entirely  cl«>ar  fhmi  all  engagement*^  takes  the  advao- 
ta«e  of  his  independence.*— Johnson.  Jlnecationa 
have  seldom  a  direct  trifling  uiiject,  altlioiieh  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
irrelevant:  numerous  avocation*  are  not  deMrable; 
every  man  shoukl  have  a  regular  pursuit,  tlie  ^xtiiess 
of  his  life,  to  wliicli  the  piincipal  part  of  bis  time 
slio4ild  be  devoted :  avocation*  inerefore  of  a  serious 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurl  nil  degree;  'Sorrow  ouglit  not  to  be  suflnied  to 
increase  by  indulcenre,  but  must  give  way  after  a 
stated  time  to  social  duties  and  the  conimou  aoocatisiis 
of  life.*— Johnson. 

A  person  who  is  bn*y  has  mncii  to  attend  to,  and 
alteiNts  to  it  closely :  a  (lersnn  who  is  occupied  has  a 
full  share  of  buaineaa  without  any  piessiire ;  he  is  op> 
posed  to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  w1m>  is  emplopoi 
has  the  iiresent  inoment  filktd  up ;  he  is  imu  in  a  siata 
of  inaction :  the  person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed;  his  tiiiio  is  pot  Ul 
own ;  be  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

BUSTNE88,  TRADE,  PROPE8STON,  ART. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the  sense  of  a  can- 
ing, for  the  purnnseof  a  li'velihtMid ;  kueine**  (n.  9«s*- 
neM\  Is  general :  trade,  signifying  tiiat  which  empioya 
the  time  by  wny  of  trade ;  profennion^  or  that  wbick 
one  pmfesMs  lo  do  by  wny  of  einpU»ymetit ;  and  art, 
signifying  that  which  is  innctised  in  ilie  way  of  the 
arti,  are  particular;  all  trade  Is  bu*ine**i  but  all  huir 
ne»*  is  not  trade. 

Biiyins  and  selling  of  merchandise  is  inseparable 
from  trade ;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge  and 
experietire,  for  pnrposesof  gain, constitutes  a  bwinr**; 
when  b>ariiing  or  particular  skill  hi  required,  it  is  a 
proftotion ;  and  when  there  is  a  |iecuiinr  exercise  of 
art^  it  bi  an  urt :  ewry  shopkeejier  and  retail  d«'alflr 
carries  on  a  trade;  *8oine  permns,  Indeeti,  by  the 
privliese  of  their  hirth  nnd  quality,  are  alsive  a  com- 
mon trade  and  profe**ion,  but  tliey  a^e  not  hereby 
exempiefl  from  all  bonne**,  and  allowed  to  live  uiipro- 
fliably  to  otiiers.*— Tii.i.oTSON.  Brokers,  inaiiufactu* 
rers,  bankers,  and  iiihers.  ca'-ry  on  bunfne** ;  *  Those 
who  are  deterndned  by  choice  to  any  naiticniar  kind 
of  bneine**  are  indeeil  iistre  hnp|>y  than  tlHise  who 
ae  determined  by  nec(>Mity.'— Addison.  Cleigyioen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profeaoton;  'Ne 
mie  of  the  sons  of  Adam  oiicht  to  think  iiimself  ejt- 
eni|it  frrmi  bilMmr  nr  indiisiry ;  timee  to  wh'*m  birtti 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  niako  suc4i  an  appliciition  un- 
necessary, ought  to  find  nut  mnne  cnlliiiff  or  prafeen'oUm 
'l.at  they  may  not  lie  as  i  burthen  upon  tlie  jiperieii' 
— AnoifON.  Musicians  and  iiainters  follow  an  «r<  • 
*  The  painte  uiidenitands  his  ori.*— Swirr. 


BTTSINFiiS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 

»  hi  wlint  one  pnnicrlbes  if>  on«*P  s 

in  French  ofjlee,  Latin  oMeium,  fiom  ofieio,  nr  i 


Bnnin***  \o  what  one  pnHierihes  lf>  one**  self;  i#m. 

French  njllcs,  Latin  oMeium,  fiom  ofieio,  or  s*  and 

faeiot  siinifvtitg  to  do  i»>r,  or  on  scoMint  of  nny  one 


is  prescribed  bv  another;  d«/y,  from  the  f.ntin  dehk 
turn  and  df-boo  to  owe,  NlgnilVing  what  is  dne,  is  pre. 
Msribed  or  eiijtdn-  d  by  n  flxe<l  rii'e  of  pn>pri«!fy  •  mar 
cantile  eoucerns  are  (lis  buaintt*  which  a  oian  lalMi 


£N€tU0H  9TNOinrilB0i 


^fa»  bioMelf ;  tlM  oiamfMBtat  of  parWi  Gonoanw  U 
mn  office  inipofed  upon  a  |ier*oit  often,  niucU  agaiiiiit  hi« 
iMiuiaiiou;  Um  maiiiieitJuiGe  uf  a  fauiilv  b  a  duty 
whkU  a  mail's  coiMcienca  eojoina  upoo  hiiii  to  per 


JfmjHuMs  aiKl  dmi§  are  puMick  or  private;  ngUe  h 
momly  of  a  publick  uature:  a  miolater  uf  suie,  by 
virtue  of  liia  ^ffiice^  baa  always  publick  butnuM  to  per- 
Ibrm; 
But  now  tbo  feather'd  youth  tbeir  fbmer  boundi 
Ardent  dMaln,  and,  welfiliiiif  «A  liieir  wiofi, 
Deniaiid  the  free  pcwMerion  ot  ibe  sky. 
This  one  glad  office  uiorSf  and  then  diasolvea 
Baraoial  hive  at  once,  now  beedlese  grown. 

Tbombox. 
•at  men  In  general  have  only  private  kuthust  to 
lraii«act;  *Itlt  certain,  fmm  Suebiniua,  that  ttie  Ro- 
■aiis  tiMiufbt  tlie  education  of  tiielr  clilldreu  a  kutthtess 
properly  bKlfniging  tu  tlie  parents  tlieiniwlves.*— Bu9- 
•BLU  A  tnliitster  of  reliirioii  lias  publick  rfiid'es  to 
nerfortn  In  bis  uilnisterlal  capacity  ;  every  otlMrr  man 
MS  persniiol  or  relative  duiieo,  which  iw  is  culled  uimhi 
to  dlKliaqfe  acoordinii  to  his  slalioii ;  *  Discretioii  is  the 
Berlbction  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  iu  all  the  duties 
ii  nfe.*— AoDisoM. 

AFFAIR,  BUSmEStt,  CONCERN. 

jfl^irr,  In  French  afidref  frnni  d  and  Mr4  to  be 
4oiie,  vlgiilAesihat  which  i«  to  be  done  or  is  in  linnd ; 
K«tir«*«,  fmiH  bitof  (ff.  Active),  siiriiiAes  the  thing  tliat 
piakei  or  Iniereslfi  a  |ierson,  or  with  which  lie  is  busy 
•r  occupied;  eoueernyUi  French  coneenur^  Latin  can- 
etmo^  cniii|Miv»<(ed  or  evu  and  cerno  m  l«Nik,  signifies 
the  tiling  ItMiked  ni,  tlmnghlof,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  tjtair  Is  what  hap|ieiis;  a  bmginess  is  what  In. 
,  4one ;  a  comeen  is  what  Is  felt.  An  aftur  is  general ; 
k  respects  one,  imuiy,  or  ail;  every  ^Miwejis  and  cm- 
esm  is  an  afair,  tiioiigh  not  viet  vtritd.  Baitinesi'  and 
taneem  are  persiMial ;  bvsinets  is  that  which  engaic*^ 
Ae  attention :  cawserH  Is  that  which  internets  the  feel- 
ings, pruspecui,  and  condition,  advantagtHHiiily  or  niher- 
Whw.  An  affidr  h  liitKrFSiiiig:  a  bmstteas  is  serious; 
•  comeem  \w  imeiiiniis.  'l*tw  usii  rpal  ion  of  po%vvr  Is  an 
mfair  wliich  iiileci«s  a  nation ;  '  I  remember  In 'I'ully's 
fplslle,  in  tne  n^Hiiinenda^lon  of  a  man  to  an  nffnir 
Which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  inonev,  it  in  kniiI, 
ynti  nmy  tnift  hlm,  fhr  lie  is  a  fruital  man.*— Stkklk 
The  ai^nsiinc  of  a  diflfreiice  is  a  bwnnetii  moft  suited 
to  the  mlnii'iKni  of  religion ;  *  Wf  may  iiidei^  say  that 
•ur  pan  diN^  not  suit  us,  and  that  we  citulil  peiforni 
•nother  better ;  but  thio,  navs  EpKnetu^  is  not  our  bnti- 
iMss/^ADnisoN.  T4»  make  onr  penct;  with  onr  Maker 
Is  the  comeerK  of  every  individual ;  '  The  sense  of  other 
knen  ought  to  prevail  over  tin  in  thinfs  of  lenn  consider 
•tioii ;  but  not  In  coneemt  where  truth  and  lioiiour  are 
fogafed.'— ^k-KLK. 

Jfffinfrs  are  adminlsiered:  huhuta  Is  Uanaaeted; 
esHccnw  are  niatiaacd.  The  A#Wrr«  of  the  world  are 
■dnilnlittered  by  a  Divine  Frovlifi*nce.  Tlmse  wlio  are 
In  the  practice  of  the  law  reqniru  peculiar  talents  to 
ft  them  for  trnnsaciing  the  complicated  bmdnatt  which 

Kpetualy  offitrs  Itself.    Some  men  are  so  Involved  In 
egAtTH  of  this  worM,  as  lo  forget  the  eoneernt 
•f  the  next,  which  ought  tu  be  nearest  and  dearest  t<i 


We  may  be  <ifeeted  aliber  k  itb  Jay  n 
ee  that  every  dflHrrent  Sfiecies  of  set 


see  that  every  dflRrrent  Sfiecies  of  sensible  creatuma 
has  its  dilTereiit  iiniions  uf  beauty,  and  iliat  each  qC 
tliem  is  affocud  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.' 
—A  DDisoM.  We  an  cowxmed  uuly  in  a  painful  waa- 
ner: 
Witlipttt  esa«sni  h«  hei&ra,  but  beam  fmm  far, 
Of  luiottil^  and  dasMnta,  and  disuuit  war. 

Davimi. 
People  of  lender  senalWIIty  ^re  easily  affieeud :  trrini» 
ble  people  are  esacenisi^  aliout  trifles.  It  Is  natttral 
for  every  one  to  <be  ttffiocted  at  the  rwital  of  misiop- 
tunes ;  liut  there  are  |ieopl«  uf  sri  cold  and  selflsh  m 
character  as  not  to  be  ce«e«'iied  abiNil  any  iblqK 
wliich  does  not  Immediately  ^ffieet  Ibelr  penous  or 
property. 

INTERSST,  CONCKRN. 
The  mlersft,  firoai  the  K«alin  Hturetso  to  be  amtagg 
or  have  a  parlor  a  abitre  tu  a  liiinfE,  la  nioee conigra- 
heiMive  tlian  cencem  (».  JIffair).  We  have  an  bilcfwng 
in  whatever  touches  iir  c(Niies  near  to  our  feelirifi  or 
fiur  external  circuuHttnnces ;  we  have  a  ceMcsra  la 
tliat  which  revpecis  i»ur  external  circuD»tanc«s.  TIm 
intercti  is  that  wiilch  is  agreeable;  itoonaists  of  eitJi^ 
profll,  advantage,  gain,  or  aniuseiiient ;  it  binds  us  !• 
nn  oliject,  and  makes  us  tliink  of  It:  tlie  cet»c«rB,  <m 
the  other  band)  Is  sometblng  Involuntary  or  pafaifaL 
We  have  a  cenccrn  in  that  which  we  ate  oMiged  lo 
biok  to,  which  wa  are  buiiud  to  fnmi  Uie  fear  of  hiriaqg 
or  «if  sufiering.  It  is  tlie  intentt  of  every  man  to  oil' 
tivaie  a  religious  tfuiper;  it  is  the  seacsrw  of  all  to  ha 
on  their  guard  againsi  teiuptatiuii ;  *  O  give  us  a  aerkwi 
couiprebeiisiim  uf  Uiai  one  grvai  ialsrsst^f  oUwa  9f  « 
well  as  o«in«lvea.*— Uamiiqno. 

And  could  tlie  marble  rocks  but  know, 
They  'd  sfive  u»  lind  roiiie  secret  way  unlulOWl^ 
Mangre  the  senseless  nature  of  lire  sbmef 
Their  pity  and  eeacsni  |u  show.— Pohfrst 


TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

Jifitetf  In  French  ajfrctir^  Latin  nffiutum^  partietple 
ff  ijicio,  coniuotindt^  of  wl  nudfaelo  to  do  or  act,  sig- 
■MM  to  no  iifion  ;  eonatrn^  v.  JIfnir. 

Thinn  affipci  us  which  produce  any  change  in  ottr 
gntwarff  ciicnmslances;  tliey  cffacsrit  us  if  only  eon- 
Mci(*fi  with  onr  ci'^cn instances  In  any  nhape. 

Wliatevnr  tigcttn  ninst  royuem ,  but  nil  thatc«iie«ni« 
doM  not  nffirstK  The  price  of  com  n^xUt  the  intHrest 
of  the  seller:  and  tiierefora  It  rvkcemo  him  to  keep  It 
Vp.  without  retard  tr>  the  piibliik  gnnd  or  lnj  try. 

Thirifs  agrd  eitiier  fieisons  or  thinss:  bnf  they  esa- 
fsm  tiersnns  only.  Rain  mfocto  the  hay  or  corn ;  and 
IbesK  mallen*  umcrru  nvery  one  more  or  less. 

.^ffiiwt  and  eaurgru  have  an  anaiognns  meaning  like* 
wise,  wb  -n  taken  for  tlie  inlinf  nee  on  Ibe  mind.  We 
•re  afftitod  bv  tliingn  wiieii  mir  ufntdimma  only  are 
awakunni  bvthem ;  we  are  esfirsrasd  wtien  our  uode^ 
I  aiul  wiabea  araangagnd* 


OFFIOB.  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION. 

Office^  in  Latin  offidum^  from  s^tb,  or  iffida^  signi- 
fies riiher  the  duty  perforin*^  or  the  siiuatioii  iu  wtiicli 
the  duty  is  pet  frtrnicd.  Vlacc  conipn'lieiifis  no  idea  of 
duty,  for  iliere  uiity  be  slnecnre  places  whicli  arr  unl/ 
ntMiiinal  t^es,  and  dei>igiinte  iiifri'ly  a  relatliuisltn 
with  tlie  government:  «veryi{^0  therefore  of  a  imUick 
nature  is  In  renlliy  a  placr^  yet  every  placs  is  not  aa 
tfficti.  Tile  p<<iee  of  secretary  of  state  is  likewise  aa 
ffficsy  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is  a  place  only  and 
iMH  an  <|^tok  Tlie  nffies  is  lield ;  tlie  pioos  is  Oiled:  iba 
office  is  given  or  h»t  rusted  to  a  peiaon  ;  the  piece  la 
grajited  orcrmferred:  the  office  reiKMCM  a  coundeiiee^ 
and  imiMses  a  rei>|ionsibilhy;  the  pl«€e  gives  cre^ 
and  Inflnence :  the  nffirt  is  bestowed  on  a  man  from  hto 
qnalinraiinn;  the  p<ac«  is  granuxl  to  him  by  fhvonr.or 
as  a  reward  for  past  wrvices :  the  sifles  la  wore  or  lev 
honourable ; 

You  have  eonirlvM  to  take 
From  Rnme  all  seamiii'd  q^ks,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  inin  a  isiwer  tyiiuiiitcal.- 
The  place  is  more  or  less  profitable; 
When  rogufs  like  thesp  (a  sparrow  cries) 
To  honours  and  emirinyment  rirfe, 
I  conrt  no  fhvour,  ask  no  p/occ— Oat. 
In  an  eveiided  apiiiication  of  the  terms  ^ffiee  aai 
plece^  tiie  biil''r  iiaa  a  much  lower  sigiiificaiitMi  ibaa 
that  of  the  former,  since  the  office  is  always  conneaad 
witli  the  Stale ;  but  Uie  |»iac«  is  a  privaus  concern ;  tlif 
nffiee  is  a  place  of  triint,  but  tlMs  plmce  may  be  a  j^am 
lor  menial  labour:  ilie  ^ffi*:fs  aie  iQutlifilieil  iti  time  of 
war;  the^ldrss  ford^Hiiuetick  service  aro  more  niiuia- 
rrMM  in  a  stale  of  peace  and  prosperity.     Ttie  iffiee  ^ 
fmpieiitly  ukeii  mit  wiUi  any  reference  in  tlie  filost 
oeoipied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  doii« ;  this  brings  i| 
nea  er  in  signification  to  tlie  ifnii  chftge  (v.  Gsivk 
An  4^  Imposes  a  tank,  or  anme  performance ; 

T  is  all  men*s  ^e  to  s|ieak  |Mtience 

To  lliose  tliat  wring  under  llie  load  of  anrrow. 

SHAXsrVARS. 

AdUr/e  Inipona  a  iwpomiibiiityi  w«  bava  alwqv, 


BNOU8H  STNONTMfiS. 


■methlng  lodo  In  ^e,  alwiya  loniothlng  to  look  iiAer 
iu  a  charge ;  *  Dtftilwui  wum  iimdu  guvcriiour  of  Farii- 
bam  Ca^Ue  fw  ih«  kiug,  but  lie  mmni  rtsigiied  ttmi 
9kMrgte  ami  nureatcd  to  Oxlurd/— Johnson.  Tiie  if^ce 
is  eillier  imblick  or  private,  iii«  cAiir^e  Is  always  lA'  a 
yrivaie  aiicl  (lerwiiial  nature:  a  uenKMt  perforiiw  iii« 
^fiet  of  a  iiiagislraie,  or  of  a  iiiiiiistor ;  he  uii«l«rtake8 
tlw  ekargc  of  iitslruciiiig  youtii,fir  ut'  being  a  guanliarit 
or  or  c<m« eying  a  perstiirs  pri>|jeriy  from  mw  place  tu 
■nulher.  Tlie  qfice  id  tiial  witicli  is  a-vigiied  by  aii- 
aUutr ;  ffuuUen  is  pnipe.Jy  liie  aol  of  dlflciiargiiig  or 
compleliiig  an  o0i«e  or  business,  rrmii  fitngvr,  viz. 
/tmem  and  «go  V»  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  it  is  exieufled  iii  Its  acee|iiailou  to  Uie  ^fiee  iuelf 
or  tile  ibiug  done,  in  wiiicli  case  tlie  i<^a  <»f  duty  pre- 
doiiiiiiaies,  as  tite  funcUoiu  of  a  minister  of  state  or 
of  a  minister  of  Uie  gos|icl ;  *Tiie  ministry  is  not  im>iv 
boumi  to  any  one  tribe ;  now  none  Is  iwciuded  from 
Ibat  fmacuon  of  any  degree,  state,  orcalling/— Whit- 
0irr.  The  ofiee  In  its  suict  sense  is  iierfurmed  only  by 
consclnos  or  intulligent  agenis,  wlui  act  aceordiiur  to 
their  instructions ;  ilie  funetiuu^  on  the  oilier  haiuJ,  Is 
aottetinws  an  nfimvLtUm  of  uneonitckias  bb|ecliiacc<»rd- 
lag  lo  Uie  laws  of  nature.  The  ^gfee  of  a  herald  is  to 
l»rocialui  pubtick  events  or  to  cuiiinivnicate  circttni- 
Btances  froiii  one  publtck  body  lo  atH>tii«r:  thefumcttan 
of  the  tongue  is  to  speak ;  tiiat  of  tlie  ear,  to  bear :  that 
of  tin*  eye,  to  see.  The  word  i^fiee  Is  souietiiiies  em- 
ployed in  the  same  application  by  tlie  personification  of 
nature,  which  assigns  an  ^gUe  U»  ttie  ear, to  the  tongue, 
to  the  eye,  and  tiie  like.  Wiien  the  I'ranie  becmnijs 
over|H>wered  by  a  sudden  slii«k,  tlw  tongue  will  fre- 
qoeuily  refu^  lo  perform  its  office;  ^  Tlw  iwo  nfiees 
M^iMeuwiry  are  collection  and  distribution.'— Johnson. 
When  tiie  animal  functwuM  nie  Impeded  for  a  Uiiigth 
of  time,  yJbi^  vital  power  censes  ti>  exist; 
Nature  within  mesaems, 
la  all  her  fmweUnu^  weary  of  befMlC-»^lftLT01k 


PROCEEDDfO,  PROCISSe,  PROORB86.. 

The  manner  of  pGrfiirnilng  aetlnns  fhr  tlw  attain- 
HMRtof  a  given  end  is  tiie  cninmon  Idea  ctmipreheiided 
ih  tb**se  terms.  Proceeding  is  the  most  gencrni,  ns  il 
sfanidy  expresses  the  generiil  idt'a  of  the  manner  of 
going  on ;  tlie  rcKt  are  sfiecirtck  terms,  denntiiig  some 
particiitarlty  In  the  action,  obji-ci,  or  circum^tnnce. 

Tlie  proceeding  Is  said  conm ly  of  such  tlilniri  ns 

bafipen  in  tlie  ordinary  way  of  dollig  business ;  *  vVliiil 
could  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  o|ien  to  an  eneniv  all 
Ibtttyitu  %vislied  to  obtain,  and  Ui  desire  him  to  iniuaic 
your  liigenufms  proceeding  t'—BoUKk.  Procens  Is 
said  ol  such  things  as  are  dime  by  rule:  the  former  Is 
conKMercd  iu  a  nmral  p«»int  of  view;  tlie  latter  in  a 
•cfeniifick  or  technical  point  of  view  ;  the  freemasons 
iaive  bound  ttieinselvfs  tufrnther  by  a  law  of  secrecy 
■otio  reveal  simie  part  of  ilw\r  praceedivge ;  tlie  pro 
cess  by  which  |iaiier  Is  made  hnit  nnder{;ooecotis(der- 
Me  liiipnivcnieiiis since  Its  first  invention; 

Seturnian  Juno  now,  witli  ilonbie  care, 

Attends  the  fatal  procege  of  tiie  war.— liBTSBif. 

TUeproceedrng  and  progrett  both  refer  to ttie  tnornl 
aetiona  of  wen ;  but  ytHsproeteding  riinply  denotes  the 
act  of  going  on,  or  doing  simmtliing;  H^progreBs  de- 
notes an  approxininiion  to  the  end:  tlie  prveeeding 
wamj  be  only  a  iiartial  action,  comprehending  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end ;  but  llie  progress  Is  apfilied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular  succesHion  of 
■eiion,  to  bring  it  lo  a  completion ;  that  Is  a  proceeding 
in  wliicli  f>T«ry  man  is  tried  In  a  court  of  law;  that  is 
mfffgrett  which  one  makes  in  learning,  hy  tlie  nddi- 
tion  uione*s  knowledge:  lience  we  do  mit  talk  of  the 
fr9esedtng  of  lile,  but  of  the  progrfss  of  life ;  '  De- 
mafliin  bestows  that  enlarsenientoi  heart  in  the  service 
of  C<mI>  which  is  the  greatest  principle  boUiof  perae- 
"    8  andprs/ress  in  virtue.*— BiatB. 


PROCEEniNO,  TRANSACTION. 
Prmeteding  signi Aes  literally  tiie  thing  that  pveeed* ; 
and  transMeti&n  tiie  thing  tramsaeted :  the  fonner  Is, 
tlMrefi»re,  of  something  tiiat  is  going  ftirward;  the 
latter  of  something  that  is  already  done:  we  are  wit- 
Mies  to  the  wlioitt  proceeding;  we  inquire  into  tlie 
imlc  tranifneiiim^  The  proceeding  is  said  of  everv 
ev«Bt  or  dicuiustanee  which  gum  forward  tlirougli 


the  agency  of  men ;  the  frMseellsii  only  comprabenAi 
liaise  niHileis  wliich  Imve  been  delilieraiely  tratuacUd 
or  Imiuglil  to  a  conclusion  :  in  this  sense  we  use  ih« 
word  proceeding  In  applicaiiim  to  an  atl'iny  hi  the 
street;  and  the  word  trattjfactioift  lo  some  cominercial 
negiaiation  liiat  has  been  carried  on  between  ccriaitt 
fiersons.  The  proceeding  marks  Uie  iininiier  oi'  pro* 
ceeding;  as  wiien  we  speak  of  tlie  proeeedingn  mi  m 
court  of  law;  *Tlie  proeeedinge  of  a  council  of  old 
men  iu  an  Aineiican  iriiie,  we  are  told,  were  no  lesi 
Ibnnal  and  sagaciuim  than  Uhnms  in  a  setiaie  In  mor« 
liulished  re|mblicki>.'— RoBKaTsON.  The  eransscCmi 
marks  the  business  tramimeted ;  as  tlie  iraweacUone  on 
the  liSxchaHge;  *lt  was  Ihuiiueli's  Internft  Ut  rover,  If 
possible,  tiie  wtiole  Crans«e/i<ni  under  tiM  veil  of  dark< 
iiess  and  sIleiMM;.'— KoaaaTsoN.  A  proceeding  mav 
be  eharacterhwd  as  dingracefui ;  a  transasiitfii  as  ta»* 
quiloua. 

TRADE,  COSIMEROE,  TRAFPICK,  DEALING. 

TrodCi  in  Italian  (roMs,  Latin  traeto  to  treat,  signi- 
fies tlie  iransacikiii  of  busiiusa ;  csMsieree,  v.  imter^ 
eouree;  trqffick^  in  French  truffiqna,  Italian  (r^jliss^ 
compounded  nl  £r«  or  irons  and  faeto^  sigiiitt^  lo 
make  over  fnim  one  lo  aiioilier;  dealings  from  ifae- 
verb  to  de«<,  in  German  theiUn  to  divide,  signilW*  w 
put  In  parts  according  to  a  ceituin  ratio,  or  at  a  gives 
prioe. 

The  leading  hiea  in  trnde  Is  that  of  carrying  on  busi- 
iiess  for  pnriswes  of  gain ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
trade:  commerce  is  a  iimde  of  trade  by  egchaage: 
traffick  is  a  sort  of  (NnwMial  Crods,  a  sending  irom 
hand  lo  liadd ;  dealing  U  a  bargaiidng  or  calculailM 
kind  of  iredc  IVade  is  eiliier  on  a  large  or  small 
scale;  eotsswrce  is  always  un  a  larg«!  scale:  we  maf 
trade  retail  or  wholeside;  We  always  carry  on  com 
meree  by  whoiesaie:  trade  is  either  witiiln  or  witiiout 
tiie  counuy;  comsiercs  Is  always  lieiween  diitefont 
countries:  tliere  maybe  a  trade  between  two  town*; 
but  there  Is  acssmieree  betwe«rn  England  and  Aiuei  kat 
between  France  and  Germany:  hence  It  arisirs  tliai 
;he  generni  term  trade  is  of  inferioiir  import  whea 
compared  with  eostsisrce.  The  commerce  of  a  cimido 
try,  in  the  abstract  anil  general  sense,  conveyK  iiuire  lo 
our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expresMon,  liiaii  tim 
trade  of  tiM!  country,  as  Uio  inerchunt  ranks  higher 
tiinn  the  tradesman^  and  a  casi^iieroia/  iaiuse,  tlian  • 
trading  concern ; 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  eommsres, 

By  wItWh  reinniesl  n^loisi  dre  allyM ; 

Which  makes  one  city  of  tiie  univerKr, 

Where  some  may  gain,  apd  all  may  be  supply M. 

DftYoaif. 
Nevertiielen  the  word  trade  may  be  used  in  tlie  saim 
getiemlaiid  enlargtsd  neiiM :  ^Trade^  witliout  eiilnrrilng 
liie  British  ten iloriifSfiias  given  Inin  kind  of  ndiliiii»n*i 
empire.*—  A  ddison.  TYude  may  lie  altneeihrr  diunee- 
tick,  and  lietween  nehthbouni ;  tlie  tn^ffiek  in  tlnit  wliicb 
goes  fiirwafd  lietween  persons  at  a  distance :  in  tide 
manner  tiiere  may  he  a  great  tn^k  tietweeit  tWo 
towns  or  cities,  as  lietween  London  and  tlie  ca|dtal8  of 
tlio  diilbrent  couniln ; 

The  line  of  Ninus  this  poor  cninfort  brings, 
We  sell  their  dustf  bnd  tr^ffick  for  tlieir  kini^ 
DitYDinf. 
Trade  may  consist  simply  In  buying  and  selling  lib- 
cording  to  a  slated  vahmllon  ;  dealings  are  carriuil  on 
in  niniters  iliat  admit  of  a  varinthMi :  hence  we  s|teak 
of  dealers  in  wool,  In  corn,  seeds,  and  I  lie  11  k«;,  «vho 
buy  lip  (Mirtlons  of  these  gixids,  more  or  less,  accotdiBg 
to  the  state  of  the  market 

These  terms  Will  ntso  adiiilt  of  ah  extended  appliea 
tlnn :  hence  we  spf  hk  of  the  risk  of  trsi/e,  the  imriow- 
ne»s  of  a  trading  i>pirit:  tiie  commerce  of  tiie  wor  d,  • 
legal  or  illicit  commfrce ;  to  inakn  h  traffick  of  Iioim'UI% 
of  nrinclples,  of  places,  and  Uie  like;  plain  deuUngot 
utiocrhand  dealing. 

INTERCOURSE,  COMMUNICATION,  COH- 
NRXION,  COMMERCE. 

Interrourssy  in  Latin  rv<«rvMrSKS,signifli«  llierallfa 
running  between;  eomnmnieattent  ttte  act  nfcnminu- 
nicnthig  or  iiaving  some  things  in  cniMiiion :  connrutnk 
ia  ibe  «wi«  of  ^bif  ^natnta^  or  Unked  lu^Utcri 
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J,  fMn  Mm  and  mtn  a  mcrchnndtoe,  •tcniflet 

btermlly  «a  OLctiuife  oi'  oiercliandlw  aiid  geiMrally  aii 
kNerciuiiige. 

Tke  iHur€0ur§9  and  e0mmere§  auMai  only  between 
peraiim;  tne  c^mwmatieutwn  aiid  e9uneztvn  betwteii 
periHiits  and  UiiiifM.  Tii«  imtereemrse  with  iier^  na 
■iny  tit!  carilvd  on  in  various  roinm ;  eiUier  by  an  inter- 
ehaiife  ofelvilhteaf  wliicli  Im  a  IVietidiy  iitlcf^«r««  ; 
SH  «xciiattge  of  omutuoditieis  which  ia  a  etmmtrciai 
iHtereourte :  or  an  pxcliaiige  ol'  worda,  which  is  a 
veibai  aiid  partial  m/crcoarM;  'The  worid  Is  maln- 
taliit^  by  tfic«rc«iirM.'-HtoiiTH.  Tlie  c*m««iuca(tv«, 
in  thb  seiMM*,  la  a  s|iect«s  of  inUrcourt;  iiaiiidy,  that 
wtiich  euiisbis  in  tlie  cmmmumitatiim  of  one's  lltouehts 
to  aiMttlMfr ;  '  How  happy  ia  an  intellectual  being,  who, 
by  prayer  and  iiiedUailuu,  opens  Ibis  eannnMiealtvn 
bvcween  God  and  hb  «iwn  »Nil.*—A»DiaoN.  The 
connezkNi  consists  of  a  permaiieiil  raCercMrse,  diice 
one  who  haa  a  regular  i«(ere»MrM  Un  purposes  of 
trade  with  another  is  said  to  have  a  seiijiMtiM  with 
liini,  or  to  stand  In  csitaezisn  with  lilm.  There  may, 
tlie«efore,  be  a  partial  tnlcrcsvrss  or  cammwUcatitm 
wheiv  titere  la  no  etrnmirtn^  mithlng  to  bind  or  link 
the  panics  to  each  oilier;  but  there  cannot  be  a  con- 
•czisii  which  is  not  kepi  up  by  continual  mtercMtrss  : 
*A  very  material  |iart  of  our  lwp|>inen  or  misery  arlMft 
IVvNii  the  eeajMxtsa^  we  have  with  Uxjse  aruuod  us.*— 
Blaib. 

'Tlie  csniaisrec  to  a  species  of  general  but  dnae  inCsf^ 
csarsc;  it  may  consist  either  ot  frniuetil  itieetliig  and 
Kgiilar  co-operathin,  or  In  cohabitation :  in  ihb  sense 
we  speak  of  the  wmmtrc*  of  men  one  with  aiioUier, 
w  the  MNtsMrcc  of  uiai*  and  wtA*,  of  parents  and 
children,  and  tlie  like ;  *  I  sliuuld  venture  to  call  |M)llte- 
BKfs  benevtrfence  in  triflev,  or  the  preference  of  others 
lo  iHirselves,  In  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occurrences  In 
the  commerce  of  ttfe.'— Cbatham. 

As  if  respects  things,  eomwmnietttion  Is  said  of  places 
in  tite  proper  setive ;  cmauxien  is  usihI  for  tliiiip  in  the 
pn»per  iir  iinpmiier  sense:  theie  Is  said  to  be  a  eomam 
^ucaiien  between  two  roonia  wlien  there  Is  a  pMSsiige 
0|ien  iViMU  one  to  the  ticher ;  one  Iioum  has  a  cvunexian 
with  aiHiiher  when  tliere  to  a  coninioh  pasrage  or 
thiinnighfare  to  tiieni :  a  cemmmieuiioit  Is  kept  up 
between  two  countries  by  iiieaiis  of  regular  or  Irre- 
g«ilar  cmiveyances;  a  dmatxtoa  siibstots  between  two 
towns  when  tlie  liihabltaiits  uade  with  each  other,  In. 
teruimny,  and  iM  like. 

INTERCHANOB,  EXCHANGE,  RECIPROCITT. 

tuUrekeatfe  to  a  frequent  and  mutual  exchange 
(e.  CkoMgt);  excktMge  consists  of  one  act  only ;  an 
inUrekanfe  nonslsis  of  many  acts :  an  imterekange  Is 
useil  only  In  the  moral  seiiae ;  exakange  to  used  uioatly 
In  the  proper  sensi* ,  an  imUrckaMge  of  ciTllllles  keeps 
alive  giiod  will ;  *  Kindness  to  pieserved  by  a  constant 
iwttrckaiige  of  pleasurea.'— Johksoh.  An  exchange 
of  comnKidliies  Is  a  rtrnveiilent  mode  of  trade ;  *  The 
wlK>le  couse  of  nature  to  a  great  exchange,*— 9ovTn. 

inierchangt  to  an  act ;  reci^Kfty  lean  abntraet  pro* 
party :  by  an  intirckange  of  sentiment,  friendstii|is  are 
engendered  ;  the  redprocitjf  of  good  services  to  what 
renders  tlieni  doubly  acceptable  to  tlmse  who  do  ih«^iu, 
and  to  tlmse  who  receive  them ;  '  The  services  of  the 
|KM»r,  and  the  protection  of  the  rich,  become  reciprc 
taUjf  ueceasary.*— Blaib. 

inmrAL,  RECIPROCAL. 

Mntnidy  In  Latin  «■«(«»«,  from  wnte  to  change,  sig- 
niftes  exchanged  sn  as  to  be  equal  or  the  snine  on  both 
•idt'ff ;  reciprecal^  in  Latin  rectjnecuM.,  from  rectpio  lo 
Uke  back,  signifies  giving  backward  and  fiirward  by 
wiiyof  return.  Jlf»t««|  supposes  a  sameness  In  con 
dUiiin  at  the  same  time:  redpreeal  snpimses  an  alter 
nation  or  succession  of  returns.  *  Ezciiange  to  free 
and  voluntary;  we  give  In  exchange,  and  tlito  action 
Umtttmal;  retiira  Is  made  eitlier  according  to  law  or 
equity;  it  Is  oMIgatory,  and  when  equally  obligatory 
on  each  In  return  it  to  redprecoL  Voluiiury  disinter- 
ested services  rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual:  im- 
poKed  or  merited  services,  riftiirned  from  one  to  the 
•ther,  are  rset^rscal:  friends  render  one  another 
mrniual  services;  tlie  services  between  serranta  and 

•VideRoubaud:  •* Mtitiial, radproqut.** 


masters  are  rteipraeai.  The  husband  and  wife  plcd|« 
tiieir  faith  to  eMb  otiier  snttea/Zy;  Uiey  are  rrci/rrv 
eallf  bound  to  keep  their  v«iw  f»l'  bdelity.  Tlie  M-utl- 
meui  to  siMtMoi,  Uie  tie  to  reciprecal.  Mutmal  applies 
mostly  to  matters  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mutual  allho- 
tiwii,  a  mutual  Inclinatimi  to  oblige,  a  mutnal  uiti*ni«t 
rbr  each  other's  comfort,  a  mutual  omcern  to  avoid 
that  which  will  dtopkrase  the  other;  these  aie  the  teiill- 
nienis  which  render  tlie  n.arriage  state  happy ;  *  Tba 
MHil  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  op  sctcieiy  to 
mutual  trust.*— SoPTH.  Heeipracal  ties^  rrci>r«c«l 
bonds,  Tteiproc^  rights,  reciprocal  doiies;  ibt^tie  are 
what  every  oih;  ought  ui  bear  in  mind  as  a  im* mber  of 
society,  Uiat  be  may  expect  of  no  man  mme  than  what 
in  equity  be  is  dirpused  to  return ;  *  Life  cannm  suhktol 
in  society  hut  by  reciprocal  concesvk>os.'~JoB«isos. 
Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  to  personal :  rset- 
procal  to  applied  to  thlnga  remote  fiom  the  idea  of 
personality,  as  rtcrpreeal  verba,  reciprocal  tonus,  rsca- 
proeal  relations,  and  Uie  like. 

to  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 


Change,  n.  'TV  change^ 

undco  of  e  w  ex  ana  cAaa^,  signify Ini  to  ehamga 


alter;  exeheuge  is  i 

pounded  of  «  or  ex  and  cAaa^,  signify Inc  to  ^. 

In  *he  place  of  anoclier ;  barter  to  supposed  to  eo£o 
from  the  French  barater^  a  sea.  term  for  indediniflcs* 
tlon,  and  also  for  circumvention;  henre  It  has  deilrod 
the  meaning  of  a  mercenary  exchange ;  aulutituta. 
in  French  i>«^«frf«l,  Latin  su^sfitetiM,  from  auk  ami 
etaiua,  signlllcs  to  place  one  thing  iii  the  room  of 
another. 

The  idea  of  ptittlng  one  thing  In  the  place  of  anoilier 

to  romnmn  to  all  tlie«e  terms,  which  vaiy  in  the  manner 

and  the  object.    Change  to  the  generick,  Uie  reet  aro 

I  specifick  terms:  whatever  Is  exchanged,  kartered,  or 

:  tubetUuied,  to  changed ;  but  not  etc«  verad.    Ckamga  to 

applied  In  general  to  things  of  tlie  same  kind,  or  ol* 

diderpnt  kinds ;  ejchange  lo  aiticles  of  properly  or 

;  poMessiou;  Acrfsrtoall  articles  of  mfvcltaudise ;  auk" 

atituu  to  all  matters  of  service  anil  office. 

Things  ratlier  than  persons  are  the  proper  objeclg 
'  for  changing  and  exchangiuf,  althoiigh  wJiaiet'er  one 
>  has  a  conlri»t  over  may  be  changed  tw  exchanged:  a 
king  may  change  his  nilnlstets :  governments  exthmuga 
prisoners  of  war.  1'hhigs  only  ate  the  pinper  ol^FCia 
for  barter ;  but,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  tliere  ara 
to  be  fotind  people  who  wiH  battar  their  countiymeD, 
and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry  trinkeL 

Snbetiiutiag  may  either  have  |ie  sons  or  thhi|ilav 
an  object ;  one  man  may  be  anbetituted  for  anotber,  m 
one  word  eukatiiuted  for  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  tuhatitutrag  requites  bat 
one  person  for  an  agent;  that  of  exchanging  mndhaf 
tarinr  requires  two :  a  person  ehaagca  hto  things  or 
«M(«et(«le«  one  for  anotlier ;  but  one  perann  «sdk«iif«e 
or  bartera  with  another. 

Change  Is  u»ed  likewise  intransitively,  theollMa 
always  transitively ;  tilings  change  of  thi*mselvcf(,  bat 
persons  always  exchange,  barter^  or  aubetitute  thlnga. 
Changing  is  not  advisable,  it  in  seldom  advantageous ; 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  changing  fhr  the  worse, 
than  for  tlie  better;  It  is  set  on  foot  by  caprice oAeaer 
than  by  prudence  and  iiecessiiy ; 
Those  who  beyond  sea  go  will  sadly  find 
They  change  theii  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

Crbcch. 
Kxehanging  Is  convenient .  It  is  fnanded  not  en  oiudi 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  Milky 
to  the  parties  concerned ;  Its  end  to  mutual  acennimo- 
dation ;  '  Our  English  inerciinnt  converta  tlic  tin  of  fata 
own  country  hito  gold,  and  exrhangra  Its  wool  far 
rubles.'— AomsON.     Bartering  Is  profitable;  it  pro* 
ceeds  upon  a  principle  oi  inercatitilc  calculation:  iho 
productiveness,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  ibiuf  to  onil* 
sidered ;  its  main  objt'ct  to  gain  ; 
If  the  great  and  of  being  can  be  Inat, 
And  thus  perverted  to  the  wotsl  of  crimoa ; 
Let  us  sliake  ofiTdeprav'd  hitmaniiy, 
Exchange  «wnditions  with  the  savage  brata, 
And  for  his  blamdeas  inatlncl  barter  rvamn. 

Ha7AB» 

Subattfuting  Is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  If  springa  fhia 
the  necessity  of  aupplrlng  a  defleiencirfiy  soine  «<qii»> 
'    tJ»  iccommodiifcig  of  tlit  pvty 
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w-»w  ptara  ia  (IDed  ap ;  ■  Let  never  Insutted  beauty 
■dmli  a  flecoiHl  time  Into  h«r  presence  tlie  wreidi  wIm) 
kaa  once  nltriii|ited  to*  ridicule  feli|tiini, 


lato  other  aid*  lo  huniaii  lWiilty.*-^UAWKK«woRTB. 

Ill  tlie  figuraiive  applkatluu  these  leniui  bear  the 
Miim  aiiak^ry  to  each  oilivr.  A  perauii  ekmuges  talc 
opliihiiia ;  but  a  proiietiess  lo  such  eknngr*  vvhict'S  a 
waut  of  Amines*  hi  ttie  character.  Tliefiiod  kUtg  at 
hit  dcKih  exckangf  a  teiii|Miral  liir  aii  eterital  crMwii. 
The  uicreeiiary  imder  6«rC«r#  his  conscience  fur  paitiy 
mU:  Men  of  dogmatical  teitiperi  »ub»titia$  aaserlluD 
for  proof,  wmI  abuse  forarguuieut. 


rO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COMMUTE. 

To  nekmng0  (e.  7%  change)  is  the  general  term 
rigiiityiiig  to  Mke  one  for  anmher,  or  put  utt«  tiiliis  In 
CiM  place  of  aiMHlicr ;  the  rert  are  b<it  nMNtes  of  ex- 
^kmmgrmg;  lo  ^arla'  (v.  TV  ckmge)  Is  Ui  exekunge 
one  article  of  trade  for  aiioilier ;  to  tmeir,  fmiii  the 
Oreek  r^^  io  wlieel,  sigiiitying  to  bandy  about,  Is 
a  fkiiiliiHr  term  to  eiureaa  a  familiar  action  for  ex- 
tkamgimg  one  article  oT  private  property  for  another; 
osoMMite,  from  the  Latin  flyllabk:  cam  or  c«nCra  and 
amto  to  change,  slgiillles  a»  exekvngtng  one  mode  of 
Bunisliuiout  for  auoiiier.  We  may  txckamge  one  book 
WM  aiMitlier,  or  oiienMNral  object  for  pnolher ; 

Pleasure  can  be  exdUuigtd  on|y  for  pli*asure. 

Hawkiswortb. 
T^Mlers  barter  trinkets  for  fold  dust ;  sn  also  In  the 
INruraiive  seioe  men  bmUr  tiieir  rotisclence*  for  gold ; 
*8(Niie  men  are  wllUng  to  kArter  tlifir  bliMid  for  lucre.' 
— BuaxK.  Coachiueu  or  stablemen  trmek  a  whip  for 
m  handkerchief; 

Bliows  aU  her  secrets  of  hnuse-keepinjg, 

For  caiidlea  bow  slie  trueka  her  dripping.— Swirr. 
The  government  eemmute  the  punishmmit  of  death 
fir  that  of  baninhnieni;  *  Henry  levied  U|m>u  his  vo*- 
aahi  in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
■ervlce,  and  this  emnmutatiun^  by  reastm  of  the  great 
dhiance,  wns  still  more  advaniageous  to  bis  English 
u*— Hums. 


TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN,  CHEAPEN. 


Bay,  ill  Saxon  hyegea9y  Is  in  ail  probability  coniiect- 
id  iviih  bargain ;  yarckna$%  in  Freiicli  pomrekaMetr^ 
.ike  the  word  imraue,  pevr««rww,  comes  frumtlie  Latin 


•«r«rf««r,MKiiiiying  to  obiohi  by  a  |iarticular  efiitrt ; 
%argaint  in  Welch  bmrgen^  is  iiMNit  piubably  ciNiiiecteil 
with  ilNf  Germun  borgen  to  brnrow,  and  Mr^«a  snivty ; 
ckfofen  is  ill  Saxon  eaapoMt  German  ifcov/ra,  Dutch 
kamen  lo  liny,  frc 

Bm9  and  purUaae  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  in  seiMie  and  a|iplicaiion ;  but  the  lauer  is  a 


leriiiof  more  refliieiitent  than  tlie  former:  buw  may  j 
always  be  subslltnted  for  vmrekaee  without  Tnipro-  j 
pririy :  but  pmrekoie  woula  be  sHinetimes  ridiitulmw 


b  tlie  familiar  application  of  buy;  tlie  necessaries  of 
Rfe  ar^  bumgkt ;  iuxuiles  an  purekaeed, 

Tliecharncieiii>tick  idfaof^vytii^  is  ihntof  expend- 
ing iiMiney  according  to  a  ct* rlnin  rule,  ami  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose ;  that  of  pmrckasimg  Is  the  procuring  the 
tfaiiiK:  the  propensity  of  bufing  whatever  conies  in 
one's  way  is  v«>ry  injurimis  to  llie  circumstances  of 
•ooie  peopk* ;  *  It  given  me  very  great  scandal  to  ub- 
Mrve,  wlierever  f  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all 
■Mnner  of  tilings,  there  Is  necessarv  to  defend  yourself 
from  being  ehented/--STKKi.B.  What  It  bi  not  con- 
veni«'iit  to  procure  for  ounwives,  we  may  cominiwion 
anotlmr  to  purekaee  foriis;  so  in  the  ligurative  ac^ 
oeiitaikm  we  may  pwrekaee  our  pleosurea  at  a  dear 
rate; 

Pf  rates  may  make  ekeap  pennyworths  of  their  plllaga 

And  pmrckata  frieitdi«.^-SBAXsrKAaK. 

Bwfhig  impliea  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  money 
Air  a  ctHninodity ;  bargahung  and  ekeepening  have 
Hketvine  res.  ect  to  the  price :  lo  bargain  ia  lo  make  a 
■peciiick  agreement  as  to  the  price ; 

0o  York  must  sit,  and  (Vet,  and  bile  his  tongue, 

While  bis  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 
SnAXsrKAaa. 
To  eksapam  ia  not  only  to  tower  the  price  asked,  but 
ladealtianielilfataiiasarBcAMy;  inde  la  supported 


bv  bwjfere  }  bargaintra  and  ekupentn  are  not  accept* 
able  cusioiueri:  mean  peo|ile  are  prone  In  bargaining; 
poor  people  are  oMigtil  u>  ekrapen;  'You  may  •«• 
many  a  smart  rheiorichin  Uimiiig  his  hat  In  his  hands, 
moulding  It  into  several  diffeier.l  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  liiilng,aiid  snwetiines  tlie  butum,  duriuf 
tlie  whfile  cuurM  ol^  hU  harangue.  A  deaf  iiiaii  would 
think  lie  was  ekeaptntng  a  beaver,  wlien  perlm|is  he  la 
talking  of  the  faie  of  the  Biliisb  nation.*— Adouom.. 

ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 

ArlitU^  In  French  articUy  Latin  artieulaa  a  Joint  Of 
a  part  of  a  invniber;  eonditivm^  in  Fiench  conditi^nf 
i«atiii  conditio^  froiu  eandv  to  build  or  Ibrm,  sigiilAea 
proiieily  tlie  thing  framed;  term^  in  French  (erais, 
Latin  termimu  a  boundary,  signilies  lite  point  to  wliicll 
one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application  to  matten  of 
compact,  or  understanding  between  man  and  num. 
ArlitU  and  eondilion  are  used  In  both  numbers ;  Urm» 
mily  in  the  plural  In  this  seiuMi:  Um  fiirmerniaybo 
used  for  any  point  iiidivi<inally ;  tlie  latter  for  all  tha 
points  collectively :  arlieU  bi  empkiyed  for  all  maiteia 
which  are  drawn  out  in  ^peclflck  arUelaaorpmnta ;  m 
tlie  artick«of  an  indenture,  of  a  capltubuion,or  aa 
agreement.  CndtU'vn  respects  any  pohit  that  ia  ad- 
niiiled  as  a  ground  of  oMigailon  or  engagement :  it  ii 
u:<ed  for  the  general  transaciions  of  men,  In  whteh 
they  reciprocally  bind  ilwniHilves  to  return  certaia 
equivalents.  I'lie  woni  terma  Is  employed  in  regard 
bi  nun  caniilo  traiwactions ;  as  the  terwu  of  any  bar- 
gain, the  terms  of  any  agieemcnt,  tlie  terms  on  whieh 
any  thing  is  bought  or  sold. 

Jlrticlee  are  mnsily  voluntary ;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement:  eendittane  are  I'requenily com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard;  thry  aie  mibmitifd  lo  from 
pi>licy  or  necessity:  terma  are  dtctnind  by  interest  or 
equity ;  tliey  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to  tha 
tenijier  of  the  parties ;  iliey  are  siibiniiied  or  agn*ed 
to.  Jirticlea  are  drawn  up  between  psiities  who  have 
to  co-ooerate ; '  In  the  mean  time,  lliey  linve  ordered  ilie 
preliminary  treaty  to  be  puMirlied,  with  Kbvervailons 
on  each  article^  In  order  lo  quiet  the,  minds  of  the 
people.*— SrrKLK.  Men  undertake  particular  offioea 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  Mipulnted  reninueratloa 

The  Tmjan  by  his  word  lii  bound  to  take 

The  same  cauditiona  which  himsetf  did  make. 

DaTOBH. 

Men  enter  Into  deallnp  with  each  other  on  definite  and 

precise  terma  ; 
Those  mountains  flll'd  with  flrs,  that  bnver  landi 
If  yon  consent,  the  Tnijans  riiiUI  comiiiand ; 
Caird  into  part  of  what  is  onry,  and  there. 
On  terma  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 

DaTDKN. 

Clergymen  subscribe  to  the  articUa  of  the  esiabllahed 
cliuich  before  they  are  admitted  to  perfoim  its  sacred 
functions ;  In  so  doing  they  are  pn-sunied  to  be  free 
agents ;  but  they  are  not  free  to  s.verve  from  theaa 
artielea  while  they  remain  in  llie  church,  and  receiva 
its  emoluments:  in  all  aiiabma  there  are  certain  «m»> 
ditiono  with  which  all  must  omiply  win  wish  to  ra> 
ceive  the  berH>fiis  of  the  sale :  in  the  time  of  war  it  ii 
the  busiiieM  of  the  victor  lo  preocribe  terma  to  tlia 
vanqiiitfhed ;  with  the  latter  it  is  u  matter  of  | 
whether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 

Trader  signifies  in  general  any  one  who  deals  In 
cnods,  whether  in  a  larse  or  a  small  way,  and  to  used 
therefore  in  the  moat  extended  sense ; 

Now  tin  victory  *s  won, 

We  return  to  our  huves  like  fortunate  lr«4i«rS| 

Triumpliant  with  spoils.— Drtvkn. 
Mrrtkant  signifies  one  dealing  in  fhreign  mercbandlHh 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  large  way ; 

France  hath  flaw*d  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 

Our  merdtoats*  goods  at  Bourdeaux  — Shak^babb. 
Hence  these  two  terms  may  be  used  in  cnntradtslinctkNi 
to  each  other:  'Many  tradera  will  necessitate  aup%> 
ekamU  10  trade  for  less  profit,  and  consequenUy  ha 
nore  fhigaL'— CmiA  (On  TVads).    A  tradssaiaB  la  a 
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EUGLIBH  8TNONTME8. 


retail  dealer  who  commAnlf  eitxwes  hi*  gooib  In  a 
publfck  »Jni|);  'From  a  piuiii  trmdeaman  hi  a  shop, 
be  u  now  growa  a  very  rieli  coiuiuy  genUeuiaii.'— 
AaauTHMOT. 


ARTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER,  M£CHANICK. 

Jirtiat  U  a  imictiaerorthe  fine  arta ;  artisan  to  a 
praellwr  of  Uir  vutfEiir  aita ;  artificer^  OiHn  otm  and 
fac*o^  U  one  wlio  dtiea  or  niaktM  according  to  att; 
wuckautek  U  an  artisan  in  tlie  mechanidc  ana. 

Tiie  %ri*si  lunkB  higher  Uian  tlie  artiMan :  the  former 
Yeqnirest  Intellectiihl  retlneineni  In  the  exercise  or  liis 
Art;  the  latter  reqiiirea  iiothinf  but  to  know  the 
ifeiieral  rule«  of  ttif  art.  The  muslctan,  pihnter,  and 
«eul{itiir  are  ariisit ;  *  If  ever  Uib  counii  y  saw  an  Bfn 
c(  artitt*^  it  is  the  present ;  her  paintcrv,  sculptors, 
•nd  eugraveni  ate  now  tlie  ouly  sctiools  propeily  so 
called/- CuMBKRLAND.  The  carpenier,  the  sign- 
jmimer,  Kitd  ilie  btackMmlth  are  artuana ;  '(The  mer- 
vbani,  trudeMiian.  and  arUstn  wlii  have  (heir  profit 
'«|ii>n  all  the  niulUplied  wants,  comforts,  and  indul- 
%nices  of  cfvlliaed  life.'— CuMBaai^ND.  The  arti- 
JUtr  is  tti  Interinedlate  tenn  between  the  aritst  and 
Wie  art«sii« ;  manufiiciurers  are  art(/lcer« ;  and  Mouth, 
In  his  sertiwHus  cttlk  the  Autlmr  of  the  universe  the 
-great  Artifiar;  '  Han  must  be  In  a  certain  degree  tlie 
«rC{/iccrol'  lib  own  happiiMM;  the  tools  and  materials 
tnay  he  put  into  lih  handtf  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
*^nce,  but  die  workmanship  must  be  his  own/— Cum - 
WeaLAND.  The  mecAamek  Is  that  species  of  aribaii 
-irtio  works  »t  arts  iwrely  meekanieal,  in  dlstiiicti<in 
ftvNn  tlKwe  which  amtribute  to  tlie  completioii  and  em- 
bdlitihuieiit  of  any  objects ;  on  tliis  ground  a  sltoer 
Inaker  is  t  meckunidc,  but  a  eouimon  pnliiter  is  a 
viniple  ariisan;  'The  concurring  assent  of  the  world 
In  {Kelerilng  gentlemen  lo  meckanickt  seeira  founde 
la  timi  prefeience  wirtch  the  rational  part  of  our  iia- 
«iir«  to  emlUed  to  above  tlie  aniuial.'— BA&Ti.srr. 


WRITCft,  PENMAN,  SCRTBfi. 
Wriisr  Id  an  indefinite  term ;  every  one  who  wriU* 
U  caltfd  a  writer ;  but  iMiue  are  penmen  but  such  as 
^re  expert  ul  llieir  ficn.  Many  wlm  proffss  Ui  teach 
writing  nrc  themselves  but  sorry  writers:  the  best 
penmeH  are  nfil  alwnys  tlic  best  leacliere  of  writing. 
The  seri'te  is  one  who  writes  f'lr  the  purpose  of  copy- 
tug :  he  Is  tlierelbre  an  official  writer. 

WRITER,  AUTHOR. 
Writer  refers  us  lo  tlie  act  of  writing ;  antkor  to  the 
act  of  inveutiiig.  There  are  therefore  many  writern^ 
who  are  IHX  nutkors ;  but  there  Is  no  antkor  of  b<inks 
Wiio  niny  not  b«;  termed  n  writer:  curoiillem  and  con- 
tribiilors  b*  |M*riiNiical  works  are  writers^  but  not  an- 
mors.  Poefs  and  historians  are  more  properly  termed 
Itatkors  tiian  writers. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULTURIST. 

Farmer^  fiom  the  Saxon  feorm  food,  sIgniAes  one 

■Mnacliiff  a  farmt  or  eultivatiiif  the  grouml  Iter  a  sub 


To  check  this  plague,  the  •fcllfitl  farmer  chaff 
'And  biasing  straw  before  his  orchard  burns. 

TnoNsoif. 
Hashaniman  is  one  (bllnwtng  kMsbandrw^  thnt  Is,  the 
tiilaga  of  laud  liy  manual  labour ;  the  /nrmer^  there 
fore  comiitcu  tlie  cniicerii«  and  tlie  kuebaudman  labours 
Under  his  direction; 

Oiil  kuskandaun  I  at  Shlnnnm  know. 
Who,  fur  anuUier  year,  dig,  ptougb,  arvl  sow. 

Dhnhaw. 
wffTieaitttrtVl,  from  the  Latin  ager  a  field,  and  eole  to 
till,  slsnifien  any  mie  eiigatM  In  the  art  of  cnhivntion. 
Tlie /firmer  In  always  a  piaciliioner ;  the  ogriMltariu 
maybe  a  mere  tliHorlKl :  tlie/aimfer  follows  hiinliaiidry 
■olely  af>a  means  of  living;  the  nrrimtturiet  fotlowV 
it  as  a  w'.ieiice:  the  former  tills  the  land  iiiNin  elven 
admitted  prhir.iples;  the  latter  frame* new  prinefpletsor 
altera  ihoMi  tlinl  are  eslaMinlied.  Between  the  fnrmer 
and  the  agriemlturiH  there  Is  tlie  same  dlftWi'iice  ai> 
between  practice  aod  liMory:  tiie  funoer  oiaybe  aa- 


slated  by  the  latter,  ao  long  ai  they  ean  fa  hMtf  Wk 
hand ;  but  hi  the  case  of  a  ooiiiidon,  the /anner  will  te«f 
imira  aervice  ti>  bioiseff  and  his  onutitry  ihnii  itie  age'^ 
euiturist:  farming  brings  immediate  prolii  fisim  pa^> 
MMial  service ;  agricHUare  may  only  pmmi«  fuuira, 
and  OHiseqiiently  ciMniiifent,  advumiigea;  *An  lav> 
INtived  and  imptoving  agriemtture,  which  imfrftaa  m 
gieat  aagitieniaiioii  of  labuur,  baa  not  ytt  found  Usalf 
at  a  staiid.'— BoBKE. 


RURAL,  RUSnOK. 

Allhoiurh  both  ;hese  terms,  from  the  Latin  rus  c 
^Vt  "ifniiiy  belonging  lo  liie  country ;  >'et  tlie  liM-incr  k 
used  lu  a  good,  and  Uie  latter  in  a  bad  or  an  indidleresit 
seiiae.  Hural  applies  to  all  cuantry  iibjects,  except 
man,  it  is,  therefore,  always  couiteclrd  wiUi  CMa 
cliaruis  of  nature :  rmetiek  a|iplies  trniy  Kt  | 


what  is  perKHiaL  In  ib«  country,  and  is,  tkerefea^ 
always  associated  with  the  waiu  of  culture.  Hmrm 
bcetiery  is  always  interesting ;  but  the  mstiek  nuumea* 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  luo  much  that  is  m^ 
cultivnittd  and  rude  in  them  to  be  agreeable :  a  tmad 
liabiiatiou  may  be  filled  for  petaooa  ia  a  liiglMr  ai» 
tion ; 

£  en  now,  mcff atiifcs,  as  ponaering  heta  I  stai]i% 
I  see  the  raral  virtues  leave  the  land. 

GuLDSaiTH. 

A  ruttuk  cottage  Is  adapted  only  for  the  fnoivr  tah^ 
iiitaiits  of  tins  country ;  *■  'I'lie  tVeedom  and  Ujiity  of  m 
rustick  lile  producaa  remarkable  partkularitieaul'  oaft- 

duel.*— JOUKSOJI. 


COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN.  BINBl 

RUS'nCK,  CLOWN. 
OumfryMAft,  that  is,  a  man  of  the  camttrff^  or  o^ 
belonging  to  the  countrf,  is  the  general  term  appll 
cabli>  to  all  inhabiling  Hie  cemntrj,  fn  dislinctiiHii  frav 
a  townsman ;  peasant,  \(\  French  jraysait,  from  pagm, 
H  employed  In  the  same  sein^;  for  any  ammtrfmam 
among  the  inhabitauls  of  the  Continent,  and  is  in  eoa- 
seqiiciice  uiml  in  poetry  or  ttie  grave  siyk;;  rwaim  ia 
tiie  Saxon  signified  a  hiiiourer,  but  it  has  acquirai, 
from  Its  use  in  poetry,  Hie  hlgtier  signilicaiiiiii  of  m 
sliephetd  ;  kind  may  hi  all  pmliability  i*isuily  on«  wbc 
is  in  the  back  gronnd,  nii  Inferimf r ;  msttek,  fitmi  rn» 
the  coniiiry,  signlflcs  one  born  and  bn-6  In  the  cnoa 
try :  eUmii,  contraefed  frmn  caUmws  a  husbandman, 
signifies  of  ciiurse  a  menial  In  die  cowntrf. 

All  tliese  terms  are  eniiikiyed  as  epIilieiK  to  peramHL 
and  principally  to  mich  as  live  In  the  eonatrg:  the 
lerm  eonntrj/man  Is  taken  In  an  iiidtflR?rent  Mti»«,  antf 
may  cnHi|»n*heiid  p(>rsons  of  different  desccripiknw;  ic 
drsicnates  tioihtni;  more  than  habiiiial  residence  in  the 
r^enwtrf ;  •  Thoiieh  Cfnisidering  my  form<*r  cundirinn,  f 
may  imw  be  called  a  emtntrfnian:  yK  you  raniioi  eaB 
me  a  mstiek  (as  ynii  would  Imply  In  ynur  l^tlrr)  as 
long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  ihuiily.*— Howkijm 
The  otiier  terms  are  employed  for  ilie  lower  nrdfri  of 
eanntr^men,  but  with  eollniernl  idenn  favournMe  or 
unfaviHirable  annexed  to  tlieni.  The  prnxant  \a  a 
eonntrymmn  Win  follows  rural  ncciipaiioini  fnr  n  livvll- 
lifiod.  Ho  Is  cfmimoiilyemisldered  as  a  labourer,  aii4 
cnntraeieil  In  his  education ;  •  If  by  the  poor  Niea-urefe 
and  proponionH  of  a  innii  we  may  lake  an  efnimnltt  of 
tills  great  anion  (our  8nvi»ur*ii  crmiiiig  in  thefleah). 
we  shall  quickly  find  how  irbumie  it  is  to  fkwh  aril 
hinnd  "  to  have  been  happy,**  to  descend  anitif  mtm 
ktwer,  to  exchnnte  thf  estate  of  a  prince  for  ilrai  of  m 
^MW»i»t.*— SovTM.  Swnin,  kind,  both  convpv  tlic  Idas 
of  Innocence  in  an  linmblH  station,  nnd  are'tlier«foA 
always  empliiyed  in  |Kietry  In  a  good  seii]«: 
As  thus  the  vmrws  arise,  and  font  and  fierca 
All  winter  drives  akuig  the  riarkeiiM  air. 
In  hhi  own  fcniee  revnivliig  fields  tiie  msom 
Disastered  stands.— Taoiisoa. 
The  hVrtnf  kind  bis  oxen  shall  disjoin. 

DRYDnL 

Rnstiek  and  dawn  both  convey  the  Idea  of  ihnt  tti 
c<>mh  rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  In  reality  f< 
tiiiiong  tlie  kiwest  orders  of  caantrymen: 
In  amting  too  the  parmn  nwitd  his  hKIII, 
For  ev'D  tho*  vaaquisli'd  he  eouM  arxuo  stUI; 
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While  wordi  of  learned  length  and  thundering 

■ouiid 
Amas'd  the  gazing  nutielu  rang*d  around. 

GOLDSMITU. 

Th*  astonlali'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nett, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  cbviu 
Robb'd.— Thokbom. 

CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 

Cultivation  has  a  much  more  comiirehenatve  mean- 
tng  than  eitlier  tiUage  or  husbandry; 

O  softly  swelling  hUls 
On  which  the  power  of  enltivaUon  lies, 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Tbomsom. 
TilUure  b  a  mode  of  tuUivaiion,  that  extends  no  fhr- 
thcr  iBan  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tioQ  of  the  seed ;  euUivation  includes  the  whole  pro- 
cess by  which  tJie  produce  of  the  earth  Is  brought  to 
maturity.  We  may  till  without  euitnatimr^  but  we 
cannot  euUinaUy  as  far  as  respects  the  sou,  without 
UUmg€  ;  *  The  south-east  parts  of  Britaiu  had  already 
before  the  age  of  Casar  made  the  first  and  most  requi- 
site step  towards  a  civil  settlement:  and  the  Britons 
by  tiUage  and  agrieuUure  had  there  increased  to  a 
great  multitude.*— HnxB.  Jiuibamdry  is  more  exten- 
sive in  its  uieaniuff  than  tillaga^  but  not  so  extensive 
as  cultivation ;  *  We  find  an  Image  of  the  two  states, 
the  coiitempiative  and  the  active,  figured  out  in  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  trades, 
tbat  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  hiubandman."— 
Bacor. 

Tillare  respects  the  act  only  of  tiUiMg  the  ground ; 
kusbavdry  is  employed  for  the  office  of  cultivating  for 
domeslick  purposes.  A  eultivatar  is  a  general  term, 
defined  only  by  the  object  that  is  ntltivated^  as  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  grape,  or  the  olive;  a  tilUr  is  a  labourer 
in  the  soil  who  jwrrorms  that  ofllce  for  another;  a 
kvabaHdman  is  an  humble  species  of  cultivator^  who 
himself  performs  the  whole  office  of  cultivating  the 
ground  for  domesticJt  purposes. 

SEAMAN,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR,  MARINER, 
BOATMAN,  FERRYMAN. 

An  these  words  denote  persons  occupied  in  naviga- 
ti<m ;  liie  jeamax,  as  thn  word  implies,  follows  his  busi- 
ness on  the  sea ;  the  waterman  is  one  who  gets  his  live- 
tihood  on  fre^  water ;  '  Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but 
an  Indi^rent  ficure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very 
elegant  wntermoii.*— South.  The  sailor  and  the  ma- 
riner are  both  speciflck  terms  to  designate  the  seaman ; 
every  sailor  and  mariner  is  a  seaman  ;  although  every 
stmman  Is  not  a  sailor  or  mariner;  the  former  is  one 
who  Is  employed  about  the  laborious  part  of  the 
vesnet;  the  latter  hi  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to 
and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water  and  passes  his 
life  upon  it. 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated  seamen^  whether 
officers  or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  in  a 
klog*8Ship; 

Thus  the  tnss'd  seaman,  after  bolst'rous  storms, 
Lands  on  his  country*8  breasL— Lat. 
^milor  is  only  used  for  the  common  men,  or,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  for  those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  war ;  hence  our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  spoken  of 
as  the  defenders  of  our  country ; 
Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives. 

BHniLBY. 

A  mariner  is  an  Independent  kind  of  seaman  who 
naasKes  his  own  vessel  and  goes  on  an  expedition  on 
his  own  account ;  fishermen  and  those  who  trade  alon„ 
the  coast  are  in  a  particular  manner  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  mariners; 

Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  slnkhig  msrtnsr 
The  hicky  plank  that  bears  hhn  to  the  8hoi«. 

Lbb. 
Watemam,  boatmmy  and  fernfman  are  employed 
for  persons  who  are  engaged  with  boats ;  but  the  term 
watorman  is  specifically  applied  to  such  whose  biisi- 
acss  it  hi  to  let  out  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a 
^ven  thne ;  the  boatinan  may  use  a  boat  only  occa- 


sionally for  the  transfer  of  goods ;  a  ferryman  uses  a 
boat  only  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods 
act  OSS  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL.     , 

Maritime  and  marine^  from  the  Latin  mare  a  sea, 
signifies  belonging  to  tlie  sea :  naval^  from  navis  a 
ship,  signifies  belonging  to  a  ship ;  and  naulicali  ftom 
nauta  a  sailor,  signifies  belonghig  to  a  sailor,  or  to 
navigation. 

Countries  and  places  are  denominated  maritime  fVom 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  their  great  intercourse  by 
sea ;  hence  England  is  called  the  most  maritime  nation 
in  Europe ;  *  Octavianus  reduced  Lepidus  to  a  neces- 
sity to  beg  his  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  reinabi- 
der  of  It  in  a  mean  condition  at  Clrceii,  a  small  mari 
time  town  among  the  Latins.'— Pridkaux.  Marine  h 
a  technical  term,  employed  by  persons  in  office,  to  de- 
note that  which  is  officially  transacted  with  regard  to 
the  sea  in  distinction  from  what  passes  on  land :  hence 
we  speak  of  the  marines  as  a  species  of  soldiers  acting 
by  sea,  of  the  marine  society,  or  manVM  stores ;  *  A 
man  of  a  very  grave  aspect  required  notice  to  be  givoi 
of  his  intentton  to  set  out  on  a  certain  day  on  a  sub' 
marine  voyage.*— JoHBSOM. 

Jfaval  is  another  term  of  art  as  opposed  to  military, 
and  used  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  government 
or  commerce:  hence  we  speak  of  naval  ankirs,  ndibal 
officers,  navoi  taciicks,  and  the  like ;  *  Sextus  Pomp^ 
having  together  such  a  naval  force  as  made  up  3SU 
vessels,  seized  Sicily.'— Prideaux.  Jfautieal  is  a 
scieutifick  term,  connected  with  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion or  the  management  of  vessels ;  hence  we  talk  of 
nautical  instruction,  of  nautical  calculations;  ^He 
elegantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn,  which  de- 
painted  the  nautical  conipais  with  aut  ma^nes^  aiil 
msfva.'— Camden.  The  maritime  laws  of^England 
are  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  naval  po^r 
which  it  has  so  justly  acquired.  The  marine  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  its, glories.  The  naval  aduilnistraLion 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  war.  J^Tautieal  tables,  and  nau- 
tical almanacks  have  been  expressly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  ail  who  apply  themselves  to  nautical  sub- 
jects. 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE.  MILITARY,  SOLDIER- 
LIKE. 
Martial^  ftom  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  is  the  Latin 
term  for  belonging  to  war :  warlike  signifies  literally 
like  war,  having  the  image  of  war.    In  sense  these 
terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  easily  admitted  u>  supply  each  other's  place ;  but 
custom,  the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  office 
to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether  indifferent  how 
thev  are  used.     Martial  is  both  a  technical  and  a 
more  comprehensive  tenn  than  warlUce ;  on  the  other 
hand,  warlike  designates  the  temper  of  the  individual 
mora  than  martial .  we  speak  of  martial  array,  mai^ 
tial  preparations,  martial  law,  a  court  martial; 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
Dbtdbm. 
We  speak  of  a  warlike  nation,  meantnf-a  natton  who 
is  fond  of  war ;  a  warlike  spirit  or  temper,  also  a  war- 
like  appearance.  Inasmuch  as  the  temper  is  visible  in 
the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man ; 

Last  ftom  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  came, 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warriour  dame. 

Dbyobn. 
Military,  ttom  miles  a  soldier,  Hgnifies  belonghig  to 
a  soldier,  and  soldier-like  like  a  soldier.  MtUtaryln 
comparteon  with  martial  Is  a  term  of  particular  import ; 
martial  having  always  a  reference  to  war  in  general, 
and  iRf <itary  to  tiie  proceedines  consequent  upiin  tbat: 
hence  we  speak  of  military  in  distinction  ftom  naval, 
as  military  expeditions,  military  movements,  and  the 
like ; '  The  TIascalans  were,  like  all  unpolished  nations, 
strangers  to  sn'hlarv  order  and  discipline.'— Robert- 
son. In  characterizing  tbe  men,  we  should  say  that 
they  bad  a  martial  appearance ;  but  in  speaking  of  h 
particular  place,  we  should  say  it  had  a  military  ap- 
pearance. If  there  were  many  soldiers  in  it. 
Military^  compared  with  ssUiti^liket  is  used  iur  the 
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body,  and  the  latter  for  the  individual.  The  wliole 
army  U  termed  the  miUlarf:  the  oondua  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  soidKT'Uk*  or  oUierwi«e ;  *  The  feaia  of  the 
8|>aniard«  led  theni  to  preeuuiptuoue  and  un»oidier4ikt 
diacuasioufl  concernuiK  the  propriety  of  their  general's 

'  'ROBSaTSON. 


TO  PAUTT,  DEPICT,  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

Paini  and  depict  both  come  from  the  Latin  pimg^^ 
to  repreaeiit  forme  and  flgurea :  as  a  verb  to  paint  Is 
either  Uierally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or  lo  re- 
present circumstances  and  events  by  means  of  words ; 
to  dnia  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  tlie  former 
word  expresses  a  greater  exercise  of  tlie  imaginatioo 
tiian  ilie  latter :  it  is  the  art  of  the  poet  to  paml  nature 
In  lively  colours :  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or  nar- 
rator to  depia  a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strung  colours. 
As  nouns,  pointing  rather  describes  the  action  or  ope- 
ration, and  piamr*  the  lesulL 

When  we  spealE  of  a  good  potnliii^,  we  thlnlt  par- 
ticularly of  its  execution  as  to  drapery,  disposition  of 
colours,  and  tlie  liiie ; 

The  poMMtiMg  Is  aloMMl  the  natural  omii, 
He  is  but  outside.— SBAUPBAma. 
When  we  speak  of  a  fine  pietttret  we  refer  immediatelv 
to  the  object  represented,  and  the  impression  which  ft 
is  capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder ;  *  A  pietmre 
Is  ajpoem  without  words.'— Aopison.  Paintings  are 
confined  eitlier  to  oil  paintinrt  or  paintiiq^s  In  coiouiB : 
but  every  drawing,  whetherln  pencil,  in  crayons,  or  in 
India  iiilc,  may  produce  a  picture ;  and  we  have  like- 
wise pictures  In  embroidery,  pietmns  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

DelinsaU,  in  Latin  daineatus  poiticiple  of  delinsoy 
signifies  literally  to  draw  the  lines  which  include  the 
contents;  sketch  is  in  the  German  skitter  Italian 
seAiiio. 

Boxh  these  terms  are  property  employed  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  and  figuratively  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions :  a  delineation  ex- 
prc^es  something  more  than  a  sketch ;  the  former  con- 
veyinc  not  merely  the  general  outlines  or  more  promi- 
nent features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  mure  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  delineation  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect :  an  aiten< 
live  observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a  country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  deliwsatian  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  hs  inha- 
bitants: *  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint- 
ings and  the  news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the 
strokes  of  a  pencil.'-— Abdisoh.  A  traveller  who 
merely  passes  through  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasty 
sketch  from  what  passes  before  his  eyes ;  '  SkeUh  out 
a  rough  draught  of  my  country,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
Judge  whether  a  return  to  It  be  really  eiigibie.'— Attbe- 

BDRT. 


SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 
A  sketch  may  form  a  whole ;  outlines  are  bat  a  part : 
the  sketch  may  comprehend  the  outlines  and  some  of 
tlie  particulars ;  outlines,  as  the  term  bespeaks,  com- 
prehend only  that  which  Is  on  the  exteriour  surface : 
the  sketch  in  drawing,  may  serve  as  a  landscape,  as  it 
presento  some  of  the  features  of  a  country ;  but  the 
outlines  serve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
the  sketch  may  be  formed.    So  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion we  speak  of  the  sketches  of  countries,  charactera, 
manners,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  description ; 
but  of  the  outUius  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  project,  and 
the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  tiie  subordi- 
nate parts  are  to  be  formed :  barbarous  nations  present 
us  with  rude  sketches  of  nature ;  an  abridgment  is 
little  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  larger  work ; 
In  few.  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  muse  has  shadow'd  out  a  sketch 
Of  mosioar  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

Votmo. 
Tlds  Is  the  estUM  of  the  Able  (King  Lear).'- 

JOHMOII. 


ASTftONOMT,  A8TR0L06T. 

Jlstronomf  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  ^r4p  end 
vduost  iignifylog  the  laws  of  the  atan,  or  a  knowiedge 
of  their  laws;  astrologft  from^s^  and  Aiyof,  soni- 
fies a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  *  astronomer  sttidies  the  course  and  matremeat 
at  the  stars ;  the  astrotogor  reasons  on  their  inflncttce. 

The  fbrmer  observes  iBe  state  of  the  heavena,  marks 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the  revoknioas 
which  arise  out  of  the  estabUahed  laws  of  noiiott  in 
the  immenae  universe:  the  latter  predicts  eveais, 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the  vidaailudei 
of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold«  &c.  The  mMtroms- 
mer  calculates  and  sddom  errs,  as  his  caleniatkiBs  are 
built  on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations ;  the  astro- 
loger deals  in  conjectures,  and  his  imaglnatloai  oflea 
deceives  him.  The  attronesMr  explains  wfant  be 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned;  ibe  as- 
treiager  hazards  what  he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  pie 

A  ihim  for  knowledge  leads  to  the  study  of  4 
nomf;  an  inquietude  about  the  f^itnre  has  givi 
to  astroUgjf.    Many  important  results  Ibr  the  1 


navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  la  t 
have  been  drawn  from  aatixnomitai  researches :  . 

serious  and  mischievous  effects  have  been  produeed  on 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  IhMD  tiMir  ihith  In  the  dicnaM 
of  the  astrologer. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 
Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  dieir  orighi, 
imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present,  they  have  a 
distinct  signification :  the  Word  /setor  Is  used  in  a 
iiniiied,  and  the  word  agent  In  a  general  aenee ;  the 
factor  only  buys  and  sells  on  the  aceonnt  of  ochen ; 

*  Their  devotion  (that  is  of  the  puritanical  ttbA) 
served  all  along  but  as  an  Instrument  to  their  avarke, 
msnfactsr  or  under  agent  to  tlieir  exiortioo.*— Socrm. 
The  agent  trantacts  every  sort  of  buaiaeia  in  aeDeral ; 

*  No  expectations,  indeed,  were  then  tbrmtd  from  re- 
newing a  direct  applkation  to  the  French  regicides 
through  the  agent  general  for  the  humiliation  of  aove- 
reigns.*— Burke.  Merchants  and  manufactureia  em- 
ploy fftctors  abroad  to  dlspoee  of  goods  trauanitied ; 
lawyers  are  frequently  empkiyed  as  agenu  in  tbe  re- 
oeint  and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of 
and  various  other  pecuniary 


FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD,  BURDEN. 

f^eightt  through  tbe  northern  languages  in  aO  pto- 
babllity  comes  fVom  the  Latin  foro  to  bring,  signifying 
the  thing  brought ;  ettrge^  la  French  emrgoMssm^  pro- 
bably a  variation  from  carriage^  is  empR^ed  for  all 
the  contei<<s  of  a  vessel,  witn  the  exception  of  the 
persons  that  it  carries ;  lading  and  load  (In  Ocrnnn 
laden  to  lead),  comes  uMWt  probably  fitNn  the  wort 
laet  a  burden,  signifying  the  burden  or  weight  un- 
posed  upon  any  carriage ;  burden,  which  through  die 
medium  of  the  northern  languages,  oomes  from  the 
Greek  ^dorost  and  ^fm  to  carry,  eonveys  the  Idea  of 
weight  which  is  borne  by  the  vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  the  freight  of  his  stain  an  ttaac 
which  is  the  object  of  his  voyage,  by  which  aU  who  are 
interested  in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  the  value  nad 


nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first  olyects  of  c 
alien :  he  speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  thing  wl 
fill  thes  hip;  the  quantiiy,  and  weight  of  the  Udimg, 


are  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration:  he  speaks  of 
the  cargo  as  that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  beionffs 
as  it  were  to  the  ship ;  the  amount  of  the  cargo  is  that 
which  is  firrt  thoognt  of:  he  speaks  of  the  burden  as 
that  which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is  tbe  peopcfty  of 
the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight ;  tbe  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading  :  the  agent  sees  to  the 
disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  shlp-bulider  detemdnea  tba 
burden :  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load  which  he  has  to 
cany.  The  freight  must  consist  of  aocfa  roerchandiae 
as  will  pav  for  the  transport  and  risk:  tbe  ladingmxmt 
consist  or  such  things  as  can  be  moat  conveMemly 
stowed :  the  value  or  a  eergo  depends  not  only  on  Use 
nature  of  the  commodity,  but  the  market  to  whicli 
it  is  carried;  the  burden  of  a  vessel  is  estimated  by  | 

tbe  number  of  tons  which  it  can  cany.    Freight  masi         \ 

*  Abbe  Glraid :  c' AsCronamie,  A8trologve.*» 
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imrim  iMy  lOBietiiiiei  be  and  In  •  figarttlve  appli- 
«atk»; 
Haste,  my  dear  flitber  (t  is  no  niM  to  wait), 
Aniioad  my  iboukbiB  witti  a  wUling  freight. 

DarosH. 
Ttw  wriiBg  air  recdvea 
Ila  plamy  bftrd^n.-^TuoMuon. 


MERCANTILE,  G0M2MUBRCIAL. 
MtrtoKtUej  Aroin  wurekmnHstt  reapsola  the  actual 
traiwaetion  of  buainen,  or  a  tianafer  of  nurekamdMe 
hy  aale  or  purehase  |  e»mmereial  eomprebende  tlie 
Uieory  and  practice  ot  ewmmtree:  lieDce  we  apeak  In 
a  peculiar  manner  of  a  mtreaattiU  hoom,  a  vteretmUU 
town,  a  wereaiteifa  eltuaaoo,  and  tlie  like;  *Sucb  is 
tiie  bappiness,  the  hope  of  which  seduced  me  fVon  the 
datiee  and  pleasares  of  a  mtrtnUtU  life.'— JeBxaoii. 
Bat  0f  a  cewiarciaf  edocatlon,  a  eeaimtmai  people, 
fmmn  ci'af  apeoulations,  and  the  like;  *  The  Manaer- 
eul  world  is  very  ftequeoUy  put  into  eonfusloD  by  tlM 
of  mrirhsnis.*-- JoHiwow. 


VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIRBUNa 

renal,  from  the  Latin  veiuUiSf  sic nliles  saleable  or 
ready  to  lie  sold,  which,  applied  as  it  commonly  is  lo 
peiBons,  Is  a  much  stronger  term  than  vurceHory.  A 
MiM<  man  gives  up  all  principle  for  interest ;  a  mer- 
eenmnf  omb  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to  princi- 
ple :  vetui  writeis  are  sueh  as  write  in  favour  of  the 
cause  that  can  pron»ole  them  to  riches  or  honours ;  a 
servant  is  commonly  a  mercenary  who  gives  bis  8e^ 
vices  according  as  he  is  paid :  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  professions  of  political  purity  are  the  best  sub- 
jects lor  a  minister  to  make  venal : 

The  minister,  well  nfeas'd  at  small  ezpenae 

To  silence  so  much Tude  impertinence, 

With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands, 

And  on  the  venal  list  enroird  he  stands.— Jbhtms. 

nureenarf  spirit  Is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
^  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade;  *For 
heir  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern  steel,  and 
ftring  in  an  unnatural,  mercenarf  crew.'— South. 

HirMug  from  Aire,  and  vureenary  fivm  men  wages, 
are  appHed  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sontid  empioy- 
meni ;  but  hireling  may  sometime  be  taken  in  its  pro- 
per and  lesi  reproachful  sense,  for  6nc  who  is  hired  ss  a 
servant  to  perform  an  allotted  work;  but  in  general  they 
are  both  reproaehful  epitbetd :  the  former  having  par- 
tiealar  reference  lo  the  meannesi  of  the  emptoyment, 
and  the  latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the  person. 
Utrdnv  prints  are  those  which  are  hi  the  pay  of  a 
party ;  ut  was  not  Us  carrying  the  bag  which  made 
Judas  a  thief  and  a  Atre/is^.*— Sodtb.  A  sMreenary 
principle  wlU  sometimes  actuate  men  in  the  highest 
station ;  *  These  seldien  were  not  citizens,  but  sier- 
ccaary,  sordid  deserters.'— Bobkb. 


GOMMODrrr,  goods,  merchandise, 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  artlciee  of  trade 
wider  various  circumstances. 

CbmsMdttf,  in  Latin  wmmadiUiey  signifies  In  its 
abstract  sense  esaveniexM,  and  In  an  extended  appli- 
eatioa  the  thing  that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which 
being  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been  employed  for 
the  thing  that  Is  sold ;  goode^  which  denotes  the  thing 
that  la  good,  has  derived  its  use  from  the  same  analogy 
In  its  sense  as  In  the  former  case;  merdumdiee^ 
French  surdUaitss,  Latin  awreotara  or  smtz,  He- 
brew *>3  D  to  eell,  signifies  a  saleable  matter :  worv.  In 
Saxoa  w«r0,6eraian,  &c.  woartf,  signifies  properly  any 
thing  raanuActured,  and,  by  an  extension  of  the  sense, 
an  article  for  sale. 

C^wemmdUy  \m  enptoyed  only  for  arttdea  of  the  first 
•ecesaity ;  It  is  the  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  hi- 
dosiry.  Oeode  is  applied  to  every  thing  belonging  lo 
tradesmen,  for  which  there  Is  a  stJpulatnl  value :  Uiey 
•TO  aold  leull,  and  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade. 
M^rtJUmdiee  applies  to  what  belonp  to  merchanu;  It 
Is  Ilia  object  of  eooaeree.  Wan*  are  Ibanuftctared, 
waA  Majr  be  etdier  gvodi  Of  mmrkmyiiu     A  country 


has  its  ummodiHee;  a  shopkeeper  bis  gwde;  a  mer 
chant  bis  merchandiee ;  a  uianu  lecturer  his  wart*. 

The  most  important  cemmaditiee  in  a  country  am 
what  are  denominated  suple  ccmmeditie*.  which  con- 
Bliiute  its  main  riches:  yet,  although  England  baa 
fewer  of  such  eommaditie*  than  ahnost  any  other  n»> 
lion,  it  baa  been  enabled,  1^  the  industry  and  energy  of 
4ls  inhabitants,  tlie  peculiar  excellence  of  Its  govern- 
ment, and  its  happy  insular  situation,  not  only  to  obtain 
the  ecmwuditie*  of  other  cuuntriea,  but  to  increase 
their  number,  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  whole  world 
and  its  own  aggrandkement :  *Men  must  have  mode 


B  progress  towards  civilization  before 
they  acquired  the  idea  of  property  so  as  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  shnple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  ex- 
changing by  barter  one  rude  eommoditf  for  another.*— 
RoaaaTsoM.  It  la  the  interest  t)f  every  tradesman  to 
provide  hUaself  with  such  good*  as  he  can  recommend 
10  his  customers ;  the  proper  choice  of  which  depends 
on  Judgement  and  experience ;  *  It  gives  me  very  great 
scandal  to  obaerve,  wheipver  I  go,  how  much  skill  in 
buying  all  manner  of  good*  there  is  necessary  to  defend 
yourself  ftom  being  cheated.*— Stkklb.  The  convey  • 
ance  of  metekoMdue  into  England  la  always  attended 
with  considerable  risk,  aa  they  must  be  transported  by 
water :  on  the  continent  it  to  very  slow  and  expensive, 
as  they  are  generally  traosported  byland;  *If  we  con- 
sider this  expensive  voyage,  which  is  undertaken  in 
search  of  knowt^dge,  and  Iiow  few  there  are  who  take 
In  any  considerable  m*rehandi*e ;  how  hard  to  it,  that 
the  very  small  number  who  are  disdngnished  with 
abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  wstm,  should  suifer 
being  plundered  by  privateen  under  the  very  cannon 
that  abouU  protect  ihem !'— Admsok.  AH  kinds  of 
ware*  are  not  the  most  saleable  commodities,  but 
eartlien  wara  claims  a  preference  over  every  other. 


GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS,  MOVE- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

All  these  lenns  are  applied  to  such  things  as  belong 
to  an  individual ;  the  nrat  term  is  the  most  general 
both  in  sense  and  appllcailon ;  all  the  rest  are  species. 

.ntnrttareoomprshends  all  househokl  goods;  where 
fore  in  regard  lo  an  individual,  supposhig  the  liouse  to 
contain  ail  he  has,  tlie  general  to  put  for  the  spedfick 
term,  "bs  when  one  sp^ks  of  a  person's  moving  bto 
good*  for  his  furniture :  but  in  the  strict  sense  good* 
comprehends  more  than  famitarei,  including  not  only 
that  which  to  adapted  for  the  domestick  purposes  of 
a  family,  but  also  every  thing  which  to  or  value  to  a 
pemn :  the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of  furniture  ; 
papers,  books,  and  money  are  included  among  hto 
good*  ;  it  to  obvious,  tlierefore,  that  good*^  even  in  its 
most  limited  senee,  to  of  wider  import  tban/arattars; 
'  Now  I  give  up  my  shop  and  disposeof  all  my  poetical 
good*  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire  that  the  publick 
would  please  to  take  them  in  the  groas,  and  that  every 
body  would  turn  over  what  he  does  not  like.*— Paioa. 
*  Considering  that  your  houses,  your  place  and  /amt- 
tare,  are  not  suitabte  to  your  quality,  I  conceive  that 
your  ezpenae  ought  to  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  your 
esuie.'— WurrwoRTH. 

Chattel*,  which  to  probab^  changed  from  eatOe^  to 
a  term  not  in  ordinary  use,  but  still  sufficiently  employed 
to  deserve  notice.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
good*  which  to  In  a  special  manner  separated  from 
one's  person  and  bouse ;  a  man's  cattle*  hto  implements 
of  husbandry,  the  alienable  rights  which  he  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  ail  comprehended  under  chattel*; 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  expression  to  seize  a  man's 
good*  and  chattel*^  as  denoting  the  disposaMe  property 
which  he  has  about  hto  person  or  at  a  distance,  fipme- 
thnes  tfals  word  to  usea  in  the  singular  number,  and 
also  in  the  figurative ; 

Honour's  a  lease  for  Mves  to  oome. 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  legal  tenant;  *tto  a  ekaiUl 

Not  to  be  forfeited  hi  battle.— HumaRAS. 

Motaable*  oomprefaends  all  the  other  terms  in  the 
llmfted  application  to  property,  as  for  as  it  admlto  of 
being  removed  ftoin  one  place  lo  the  other ;  It  to  o|^ 
posed  either  to  fixtures,  when  speaking  of /anirtars, 
or  to  land  as  contrasted  to  #00^  and  <'4a««<r;  'There 
caa  be  no  doubt  but  that  wuvoaUe*  of  ( 
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beooin«  sooner  appropriated  than  the  penoanent,  aub- 
■laittiai  floU.'— BuLCESTONK. 

Efftets  tB  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  significa- 
tion as  gMd»^  but  not  so  extensive  in  appltcatioii : 
wliatever  a  uian  lias  Uiat  is  of  any  supposed  value,  or 
convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his  gvods ;  whatever 
a  man  bas  that  can  effect,  produce,  or  bring  forth 
money 'Inr  sale,  la  entitled  bis  effecU :  go0d»  therefore 
la  applied  only  to  that  which  a  man  has  at  his  own  uis- 
posal ;  ^teu  more  properly  to  that  which  is  left  at  the 
disposal  of  others.  A  man  makea  a  sale  of  his  goods 
on  bis  removal  from  any  place ;  his  creditorsor  ezccu- 
lors  take  care  of  his  tffeeU  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or 


«:  goodSf  in  tills  case,  is  seldom  employed  but  In 
Ite  limited  sense  of  what  Is  removeable ;  butejfecl«  in- 
cludes every  thing  personal,  freehold,  and  copyliold ; 
*  Tbe  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt  to  give 
op  all  bis  effect*  to  the  use  of  the  creditors  without  any 
coQ6ealment.*~BLACK8TONB. 


GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 
All  these  terms  are  appUcable  to  aucta  things  as  are 
the  means  of  enjoyment;  but  tlie  former  term  respects 
the  direct  quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  (be  latter 
two  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  eqjoyment:  we 
consider  goode  as  they  are  real  or  imaginary,  adapted 
or  not  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happiness; 
those  who  abound  in  the  goode  of  this  world  are  not 
always  the  happiest;  'The  worldling  MUches himself 
wholly  to  what  be  reckons  the  only  solid  goode^  the 
potsessiom  of  riches  and  Influence.'— Blai a.  Poeaea- 
Mimu  must  be  regarded  as  they  are  lasting  or  temporary ; 
he  who  Is  anxious  for  earthly /rMfssmoM  forgets  that 
they  are  but  uansitory  and  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies;  'While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  po»- 
MMtonst  and  extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine 
they  are  strengthening  themselves.'— Blaw.  Property 
Is  to  be  considered  as  it  Is  legal  or  illegal,  Jost'or  un- 
just ;  tbosa  who  are  anxious  for  great  propertw  are  not 
always  scrapulous  about  tbe  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
ttbtained. 

For  numerous  bleaslngs  yearly  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown*d, 
Accept  onr  pious  praise. — Drtden. 
Tbe  purity  of  a  man's  Christian  character  is  In  dan- 
ger from  an  overweaning  attachment  to  earthly  ^oodv  ; 
no  wise  man  wiU  boast  the  mulUiude  of  his  posaet- 
tione,  when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave  him, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  must  leave  them ; 
the  validity  of  one's  claim  to  propertf  which  comes  by 
Inheritaace  is  better  founded  than  any  other. 


RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 
Jt&Asr,  in  German  reichtkum,  from  rtUhe  a  kingdom. 
comes  from  the  Latin  rego  to  rule ;  because  riches  and 
power  are  intimately  connected ;  wAoifA,-  from  toeU, 
signifies  well  being;  opuleneey  from  the  Latin  opes 
riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches;  affluenee, 
from  the  Latin  ad  and  fiuo,  denotes  either  the  act  or 
riches  (lowing  In  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of  having 
riches  to  flow  in. 

Riches  Is  a  general  term  denoting  any  considerable 
share  of  property,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor;  vealth  denotes  the  proeperous  condition 
of  the  possessor;  opuUnce  characterizes  the  present 
possession  of  great  riches ;  oMusnes  denotes  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  individual.  Jiiche*  Is  a  con- 
dition opposed  to  poverty ;  the  whole  world  is  divided 
Into  rich  and  poor;  '  Riches  are  apt  to  betray  a  man 
into  arrogance.'— Addison.  WeaUk  Is  that  positive 
and  substantial  share  In  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
distinguish  an  Individual  fh>m  bis  neighboun,  by 
putting  him  In  possession  of  all  that  is  commonly  de- 
sired and  aougbt  after  by  man ; 

hTs  beat  companions  Innocence  and  health, 
And  his  beat  riehss  ignorance  of  veaUh. 

GoLDBxrrB. 
He  who  has  much  money  baa  great  wealth; 
Alone  tbe  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwiddly  wealth  and  Cttmb'rous  pomp  repose. 
OoLDamim. 


Opulence  h  llkewbe  a  positively  great  fhare  of  rUkie, 
but  refers  rather  to  tlie  external  possesaions,  tban  Ve 
the  whole  condition  of  the  man.  He  who  bas  mack 
land,  much  cattle,  many  houses,  and  tlie  Ikke,  is  pn>- 
perly  denominated  opuUnt;  *Our  Saviour  did  dot 
choose  for  himself  an  easy  and  opulent  coDdltioa.*— 
Blair.  JSfiuenee  Is  a  term  pecttllarly  applicable  to  tbe 
fluctuating  condition  of  thliiga  wbicli  flow  In  in  quau 
titles,  or  flow  away  in  equally  great  quantities;  '  Pros- 
perity is  often  an  equivocal  word  denoting  merely 
aMueuce  of  possession.'— Blair.    Hence  we  do  nut  say 


f  possession.' 

nlssMUsiU, 


that  a  man  Is  eptUciU,  but  that  be  Is  e^gbneut  hi  Msdr- 


trealth  and  opuUmes  are  aptilied  to  individuals,  or 
communities:  afflusnce  Is  applicable  cmly  t»  an  indi- 
vidual. Tbe  weailh  of  a  nalioB  must  be  procured  hy 
tbe  Industry  of  tlie  inbabiunis ;  tbe^piiieiieaor  a  lowa 
may  arise  from  sonM  kieal  cireuinataHce  in  la  favosr, 
as  its  favourable  situation  for  trade  and  tbe  like;  be 
who  lives  in  affbtetus  Is  apt  to  forget  the  uaccrtsla 
tenure  by  whtoh  he  bolde  liis  ridhes;  we  apeak  of 
riches  as  to  tlieir  eflbcta  upon  roen*s  minds  and  man- 
ners; it  Is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  use  tbesk 
We  speak  of  wealth  as  it  reisesa  man  in  tbeacaleof 
society;  tbe  wealthy  merchant  is  an  important  niembs 
of  tiM  conmuaity :  we  apeak  of  sputaice  as  it  lodicaies 
the  flourishing  state  of  tbe  individual :  an  opuUut  msa 
shows  unquentiunable  marks  of  hb  apmUuce  arottsd 
him :  we  speak  of  affiuence  to  characterixe  tbe  ataa- 
dance  of  tbe  individual ;  we  show  our  a^ffbuescs  by  tbe 
style  of  our  living. 

MONEY,  CASH. 

Money  comes  from  the  Latin  mensCa,  which  sigai 
fled  stamped  coin,  from  msneo  to  advise,  to  Infonn  of 
Its  value,  by  oi^oM  of  an  inscription  or  sump;  ca«4, 
from  the  French  caisse  a  chest,  signifies  that  wbkb  li 
put  in  a  chest. 

•  Money  Is  applied  to  every  thing  wblcb  aetres  as  a 
circulating  meaium :  cash  Is,  In  a  strict  sense,  pat  for 
coin  only:  bank  notes  are  money;  guineaa  and  shil- 
lings are  cash:  all  cash  Is  therefore  monspt  but  sM 
money  Is  not  cash.  The  only  msmey  the  Chinese  have 
are  square  bits  of  metal,  with  a  bole  through  tbe  centre, 
by  which  they  are  strung  unon  a  vtrlng:  travcOets  on 
tbe  Continent  must  always  be  provided  with  letienof 
credit,  whkh  may  be  turned  Into  cash  aa  eonveaieooe 
requires. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE,  AMASS. 

To  hsap  signifies  to  form  Into  a  heap^  wbiob  tbeoagh 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages  la  derfvalils 
flrom  the  Latin  eopia  plenty.  To  pile  Is  to  form  iou>  a 
piUf  which,  being  a  varlauon  of  pole,  eigntfles  a  hl^ 
raised  heap.  To  aeeumtUatet  from  the  I^tin  cummhu 
a  heap^  signifies  to  put  heap  upon  hsap.  To  matass  Is 
literally  to  form  into  a  mass. 


To  heap  is  an  Indefinite  action :  It  may  be  perfiirmci 

ith  or  without  order:  to  pile  is  a  definite  aedoo  done 

with  design  and  order;  thus  we  heap  stones,  or  pile 


wood :  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into  largeor  snail  *«^; 
Within  the  circles  arms  and  tripods  lie. 
Ingots  of  gold  and  sliver  hssp'd  on  b%ii. 

Drntamm. 
To  pile  Is  always  to  make  something  considerable ; 
This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games, 
With  gifts  on  altars  piTd,  and  holy  flaniea. 

Ortokh. 
Children  may  heap  sticks  together ;  men  pile  kuMb  of 
wood  together.  To  heap  and  pile  are  used  moatly  in 
the  physical,  accumulate  and  amass  in  tbe  pliysl<»l  or 
moral  acceptation ;  tbe  former  la  a  species  of  hupingy 
the  latter  of  piling :  we  aceumMlate  whatever  is  brov^ 
together  in  a  loose  manner;  we  amass  that  which  can 
coalesce :  thus  a  man  accumulates  guineaa ;  he  amasses 
wealth. 

To  accumulats  and  to  amass  are  not  always  tbe  ads 
of  conscbus  agents :  thlnfi  may  aee««i«<af«  or  amass  ; 
water  or  snow  accumulates  by  the  continual  afrrnsion 
of  flnesh  quantities ;  the  ice  amasses  In  riven  until  it 
Is  fronn  over:  so  in  the  moral  aceeptaUoo,  evili^ 
abuaea,  and  the  Uke,  eueummlaU;  oomipiiaci  aaoaska 

•  VldeTnialer:  » Money,  eaah.** 
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Wben  overwhelaed  with  to  aeaanUti^n  of  lorrowi, 
the  believer  Is  never  led  comfortleaB ;  '  Tbete  odes  are 
narked  by  sUttering  auumuUttons  of  ungraceful  or- 
namenti.'— JoHHsoN.  The  Industjrioua  Inquirer  may 
collect  a  mast  of  intelligence ;  *  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  by 
an  extnordlnary  force  of  nature,  compass  of  thought, 
and  indeftillgable  study,  had  Muuted  to  himself  such 
stores  of  linowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without 
amasemenl.*— Hooaas. 

STOCK,  STORE. 

St0ckt  from  ttiekj  $Uke,  slow,  and  sti^^  signifies  any 
quantity  laid  up;  afors,  in  Welch  stor,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  V^Q  to  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  lUbfllty  being  naturally 
allied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  #toe*,  which  expresses 
tlw  latter  Idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former,  par- 
ctettlarly  as  the  abamlance  here  referred  to  serves  as  a 
AMiadaiion  in  the  saine  aianner  as  suek  In  the  literal 
aeose  does  to  a  tree 

Store  likewise  implies  a  Quantity ;  but  agreeable  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated 
qoaaiily.  A  ay  quantity  or  materials  w  hicb  is  In  hand 
may  serve  as  a  ttoek  for  a  given  purpose ;  thus  a  few 
ahUliaga  with  aoone  peraons  may  be  their  stodt  in  trade : 
any  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
purpose  maty  serve  as  a  sters ;  uius  the  indusirlottB  ant 
eoOects  a  sUn  of  grain  for  tlie  winter :  we  judge  of  a 
man's  substantial  property  by  the  stode  of  goods  which 
be  has  on  hand;  we  judge  of  a  man's  disposable  pro- 
perty by  the  «tor«  which  he  has.  The  Htek  to  that 
which  must  Increase  of  itself;  it  is  tlie  source  and 
foundalion  of  Industiy:  the  •tor§  to  that  which  we 
must  add  to  occasionally ;  it  to  that  from  which  we 
di«w  in  lime  of  need.  By  a  tUiek  we  aain  riclies ;  by 
a  store  we  guard  against  want:  a  stock  requires  skill 
and  judgement  lo  make  the  proper  application ;  a  store 
requires  foresight  and  manageaaent  to  make  i|  against 
the  proper  seasou.  It  is  necessary  lor  one  who  oas  a 
large  trade  to  have  a  large  stock ;  and  Ibr  him  who  has 
nvprospect  of  supply  to  have  a  large  store. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between  these  words 
la  their  moral  application ;  lie  who  wtohes  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  must  have  a  stoek  of  familiar  words; 
stores  of  learning  are  Hequently  lost  to  the  work!  for 
want  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  them  forth  to 
pnblick  view ;  •  It  will  not  suffice  to  rally  all  one's  litUe 
utmost  iato  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  man  wouU  itien  quickly  be  drained ;  and 
his  short  stock  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting  in 
ordinary  converse;  therefore  there  ijust  be  store^ 
plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  be  turn  broker  in  divinity.' 
—Sooth. 


As  verba,  lo  stock  and  to  store  both  signify  to  pro- 

.    ui  the  former  to  a  provision  for  the  present  use, 

and  the  lauer  for  some  fiilufe  purpose :  a  tradesman 


stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as  are  moat  saleable 

a  fortress  or  a  ship  to  stored :  a  person  stocks  himself 

wiCb  patience,  or  stores  hto  memory  with  knowledge. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 
The  Idea  of  laying  up  carefully  to  common  to  these 
verbs;  but  to  treasure  to  to  lay  up  fbr  tlie  sake  of 
preservlag ;  to  koard^  to  lay  up  for  tlie  sake  of  aceu- 
taulatinf ;  we  treosure  up  the  gilts  of  a  fHend ;  the 
miner  koards  up  hto  money:  we  attach  a  real  value  to 
that  which  we  treasure;  a  fictiiious  value  to  that 
wbkli  to  koardod.  To  treasure  Is  used  either  in  the 
proper  or  Improper  sense ;  to  koard  only  in  the  proper 
a»ae:  we  treasure  a  book  on  whtoh  we  set  particular 
▼aloe,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  actions  of  another 
in  oar  recollection;  'Fancy  can  combine  tlie  Ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.* — Bawkkswokth. 
The  miser  koards  In  hto  ooffers  whatever  he  can 
ampe  together ; 

Hoards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

OoLDSMtTB. 

PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS.  ABUNDANT, 

COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

PUntefut  and  pUntsous  signify  the  presence  of 

fTsnfy,  plenitude^  or  fuUess;    abundaneey  in    Latin 

akumdautia,  from  akumdo  to  overflow,  compounded  of 

tto  iniaiatv«  ok  and  vnde  a  wave,  signUea  flowing 


over  in  great  qaantillea  like  the  waves;  eoptams^  la 
Latin  copiosus^  from  copto,  or  eon.  and  opes  a  stock, 
signifies  having  a  store;  ampU^  in  Latin  siaptes,  from 
the  Greek  civdrXa^,  signifies  over-fUU. 

PUntifvl  and  plenteous  differ  only  in  use;  the 
former  being  most  employed  in  the  familiar,  the  latter 
in  the  grave  style. 

Plenty  flits;  oltwsdaMce  does  more,  it  leaves  t  super 
fluity ;  as  that,  however,  which  fills  sufilces  as  much 
as  that  which  flows  over,  the  term  ahundanes  is  often 
employed  promiscuously  with  that  o{ plenty:  we  car  * 
Indiflferently  say  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  an  abundcni 
harvest.  Plenty  to,  however,  more  frequent  in  the 
literal  sense  for  that  which  fills  the  body ;  abundanu^ 
for  that  which  fills  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  the  mind.  ^ 
A  plenty  of  provisions  is  even  more  common  than  an 
abumdanee;  a  plenty  of  food ;  a  plenty  of  com,  wine, 
and  oil ; 

The  resty  knaves  are  overrun  with  ease, 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  fhclion.— Rows. 
But  an  abundamce  of  words;  an  abundance  of  riches; 
an  abund^mee  of  wit  and  hnmour.  In  certain  years  fruit 
to  plentiful^  and  at  other  times  grain  to  plentiful:  in 
all  cases  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  thlnp ; 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundantf  living  sool. 

MiLTplf. 

Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  of  olenty  or 
abundance:  the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
to  collected  or  brought  Into  one  point :  tiie  tmpls  to 
employed  only  in  regard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  copious  stream  of  bkwd,  or  a  copious 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  which  to 
collected  together ; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 

Rolto  fahr  and  placM.— Thomson. 
As  an  ample  provision,  an  ample  store,  an  ample  share 
marks  that  which  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  or 


Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  an^le  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream, 
Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

THOMaOH. 

FULI<nB8S,  PLENITUDE. 
Although  plenitude  to  no  more  than  a  derivative 
fhmi  the  Latin  for  fulness^  yet  f he  letter  is  used  either 
In  tlie  proper  sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that 
are  /iiU,  or  in  the  Improper  sense  to  express  great 
Quantity,  which  to  the  accompaniment  of  fulness;  the 
former  only  In  the  higher  style  and  in  the  improper 
sense :  hence  we  say  in  the  fulness  of  one's  iMMurt,  in 
the  fulneas  of  one*s  joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  God' 
head  bodily ;  but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenUmda 
of  power;. 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  a4)udg'd  to  death  and  bdl. 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God» 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwelto  of  love  dlvlnci 
"  Hto  dearest  meditation  thus  renew'd.~-MiLTON. 
*  The  most  beneficent  Being  Is  he  who  hath  an  abso« 
lute  fulness  of  perfecdon  in  himself,  who  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  universe,  and  ao  cannot  be  supposed  to 
want  that  which  he  communicated  witliottt  diminish* 
Ing  from  the  pUnituds  of  hto  own  power  and  bappi 
nesa.'— Grovb. 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFICK. 
t^rtHSf  in  Latin  fertilise  fh>m  fere  to  bear,  signi- 
fles  capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  light ; /rKi'0il 
signifies  full  of /rm'f,  or  containing  within  Itself  much 
fruit;  prolifUk  is  compounded  ot  proles  Bodfaeio  to 
make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense  tlie  fhcnlty  ot 

sending  fbrth  from  Itself  that  which  to  not  of  its  own 

nature,  and  to  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground  which  ^ 

causes  every  thing  within  iiself  to  grow  up ; 

Why  should  I  mention  those,  whose  oosy  soil 

Is  rendered  fertile  by  the  o'erflowlng  Nile. 

JSMTNS. 

Fruitful  eipreaav  a  state  cooiainlnc  or 
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tbnndntly  that  wbteb  la  of  tbe  niDe  na«ai«:  ft  if, 
therefore,  pecttllarly  applicable  to  trees,  plaott,  vegeta- 
btoe,  aad  vrbalever  is  said  to  tiear  fruit ; 

When  first  the  soil  receives  tlie  fruitful  seed, 
Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed.— DryoM. 
ProUfiek  expresses  the  Acuity  of  generating;  it  can- 
veys  therefore  the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  animals ;  *  All  dogs  are  of  one  spe- 
cies they  mingling  together  in  generation,  and  the 
breed  of  such  mixtures  being  proir/tdk.'— Rat.  We 
may  say  that  the  ground  is  either  fertiU  or  fruitful^ 
m  but  not  proliJUk :  we  may  spealE  of  a  female  of  any 
^  species  being  fruilfmi  and  vrolifiek,  but  not  ftrtiU  ; 
we  may  spealt  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but  neither 
fertiU  nor  proUfUk.  A  country  is  feruU  as  it  respects 
the  quality  of  the  soil ;  it  is  fruxtfiu  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
a  country  to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, although  not  fertiU  by  nature. 

An  animal  to  said  to  be  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
jiumber  of  young  which  it  has ;  It  is  said  to  be  |»r»/t- 
JUk  as  it  respects  its  generative  power.  Some  women 
are  vaan  fruitful  than  others ;  but  there  are  many  anl- 
mate  more  prkifUk  thao  human  creatures.  The  lands 
in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertiU  by  means  of  mud  which 
they  receive  ftom  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile :  they 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  In 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientals  bar- 
renness was  recltoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitioos  to  be  fruitful :  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  among  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
fTolifictc^  that  they  are  not  many  hours  in  being  before 
they  begin  to  breed. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  A  man  is  fertile  in  expedients  who  rea- 
dily contrives  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  he  to 
fruitful  in  leaources  who  has  them  ready  at  hto  band : 
his  brain  b  preliJUk  if  It  generates  an  abundance  of 
new  conceptions.  A  mind  \b  fertiU  wMch  has  |iowen 
that  admit  of  cultivation  and  expansion;  *  To  every 
work  Warborton  brought  a  metnory  full  fraught,  tofb- 
ther  with  a  fancy /erf  tie  of  combhiations.'— Johmson. 
An  imagination  is  fruitful  that  Is  rich  in  stores  of 
imagery;  a  genius \»prolifiek  that  is  rich  in  invention. 
Females  are  fertiU  in  eipedients  and  devices ;  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dis- 
cord and  misery  in  pubiick  and  nrivate  life ;  <  The  phi- 
losophy  received  ftom  the  Greeks  has  been  fruitful  in 
controvecpies,  but  barren  of  works.*— Bacom.  Novel- 
Wriiers  are  the  moat  pretiJUk  class  of  authon ; 
Parent  of  light !  all-seeing  son, 
Prelifick  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  glOs  of  Provldenoe.-43AT. 


TiABGELT,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

Larrelf  (».  Great)  Is  here  taken  In  the  moral  ^^..rr, 
and,  if  the  derivation  given  of  It  be  true.  In  the  most 
proper  aense ;  copiously  cornea  lh>ni  the  Latin  eopiu 
plenty,  aignlfylng  in  a  plentinil  degree;  fuUu  signifies 
\nufuU  degree;  to  Uie/aZ/  extent,  as  far  ash  can 
reach. 

Quantity  Is  tbe  Idea  expressed  in  common  by  ail 
these  terma ;  but  Imrgelff  haa  alwaya  a  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  tlie  agent ;  eopieuely  qualfflea 
actlona  that  are  done  by  inanimate  objecta ;  fuUu  qua- 
liflea  the  actionaof  a  rational  agent,  but  It  detK>tes  a 
ocgTM  or  extent  which  cannot  be  aurpeased. 

A  person  deals  largely  in  things,  or  he  drinks  large 
draughts ;  rivers  are  eopiouelf  supplied  In  rainy  sra- 
lOTs;  a  nersoa  to  Ai'y«atisfled,  or /ato  prepared.  A 
bouotlfni  Providence  has  dtotributed  his  gifts  larnlw 
among  hto  creatures;  « There  to  one  very  ftoliy  Ve- 
thod  of  drawing  op  the  laws,  that  to,  when  the  case  to 
largely  set  forth  in  tiie  preamble.*— BAroK.  Blood 
flows  eepwuely  from  a  deep  wound  when  It  to  first 


PROFUSION,  PROF0BENES8L 

Prefueion^  from  the  Latin  profunda  to  poar  Ibrfli 
to  taken  in  rdaiion  to  unconscious  objects,  which  po« 
forth  in  great  plenty ;  prefueen—e  to  lakm  from  ibe 
same,  in  relation  to  conscioos  agents,  wlio  Hkewiaa 
pour  forth  in  great  plenty.  Tiie  tenn  prafuaiam^ 
therefore,  to  put  for  plenty  itself,  and  the  tata^rofusa- 
uess  as  a  characteristick  of  persons  in  tlie  sense  of  es- 


At  tbe  hospitable  board  of  the  rich  there  win  natn- 
rally  be  a  prefuaiau  of  every  thing  whkh  can  gxattty 
tbe  appetite ; 
Ye  glin*ring  towns  with  wealth  and  splmilnl 

crown'd, 
Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  sro/nnm  roand, 
ores  combine.-  " 


For  me  your  tributary  stores  c 
When  men  see  an  unusual  degree  of  prs/amas,  ih 
are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  frefueeueet ;  *  I  w 
convinced  that  ibe  liberality  of  my  young  compaoM 
was  only  pro/aseaef*.*— Joniisoa. 


EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 

Extravagant,  from  extra  and  vagant,  sfgnilEca  to 
general  wandering  ftom  the  line ;  and  yrodigui,  fraa 
the  Latin  pradigua  and  predige  to  launch  forth,  sig- 
nifies in  general  to  aend  forth,  or  give  oat  is  grot 
quantities ;  laviak  comes  probably  from  the  Latin  Ibm 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste ;  frafmae, 
ft-om  the  Latin  prefusue,  participle  of  pntfmie  lo  poor 
forth,  aignifiea  6ouring  out  freely. 

The  idea  of  uaing  Immoderately  to  imjdied  in  all 
these  terma,  bat  extravagant  ia  tbe  moat  general  hi 
Ita  meaning  and  application.  The  extrauagaaa  man 
apenda  hto  money  without  reason ;  the  prodigal  man 
apends  it  in  excesses;  the  former  em  against  plaia 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral  law:  Oie  eatrmoa- 
gant  man  will  ruin  himself  by  hto  foUtea ;  the  vrvdml 
by  hto  vices.    One  may  be  extravagant  vritfi  a  amaU 


The  youtha  with  wine  the  copioua  gobleta  crown'd. 

And  pleaa'd  dtopense  tbe  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pora. 
When  a  man  to  not  /ii«y  convinced  of  bis  own  insuf- 
ficiency, he  to  not  prepared  lo  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
others ;  » Every  word  (In  the  Bible)  Is  so  weighty  that 
it  onglit  to  be  carefully  considered  i>y  all  that  doire  I 
A%  to  underaiand  the  8eii8e.*-BtTiRiMS.  J 


sum  where  it  exceeds  one's  means;  one  cannot  be 
prodigal  bat  with  large  sums. 

Eztravagamce  to  practised  by  both  seaea;  jrreA' 
^altty  to  heeuHarly  the  vice  of  tbe  male  sex.  Extra. 
vagante  Is  opposed  to  meanness ;  prodigaUtu  to  ava 
rice.  Those  who  know  the  true  value  of  money,  as 
contributing  to  their  own  enjoyments,  or  thcne  of 
othen,  will  guard  against  extravagance.  Tboae  who 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passions,  can  never  faO  ini» 
prodigality  > 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  designate  habit- 
ual as  weU  as  partloolar  actions;  lamok  and  profmsa 
are  emptoyed  only  In  particular :  hence  we  say  to  be 
lavUk  of  one's  money,  one's  presenia,  and  the  like  -  to 
haprofuee  in  one's  entertainments,  both  of  which  may 
be  modes  of  extravagance.  An  extravagant  nan. 
however,  in  the  resirfcted  sense,  mostiy  s^nda  am 
himself  to  indulge  hto  whims  and  Mto  fkncies  -  boia 
man  may  be  lavisk  and  profaae  upon  others  fHm  a 
mieguided  generosity. 

In  a  moral  use  of  these  leims,  a  man  to  estraom^mml 
in  hto  praises  who  exceeds  either  in  measure  v  anoii 
cation ;' No  one  to  10  admit  into  hto  petltioas  tolfa^ 
Maker,  things  superfluous  and  eaCraee/cat.*— Soimi. 
fie^jrodigal  of  hto  strength  who  ooosumes  It  by  an 

Here  patriots  live,  who  ihr  their  country's  good. 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigol  of  blood. 

DaTSBji. 

He  to  laviek  of  hto  oompUments  who  deato  them  ooi 
so  iBigely  aad  promtocuously  as  to  rsnder  then  of  na 
service; 

See  where  tbe  winding  vale  ita  Zavu*  siorb 

Irriguous  spreads.— Thomsor. 
He  to  profuae  in  hto  acknowledgments  who  repntn 
them  oftener,  or  delivers  them  in  more  wortto,  tbaa  nr« 
necessary ;  « Cicero  was  most  liberally  orv/KM  bi  com 
mending  the  ancients  and  hto  coniemporariea.*— Ai»ae 
SON  {after  Plutarek). 

Extravagna  and  ^fv/«««  are  said  only  of  iiH&- 
vlduato ;  prodigal  and  laviak  may  be  said  of  maair  in 
a  general  sense.  A  nation  may  be  prodigal  of  Sta  i*. 
aourcea ;  a  gMternmeiit  may  be  Uviek  of  the  pubiick 
money,  as  an  Individual  is  extravagant  with  hto  omwL. 
aad  jreyWt  in  what  be  gives  aaoc&r.  ^ 
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ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT. 

Enmigh,  in  German  genugt  come*  from  gcHOgen^ 
U  aaiiify ;  sufficient,  in  Laiiii  «t#ein«*,  iiarUclpte  of 
guffido,  compounded  of  sub  and  faeie^  •ignincs  made 
•riuitedio  the  purpose.  u.  u«. 

He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  satisfied ;  he  has 
guMcient  wltose  wants  are  supplied.  We  may  there- 
fore frequenUy  have  sufficiency  when  we  have  not 
eiuurk.  A  greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  ease,  lie 
has  Mver  ensugkj  aliliough  lie  has  more  Uian  a  si^ffi- 
dencu.  Enough  is  said  only  of  piiysical  oblecls  of 
desire;  «vjEeifliC  is  employed  in  a  moral  application, 
for  that  wliich  serves  the  purpose.  Children  and  aiii- 
mais  never  have  euougk  food,  nor  the  miser  enough 
loouey; 

My  loss  of  honour  *b  great  enough, 
Thott  need*st  not  brand  it  wlUi  a  scoff. 

BUTLXB. 

It  is  requisite  to  allow  s^acient  time  for  every  thing 
that  Is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  it  to  be  done  welt ;  *  The 
lime  present  seldom  affiirda  s^ffieiaU  employment  for 
the  oliiid  of  man.*— Adduom. 

EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCV. 

Excess  is  that  which  exceeds  any  measure;  supsr- 
Jtmtw  from  super  and  Jluo  to  flow  over;  and  r«J«»- 
dancu.  from  redundo  to  stream  back  or  over,  signilles 
an  excess  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  l>ave  an  ex- 
cess of  lieat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  wlien  we  liave  more 
tluin  the  ordinary  quantity ;  but  we  have  a  superjlutty 
of  provbioiis  when  we  liave  more  than  we  want 
Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object ;  but  superfluity  and 
redundancy  are  species  oT  excess.  Supeifuity  is  ap- 
pUeabie  in  a  particular  manner  to  that  which  is  an  ob- 
teet  of  our  desire;  and  redundoMcy  to  matters  of  ez- 
prasion  or  feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity ,  *  It  is  wisely  ordered  in  our  present 
Sale  that  joy  and  feor,  hope  and  grief,  should  act  alter- 
naiely  as  ciiecks  and  balances  upon  each  otlier,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  excess  In  any  of  ilieiu.'— Blair. 
We  may  liave  a  superfluity  of  good  things ;  '  When 
hy  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by  fortune,  properly 
Olid  superiority  were  introduced  and  esiabll«lied,  then 
they  wlKMe  po«ses8ions  swelled  above  their  waiiis 
naturally  laid  out  their  superJUiities  on  pleasure.'— 
JoHMsoM.  There  may  be  a  redundancy  of  sjjeech  or 
words;  '  The  defect  or  redundmee  of  a  syllable  might 
be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation.*— TvRawMiT. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,  INTEMPERATE 
The  excessive  Is  beyond  measure;  tlie  tsisMderore, 
ftom  modus  a  mode  or  measure,  is  witliout  nieosuire; 
the  intemperaU,  from  tempus  a  time  or  term,  is  that 
which  IS  not  kept  within  bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ;  tmmeiUrau 
and  intsmperate  designate  excess  In  moral  agents. 
The  excessive  lies  simply  In  tlie  thing  which  exceeds 
any  given  point:  the  immoderute  lies  in  the  passions 
which  range  to  a  boundlcos  extent:  the  intemperate 
lies  in  the  will  which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  piiysically  considered:  an 
^KWudsrmU  ambition  or  lust  of  power :  an  intemperate 
Indulaence,  an  inUmperate  warmtii.  Excessive  ad- 
mits of  degrees:  what  b  excessive  may  exceed  in  a 
sreater  or  Jess  degree:  immoderate  and  inlemveraU 
UMBik  a  positively  great  degree  of  excess;  tlie  former 
Kill  higlierthan  Uie  latter:  immoderaU  is  in  ittct  the 
bWiesi  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  i^  any  thing  will  always  be  at 
tended  with  some  evil  consequence ;  '  Who  knows  not 
Ibe  languor  that  attends  every  excessive  Indulgence  m 
pleasure  r—Bi«iiR.  The  imsioderoi*  use  of  wine  will 
mpidly  tend  to  the  ruin  of  lilm  wlio  Is  guilty  of  tlie 
excess;  '  One  of  the  rtrst  objects  of  wish  to  every  one 
m  lo  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society :  this 
asiioiic  tlie  vain  and  ambitious  is  always  tlie  nivourlie 
asm.  Willi  lliein  it  ari^jes  to  immoderate  expecta- 
tions founded  on  tlieir  sufiposed  talentd  and  imagined 
jkutIu.*— Blair.  The  inUmperate  use  of  wine  will 
proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not  less  siire  process  lo 
bis  ruin;  *Let  no  wniitonness  of  youthful  spirits,  no 
compliance  with  llie  intemperate  mirth  of  others,  ever 
betray  you  Into  profone  sallies.*— Blaie. 


Excessive  designates  what  Is  partial ;  immoderats 
is  used  oilencr  for  wliat  is  partial  tiian  what  b  habi- 
tual ;  inUmperate  o(\eiier  lor  what  is  habitual  tliaii 
what  is  partial.  A  person  is  excessively  displeased  on 
jMirticuiar  occasions:  lie  maybe  on immc (/«rat« eater 
at  all  times,  or  only  immoderate  in  Uial  which  he  likes : 
lie  is  intemperate  in  his  lang  lage  when  his  anger  b 
intemperate:  or  he  lca<ls  an  intemperate  life.  The 
excesses  of  youth  do  but  too  often  seule  into  confirmed 
habits  of  inUmperance. 

EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

Kxuieranty  (Vom  tlie  Latin  exuberans  or  ex  and 
uberof  signifies  very  fruitful  or  superabundant :  luxur 
riant.  In  Latin  luxurians,  from  laxus,  aigiiifles  ex- 
panding with  unrestrained  freedoiii.    These  terms  are 
both  applied  to  vegetation  In  a  flourishing  state ;  but 
extiberanee  expresses  tlie  excess,  and  luxuriance  tlie 
perfection :  in  a  feriile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unre- 
strainedly to  tlieinselves  there  will  be  an  exuberancs: 
Anotiier  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 
And  riclier  sweets,  beyond  ourgarden*s  pride 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  slioweis  with  sudden  bond 
Exuberant  spring.— Thomsoh. 

Plants  are  to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance  only  in  seasons 
that  are  favourobie  to  them ;  • 

On  whose  luxurious  lierboge,  half  concpal*d, 
Like  a  fairn  cedar,  fardifliis'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thomsor. 

In  tlie  moral  application,  exuberance  of  intellect  b 
often  attended  witli  a  restless  ambition  tiiat  b  Incom- 

Gtible  boili  Willi  tlie  happiness  and  advancement  of 
possessor;  'Hb  similes  iiave  been  lliuught  too 
exuberant  and  full  of  circumstances.*— Pops.  I.uxu- 
rioMce  of  imagination  b  one  of  tlie  greatest  gifts  which 
a  poet  can  bi>ast  of;  'A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speedi 
becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.'— Bacon. 


EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Empty,  in  Saxon  empU,  b  not  Improbably  derived 
from  tiie  Lrnhi  inopis  poor  or  wanting ;  vacant,  In 
Latin  vacans  or  vaco,  conies  ft-om  Uie  Hebrew  pp3 
to  draw  out  or  exhaust ;  void  and  devoid,  in  Latin  vi' 
duus  and  Greek  16ios,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empty  b  tlie  term  in  most  general  use;  vacant, 
void,  and  devoid  arc  enintoyed  in  porticuiar  cases: 
empty  and  vacant  have  eillwr  a  proper  or  an  improper 
application;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  acceptation. 

Empty,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling ;  vacant 
designates  or  marks  Uie  absence  of  that  wiiicli  shoufal 
occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  That  wiiich  b  hollow 
may  be  empty;  liiat  which  respects  any  space  may  be 
vacant.  A  house  b  empty  which  has  no  inlmbiiantB ; 
a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occupant :  a  room 
is  empty  which  Is  wiihout  furniture ;  a  s|)acc  on  paper 
is  vacant  wiiicii  is  free  from  writing. 

In  tiie  figurative  appllcaitoii  emptu  and  vacant  have 
a  similar  oiialogy:  a  dream  b  said  to  be  empty,  or  a 
thle  empty,  iC'C; 

To  honour  Tiietis'  son  lie  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war ; 
Tiien  biib  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  cotmiiands  Uie  vision  of  ilie  night. 

Pope. 
A  stare  b  saM  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour  vacant :  *An 
InqnlslUve  man  b  a  creature  nnturnlly  very  vacant  of 
tiMMight  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced  to  apply  itself  to 
fiireigii  oastatance.'— Strb LR.  Foid  or  deeoid  art*  iisvd 
in  tlie  same  sense  as  vacant,  as  qualifying  eiiitliets, 
but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  always  fnlkivved  by 
scmie object:  Uius  we  speak  of  a  creature  as  votd  of 
reoson ;  and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  common 


My  next  desire  b,  void  of  care  and  Arife, 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  iiigluriuiis  life.— Drtder. 

We  Tyrlans  are  not  so  devoid  of  sonse^ 

Nor  so  remote  from  Phosbus'  lniueuce.-DtvPBa. 
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VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITY. 
Vaeamey  aod  vi%euxty  both  denote  the  space  unoc- 
cupied, or  the  atMtraci  qufiiity  of  being  unoccupied. 
iiuMiiyy  from  the  Latin  anaai*,  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  eniptinea,  pr  of  not  coatainlnf  any  thlug : 
heoce  the  former  terms  vacoMcy  and  viumiy  are  used 
In  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense ;  tnoxtty  always  in  a 
had  sense :  there  may  be  a  vacancy  in  llie  seat,  or  a 
vacancy  in  the  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in  life,  whicb  we 
may  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  please ; 

How  la 't 
That  thus  yoo  bend  your  eye  on  vaemuy 
And  with  th'  iiicorporai  air  do  hold  discourse  1 
BHAXsraA.Rt. 
VacuiUea  are  supposed  to  be  Interspersed  among  the 
particles  of  matter,  or,  figuratively,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  soul  and  in  other  objects ;  *  There 
are  vacaitiea  in  the  happiest  life,  wtilch  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  world  to  fill.*— Blair.    Inanity  of  cha- 
racter denotes  the  want  of  the  essentials  thai  consti- 
tute a  character;  *When  I  look  up  and  behold  the 
heavens,  it  makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  Uic  plea- 
sures thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
inamty  of  the  other.**-HoWBLL. 


•  HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 

HaUaw,  from  Asls,aigiiifiea  being  like  a  koU;  tmpty, 
9,  Smpty, 

UM0W  respects  the  body  itself;  the  absence  of  Its 
own  material  produces  hollowness:  empty  respects 
foreign  bodies;  their  absence  in  another  oody  consti- 
tutes tmptinest.  Hollowness  is  therefore  a  prepara- 
tive 10  emptiness^  and  may  exist  Independently  of  it; 
bal  emptiness  presupposes  the  existence  of  hollowness  : 
what  is  empty  must  be  hollow ;  but  what  is  hollow 
need  not  be  empty.  HoUownese  is  often  the  natural 
property  of  a  oody;  emptinese  to  a  contingent  pro- 
perty: that  which  \ahoUow  la  destined  by  nature  to 
contain;  but  that  which  is  emptf  is  deprived  of  its 
contents  by  a  casualty :  a  nut  is  heUow  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  fruit:  it  is  Miptyif  it  contain  no  ffruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation,  and 
in  a  bad  sense ;  the  helUw^  in  this  case,  to  applied  to 
whut  ought  to  be  solid  or  sound;  and  empty  to  what 
ought  to  be  filled:  a  person  is  holUw  whose  goodness 
Hcs  only  at  the  surface,  whose  fair  words  are  without 
meaning ;  a  truce  Shallow  whteh  to  only  an  external 
cessation  from  hostilities; 

ReseenM 
For  dignity  eompos*d,  and  high  exploit ; 
But  all  was  false  and  kMew^—VLivroju. 
A  person  Is  empty  who  Is  without  the  requisite  portion 
of  understanding  and  knowledge:  an  excuse  to  empty 
which  to  unsupported  by  fact  and  reason ;  a  pleasure 
Is  empty  whkh  cannot  aflbrd  sattofaetion; 
The  creature  man 

Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  ehiidtoh  years 

To  babbling  Ignorance  and  empty  fears.— Prior. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 
Spemd,  contracted  from  eixpend^  in  Latin  espendc  to 
pay  away,  signifies  to  give  from  oneself;  exhanett  from 
tlie  Latin  exhoMrio  to  draw  out,  signifies  to  draw  out 
all  that  there  to;  iratu,  a  variation  of  draw,  signifies 
to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance  of  any  thing 
to  common  to  these  terms ;  but  to  epei^  to  to  deprive 
In  a  less  degree  than  to  exhauetf  and  that  In  a  less 
decree  than  to  drain :  every  one  who  exerts  himself, 
in  that  degree  spende  hto  strencth ;  If  the  exertions 
nre  violent  he  exhauets  himself;  a  country  which  to 
dtained  of  men  to  supposed  to  have  no  more  left.  To 
spend  may  be  applied  to  that  which  to  either  external 
or  inherent  in  a  body ; 

Your  tears  for  such  a  death  in  vain  yoo  epend^ 
V^hich  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 

DamijUf. 
Kxhaust  applies  to  that  which  to  Inherent  or  essential ; 
drain  to  that  which  is  external  of  the  body  in  which  it 
to  contained ;  *  Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor 
the  draining  of  an  bour-glasa.'— South.    We  may 


speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  oor  resources,  our  time, 
and  the  like.  I'he  strength,  the  vigour,  or  thv  voice  as 
exhausted:  *  Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  hap- 
piness are  ethansled  by  the  present  da^.' — Jtwicsos. 
Draining  to  applied  in  its  proper  application  to  a  vessel 
which  is  drained  of  Its  liquid ;  or,  in  extended  appli- 
cation, to  a  treasury  which  to  drained  of  money. 
Hence  arises  thto  farther  distinction,  that  to  epend  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  iiijury  of  a 
body ;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  lis  advantage.  Inas- 
much as  what  to  spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  or 
less  eMential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it  cannot  be 
parted  with  without  diminishing  its  value,  or  even 
destroying  its  extoteuce ;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spent  it 
is  gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  to  exkaueud  be 
is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on  the  other  hand,  lo  draim, 
ihouffh  a  more  complete  evacuation,  to  not  always 
lojunous.  but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a  body ;  as  when 
the  iRiid  is  drained  of  a  superaoondanceof  water. 


TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DISSIPATE, 
SdUANDER. 
Spend  and  expend  are  variations  from  the  Latin  o- 
pendo  i  but  spend  may  be  used  in  the  seuae  of  tarning 
to  some  purpose,  or  making  use  of;  to  expand  carnes 
with  It  likewise  tlie  idea  of  exhattstinf;  and  waste 
moreover,  comprehends  the  Idea  of  exbauaiiug  to  no 
good  purpose:  we«j»«iid  money  when  we  purchase  any 
thing  with  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we  toy  it  out  in  large 
quantities,  so  as  essentially  to  dimintoh  its  quantity: 
individuals  epend  what  they  have;  ^ovemnieni  ex- 
pends vast  sums  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  nation ; 
all  persons  waste  their  property  who  have  not  suAcieut 
dlscreiiou  to  use  it  well :  we  epend  our  time,  or  oar 
lives,  in  any  employment; 

Then  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
They  give  their  bodies  doe  repose  at  niabL 

Drtdiv. 
We  expend  oar  strength  and  IhenltieB  upon  some 
arduous  undertaking ;  *  The  king  of  England  masted 
the  French  king*s  country,  and  thereby  cauaed  him  to 
expend  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt.*— 
Hay  WARD.  Men  are  apt  to  waste  their  time  and  talentt 
In    ■' 


What  oombers,  guiltless  of  their  own  diseaae. 
Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  wasu  by  alow  de- 

grees!— Jbmths. 
Dusipats,  in  Latin  diss^atust  from  dissimot  tliat  to, 


Us  nndsmOf  in  Greek  ai^  to  scauer,  signifies  to 

different  ways,  that  is,  to  waste  by  throwing 

away  In  all  directions:  equandsr^  which  to  a  variatioa 


of  wandsr,  signifies  to  make  to  run  wide  apart    Both 
tliese  terms,  therefore,  denote  modes  of  wasting;  but 
tlie  former  seems  peculiariv  applicable  to  that  which  to 
wasted  In  detail  upon  different  objects,  and  by  a  dis- 
traction of  tbe  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the  act 
of  watting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  planlea 
profusion :  young  men  are  apt  to  dissipate  their  pro* 
party  hi  pleasures; 
He  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  Guis*d  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  Joy. 

Ariutrqjio. 
The  open,  tenerooa,  and  thoughtless  are  apt  to 
squander  tnelr  property;  *To  how  many  teroputions 
are  all.  but  especially  the  young  and  gay,  exposed  lo 
squander  their  whole  time  amid  the  cirdea  of  levity.* 
— Blair. 


TO  SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 

Spread  (e.  To  epreat)  applies  equally  to  divtolUe  or 
indivisible  bodies ;  we  spread  our  mooey  on  the  table, 
or  we  may  enrea/d  a  cloth  on  the  tabte:  but  scatter 
which,  like  shatter,  to  a  fyrequentaUve  of  shake,  Is  ap 
plicable  to  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  eeatter  corn  on  the 
ground.  To  svread  may  be  an  act  of  design  or  oihnr 
wise,  but  mostly  the  former ;  as  when  we  spread  bnokn 
or  papers  before  us:  scatter  Is  mostly  an  act  wiUtout 
design ;  a  child  scatters  the  papera  on  the  floor.  When 
taken,  however,  as  an  act  of  design,  it  to  done  without 
order;  but  spread  is  an  act  done  In  order:  thus  hay  to 
eitread  out  to  dry,  hut  corn  to  scaUsred  over  tbe  laitd; 
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All  In  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

Tbombon. 
Kaeh  leader  now  his  *caUer*d  force  conjoliM. 

Pors. 
Things  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least  with- 
out aeparation ;  but  they  disperse  (v.  7V»  dispel)  In 
aiany  directions,  so  as  lo  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies:  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all  its  parts,  and 
a  tree  also  jpres^  as  its  branches  increase ;  but  a  mul- 
titude dtspersesy  an  army  disperses.  Between  scatter 
and  disperse  there  is  no  other  ditTcrence  than  that  one 
is  imniPthodical  and  involuntary,  the  other  systematick 
and  intentional:  flowers  are  seaitered  along  a  path, 
which  accidentally  fall  from  the  hand ;  a  mob  is  dis- 
persed by  an  act  of  aitthority:  sheep  are  scattered 
aloi^  the  hills;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed  among 
tlie  poor:  the  disci ules  were  scattered  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  aAer  the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  Into  the 
bands  of  the  Jews ,  they  dispersed  themselves,  after 
his  ascension,  over  every  part  of  the  world ; 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend. 

FOPB. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 

<^iigsrf,  in  Saxon  spredany  Low  German  spredan^ 

High  German  spreiten^  Is  an  intensive  of  breit  broad, 


Mgnliying  to  suretch  wide ;  txpamd^  in  Latin  espsiuto, 
aompounded  of  ex  and  panda  to  open,  and  the  Greeic 
^sfcw  to  show  or  malie  appear,  signifies  to  open  out 


To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two  are  particular 
rms.  To  spread  may'  lie  said  of  any  thing  which 
aeeupies  more  space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a 
direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  accession  ta  the 
flolmance ;  but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by  means  of 
aeparaling  or  unfolding  the  parts :  a  mist  jiprco^  over 
the  earth;  a  flower  expands  lis  leaves:  a  tree  spreads 
by  tile  growth  of  its  branches;  the  opening  bud  ex- 
pands when  it  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  liliewlse  in  a  moral 
application ;  dijfmse  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  appli- 
eacioa :  spt^sad  to  here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as 
k>  the  mode  of  tlie  action ;  every  thing  spreads^  and  it 
jrprsa^  in  any  way; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavishM  stores 
Lriguous  spreads.— TaoatOK. 
Expansion  is  that  gradual  process  by  which  an  object 
op^  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  manner  of  a  flower ; 
As  fttMn  the  face  of  heaven  the  nhatter'd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  th*  Interminable  "Sky 
Bublimer  swells,  and  o'er  tlie  world  expands 
A  purer  asure.— Thomsos. 
Difusien  is  that  process  of  spreading'  which  consists 
Merally  in  pouring  out  in  diflbrent  ways; 

Th*  uncurling  floods  diffne*d 
In  glaary  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 
Forgetful  of  their  course.— Thomson. 
Evito  spread^  and  reports  spread;  the  mind  ex- 
pamde,  and  prospects  expand ;  knowledge  iiffnees  itself, 
m  eiwerfulaess  is  diffused  throughout  a  company. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

Dilate^  In  Latin  dilate^  ftom  di  apart  and  /otas, 
wide,  that  Is,  to  make  very  wide;  expand^  «.  Te 
^read,  In  the  preceding  artkile. 

Tlia  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  is  common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
lo  contraccing.  Dilate  Is  an  intransitive  verb ;  expand 
Is  transitive  or  intransitive;  the  former  marks  tiie 
action  of  any  body  within  itself;  the  latter  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  admls- 
sioo  of  air,  or  tlie  heart  dilates  wtoh  Joy;  knowledge 
expands  the  mind,  or  a  person's  views  expand  with 
circumstances.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throoxh 
the  body,  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dHa- 
lotion  and  contraction:  the  gradual  expansion  of  tlie 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  foe  desired;  but 
Ihe  iuddeo  expoMsian  of  a  iiian*s  Uwughts  Irom  a 


comparative  staM  of  ignonnce  by  any  powerAil  aetkiB 
is  very  dangerous; 

The  consctoos  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate. 

Thomsok. 
*  The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  ns  tlirough  the  appearances 
of  things  as  lliey  are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes cw  the  year,  and  impavu  to  us  so  much  of  hto 
own  enthusiasm  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  Iris 
imagery.*— JoBMSOK. 

TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 

DISSEBflNATE. 
To  epread  (v.  To  spread^  expant)  to  said  of  any 
object  inatMial  or  spiritual ;  the  rest  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  anpllcaUon.    To  epread  to  to  ex- 
tend to  an  indefinite  width ; 
Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand, 
And  epread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal  hand. 

Wallkr. 
To  dreutaU  is. to  spread  within  a  circle;  thus  news 
spreade  through  a  country;  but  a  story  cirenlates  in  a 
village,  or  fh>m  house  to  house,  or  a  report  to  eircutated 
In  a  neighbourhood ; 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Forni'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate; 
If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 
Dbnham. 
Spread  and  eireutaU  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  tilings ; 
prepagaU  and  disseminaU  are  the  acts  of  persons  only. 
A  thing  spreade  and  eircniotes,  or  it  to  spread  and 
circulated  by  some  one:  it  te  always  propagated  and 
disseminaUd  by  some  one.    PrepageUy  from  the  Latin 
prepago  a  breed,  aiMl  diesemsnate^  tnm  semen  a  seed, 
are  here  figuratively  employed  as  modes  of  spreading, 
according  to  the  natural  operations  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  any  thing  which  to  implied  in  the  first  two 
terms.    What  to  propagated  is  supposed  to  (generate 
new  sul^ects;  as  when  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad, 
are  propagated  among  the  people  so  as  to  make  them 
converts ; 
Re  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Drydbr. 
What  to  diseeminated  to  supposed  to  be  sown  in  dlfibr- 
ent   parts;  thus  principles  are  dieseminated  among 
youth ;  *  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  dissemf- 


nau  her  blessings  among  the  difl'erent  regions  of  tlie 
world.*— AooisoN. 

TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 
Dispel,  fVom  the  Latin  pdle  to  drive,  signifying  to 
drive  away,  Is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to  dtsperee, 
which  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder :  wo 
destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing  by  dispeUing  it ;  we 
merely  destroy  the  Jnnellon  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispereing  it :  the  san  diepeie  the  clouds  aad  dark- 
ness; 
As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charg*d  with 
Dispels  tlie  gatlierlng  ctouds  that  Notus  forms. 

POPB. 

The  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a  surgeon  dispersea 
a  tumour;  but  tlie  clouds  and  the  tumour  may  botli 
gather  again: 
The  foe  iiapers'd,  their  bravest  waniours  klll'd, 
Fierce  as  a  wblriwind  now  I  sweiM  the  field. 

PopB. 
Dispelling  and  dispersing  are  ftequently  natural 
and  regular  operations;  dissipating  is  oftentimes  a 
violent  and  d'sorderly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  In  Latin 
dissipatum,  fiartlciple  of  dissipo,  compounded  of  die 
and  the  obsolete  sipe,  in  Greek  ot6a,  was  originally 
applied  to  fluids,  whence  the  word  s^fken  takes  its 
rise.  The  word  dissipau  Ihi-refore  denotes  the  act  of 
scattering  after  the  manner  of  fluids  which  are  thus 
kist ;  whence  that  which  to  dissipated  loses  Its  exist- 
ence as  an  aggregate  body ;  *  The  heat  at  length  crows 
so  great,  that  It  again  dissipates  and  bears  ofl"  those 
corpuscles  which  it  brought.'— Woodward.  In  the 
same  manner  wealth  to  said  to  be  Oeeipated  wImb 
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It  »  loft  to  Um  owner  by  Mnf  ipent  TImm  terms 
admil  of  a  dmllar  diMincUon  In  the  moral  accepta- 
tion; 

If  the  night 

Have  gatherM  aught  of  evil,  or  oonceal'd 

i>up«r««it,  ae  now  light  dupOs  the  dark.— BCutom. 

When  thethooghts  are  dtsaipaUd  the  mind  !■  ai it 

were  loet;  '  1  have  begun  two  or  three  leiten  to  you 

bf  matehei,  and  been  prevented  from  finiehing  them 

by  a  thoueand  avocationa  and  dhnpatiofu.'^Bwm. 

Dispel  Is  used  figuratively ;  disperte  only  in  the 

natural  sense :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 

pMtd;  books,  people,  papers,  and  the  UlEe,  an  du- 


-^: 


TO  POUR,  SPILL,  SHED. 
Pmt  is  probably  connected  with  ptftv,  and  the 
Latin  preposition  per  through,  sianifyins  lo  make  to 
pess  ss  it  were  through  a  channel ;  epiU  and  splssh, 
and  the  German  ntUen  are  probably  onomatopdss; 
<  comes  from  the  German  «cA«ubii  to  separate,  sig- 
ning to  cast  fhHn.  ' 
^e  pew  with  design;  we  epUl  by  accident:  we 
pear  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed ;  we  apiU  it  on  the 
grouiid.    To  peur  is  an  aa  of  convenience :  to  epilt 
and  sked  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  the  ronner  Js 
lo  cause  to  run  in  small  quantities ;  the  latter  in  large 
quantities :  we  pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  Into  a  glass ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be  epiUed  or  eked 
when  his  lift  is  violently  taken  away :  what  is  pewrsd 
is  commonly  no  part  of  tlM  body  Dom  whence  it  is 
peured;  but  What  is  shed  is  no  other  than  a  compo- 
nent part;  hence  trees  are  said  to  ehed  their  leaves, 
animals  their  bair,  or  human  beings  to  eked  teare; 
'  Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  iptrlt,  that  hi  the  peurinf  out 
of  one  languagt  into  another,  it  will  evaporate.^— 
Obhham. 
O  reputation !  d^rer  fkr  than  life, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smeU, 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  epiWd  by  some  rash  hand. 
Not  ail  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenUng  toil 
Of  the  rude  epiUert  can  collect— Skwxl. 
*  Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for  the.  de- 
ceased Arlsiobulus,  ehedding  abundance  of  teani.'— 

PaZDBAUZ. 

POVBRTY,  INDIGENCE,   WANT,  NEED, 
PENURY. 

Pevertif  marks  the  condition  of  being  poor ;  tiidf- 
/CTic«,  In  Latin  indigenUa^  comes  from  mdigeo  and 
the  Greek  iioitai  to  want,  signifying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  word  want,  the  aMtract  condition  of  want- 
mg:  need.  v.  Jteeeeeitv;  penwy^  in  Latin  pemwria, 
eoincB  in  all  probability  from  the  Greek  mh^K  poor. 

Povertff  Is  a  general  state  of  fortune  oppnaed  to  that 
of  riches ;  in  which  one  is  abfidged  of  the  conveni- 
ences uf  life :  indigenee  is  a  Darllcularsuteof  poMrly, 
which  rises  above  it  In  such  a  degree,  as  lo  exclude 
tbe  necessaries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life ; 
wmc  and  need  are  both  partial  stales,  thai  refer  only 
to  Individual  things  which  are  wamUng  to  any  one. 
Povertp  and  indigence  comprehend  all  a  man's  exter- 
nal circumstances;  but  wast,  when  taken  by  itself, 
denotes  tbe  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  is  opposed  to 
abundance;  ne«d,  when  taken  by  itself,  Implies  the 
want  of  money,  or  any  other  useAi]  article ;  but  they 
are  both  more  commonly  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
object  which  is  wanted,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  to 
the  two  fomier  as  species  to  tbe  genus.  Povertf  and 
indigenee  are  permanent  states ;  want  and  need  ate 
temporary :  pevertp^  and  indigenee  are  tbe  order  of 
Providence,  they  dO  not  depend  upon  the  individual, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  fault;  want 
and  need  arise  more  commonly  from  circumstances  of 
one's  own  creation,  and  tend  frequently  to  one's  dis- 
credit What  man  has  not  caused,  man  cannot  so 
easily  obviate ;  novertp  and  indigenee  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  removed  at  one's  will :  but  want  and  need  are 
frequently  removed  by  the  aid  of  oihera.  Pevertp  \» 
that  which  one  shouM  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen  Its 
pains;  'That  the  poverty  of  the  Highlanders  Is  gra- 
dually diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the  un- 
pleasing  consequences  of  subjectiai.'— Jomsaa     -au 


digenee  is  a  calamity  whkh  the  oompasMon  of  othoi 
may  In  some  measure  alleviate,  if  they  cannot  (Stlreiy 
remove  it ;  *  If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigmtt 
a  moderate  sbare  of  good  fortune  and  merit  will  be 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  wlih 
him  to  obtain/— MsLMOTH  {Lettere  of  Cuere).  WnH^ 
when  it  results  from  intemperance  oreztravagaDce,  ii 
not  altogether  entitled  to  any  relief ; 
Want  Is  a  bitter  and  a  hateAil  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  notunderstood ; 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  nssd  to  full  perfecttonbnwAt 

Drtpii. 
But  meed,  when  it  arises  <Vom  casualtiei  that  are  in* 
dependent  of  our  demerits,  will  always  find  flieods. 

It  is  a  wise  distribution  of  Providence  whicb  bai 
made  the  rich  and  poor  to  be  mutually  dependeoi  upon 
each  other,  and  both  to  be  essential  to  the  bappiaeH 
of  the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of  vUigcet 
persons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  charitable  lOeniion 
than  those  who  in  addition  to  their  wants  sufftr  under 
any  bodily  infirmity.  The  oM  nroverb  saya,  **Thit 
waste  makes  want,**  which  Is  oaily  realised  ssMDg 
men  without  making  them  wiser  by  experleoce.  *K 
fViend  in  need,"  according  to  another  vulgar  proverb, 
**  is  a  Oiend  indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial  ny- 
ings,  contains  a  striking  truth ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  assistance  which  we  reeifive  from 
a  friend  when  we  stand  in  need  of  it ;  'God  gisotwe 
never  may  have  need  of  yofi.'~Biuxs?BAas.  All 
these  terms  may  be  used,  either  in  a  genenlorioa 
particular  aen  * 

general  or  a  ] 
note  a  prlvatl 

of  tbinga  most  essen'Jal  for  existence;  'theycawy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state^'^Uooua. 

Bometbnes  am  I  a  king. 
Then  treason  makea  me  with  myself  a  beQar; 
And  so  I  am ;  then  crushing  senary 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king. 

SBAuniu. 


aense,  to  denote  a  prtvaltoa  of  thbip  is 
a  partial  privation.  Psaary  Is  and  lo  de- 
ration of  thiocs  in  general,  but  psiticnlarty 


NE0E8SITY,  NEED. 
JVecsssiiey  (v.  JVeesaaory)  respects  tbe  thing  msled; 
need,  in  German  notk,  probably  from  the  Greek  Mfwi 
neeeeeitp,  the  penon  wanting.  There  would  be  no 
neceesity  for  punishmenti,  if  there  wera  not  evU  doen: 
he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  In  tisieof 
need.  J^eceeeitp  is  more  pressing  than  sectf-'ibe 
former  places  us  In  a  positive  state  of  compuldon  to 
set ;  It  is  said  to  have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  law  for 
itself;  the  latter  yleMs  to  circumstances,  and  learn  M 
in  a  atate  of  deprivation.  We  are  ficqueatly  uodef 
the  neeeeeity  of  going  without  that  of  whicb  westtul 
most  in  need;  '  Where  neceeeitp  ends,  curiosity  be- 
fflna'— JoBMsoN.  '  One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
friendahip  is,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  friend  tbe  tblap 
that  stand  In  need  of  pardon.'— Pops. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epithets  for  each, 
which  are  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  nutuerf 
and  nee<^/,  neeeeeitoue  and  neei^.  Jfeeeseen  and 
needful  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted;  se- 
eeeettome  and  needy  to  the  person  wanting;  nemtarf 
Is  applied  to  every  object  indiscrfaninaie^ ;  seHH 
only  to  such  ol^ects  as  supply  temporary  or  partial 
wants.  Exercise  is  neeeeearf  to  preserve  tbe  health 
of  the  body ;  restraint  is  necessary  to  preserve  tint  of 
the  mind ;  assisiance  la  nesd^  for  one  who  baa  not 
suflicient  resources  In  himself:  it  is  neeeeesry  to  go  bf 
water  to  the  continent :  money  la  neei^ni  for  one  wbo 
is  travelling. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  la  neeceesry  ^ 
dispel  the  ignorance  which  would  otherwise  prevail  ia 
the  world; 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  ahould  ftai 

Seeing  that  death,  a  neeeeearf  end. 

Will  come  when  it  will  come.— BHAXsrsAai 
It  is  neeifkl  for  a  young  penon  to  anend  to  the  !» 
atroctiona  of  hie  teacher,  if  he  will  bnprove; 

Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  k>ad. 

And  brought  toe  nee4ful  presence  of  a  god. 

DaTniR 

JVeesssitoas  expresses  more  than  needp :  tbe  former 
comprehends  a  general  suie  of  neceeeiip  or  dsficiency 
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la  die  tblDf  that  Is  wanted  or  n^fW;  imm^  ex- 
presses only  a  particular  condiUon.  The  poor  are  in  a 
naeessUim*  conditioa  wbo  are  In  want  of  the  first  m- 
ctMarieMf  or  wbo  have  not  wherewithal  to  supply  the 
most  pressing  neceanties;  *  Steele's  Imprudence  of 

Kneroslty,  or  vanity  of  proflision,  kept  bim  always 
curably  iMeMMtoM.'—JoHnaoM.  Adventuran  are 
naid  to  be  acMfy,  wben  their  ▼ices  make  tbem  In  tued 
of  that  which  they  might  otherwise  obtain ;  '  Charity 
M  the  work  of  heaven,  which  is  always  laying  Itself 
out  on  the  needjf  ana  the  impotent*— South.  It  is 
charity  to  suppiv  the  wants  of  the  neeesntotct,  but 
those  of  the  hm^  are  sometimes  not  worthy  of  one's 
irity. 


POOR,  PAUPER. 


Po0r  and  pwper  are  both  derived  firom  the  Latin 

?aHp«r,  which  comes  from  tlie  Greek  wavpog  small. 
'0«r  b  the  term  of  general  use ;  paitp«r  is  a  term  of 


particular  use :  Bvat^tr  is  tivoor  man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  roller  of  the  parish:  tlie  former  fai,  tliere- 
fore,  ind^inite  in  its  meaning ;  the  latter  conveys  a 
reproacbfol  idea.  Tiie  word  poor  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive only  in  the  pluial  number ;  ponpsr  is  a  sub- 
etaotive  both  in  the  singular  and  plural :  the  p^er  of 
a  parish  are,  In  general,  a  lieavy  burden  on  the  inha- 
Mtanta ;  tliere  are  some  penoos  wbo  are  not  ashamed 
10  live  and  die  as^aiiper#. 

NECESflinES,  NECESSARIES. 

JWceffnty,  in  Latin  ntee»9ita»,  and  ii«eet«ary,  in 
Latin  ««eet#ar<ii#,  from  iMees««,  or  n»  and  eeM«,  sig- 
nify not  to  be  yielded  or  given  up.  Jfecetntji  is  the 
BMMle  or  state  or  circumstances,  or  tlie  thing  which  clv- 
enmstances  render  u$ees$arjf:  the  tteeutarf  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  iuee»aory. 

Art  has  ever  been  busy  hi  inventing  things  to  supply 
the  various  n^eetnties  of  our  nature,  and  yet  there  are 
alWMTs  numbere  who  want  even  the  first  iuea$arie9 
of  life.  Habit  and  deaira  ereate  fueesntut;  nature 
only  requires  muMoriet :  a  voluptuary  haa  iuee$ti- 
tiu  which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate  man ;  the  poor 
have  in  general  little  more  than  iuceasarie$ ;  *  Those 
whose  condition  has  always  restrained  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  nectanUw  will  scarcely  under- 
stand why  nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in  study.* 
— JoHJisoN.  *  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  be 
accompanied  with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  necttfoHes  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bodily 
pains.*— BuiKiKLL. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 
To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  expressed  bv 
these  lerme:  but  to  want  Is  to  be  without  that  which 
contributes  to  onr  comfort,  or  ie  an  ofatoct  of  our  de- 
sire ;  to  natd  is  to  be  without  that  which  is  essential 
for  our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To  iaclr,  which  is 
probably  a  variation  from  tesifc,  and  a  term  not  in  fre- 
qnent  use,  expresses  little  more  than  the  general  idea 
of  being  without,  unaccompanied  by  any  collateral 
Idea.  From  the  close  connexion  which  subsiiits  be- 
tween desiring  and  want,  it  Is  usual  to  consider  what 
we  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  n«ed  as  natural 
and  Indbpensable.  What  one  man  wont*  is  a  super- 
fluity to  another ;  but  that  which  is  hm^  by  one  is 
in  like  circumstances  iu9d»d  by  all:  tender  people 
t^mi  a  fire  when  otlien  would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ; 
all  persons  need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  In 
the  winter. 

To  want  and  wed  may  extend  Indefinitely  to  many 
or  all  objects ;  to  taxk^  or  be  deficient,  is  properly  said 
of  a  single  ota^t:  we  may  want  or  need  every  thing ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  laek  this  or  (bat ;  a  rich  man 
may  latk  understanding,  virtue,  or  religion.  He  who 
wmtia  nothing  is  a  happy  man ;  *  To  be  rich  is  to  have 
more  tlian  Is  desired,  and  more  than  le  wamted.^-^ 
Johnson.  He  who  nssds  nothing,  may  be  happy  if  he 
wants  no  more  than  he  has ; 

The  old  from  euch  aflklrs  are  onhr  freed, 
Which  vig*ions  youth  and  strength  of  body  nstd. 

DaNHAM. 

06Hteniroent  is  often  the  oiiiy  thliif  a  mta  ladu  to 
WikehbB  happy; 


See  the  mind  of  beastly  Hiaa ! 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  caeation,  when  he  life  began. 
That  now  he  chooeeth  with  vile  difference 
To  be  a  beast  and  Ucke  intelUgence.— flraiiSBm 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

/ncrsoss,  from  the  Latin  m  and  ereaco^  signifies  to 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it; 
STM0,  in  Saxon  growtm,  very  probably  coram  from,  or 
la  connected  with,  the  Latin  crevt,  perfect  of  erescs  to 
increew  or  grow. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  common  to  both 
these  terms:  but  the  former  exnressm  the  idea  hi  an 
unqualified  manner:  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this 
general  idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which 
this  is  effected.  To  mertase  is  either  a  gradual  or  an 
instantaneous  act ;  to  gram  Is  a  gradual  procew :  a 
stream  imtreaaeM  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ;  it 
may  come  suddenly  or  in  courre  of  time,  by  means  of 
gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  in  of  other  streams ; 
but  if  we  my  that  the  river  or  stream  /rows,  It  is  sup- 
posed to^rsw  by  aome  regular  and  continual  procem 
ot  receiving  fresh  water,  u  from  the  running  in  of 
diflbrent  rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  uurtaae  Is 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  procem;  to  gntw  Is 
always  natural :  money  inereoMa  but  dom  not  ftvw, 
became  it  tn«r«ascs  by  artificial  means:  corn  mny 
either  ineraaae  at  graw :  in  the  former  esse  we  speaK 
of  it  in  the  wose  of  becoming  larser  or  inereaaing  in 
bulk ;  in  the  latter  cam  we  constoer  the  mode  of  its 
inertaaingy  namely,  by  the  natural  procem  of  vegeta- 
tlon.  On  this  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grp»$  when 
we  wish  to  denote  the  netural  procem  by  which  hie 
body  arrivm  at  its  proper  stxe ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
his  inertaaing  In  stature,  in  siase,  and  the  like ; 

as  her  strength  with  yean  incresj'd,  began 
'  ^'     ■    "  -Devdkh. 


To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  i 
For  this  reamn  likewim  tnereoss  is  used  in  a  transl 
tive  m  well  u  intransitive  eeam ;  but  grow  always  hi 
an  intransitive  senm :  we  can  iatereate  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a  thing,  becaum  we  can  make  It 
laiger  by  whatever  means  we  pleam ;  but  when  It 
growt  it  roakm  Itmlf  larger.  *  Bones,  after  ftall  grawtk, 
continue  at  asuy ;  u  for  naila,  they  grow  ooattnually.' 
— Bacok. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  them  words  premrve 
the  same  distinction :  '  trade  inerMtts'  bespeaks  the 
simpl^  fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  but  *  trade  grow* 
Implies  that  gradual  mertat  which  flows  fVom  the 
natural  concuirence  of  circumstances.  The  afleclions 
which  are  awakened  in  Infancy  grow  with  one*a 
here  Is  a  natural  and  moral  procem  oom- 


growth; 

Mned; 

Children,  like  tender  osiers,  take  the  bow. 
And,  u  they  fint  are  Ihshion'd,  alwaya/rsw 

DaTDB*. 

The  ftv  of  death  sometimm  inereaaea  m  one  growa 
old ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  breve  man  inereaae$  with 
the  s^ht  of  dancer :  here  is  a  moral  procem  which  Is 
both  gradual  and  Immediate,  but  in  both  easm  pro- 
duced fay  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  them  two  worda  the  more  be- 
caum they  appear  lo  have  been  involved  in  some  con- 
siderable perplexity  by  the  French  writers  Ghrard  and 
Robaud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely  into  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  worde  eroitre  and  arngmeMter^ 
corresponding  to  ineruu  and  grow ;  but  I  trust  that 
fVom  the  above  explanation,  the  distinction  Is  dearly 
tobec^ 


INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

/ncreass  Is  here  u  in  the  former  article  the  generlck 
term  f«.  To  iaertaao) :  there  will  always  be  incramao 
where  there  is  aiagmaniaUanf  odiiiiam,  and  acctaaiom, 
though  not  VMS  vsrsd. 

jaddiiion  is  to  incream  u  the  means  to  the  end:  the 
addition,  Is  the  artlflcia:  mode  of  making  two  thinga 
Into  one;  the  imereate  is  the  rssult:  when  the  value 
of  one  figure  Is  added  to  another,  the  mm  is  ineromaod: 
henee  a  roan*s  tremorm  experlenee  an  imertaao  by  the 
additiam  of  other  parts  to  the  main  sinrli    4d4M«mii 
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«B  iniaiUonal  mode  of  iiurMaimg;  mumnan,  Is  an 
Mcidental  mode:  one  tbing  Is  added  to  another,  and 
thereby  inereased ;  but  an  aceeasiam.  take*  place  of 
teelf;  it  Is  the  coming  or  Joining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other so  as  to  incr*a*§  tlie  whole.  A  merchant  tV 
crwsM*  bis  property  by  adding  his  gains  in  trade  every 
year  to  the  mass ;  iNit  he  receives  an  neeftion  of  pro- 

Crty  either  by  Inheritance  or  any  other  contingency, 
the  same  manner  a  monarch  tnerMsss  his  dominions 
by  mdding  one  territory  to  another,  or  by  various  a«e«s- 
SMW  of  territory  which  fUl  to  his  lot 

When  we  speak  of  an  taervo^s,  we  think  of  the 
whole  and  its  relative  magnitude  at  diflbient  timet ; 
At  will  f  crop  the  year's  «jicrsiw«. 
My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace.— Dktdin. 
When  we  speak  of  an  oi^ittM,  we  think  only  of  the 
part  and  the  agency  by  which  this  part  is  Joined ;  *  The 
Ul  state  of  health  Into  which  TuUia  Is  Allen  is  a  very 
severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great  disquietudes 
that  afflict  my  mind.*— Mblmoth  {Lettert  •/  deera). 
When  we  speak  of  an  aecesaion,  we  think  oniy  of  the 
drcumsiance  by  which  one  thing  becomes  thus  Joined 
to  another;  'There  Is  nothing  in  my  opinion  more 
pleasing  in  religion  than  to  consider  that  toe  soul  Is  to 
■hlne  for  ever  with  new  acennana  of  glory.'— Am»- 
aoM.  Imer^aae  of  happiness  does  not  dAtnA  upon  tn- 
areaaa  of  wealth ;  the  miser  makoi  dally  addiUona  to 
Iho  latter  without  making  any  to  the  former:  sudden 
maeaaaiona  of  wealth  are  seldom  attended  with  any 

EnI  consequences,  as  ihey  turn  the  tbougbis  too  vio- 
tly  out  of  their  sober  cliannel,  and  bend  them  too 
■trongly  on  present  possessions  and  good  fortune. 

Jtugmmtation  Ik  another  term  for  ineraaaa,  which 
diners  less  in  sense  than  In  application :  the  latter  is 
generally  applied  lo  all  objects  that  admit  such  a 
change :  but  the  former  Is  applied  only  to  ot^ts  of 
higher  Import  or  cases  of  a  less  fiiniinar  nature.  We 
may  say  tnat  a  person  experiences  an  inerausa  or  an 
amfmenttttwn  In  ills  family ;  or  that  he  has  had  an  t»- 
srsMs  or  an  oMgmanUHon  of  his  salary,  or  that  there 
is  an  imr^aaa  or  attfiasnOUum  of  the  number :  In  all 
which  cases  the  former  term  Is  most  adapted  to  the 
eoUoquial,  and  the  latter  to  the  grave  style. 

TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 
Xndairgt  slgnlfles  literally  to  make  large  or  wide,  and 
b  applied  to  dimension  and  extent ;  tasrsas^.  fW>m  the 
Latin  inereaea  to  grow  to  a  thing.  Is  applicable  to 
auantlty,  slguHying  to  become  greater  In  size  by  the 
Joncdon  of  other  matter ;  extead^  in  Latin  axtendOf  or 
as  and  teHda,  slgnlfles  to  stretch  out,  that  Is,  to  make 
greafv  m  spaioe.  We  speak  of  anlmrging  a  house,  a 
room,  premises,  or  boundaries ;  of  incraaaing  the  pro- 
perty, the  armyi  the  capital,  expense,  ftc;  of  extend- 
-ng  the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say  the  hole  or 
cavity  sn/sr/st,  the  bead  or  bulk  anlargea^  the  num- 
ber inerauaea,  the  swelling,  InflanimaiJon,  and  the  like, 
imeraaaa :  ao  likewise  bi  the  figurative  sense,  the  views, 
the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  Ideas,  and  the  mind,  are 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  tmlarghig  as  their  views  anUrga^ 
Tbose  still  more  godlike,  as  these  mora  divine. 

YOUMS. 


*  Good  sense  alone  Is  a  sedate  and  Quiescent 
quality,  which  manaaes  its  possessions  well,  but  does 


Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  Is  ia- 

araaaed ;  •  Good  sense    " 

quality,  which  manaa< 

not  mcrcAftf  them.*— Jobhso'n.  Views,  prospects,  con- 

Mzlone,  and  the  like,  are  exundad ; 

The  wise  aatending  their  inquiries  wide, 
Bee  how  both  sutes  are  by  connexton  tied  ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey, 
80  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.— Jbnyits. 

TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

Jlsaeft,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages, 

as  also  the  Latin  raga  In  the  word  parrigo^  and  the 

Greek  ^^w,  comes  (torn  the  Hebrew  j;p*^  to  draw 

oat,  and  n*1M  l^nft^;  9trauh  Is  but  an  lalensive  of 
rsocA ;  axtamd,  v.  To  axtand. 

The  Idea  of  drawing  out  In  a  line  Is  common  to 
Ibese  lerms,  but  they  dli&r  in  the  mode  and  circum- 


oftheaetkm.   TbrassAandlosfrsteftarecai 

ployed  only  for  drawing  out  In  a  straight  line,  that  la, 
lengthwise ;  extaitd  may  be  employed  to  express  tba 
drawing  out  In  all  directions.  In  this  sense  a  wall  la 
said  to  rsocA  a  certain  number  of  yards ;  a  neck  of 
land  Is  said  to  atratek  Into  the  sea ;  a  wood  exiamdg 
many  miles  over  a  countnr.  As  the  aa  of  persons,  In 
ibe  proper  sense,  they  diflbr  still  more  widely;  readk 


and  atratek  signify  drawing  to  a  given  point,  and  for 
a  given  end :  extend  has  no  such  collateral  mranlag 
We  rsacA  In  order  to  take  bold  of  something;  we 
atratek  In  order  to  surmount  some  object :  a  peiaoa 
raaakaa  with  his  arm  In  order  lo  get  down  a  book  ;  be 
atratekea  his  neck  in  order  to  see  over  another  person : 
in  both  caaes  we  might  be  said  simply  to  extend  tba 
aim  or  the  neck,  where  tba  collateral  circnmaianoe  la 
not  to  be  expreaMd. 

In  the  Improper  applieatbm,  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  to  raaek  is  applied  to  the  movements  wblcli 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  Is  equivalent  10  ar- 
riving at,  or  atuining.  A  traveller  strives  to  ramek  bin 
Journey's  end  as  nnlckly  as  possible ;  an  amUtioQB 
man  alms  at  raaektu^  the  summit  of  haman  power  or 
honour;  'The  whole  po^w  of  cunning  Is  privative  ; 
to  say  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  la  the  utmost  of  its 
rsacA.'- JoBMSOM.  To  atratek  Is  applied  lo  the  direc- 
ilon  which  one  gives  to  another  object,  so  as  to  bring  U 
to  a  certain  point;  a  ruler  strsCcAss  bis  I 


tborlty  to  lu  utmoat  Ibnits ; 

Plalas  immense 
Lie  serslcb'd  bdow  interminable  meads. 

Thomsoji. 
To  extend  retains  Its  original  unqualified  meaning ;  aa 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  meaning  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word,  of  extending  one's  bounty  or  ctaari^, 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  like ; 
Our  life  is  short,  but  to  extend  that  span 
To  vast  eiarolQr  Is  vtatue'a  wock^^iu] 


SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

Si'rs,  fVom  the  Latin  et^itv  and  emde  to  cut,  signifiea 
that  which  Is  cut  or  framed  according  to  a  certain  pip 
portion:  magnitude^  iVom  the  Latin  magniUtd^.  an- 
swere  literaUy  10  the  English  word  grentneaa;  ictt, 
v.Bulkw. 

Site  Is  a  general  term  Including  all  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement ;  magnMnda  Is  employed  In 
science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specilick 
measurement;  greatneaa  Is  an  unsdentlfick  term  ap« 

Sled  in  the  same  sense  to  objects  In  general ;  stzs  la 
deflnlte,  it  never  cbaraciertees  any  thing  either  aa 
laign  or  small ;  but  mngnitnde  and  greatneee  always 
suppose  something  great ;  and  Indk  denotes  a  consi-> 
dereUe  d^ree  oCfreatneea  :  things  which  are  diminu- 
tive in  aiu  will  often  have  an  extraordinarv  degree  of 
beauty,  or  some  other  adventitious  perfection  to  00a- 
pensata  the  deficiency; 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantkksui:— Dktsm. 
AstronomeiB  bave  classed  the  stars  accordfaig  to  ttasir 
dUlbrent  magnitudea  ; 

Then  fonn*d  the  moon, 
Globose,  and  every  Mo^ttads  of  stars.— Hiltoit. 
Gremtneee  Is  considered  by  Burke  as  one  source  of  the 
sublime ;  'Awe  Is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  first  view  of  God's  greatneaa.*^BLASK. 
Bnlk  Is  that  apecies  of  grectnaaa  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty,  of  objecta; 
Bis  hugy  knlk  on  seven  high  volumes  roird. 

DaTOKv. 

BULKY,  MASSIVE  OR  MASSY. 

JBntty  denotes  having  hulk,  which  is  connected  with 
our  words,  belly,  body,  bilce,  bulge,  &c.,  and  the  Ger 
man  half;  maaawe.  In  French  maaa(f^  from  mean, 
signifies  naving  a  mass  or  being  like  a  mass,  wbicl^ 
through  the  German  mas«<,  Latin  simm,  Greek  /afy 
dough,  oomes  from  fudrosi  to  knead,  signifying  nia^ 
Into  a  solid  substance. 

Whatever  Is  *«llry  has  a  premlnenoe  of  figure . 
what  is  maeema  haf  compactness  of  matter.  The 
6uZlry, therefore^  though  larger  In  sisn,  Is  not  so  welgbi]r 
L^s  time  it  wiA  suspected 


aa  the  wuuaive;  *  la  Mllton^s 
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diat  t&B  wbote  creation  latigubfaedf  tliat  neltber  trees 
nor  animals  bad  ibe  lieigbt  or  bulk  of  ttaeir  prede- 
eii—ora.'— JoBnaow. 

Hie  ponderous  ihield. 
Ethereal  temper,  MArfjr,  large,  ana  roand, 
Behind  him  cast— Miltor. 
Hollow  twdlee  commonly  have  a  bulk;  none  bat 
■olid  bodies  can  be  mtuaiw. 
A  vessel  is  bulkg  in  its  form ;  lead,  silver,  and  gold, 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

Large  («.  Ortat)  la  applied  in  a  general  way  to  ez- 
pcen  every  dimension;  it  implies  not  only  abundance 
In  solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  extent 
of  a  plane  euperfieies;  i0<d«,  in  German  wmi,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  French  wtio,  ond  the 
Latin  vidmiu  empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty  or 
open  space  unincumbered  by  any  obsuuetions;  broody 
in  German  breilj  probably  comes  from  the  noun  bret^ 
board ;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  board, 
tbat  is  to  say.  it  is  the  widtk  of  what  Is  particularly 
long.  Many  things  are  largCf  but  not  wide ;  as  a  Urge 
town,  a  Urge  circle,  a  Urge  ball,  a  Urge  nut :  other 
things  are  both  Urge  and  wide;  aa  a  Urge  field,  or  a 
wide  field :  a  large  house,  or  a  wide  house :  but  the 
field  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quantity  of  eround  it 
contains ;  ii  Is  said  to  be  wide  both  from  its  figure,  or 
cbe  extent  of  its  space  in  the  cross  directions ;  in  lilce 
manoer,  a  boose  is  Urge  flrom  its  extent  in  all  direc- 
liona ;  it  b  said  to  be  wide  fkom  the  extent  wliieh  it  runs 
In  fhmt:  some  things  are  said  to  be  wida  which  are 
not  denominated  Urge ;  that  is,  either  such  things  as 
^lave  less  bulk  and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane  sur- 
face ;  a4  ell  wide  cloth,  a  teide  opening,  a  wide  entrance, 
and  the  like ;  or  such  as  have  an  extent  of  space  only 
one  way ;  as  a  wide  road,  a  wide  patti,  a  wide  passage, 
and  the  like; 

fVide  was  the  wound, 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  fiU'd  up  and  heaPd. 

MlLTOR. 

What  is  broad  is  In  sense,  and  mostly  In  application, 
wide,  but  not  vice  vered:  a  ribbon  Is  broad;  a  ledge  Is 
broad;  a  ditch  is  broad;  a  plank  la  broad;  the  brim 
of  a  hai  Is  broad ;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  Is  broad : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  broad; 
apertures  in  general  are  wida,  bat  not  broad.  The 
imge  is  oppoMd  to  the  siaail ;  the  wide  to  tlie  close; 
tiM  broad  to  the  narrow.  In  the  moral  application,  we 
•peak  of  largeneae  in  regard  to  liberality; 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largenese  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  1 

Wallbr. 
Wida  and  bread  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space 
or  size:  as  a  wide  dlfibrence;  or  Abroad  line  of  dis- 
tinction ;  '  The  wider  a  man's  comforts  extend,  the 
broader  is  the  mark  whichlie  spreads  to  the  arrows  of 
misfortune.*— BLAia. 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 
Oreaiy  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages  from  the  Latin  eraaaiu  thick,  and  ereeeo  to 
grow,  la  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase ;  Urge,  in  Latin  Urgue 
wide,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  Xa  and  plov 
to  flow  plentifully ;  for  Urgior  signifies  to  give  fteely, 
and  Urge  has  in  English  a  similar  sense;  it  is  oroperly 
applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity:  big,  from  the 
German  bameh  belly,  and  the  English  bulk,  denotes* 

Ci<  as  to  expansion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a 
p,  a  pile,  an  army.  Ax.,  is  great  or  Urge ;  'At  one's 
IUm  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  bow  the  ima- 
gination is  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing ; 
and  at  the  tame  time  bow  little  in  proportion  one  is 
alfeeted  with  the  Inside  of  a  Gothick  cathedral,  al- 
though it  be  five  times  larger  ihdn  the  other.*— A  nm- 
aoa.  An  animal  or  a  mountain  Is  great  ot  big;  n 
""    ,  fi  tern    ' 


road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  tiie  like,  is  termed  rather 
great  than  large;  *An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
cannot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight 
-  "  I  it  in  at  once.*— Anmsoir.  •  We  are  not  a  littie 
I  to  find  avef7  graen  leaf  awarm  with  DilUona 


of  animals,  that  at  their  Urgeat  growth  are  not  vMbto 
10  the  naked  eye.*— Addisor.  Great  is  used  generally 
in  the  improper  sense;  large  and  big  are  used  only 
occasionally :  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multitude,  a  nu^^ 
ber,  a  power,  and  the  like,  is  termed  great,  but  not 
large;  we  may,  however,  speak  of  a  large  portion,  a 
Urge  share,  a  targe  quantity:  or  of  a  mind  big  with 
conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with  the  fate  of  nations ; 
'Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  nona 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  eon 
vex.'— Addison. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  Urge  diacooTHi 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not, 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  rust  m  us  unus'd.— SHAKSPBAas. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap*d, 
Or  whirPd  lempestuoui  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  boue  along  heavy  and  slow, 
With  the  M^tores  of  streaming  oceans  charged. 
Tbomsom. 


ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

Enormaue,  from  •  and  norma  a  rule,  signifies  out  of 
rule  or  order ;  kuge  is  in  all  probability  connected  with 
high,  which  is  hoogk  in  Dutch;  immenee,  in  Latin 
imvunsvs,  compounded  of  in  privative  and  mensMo 
measured,  signifies  not  to  be  measured;  vaet.  In 
French  vaste^  Latin  vaetue,  from  vaeo  to  be  vacant, 
open,  or  wide,  sienlffes  extended  in  space. 

Enoraume  and  kuge  are  peculiarly  apfrilcable  to 
magnitude;  tmmense  and  vaet  to  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enormoue  expresses  more  than  kuge^ 
as  immenae  expresses  more  than  vast :  what  is  enor- 
meua  exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary 
bonnds;  what  ia  Ah^«  Is  great  only  in  the  superlative 
degree.  The  enffrmeiw Is  always  out  of  proportion; 
the  kuge  Is  relatively  extraordinary  in  lis  dimensions. 
Some  animals  may  be  made  enormonjtly  fat  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 
but  level  ground  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  kuge 
mountains; 

The  Thracian  Acamus  Ms  falchion  found, 
And  hew*d  the  enarmoue  giant  to  the  ground. 

POPB. 

Great  Arcfthoos,  known  from  shore  to  shore. 
By  the  huge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore. 
No  lance  Tie  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  boW| 
But  broke  with  this  the  baUle  of  tiie  foe. 

Pora. 
The  immenee  Is  that  which  exceeds  all  calculaifon< 
the  vaet  comprehends  only  a  very  great  or  unusual 
excess.  Tlie  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  may 
be  Mid  to  be  iamenee:  the  distance  between  the  polea 
iseiut; 

Well  wae  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  sparr'd, 
E*en  power  tmmeiws  had  found  such  battie  hard. 

Pops. 
Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  Uie  ground,  • 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  reiK>und ; 
Eager  they  vlew*d  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vaat  waa  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  suep. 

Pon. 
Of  all  these  terms  kuge  Is  tho  only  one  confined  lo 
the  proper  application,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  size: 
the  rest  are  emptoyed  with  regard  to  moral  objecla. 
We  speak  only  of  a  kuge  animal,  a  kuge  moneiar,  a 
kuge  mass,  a  kuge  size,  a  kuge  bulk,  and  the  like :  but 
we  apeak  of  an  onormauje  waste,  an  immenae  difler- 
ence,  and  a  vaet  number. 

The  epitheta  enormoue,  immenae^  and  vaet  are  ap> 
pltcable  to  Uie  same  objects,  but  wlUi  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense.  A  sum  Is  enormoue  which  exceeds 
in  magnitude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  tliought  of  or  expected ;  a  sum  is  immenee  that 
scarcely  admits  of  calculation :  a  sum  is  vaet  which 
rises  very  high  in  calculation.  The  national  debt  of 
England  has  risen  to  an  enormeue  amount :  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  attended  with  an  immenee  loas 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  diflbrent  nations  of  Eu- 
rope :  there  are  individuals  who,  while  they  aie  ei- 
pendlng  vaet  sums  on  their  own  gratifications,  refusa 
10  ooniiibuto  any  tidng  to  the  relief  of  tiie  1 
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ENORMOUS,  PRODI^OUS,  MONSTROUS. 
Enorm^iUt  e.  Emormou*!  prodigioiu  cornea  from 
prodigf,  in  Latin  prodirtum^  whicn  in  all  probability 
comee  from  prodig-o  tt»  bvisli  fortii,  slgnifyiog  literaliy 
Dr«aliing  out  In  excew  or  extravafance ;  menstroust 
from  motuUr^  in  Latin  moiutrum,  and  mngtro  to 
■bow  or  make  ▼iaible,  aignifiea  remarkable,  or  exciting 
notice. 

The  marmmu  contradicts  oar  rulea  of  estimating 
and  calculating :  the  prodigioiu  ralaet  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking:  the  m«ii- 
atrout  coBtradicts  nature  and  the  course  of  things. 
What  is  enormouM  excites  our  surprise  or  amasemeot ; 
Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  akleii 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  aumunu  slse, 
His  talons  trussed,  alive  and  curling  round, 
He  stung  the  bird  whose  thioat  reeeivM  the  wound. 

Pow. 
What  is  wniigioua  ezeites  aarj^tonishnent;  *I 
dreamed  that  1  was  in  a  wood  orso  prodigiou*  an 
extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleysi 
tliat  ail  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in  it.*— Ajh 
Diaoii.  What  is  mmstraut  does  vloieiioe  lo  oar  flenses 
«nd  andersianding ; 

Nothing  so  nunttrout  can  be  said  or  felgn'd 
But  with  belief  and  Joy  Is  entertain'd^-DRTStR. 
There  is  something  enormou$  in  the  present  scale  upon 
which  property,  whether  publick  or  private.  Is  amassed 
and  expended :  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
but  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  or 
•dmiratioB,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  labour  which 
was  bestowed  on  them :  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
•Iways  been  active  in  producing  si«Mt>*aM  images  for 
the  worship  of  lu  blind  voiariea. 

IJTTLE,  SHALL,  DIMINUTIVEU 
LitOe.  In  Low  German  Utie^  Dutch  Uttd,  is,  in  all 
probability,  connected  with  light,  in  Saxon  Uokt,  old- 
German  likUt  Swedish  IdU^  ^.;  gmaU  is,  with  some 
variations,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 
In  which  it  signifies,  as  in  English,  a  contracted 
or  quantity;  dtminatttve,  in  Latin  dimiauUivMa, 
lies  made  smaU. 

UaU  is  properly  opposed  to  the  giwt  (v.  Oreai)^ 
small  to  the  large,  and  dimmmtive  is  a  species  of  the 
SMoU,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things :  a  child  is  said  to  be  littls  as  respecui  iu  age  as 
well  as  lis  dee ;  it  is  raid  lo  be  smmU  as  respects  iU 
else  only ;  it  is  said  to  be  dimmuHv*  when  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  considering  its  age :  littls  children 
cannot  be  left  with  safety  lo  themselves ;  smaU  chil- 
dren are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  large  ones :  If  we 
look  down  from  any  very  great  height  the  largest  nten 
will  look  disttnutioe ;  '  The  talent  of  turning  men  into 
ridicule,  and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one  converses 
with,  is  the  qualification  of  UUUf  ungenerous  tempers.' 
—Addison.  'He  whose  knowledge  Is  at  best  but 
limited,  and  whose  intellect  proceeds  by  a  smaU^  dtmU 


wMtiv  light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional  light  by 
the  coooeptions  of  another  man.*— South. 


SPACE,  ROOM. 
Spaesy  |n  Latin  spaOum^  Greek  ^loy.  ^ol.  vrdSiov 
n  race  ground ;  fwm,ln  Saxon  f«m,*c  Hebrew  tosmA 
a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expressive  of  that 
portion  of  the  universe  which  Is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body :  space  is  a  general  term, 
which  includes  within  Itself  that  which  Infinitely  sur- 
passes our  comprehension ;  room  is  a  limited  term, 
which  comprehends  those  portions  of  spaes  which  are 
Vtifleially  formed :  spaes  is  either  extended  or  bounded ; 
room  is  always  a  bounded  spaes :  the  space  between 
two  oUects  Is  either  natural,  incMental,  or  designedly 
formed; 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied. 

GOLDSVITH. 

The  room  is  that  which  is  the  fmtt  of  derign,  lo  suit 

the  convenience  of  persons ; 
For  file  whole  world,  without  a  natlw  home, 
Ifl  nothing  but  a  prisoo  oft  larger  rMn.--Cowfcn. 


There  la  a  flufBdent  tpaes  between  the  heavenly  bodlea 
to  admit  of  their  moving  without  confiision ;  the  vahw 
of  a  house  essentially  depends  upon  the  quantiiy  of 
room  which  it  affords:  in  a  row  of  trees  there  must 
^ways  be  vacant  spaces  between  each  tree ;  hi  a  eoacli 
there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given  number  of  penona. 
Space  is  only  taken  in  the  natural  sense;  roosi  is 
also  empli^red  in  the  moral  application :  in  every  per- 
son there  is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  improve^ 
ment. 


AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 
Jlmpls^  in  French  asyfe,  Latin  ampins,  probaUy 
comes  from  the  Greek  i»atr\i»ts  full;  spadoust  In 
French  spaeUmx^  Latin  spadosus,  comes  from  sp^ 
HhM  a  space,  tanplying  the  quality  of  having  space; 
eapacio^St  in  Laon  capax,  from  cs^  In  hoM,  signifies 
the  qaaUty  of  being  able  to  hold. 

These  epithets  oonvejr  the  analogons  Ideas  of  extent 
in  quantity,  and  extent  In  jpsce.  .tfswfa  Is  figuratively 
employed  for  whatever  Is  extended  in  quantiiy ;  spmr 
dsms  is  lUerally  used  for  whatever  Is  extended  In  spaea; 
c^foetoMs  Is  literally  and  figuratively  emptoyed  to  ex> 
press  extension  in  both  quantity  and  ^p«e«.  Storesai« 
mrnpUj  room  Is  maple,  an  allowance  is  awnh:  a  voom, 
a  house,  A  garden  is  spsctoM ;  a  vessel  or  fioDow  of  any 
kind  is  eapadsms  ;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  heart 
are  etqtacious. 

Ampls  is  opposed  to  scanty,  spadsms  to  namnr* 
eo^sototto  to  small.  What  is  oinfilo  sufllees  and  satis- 
fies ;  It  imposes  no  constraint ;  *  The  pure  conseloo»- 
ness  of  worthy  aetloni,  abstracted  fiom  the  views  of 
popular  applause,  is  to  a  generous  mind  an  ammie  i% 
wanl.*— HnoniB.  What  Is  spaeiems  Is  fine  and  opes» 
It  does  Dot  confine; 

These  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  o*erspread 

The  spaciotu  earth,  and  stretched  their  conq*riiig  annn 

From  pole  to  pole  oy  ensnaring  charms 

Were  quite  consumed.— Mat. 
What  is  ecmoctotts  readily  rec^ves  and  contains ;  it  ia 
spacious^  liberal,  and  generous ; 

Down  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deegi 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.— Miltor. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philoaophy,  and  languagea 
aflbrd  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ampls  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  powere  without  recurring  to 
mysterious  or  fonclfol  researches,  yet  this  world  is 
hardly  spmelsms  enough  for  *\»  range  of  the  bitellecioal 
focnltiea :  the  eopaeisus  minds  of  some  are  no  less  eapn 
ble  of  containing  than  they  are  disposed  for  receiving 
whatever  spiritual  food  is  olftred  them. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

Depik^  from  dsq»,  d^,  or  dn»,  the  Greek  ^inrrw,  and 
the  Hebrew  V^O  to  dive,  signifies  the  pobit  under 
water  which  Is  dived  for ;  .^rvViindi^,  from  profswsdy 
in  Latin  profundus^  compounded  of  pro  or  proeid  far, 
and  fwsdus  the  bottom,  signifies  remoteness  ftom  the 
surface  of  any  thing. 

These  teims  do  not  dUfor  merely  in  their  detivntion ; 
but  depth  Is  indefinite  In  Its  signification;  and  pro^ 
^tnditf  is  a  positive  and  considerable  degree  of  depth. 
Moreover,  the  word  depth  Is  applied  to  obfecis  In  gene> 
ral ;  ( By  these  two  passfons  of  hope  and  fear,  we 
reach  forward  into  futurity^  and  bring  up  to  our  pre- 
sent thoughts  ol^ects  that  lie  In  the  remotest  depths  of 
time.'— AoDtbOiT.  Profwidity  is  confined  In  its  appH- 
cation  to  moral  objects :  thus  we  speak  of  the  d^tA 
of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  aperson's  learning ;  but  Ms 
profuitditf  of  thought ;  *  The  peruser  of  Swift  wlQ 
want  very  little  previous  knowledge :  it  will  be  soflU 
clent  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva- 
tions nor  to  expioropfv/MitditiM.'-nJoBRsoa. 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

OMon#,  in  Latin  oblangus,  ihmi  the  intenalve  sjlla- 
ble  oi,  signiAes  very  long,  kmger  than  broad :  wai; 
from  the  Latin  oimm,  signuies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  speolSB  of  the  ohUng :  what  Is  svag 
is  obUmr ;  tmt  what  is  citlonf  is  not  al ways  woL  O^ 
long  to  pecBliuly  appited  to  fignrei  fomed  by  i^itt 
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ZiiiM,  tint  fa,  all  ractangalar  paraltelognuiM,  , 
•quares,  are  oblonf  :  but  the  oval  fa  applied  lo  curvl 
Unear  ohiong  figured,  as  ellipeei,  whicb  are^dtotln- 
(ufabed  from  the  circle:  tables  are  oflener  obiong 
than  oval;  garden  beds  are  as  firequently  oval  as  tbey 
wncbiong, 

K0UNDNE8S,  ROTUNDITY. 
R0wnime»»  and  rohmditf  botb  come  ftom  tbe  Latin 
rvtvmdMs  and  rota  a  wheel,  which  fa  tbe  most  perfectly 
round  body  that  is  formed :  the  former  term  is  how- 
ever applied  10  all  objects  in  general ;  the  latter  only 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  round  in  all  directions :  one 
speaks  of  the  roundnuo  of  a  circle,  the  roundnooa  of 
the  moon,  the  roundneaa  of  a  tree ;  but  the  rotnndUif 
of  a  man's  body  which  projects  in  a  round  form  in  all 
directions^  and  the  rsttnwWy  of  a  fUll  cheek,  or  the 
rotuMditf  of  a  turnip ; 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  rsuwdiisw  to  her  arms. 

Peioe. 
'  Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities  bv  Ore- 
qoent  frletton,  and  ai^uoach  by  degrees  to  unubrni 
r0laiii4tf|r.'~JoBHSOH. 

OUTWASB,  EXTEKNAL,  EXTERIOUB. 

Omtwarif  or  Inclined  to  the  ovt,  after  the  manner 
of  the  outt  indefinitely  describes  the  situation ;  exCer- 
isoi,  Arom  the  Latin  extemuM  and  exLrt^  to  more  defl- 
Dlte  tn  its  sense,  since  It  fa  employed  only  in  regard  to 
such  objects  as  are  eoncelvea  to  be  independent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  being :  hmce,  we  may  speak  of  the 
mclvsrrf  part  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a  table,  a 
box,  and  tbe  like ;  but  ofextomal  objects  acting  on 
the  mind,  or  of  an  oztemal  agency :  '  The  contro- 
Teny  afawt  the  reality  of  eztornml  evlto  fa  now  at  an 
end.*— JoHMsoH.  jEztmour  fa  still  more  definite  than 
either,  as  It  expresses  a  hif^er  decree  of  the  outward 
or  exUmal ;  tne  former  being  in  the  comparative,  and 
the  two  latter  tn  the  positive  degree :  when  we  speak 
of  any  thing  which  has  two  coats,  It  fa  usual  to  desig- 
nate the  outermost  by  the  name  of  the  ezteriour ;  wheu 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  witbotjt  reference  to 
any  thing  behfaid,  it  is  denominated  external :  as  the 
exleriour  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
things.  In  tbe  moral  application  the  oxtenuU  or  out- 
ward  is  that  which  comes  simply  to  the  view ;  but  tbe 
exteriour  fa  that  which  is  prominent,  and  which  conse- 
quently may  conceal  something.* 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  should  be  secret. 

To  keep  exteriour  show  of  sanctity. 

Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example.— Drtdkn. 
A  man  may  sometimes  neglect  the  outside,  who  fa 
altogether  mindflil  of  the  in ; 

And  though  my  outieard  state  misfortune  hath 
Depress'd  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  falUi. 

Dbmhax. 
A  nan  with  a  pleasing  exteriour  will  sometimes  gain 
more  friends  than  those  wbo  have  more  0olid  merit. 


INSIDE,  INTERIOUB. 
Tbe  term  inside  may  be  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
■Mgnltude,  small  or  laige ;  interiour  fa  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
apeak  of  the  inside  of  a  nut-sbell,  but  not  of  Its  into- 
riaur:  on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  inuriour  of 
Bt.  Paul's,  or  tbe  interiour  of  a  palace;  'As  for  the 
iiuide  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were  con- 
cenied  in  it,  according  to  the  inviolabto  laws  esta- 
Mfabed  among  those  animato  (the  anU).'~An]nso!«. 
■Tbe  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  the  interionr  of  the 
tune  fa  discovered.*— CuMBBaLAND.  Tfafa  difilbrence 
of  application  fa  not  altogether  aititrai^:  for  inside 
literally  signifies  the  skle  that  is  inward ;  but  interiour 
atenifies  the  space  which  fa  more  inward  than  the  rest, 
which  fa  enclosed  In  an  enckMnire :  consequently  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  thing  but  a  iaige  apace  that  fa 
enclosed. 

THICK,  DENSE. 
Between  tJUck  and  dense  there  Is  little  other  diifei^ 
tliaa  that  the  latter  to  ampfayad  to  ezpres  thai 


speeies  of  tkkkmess  whteh  to  pbttosophlaaOy  oonsMered 
as  tlie  proper^  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  con« 
ditkm;  hence  we  speak  of  thick  In  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  bodies,  as  a  tkuk  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk:  but  the  term 
dense  only  in  regard  to  the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as 
a  dense  air,  a  dense  vapour,  a  dense  cloud ;  *I  have 


discovered,  by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  in- 
vention and  elocution  sulfe  *  "  "^  " 
dense  and  impure  vapouis.*- 


veniion  and  elocution  suffer  great  impediments  ftom 

.*— JTOHHSON. 


THIN,  BLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SUM. 

TMt,  in  Saxon  thuvu^  German  dAim.  Latin  toner. 
ftom  tsndOf  in  Greek  ntvu  to  extend  or  draw  out,  and 
the  Hebrew  flfiSJ ;  »lsndsr,  slight,  and  eUm  are  aU 
variations  At>m  the  German  eehtonk,  whfab  are  oon^ 
nected  with  the  words  Wins  and  elingj  as  also  with  the 
German  echlingen  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  schUmgdm 
serpent,  designating  tbe  property  of  length  and  small- 
ness,  which  fa  adapted  for  bending  or  iwistlog. 

Thin  fa  the  genenck  term,  the  rest  are  speciflck :  thin 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as  well 
as  small  and  long ;  slender  fa  always  said  of  that  whlcli 
fa  small  and  long  at  the  same  Ume:  a  board  fa  Am 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance;  a  poplar  is  slen- 
der because  its  tallness  fa  dfaproportkmate  to  its  mag- 
nitude or  the  dimensions  of  its  circumlbrenee.  7%m- 
ness  is  sometimes  a  natural  property;  slight  and  eUm 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  artificfal:  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture;  a  board  may  be  made 
slight  by  continually  planing;  a  paper  box  is  very 
sUm.  Thinness  is  a  good  property  sometimes;  lAni 
paper  Is  ftequenUy  preferred  to  that  which  is  thick : 
slightnese  and  slimness^  which  fa  a  greater  degree  of 
slightmessy  are  always  defects;  that  which  is  made 
shghl  is  urtfit  to  bear  tbe  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
it;  that  which  fasjtm  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  pur* 
pern  proposed ;  a  carriage  that  fa  made  elight  la 
quickly  broken,  and  always  out  of  repair ;  paper  fa 
altoeether  too  eUm  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wood. 

These  terms  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the 
moral  application;  'I  have  found  dulness  to  quicken 
into  sentiment  in  a  thin  ether.'— Johhson.  ^"Wexy 
slender  differences  will  sometimes  part  those  wbom 
benefiomee  has  united.*— Jobm son.  'Friendship  to 
often  destroyed  by  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  comr 
petitions.'— ^OHiisoH. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DECREASE. 

Jlhatoy  fiom  the  French  abattrSj  signified  originally 
to  beat  down,  In  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  down, 
in  the  neuter  sense ;  dimtnuA,  or,  as  It  fa  sometimes 
written,  mtnisA,  from  the  Latin  diminwo,  and  uunuo  to 
lessen,  and  minus  less,  expresses,  like  the  verb  lesson, 
the  sense  of  either  making  less  or  becoming  less ;  cfa- 
erease  Is  compounded  of  the  privative de  and  crs««e,  \sl 
Latin  cresco  to  grow,  signifying  to  grow  less. 

The  first  three  are  used  tramdtively  or  intransitively ; 
the  latter  only  Intransitively. 

Mate  respects  the  vigour  of  action :  a  person's  feva 
fa  abated  or  ahaiee ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  ahaiee  ; 
pain  and  anger  oiote;  '  My  wonder  abated,  when  upon 
looking  around  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to 
three  Syrens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.'— 
Addisoh.  Leesen  and  dimrnish  are  both  applied  to 
size,  quantity,  and  number ;  but  tbe  former  mostly  in 
the  proper  and  familiar  sense,  the  latter  in  the  figurative 
and  higher  acceptation ;  the  sise  of  a  room  or  garden 
fa  lessened;  the  credit  and  respectability  of  a  person  fa 
diminished. 

Nothing  fa  so  calculated  to  abate  the  ardour  of  youth 
as  grief  and  diswapolntment ;  '  TuUy  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  friendship  improves  happiness  and 
abates  misery.'— AnmsoM.  An  evil  may  be  leasened 
when  it  cannot  bo  removed  by  the  application  of 


He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil; 

The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toll.— Addison. 
Nothing  diminishes  the  lustre  of  great  deeds  more 
than  cruelty ;  '  If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own 
mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  great 
dkmmUism  of  her  chams.*— Bvobbs. 
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The  pmion  of  an  BBfry  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
mbaU  before  any  appeal  it  made  to  liia  uiiderataudiiig ; 
we  mav  Utsm  the  nauiber  of  our  evils  by  not  dweliiiif 
upon  tbeiii.  Objects  apparentiy  dtaimwA  according  to 
Cbe  distance  from  which  they  are  observed. 

To  deereoM  is  to  diminisk  for  a  continuance:  a 
letreating  arony  will  decrease  rapidly  when  eiposed  to 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  attendant  on  forced 
marches,  it  is  compelled  to  fight  for  Its  safety:  aouie 
things  decrease  so  gradually  tliat  it  is  some  time  before 
ttoey  are  observed  to  bediminiehed; 

These  leaks  shall  then  dtereaee ;  the  sails  ooee  more 

Direct  our  coarse  to  some  relieving  shore. 

FALCoiiaa. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  Ussening  Is  mostly 
iupplied  by  dtmnmioii ;  it  will  be  no  aibatement  of 
sorrow  to  a  generous  mind  to  know  that  the  diminution 
of  evil  to  itself  has  been  produced  by  the  abridgment 
of  good  to  another. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  evorjtvme  rim^y/tome  ever;  what  innndatee^ 
ftom  m  aud  nnda  a  wave,  Jlawe  into;  what  delugea^ 
from  dilno^  washes  away. 

The  everji»m  bespeaks  abundance;  whatever  ez- 
ceedi  the  measure  of  contents  must  jCmp  ever,  because 

it  is  more  than  can  beheld:  to  m«W3ai  b«pUks  i^t  fi^m  b:3iei- wd'i«;Si^Mn'S^^ 
ool¥  abundance,  but  vehemence;  when  U  U^ndateeV^^'^i^-'-^'^^'^^^^^ 
lijLwe  in  faster  than  is  desired,  It  fills  to  an  incon* 


oflioe  whieli  they  derive  ftom  their  origiaBi  Bifluril^: 
when  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  capable  of  dmt 
ing  Btong  In  a  stream  or  current,  we  should  deoommaii 
Ita^fvtd; 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  veige  to  bind 
The  Atd  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud. 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  sbow*r  the  earth. 

MlLTOV. 

When  we  wish  to  represent  the  body  as  passing  fiom 
a  congealed  to  a  dissolved  state,  we  stiouid  oaaoe  iia 
liquid; 

Ab  when  the  fig's  prassM  )uiee,  Infus'd  in  cream, 
To  curds  coagulates  the  Ugwid  stream.— Pops. 
Water  and  air  are  both  represented  asjKmds  from  tlieir 
general  property  of  flowing  through  certidn  spaces; 
but  ice  when  thawed  becomas  a  liquid  and  melts ;  lead 
when  melted  Is  also  a  Uquid:  the  humoun  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  Juices  of  trees,  nnjhude;  what 
we  drink  is  a  ttfiod,  as  opposed  to  wliat  wo  eu  which 
is  solid. 

LiauiD,  uauoR,  juiqs,  humour. 

lAqtttd  (9.  Fluid)  Is  the  generick  term :  liquor^  which 
Is  but  a  variation  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  2if  wscs, 
whence  liquid  is  derived,  la  a  liquid  which  is  made  10 
be  drunk :  jtttM,  in  French  jus,  h  a  liquid  that  i 


▼enient  height:  to  deluge  bespeaks  impetuosity;  a 
deluge  irresistibly  carries  away  all  before  IL  This  ex- 
planation of  these  terms  in  their  proper  sense  will 
Illustrate  their  Improper  application :  the  heart  Is  said 
to  everjlaw  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  aiid 
tl>e  like.  In  order  to  denote  the  superabundance  of  the 
thing ;  *  I  am  too  full  of  you  not  to  traerfino  upon  those 
I  oooveree  with.'— Fopx.  A  c«Nintry  is  said  10  be  m- 
widated  by  swarms  of  inhabitants,  when  speaking  of 
numbers  who  Inirude  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  natives;  'There  was  such  an  inundation  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  In  every  sense  of  the  word, 
that  neither  my  Lord  Germalne,  nor  myself,  oould  find 
room  for  a  single  word.'— Gibbon.  The  town  Is  said 
to  be  deluged  with  publications  of  different  kinds,  when 
they  appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick  suo- 
caasion  as  to  supersede  otliers  of  more  value ; 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 

ShaU  deluge  all.— Pora.. 


TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUBH. 

FTsw,  In  Utin  Auo,  and  Greek  ^Mu  or  6\^,  to  be 

n  a  fer—"*"*  *-  '-  -'*  — l-i-"! ^     .  i  .. 

which 


In  a  ferment,  Is  in  all  probabiliiy  connected  witk  hita, 
I  signifies  literally  lo^w;  stream,  in  German 


sfrViam,  from  riemen  a  thong,  signifies  to  run  in  a 
Hue;  gueh  comes  from  the  German  giessen,  4bc.  to 
pour  out  with  force. 

Fle»  is  licre  the  generick  term :  the  two  others  are 
apeclfick  terms  expressing  dlflferent  modes:  water  may 
/ow  either  In  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
course;  the  stream  in  a  long,  narrow  course  only :  thus, 
wateri^w  In  seas,  rivers,  rivulets,  or  In  a  small  pond ; 
they  stream  only  out  of  spouts  or  small  channels :  they 
Jbw  gently  or  otherwise ;  thev  stream  gently ;  but  they 
gush  with  violence :  thus,  the  blood  jtowx  from  a  wound 
when  It  comes  from  it  in  any  manner ;  It^treams  (torn 
a  wound  when  it  runs  as  it  were  in  a  channel;  it 
gushes  from  a  wound  when  it  runs  with  impeiuoslty. 
and  In  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity  admits ; 
Down  his  wao  cheek  a  briny  torrent  jlMP#.--PoFa* 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes. 

POPB. 

Sunk  in  his  sad  companions*  arms  he  lay, 
And  in  short  pantinp  sobb'd  his  soul  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground). 
While  bis  life's  torrent  gush'd  ftom  out  the  wound. 

POFB. 


FLUID,  LIQUID. 

Fluid,  rrom^uo  to  flow,  signifies  that  which  from 

lis  nature  flows;  Zi^id,  from  liquesco  to  melt,  signifies 

S*l!rhiS?,*".K*'^*    Theae  words  may  be  employed    „  .,,..,.„.  „..  „  „  w..»..uc«  ...«.« «-  ..h- 

■a  epithets  to  the  same  objects;  hut  they  have  a  distinct  I  moUon;  streets  and  parages  which  arec^pe*  at  each 


and  the  Greek  Cw  to  rain,  is  a  species  of  liquid  which 
flows  In  bodies  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  tbeai. 
AH  natural  bodies  consist  of  liquids  or  solids,  or  a 
combination  of  both ; 

How  the  bee 
Bits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  aweeL 

MlLTOM 

Liquor  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  aa  food  aaiiBfies  iha 
hunger; 

They  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive. 
Might  make  old  Homer's  scull  the  muse'a  hive, 
And  firom  his  brain  that  Helicon  distill, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  bis  ofllbprtng  fill.^-DainEAM. 
The  juices  of  bodies  are  Avquently  their  ridiest  parti; 
Give  me  to  drain  the  coooa*s  milky  bowl, 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  iu  fiwbenlng  wine, 
More  boanteous  far  than  all  the  franiick  jwica 
Which  Bacchus  pours.— Tbomson. 
The  kamows  are  commonly  the  most  importam  pans 
of  any  animal  body ;  '  The  pempicuity  of  the  kMmmsrs 
of  the  eye  tranamlt  the   rays  of  light'— SrccLa. 
Liquid  and  liquor  belong  peculiarly  to  vegetable  sab- 
stanoes;  Aam»tirto  animal  bodies;  and  nnes  to  either; 
water  is  the  simplest  of  all  liquids;  wine  is  the  most 
luvitinc  of  all  liquors;  the  orange  produces  the  asost 
agreeable  juice  ;  the  humours  of  ooih  men  and  broka 
are  most  liable  to  corruption,  whence  the  term  is  veiy 
frequently  applied  to  Jtuids  of  the  body  when  In  a  cor- 
rupt state:  *Iie  denied  himself  nothing  that  be  bad  a 
mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  nim  a  body  full  of 
humoursy  and  made  liis  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  and 
violent'— TaicPLB. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  fluid  body  in  a  progresrivo  motioa  Is  the  objeec 
described  in  common  by  these  terms  ;  stream  is  the 
most  general,  tiie  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream;  stream,  in  Saxon  stream,  in  QenMn  stroma 
is  an  onomatopcia  which  describes  the  proloDgaiioo  af 
any  body  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  surfkce :  a  cur- 
rent from  eurro  to  run,  is  a  running  stream;  anda  (ade 
from  lidoy  in  German  xeit  time,  Is  a  periodical  stream 
or  current.  All  rivers  are  streams  which  are  more  or 
tees  gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  they  pass;  the  force  of  the  current  Is 
very  much  increased  by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  impedimenta. 
The  tide  is  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  at  difl'erettt 
hours  of  the  day ;  when  the  tide  Is  high  the  current  Is 
strongest. 

From  knowing  the  proper  npprtcatlon  of  the  eemn 
their  figurative  use  becomes  obvious ;  a  stream  of  air, 
or  a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged  bpdy  of  air  or  light : 
a  current  of  air  la  a  continued  etream  that  has  r^ia 
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extremity  are  the  channels  of  roch  atmnU.    In  the 
ujorai  senao  the  tide  iu  ihe  ruling  fashion  or  propenaiiy 
of  the  day ;  it  is  in  vain  to  sleui  the  litU  of  folly;  it 
b  wiser  to  get  out  of  iu  reacJi ; 
When  now  ihe  rapid  siream  of  eloqaenca 
Beaia  all  before  it,  p«»lon,  reason,  seiine, 
Can  ita  dread  Uiunder,  or  lia  Jighining'a  force, 
Derive  their  eaience  from  a  mortal  aource. 

JBM7H8. 

Whh  aecrcC  course,  which  no  loud  atonus  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  ettrraU  of  doioeatick  Joy. 

GOLIMHITH. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiiirs  of  men, 
Whkb  taken  at  the  ilood  ieads  oo  to  ibrtuiM. 

BRAKSrCARa. 


SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE. 

The  spring  denotea  that  wh\th  apringt ;  the  word, 
therefore,  carries  us  back  to  the  point  (h>m  which  the 
water  issues.  f^mUain^  in  Latin  fans,  from  fumU  fo 
pour  ou^  signifies  the  spring  wlilch  is  risible  on  the 
the  earth:  ^nd  source  (v.  Origin)  is  said  of  that  which 
b  not  only  visible,  but  runs  along  the  earth.  Springs 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  sufllcient  depth  in  all  pans 
of  the  earth:  in  mountainous  countries,  and  also  in  the 
East,  we  read  of  fountaint  which  formtlieuiselves,  and 
supply  the  surrounding  parts  wiih  refreshing  slreann : 
tlie  sources  of  rivers  are  always  to  be  traced  to  some 
mountain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative  sense :  in  the 
Bible  tlie  gospel  is  depictured  as  a  spring  of  living 
waters;  tlie  eye  as  a  fountain  of  tears ;  »l^e  heart  of 
the  citizen  ia  a  pereuulal  spring  of  energy  to  the  state.' 

Eiemal  king!  the  author  of  all  being. 

Fmntain  of  light,  thyself  InvtoiWe,— MiLTOw. 
In  the  general  acceptation  the  source  is  taken  for  the 
channel  through  which  any  event  comes  to  pass,  the 
primary  cause  of  its  hapfieulng:  t  war  is  the  source 
of  many  evils  to  a  country ;  an  imprudent  step  in  the 
ouitset  of  life  ia  oflentimea  the  source  of  ruin  to  a 
young  person ; 

These  are  Uiy  blessings,  industry !  rough  power! 

Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  ort^TaoMsoH. 

TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 
To  sprinkle,  is  a  frequentative  of  spring,  and  denotea 
either  an  act  of  nature  or  design :  to  bsdsw  w  to  cover 
with  dew,  which  is  an  operation  of  nature.  By  sprtnk- 
Ung,  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible  drops  upcm  the  earth , 
by  bedeving,  It  covers  by  impereepilble  drops:  ram 
hesprinkUs  the  earUj;  dew  bedats  it-  So  tikewiae, 
figuratively,  thinga  are  sprinkUd  with  flour;  the 
cheeks  are  heissssd  with  tears. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 
Sproui,  In  Saxon  sprgUn,  Low  German  wpreuften.  Is 
doubiiesa  connected  with  the  German  spnltsn  to  spurt, 
spreiten  to  spread,  and  the  like;  lobud  is  to  put  forth 
Hdf  •  the  noun  Hi^  is  a  variation  from  butuni,  which 
h  resemWea  in  form.  To  sprout  is  to  come  forth  Arom 
Ills  stem ;  to  budi  to  put  forth  in  buds, 

TO  SPURT,  SPOUT. 
To  spurt  and  spout  are,  Hke  the  German  spritxen, 
variations  of  spreiten  to  spread  (v.  TV  spread^  and 
»prim£en  to  spring (r.  Ts  arise);  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small  quantitieatrom 
a  caviiy ;  the  former,  however,  does  no*  always  include 
the  idsft  of  the  caviiy,  but  simply  that  of  springing  up ; 
the  latter  is  however  confined  to  the  circumstance  of 
bauinc  forth  from  some  place ;  dirt  may  be  svurted  in 
the  face  by  means  of  kicking  it  up  ;  or  blood  may  be 
spurted  out  of  a  vein  when  It  is  opened,  water  out  of 
the  moatb,  and  the  like  v  but  a  liquid  speuts  out  from 
a  Pipe.  To  spurt  la  a  sudden  action  arising  from  a 
momentary  Impetus  given  to  a  liquid  either  intenllon- 
allT  or  incidentally;  the  beer  will  fpart  fVoma  barrel 
when  the  vent  peg  Is  removed :  to  spout  Is  a  continued 
action  produced  by  a  perpetual  impetus  which  the 
tttuid  Reetvea  equally  fton  derigi  or  aflddent;  tte 


water  spouts  out  from  a  pipe  which  is  denominated  • 
spouty  or  it  will  spurt  out  from  any  caviiy  in  the  earth, 
or  in  a  rock  which  may  resemble  a  spout; 
Far  ftotn  the  parent  stieam  it  boito  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glinering  bill 
la  bright  with  spouting  rills.— Thomson. 
A  person  may  likewise  snout  water  in  a  stream  froB 
bla  mouth.    Hence  the  ngurative  application  of  tbeaa 
terms ;  any  sudden  conceit  which  competo  a  peiaon  to 
aneccentrick  action  Is  a  spurt^  particulariy  if  it  springi 
from  ill-humour  or  caprice;  a  female  will  sometimea 
take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  inthiiaie  frieiula  very  coldly, 
either  from  a  fancied  offence  or  a  fkncied  superiority : 
to  spout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  aend  forth  a  stream  at 
words  In  imitation  of  the  stream  of  liquid,  and  la 
applied  to  those  who  aflfect  to  turn  spealiers,  in  Whom 
tliere  ia  comnu>nly  more  sound  tlian  sense. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

Plunge  la  but  a  variation  of  pluck,  pull,  and  the 
Latin  peUo  to  drive  or  force  forward ;  dive  ta  but  a 
variation  oT  d^,  which  is,  under  various  forma,  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  languages. 

One  plunges  sometimes  in  order  to  dive  ;  but  one 
may  plunge  without  divings  and  one  may  dive  withont 
plunging:  to  plunge  is  to  dart  head  foremost  into  tte 
water:  to  dive  is  to  go  to  ihe  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
towards  it:  it  is  a  good  practice  for  bailiers  to  plunge 
into  the  water  when  they  first  go  in,  although  It  is  not 
advisable  for  them  to  dive;  ducks  frequently  ddve 
into  the  water  wiiliout  tver  plunging.  Thns  tax  they 
differ  In  their  natural  sense ;  but  in  Uie  figurative  appli- 


cation they  diflfcr  more  widely :  to  plunge,  in  this  c 
is  an  act  of  rashness:  to  dive  is  an  act  of  dtrsicn:  a 
young  man  hurried  away  by  his  iiasslons  will  p<«tR|rs 
Into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes  Into  possession 
of  his  estate;  *The  French  plunged  lliemselves  into 
these  calamiiiee  they  suffer,  to  prevent  Uiemselvea 
frnui  settling  into  a  British  consUiution.*— Burks. 
People  of  a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  luto  the  secrela 
of  others; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dto«  into  their  hearts 

With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 
•  Shakspbabs. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 
JTavet  from  the  Saxon  vaegan,  and  Gennan  wiegen 
to  weigh  or  rock,  is  applied  to  water  in  an  undulating 
state ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  generick  term,  and  the  rest 
are  specifick  terms ; 

The  wave  behind  Impeb  the  wave  before^— Pops. 
Tboee  waves  which  awell  more  than  ordinarily  ara 
termed  billows^  which  is  derived  frnui  bulge  or  bilge, 
and  German  balg^  the  paunch  or  belly ; 
I  saw  him  beat  tlie  billows  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.— Shakspbarb. 
Those  waves  which  rise  higlier  than  usual  are  termed 
surges  J  from  the  Latin  sto'go  to  rise ; 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  roaming  surges  to  Die  shore. 

Drtdsit. 
Those  waves  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  agalnA 
vestals  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  are  terffle4 
breakers  ; 
Now  on  the  mountain  wove  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th*  Involving  tida^ 
Till  one  who  seems  in  agony  to  atrive 
The  whirling  breakere  heave  on  ahore  alive. 

FaIjOOMBR. 

BREEZE,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 

TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 
All  these  words  expren  the  action  of  the  wind,  Ia 
different  degrees  and  under  different  circumstances. 

Breete,  in  Italian  brexxoj  is  in  all  probability  qn 
onomatopcte  for  that  kind  of  wind  peculiar  to  southern 
climatM;  gaU  is  probably  connected  with  caU  and 
veil,  denoting  a  sonorous  wind ;  blasts  in  German 
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origin,  and  ezprmes  the  phenoment  wbieli  art 

cliaracterisUcic  of  ilic  iiorihern  eUinatea ;  but  in  ail  pro- 
bability it  in  a  variation  o(  gusk^  aignifyiiig  a  violent 
stream  of  wind ;  atarm^  in  German  aturm^  from  stAttn 
to  put  in  commotion,  like^Mt,  dMcribes  the  phenome- 
non of  northern  climates ;  tempest^  in  Latin  temptstus^ 
or  Umpu»  a  time  or  season,  describes  tliat  season  or  sort 
of  weather  wliich  is  most  remarkable,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  Avquent,  in  southern  climates;  kwrricaau 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  Into  European 
languafea  fhmi  the  Carlbee  islands;  where  it  describes 
that  species  of  Umfftiunu  wind,  most  frequent  in  tha 
tropical  climates. 

A  hrMf  is  geiUle ;  a  gaU  ta  brisk,  but  steady ;  we 
have  breeteM  in  a  calm  summer's  day :  ttie  mariner  has 
favourable  ^oIm  which  keep  the  sails  on  tlie  stretch; 
Gradual  sinks  tlie  bruu 

Into  a  perfect  calm,— Thomson. 
What  happy  ^ai« 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  1 

K  blast  is  Impetuous;  the  eibalations  of  a  trumpet, 
the  breath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
blaaU.    A  gu»t  Is  sudden  and  vehement ;  giuU  of 
wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  sweep  every  tiUng 
before  them  while  they  last; 
As  when  fierce  northern  hlaaU  thun  th*  Alpa  de- 
scend. 
From  his  firm  roots  with  stni^llngfiwte  to  rend 
An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rustling  sound 
Grows  loud.— Dbnhax. 

Storm^  ttmput,  and  kurtieam  include  otiMr  paitl- 
culajB  besides  wind. 

A  atorm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  Into  commo- 
tion :  it  Is  a  war  of  the  elements,  in  which  wind,  cain, 
hall,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens; 
Usmptat  Is  a  species  of  storm,  which  has  also  thunder 
and  lightning  to  add  to  the  concision.    HwrriewM  is 
a  species  of  ttarm^  which  eiceeds  all  tlie  rest  in  vlo- 
lenoe  and  duration ; 
Through  atorm*  and  tampeata  so  the  sailor  drives, 
While  every  element  In  combat  strives; 
Loud  roars  the  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  flies, 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  biltows  tear  the  skies.      *• 

BBiai.sy. 
So  where  our  wide  Numldlan  wastes  extend, 
Sndden  th'  impetuous  kurricmua  descend. 
Wheels  through  the  air  In  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

AomsoM. 
Ouatj  atorm,  and  tampeat,  which  are  applied  figu- 
ratively, preserve  their  distinction  in  this  sense.    The 
passions  are  exposed  to  guata  and  atarma^  to  sudden 
bursU,or  violent  and  continued  agitations:  the  soul 
Is  exposed  to  tampeata  when  agitAted  with  violent  and 
contending  emotions; 
Stay  these  sudden  guata  of  passion, 
That  hurry  you  away.— Eowt. 
I  bum,  I  burn  I  Tli«  storm  that  *s  in  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  Mke  fires  provoked  by  wind. 

Lansdowit. 
Ail  deaths,  all  tortures,  in  one  pang  combined. 
Are  gentle,  to  lh«  tampeat  of  my  mind.— Tbombon. 

TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 
I£a9oa  Is  used  either  transitively  or  intransitively, 
as  a  reflective  or  a  neuter  vert ;  awU  is  used  only  as 
a  neuter  verb.    Heave  Implies  raising,  and  awell  im- 
plies distension:  they  dlfler  therefore  very  widely  In 
sense,  but  they  sometimes  agree  in  application.    The 
bosom  is  said  both  to  heave  and  to  awell ;  because  It 
happens  that  the  bosom  avella  by  heaving ;  the  waves 
are  likewise  said  to  hM»e  themselves  or  to  swell,  in 
which  there  Is  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
I  actions:  otherwise  most  things  which  haana  do  not 
#imK,  and  those  which  a»eU  do  not  haave  ; 
He  haaioe»  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fino. 
And  ctoudsof  issuing  imokehis  nostrils  loudly  blow, 

Drtdbh. 
Meantime  the  nountaia  billows  to  the  clouds. 
In  draadAii  tumult,  swcfTtf  siii|e  above  surge. 

THOKiOH. 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVB,  HOIST. 

JAft  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  tevatoM 
participle  of  Uvo  to  lift^  which  conies  firom  Uvia  liglit, 
because  what  is  light  is  easily  borne  up ;  kaacty  ia 
Saxon  Amoion,  German  Artem,  Ace.  comes  from  the 
absolute  particle  As,  signifying  high,  because  to  kea^e 
is  to  set  upon  high ;  koiat,  in  French  kauaaar.  Low 
German  kiaaaa^  Is  a  variatton  from  the  same  source  as 

The  idea  of  making  high  Is  common  to  all  time 

words,  but  they  differ  in  the  otgects  and  the  circun- 

stances  of  the  action ;  we  lift  with  or  without  an 

effort :  wo  keave  and  koiat  always  with  an  eflbrt;  we 

lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see  any  thing  more  distinctly ; 

workmen  keave  the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  ia 

a  building;  sailors  koiat  the  kmg  boat  into  the  water. 

To  Ufl  and  koiat  are  transitive  verbs ;  they  require  «a 

agent  and  an  object:  keave  Is  intransitive,  it  may  ban 

an  inanimate  object  for  an  agent :  a  person  ttfta  his 

hand  to  his  head ;  when  whales  are  killed,  they  are 

koiatad  into  vessels:  the  bosom  heavea  when  it  iaop- 

pressed  with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the  sea  Amm  when 

they  are  agitated  by  the  wind ; 

What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move, 

Url(/1t  his  hand  against  the  force  of  JoveT— Pora. 

Murm*ring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  roars, 

And  keavea  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  ahoras. 

Pops. 

The  reef  enwrap*d,  th*  inserted  knittles  tied. 
To  koiat  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

FAI.COHBa. 


TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE.  EXALT. 
LifltV.  7Vi  lift;  raiaoy  signifies  to  cause  to  viae; 
erect,  in  Latin  creetiw,  participle  of  erigo,  or  «  and 
rego,  probably  from  the  Greek  bpty^,  stgnifies  literalhr 
to  extend  or  set  fcnh  In  the  height ;  eUcaU  U  a  varia- 
tion from  the  same  source  as  IfTt ;  exalt  comes  from 
the  Latin  altna  high,  and  the  Hebrew  olaA  to  ascend, 
and  signifies  to  cause  to  be  high  (v.  Higk). 

The  idea  of  making  one  thing  hieher  than  another 
is  common  to  these  verbs,  which  difl^  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action.    To  lift  is  to  take  off  from  the 
S round,  or  from  any  spot  where  It  b  suppoeed  to  be 
xed ;  to  raiae  and  erect  are  to  place  In  a  higher  posi- 
tion, while  in  contact  with  the  ground :  we  {</t  up  a 
stool ;  we  raiae  a  chair,  by  giving  it  longer  legs;  ws 
erect  a  monument  by  heaping  one  atone  on  another ; 
Now  rosy  mom  ascends  the  court  of  Jovt, 
Jjtfta  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above-^Pon. 
Such  a  huge  bulk  as  not  twelve  bardaconld  rmae^ 
Twelve  starveihig  bards  of  these  degeoerale  days. 

POK. 

From  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect. 

Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  erect. 

DaTi>X]«. 

Whatever  Is  to  be  carried  Is  lifted ;  whatever  Is  to 
be  situated  higher  is  to  be  raiaed ;  whatever  is  to  be 
constructed  afove  other  objects  is  erects  A  ladder 
is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  ooe 
place  to  another ;  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  against 
a  building;  a  scaffolding  is  Arsetetf. 

These  terms  are  likewise  employed  In  a  moral  ac 
e  used  in  no  others 


captation;  ex4/( and el«vaC« are u 
Ltft  expresses  figuratively  the  artificial  action  of  set- 
ting aloft ;  as  in  the  case  of  lifting  a  person  into 
notice :  to  raiae  preserves  the  idea  of  making  liigber 
by  the  accession  of  wealth,  honour,  or  power;  as  In 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  raiaed  (h>m  besary  to  a 
state  of  aflluence :  to  area  reuins  its  idea  of  artincjallf 
constructing,  so  as  to  prodnce  a  solid  as  well  as  to^ 
mass ;  as  In  the  case  of  erecting  a  tribunal,  ereUivg  a 
syatem  of  spiritual  dominion.  A  person  cannot  bfk 
himself,  but  he  may  raise  himself;  individuals  1^  or 
raiae  up  each  other ;  but  oommnnitlea,  or  those  only 
who  are  hivesied  with  power,  have  the  opportsnity  of 
erecting* 

To  Uft  is  seldom  used  in  a  good  sense:  to  raise  is- 
used  in  a  good  or  an  indiflhrent  sense;  to  elsvcte  and 
exalt  are  always  used  in  the  best  sense.  A  nenon  is 
seldom  lifud  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  firom  any 
merit  hi  himself;  It  is  commonly  to  suit  the  ends  of 
party  thai  people  are  lifted  lato  notke,  or  lifUd  iaio 
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oAee ;  on  (he  same  ground,  If  a  person  ii  lifUd  op  In 
hia  own  imagination,  it  is  only  hi«  pride  which  gives 
tdin  the  elevation ;  '  Our  successes  have  been  great, 
aod  our  hearts  have  been  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so 
that  we  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.* — Atrka- 
BumY.  A  person  may  be  raited  for  his  merits,  or  raise 
himself  by  his  industry,  in  both  which  cases  be  is  en- 
titled to  esteem ;  or  he  may  with  propriety  be  raised  La 
the  estinatkm  of  bimaelf  or  others ; 

Raie^d  in  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood, 

And  loog'd  10  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 

DRToeir. 
One  is  tUottUd  by  clrcumatances,  but  still  mora  so 
by  one's  character  and  mwal  qualities ;  one  is  rarely 
ezalted  but  by  means  of  superiour  endowments  ^ '  Pru- 
dence operates  on  life  in  toe  same  manner  as  rules  on 
composition;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  sfeoo- 

tivN.'— JOBIiSON. 

A  creature  trf"  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  devlgn'd. 

Drydkn. 

To  elevaU  may  be  the  act  of  individuals  for  them- 
selves; 10  ao^  must  be  the  act  of  others.  There  are 
some  to  whom  eUvaUon  of  rank  is  due,  and  otbem 
who  require  no  adventitious  circumsiancea  to  eUvaU 
them ;  the  world  have  always  agreed  to  e*aU  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  genius. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 
~  Hi£kt  in  German  Aeeil,  itc.  comes  In  all  probability 
from  the  Hebrew  OJKi  Ute  king  of  the  Amalekltea,  so 
called  on  account  of  hlasise,  and  is  connected  with 
the  LaUn  gigat;  toii.  In  Welch  (a/,  is  derived  by 
Davis  ftom  the  Hebrew  ^7^  to  elevate;  hflg  is 
doubtless  derived  from  lifty  and   "  "  '         •     - 


leeatu*  raised. 


I  that  ttom  the  Latin 


High  is  the  term  in  most  general  use,  which  seema 
Bliewise  Id  the  most  unqualioed  manner  to  express  the 
Idea  of  sxtension  upwards,  which  is  common  to  them 
all.  Whatever  is  tail  and  lo/if  is  kigky  but  every 
tfaijif  is  not  toii  or  2o/ty  which  Is  high.  Tall  and  loftp 
both  designate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  keigJU  ; 
iMtaUiM  peculiarly  applicable  to  what  shoots  up  or 
•unds  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction :  while  loftf  is 
laid  of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as  well  as  in 
kagkt;  that  which  is  lifted  up  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expansion  In  the  air.  By  this 
rule  we  say  tliat  a  house  Is  AifA,  a  chimney  tall^  a 
nomleftg. 

Trees  are  In  general  said  to  be  high  which  exceed 
the  ordinary  aumdard  of  height;  tliey  are  opposed  to 
the  low; 

High  at  their  bead  he  saw  tlie  chief  appear, 

And  bold  Merlon  to  exeite  their  rear.—Fora. 
A  poplar  Is  afdd  to  be  tall,  not  only  from  its  exceeding 
other  trees  in  height^  but  from  its  perpendicular  and 
tpiral  manner  of  growing  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
balky; 

Prostrate  on  earth  tbelr  beauteous  bodies  lay* 
Like  mountain  fin,  aa  tall  and  straight  aa  they. 

POFB. 

A  man  and  a  bone  are  likewise  said  to  be  tall;  but  a 
hedee,  a  desk,  aad  other  common  objecta,  are  At^  A 
bill  is  Ai/*,  but  a  mountain  la  le/ty;  churches  are  in 
aenetal  ligkj  but  the  steeples  or  the  domes  of  catbe- 
arals  are  l^f^,  and  tbelr  spires  are  tall ; 

B*en  now,  O  king!  *t  Is  giv*n  thee  to  destroy 

The  loftf  tow'n  of  wide-extended  Troy^— Fops. 

With  the  high  Is  associated  no  Idea  of  what  is 
orikjng;  but  tfie  Coll  is  coupled  with  the  aapiring  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top:  tJie  lo/t§  h  always 
eoupled  wuh  the  grand,  and  that  wlilch  commanda 
Bdmlratioo. 

Highandlaftif  have  a  moral  aoeeputlon,  but  loll  la 
taken  in  tbe  natural  aenae  only :  high  and  loftg  are 
applied  to  penona  or  what  Is  personal,  with  the  same 
dld^nce  in  degree  aa  before:  a  loftf  title  or  loftf 
pretenakm  conveya  more  than  a  high  title  or  a  iigh 
pretension.  Men  of  Ay  &  rank  sboufd  bavo  ftt|^^  Ueas 
of  virtue  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep  tbemadvcs 
elear  ftun  every  tUng  tow  and 


When  you  are  tried  In  scandai^s  oourt, 
Stand  high  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
All  others  who  inferiour  sit 
OoncefVe  themselves  in  conscience  bound 
To  Join  and  drag  yuu  to  the  ground.— Swirr. 
A  loftf  smblUon  often  soara  too  high  to  serve  tbe  pur- 
pose qC  its  possessor,  whose  fall  is  the  greater  whta 
be  finds  himself  compelled  to  descend ; 

Without  thee,  nothing  loftf  can  I  sing ; 
.     Come,  tlien,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  tring. 

Drtdbm. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 
To  heighten  is  to  make  higher  (e.  Mamghtf),  To 
raise  is  to  cause  to  rise  {v.  To  arise).  To  aggravate 
(b.  To  aggravate)  Is  to  make  hsavf.  Heighten,  refen 
more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  making  higher; 
raise  to  the  mode :  we  heighten  a  house  by  raising 
the  roof;  as  raising  conveys  the  idea  of  setting  up 
aloft,  whici)  Is  not  included  in  the  word  heighten; 

*  Purity  and  virtue  hsighten  all  the  powera  of  fruition.* 
—Blair.  On  tbe  same  ground  a  headdress  may  be 
said  to  be  heightsmod,  which  is  made  higher  than  it 
was  before ;  and  a  chair  or  a  Uble  is  raised  that  is  set 
upon  something  else:  but  in  speaking  of  a  wall,  we 
may  say,  that  it  is  either  heightsnsd  or  raised^  because 
ihe  operation  and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same;  *I  would  have  our  conceptions  ratsad  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublhnlty  of  expression,  rather 
than  by  a  train  of  robea  or  a  plume  of  feathers.*— 
AnouoN.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  we  heighten  the  value 
of  a  thing ;  we  raise  its  price :  we  hstghten  the  gran- 
deur of  an  object ;  we  raise  a  family. 

.  Heighten  and  aggravate  have  connexion  with  each 
other  only  in  appllcattori  to  offences:  the  enormity  of 
an  odTeoce  is  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  la 
aggravaUd  by  particular  circumstancea.  The  horroun 
or  a  murder  are  heightened  by  being  committed  in  the 
dead  of  the  night ;  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  addition  of  Ingratitude  to  murder; 
"The  counsels  of  pusillanimity  are  very  rarely  put  ofl( 
while  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate  the  evUa 
from  which  they  would  fiy.'— Bdrue. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN,  CHEER, 
EXHILARATE. 

To  oniMate  is  to  give  life  (v.  7b  fneeera^) ;  inspire, 
in  French  inspirer,  Latin  tnepiro,  compounded  of  m 
and  «ptre,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or  spirit  bilo  any 
one ;  enliven,  from  en  or  in  and  liven,  has  the  same 
sense ;  cheer,  in  French  chire^  Flemish  dire  the  coun- 
tenance, Greek  xafxl  Joy,  signifies  tbe  giving  Joy  or 
spirit;  exhilarate,  in  Latin  ezhilaratns,  participle  of 
ezhilaro,  flrom  hUaris,  Greek  Uapd;  Joyftil,  Hebrew 
pSy  to  exult  or  leap  for  Joy,  signifies  to  make  gtauL 
'  Animate  and  inspire  imply  the  communication  of 
the  vital  or  mental  spark ;  enliven,  eheer^  and  exAtla- 
rate  slgniiy  acticos  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  ani- 
mated, in  its  physkal  sense,  is  simply  to  receive  tbe 
first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a  degree ; 
for  there  are  animated  beings  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  In  aa  infinite  varieqr  of  degreea  and 
forms; 

Through  subterranean  ceOa 

Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  n  way, 

Earth  amimmted  Beaves.->-TiioMao]f . 
To  be  animated  in  tbe  moral  sense  is  to  leeelve  tlie 
smallest  portion  of  tbe  sentient  or  thinking  ftcully ; 
which  is  equally  varied  In  thinking  beings :  aaiwutioH 
therefore  never  conveys  the  Idea  of  receiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  pfaysicai  or  moral  feeling; 

*  Tbe  more  to  animate  the  people,  be  stood  on  high, 
from  whence  be  might  best  be  heard,  and  cried  unto 
tbem  with  a  loud  voice.*— Kmollbs.  To  inepire,  on 
tbe  contrary,  expresses  tbe  oommunkation  of  a  sbong 
moral  sentiment  or  passion :  benoe  to  amsMls  with 
courage  is  a  leas  forcible  exprenion  than  to  inspire 
with  courage :  we  likewiae  speak  of  inspiring  with 
emuladon  or  a  thint  for  knowledge :  not  of  numating 
with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge ; 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 
Jnspiru  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  toves. 
Drtp«h«  oa  Uax 


ENGLISH  STNONTM£S. 


T»  «s2mmii  veqweta  tlw  mind;  dk*er  relates  to  the 
heirt ;  txhilaraU  regards  tlie  Bjiiriu,  lioUi  animal  aud 
■MQial :  they  all  deiiole  an  action  on  Uw  fianie  by  the 
WNDOiunicataon  of  piaawiruble  eujoiiona :  Uie  mind  ia 
tmlntmed  by  coniemidaiiiig  Uie  aceneH  of  iiaiure;  the 
laui(inatk>u  la  enlivtned  by  Ibe  reading  of  poetry;' 
To  grace  eacli  subjea  witb  enUvening  wii. 

Adduux. 
Tha  benevolent  beart  k  tJuered  by  wiuieMing  the 
happUieM  of  others ;  *  The  creation  ia  a  perpeiuaJ 
fewt  io  a  good  man ;  every  tiihtg  he  sees  ckeers  aiid 
deUgbts  him.*— Addisom.  The  spirits  are  exJUlaratgd 
by  Uie  convivialities  of  social  life ; 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 

ExkiUrau  the  spirit— Cowpkr. 
OoQversatlon  emlivau  society ;  the  conversation  of  a 
kind  and  conaiderate  friend  eAers  the  drooping  spirits 
In  tlie  moments  of  trouble;  unezpecied  good 'news  is 
«pc  to  nkiimrau  the  spirits. 

ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY,  SPIBIT. 

jtuimtttUn  and  tife  do  not  differ  either  in  sense  or 
mllcation,  but  the  latter  Is  more  in  familiar  use. 
ney  express  either  the  partkular  or  general  slate  of 
Uw  mind ;  vtvoctly  and  spirit  express  only  the  habit- 
«nl  nature  and  state  of  the  feelings. 

A  penon  of  no  animation  is  divested  of  the  dfs> 
Unfutshlng  characteristick  of  his  nature,  which  is 
Bind :  a  person  of  no  vivaeitjf  is  a  dull  companion : 
•  person  of  no  spirit  is  unfit  to  associate  with  oiliers. 

A  person  with  animation  takes  an  Interest  in  every 
thing ;  a  vivaaouo  man  catches  at  every  thing  that  is 
fleasant  and  interesting :  a  opirited  man  enters  into 
itana,  makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards  difllcul- 
tlet. 

A  speaker  may  addrsss  bis  audience  wkh  more  or 
leas  aniMotian  according  to  the  disposition  in  which 
he  finds  it;  'The  Britisn  have  a  lively,  ammafed  as- 
pecL*~flTSBLK.  A  painter  may  be  said  by  his  skill  to 
throw  Ufo  into  his  picture ; 

The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimick  <^«.— Tuonsoh. 
A  man  of  a  vioaeiono  temper  diffuses  his  vivteitf  into' 
all  Ills  words  and  actions;  'His  vivaeitp  Is  seen  In 
4olhg  all  tlie  ofllces  of  life,  with  readiness  of  spirit, 
•nd  propriety  In  the  manner  of  doing  them.*— Btkblx. 
A  man  of  s;ptrft  suits  his  measures  to  the  exigency  of 


Farewell  the  big  war. 
The  irplri(-«tirrlng  drum,  ih'  ear-piercing  fife. 

dBAXSPXAEB, 


LIFELESS,  DEAD,  Ilf  ANIMATE. 
Ufduo  and  ietd  suppose  the  absence  of  life  where 
It  haa  once  been;  immiimaU  supposes  its  absence 
when  It  has  never  been;  a  person  Is  said  to  be  lifo- 
Jsss  or  iomd.  ftom  whom  life  has  deputed;  the  mate- 
rial worid  consists  of  oligects  which  arc  by  nature 
hMnmoto;  '  We  may  In  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a 
VPdety  even  with  the  inanimaU  worlri.*~BnRKK. 
14fde»»  is  negative ;  it  signifies  simply  without  life, 
or  the  vital  spark :  dead  is  positive ;  It  denotes  an 
ftetnal  and  perfect  change  in  the  object.  We  may 
•peak  of  a  l^«U»8  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a  body 
which  sinks  from  a  state  of  tmmatian  into  that  of 


Nor  can  his  UfeUao  noatrtt  please, 
With  the  once  ravishing  smell.— Cowlbt. 
Wp  flpeak  of  dead  bodies  to  designate  aoch  as  have 
,  imdaigone  an  entire  change ;  *  A  brute  and  a  man  are 
■DOCber  thing,  when  they  are  alive  and  when  they  are 
dsad.*--H4i.xa.  A  penon,  tlierelbre,  in  whom  ma. 
■Mtfwn  ia  soapwided,  li,  for  the  time  being,  lifoUao, 
ta  appeafanee  at  leiiat,  slthough  we  ahoaM  not  aay 
dsad. 

In  tha  moral  ■eeeptatlon,  UftUoo  and  imammau 
taipeet  the  splrlls;  dsod  raspeeta  the  momi  feeling. 
A  person  la  said  to  be  UfOtao  who  haa  kwt  the  spirfu 
which  ha  once  had ;  he  la  said  to  be  vModmaU  when 
ha  Is  naturally  wanting  in  spirits:  a  perron  who  is 
ViM»$9  la  ttntttlad  fiv  enjoyment;  he  who  la  dead  lo  I 


moral  aentiment  I  otally  baKfl  oT  the  t 

perties  of  his  naT  6.    The  epithet  dtad  is  sometinies 

applied  in  the  se»«  of  having  the  siilliieiM  of  death ; 

Uow  doU  tlw  fetaUe  kii^dom  liea  i^Taoaauii 


TO  CHEEI     ENCOURAGE,  COMFORT. 

Chur  has  the  sdune  signification  as  given  under  tin 
head  of  To  animaU;  encmirage^  compounded  of  a 
and  canrs^tf, signifies  to  inspire  with  courage;  tmmfvn^ 
compounded  of  torn  or  cmsi,  and  fvniM  strong,  Bigai- 
fies  to  invigorate  or  strengtlien. 

To  cAs«r  n^rds  the  spirits ;  lo  tmcomraga  the  reso' 
lutlun:  the  sad  require  to  be  tkoertd ;  the  timid  to  bs 
oneourofod.  Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  c*««r  those 
who  labour  under  any  depreaaion ;  '  Every  eye  liestaws 
the  eknerinf  look  of  aiMprofaation  upon  the  iMimUs 
man.'— CuHBKXiiAKO.  The  proepeci  of  auccaas  m- 
couragu  those  who  have  any  otO^  to  obtain ;  *Gon- 
-'-'—nee  pioduoes  good  natore  and  mutual  bencvo* 
eneonrageo  the  timorous,  sooths  tlie  turtKilcnt, 

cieiyof 


pialsance  produces  good  natore  and  mutual  benevo- 
lence, 
huniai 
civilized  persoM  froni'savages.*— Audmon. 


humanizes  Uie  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society  « 


To  cheer  uid  contort  have  both  regard  to  the  ipi- 
rits,  but  the  latter  differs  in  degree  and  manner:  lo 
cAeer  expreascs  more  than  to  comfort;  the  foruier sig- 
nifying to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one :  we  are  dbesred  in  the 
inomeiits  of  despondency,  whether  from  real  or  iaia- 
ginary  causes ;  we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
tress; 

Sleep  seldom  vialta  soncpw, 

When  it  does,  It  is  a  c^si/^ria'.— fiHAxarsABx. 
Cheering  Is  mostly  eflected  by  the  diaconme  af 
others ;  comforting  is  eflbcted  by  ihe  actiona,  as  wefl 
as  the  words,  of  others.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cheer 
the  drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions  of  ten- 
derness from  those  we  love ;  the  most  effi-etual  mraia 
of  c»ii^0rlitt^  the  poor  and  afflicted,  is  by  relieving 
their  wants ;  '  There  are  wriien  of  great  dlstincuon 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  providence,  that 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  wit|i  green,  rather  thaa  with 
any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  tight  mixture  of 
light  and  shade,  that  coi^foru  and  strengtiiens  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  It.'— AodI«oh.  Tiie 
voice  of  the  benevolent  man  Is  cheermg  m  the  aehii^ 
heart ;  his  looks  encourage  the  sufferer  to  dischtoe  hh 
grleb ;  his  hand  Is  open  to  admiiklster  relief  aad  csai 
forL 


TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT 

OnuoU  and  eolaee  are  derived  fWnn  the  same  aouree, 
in  French  cMueler,  Latin  coneoUr  and  oolatimm^  pos- 
sibly from  Mlain  the  ground,  whicli  nourislies  aU 
things;  to  comfort  algnifies  lo  allbrd  comfort  («.  7> 
chctr).  , 

ConaoU  and  eoUeo  denote  the  relieving  of  pain; 
comfort  marks  both  the  conimunlcaiion  of  positiTs 
pleasure  and  the  relief  of  pain.  We  cona<Ac  othen 
with  words ;  we  conoolc  or  eolau  ourselves  with  re- 
fiections ;  we  comfort  by  words  or  deeds.  Console  u 
used  on  more  Important  occasions  than  soiiue.  We 
console  our  friends  when  tliey  meet  with  afllictioos ; 
we  eolaee  ourselves  when  we  meet  with  disaataia ;  we 
comfort  thooe  who  aland  In  need  of  cooiforL 

The  greatest  eonsoloUon  which  we  can  eiOoy  oa  tha 
death  of  our  firiends  Is  derived  from  the  hope  that  ih^ 
have  exchanged  a  ataie  of  imperfection  aad  aonow 
for  one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  felicity;  *ia 
afflictiona  men  generafiv  draw  their  conosUUon  out  of 
books  of  morality,  which  indeed  are  of  great  use  ps 
fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  impressieoa 
of  sorrow.*— Addison.  It  Is  no  small  «#/«cs  touaia 
the  mMsi  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  thai  thsiy  are 
not  so  bad  as  that  they  might  not  have  been  wmse; 
*  He  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour  nuat  aslass 
his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of  tie  rewaM.' 


— Johnson.  The  comforts  which  a  peinoo  etuoya 
mav  be  consideraMv  enhanced  by  the  eomparaoa 
with  what  he  has  Inimerly  suffered ;  *  If  our  ailie- 
"  IS  are  light,  we  ahall  be  csmforioi  by  the  compaif 
I  we  make  between  onraelvea  and  our  IhlhnrW 
fbrers.*— ADDisofi. 


ENOU£»  stnontm£b: 


3&7 


poorest,  I 


COMPORT,  PLEASURE. 

Cntfort  (v.  To  dUer).  that  genuine  Engltah  word, 
Incribes  what  England  only  afibrds:  we  may  find 
mle€8ure  in  every  country ;  but  comfort  is  to  be  found 
lo  our  own  country  onl^ :  the  grand  feature  in  comfort 
baubsunUalky;  in  that  of  p/cMvre  is  warmth.  Flea- 
nro  ia  quickly  succeeded  by  pain ;  it  is  the  lot  of  liu- 
manity  Uwt  to  every  pUaaure  tliere  sbould  be  an  alloy : 
eomfori  is  tliat  portion  of  pleasure  wliicii  seerns  to  lie 
exempt  from  this  disadvantage ;  it  is  Uie  most  durable 
•ort  of  aleMvre. 

Contort  must  be  sougiit  for  at  liome ;  pUaavre  ia 
pursued  abroad :  comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand 
bameleas  trifles  which  daily  arise ;  it  is  the  relief  of  a 
pain,  the  heightening  of  a  graUfication,  the  supply  of 
a  want,  or  tJie  removal  of  an  inconvenience ; 
Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares, 
And  promls'd  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs.— Pofb. 
PiMoowre  is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abundance ; 
it  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  abodes  of 
the  voluptuary :  but  comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  Ute 
~      est,  and  the  portion  of  those  who  know  how  to 
and  their  means,  and  to  adapt  iheir  enjoyments 
to  their  habits  and  circumstances  in  life.    Comfort  la 
icaa  than  pUmsurc  in  thfi  detail ;  it  Is  more  than  plea- 
aare  in  tkie  aggregate. 

SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION,  COMMISERATION, 
CONDOLENCE. 
Sfmmathi,  ttom  the  Greek  <r«^  or  irdv  with,  and 
aiMof  feeling,  has  Uie  literal  meaning  of  fellow-feeling, 
that  la,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  conpanv 
with  another.  Compoation^  At>m  com  and  potior  * 
•utter ;  «saranf«rae>«ti,  from  the  Latin  cam  and  si^Mna 
misery ;  eoHdoUnee^  from  the  Latin  com  and  doUo  (o 
grieve,  signify  a  like  sulfering,  or  a  suflbring  in  com- 
pany. Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  according  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  words  tfmpathp  may  be  aaid  either  of 
pieoaure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that  wbfeh  Is  palnAil. 
SfmpalAff  preserves  lis  original  meaning  in  itsappliear 
tion,  for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  oympatky;  this  may,  how- 
ever, be  only  a  merely  physical  aflection ;  *  You  are 
not  yoang,  no  ooore  am  I ;  go  to.  ilien,  there 'a  svfiipa- 
Osf.'  you  are  merry,  ao  am  I;  ha!  ba!  then  there's 
more  ofmpatAjf ;  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  would 
you  r— Shaupbarb.  Hence  it  is  that  the  word  ««m- 
patky  may  be  taken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
feelfng  between  two  minds  or  between  tlie  mind  and 
otiier  objects ; 

Or  ofmpatkif  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite. 
With  secret  amity,  Ihinga  of  like  kind, 
By  secreteat  conveyance.— Miltok. 
Tliat  mind  and  body  oOen  oympatkiio 
b  plain ;  such  Is  this  union  nature  ties.— Jbrtrs. 
But  ofmpathf  when  taken  in  a  sense  the  most  closely 
allied  to  eompaaoion,  does  not  go  beyond  the  feelii 
aaotJier's  pleasures  or  pains ;  we  may  ofmpatkise  wil 
"'"  •   J  them ;» Their  coun- 


allled  to  eompaaoion^  does  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
■     ■     ■  riXh 

nng  them ;  *  Their  coun- 
trymen were  particularly  attentive  to  all  their  story. 


Others  without  essentially  servinj 


and  ofmpatkizied  with  their  heroes  In  all  their  adven- 
tores.*— Addison.  Compasoion^  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  a  moral,  but  an  active  feeling;  if  we  feel 
cm^aooion^  we  naiuraUy  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
relieving  the  object ; 
*Moiig  tlKise  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend, 
Our  Joatice  more  cmpmation  should  extend. 

Dbhbam. 
Oomfasoion  Is  awakened  by  any  sort  of  suflering,  but 
particularly  those  which  are  attributable  to  misfortune ; 
*  Tbe  guod-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  com- 
jiaasms  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which 
another  wouki  turn  into  ridtoule.'— Addison.  Om- 
snMr«<Mii  is  a  stronger  feeling  awakened  by  deep  dia- 
treaa,  above  all  by  the  tmublea  which  people  bring  on 
ttaemaelvea ;  a  criminal  going  to  sufifer  the  penalty  of 
the  law  demands  commioeraiion  ; 

fShe.  indeed  weephag ;  and  her  kively  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  from  Ault 
AcknowledgM  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
CSommiseraiion. — Milton. 
Aiid  the  calamitlfla  of  taumaB  lift  eqaaOy  call  fiv  caai- 


Then  must  we  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commioerau  ?— Dbnhah. 
Compaasum  may  be  awakened  la  the  minds  of  persons 
of  very  unequal  condition  ■  commioeratvm  supposes  a 
certain  distance,  at  least  In  the  external  condition  of 
the  parties ;  he  who  eommtoerates  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  falling  into  tbe  calamities  of  him  who  la 
commiserated :  whence  it  Is  represented  as  the  feeling 
which  our  wreichednesn  excites  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
Ckmdolenee  supposes  an  entire  equality ;  it  excludea 
every  thing  but  what  flows  out  of  the  courtesy  and 
good-will  of  one  friend  to  another,  and  is  called  forth 
by  events  which  the  parties  on  either  sMe  are  equally 
exposed  to ;  we  eondoie  with  a  person  on  the  death  of 
a  relative ;  *  Why  should  I  think  that  all  thai  devout  ^ 
multitude,  which  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  the  streets, 
did  not  also  bear  their  pari  in  these  pubtick  condoUngi 
(on  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour).*— Hall. 
Rather  than  all  must  suflTer,  some  must  die. 
Yet  nature  must  condole  their  misery.— Dbmsam 

GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

Oraeioutj  when  compared  to  mordful^  is  used  only 
in  the  spiritual  sense ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  Iha 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  tlie  Deity. 

Grace  Is  exerted  in  doing  good  to  an  object  that  haa 
merited  the  contrary ;  merof  Is  exerted  in  withboldlDC 
the  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gradoKo  to 
his  creatures  In  aflbrding  them  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  addresa  him.  bat  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wanto  to  him ;  their  unworthineas  and  sinfohicai 
are  not  made  impedimenta  of  access  to  him.  God  la 
morciful  to  the  vilest  of  sfnnera,  and  lends  an  ear  to 
the  imallest  breath  of  repentance ;  in  the  moment  of 
executlnc  vengeance  he  alops  his  arm  at  the  voice  of 
supplication :  he  expects  tbe  same  mereg  to  be  extended 
by  man  towards  his  offending  brother. 

Grace,  in  tlie  lofty  sense  in  which  it  is  here  admitted, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  auribute  of  any 
human  being,  however  elevated  his  rank:  nothing 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodnea  can  be 
auppoaed  capable  of  doing  good  to  ofibndera  without 
producing  ultimate  evil ; 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  gratiouolp  decreed 

My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to  feed.    S 

Drtden.  \ 
Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display  of  graeo  by  be- 
Btowlnir  fttvours  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  Almighty  as  dispensing  his  goods  to 
sinners,  and  even  courting  them  by  every  actor  endear- 
ment to  lay  aside  their  sins,  we  clearly  perceive  that 
this  diflTerence  arises  from  the  infinite  disparity  between 
him  and  us ;  which  makes  that "  his  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  are  hia  thoushts  our  thoughts.'*  I  am  in- 
clined therefore  to  think  that  in  our  language  we  have 
made  a  peculiariy  just  distinction  between  grau  and 
si«rev,  by  confining  the  former  to  the»  acts  of  tlin 
Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indiscriminately  to 
both ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  mere^  as  far  aa  it  retpeeta 
the  suspension  of  punishment,  lies  aJUvetlier  wtthin 
the  reach  of  human  discretion ; 


Unto  the 


Hethat'saiavi/irf 
bad  la  cruel  to  tlie  good.— R 


the  good.— RANsoLra. 


Gratio%9^  when  compared  with  £md,  dHfen  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  It  fai 
applied.  Gratiouo  Is  altogether  confined  to  superlouia ; 
kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for  saperioun  and 
equals :  a  king  gives  a  frradoMs  reception  to  the  noblea 
who  are  presented  to  him ;  one  friend  gives  a  hind 
receptton  to  anotlier  by  whom  he  is  visited  Gradoug 
Is  a  term  in  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  prince* ; 
it  necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  deacent  fhmi  n 
lofty  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  time  being,  upon  t 
level  with  those  to  whonf  one  speaks :  It  comprehends, 
therefore,  condescension  In  manner,  aAbility  in  ad- 
dress ;  <  So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  that  he  hatk 
made  those  things  to  be  our  duty  which  naturally  tend  l 
to  our  felidty.'— TiLLOTBOH.  JTindneso  Is  a  doroea-' 
tick  virtue ;  it  is  found  mostly  among  those  wim  have 
ndc  so  much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with ;  it  Is  the  dia- 
play  of  our  cood-will  not  only  in  the  manner,  but  lo  the 
action  itself;  It  Is  not  confined  to  the  lone  of  the  voleSk 
tbe  geitare  of  the  body,  or  the  mode  of  expteMioir. 
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but  extends  to  actual  servicci  In  the  cloeeat  relatione 
of  society ;  a  master  is  kind  to  his  Bervaiits  in  tbe  time 
of  their  sicliness  -,  friends  who  are  kind  to  one  another 
jiave  perpetual  opportunities  of  displaying  their  kind- 
ness in  various  little  offices ; 
Love !  that  would  all  meo  Just  and  lempVaie  make, 
Khul  to  themselves  and  oUiers  for  bis  sake. 

PITY,  COMPASSION. 
Tbe  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  distresses  of  another 
ii  the  idea  that  is  common  to  the  signiOcatioo  of  both 
these  temw,  but  they  differ  in  the  object  that  causes 
tJie  distress.    Pity,  which  is  probably  changed  from 
pietw.  Is  excited  principally  by  tbe  weakness  or  de- 
(raoiBd  oondition  of  tbe  subject:  csmpatsittn  iv.  Sfm- 
ptUkp)  by  bis  uncontrollable  and  ineviuibie  misi'or- 
tunes.    We  pita  a  man  of  a  weak  undersiandlng  who 
exposes  his  weakness :  we  eompasMumate  the  man  wlio 
la  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  wanu    Pity  is 
kindly  extended  by  those  in  higher  condition  to  such 
as  are  humble  in  tlieir  outward  circumstances;  the 
poor  are  at  all  ttnies  deserving  of  pity  when  their 
poverty  is  not  tbe  posiUve  fruit  of  vice ; 
Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor, 
£xii*d  from  human  vtfy  here  they  lie. 
And  know  no  end  of  mis'ry  tilt  they  die. 

POMFRKT.  . 

C^smosnon  is  a  sentiment  which  extends  to  persons 
In  all  conditions ;  the  good  Samaritan  bad  e^mpassin, 
on  tiM  traveller  who  fell  among  thieves ; 

Bis  fata  esmpasriom  in  the  victor  bred ; 

Stem  as  he  was,  he  yetrever'd  the  dead.— PoR. 
Pity^  though  a  tender  sentiment,  is  so  ckMely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  Is  always  loath  to 
be  the  subject  of  it,  since  it  can  never  be  awakeued 
but  by  some  circumstances  of  inferiority  ;  it  hurtio  the 
honest  pride  of  a  man  to  reflect  that  he  can  exciie  no 
Interest  but  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  hl^  own  dis- 
advantage :  on  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  general  in- 
firmity of  our  natures,  and  such  our  exposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  life,  that  eompatnon  is  a  pure  and 
delightful  sentiment,  that  is  reciprocally  bestowed  and 
acknowledged  by  all  with  equal  satisfoctton. 


PITY,  MERCY. 

The  feelings  we  indulge,  and  the  conduct  we  adopt, 
towards  others  who  suffer  tor  their  demerits,  is  the  com- 
mon idea  which  renders  these  terms  synonymous ;  but 
yitv  lavs  hold  of  those  circumstances  which  do  not 
affect  the  moral  character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 
pability of  tbe  individuaJ :  wurcy  lays  hold  of  tlioee 
external  circumstances  which  may  diminish  punish- 
ment Pity  is  oilen  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ;  mercy  Is  often  a  mode  of  action  unaccom- 
panied with  sentiment:  we  have  or  take  pity  upon  a 
person,  but  ^e  sliow  mercy  to  a  penon.  Pity  U  be- 
stowed liy  men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capacity ; 
mercy  is  shown  In  the  exercise  of  power :  a  master 
hoe  pity  upon  his  oflisnding  servant  by  passing  over  his 
offences,  and  affording  him  tlie  opportunity  of  amend- 
ment, or  an  Individual  may  feel  a  sentiment  towards 
another  whom  he  thinks  in  a  degraded  situatkm. 

I  pity  from  my  soul  unhappy  men, 

Td  by  want  to  prostitute  theirnen. 

itoscoMiioii. 


Isityfrm 
CompeU*d 


The  magistrate  shows  swrcy  to  a  criminal  by  abriibs- 
Ing  his  punishment;  *  Examples  of  Justice  must  be 
made  for  terrour  to  some ;  examples  of  mercy  for  com- 
fort to  others;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other 
love.'— Bacor.  Pitv  ties  in  tbe  breast  of  an  Individual, 
•nd  may  be  bestowea  at  his  discretion :  mercy  Is  restrict- 
ed by  tbe  rules  of  civil  society  ;  it  must  not  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  Justice.  Young  oflenders 
call  for  great  jraty,  as  their  ofiences  are  often  the  fruit  of 
inexperience  and  bad  example,  rather  than  of  depra- 
Tlty :  mercy  is  an  imperative  duty  in  those  who  have 
the  power  of  Inflicting  punishment,  particularly  in  cases 
Habere  life  and  death  are  concerned. 

Pity  and  sisrey  are  likewise  applied  to  the  brute 
creation  with  a  similar  distinction:  pitti  shows  itself  in 
mieving  real  misery,  and  In  lightening  burdens; 


awrey  Is  displayed  in  the  measure  of  pain  wUch  mm 
inflicta  One  takes  pity  on  a  poor  ass  to  whom  oim 
gives  fodder  to  relieve  hunger ; '  An  ant  dropped  iniethr 
water ;  a  Wiwd-piaeon  took  pt^ on  her,  and  threw  her 
litUe  bough.'— L'EsTRAROE.  One  shows  a  brut« 
mercy  by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stripes  upon  iia 
back; 

Cowarda  ara  cnid,  but  the  brave 
Love  swrey,  and  delight  to  save.— Gat. 
These  terms  are  moreover  applicable  to  the  Ddlj, 
in  regard  to  his  creatures,  particulariy  man.      God 
Ukes  pity  on  us  as  entire  dependants  upon  bim:  he 
extembi  his  aierey  towards  us  as  oflenders  againeilnin : 
he  shows  his  pity  by  relieving  our  wants ;  he  ab&f* 
by  forgivii^  our  sins. 


PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITinTL. 
These  three  epithets  drawn  from  the  same  worrf 
have  shades  of  diflbrence  in  sense  and  appilcactoo ; 
pitiaJUe  signifies  deserving  of  pity  ;  pitemut  moviiis 
pity;  pittfulj  ftill  of  that  which  awakens  paly:  a  cou- 
dltionls  pitiabU  which  is  so  dlstieasingas  lo  caU  fartJi 
pay ;  a  cry  Ib  piteous  which  Indicate!  such  dlOreas  as 
can  excite  pitv;  a  conduct  is  piUfnl  which 
character  entitled  to  pity. 

The  fint  of  these  terms  Is  taken  in  the  beit  s 
the  term  ptty ;  the  last  two  in  Its  unfavourable  i 
what  Is  pitiable  in  a  person  is  independent  of  any 
thing  in  hhuself ;  eircumttancea  have  rendered  faioi 
pmahU;  'Is  it  then  impossible  that  a  man  mmj  be 
found  who  without  criminal  111  lntemk>n,orpscsaMs 
absurdity,  shall  prefer  a  mixed  nvemment  to  dUicr 
of  the  exUemesr—Buau.     What  Is  piUemM    and 
ptt^ai  in  a  man  arises  from  the  helplesBUem  and  in- 
becUityor  wortblessness  of  his  character;  the  ronner 
reapects  that  which  is  weak ;  the  latter  that  wMcb  is 
worthless  in  him :  when  a  poor  creature  makes  pUmuM 
moans,  it  indicates  his  incapacity  to  help  himacif  as 
he  ought  to  do  out  of  his  troubles,  or  at  least  taaa  ias- 
patience  under  suffering; 
1  have  In  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bniise 
Theserpenrs  head;  piteous  amends, unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe. 

MiLToa. 
When  a  man  of  rank  has  recourse  to  pitiful  shifis  to 
gain  his  ^nds,  be  betrays  the  innate  meannesa  of  his 
soul ;  '  Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  lo  SLing  James  1 
not  long  before  his  deatli.'— Howblu 


CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCY. 

CUmeney  is  In  Latin  clanaifta,  signifying  ml 
/eatly,  in  Latin  Uuitus^  comes  fhioi  ismis  sotL,  or  terts 
saoooth,  and  the  Greek  X««sf  mild ;  aurcy,  in  L.atin 
misericoriioj  compounded  of  mMseria  and  cordis,  L  e. 
aflliction  of  tbe  heart,  signifies  the  pain  produced  by 
observing  the  pain  of  others. 

CUmeney  and  Unity  are  employed  only  towarda 
offenders ;  mercy  towards  all  who  are  in  trouble,  wba 
tlier  from  their  own  foult,  or  any  other  cause. 

Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition ;  lenity  and  sicreyr  In 
the  act;  the  former  as  respects  superioura  in  ^eneraL 
the  latter  in  regard  to  those  who  are  Invested  wtth  ciril 
power:  a  monarch  displays  bis  clewiencf  by  showing 
msrey  ;  a  maater  shows  Isatlty  by  not  inflicting  punlab- 


Clememey  is  arbitrary  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  dispenser, 
flowing  fhim  bis  will  independent  of  tbe  object  oa 
wlmm  it  is  bcsiowed ; 

We  wretched  Trqjans,  toss*d  ^n  ev'ry  abore, 

From  lea  to  sea,  thy  clemency  impkire ; 

Forbid  tbe  flres  our  shipping  to  dehce, 

Receive  th*  unhappy  fVigltives  to  grace.— DarBKa. 
Lenity  and  mercy  are  discretionary,  they  alwajra  bava 
regarcf  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the  ofl&noe,  or 
mlsfortunes ;  lanty  therefore  oflen  serves  the  purpoaea 
of  discipline,  and  mercy  those  of  Justice  by  foi^ve- 
ness.  instead  of  punishment;  but  clemeney  defeats  \vs 
end  by  forbearing  to  punish  wbere  It  Is  needful ;  ^  The 
King  (Charleall.)  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  bes 
had  perbapa  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  tbe 

iudge  or  avenger  of  hia  own  or  IAb  Huher* 
FOBIISOK. 
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The  gofb  (if  godi  to  SDodoefl  are  indln'd, 
if  acts  of  mercf  touch  their  beav*Jiljr  uiind), 
And  more  than  all  the  gods,  vour  gen*ra«u  hearty 
Cooaciotts  of  worth,  requite  lU  own  desert. 

Deyobm. 
A  mild  master  who  shows  elenencf  to  a  faithless 
■errant  by  not  bringing  him  to  justice,  often  throws  a 
worthless  wretch  upon  the  public  to  commit  more 
atrocious  depredations,  A  well-timed  Unity  some- 
times recalls  an  otfender  to  himself,  and  brings  him 
back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  principle,  the  English 
constituuon  has  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  discretionary  power  of  showing  sMrcy  in  all  cases 
that  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 


SOFT,  MILD,  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

9oft,  in  Saxon  ssfc,  German  tanft^  comes  most 
prpbably  from  the  Saaon  st&,  Oothick  m/,  Hebrew 
r\2P  rest;  «ti<rf,in  Saion  «t7i{«,  German  miUs,  A;c 
Latin  sMtti>,  Greek  ficXiy^s,  comes  from  utikimnw  to 
sooth  with  toft  words,  and  /tCu  honey;  gentU,  v. 
OetUU;  meek,  like  the  Latin  sittw,may  in  aU  proba- 
bility come  from  the  Greek  auiie  to  makelesi,  slgna'y- 
iog  to  make  one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

Soft  and  mild  are  employed  both  in  the  pro|tor  and 
the  improper  appUeation ;  meek  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication :  eofl  is  opposed  to  the  hard ;  mild  to  the  sharp 
or  strong.  All  bodies  are  said  to  be  teft  which  yield 
easily  to  the  touch  or  preaure,  as  a  toft  bed,  tlie  aofi 
earth,  M/tfrult; 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 

Become  tlie  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sbucsraeb. 
Some  bodies  are  said  to  be  mild  which  act  weakly,  Irat 
pleasantly,  on  the  taste,  as  mild  fruit,  or  asitM  cheese ; 
or  on  the  reelings,  as  mild  weather ; 

Svlvia  *8  like  autoom  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pora. 
Some  things  are  said  to  be/eiit{«,  which  in  their  nature 
might  be  boisterous  as  the  winds  ; 

As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  stirr*d. 

Drtdbn. 

In  the  improper  application,  eeft^  sitld,  and  gentle 
may  be  applied  to  that  which  acts  weakly  upon  others, 
or  ia  easily  acted  upon  by  otheri ;  meek  Is  said  of  that 
ooly  which  is  actsd  upon  easily  by  others:  in  this 
■enae  they  are  all  employed  as  epiiheti,  to  designate 
either  the  person,  or  that  which  Is  personal. 

In  tlie  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  pleasantly,  on 
others,  eofl,  mild^  and  gentle  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  but  with  a  sUgbt  distinction  in  tlie  sense :  the 
voice  of  a  person  is  either  aoft  or  mild  ;  it  Is  naturally 
sefL,  it  Is  purposely  made  mdld ;  a  eoft  Tolce  strikes 
agreeably  upon  the  ear ;  a  mild  voice,  when  assumed 
l^  those  who  have  authority,  dispels  all  fears  in  the 
■ilnds  of  Inferiours.  A  person  moves  either  «€>/kl»  or 
gemtlf^  but  In  the  first  case  he  moves  with  but  nttle 
Boiae,  in  the  second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It  Is 
■eeessary  to  go  enfUy  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
they  may  not  be  disturbed ;  it  Is  necessary  for  a  sick 
person  to  move^/eaciy,  when  he  first  attempts  to  go 
abroad  after  his  confinement,  or  at  least  his  fanpatience 
nnder  sufiering ; 

Pray  yon  tread  so/Vy,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  fUL—SHAKSPBAma. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  caird  me  forth  to  wallc, 

With  genUe  voice.— Milton. 

To  tread  so/Uy  is  an  art  which  Is  acquired  from  the 
dancing-master ;  to  go  gentlff  is  a  voluntary  act :  we 
may  go  a  gentle  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.  Words 
are  either  so/l,  sold,  or  gentle:  a  eoft  word  falls 
ttfbtly  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  la  addressed ;  it 
does  not  excite  any  angry  sentiment;  the  proverb 
■ays,  '*  A  eoft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.*'  A  re- 
proof Is  mOd  when  it  falls  easily  from  the  lips  of  one 
wiM  has  power  to  oppress  and  wound  the  feelingB ;  a 
censure,  an  admonldon,  or  a  hint,  is  gmtU,  which 
bears  Indirectly  on  the  oflbnder,  and  does  not  expose 
the  whole  of  fate  infirmity  to  view:  a  kind  Ihther 
always  tries  the  efllcacyof  mtld  repnwft;  apradent 


friend  will  always  try  to  correct  our  erroaia  by  genila 
remonstrances. 

in  like  manner  we  say  that  punishments  are  mild 
which  inflict  but  a  small  portion  of  pain ;  tliey  are  op> 
posed  to  Uioee  which  are  severe :  those  means  of  cor- 
rection are  gentle,  which  are  oppo«ed  to  those  that  are 
violent  It  requires  discretion  to  know  how  to  infilct 
punishment  with  the  due  proportion  of  mildneee  and 
severity;  It  will  be  fruitless  to  adopt  jr«ii««  means  of 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power  of  resorting  to 
those  which  are  violent  in  case  of  necessity.  Persons, 
or  their  manners,  are  termed  eoft,  mild,  Uid  gentle,  but 
still  with  similar  dlsiinciions :  a  eeft  addrefs,  a  eoft  air, 
and  tbe  like,  are  becoming  or  not,  according  to  the  sex : 
In  that  which  is  denominated  the  eofter  kx,  tliese  qua- 
lities of  so^ms  are  charactcrtstick  excellencies;  but 
even  lu  this  sex  they  may  degenwate,  by  their  exceea, 
into  insipidity :  and  In  the  male  sex  they  are  compa- 
tible only  in  a  small  degree  with  manly  firmness  of 
carriage.  •  Mild  manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  In 
superiours,  whereby  they  win  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  who  are  In  Inferiour  sutions; 

Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity ; 
JUild  was  Ills  accent,  and  ills  action  free. 

Drtdbv. 

OentU  manners  are  t>ecomlng  in  all  persons  who  take 
a  part  in  social  life:  gentleneee  Is,  in  Act,  that  due  / 
medium  of  eo/tnese  which  Is  alike  suitable  to  both 
sexes,  and  which  It  is  the  object  of  polite  education  to 
produce ;  *  He  had  such  a  gentle  roetliod  of  rearoving 
their  faults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  au-aid  as 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.*— ATraaauRT. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on  easily,  the  disposition 
Is  said  to  be  not  only  eoft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but  also 
metk:  eoftneee  of  disposition  and  character  is  an  in- 
firmity both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  particularly 
in  the  former ;  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  that 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  1«  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent  part  to  act  iu 
life; 

However  eoft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair. 

Drtdbh. 

A  man  of  a  eoft  disposition  often  yields  to  the  en- 
treaties of  others,  and  does  that  which  his  Judgement 
condemns;  mi7<fn«M  of  disposition  unfits  a  man  alto- 
gether for  command,  and  Is  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  mildneee  of  conduct  which  is  founded  oi) 
principle ; 

If  that  mild  vad  gentle  god  thou  be. 
Who  dost  mankind  bek»w  with  pity  see. 

Drvsbm. 
Gentleneee,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  recommended  as  gentleneee  from  habit ;  human 
life  contains  so  much  in  Itself  that  is  rough,  that  tlie 
gentle  disposition  Is  unable  to  make  that  resistance 
which  Is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  selfdefenee; 

Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleneee,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds.— Milton. 

Meekneee  Is  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  recommended 
to  our  practice  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  oar 
blessed  Saviour ;  it  consists  not  onlv  in  an  unresisting, 
but  a  forgiving  temper,  a  temper  that  is  unruffled  oj 
Injuries  and  provocations :  it  Is.  however,  an  Infirmity, 
If^it  springs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  unconscions- 
I  of  what  Is  due  to  ourwlves:  meekneee,  therefore, 
as  a  natural  temper,  sinks  into  meannets  and  servility; 
but  when,  as  an  acquired  temper,  built  upon  principle^ 
and  moulded  Into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  It  is  the  xrand 
distinctive  characterisllck  of  the  religion  we  proRss. 

Oentle  and  medt  are  likewise  applied  to  animals; 
the  former  to  designate  that  easv  flow  of  spirits  which 
fits  them  for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and  tiie 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  hanh,  witliout  an 
Indication  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  Is  gentle,  as 
opposed  to  one  that  Is  spirited;  the  former  is  devoid  of 
that  impetus  In  himself  to  move,  which  renders  tbe 
other  uiigovemable :  the  lamb  Is  a  pattern  of  meekneee, 
and  yields  to  the  knife  of  Uie  butcher  without  a  itniggia 
orajMMUi; 
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Bow  meek,  bow  patient,  the  nuU  creature  Uce, 
What  eoftnee*  in  lla  melancholy  face. 
What  duttib-complainiiif  Innocence  appean! 
Thumsoji. 

GENTLE,  TABC^ 
GeiUUnese  Ilea  rather  in  the  natural  diapoaltlon; 
Umeueee  Is  the  effect  either  of  Art  or  clrcumatances. 
Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  genitr,  but  not  lame :  a 
horse  that  is  broken  in  will  be  Imm,  but  not  always 
gtmUe. 

OenUe  {•.  Oenteel)  signifies  literally  well-bom,  and 
la  opposed  either  to  the  lierce  or  the  rude ; '  OaiuUneee 
and  geuiility  are  the  same  thing,  and,  if  they  are  not 
iIm  same  words,  they  come  froiii  one  and  the  same 
original,  from  whence  likewise  is  deduced  the  word 
fp$nUeman.'-^PK9ait.  Tame^  in  German  takm^ttom 
MMM  a  bridle,  slenides  literally  curbed  or  kept  under, 
and  is  opiiosed  eniier  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  gentle  which  show 
a  disposition  to  associate  with  man,  and  conform  to  liia 
will:  they  are  ^id  to  be  taoie,  If  either  by  compulsion 
or  babit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human  society. 
Of  the  flrst  description  there  are  individuals  in  almost 
every  sjiecies  which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the 
name  of  gentle;  of  the  latter  description  are  many 
species,  as  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  hen,  and  the  like ; 
This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  tonger  staid, 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid ; 
Then  aeiz'd  liie  reins,  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Anteuor  at  his  side.— Porv. 
For  Orpheus'  lute  could  soAen  steel  and  stone, 
Make  tigers  (asM,  and  huge  leviathans. 

BBAUrSARB. 

In  the  moral  application  gnttU  Is  always  employed 
in  the  good,  and  tame  in  the  bad  sense :  a  gentle  spirit 
needs  no  control ;  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the  will 
of  another :  a  lame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of  its 
own ;  it  is  alive  to  notiiing  but  submission ;  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  natural  liberty  to  have  genr 
ttoMss,  but  tameneat  is  the  accompaniment  of  shivery. 
The  same  distinction  marks  the  use  of  these  words 
when  applied  to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  language : 
gemtie  bespeaks  something  positively  good ;  (asm  be- 
speaks the  want  of  an  enential  good:  the  former  is 
allied  to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and  mean 
qualities  which  naturally  flow  from  the  compression 
or  destruction  of  energy  and  will  in  the  agent.  A 
'entle  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and  serves 
0  turn  away  wrath :  a  tame  expression  is  devoid  of 
ail  force  or  energy,  and  Hi  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  any  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  lo 
an  irriuble  and  conceited  temper,  it  Is  necessary  to  be 
gentle:  tame  expresBions  are  nowhere  such  striking 
deformities  as  in  a  poem  or  an  oration ;  '  Oentteneee 
stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  to 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshnesi  and  severity,  to 
pride  and  arrogance.'— BtAia.  '  Though  all  wanton 
provocations,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  are  to  be 
lUigently  avoided,  ibeie  is  no  less  danger  in  timid  oom- 
pUance  and  taais  resignation.'— Johnsom. 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 

Decile^  in  Latin  doctlis,  from  deeeo  to  teach,  Is  the 
Latin  term  for  ready  to  be  taught;  traetabU^  from  the 
Latin  trake  to  draw,  signifies  readv  to  be  drawn ;  and 
imctiU^  from  duco  to  lead,  ready  to  be  led. 

The  idea  of  submitUng  to  the  direcUons  of  another 
is  comprehended  In  the  sTanlAcation  of  all  these  terms: 
dsetlify  marks  the  disposiiion  to  conform  our  actions 
In  ail  particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  will ;  tractabUit^  and  ducttUtg  are  modes 
of  doeditjf,  the  former  in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the 
latter  In  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments:  do- 
taity  is  in  general  applied  to  the  ordinary  actions  of  Uie 
Ufb,  where  simply  the  will  is  concerned ; '  The  Persians 
are  not  whollv  void  of  martial  spirit ;  and  If  they  are 
not  naturally  brave,  they  are  at  least  extremely  decile, 
and  might  with  proper  discipline  be  made  excellent 
aoldiere.'— Sir  Wm.  Jones.  Tractabilit^  is  applicable 
to  poiius  of  conduct  In  which  the  Judgement  is  con- 
cerned ;  ductiliti  to  matters  in  which  the  character  is 
formed :  a  child  ought  to  be  decile  with  its  parents  at 
all  Uines.  A  person  ought  to  be  traciiAU  when  acting 
under  the  diiectiod  of  hla  superlonr ;  *  The  people,  with- 
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out  being  servile,  mnat  be  froffaMc.*— Boekb.    A 
young  person  ought  to  be  dnctHe  to  imbibe  good  prin- 
ciples: the  want  of  deeilUy  may  spring  from  a  defect 
in  the  dispoaition:    the  want  of  trmetmbleneee  may 
spring  either  from  a  defect  in  the  temper,  or  front  self- 
conceit;   the  want  of  ductility  lies  altogtitlier  in  a 
natural  stubbornness  of  character:  doctUfy,  being  atto- 
getlier  independent  of  tlie  judgement,  la  applicable  lo 
the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men ; 
Their  reindeer  form  their  riehes :  theae  their  tents, 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth, 
Supply  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups; 
Obi>equious  at  ihelr  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks.— Tvoicaoir. 
Tractableneee  and  dnetility  are  applicable  mostly  tt> 
thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes 
extended  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects:  the  ux  is  a 
docile  animal;   the  humWe  are  tractable;   youth  is 
ductiU;  'The  wiU  was  then  (before  the  faU)  dmeHle 
and  pliant  to  all  the  motlooa  of  right  reason.*— Sooth. 

FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PLIANT,  SUPPLE. 

Flexible^  in  Latin  JUxibilie,  from  JUeU  to  bend,  sig> 
nifles  able  lo  be  bent ;  pliabU  signifies  able  to  be  plied 
or  folded :  pliant^  ptwing,  bending,  or  fbldinK ;  supple, 
in  French  eouple,  from  the  inieoilve  syllable  aui  ana 
ply,  signifies  very  nliable. 

*  flexible  is  used  in  a  natural  or  moral  aenae ;  pliable 
in  the  familiar  and  natural  aenae  only;  pliant  in  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only:  what  can  be  beat 
in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  Jteaable;  what  can  be  bent 
as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  i»  pliable.  Supple,  whether 
In  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  Is  an  excess  of  plto' 
bUity;  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward,  lika 
osier  twig,  is  supple. 

In  the  moral  application,  JkxtMs  Is  Indefinite  both  Id 
decree  and  application ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in 
point  of  degree :  whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree of  pliabilHy;  and  suppleness,  a  great  avgne  of 
pliancy  or  pliabiUty:  it  applies  likewise  to  the  ontwaid 
actions,  lo  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  prhicipler; 


bat  pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  t6e  coo'duo 
dependent  upon  tlioae  principles;  suppisnass  lo  the 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.     A  ttmper  li 


Jtezible  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others ;  the 
person  or  character  Is  pltant  when  It  ia  formed  or 
moulded  easily  at  the  will  of  another ;  a  person  li 
supple  who  makes  his  actions  and  hie  mannen  bead' 
according  to  the  vary  big  humours  of  another:  the  flnt 
belongs  to  one  in  a  superlour  station  who  yields  to  the 
wishes  of  the  applicant ;  the  latter  two  belong  to  aquab 
or  inferiours  who  yieM  lo  tbe  Influence  of  otbers^ 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  lo 
circitmMances ;  when  it  ahorteae  the  duration  of  re- 
tenunems  It  produces  a  happy  eflbet ;  but  JUxibiMy  la 
not  a  respectable  trait  in  a  master  or  a  judge,  who  ooght 
to  be  guided  by  higher  motives  than  what  tbe  mo- 
menury  Impulse  of  feeling  eiawgeatbs:  pUamcp  is  very 
commendable  In  youtli,  when  it  leads  them  to  yield  lo 
the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  experienced;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  mote  eaqr  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  artful  and  vidoaa:  si^pbmeae  is 
in  no  case  good,  ft>r  it  isjloxibility  either  In  Indifferent 
matters,  or  such  aa  are  expreasly  bad.  A  good-natured 
man  iaJUxible  ;  a  weak  and  tboughileaa  Bwn  la  pliant; 
a  parasite  is  supple. 

FlexibiUty  b  frequent^  a  weakneaa,  bot  aever  a 
vice;  it  always  consults  the  taste  of  otbera,  sometimes 
to  iu  own  inconvenience,  and  often  In  opposition  to  its 
judiement;  'Forty-four  is  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
begins  less  eaaiiv  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will 
to  grow  less  /ntfrff.*— Johnsok.  Pliancy  Is  ofiea 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice;  it  idways  yields  for  in 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  In  oppnaklon  lo  its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong:  '  As  for  the  bending  and 
forming  the  mind,  we  shouM  doubtleas  do  our  utmost 
to  render  ft  pltsAie,  and  by  no  means  stllT  and  refrac- 
tory.*—Baoom.  *The  future  Is  pliant  and  dKrttlr.'— 
JoBHSON.  Supplenees  Is  always  a  vice,  bot  never  a 
weaknees ;  it  aeeka  Iu  gratlflcalion  in  the  ii^iiry  of 
another  by  flattering  his  passions;  'Charles  I.  wanted 
supplenees  and  dexterity  in  give  way  to  the  ei.eraacb- 
menis  of  a  popular  assembly.*— Hpmb.  Flexibiliim  fai 
opposed  to  flrmaeaa ;  pUmney  to  aieadUiaas;  suppleAaa 


•  Vide  Bottbaud :  "  Flexible,  aoapUe,  dodie.* 
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TO  ALLAY,  BOOTH,  AFPEASE,  ASSUAGE, 
MITIGATE. 

To  allay  is  compounded  of  al  or  ac2,  and  latf  to  lay 
lo  or  by,  signifying  to  lay  a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate  it ; 
90otk  probably  comes  from  «vm<,  which  is  in  Swedish 
«M,  Low  German,  &«.  «0£,  and  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  ntO  to  aJlure,  invite,  compose ;  ap- 
ptate^  In  French  a^paiser,  Is  compounded  of  an  or  ad 
and  paix  peace,  signifying  to  quiet ;  assuage  u  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  and  tntagA,  from  ttie  Latin  ^ttiwi, 
perfect  of  smadso  to  persuade,  stgnlfylng  to  treat  with 
geatleneas,  or  to  render  easy ;  mitigaU,  from  the  Latin 
wdtU  gentle,  signiflea  to  malce  gentle  or  easy  to  be 
borne. 

All  these  terms  Indicate  a  lessening  of  aoroetbing 
palnAit.  In  a  physical  sense  a  pain  is  allayed  by  an 
immediate  application ;  it  is  soothed  by  aflbrdlng  ease 
and  comlbrt  in  other  respects,  and  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  pain.  Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed; 
*  Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  6at  for 
an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay^  but  to  ex- 
cite it.' — Addisos.  Extreme  hunger  la  appsasad ; 
The  rest 

Tliey  cut  in  legs  and  fillets,  for  the  feast. 

Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  theyapptase. 

Drtdkn 
A  panishment  or  sentence  fa  miiigaUd; 

I  undertook 
Before  thee,  and,  not  repenting,  tliia  obtatai 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigaU  tlieir  dooni. 

MlLTOH. 

In  a  moralsenae  one  aUays  what  to  AlrTld  and  vehe- 


If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  la  this  war,  aUay  them. 

SHAK8PKA.RK. 

One  sooths  what  is  distressed :  *  Natnre  has  given  all 
the  little  arts  of  socihtng  and  blandishii^  to  the  fe- 
male-'— Addison.  One  ajrpeases  what  is  tumultuous 
and  boisterous ;  '  Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased^  and 
the  triple-beaded  dog  laid  asleep,  but  ^neas  makes 
bifl  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.' — Addison. 
One  assuages  grief  or  afflictions ;  *  If  I  can  any  way 
€ssuags  private  inflammations,  or  allay  publick  fer- 
noents,  I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  the  utmost  en- 
deavoiirs.' — Addison.  One  mitigates  pains,  or  what 
ia  rigorous  and  severe ;  'All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  l)ow 
that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  mUigated.'^ 
HwoKBR.  Nothing  is  so  ciUculated  to  aUay  the  fervour 
of  a  distempered  imagination,  as  prayer  and  religious 
niediution :  religion  has  every  thing  in  it  which  can 
sooth  a  wounded  conscience  by  presenting  it  with  the 
hope  of  pardon,  that  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  alving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  assuage  the  bitterest 
griefs  by  affording  us  the  brightest  prospect  of  fUture 


TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVE. 

JSOeviats^  in  Latin  allsviatus^  participle  of  attevio. 
to  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  arf,  and 
leva  to  lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  mailing  leas ; 
reHevsy  from  the  Latin  relsvsy  is  re  and  levo  to  ttd  up, 
iiignifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  \\  leas  burdensome  ; 
a  necessity  is  reUsoed  by  supplying  what  is  wanted. 
Alleviate  respects  our  internal  feelings  only ;  relieve 
our  external  circumstancea.  That  alleviates  which 
aflforda  ease  and  comfort ;  that  relieves  which  removes 
the  pain,  ft  Is  no  alleviaiion  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling 
miml,  to  reflect  that  otiiers  undergo  the  same  sufler- 
hig:  '  Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  exiln- 
nifshed,  wonid  men  alleviate  the  general  corse  they 
He  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compassion,  benevo- 
tonce,  and  humanity.'— Addison.  A  change  of  posi- 
tion to  a  considerable  relief  lo  an  invalid,  wearied 
with  conflneroent ; 

Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
From  death  ahme  ahe  eeeks  her  last  relief. 

Drtdim.  , 

Oondotenoe  and  qrmpathy  tend  greatly  to  alleviale 
dn  auArtnfi  of  our  feltow-creatuxes ;  it  to  an  eseeniial 


part  of  the  Christianas  duty  to  relime  the  wanto  of  lito 
indigent  neighbour. 

APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET,  STILL. 

Appease,  v.  TV  allay;  calm,  in  French  calmer ^  from 
almus  fair,  signifies  to  make  fair ;  pacify^  in  Latin 
paeifico,  compounded  ,af  pax  and  /aew,  signifies  to 
make  peaoe  or  peaceable;  quiet',  in  Freucb  quiets 
Latin  quietus^  from  quits  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest; 
still,  stgnifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  is  to  put  an  end  toa  iriolent  motion  ;  to 
calm  is  to  produce  a  great  tranoiiiliity.  *  The  wind  to 
appeassd;  the  sea  to  calmed,  with  r(«gard  to  persons 
it  Is  necessary  to  appease  those  wlx>  are  in  transports 
of  passion,  and  to  calm  those  who  are  in  troublBi 
anxiety,  or  apprehension. 

Appease  respects  matters  of  force  or  violence; 
A  lofty  city  by  my  hand  is  rais'd, 
Pygmalion  puntoh'd,  and  my  lord  appeased. 

DaTDEM. 

Calm  respects  matters  of  inquietude  and  distress; 
All-powerful  harmony,  that  can  assuage 
And  caba  the  sorrows  of  the  pbrensied  wretch. 
Marsh. 
One  to  appeased  by  a  sobrntosive  behaviour,  and 
calmed  by  the  removal  of  danger. 

Pacify  corresponds  to  appease^  and  quiet  to  eoisi. 
In  sense  they  are  the  same,  but  in  application  they 
differ.  Appease  and  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  importance ;  padfy  and  quiet  may  be  ap- 
plied to  those  or  a  more  familiar  nature.  The  uneasy 
humours  of  a  child  are  pacified,  or  its  groundless  feara 
are  quieted. 

Still  to  a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  fbrmer 
terms;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave  or  poetick  style. 
It  to  an  onomatopcJa  for  restraining  or  putting  to  si 
lence  that  which  Is  noisy  and  boisterous ; 
My  breath  can  stiU  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  si^elHng  sea. 
And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.— BrauMont 


PEACE,  aUIET,  CALM,  TKANaUILLITY. 

Peats,  In  Latin  pax,  may  either  come  ftom  paeiia 
an  agreement  or  compact  which  pmducea  peace,  or  it 
may  be  connected  with  pausa,  and  the  Greek  ira^w  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  action  and 
commotion  enters  into  the  idea  of  peace ;  quiet,  in 
Latin  vuietus,  probably  from  Kdpai  to  lie  down,  sign! 
fies  8  lying  posture  which  best  promotes  fuiet;  calm 
signifies  the  state  of  being  calm ;  traneuiUuy,  in  liatin 
tranquUlitas,  from  tranquiilus,  that  to,  trans,  the  in- 
tensive syllable,  and  quillus  or  quietus,  signifies  alto* 
gather  or  exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general  application,  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  the  othen ;  It  re- 
epectfl  either  communities  or  individuals ;  but  ^et  re- 
spects only  individuato  or  small  communities.  Nations 
are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  quiet;  persona  or  fami 
lies  may  have  both  peace  and  quitt.  Peace  Implies  an 
exempHon  from  jmblick  or  private  broils ;  fuiet  im- 
plies a  freedom  from  noise  or  interruption.  Every 
woll-dtopoaed  fbmily  strives  to  be  at  peace  with  Ita 
neighbours,  and  every  aflfectionate  family  will  natvrally 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  peace  among  all  its 
members;  'A  fal«e  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  publick  enemy,  and  a  dtotnrber  of  the  peace  or  man- 
kind.'—South.  The  quiet  of  a  neighliourhood  h  one 
of  its  first  recommendations  as  a  place  of  residence ; 
'A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  discompose  the  quiet  of  a 
whole  family.'— SoiiTH. 

Peace  and  quiet,  in  regard  to  individuals,  have  like 
wise  a  reference  to  the  Internal  stale  of  the  mind ;  but 
the  fonner  expresses  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  lauer  its  transitory  condition.  Serious  mat 
lers  only  can  disturb  our  peace;  trivial  matters  may 
disturb  our  quiet :  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peaee  of  a 
good  conscience ;  'Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure 
inward  peace  than  oiuward  ease,  to  be  moff*  careful 
to  avoid  everlasting  torments  than  light  afniftion.'- 
TiLLOTsoN.  The  best  of  men  may  have  unavoidaMo 
carea  and  anxieties  which  disturb  hto  quiet  : 

•  Vide  Abbe  Ginrd :  "  Appatoer,  calmer.** 
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Indulgent  fulef ,  pow*r  serene, 
Motlier  of  p«a£«,  and  Joy,  and  love.— Huohm. 
There  can  be  no  peace  where  a  inan*a  passions  are  per- 
petually engaged  in  a  conflict  with  each  other ;  tliere 
can  be  no  quiet  where  a  man  ia  embariaased  in  hia 
pecuniary  allhin. 

Calm  is  a  species  of  qmety  which  respects  olyects  in 
the  natural  or  the  moral  wwld ;  it  indicates  the  ab- 
sence of  violent  motion,  as  well  as  violent  noise ;  it  is 
that  state  which  more  immediately  succeeds  a  state  of 
agitation.  As  storms  at  sea  are  frequently  preceded 
OS  well  as  succeeded,  by  a  dead  eo/si,  so  political 
storms  have  likewise  their  eatau  which  are  their  at- 
tendants, if  not  their  precursors ;  '  Cheerfulness  ban- 
ishes ail  anxious  care  and  discontent,  sooths  and  com- 
poses the  passions,  and  Iteeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual 
Mim.'— Addison.  Peoc«,  quiH^  and  calm  have  all  re- 
spect to  the  state  contrary  to  their  own ;  they  are  pro- 
perly cessations  either  from  strife,  f^om  disturbance,  or 
flrom  agitation  and  tumult  TVoiif  wiUity,  on  the  other 
band,  is  taJten  more  absolutely :  it  expresses  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  the  present  moment,  independently 
of  what  goes  before  or  ailer ;  it  is  scHnetlmes  applicable 
to  society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and  sometimes 
to  the  mind.  The  troMquiUiiy  of  the  state  cannot  be 
preserved  unless  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be 
upheld ;  the  tranquiUitg  of  the  ahr  and  of  aU  the  sui^ 
rounding  objects  is  one  tiling  which  gives  the  country 
lis  peculiar  charms;  the  tramqMiUityot  the  mind  in 
the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  degree  of  religious  fervour;  *By  a 
patient  acquiescence  under  painAil  events  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a  tranpuUUy  of 
temper.'— CUMBBBI.A.HD. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other:  people  are  peaeeahle  as  they  are  disposed 
to  promote  peace  in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  private 
relations;  tliey  are  quiets  inasmuch  as  they  absuln 
from  every  loud  expression,  or  are  exempt  (kom  any 
commotion  in  themselves:  they  are  coim, inasmuch  as 
th^  are  exempt  from  the  commotion  which  at  any 

gven  moment  rages  around  them ;  they  are  tranquil^ 
osmuch  as  they  e^Joy  an  entire  exemption  from  every 
thing  which  can  discompose.  A  town  is  ptaecabU  as 
respects  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants;  it  Is  qnict^ 
as  respects  Its  external  clreumstances,  or  (Veedom  from 
bustle  and  noise:  an  evening  is  calm  wlien  the  air  is 
■uUed  into  a  particular  stillness,  which  is  not  interrupt- 
ed by  any  loud  sounds:  ascene  is  tranquil  which  com- 
bines every  thing  calculated  to  sooth  the  spirits  to  rest. 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFICK. 
PeaccabU  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
peace,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  l>om  strife  or  con- 
test (v.  Peace) ;  but  peaceful  Is  used  In  Its  improper 
sense,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  agitation  or 
commotion.  Persons  or  things  are  peaceable;  thinss, 
particularly  In  Uie  higher  style,  nre peaceful:  a  famUy 
is  designated  as  peaceable^  in  regard  to  Its  inhabitants ; 
*I  know  that  mypeaeeabU  disposition  already  gives 
me  a  vary  ill  figure  here*  (at  Kaii8bou).~Li.DY  W. 
MoMTAoua.  A  house  Is  designated  as  a  peaceful 
abode,  as  it  is  remote  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a 
multitude ; 

Btill  as  the  peaceful  vnUa  of  ancient  night, 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bum  in  tombs. 

Bbasspbarb. 
Pacifick  signifies  either  making  ssocs,  or  disposed  to 
make  peace^  and  is  apirfied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage  In 
quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  are  paeifick  if  we  wish  to 
Keep  peace,  or  make  peace,  between  others.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  la  mostly  employed  for  Individnal  or 
privatecoDcems,  and  pacifick  most  properly  for  national 
concerns :  subjeets  ought  to  be  peaceaUe^  and  monarehs 
pae^k;  *The  mostpeacefau  way  for  you,  if  you  do 
Uke  a  thief,  is  to  let  blm  show  hlnuielf,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.'— Sbakspbabb.  *The  tragical  and 
untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to  all 
paciJUk  measures  with  regard  loSootland'.-RoBE&TSOR. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 
Csim,  V.  To  appeaee;  eempoeed,  trova  the  verb  essi- 
peee,  marks  tlie  slate  of  being  ccmpoeed ;  padcolUcUd. 
A<om  ctftteei,  the  state  of  being  sfttectfld. 


These  terms  agree  In  apresalng  a  state:  but  mJsi 
respects  the  state  of  the  feeilngs,  compoaed  the  stale  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  collected  tiie  stateof  the 
thoughts  more  particularly. 

Calmnecs  Is  peculiarly  requisite  In  seaaons  of  distress, 
and  amid  scenes  of  horror ;  eon^foaure.  In  moments 
of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult ;  ceUectedneee^  in  moments 
of  danger.  Calmneee  is  the  companion  of  foitltnde; 
no  one  whosd"  spirits  are  easily  diaturlMsd  can  have 
strength  to  bear  misfortune:  ctmpoeure  is  an  attendant 
upon  clearness  of  understandli^ ;  no  one  cun  express 
himself  wlUi  perspicuity  whose  thoughts  are  any  way 
deranged:  eelleetedmeee  Is  requisite  for  a  determined 
promptitude  of  action ;  no  one  can  be  expected  to  act 
promptly  who  cannot  think  fixedly. 

It  would  argue  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  be  calm  on 
some  occaslona,  when  the  best  aflectiona  of  our  nature 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial ; 

'T  is  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep, 
When  most  provokM,  our  reason  calm  and  clear. 
Thohsoh. 
Compeeedmeee  of  mind  associated  with  tliedeiectkmof 


Giilt,  evinces  a  hardened  conscience,  aiul  an  i 
lity   to  shame;  *A  moping  lover  would  gn 
pleasant  fellow  by  that  time  lia  had  rid  thrice  i 


the  island  ^Anticyra) ;  and  a  hali^brained  rake,  after  a 
short  stay  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  eempeeed, 
grave,  worthy  gentleman.'— Stbblb.  OeUectcdmeea  of 
mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  pieserva- 
tion  of  some  persons'  lives,  in  moments  of  the  most 

Be  collected, 
No  mc  " 


CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

Calm,v.  Tb  appeaee:  pladd.  In  haAn pladdms,  flfXD 
plaeeo  to  please,  signifies  the  state  of  being  pleased,  oi 
Dne  from  uneasiness :  eerene.  In  Ladn  eeremue^  eomn 
most  probably  from  the  Greek  itp^  peace,  sigiDifying 
a  state  of  peace. 

Calm  and  eerene  are  applied  to  the  elements ;  pUeid 
only  to  the  mind.  Calmmeee  respects  only  the  sute  of 
the  winds,  serem'tf  that  of  the  air  and  heavens:  the 
weather  is  calm  when  it  Is  free  from  agitatioii :  it  is 
eerene  when  free  ftom  noise  and  vapour.  Calm  re- 
spects the  total  absence  of  all  perturbation ;  placid  the 
ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind ;  eerene  cleaniess 
and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular  agitation  of  the 
wind  is  succeeded  by  a  esirn,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusnal  emrvescence  has  beau  produced,  it 
commonly  subsides  into  a  calm; 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  Jarring  winda 
Throw  up  the  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  ■ 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
My  soul  will  be  as  eolm.— Smith. 
Placidity  and  eerenity  have  more  that  is  even  and  regu 
lar  In  them ;  they  are  Dositlvely  what  they  are.  Cairn 
is  a  temporary  state  of  the  feelings ;  placid  and  eercae 
are  habits  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  cairn  stale ; 
but  a  placid  and  serene  temper.  Placidity  1m  mote  x^ 
a  natural  gift;  serenity  Is  acquired:  people  with  not 
very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling  will  evinee 
placidity ;  they  are  pleased  with  all  that  passes  inwardly 
or  outwardly ;  '  PUeid  and  soothing  is  the  remembrance 
of  a  Ife  passed  with  quiet,  innocence,  and  elegance.'- 
Stbblb.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  eematy  of 
mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of  God's  rood  providence, 
which  checks  all  ImpatleMce,  softens  down  every  aspe- 
rity of  humour,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to  the  feel- 
ings :  *  Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulaeiB 
himself  those  considerations  which  may  give  him  b 
serentif  of  mhxi.'— Addison. 

EASE,  aUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

JCoee  comes  Immediately  fhmi  the  French  ai»4  glad 
and  that  fl-om  the  Greek  di^  young,  fresh ;  ^et, 
In  Latin  quietus,  comes  probably  from  the  Greek 
fcifitai  to  lie  down,  signifying  a  lying  posture;  rcet^  in 
German  roet,  comes  ftom  the  Latin  re»r«  to  atand 
still  or  make  a  halt;  repeee  cooMs  ftom  tbe  Ladn 
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rqiMw,  perfect  of  rtpmo  to  plaee  hock,  tignifylng  tbe 
Btai«  of  placing  one's  delf  backward  or  downwara. 

The  ioea  of  a  inotionleaB  atate  la  commou  lo  all  tbeae 
tenoa:  ««<  and  ^iH  respect  action  on  itae  body;  rwl 


and  rep—  respect  the  actJon  of  the  body :  we  are  «««y 
'■eed  from  any  external  agency  that  la 
'e  mi  or  nfo»t  when  tbe  bodj 
iooger  in  motion. 


or  quiet  when  freed  from  any  external  agency  thai 
painful ;  we  have  re* t  or  npoM  when  tbe  body  ia  no 


£m«  denotea  an  exemption  firom  any  painful  agency 
in  general;  fiiaet  denotaa  an  exemption  ftom  that  in 
particular,  which  noiae,  dlaturbance,  or  the  violenca  of 
ocliers  may  cause;  we  are  «a«|r  or  at  «•«««  when  the 
body  Is  in  a  poaiure  agreeable  U»  itaelf,  or  when  no  chr- 
cuiiijacent  object  preaaes  unequally  upon  it:  we  are 
quiet  when  there  ia  an  agreeable  stillness  around :  our 
€a»e  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  external 
causes;  our  fuitt  Is  most coauaonty  disturbed  bv  ex- 
ternal objects;  we  may  have  ca4«  ftom  pain,  bodily  or 
nieuial ;  we  have  quia  at  tbe  will  of  those  around  ua : 
a  sick  person  is  ofien  far  fh>m  eqjoying  «•«#,  although 
be  may  have  ilie  good  fortune  to  eiyoy  the  most  perfect 
quiet:  a  man's  mind  Is  often  wuasy  from  its  own 
faulty  constitution;  it  suffers  fVequent  di$qMut%dM 
from  tbe  vexailoua  tempenof  others:  let  a  roan  be  in 
ever  such  M«y  circumstances,  he  may  still  expect  to 
meet  with  di»qm»twie»  in  his  deallnga  with  tbe  world : 
wealth  and  contentment  are  tbe  great  promoiere  of 
ease; 

fiy  ihia  we  plainly  view  the  two  Impoatbomea 

That  choke  a  kingdom's  welfare ;  «a«e  and  waoton- 
nem.— BaAVXOMT  axu  Plbtohkr. 
Betirement  ia  tbe  moal  friendly  to  quut : 

But  Msf  quia,  a  secure  retreat. 

A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  hoi 


)w  to  cheat, 
wncrble 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happlneia.~I>BTi>BN. 


With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 

"■   ■ 'neia.~DBT 


'  Rest  simply  denotea  the  ceasatlon  of  motion ;  repose 
la  that  species  of  rest  which  is  agreeable  after  labour ; 
vrerest  aa  circumstances  require;  In  this  sense,  our 
Creator  Is  said  to  have  rested  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion ;  *  Like  tbe  sun,  It  had  light  and  agHlty ;  it  knew 
no  rest  but  In  motion,  no  quiet  but  In  activity.'— Sooth. 
Repose  Is  a  circumstance  of  necessity ;  tbe  weary  seek 
repose;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom  it  is  not 


I  all  the  livekmg  dav 
Conome  in  roeditalion  deep,  reduae 
From  human  convene;  nor  at  abot  of  eve 
BiOoy  rfpMS.— PaiLura. 
We  may  rest  in  astanding  poatore ;  we  can  reposecmlj 
In  a  lying  position ;  tbe  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out 
could  not  find  rest  for  tbe  sole  of  its  foot ;  aoldiera  who 
are  botiy  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  take  repose :  the  night  is  the  Ume  for  rest ; 
(te  pillow  is  the  place  for  reposo.     Rest  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  thinsi  and  persona ; 
The  peaceftd  peaaant  to  tbe  wara  la  preaa*d, 
Tbe  fieMa  lie  fUlow  in  Inglorious  resU—DRYVM, 
may  be  emptoyed  figuratively  in  tbe 


Nor  can  the  tortur*d  wave  bere  find  repose. 
But  rAgIng  still  amki  the  sbany  rocks, 
Now  taiSea o'er  tbe acatter'dftagmenta. 

Tbomsok. 


EASE,  EASINESS,  FAdLTTY,  UGHTNESB; 

Ease,  (v.  Ease)  denotea  either  the  abstract  atate  of 
a  peraon  or  quality  of  a  thing;  easimess,  ftom  Muy, 
vicatfying  having  ease,  denotea  aimply  an  abstract 
qnali^  which  serves  to  cbaracterixe  ibe  thing :  a  per- 
son enjoys  ease,  or  be  baa  an  easinsss  oT  dIapMition : 
•Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  aaedentary 
and  inacUve  bablt^-Jomsoif.  *Hfai  yielding  unto 
then  toi  one  thing  might  happily  pot  them  in  hope,  that 
Ume  would  bncA  tbe  like  easinsss  of  eomteacending 
Itorittn  unto  them.*— Hoona.  Ease  la  said  of  that 
which  la  borne,  or  that  which  iadone;  eastnsss  wad 
■faeilHw,  from  the  Latin  faeiUs  eaay,  moat  commonly  of 
that  whkh  is  to  be  done ;  tbe  fbrmer  In  application  to 
tlie  thing  aa  before,  the  latter  either  to  the  person  or  the 
thing :  we  speak  of  the  easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a 
peraon'a  /acOiZy  In  dotaig  It ;  we  Judge  of  tbe  easiness 


of  a  thing  by  comparing  It  with  othen  more  dlAealt; 
'  Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  disappoint 
ment  than  anticipated  judgement,  concerning  tbe  easi- 
ness or  difficulty  of  any  undertaking.'— Johnson.  We 
Judge  of  a  person's  faeility  by  comparing  him  with 
others,  who  are  less  skilful ;  *  Every  one  must  have  re- 
marked tbe  faeUitjf  with  which  tbe  kindnesa  alt  otliera 
is  sometimea  calned  by  thoae  to  whom  he  never  couM 
have  imparted  bia  own.'— Johnson. 
Ease  and  lightness  are  botli  aaid  of  what  ia  to  be 
ime ;  tbe  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  In  a  particu- 
lar sense.  Whatever  preaaes  in  any  form  la  not  easy  ; 
that  which  preaaea  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  light :  a 
coat  may  be  «asf  fhim  its  make;  it  can  be  light  only 
from  its  texture.  A  work  Is  msv  which  requires  no 
great  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind ;  *■  Tbe  service  of 
God,  in  the  solemn  aaaembly  of  aalnta.  Is  a  work, 
though  M£«,  yet  withal  very  weighty,  and  of  great 
respect*— HooKia.  A  work  ia  light  which  requirea 
no  effort  of  tlM  body; 
Well  pleaa'd  were  all  bia  fHends,  tbe  task  waa  Ugkt, 
The  fbtber,  mother,  daughter,  tbey  invite. 

Drtdkm. 
Tbe  same  diatlnctkNi  exists  between  their  deri vati vea, 
to  ease,faeHitate,  and  lighten  ;  lo  eass  is  to  makeeMf 
or  free  from  pain,  as  to  ease  a  peiaon  of  bia  labour ;  to 
faeiUtate  is  to  render  a  thing  more  practicable  or  leaa 
difficult,  as  to  faeililate  a  person's  progress ;  to  lighten 
to  to  take  off  an  exceaaive  weight,  aa  to  lighten  a  per- 
aoDli  burdena. 


EAST,  READY. 

Easf  (v.  Ease,  easinees)  algnlflca  bere  a  freedom 
firom  oMructlon  In  oaraelvea ,  reaiif,  In  German  btreit, 
Latin  paratus,  algnlfiea  prepared. 

Eaty  marka  the  freedom  of  being  done ;  reo^  tbe 
diapositton  or  willingneas  to  do;  tbe  former  teikn 
mostly  to  tbe  thing  or  tbe  manner,  the  latter  to  the 
person :  tbe  thing  to  sasp  to  be  done ;  the  person  to 
ready  to  do  it :  itls  easy  to  make  professions  of  friend- 
ship in  the  ardour  of  the  moment ;  but  every  one  to 
not  readg  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferea  with 
lito  convenience  or  Interest. 

Aa  epithets,  both  are  oppoeed  to  difficult,  but  agree* 
ably  to  the  above  explanation  of  tbe  terms ;  tbe  fbnnei 
denotes  a  fVeedom  from  such  dtfBcuitlea  or  obstacles 
as  He  in  the  namra  of  the  thing  Itself;  tbe  latter  an 
exemption  from  such  aa  lie  In  the  temper  and  cbaradei 
of  tbe  person ;  hence  we  say  a  person  to  easy  of  acceas 
whoae  situation,  rank,  emplovmenls,  or  clrcumstancea, 
do  not  prevent  blm  from  admitting  others  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  ne  Is  readp  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws  no 
obattclea  In  the  way,  when  be  lends  a  wliling  ear  to 
what  to  said.  So  likewise  a  taak  to  said  to  be  easy;  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  p«rBon*s  reply,  to  be  ready :  a  young 
man  who  baa  birth  and  fortune,  wit  and  accompllah. 
menta,  will  find  an  easy  admittance  Into  any  ctreto ; 
*  An  easy  manner  of  conversation  to  the  moat  deslrabto 
quality  e  man  can  have.'— SrsiLa.  Tbe  very  nama 
of  a  lavottrite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  Iba 
works  to  which  it  may  be  affixed ; 

The  scorpion,  readv  to  receive  thy  laws, 
Tlelda  half  his  region  and  contracto  hto  claws. 
Dbtdir. 

When  uaed  adverbially,  ther  bear  the  same  relatton 
to  each  other.  A  man  to  said  to  comprehend  easiiy, 
who  fVom  whatever  caose  finds  the  tnlng  easy  to  be 
comprehended ;  be  pardona  readOy  who  baa  a  temper 
rso^  to  pardon. 


TO  HECLINE,  KEPOSE. 

To  recliiM  is  to  lean  back ;  tonp«s«totoplaoeoiie*e' 
aelf  back :  he  wbo  reeUttes  reposes  ;  but  we  may  re 
dine  without  reposing:  when  we  teeUns  we  pat  oar- 
selves  into  a  paillcalar  poaltlon ; 

For  eonaolation  on  bis  friend  r«c/fii*tf.— Faloonbb. 

When  we  repass  we  pat  ooiaelveB  into  that  poahlea 

which  will  be  moat  easy ; 

I  first  awak'd,  and  fbund  mj'self  r^os*i 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers.— BfiLTOK 


3§4 


ENGLISH  STNONTME8. 


HABD,  DIFFICULT,  ARDUOUS. 
Hard  Is  here  taken  In  the  improper  wnse  of  trouble 
cawed,  and  paimilakep.  In  which  aense  it  Is  a  much 
itronKer  term  than  ajfUrtU^  which,  from  the  Latin 
i^fidlia^  compounded  of  the  privative  ii»  and  faeilis^ 
■Ignitta  merely  mn  easy.    Hard  is  therefore  positive, 
and  difieult  negative.    A  difieuU  task  cannot  be  got 
through  without  exertion,  but  a  kard  task  requires 
great  exertion.     J^ifieult  is  applicable  to  all  trivial 
iteiters  which  call  for  a  more  than  usual  portion  eltlier 
of  labour  or  thought ;  *  As  Swift's  years  increased,  his 
fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and 
bis  deafness  made  conversation  di^UvIc.*— Johnson. 
Hmrd  Is  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  the  highest 
fenpoftance,  and  accompanied  with  circumstances  that 
eaU  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  every  power; 
Antignnes,  with  kisses,  often  tried 
To  beg  tifis  present  In  his  beauty's  pride, 
When  youth  and  love  are  kard  to  be  denied. 

Drydbn. 
li  la  a  di/Uult  matter  to  get  admlttaaca  iolo  aome  cir- 
clea  of  society ;  It  Is  a  kard  matter  to  find  societies 
that  are  select :  it  is  dimaiU  to  decide  between  two 
flne  paintings  which  is  the  finest ;  It  Is  a  kard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
A  child  mnaUy  finds  it  digUuU  to  learn  his  letters : 
there  are  many  passages  In  classical  writers  which  are 
A«rd  to  be  understood  by  the  learned. 

jirdu»u*f  In  Latin  arduus  lofty,  from  ordes  tO 
bam,  because  flame  ascends  upwards,  denotes  set  on 
Idgh  or  out  of  reach  except  by  great  efforts ;  ardmatta 
expresses  a  high  degree  of  dificmUp,  What  is  difieuU 
requires  only  the  dOTorts  of  ordinary  powers  to  sur- 


Whalever  melting  metals  can  eonsptre, 
Or  breathing  beltows,  or  the  forming  fire, 
k  fteely  yours :  yotur  anxious  fears  remove, 
And  think  no  task  is  difieuU  lo  iove.~Dayi»«. 
Bat  what  Is  ardrnmu  Is  set  above  the  reach  of  common 
latallect,  and  demands  the  utmost  stretch  of  power 
both  physical  and  menial ;  *  The  translation  of  Homer 
was  an  vduous  undertaking,  and  the  translator  en- 
tered upon  it  with  a  candid  eon/lBsaion  that  be  was 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  Justice  to  Homer.*— Ccir- 
MRI.AND.    A  child  may  have  a  d^fieaU  exereM  which 
he  cannot  perform  without  labour  and  attention :  the 
man  who  strives  to  remove  the  diffienlties  of  learners 
nnderukes  an  ardmou*  task.    It  Is  difietdi  to  conquer 
our  own  passions :  it  Is  ardnmu  to  eontrol  the  unruly 
and  eoDtemUng  wills  of  others. 

HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 
What  Is  Acrd  Is  not  common,  and  In  that  respect 
tcmrta:  hence  the  Idea  of  unfrequency  assimilates 
these  terms  both  in  signification  and  application.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  used  Indlflbrentiy ;  but  where 
the  Mea  of  practicability  predominates,  kardly  seems 
most  proper ;  and  where  the  Mea  of  frequency  predo- 
minates, aeareelf  seems  preferalile.  One  can  kardlf 
Judge  of  a  person's  features  by  a  single  and  partial 
glance ;'  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in  India, 
to  be  ftee  ftom  a  bad  digestion,  the  "morbus  llti>rato- 
rum,"  far  which  there  Is  kmrdlw  any  remedy  but  ab- 
stinence ftom  food,  literary  and  culfnary.'— Sia  Wm. 
Jones.  We  acareelw  ever  see  men  lay  aside  their 
vices  from  a  thoroucn  conviction  of  their  enormity ; 
'  In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  [the  Congress 
of  the  Hague],  to  which  Europe  has  perhaps  tcarealp 
seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance 
against  Lewis.'— Johnson.  But  in  gtneral  sentences 
ft  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  kardtf  one  lo  a 
thousand,  or  tearedf  oae  in  a  thousand,  would  form 
iueh  a  eondusioD. 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  BUCOOUR,  RELIEVE. 
Heipt  in  Saxon  kehan^  German  kelfen^  probably 
eomes  from  the  Greek  d^X«*  to  do  good  to ;  offnst,  in 
Latin  astista^  or  ad  and  tiisto,  signifies  to  place  one's 
aeir  by  another  an  as  to  give  him  our  strength ;  aid, 
In  Latin  adjuvc,  tiiat  Is,  the  intensive  svllable  ad  and 
Juvo^  sicnilies  to  profit  towards  a  spedfick  end :  «vc- 
eaur^  In  Latin  sacearro,  signifies  to  run  to  the  lielp  of 
•o?  one ;  rtUeve^  v.  Tt  alUoiaU. 


The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  advantage  «f 
another  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Help  is  the 
geiierick  term ;  tiie  rest  speciflck :  keip  may  be  lObstJ 
tutcd  for  the  otiiers,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
would  not  be  applicable.  The  first  three  are  empkiyed 
either  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to  remove  an  evil ; 
the  two  latter  only  to  remove  an  evil.  We  kefy  a 
person  to  prosecute  his  work,  or  kelp  him  out  of  a 
dHAculty ;  we  atntt  in  order  to  forward  a  scheme,  or 
we  a»*i*t  a  person  in  the  time  of  his  embarrassmem; 
we  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  make  bis 
escape ;  we  attceaur  a  person  who  is  in  danger ;  we 
reUme  him  in  time  of  distress.  To  Ae/ji  and  astist 
respect  pergonal  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labour :  one  servant  kefys 
another  by  taking  a  part  in  his  employment;  one 
author  as*i»tM  another  In  tiie  composition  of  his  work. 
We  kelp  up  a  person'*  foad^  we  aaaiet  him  to  rise  when 
he  has  Ibllen  :  we  speak  of  a  kelper  or  a  kelpmaJU  in 
mechanical  employments,  of  an  a»n§tant  to  a  pro- 
fessional man ; 

Their  strength  united  best  may  ktip  to  bear.— Port. 

*T  is  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 

Each  other  to  a$»iBt  In  what  they  can. — Dshham. 

To  aatiat  and  tad  are  used  for  servleea  directly  or 
indirectly  performed ;  but  a»»i»t  is  said  only  of  indl* 
viduals,  aid  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as  lndivl> 
duals.  One  friend  auiett  aootlier  with  his  puree,  with 
his  counsel,  his  interest,  and  the  like ;  *  She  no  sooner 
yielded  to  adulterv,  but  she  agreed  to  aaaiat  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband.'— BaowNi.  One  peiano  aids 
another  in  carrying  on  a  scheme  ,*  or  one  king,  or  nalkw, 
Olds  another  with  armies  and  subsidies; 

Your  private  right,  should  impious  power  Invade, 

The  peera  of  Iliiaca  woukl  rise  In  auL— Popk. 
We  come  to  the  asmsIoiics  of  a  person  when  be  has 
met  with  an  accident ;  we  eome  to  his  aid  when  000* 
tending  against  numben.    Jlanstance  is  given,  aid  is 
sent. 

To  aueeamr  is  a  species  of  Immediate  oMnstaaee. 
which  is  given  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  the  good 
Samaritan  went  to  the  stioeour  of  the  man  who  had 
lUlen  amoog  thieves ; 

Patfocius  on  the  shore, 

Now  pale  and  dead,  aball  succsar  Greece  no  more. 

Pon. 
So  in  like  manner  we  may  neeaur  one  who  calls  us  by 
his  cries ;  or  we  may  euaeamr  the  poor  whom  we  flad 
in  ctocumaiances  of  dbtnas : 

Myfkther 
Flying  for  tueeour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  disties^d,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed. 

SBAKSPBAaS. 

The  word  reiitot  has  nothing  in  common  with  «acM«r, 
except  that  they  both  express  the  removal  of  pshi ; 
but  the  latter  doea  not  necessarily  implv  any  mode  by 
which  this  Is  done,  and  therefore  excludes  the  kka  of 
personal  Interference. 

All  these  terms,  except  nuecmr^  may  be  applied  to 
thirtgs  as  well  as  persons ;  we  may  walk  by  the  kUp 
of  a  stick ;  *  A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
as  a  means  to  kelp  his  uaderatanding  and  direct  his 
expressions.'— Stilunoplkbt.  We  road  with  the 
aenietamea  of  glasses ;  *  Acquaintance  with  mtthod 
will  atsiet  one  in  ranging  human  afiUrs.*— Watts. 
We  learn  a  taak  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  memory ; 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distreaaM.— Porx. 

We  obuin  relief  firom  medicine;  *An  unbeliever 
feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  present  calamity,  without 
being  reitsvsd  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is 
past,  or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come'— 
Addison. 

To  kelp  or  aeaitt  Is  commonly  an  act  of  good- 
nature ;  10  aid,  fluently  aa  act  of  ptriicy ;  10  emc- 
eaw  or  reUoM,  an  act  of  generosity  or  humanity.  Hdp 
is  necesMiry  for  one  who  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  his  task  :  aeeielance  is  neoeasarv  when  a  psr* 
son's  time  or  talent  Is  too  much  occupied  to  perform 
the  whole  of  his  office ;  aid  Is  useful  when  it  serves  tt 
give  strength  and  efficacy  to  our  operations ;  smceetr 
Is  tiiiiely  when  It  serves  to  ward  off  some  danger ; 
relief  Is  salutary  when  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want 
When  a  person  meeta  with  aa  accMent,  he  requiie* 
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ttw  Ulp  at  the  bjr-iUnden,  the  a$nttane«  of  his 
frlendiS  and  the  aid  of  a  medical  man ;  ii  is  noble 
to  BUteonr  an  eoeniy ;  It  it  charitable  to  reUev  the 
wretched. 

TO  SECOND,  SUPPOHT. 
To  geeend  i»lo  give  the  assistance  of  a  teeond  per- 
aon ;  to  atipvori  is  to  bear  up  on  one's  own  shoulders. 
To  »«eond  does  not  ei  press  so  much  as  to  support ; 
we  »ec9nd  only  by  our  presence,  or  our  word ;  but  we 
aupport  by  our  influence,  and  all  the  means  that  are 
In  our  power :  we  9uond  a  motion  by  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  our  assent  to  it;  we  support  a  motion  by  the 
force  of  persuasion ;  so  Ukewise  we  are  said  always  to 
second  a  person's  views  when  we  give  him  openly  our 
oounieuance  by  declaring  oar  approbation  of  his  mea- 


The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear.— Miltox. 
And  we  are  said  to  st^part  him  when  we  give  the  as- 
•latance  of  our  purse,  our  influence,  or  any  other  thing 
Cfliential  for  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
Impeachments  NO  can  best  resist, 
And  AYE  support  the  civil  list.— Gat. 

ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPLICE. 

jtaettor^  or  one  that  abets,  gives  aid  and  encourage- 
ment by  counsel,  promises,  or  rewards.  An  accessary, 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active  though 
anbordiuate  part;  an  accomplice^  from  the  word  ae- 
emmpUsk,  implies  the  principal  in  any  i^ot,  who  takes 
a  leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfection ;  abettors 
propose,  accessaries  assist,  accomplices  execute.  The 
ubettor  and  aecessarf,  or  tho  abettor  and  aecom- 
pUes^  may  be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  not  so  the 
accessary  and  accomplice. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  ronst  be  abeitors  to 
eet  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate,  and  accom- 
ptices  to  put  it  into  execution.  In  the  gunpowder  plot 
there  were  many  secret  aJbettors^sovae  noblemen  who 
were  accessaries,  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal  ac- 
esmpUce ;  *  I  speak  this  with  an  eye  tti  those  cruel 
treatments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  theuu  How 
nany  menr  of  honour  are  exposed  to  pubiick  obkiquy 
and  reproach  1  Those  therefore  who  are  either  the 
instruments  or  aJbettors  in  such  infernal  dealings 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  wlio  make  use  of 
religion  to  support  their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  pro- 
mote religion. —Addison.  *■  Why  are  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  thdr  tongue  before  we  can 
know  they  are  conquered  1  They  must  be  made  ac- 
eassaries  to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were 
fimnerly  so  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the 
Koman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  in 
Older  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
tlHir  own  defeat  celebrated  on  the  stage.'— Addison. 
Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  house, 
Or  is  aceomptics  with  some  knavish  gang. 

C0MBK&I.A1ID. 

REDRESS,  BELIEF. 

Redress,  like  address  (v.  Accost)  In  all  probability 
eomes  from  the  Latin  diriro,  signifying  to  direct  or 
bring  back  to  the  former  potnt;  relief,  v.  To  kelp. 

Redress  is  said  only  with  regard  to  matters  of  rlgbt 
and  justice ;  relief  to  those  of  kindness  and  humanity : 
by  power  we  obtain  redress;  by  active  interference 
we  obtain  a  relief:  an  ii^ured  pcvson  looks  for  redress 
to  the  government;  an  unfortunate  person  looks  for 
rslurf  to  the  compaasionaie  and  kind :  what  we  suffer 
ttarongh  the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others  can 
only  be  redressed  by  those  who  have  the  power  of 
disMnsing  Justice ;  whenever  we  sufier,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from 
Iboae  who  are  more  favoured.  Redress  appiiesto  pub- 
liek  as  well  as  private  grievances ;  *  Instead  of  redress- 
img  grievances,  and  improving  the  fabrick  of  their 
Mate,  the  French  were  made  to  take  a  very  diflerent 
eoane.*— BouB.    ReUef  applies  only  to  private  dis- 

BtUef  tbe  Yaiiqnfdi*^  have,  tiTiiope  for  none. 


Under  a  pretence  of  seeking  tedHss  of  grlevancesi 
mobs  are  frequently  assembled  to  the  disturbance  or 
the  better  disposed ;  under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 
charitable  rs/iV,  thieves  gain  admittance  Into  famifiea 


TO  CUR£,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 
Cure,  in  Latin  cure,  signifies  to  take  care  of,  that  la, 
by  distinction,  to  take  care  of  that  which  requires  par- 
ticular care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  keal,  in  Ger- 
man keilen,  comes  from  keil  whole,  signifying  to  make 
whole  that  which  is  unsound ;  remedy,  in  Latin  rs* 
medium,  is  compounded  of  re  and  Tuedeor  to  care  or 
heal.  Which  comes  from  the  Greek  p^ifidpai  and  Mi|^ 
Media^  the  country  which  contained  tlie  greatest  num- 
ber of  keaUug  plants.  The  particle  r«  is  here  but  an 
intensive. 

To  cwre  is  employed  for  what  is  out  of  orders  to 
heal  for  thiu  which  Is  broken:  diseases  are  cured, 
wounds  are  healed;  the  former  Is  a  cpa|fMfc,the  latter 
is  a  simple  process.    Whatever  reqUirttpDe  cured  H 
wrong  in  the  system;  it  requirss  uiat^and  variooe 
applkatione  internally  and  externally; 
If  the  frail  body  feds  disorder'd  pangs, 
Then  drugs  medicinal  can  give  ua  ease; 
The  soul  no  iSeculapian  medicine  can  cure, 

GtlTTLBMAX 

Whatever  requires  to  be  healed  h'  ocdnloned  extei^ 
nilly  by  violence,  and  requires  external  applicationa. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the  greatest  number 
of  disorders  to  be  cured;  In  a  savajge  Hate  there  !■ 
more  occaston  for  the  healing  art. 

Cars  is  used  as  properly  in  the  moral  as  the  natural 
■ense;  heal  In  the  moral  sense  is  altogether  figurative. 
The  disorders  of  the  mind  are  cwed  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  those  of  the  body.    The  breaches  which 
hare  been  made  in  the  affections  of  relatives  towards 
each  other  can  be  hetded  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness ; 
Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs; 
Or  if  some  stripes  from  Piovldence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal. 

Jbntns. 
To  remedy,  in  the  sense  of  applying  remedies,  ha* 
a  moral  application,  in  which  it  accords  nioHt  with 
cure.  Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  t  he  former 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  tlian  the  latter. 
The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  cured;  an  omission, 
a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief,  reouires  to  he  remedied. 

When  t»d  habits  become  Inveterate  they  are  put 
out  of  the  reach  of  cure,  li  Is  an  exercise  for  the  In- 
genuity of  man  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  various  trou- 
bles and  inconveniences  which  are  daily  occurring; 
*  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  the 
flollcitude  of  friendship  wlO  discover  and  remedy '— > 

JOBJfSOR. 

CURE,  REMEDY. 
Cure  (e.  TV  cure)  denotes  either  the  act  of  curing. 
or  the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy  Is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  the  end ;  a  cure 
Is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  remedy*  That  is 
incurtdile  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ;  but  a 
ciir«  is  sometimes  performed  without  the  appiicaiion 
of  any  siieciflck  remedy.  The  cure  Is  complete  when 
the  evil  is  entirely  removed ;  the  remedu  is  sure  which 
by  proper  application  never  fbils  of  eflecting  the  cure. 
The  cure  of  disorders  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
physician  and  the  state  of  the  patient;  the  efficacy  of 
remedies  depends  upon  their  saltable  choice  and  appli- 
cation ;  but  a  cure  may  be  defeated  or  a  remedy  made 
of  no  avail  by  a  variety  of  ciieiuratances  independent 
of  either. 

Otrs  is  sometimes  employed  fbr  the  thing  that  cares, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  infallibly  cures.   Quacka 
always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as  InfhUible  cares,  not 
for  one  but  for  every  sort  of  disorder ; 
Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  lo  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlasting  euret 
T  is  plain  there 's  something  whispers  in  hto  ear 
(Tbo^  Cain  be  *d  bide  it)  be  has  mneb  to  ftar. 

aaaiM 
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Experience  has  fttalV  proved  Uiu  the  rewudf  In  moM 
caaei  where  quack  medOehies  are  applied  to  worae  than 
the  disease ;  '  The  difl^enoe  between  pnlaons  and  r«- 
medUt  to  eaaily  known  by  their  effects ;  and  commco 
reason  soon  dtotingiitobes  between  virtue  and  vice.*— 
Swirr. 

HEALTHT,  WHOLESOME.  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

HeaUJkf  slgniftea  not  only  having  Aeolti,  but  atoo 
causing  kealUk^  or  keepini  In  kMltk;  whoUsome^  like 
the  German  keilsam^  signifies  making  whole,  keeping 
whole  or  sound ;  saluh-ieus  and  salutary^  fh>m  the 
Latin  talus  safey  or  MetUtkj  slgmfy  likewise  conul- 
butive  to  keaUA  or  good  in  general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to  such  oMecto  as 
have  a  kindly  Influence  on  the  bodily  consntuiion : 
keaUkf  to  tlie  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  to  applied 
to  exerctoe,  to  air,  sltuatkin,  climate,  and  most  other 
ttahigs,  but  food,  for  which  wkoUtowu  to  commonly 
aubstituted :  the  lift  of  a  flurmer  to  reckoned  the  most 
AMlOy;  '  You  are  relaxing  youraelf  with  the  JUeicAy 
and  manly  exercise  of  the  field.'— Sia  Wm.  Jomks. 
The  simplest  diet  to  reckoned  the  roost  vkaUtome; 

Here  laid  hto  acrip  with  wkaUtvma  viands  fill'd ; 

There,  listening  every  notoe,  hto  watchAil  dog. 

Thomson. 
maUkf  and  wkoluome  are  rather  negative  In  their 
sense;  salubriouM  and  galmUrf  are  positive:  that  to 
A«ai(Af  and  wkolaenu  which  serves  to  keep  one  in 
kealik  ;  diat  to  taUhruiiua  which  serves  lo  improve  the 
.  heaUk ;  and  that  to  talittairjf  which  serves  to  remove 
a  disorder:  diniates  are  tualtky  or  «mJb«ai(Ay,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  person ;  *  Ganiening  or 
husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and  keHiku 
recieations  for  a  man  of  study  or  busineM.'- Locxa. 
Water  to  a  wkoluome  beverage  for  those  who  are  not 
dropstoal ;  bread  is  a  wA^Imohm  diet  for  man;  •  False 
decorations,  fticus^  and  pigments  deserve  the  imper- 
fecUons  that  constantly  attend  them,  being  neither 
commodious  la  application,  nor  iokoU«om«  in  their 
use.*— B^coN.  The  air  and  climate  of  soutl»em 
France  has  been  long  ftmed  for  its  saluiriiv^  and 
lias  induced  many  invaUds  to  repair  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  their  hsaUh;  'If  that  ibuntain  (the  heart) 
he  once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that  taluhrion* 
fireams  will  flow  from  it*- BtAia.  The  effects  have 
not  been  equally  solatory  In  all  cases :  it  to  the  con- 
sern  of  government  that  the  places  destined  for  the 
publick  educatk>n  of  yoolb  should  be  lo  A«a/fA|raitua- 
lons ;  that  their  diet  should  be  whoUtome  rather  than 
delicate;  and  that  in  all  their  disorders  care  should  be 
taken  to  administer  the  most  •alutary  remedies. 

PrkoUsome  and  gtUtitary  have  lik^ise  an  extended 
and  moral  application ;  kealthf  and  salubrious  are 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense:  vhoUsome  in  this 
case  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound :  '  So  the  doctrine  contained 
be  but  wkolesowie  and  eduying,  a  want  of  exactness  in 
speaking  may  be  overlooked.'— Attxrbubt.  But 
salut4trjf  retains  the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improvement;  *A  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  exerto  this  salutarff  influence 
of  promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  disordera 
Incident  to  a  prosperous  staie.'-*BE^a.  Correction  to 
fskoUsome  which  serves  the  purpose  of  amendment 
without  doing  any  li\|uify  to  die  body;  instnictlon 


admonition  to  salutMy  when  It  serves  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  good  principles  and  awakening  a  sense 
of  guilt  or  Improprie^:  laws  and  puntohments  are 


vkoUaoms  to  tlie  body  politkk,  as  diet  to  to  the  phy- 
sical body ;  restrictions  are  aalutarii  in  checking  irre- 
gulariUes. 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

$^«,  hi  Laltai  salvusf  comes  fh>m  the  Hebrew  nSf? 
to  be  tranquil ;  seeure^  v.  Certain. 

Safety  Implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  danger 
of  harm ;  secure^  the  exemption  fhnn  danger ;  a  person 
may  be  safs  or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  fire;  but  he  is.  In  such  a  ease,  the 
reverse  of  secure.  In  the  sense  of  exemption  fh>m 
danger,  safety  expresses  much  less  than  sseurity:  we 
may  be  safe  without  using  any  particular  measures; 
but  nose  can  reckon  oo  any  degree  of  «sc«nty  without 


great  precaution:  a  person  may  be  very  a^fa  on  the 
lop  of  a  coach  in  the  daytime ;  but  if  he  wish  «i 
secure  himself,  at  nicht,  Axm  fisUing  oSt,  he  mast  be 
fastened ;  •  It  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man  to  walk  upon 
a  precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very  border  of 
destruction.'— South.  »No  man  can  ratkinally  ac 
count  himself  secure  unless  he  could  command  all  the 
chances  of  the  world.'— South. 

CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 

Oertoia,  in  French  certain^  Latin  cerUu^  comes  from 
c«rtt0  to  perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  perceive  to 
supposed  to  be  put  beyond  doubt ;  sure  and  secure  axe 
vamiions  of  the  same  word,  in  French  sur^  Gennan 
sichery  Low  German  *e*er,  tc.,  Latin  securms^  thto  to 
compounded  of  se  {sine)  apart,  and  earo,  signifying 
without  care,  requiring  no  care. 

C^rtom  respects  matters  of  fact  or  belief;  sure  and 
seeuire  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  to 
eeriainy  a  person's  step  to  «Mr«,  a  house  to  seear* 
Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious,  ears  to  waveiing,  secars 
to  dangerous.  A  person  to  tertain  who  has  no  doubt 
remaining  In  hto  mind ;  *  It  is  very  certain  that  a  maa 
of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  ckxlng  with  religfcm 
upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it*— Addisok.  A 
person  is  sure  whose  conviction  to  steady  and  nn- 
changeable;  'When these everlaatingdoors are thnma 
open,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties 
of  thto  place  will  Infinitely  transcend  our  present  hopes 
and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  It'- Aniraaoa.  A  person 
feels  himself  «ecars  when  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
removed; 

Weigh  well  the  various  terms  of  human  (hie, 
And  seek  by  mercy  to  sscar*  your  state. 

Drtdkx. 

When  applied  to  things,  eeHain  to  opposed  to  what 
is  varying  and  irregular;  sure  to  what  to  unerring; 
secure  la  used  only  In  its  natural  sense.  It  to  a  defect 
in  the  English  language,  that  there  are  at  preaeat  no 
certain  rules  for  its  orthography  or  pronunciation ;  the 
learner,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  (or  a  sure  guide. 
Amid  opposing  statements  It  is  difllcult  to  astertain 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  one  can  ensura  hto  life 
for  a  moment,  or  secure  his  property  from  the  conda- 
gencies  to  which  all  sublunary  thlnf^  are  exposed. 


SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 
Sound  and  «aa«,  in  Latin  somus,  come  probably 
Hrom  sanguis  the  blood,  because  in  that  lies  the  seat 
of  health  or  sickness;  A«a{<Ay  signifies  here  the  state 
of  being  In  health. 

Sound  is  extended  in  Ito  application  to  all  things  that 
are  in  the  state  In  which  they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  vitality;  thus,  animals  and  vegeubles 
are  said  to  be  sound  when  In  the  former  there  Is  no- 
thing amiss  in  their  limbs  or  vital  parts,  and  in  the 
latter  In  their  root.  Bv  a  figurative  applicatioa,  wood 
and  other  things  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  tiiey 
are  entirely  iVee  from  anv  symptom  of  decay,  or  mix- 
ture of  corruption ;  in  this  seine  tlie  heart  Is  lald  to  be 
eowtd;  'He  hath  a  heart  em  sound  as  a  bell,  and  hu 
tongue  to  the  clapper,  for  what  hto  heart  thlnlcs,  hto 
tongue  spealEB.*— Shakspb^rb.  Sane  to  applicable  to 
human  beings,  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  reference 
to  the  mind;  a  seas  person  to  opposed  to  one  that  to 
insane; 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are! 
A  happiness  that  often  roadneas  hiia  on. 
Which  sofnity  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of.— Braxspbarb. 
The  mind  to  also  said  to  be  seund  when  it  to  In  a  Matt 
to  form  right  opinions; 

But  CapvB,  and  the  net  of  semstder  mind. 
The  Ihtal  present  to  the  flame*  design'd. 

Drtobr. 
Healtky  expresses  more  than  ehher  aeemd  dr  emme; 
we  are  keaUkif  In  every  part,  but  we  are  «Mmdia  Oiat 
which  to  essenaal  for  Hfe ;  be  who  to  samtd  may  live. 
but  he  who  is  keedtkif  enjoys  Wh;  '  But  the  coniae  or 
succession  (to  the  erown)  to  the  kttUkf  haMI  oi  Urn 
Britiah  coniitfiiioa.*— Bpmn. 
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DISORDBR,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 
Vis^rder  slgnifles  the  itate  of  being  out  of  order ; 
diMsastj  tbe  suie  of  being  ill  at  eaae;  distemptr^  the 
■Ute  of  being  out  of  temper,  or  out  of  a  due  tempera- 
ment; maioify,  from  the  Latin  mains  evil,  sigaifies 
anUl. 

All  these  ternw  agree  In  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  body.  Disorder  Is,  aa  before 
(v.  TV  duorder)t  the  general  term,  and  l6e  othen 
apeciAck.  In  this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
Indefinite:  but  in  Its  restricted  sense  itezpresMs  less 
than  all  the  rest:  it  ia  the  mere  commencement  of  a 
disease :  disease  is  also  more  general  than  the  other 
terms,  for  ii  comprehends  every  serious  and  permanent 
disorder  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is  therefore  of 
universal  application.  The  disorder  is  slicht,  partial, 
and  transitory:  the  disease  is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent Tlw  disorder  may  He  In  the  extremities: 
the  disease  lies  in  the  humours  and  the  vital  parts. 
Occasional  headaches,  colds,  or  what  is  merely  cuta- 
neous, are  termed  disordere ;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  the 
like,  are  diseases.  Distemper  is  used  lor  such  par- 
ticularly as  throw  the  anhnal  frame  most  completely 
out  of  its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied 
properly  to  virulent  disorders^  such  as  the  small-pox. 
Malady  has  less  of  a  technical  sense  than  tbe  other 
terms ;  tt  refen  more  to  the  sufiering  than  to  the  state 
of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  muUadies  where 
there  is  no  disease;  but  diseases  are  themselves  In 
general  wudadies.  Our  maladies  are  frequently  bom 
with  us;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
time  of  life.  Blindness  is  in  Itself  a  suisJir,  and  may 
be  produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eye.  Our  disorders 
are  frequentiv  cured  by  abstaining  from  those  things 
which  caused  them ;  the  whole  science  of  medicine 
coasists  lu  finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dis- 
eases; our  maladies  may  be  lessened  with  patience, 
although  they  cannot  always  be  alleviated  or  removed 
by  art 

AH  these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  dis- 
sirders  are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature ;  but  unless  specified  to  tbe  contraiy,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  temporary ;  '  Strange  disorders  are  bred 
In  tbe  mind  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not 
regulated  by  virtue.*— Addison.  X>w«iwm  consist  in 
YiciouB  habits;  »The  Jeatous  man's  disease  is  of  so 
malignant  a  nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  Into  Its 
own  nourishment*— Addison.  Our  distempers  arise 
f  lom  the  violent  operations  of  passion ;  *  A  person  that 
Is  crazed,  though  witli  pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  very 
mollifying  to  human  nature;  but  when  the  dutemper 
arises  from  any  Indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it  de- 
serves our  compassion  in  a  more  particular  manner.*— 
Addison.  Our  wuUadies  lie  In  the  iiOuries  which  the 
•ftctions occasion;  *  PhHIips  has  been  always  praised 
widmot  ooDtradiction  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and 
pkMii,  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  di»- 
contest,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  witliout  im- 

rtlence.'— JoHxsoM.  Any  perturbation  in  tbe  mind 
a  duerder:  avarice  is  a  disease:  melancholy  is  a 
distemper  as  far  as  It  throws  the  mind  out  of  iu  bias ; 
tt  is  a  meladffOBtK  as  aoocasiona  sufleringl 


SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

Siek  denotes  a  parUsl  state;  sicklp  a  permanent 
atftte  of  the  body,  a  proneness  to  be  siek:  he  who  is 
siek  may  be  made  well ;  but  he  who  is  sieklp  is  seldom 
reallv  well:  aU  persons  are  liable  to  be  stek,  though 
4»w  have  the  misfortune  to  be  eiekly ;  a  person  may  be 
siek  fVoro  the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and  the 
nke;  'For  aucht  I  see,  they  are  as  siek  that  surfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing.*— 
0«AXSPCARK.  A  person  is  sidUy  only  ftom  constitu- 
tion ;  <  Both  Homer  and  Yirgll  were  of  a  very  deHcate 
sod  sieUf  consiitutioa.*— Walsh. 

Sieklf  cxpi  esses  a  permanent  state  of  hidlqxMitloin ; 
bat  diseased  expresses  a  violent  state  of  derangement 
without  specifyhig  its  duration ;  it  may  be  for  a  thne 
only,  or  for  a  permanency:  the  person,  or  his  constitu- 
tion, Is  sickly;  the  person,  or  bis  fhune,  or  particular 
parts,  as  bis  lirngs,  his  inside,  hii  brain,  and  the  like, 
■Mjr  ba  dittattd  * 


We  are  an  diseased^ 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ounelv«s  into  a  burning  fever. 

SHAXSPKAaB. 

Siekt  sickly  f  and  diseased  may  all  be  uspd  in  a  moral 
application ;  morbid  is  rarely  used  In  any  other  except 
in  a  technical  sense.  Siek  denotes  a  partial  state,  aa 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  object  of  the  sickness ;  we  are  sick  of, 
turbulent  enjoyments,  and  seek  for  tranquillity:  sickly 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual  stale  of  tbe 
feelings  or  character ;  a  sickly  sentimentality,  a  morbid 
sensibUitv;  *  While  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
prognosticate  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in  the 
body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician  Is 
overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease.*-^ 
BcRKx.  Diseased  Is  applied  in  general  to  Individuala 
or  communities,  to  persons  or  to  things;  a  person's 
mind  Is  in  a  diseased  state  when  it  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  corrupt  passkms  tx  principles;  society  \a  in 
a  diseased  state  when  it  is  overgrown  with  wealth  and 
luxury;  *  For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  b>nginp  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  pre 
scribed.'— Jobhsuji. 

SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 
Sickness  denotes  the  state  of  being  siek  (v.  Sick); 
iUness  that  of  being  til  (v.  JBviT);  indisposition  that 
of  being  not  well  disposed.    Sickness  denotes  tbe  state 


generally  or  particularly :  illness  denotes  It  particularly : 
we  speak  of  sickness  as  opposed  to  good  health ;  lo 
sickness  or  in  health ;  but  of  the  iUness  of  a  particular 


person:  when  sickness  is  said  of  the  individual,  it 
designates  a  protracted  state ;  a  person  may  be  said  to 
have  much  sickness  in  his  fbmlly ;  '  Sickness  is  a  sort 
of  early  old  age;  ft  teaches  us  a  diflldence  in  our 
earthly  state.*— Pope.  IUness  denotes  only  a  par- 
ticular or  partial  sickness :  a  person  is  said  to  have 
had  an  illness  at  this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period ;  *Thls  is  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  ventured  upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear 
vacillantibus  Uteris ;  as  Tully  says  Tyro's  Leiteri  were 
ader  bis  recovery  from  an  iUn«««.*  — Attkrbury 
Indisposition  is  a  sUgbt  illness^  such  a  one  as  is  ca- 
pable of  deranging  a  person  either  In  his  ei\)oyments 
or  in  hLi  business;  colds  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  m- 
disposition;  '  It  is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indisposir 
tion  of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease.'- Ford. 

INYAUD,  PATIENT. 
hmalid^  in  Latin  invalidus^  signifies  literally  one 
not  strong  or  In  good  health ;  patienif  from  the  Latin 
potions  sufiering,  signifies  one  sufiering  under  disease. 
Invalid  is  a  general,  and  patient  a  particular  term :  a 
person  may  be  an  tueaiuf  without  beina  n  patient :  he 
may  be  a  patient  without  behig  an  tmeoiid.  An  invalid 
is  so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  ordinary  sharo 
of  health  and  strength ;  but  ihe  patient  Is  one  who  is 
labouring  under  some  bodily  sufibring.  Old  soliNers 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  warfare:  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
patients.  He  who  is  under  the  surgeon's  bands  fot 
a  broken  limb  is  a  paUentf  but  not  necessarily  an 
tnoaUd. 

DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECILITY. 

DebiUtVy  in  Lathi  debilitaSf  (Vom  dsbHiSt  or  ^  prl 
vative  and  ke^lis,  signifies  a  deficiency,  or  not  having ; 
infirmity^  in  Latin  infirmitas.  from  ii^flrsnu,  or  m 
privative  and  firmus  strong,  signifies  the  absence  of 
strength;  imbecility^  in  Latin  imbeeilitas  from  imbo- 
etUt*.  or  M  privative,  and  beeillis^  baetllnmt  or baenhts 
a  stafli;  signifies  not  having  a  staff  or  suoport 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  or  weakness,  but 
tbe  two  former,  particularly  the  first,  respects  that 
which  is  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  constitutional,  or 
otherwise;  imbeeility  is  always  eonstiintlonal ;  ta- 
Jbrmity  Is  accidental,  and  results  fVom  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  fVame.  Debility  may  be  either  general 
ortocal;  m^rrsi«C|r  Is  always  local;  imbeeUity  hlw^y 
general.  D^iUty  prevents  the  active  performance  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  nature;  It  Is  a  deficiency  in 
the  nmiealu  power  of  the  body:  A|flr«ttf  lin  pnrtiil 
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waot  of  power)  wbieb  Interferes  with,  hut  does  not 
irily  deitroy,   " 


,,  the  activiiy :  imbiriUtjf  liea  in  the 
Whole  frame,  and  renders  it  aiinosl  entirtfly  powerlees. 
Youii{{  people  are  frequently  troubled  wilhdebUitie* 
in  Uieir  ankles  or  legs,  of  which  they  are  never  cured ; 
*A8  increasing  years  debUttale  tlie  body,  so  they 
wealcen  the  force  and  diminish  the  warmth  of  the 
afleciions.*-~BLAiR.  Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  t'ji 
Jirmittes;  but  there  is  no  age  at  which  human  beings 
are  exempt  from  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  another ; 
*This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom,  I  own,  and  on  that 
account  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  Che  bosom  of  a  friend, 
where  t  may  safely  lodge  ali  my  tit/Ermt(ie«.'— Attkr- 
BDRY.  The  imbecilii^jf  natural  to  youth,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  would  make  them  willing  b)  rest  on  tlie 
"atrtfuffih  of  their  elders,  if  they  were  not  too  oHen 
misled  by  a  mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
strength ;  '  It  is  seldom  tliat  we  are  otherwise  than  by 
affliction  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbttUUy.*-^ 
Johnson. 


DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION; 
Deem,  French  ^iedlotr,  from  the  Latin  decode^  sig- 
nifies literally  to  fall  off  or  away ;  decline,  from  the 
Latin  deeliiM,  or  da  and  dino,  signifies  to  turn  away 
or  lean  aside ;  tiie  direction  expressed  by  both  the^e 
actions  Is  very  similar:  it  is  n  sideward  movement. 
but  deeof  expresses  more  than  decline.  What  is  de- 
crnwd  is  fallen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leans  towards  a 
Aih,  or  Is  going ;  wiien  applied,  tlierefore,  to  tlie  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  coimneiicenient  of  a 
decny.  The  health  may  experience  a  decline  at  any 
period  of  life  iVom  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturally 
experiences  a  decap  in  old  age;  consumption  (v.  To 
wnettme)  implies  a  rapid  decay. 

*  By  decmp  things  lose  their  perfection,  their  great* 
neos,  and  their  consistency;  by  decline  they  lose  their 
strength,  their  vigour,  and  their  lustre ;  by  consump- 
tion they  lose  their  exisitence.    Decay  brings  to  ruin; 
decline  leads  to  nn  end  or  expiration.    IMiere  are  some 
things  to  which  decay  is  peculiar,  and  some  things  to 
which  deHtne  is  |iecnliar,  and  other  things  to  which 
ooth  decay  and  decline  belong.    The  corruption  to 
which  innierial  subsionces  are  particularly  exposed  Is 
termed  decay:  the  close  of  life,  when   health   and 
•Irengih  begin  to  fnti  away,  is  termed  the  decline;  the 
decay  of  states  in  the  moral  world  takes  place  by  the 
same  process  as  the  decay  of  flibricka  in  the  natural 
^  world ;  the  decline  of  empires,  fiom  their  stale  or  ele- 
vation and  splendour,  is  a  natural  figure  drawn  from 
the  decline  of  the  setting  sun.    Consumption  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies ; 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay^ 
Rocks  fall  to^dusL  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fix'd  his  wora,  his  saving  power  remains. 
Thy  realm  fur  ever  lasts,  tliy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

POPK. 

*  After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Cesar  tlie 
Roman  empire  declined  every  day.'— Soutb.  *■  By  de- 
grees tlie  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away  ;  and  Ooui 
•ttcli  asurfeiiof  immoderate  prosperity  pooed  at  length 
Into  a  final  ctfasimyeum.'— South. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

Weak,  In  Saxon  wace,  Dutch  waek,  German  sekvaeS, 
la  In  aJI  probability  an  intensive  of  wetdksnft,  which 
eonies  fhim  weieken  to  yield,  and  this  from  betoken  to 
move ;  feeble  is  probably  contracted  fromfailakte;  in- 
<nR,  V.  Debility. 

The  Saxon  term  weak  Is  here,  as  it  uoually  is,  the 
fbmlllar  and  universal  term ;  feeble  is  suited  to  a  more 
polished  style;  mjirm  h  only  a  species  of  Uie  toeak  : 
we  mav  be  veo*  in  body  or  mind ;  but  we  are  coin- 
manly  feabU  and  infirm  only  in  the  body :  we  may  be 
woaM  from  disease,  or  toeak  by  nature,  It  equally  con- 
veys the  gross  Idea  of  a  defect:  but  the  terms  feeble 
and  Htfirm  are  qualified  expressions  for  weakness :  a 
child  Is  feebU  from  its  infancy ;  an  old  man  ia  feeble 
firom  age;  the  latter  mav  likewise  be  ti^rm  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness.  W«  pity  the  «ealr,  but  their 
waakness  often  gives  us  pain ; 

•  YUa  TniBler :  "Dacay,  dacUae^  dbnaw.** 


Yon,  gallant  Veraon!  aaw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warriour*s  am. 

Thomboh. 
We  assist  tbe/sefris  when  they  attempt  to  walk ; 
Command  tb'  asslsianee  of  a  friend, 
hvLifcebU  are  the  succours  I  can  serid. — ^Drvdsii. 
We  support  the  infirm  when  they  are  unable  to  stand ; 
*  At  mv  age,  and  under  my  infirmitits^  I  can  have  nn 
relief  but  those  with  which  religion  furnishes  me  *-> 
Attbrburt.     The  same  distinction  exists  between 
weak  and  feeble  in  the  moral  use  of  the  words :  a  iDesjk 
attempt  to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  repraachfol 
meaning ;  but  the  efforts  which  we  make  to  defend  aa 
other  may  be  praise wortliy,  although /esfrls. 

TO   WEAKEN,   ENFEEBLE,  DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  weaken  is  to  make  weak  (v.  iVeak)^  and  la,  as 
before,  the  generick  term :  to  enfeeble  is  to  make  feeble 
(v.  fVeak) ;  to  debilitaU  is  to  cause  debility  («.  De- 
bility) ;  to  enervate  Is  to  unnerve ;  and  to  invaUdate 
is  to  make  not  valid  or  strong :  all  of  wbkb  are  bat 
modes  of  weakening  applicable  lo  dlflerent  objects. 
To  weaken  may  be  either  a  temporary  or  permanent 
act  when  applied  to  persons;  enfeeble  Is  permanent 
cither  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind:  we  may  be  weak- 
ened suddenly  by  severe  pain  ;  we  are  enfeebled  in  a 
gradual  manner,  either  by  the  alow  efiTectsof  disease 
or  age.  To  weaken  ia  ei'ther  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act ;  to  enfeeble,  to  debilitaU,  and  enervaU  are 
properly  partial  acis:  what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vital 
or  essential  power; 

So  much  hath  bell  debas'd,  and  pain 

Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  wos  in  heav'n. — Hictoh. 
What  debilitates  may  leiaen  power  In  one  particular, 
though  not  in  anoUier ;  the  severe  exercise  of  aay 
power,  such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will  tend 
to  debilitate  that  faculty ; 

Sometimes  the  body  in  foil  strength  we  find, 

While  various  alls  debilitate  the  mind.— Jcktns. 
What  enervates  acui  particulariy  on  the  nervous  sfs- 
tern ;  it  relaxes  the  frame,  and  unfits  the  persra  fat 
action  either  of  body  or  mind ;  *  Elevated  by  aaoces 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  the  military,  in  ttie  time  of 
the  emperors,  soon  became  incapable  of  faiigue.*— 
Gibbon.  To  weaken  is  said  of  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  to  invtUidate  is  said  of  things  only  :  we  tteaba 
the  force  of  an  argument  by  an  ii^judiciniis  applicalton; 
'  No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which  wemkeme  the 
practical  part  of  religion.'— Annisoa.  We  invaHdaU 
the  claim  of  another  by  proving  its  Infonnatiry  in  law 
*  Do  thev  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invalidate  that  nest 
body  of  our  statute  law,  which  passed  onder  tw 
whom  ibey  treat  as  usurpers?'— Burks. 

TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINR. 

To  flag  is  to  bang  down  lonee  like  s-fiofx  iraep^w. 

To  fall ;  to  languiek  is  to  become  or  continue  iannM 

(v.  Faint) ;  to  pine,  from  tba  German  pain  pain,  II 10 

be  or  continue  m  pnin. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing  fiagt  bat  that 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  Um 
wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  aivln  want  of 
water  or  in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively  tba 
spirits  are  said  to  fiag;  'It  is  variety  which  keeps 
alive  desire,  which  would  otlierwlse  jla^.*— 8ovni> 
Things  are  sakl  to  droop  when  their  heads  jC^  or 
drop ;  the  %nQYtdrop droops,  and  flowers  will  gjeneraillr 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat:  the  spirits  la 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  expreaoea 
more  than  to  fUg;  the  human  body  also  droops  wliaa 
the  strength  &iis ; 
Shrunk  with  dry  flimine,  and  with  tolls  decltn'd, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.— Pora. 
I^nguisk  Is  a  still  stronger  exprenion  than  droop,  and 
Is  applicable  principally  to  p<;rsons ;  some  languish  Id 
sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some  in  a  state  of  dia- 
tresB ;  '  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  aick 
persons  tanguieked  under  lingering  and  incurable  dia 
tempers.'— Addison.  To^tii«  Is  lo  be  In  a  staiaodf 
wearing  pain  which  Is  mostly  of  a  mantal  natow  a 
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lilld  amy  pim$  wlwii  BbMnt  fnm  aU  in  Mends,  and 

**pp08iiig  luelf  deserted; 
Prom  beds  of  ragfng  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  there  toptne^ 
limnoveably  iDfixM.—MiLTON. 


PAINT,  LANGUID. 

Faint,  from  the  French  fmner  to  fade,  signifies  that 
wbidi  is  faded  or  witliered,  which  has  lost  its  spirit; 
loufwidE,  in  Latin  langmdus^  from  {oj^fueo  to  languish, 
■igmfies  languished. 

Fhinl  is  less  than  languid;  faintnesg  is  in  ikct  in 
the  physical  application  the  commencement  of  lan- 
gwor ;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes 
languor ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  k  faint  tone,  and 
haTe  a  languid  frame;  and  in  the  figurative  appiica- 
tion  to  mflke  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with  afan- 
guid  air;  to  fonn  a  faint  Idea,  to  make  a  Ungwd 
eflbft ; 

Low  the  woods 

Bow  their  boar  head :  and  here  the  languid  sun, 

g^dnt  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Tromsom. 

.  PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 
Pale,  in  French  pale,  nnd  pallid,  in  Latin  paUidus, 
feotb  eome  from  palleo  to  turn  paU,  which  probably 
tonnes  from  the  Greek  imXXvv»  to  make  while,  and 
that  fi-om  udkn  flour;  wan  Is  eonnected  with  u>mU 
mad  vane,  signifying  In  general  a  deficiency  or  a  losing 


Pallid  rises  upon  paU,  and  van  upon  pallid :  the 
abaence  of  colour  in  any  degree,  where  colour  is  a  re- 
imlaite  or  usual  quality,  constitutes  paleneaa,  but  pal- 
'  Jnesa  is  an  excess  of  paUneas,  and  wan  Is  an  unusual 
ttrree  of  paUidneta;  palenesa  in  the  countenance 
«iay  be  temponiiy ;  but  paUidnesa  and  wanness  are 
permanent;  fear,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  may  pro- 
duce paleness :  but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and 
Ihtiffue  bring  on  pallidness;  and  when  these  calarol- 
tiea  are  combined  and  heightened  by  every  aggrava- 
tion, they  may  produce  that  which  is  peculiarly  termed 

Pale  is  an  oidinary  term  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
•pplicable  to  many  very  dlflferenl  objects,  to  pereoos, 
eolottfs,  lighto,  and  luminaries.  Paleness  tnay  l>e 
eltlwr  a  natural  or  an  acquired  deficiency :  a  person  is 
■•id  to  be  pals,  a  colour  pale,  a  light  pale,  the  sim 
pale'  the  deficiency  may  be  desirable  or  otherwise ; 
iSmpaUness  of  the  moon  is  agreeable,  that  of  tlie  com- 
plexion the  contrary : 
Now  mom,  her  Inmppale  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
Bcatter'd  before  her  sun  reluctant  nigbu 

Falconvr. 

Pallid  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  extraordinary  quality : 
pothing  jasaid  to  be  pallid  but  the  human  Ihce,  and 
ibat  not  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  as  the 
effect  of  disease ;  those  who  paint  are  most  apt  to  kxik 


Herspiritafkint, 
Her  cheeks  aasume  apaUid  tint— Addison. 
HT^n  is  an  extraordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  pro- 
neity,  it  is  applicable  only  to  ghostly  objects,  or  such  as 
£«  rendered  monstrous  by  unusually  powerful  causes : 
Cbe  cfi^taof  death  on  the  human  visage  are  fiiUy  ex- 
wessed  by  the  term  waa,  when  applied  to  an  individual 
^Irtio  is  reduced,  by  severe  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a 
fttftie  bordering  on  the  grave ; 
And  wiUi  them  comes  a  third  with  regal  pomp) 
But  fkdedsplcndoar  wan.— Miltoh. 

FATIOUB,  WEARINESS,  LABBTTUDE. 

PUigus,  ttom  the  Latin  fatigo,  that  la,  fatim 
^hondandy  or  powerftilly,  end  o^s  to  acL  or  agHa  to 
acilate,  deslgmtea  an  efl^  from  a  powerful  or  stimu- 
SSw  cause ;  wsariness,  (torn  wsarf,  a  frequentative 
or«Mr,  marks  an  eflbct  from  a  continued  or  repeated 
eaiiMe :  lassitnda,  from  the  Latfai  lassus,  changed  ftom 
tesw  lelazed,  BMks  a  state  without  speafyiog  a 


Fatigue  Is  an  exhaustion  of  the  anhnal-or  meatai 
powers ;  wtariness  is  a  wearing  out  of  the  strength,  or 
breaking  the  spirits;  lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  animal  frame.  The  labourer  experiences  fatigua 
from  the  toils  of  tlie  day ;  the  man  of  business,  who  ia 
harassed  by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  con- 
cerns, suffers /oleics;  and  the  student,  who  laboun  to 
fit  himself  for  a  pufolick  exhibition  of  his  acquirements 
is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigue ;  '  One  of  th« 
amusements  of  idleness  it  reading  without  thefatigut 
of  close  auentk>n.*— JoHMsoN.  fVeariness  attends  the 
traveller  who  takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey ;  wsari 
ness  is  the  lot  of  the  peiittoner,  who  auenda  in  the  aati- 
chamber  of  a  great  man ;  the  critK  is  doomed  to  suffer 
weariness,  who  is  obliged  to  drag  through  the  shallow 
but  voluminous  writings  of  a  dull  author;  and  the  en- 
lightened bearer  will  suffior  no  less  weariness  in  listen- 
ing to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneoua 
preacher;  <Por  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neil^ 
knowledge  nor  elegance preserveathe  readerfrom  weari 
»***.•— JonasoK.  • 

Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered  sys 
tem,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigue, 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air :  *  The  caule  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  ia  an  un 
pleasant  season.*— Cowfkk. 


TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JAPE,  HARASS. 
To  weary  is  a  fk^equentative  of  wear,  that  Is,  to 
wear  out  the  strength ;  to  tire,  from  the  French  tirer, 
and  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  dignifies  to  draw  out  the 
strength ;  to  jade  is  the  same  as  to  gead;  to  karass^  v. 
Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies ;  a  little  exertion  will  tirs  a 
child  or  a  weak  man  ;  forced  exertions  jade  ;  painfui 
exertions,  or  exertions  coupled  with  painful  clreuan- 
stances,  harass :  the  horse  is  jaded  which  is  foreed  oa 
beyond  his  strength ;  the  soldier  Is  harassed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  firom  the  enemy 
We  are  wearied  with  thinking  when  it  gives  us  pain  to 
think  anytonger;  'All  pleasures  that  affect  tiie  body 
m  ust  needs  weary.'— Soutb.  We  are  tired  of  our  em- 
pk>yment  when  it  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure ;  '  Every 
morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a 
tired  digestion.*— Soitth.  We  are  jaded  by  iooessant 
attention  to  business ;  *  I  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad 
it  Is  over)  when  about  this  hour  ^six  in  the  morning)  I 
used  to  he  going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded 
with  business.' — BouNGaROKX.  We  are  harassed  br 
perpetual  complaints  which  we  cannot  redress; 
Bankrupt  nobility,  a  factious,  gMdy,  and 
Divided  Senate,  harassed  commonalty. 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.— Otwat. 


WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

Wearisome  (v.  To  weary)  is  the  general  and  indefi- 
nite term  ;  tiresome,  v.  To  weary ;  and  tedious,  caua- 
ing  tedium,  a  specifick  form  of  wearisomeness :  common 
tbings  may  cause  weariness ;  that  which  acts  painftilly 
is  eilher  tiresome  or  tedious ;  but  in  different  degrees 
tlie  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tiresome; 
long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  is  tedious;  there  is 
more  of  that  which  is  physical  in  the  tiresome,  and 
mental  in  the  tedious;  'All  weariness  presupposes 
weakness,  and  consequently  every  long.  Importune, 
wearisome  petition,  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon 
him  that  is  punraed  with  iu*— South. 
Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  tot. 
Than  to  be  placed  on  high,  in  anxious  pride, 
Tlie  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tiresame  slate. 

Waar 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last, 
Has  through  this  doleful  vale  of  mis  ry  pass'd, 
Who  to  his  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
Tlie  tediout  k)ad,  and  laid  hia  burden  down. 

Puoft 


WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 
Weight,    IVom  to  weigh,  is  that  which  a  thing 
weighs ;  heavineea,  from  heavy  and  heave,  signiflca 
the  abetiaet  q^aUty  Of  the  Asaay,  or  dUBralt  to  Ittavey: 
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grmmt$f^  from  tbe  LaMn/rflvlf,  likewise  denotn  tbe 
name  atwtrtbct  quatiiies. 

Weight  \a  indeflniie ;  whatever  may  be  weighed  has 
a  weighty  whetlier  large  or  small :  Aeavme««  and 
grm/itf  are  4he  properly  of  bodies  having  a  great 
weight.  Weight  li  only  opposed  to  Uiat  which  has  or 
la  supposed  to  have  no  weight,  thai  is,  what  is  Incorpo- 
real or  immaterial :  for  we  may  speak  of  tlie  weight 
of  the  lightest  conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  oX  a 
feather :  heavinees  Is  oppo««d  to  iigliiness ;  tlie  hemfei- 
neee  of  lead  is  opposed  to  the  lightness  of  a  feather. 

Weight  lies  absolutely  m  the  tMng;  heatiinets  Is 
relatively  considered  with  respect  to  the  person :  we 
estimaie  the  weight  of  things  according  to  a  certain 
measure :  we  esuraaie  the  hcavinest  of  things  by  our 
feelings. 

QravUff  Is  that  spedes  of  weighty  which  Is  scientifi- 
cally eonsldered  as  inlierent  in  certain  bodies;  the  term 
Is  therefore  properly  sclentillck. 


WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  (.OAD. 

Weightx  e.  Weight;  hwrdtn^  (torn  bear,  signifies  the 
thing  borne ;  loadj  in  German  ladeHf  is  supposed  by 
Adelung  to  admit  of  a  derivation  IVom  difierent 
aaurces ;  but  be  does  not  suppose  (hat  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from  lajf,  which  he- 
comes  In  our  preterit  <atd,  particularly  since  in  Low 
German  and  Dutch  Uden,  to  load^  is  contracted  into 
la«y«n,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  lead  is  to  lay  on  or 
in  any  thing. 

Ttie  term  weight  b  here  considered  in  common  with 
tbe  other  terms,  In  the  sense  of  a  poottive  weighty  as 
respects  the  persons  or  things  by  which  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  burden:  the  weight  is  said  either  of  persons 
or  things ;  the  burden,  more  commonly  rtsspects  per- 
sons ;  the  lead  may  be  said  of  eitlier :  a  person  may 
sink  under  tlie  weight  that  rests  upon  him ;  a  platform 
may  break  down  Irom  the  weight  upon  it ;  a  person 
sinks  under  his  burden  or  load ;  a  cart  breaks  down 
from  the  lead.  The  weight  is  abstractedly  taken  for 
what  is  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
there ;  burden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  prodnced ;  accident  pmducet 
the  weight;  a  person  ttkkea  h  burden  upon  himself,  or 
has  it  imposed  upon  him ;  the  load  Is  always  laid  on ; 
it  Is  not  proper  to  carry  any  weight  that  exceeds  our 
rtrengih ;  those  who  bear  the  burden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  thffir  labour ;  he  who  carries  loade  must  be  con- 
tented to  take  such  as  are  Kiven  him. 

In  tbe  moral  aptdicatlon,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
which  is  produced  by  a  pressure ;  but  the  weight  and 
load  rather  describe  the  positive  severity  of  (iie  pres- 
sure ;  the  burden  respects  the  temper  and  inclinations  of 
tbe  sufferer ;  the  load  is  in  this  case  a  very  great  weight : 
m  minister  of  slate  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at  all 
limes,  from  the  heavy  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
his  station;  'With  what  oppressive  wei/Jkt  will  sick- 
seas,  disappointment,  or  old  age  fall  upon  the  spirits  of 
that  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  God !'— BtAia.  One 
who  labours  under  strong  apprehensions  or  dread  of 
an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind ;  *  How  a  man  can  have 
a  duiet  and  cheerful  mind  under  a  burden  and  load  of 
guilt,  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  very  Ignorant'— Ray. 
Any  tort  of  empk>yment  is  a  burden  to  one  who  wishes 
to  be  idle ;  and  time  unemployed  is  a  burden  to  him 
who  wishes  to  be  always  in  action ; 

I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once ; 

Indebted  and  dischaif 'd :  what  burden  then  1 

MlLTOH. 


HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY,  PON- 
DEROUS. 

Hemau^  from  heave,  signifies  the  causing  to  heave, 
or  requiring  to  be  lifted  up  with  force ;  burdeneome, 
having  a  burden ;  weighty  and  fvnderoue,  flrom  the 
Latin ^sMhu  a  weight,  botii  signify  having  a  weight. 

NeavineeelB  the  natural  property  of  some  bodies: 
kurdeneemeneee  Is  incidental  to  others.  In  the  vulgar 
sense,  things  are  termed  heavy  which  are  found  difllcult 
to  HO.  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  light  or  easy 
to  be  lifted ;  but  tlMise  things  are  hurdeneome  which  nre 
too  troublesome  to  be  carried  or  borne :  many  thinp 
ttercfim  are  acmally  kemy  that  are  Haver  bwrden- 


eawu;  and  ttthere  are  occasionally  tend«MMMtiia.a<« 
uevar heavy:  that  which  ia  heavy  iaao  whether  lifted 
or  not,  but  that  which  is  burdeneome  must  be  bmrdemr 
emne  to  some  one ;  *  Tijough  pliUosophy  tcaclies,  that 
no  element  is  heavy  In  its  own  place,  yet  experience 
shows  that  out  of  its  own  place  it  proves  exceeding 
burdeneoma.*^Sovm.  Hard  substances  are  mostly 
heavy ;  but  to  a  weak  person  tbe  softest  subManoe  may 
sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  is  obliged  to  bear  it: 
things  are  heavy  according  to  the  difficulty  with  vbidi 
thpy  are  lifted ;  but  they  are  weighty  according  as  they 
wetjfh  other  things  down.  The  heavy  is  tlierefore  ift> 
definite;  but  the  weighty  Is  definite,  and  something 
positively  great :  what  Js  heavy  lo  cme  may  be  light  lo 
another ;  but  that  whtch  is  weighty  exceeds  th«  ordi- 
nary weight  of  other  thhigs ; 

The  sable  troops  along  tbe  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  oo  tlM^  backa. 

Drtsbs. 
Pouflereue  expresses  even  more  than  weighiyt  fbr  It 
hicludes  also  the  idea  of  bulk  ;  tbe  pamderaus  tliere- 
fore  is  that  which  is  so  weighty  and  large  that  It  can- 
not eaialy.  be  moved ; '  Tlie  diligence  of  an  idler  Is  rapid 
and  impetuous,  as  penderoue  bodies  forced  into  veJoctiy 
move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weigbL'^ 

JOBMOM. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

Cls^  Is  probably  changed  from  elot  or  elsd,  aignily- 
ing  to  put  a  heavy  lump  in  the  way ;  load,  from  to 
load,  hi  Saxon  laden,  Dutch,  tte.  ladoH,  alfnifies  to 
burden  with  a  load,  or  lay  any  Uiing  on  so  as  to  fom 
a  i(tnd  ;  encumber,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  «w«. 
ber,  in  German  hummer,  aorcow,  signifies  to  bwdea 
with  troable. 

€Hog  is  figuratively  employed  for  whatever  impedes 
the  motion  or  action  of  a  thing,  drawn  from  the  fkml- 
iiar  object  which  is  used  to  Impede  the  motion  of  ani- 
mals :  load  is  used  for  whatever  occasloiia  an  cxcos 
of  weight  or  materials.  A  wheel  Is  claggtd,  or  a  ma- 
chine is  clogged:  a  fire  may  be  leaded  with  citals,  or 
a  picture  with  colourbig.  The  stomach  and  roemeiy 
may  be  either  clogged  or  loaded:  in  tbe  furmer  case 
by  the  introduction  of  improper  food ;  and  in  the 
second  case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper  qean- 
ttty.  A  memory  that  is  clogged  becomes  confuMd, 
and  confounds  one  thing  with  another ;  that  which  is 
leaded  loses  the  Impression  of  one  oMect  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another ;  '  Butler  gives  Hudibras  that  pe- 
dantick  osientatlnn  of  knowledge,  which  has  no  rata- 
tion  to  chivalry,  and  loade  him  with  martial  eueum- 
brancee  that  ean  add  nothing  to  his  civil  digoity.^-' 
Johnson. 

Clog  and  eneumber  have  the  commoc  rignUfcatioa 
of  internipting  .or.  troubling  by  means  of  someihlag 
irrelevant.  Whatever  is  clogged  has  scarcely  tbe 
liberty  of  moving  at  all ;  whatever  is  eneumbertd 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  difficulty.  When  the  toots 
of  plants  are  clogged  with  mould,  or  any  lmpn>pct 
substance,  their  growth  is  almost  stopped :  we<>ds  and 
noxious  plants  are  eneumbraneee  hi  the  ground  where 
flowers  should  crow :  the  commands  or  prohibiiloQ 
of  parents  sometimes  very  fortunately  eleg  tlmse  whose 
sanguine  tempers  would  lead  them  Into  hnpradeoce ; 
'  Whahmever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  phikwo> 
phers,  either  irregular  or  defective  In  the  workings  of 
tlie  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the  body  as  its  great 
e/o^.*— South.    No  one  can  expect  to  proceed  with 


ease  to  himself  In  any  transaction,  who  i 

with  a  variety  of  concerns  at  the  aanie  time;  ^This 
minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, if  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom, 
I  should  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  a  large  biody  (tf 
partixans.*^Bi»Ka. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

Paiee^  in  French  peeer,  probaWy  cornea  fnmi  pee  a 
(hot,  on  which  tbe  body  is  as  it  were  peieed;  batmaea 
In  French  balameer,  conies  from  the  Latin  hiUmx.  w 
bie  and  lanx,  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  into  an  equilibrium  is  commec 
to  both  terms ;  but  ^oiss  is  a  particular,  and  balaua 
a  more  general  term:  a  thing  la  poiead  aa  tCMtct 
Ibwlf ;  It  to  baianeed  aa  revecia  olbw  Jiioea      ^^ 
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Msef  a  plain  stiik  in  bis  hand  wben  he  wants  ii  to 
Ue  even ;  he  balaneet  the  •tick  if  It  has.  a  particular 
weight  at  each  end :  a  perann  may  p0i«e  himeeif,  but 
be  baUmces  others :  when  not  on  firm  grouiid,  it  )•  ne- 
cessary to  poise  oncaeir;  when  two  persons  are  situated 
oae  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  they  may  btUamee  one  an- 
other. These  terras  preserve  the  same  distinction  In 
a  figurative  acceptation ; 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen, 

Must  sure  ensue,  to  poise  the  scale  against 

This  vast  profusion  of  exceeding  pleasure.— Rows. 

This,  O !  this  very  moment  let  me  die, 

IVhiie  hopes  and  fears  In  equal  balance  Me. 

DatDBK. 

TO  PERISH,  DrE,  DECAY. 

Parisky  In  Frenchjiflrir,  in  Lailn  pereo^  compounded 
of  per  and  m,  signifies  to  go  thoroughly  away ;  dis,  v. 
Tedse;  and  ds^y  v.  7b  decaif. 

To  perish  ezpretises  more  than  to  dte,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  many  objects ;  for  the  latter  is  properly  ap- 
plied only  to  express  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
nguratlvely  to  express  the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit 
in  vegetables  or  other  bodies;  but  the  former  is  ap- 
plied to  expfess  the  dissolution  of  substances,  so  that 
they  lose  their  existence  as  aggregate  bodies.  What 
jMraJk««,therefbre,  does  not  always  di«,  aliliough  what- 
ever di««,  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a  certain  extent 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  perishes ,  although  it  does  not 
tUe;  people  are  said  either  to  perish  or  (Ue:  but  as 
tlie  term  verish  ezpresnes  even  more  than  dyings  it  is 
possible  ior  the  same  thing  to  die  and  wA perish;  thus 
a  pkint  may  be  said  to  die  when  it  loses  its  vegetative 

Gwer ;  but  it  is  said  to  perish  if  its  substance  crum- 
s  into  dusL 

To  perifh  exprenses  the  end  ;  to  decay,  the  process 
by  which  this  end  is  brought  about :  a  thing  may  be 
long  in  decaying^  but  when  il  perishes  it  ceases  at  once 
to  act  or  to  exist :  things  may,  therefore,  verish  with- 
out decaying ;  they  may  likewise  decay  without  perish- 
ing. .  Things  may  perish  by  means  of  water,  tire,  light- 
ning, and  the  like,  tvhich  are  altogether  new,  and  have 
exp«n1enced  no  kind  of  decay:  on  the  other  han.i;  wood, 
Iron,  and  other  substances  may  begin  to  decay,  but  may 
be  saved  from  immediately  perishing  by  the  applica- 
tion of  preventives. 

In  a  moral  or  extended  application  of  the  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  to  die  signifies  simply 
to  fall  away;  thus,  tbooglita  may  die  In  one's  breast 
which'  never  return,  or  power  may  die  with  the  pos- 
Mssor;   '  Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  In 
spreading  whispers,  he  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in 
letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast  *--Spkcta- 
Toa.    With  perish  is  always  associated  the  manner 
and  degree  of  the  extinction,  namelv,  that  It  Is  com- 
plete, and  efll^ted  for  the  most  part  by  violence ; 
Beauty  and  youth  about  to  perish  finds 
Such  noble  pity  in  brave  English  minds.— W^LLsa. 
Decmy  is  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  gra- 
dually sinkiiig  into  a  state  of  non  existence; 
The  sours  dark  cottage,  batterM  and  decayed. 
Lets  la  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Wallke. 


TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 
i>M,  In  Low  German  doen,  Danish  des,  from  the 
Greek  3dsiv  to  kill,  designates  in  general  the  extinction 
of  being,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  gradual 
or  otherwise ;  '  She  died  every  day  she  lived.*— Row*. 
Expire,  (Vom  the  Latin  e  or  ex  and  spiro  to  breatlie 
oat,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  objects, 
and  Is  or  conm  a  momentary  act ;  *  Pope  died  in  the 
evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly, 
that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of 
his  ecptrofiim.'— JoRKsoM. 

*  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and  plants,  which 
are  said  to  live,  although  they  have  not  breath ;  these 
Us,  bat  do  not  expire :  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live ;  such  as  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  which  does  not  dt«,  but  it  expires.  By  a 
Mlnral  metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for  the  liA 


*  VUeTniler:  **Die,ezFlre.'* 
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of  objects ;  -nnd  hence  we  speak  of  the  daft  etptring, 
the  term  expiring,  and  the  like ;  *  A  parliament  may 
expire  by  length  of  time.'— Blackstonk.  As  life  m 
applied  figuratively  to  moral  ob}ecU,  so  may  death  lo 
objects  not  having  physical  life ;  *  A  dissolatlon  is  the 
civil,  death  of  parliament'- Blackstonb.  *  When 
Alexander  the  Great  died,  the  Grecian  nionai«l«y  tsc 
pired  with  him.'— Sotrrn. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DJBCEASE,  DEMISB. 


De^th  signifies  the  act  of  dffwf-;  departwrty  the 
of  departing ;  deeeascy  from  fiie  I^tln  deeedo  to  1^11 


act 
off. 


the  act  of  falling  away ;  dsmtss,  (torn  demitto  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  poesesrion. 

Death  Is  a  general  or  a  particular  term ;  it  marks  in 
the  abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  Is  appli- 
cable to  men  or  animals ;  to  one  or  many.  Departtcrty 
decease^  and  desiiss  are  particular  expressions  suited 
only  to  the  condition  of  human  beiI^p.  *  DeparUtra 
is  a  Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  Hfe  to  another;  daeease fs  a  leefani- 
cal  term  in  hiw,  which  is  introduced  into  common  lan- 
guage to  designate  one's  falling  off'  fVom  the  -number 
of  the  living;  demise  te  substituted  for  decease  in 
speaking  of  princes,  who  by  their  death  also  put  ou 
their  eauhly  power;  'So  tender  is  the  law  of  sup- 
posing even  a  possibility  of  Uie  king's  death,  that  his 
natural  dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demise  *— 
Blackstomk. 

Death  of  Itself  has  alwavs  something  terrifick  In  it; 
but  the  Gospel  has  divested  it  of  lis  terrours :  the  hour 
of  departure^  therefore,  for  a  Christian  Is  often  Uh) 
happiest  period  of  his  mortal  existence ;  '  How  quickly 
would  the  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after  death, 
if  their  soula'performed  nothing  to  presen'e  their  ftime.' 
— HtTOHBs  (after  Xenephan).  Decease  presents  olhhr 
the  idea  of  leavhig  life  to  the  survivors.  Of  death  it 
has  been  saki,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  when  it 
will  come.  Knowing  that  we  have  here  no  resting 
place  of  abode,  it  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  forward 
to  our  departure;  *  The  loss  of  our  IViends  impresses 
upon  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure.*— 
JoHRSoN.  Property  is  in  perpetual  occupancy ;  at  the 
decease  of  one  possessor.  It  passes  into  the  bands  of 
another;  ^Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to 
their  long  home,  they  arc  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  longer 
in  their  sight.'— Stbb  lb. 

The  death  of  an  Individual  is  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  those  who 
are  nearly  related.  The  tears  which  are  shed  at  the 
departure  of  those  we  love  are  not  always  indica- 
tions of  our  weakness,  but  rather  testimonies  of  theUr 
worth. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collectively ;  departed  la 
used  with  a  noun  only;  d«c«M«d  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  aocordhig  to  the  con- 
nexion.. 

There  Is  a  respect  doe  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
vtolated  without  ofiliniee  to  the  living ; 

'  The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  eonmand, 
.    Were  coupled  Ihce  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 

DaTDBlf. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spirits,  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  concerns  or  those 
whom  they  have  left ;  '  The  sopbistick  tyrants  of  Paris 
are  toud  In  their  declamations  against  the  d^artsd 
regal  tyrants,  wbo  in  foimer  ages  have  vexed  the 
world.'— Buaaa.  All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  indicated  that  he  bad  met  whh  his  death  by 
some  violence;  *It  was  enacted  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  that  the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  intestate,  hi  the  same  manner  that  exe 
cutors  were  bound  in  case  the  deeaasad  left  a  will.'- 

BlaCKSTOHB. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

Deadly  or  deadlike  signifies  like  death  Itself  In  iti 
eflfects ;  mortal,  in  Latin  martalis,  signifies  belonging 
to  death ;  fatal,  in  Latin  fatalis,  i.  e.  according  to/eie. 

Deadly  is  applied  lo  wliat  is  prodnctlve  of  disath ; 

«  Vide  Trustor  :'<  Departora,  daath,  deeein.** 
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Oo  Um  unU  Um  fljrlnc  nunben  found, 
Eurypilni  latOetM^dMdhfWonuA.'^on. 
M9rtai  to  what  terminatea  In  or  li  liable  to  death; 
•For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  tblnk  that  the  eool, 
while  in  a  marUl  body,  IWe*'— Huohe§  {jafUr  Xew 
pk»»).  Fatal  apnilea  not  only  to  death,  but  every 
tiling  which  may  be  of  great  mlechier; 

O/atel  change!  become  in  one  ead  d«r 
A  eenaelesi  cone !  inanimaied  day .— Po». 
A  polaon  Is  deadly;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  la 
wa^rtml;  a  itep  in  walking,  or  a  itep  in  one's  conduct, 
Hay  be  fatoL  Tblnp  only  are  dtadly^  creatures  are 
wt»rUU,  Hatred  la  dsadly ;  whatever  has  iifb  is  mortal 
There  may  be  remedies  pometiroes  to  counteract  that 
which  is  deadly  ;  but  that  which  is  mortal  h  past  all 
uu9i  and  that  which  ia  fatal  cannot  be  rMrteved. 

NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TOBPID. 
jmmk  and  hammmMt  eome  from  the  Hebrew  num 
to  sleep;  the  former  denoting  the  quality,  and  the 
latter  the  state:  there  are  but  few  things  mrM*  by 
natore;  but  there  may  be  many  things  which  may  be 
Hmmmbed,  Tvrpid^  In  Latin  termidue,  trvrn'torpeo  to 
languish,  la  most  commonly  employed  to  ezpresa  the 
permanent  stale  of  being  benntabedt  as  In  the  ease  of 
aome  anhnals,  which  Me  in  a unpid  sute aU  the  winter; 
or  in  the  moral  sense  to  depict  the  benumbed  state  or 
the  thinking  faculty ;  In  this  manner  we  speak  of  the 
tenor  of  persons  who  are  benmmbed  by  any  strong 
ailectioo,  or  by  any  strong  external  action ;  *  The  night. 
With  its  alienee  and  darkness,  shows  the  winter.  In 
which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  benmmbed.*-^ 
Johnson.  '  There  must  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse 
the  imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  lasy  eqjoyment 
of  idzty  years'  security  .'—Burkb. 

EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 
Both  these  words  are  metaphorically  employed  for 
death,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life :  the  former  is  bor- 
lowea  Ooro  the  act  of  going  olT  the  stage ;  the  hitter 
ftom  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey.  The  exit 
ioenu  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition ;  for  we  speak  of 
making  our  exit :  the  departure  designates  simply  the 
event;  the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  think 
only  of  the  place  left;  when  we  speak  of  dmarture, 
we  think  not  only  of  the  object  left,  but  of  the  place 
fone  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  exit;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure! 

*  There  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upmi  our  ima- 
ginations than  those  which  are  raised  (kam  reflections 
upon  the  exite  of  great  and  eicellent  men.'—STCsLa. 

*  Happy  was  their  good  prince  In  his  timely  departure. 
Which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  8oa*s 
Mkerlea.*— 8iDMB¥. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGORATE. 

Streufrtken,  from  etrengtk,  and  forttfy,  from  fortie 
undfaeio,  signify  to  make  strong ;  invigorate  signifies 
input  in  vigour  (v.  Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  etnugik,  be  It  In  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  etrengtkene ;  exercise  etrengthene  either 
body  or  mind ;  *  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ladfe,  In  everv  mind,  which  may  be  etrongtkened  and 
kBproved.'~BuDOBLi..  Whatever  gives  etrength  for 
a  oartlcular  emeiffsnce  fortiMee;  religion  fortytee  the 
Mttid  against  advonily;  'This  relation  will  not  be 
wholly  without  lis  usa,  if  thoae  who  languish  under 
any  pvt  of  lis  snifeiingB  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  pattanoe  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
atfttctlons  flmn  which  tho  uliities  of  Savage  could  not 
exempt  him.' — Jomaoa.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
etnmgik,  ao  tt  to  flva  a  poaitlve  degree  of  etrength^ 
woigorauaj  monung  exercise  in  fine  weather  nm- 
goratee; 

For  much  the  nmk 

(Rotts*d  ftom  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 

And  baak  la  hla  iimigorating  ray.-^MSBTtLLB. 

8TR0NQ,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 
.    Strong  la  In  aU  prolMbiUty  a  variation  of  strict, 
whidi  la  taCtaau  «tniy,  because  itmgtii  ia  alio- 


gether  derived  fton  the  eloae  eoBCettan  of  Mm; 
robuet,  in  Latin  rebuetne,  from  robur,  signilla  lii^ 
rally  having  the  stiength  or  oak ;  «t«rdy,  tike  the  wotd 
stout,  stea^  (v.  Firm),  conies  in  all  probebility  fron 
eteken  to  stand,  slgnliying  capable  of  sunding. 

Strong  is  here  the  generick  term ;  the  othets  ire  ipe 
ciflck,  or  specUy  strength  under  different  cifcnm 
stances ;  rebuet  is  a  poshive  and  high  degree  oT 
strength,  arising  ftom  a  peculiar  bodily  make;  etvif 
indicates  not  only  strength  of  body  but  also  of  miiMl : 
a  man  may  be  etreng  from  the  strength  of  bis  coMii' 
tutioo,  from  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  bis  fissie; 
If  thou  hast  etrengtkt  *t  was  Heaven  that  etmgtk 
bestow'd.— Pon. 
A  rebuet  man  has  strength  both  (torn  the  siae  and  ta 
ture  of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  li 


with  great  power.  A  Utile  man  aiay  be 
etrong^  although  not  robuet;  a  tall,  sloot  iHui,  io 
fuU  health,  amy  be  tersMd  robuet. 

A  man  may  be  etrong  In  one  part  of  his  body  md 
not  In  another ;  he  nwy  be  «trea^  at  one  thm,  fron 
particular  clrcumstancea,  than  he  Is  at  soother:  bsti 
robuet  man  Is  etrong  In  his  whole  body;  and  is  he  ■ 
rebuet  by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  so  oaly  fisn 


The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robuetj  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapour.— Sombbvillb. 
Sturdineee  lies  both  in  the  make  of  the  hodfudthi 
temper  of  the  mind :  a  elurdy  man  is  capable  of  mtki^ 
resistance,  and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be  asl«ri% 
strong,  and  not  of  slender  make,  bat  he  need  not  te 
robuei :  a  eturdy  peasant  presents  us  with  the  pictiic 
of  a  man  who,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  ii  fionscd  fin 
withstanding  the  inroads  of  an  eoemy ; 
This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fkia  see 
Mortal  80  eturdy  as  to  gainsay.— Hcddbjis. 
Sometimes   this  ephhet  is  applied  Id  those  sbijiai 
which  cause  a  vk>Ient  resistance ; 

Beneath  their  eturdy  atiokea  the  billows  reir. 
Dtnti 
Eveiv  object  Is  termed  etrong  which  Is  the  tevera 
of  weak;  persons  only  are  termed  rebuet  wbo  ban 
every  bodily  requisite  to  make  them  more  thsa  cadi' 
narily  etrong;  persons  only  are  eturdy  whose  h^BOi 
life  quality  them  both  for  action  and  foreaduiaaca 

SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

Suhetantial  feigniftes  havhig  a  aubstanoe:  eeHi  iK 
nlfies  having  a  firm  substance.  Tbe  ei^teetiel  m 
opposed  to  that  which  Is  thin  and  has  no  eonsiiteaer: 
the  eelid  It  opposed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  h  or 
loose  consistency.  All  i>b)eets  which  admit  of  beiar 
handled  are  In  their  nature  nbetantial ;  those  uVkk 
are  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  to  require  to  be  cat  m 
eelid.  Subetantial  food  is  that  which  has  a  oowirt- 
ency  in  Itself,  and  is  capable  of  giving  ftilne«  to  the 
empty  stomach :  eolid  food  is  meat  in  dlstioctkNi  tnm 
drink. 

In  the  moral  applicatton,  an  argument  Is  nM  id  be 
eubetantial  which  has  weight  In  ilsalf ; 

Trusting  In  its  own  native  and  subetetutiatwtK^ 

Scorns  all  mereulcious  omainents^-^MiLTos. 
A  rsason  is  eolid  which  has  a  high  degree  of  eubun 
tiality; 

As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  moke, 
So  eoUd  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigu^  man. 

Yomia 


ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOUR. 


JBB«PFy,  in  French  energie,  Latin  energia.  Gr 
^cpy^  from  hewhe  to  operate  inwardly,  signifies 
power  of  producing  positive  eff         ~  '" 


g  positive  eflbcia ;  forte,  e.  ' 
tbe  Latin  vt>s»  to  flourish,  \ 
;  or  that  which  beloogi  to  a 


0.  neem 


pel;  vigour, 

unimpaired  power^  ^. 

in  a  aound  or  floorlehing  state. 

With  energy  is  connected  the  Idea  of  activhv;  vitb 
/0rcs  that  or  capability;  with  vigewr  that  of  hsiltb. 
Aisr^llesonty  In  the  mind;  force  and  vigour  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge  sod 
tVeedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of  cbarscter; 
'Our  powersowe  mooh  of  their  nMiyy  to  our  bopei, 
pflanuK  guia  poan  vldentvf    "~" 
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Attainable,  dlfigenee  Is  enrorced/— JonNsoN.    Force  is 
•  gUt  of  nature  that  may  be  increased  by  exercise ; 
On  the  paaaive  main 
Descenda  th*  etiiereal/orctf,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turna  from  ita  bottom  ibe  discolouiM  deep. 

THOKBOIf. 

Figtwr^  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an  ordinaiy  aocom- 
panimen    ^f  yoatb,  but  is  not  alwaya  denied  to  old 

B ;  *  No  man  at  tlie  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  is  fond 

SQgar-plums  and  rattles.*— Soutb. 


y. 


HARD,  FI&M,  SOLID. 

TlM  close  adherence  of  ilie  component  parts  of  a 
body  constitutes  kardnett.  The  close  adherence  of 
different  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmuets 
(v  Fixed).  That  is  kard  which  will  not  yield  to  a 
closer  compression ;  *  I  see  you  labouring  through  all 
your  inconveniences  of  the  rough  itoads,  die  hard 
Mddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not* — ^Popk. 
That  is  jfroi  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
Bepantlon; 

The  loosened  ice 
Bustles  no  more ;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  tlie  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  Jbna.— Thomson. 
Ice  is  A«rd,  as  ftr  aa  ft  respects  itself,  when  it  resists 
«v«7  pressure;  it  Is  jSrm,  with  regard  to  the  water 
which  It  covers,  when  It  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist 
evfvy  weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  paria; 
but  kmrd  denotes  a  much  closer  d^ree  of  adherence 
than  soUd:  tlie  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  the  soUd 
to  the  fluid;  every  hard  body  Is  by  nature  solid; 
although  every  solid  body  Is  not  hard.  Wood  i  is 
always  a  solid  body,  but  is  sometimes  hard  and  some- 
times soft:  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body, 
and  admits  of  different  degrees  of  hardness;  *  A  co- 
pious manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and  weight 
lo  our  ideas,  which  frequently  makes  impression  upon 
the  mind,  as  iron  does  upon  soUd  bodies,  rather  by  re- 
pealed strokes  than  a  single  blow.*^MBUKOTB  (L.eUers 
sfPlmjf). 

In  tbe  Irapcoper  application,  hardMess  is  allied  to  in- 
•ensibiUty ;  Jumnsss  to  fixedness ;  soUditff  to  substan- 
tiality; a  hard  roan  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any 
lender  motives;  a  >lnn  man  is  not  to  be  turned  from 
bis  purpose;  AsoUd  man  lioMs  no  purposes  that  are 
not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardeiud  in  that  which 
Is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which  is  sood : 
a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad,  by  being 
rendved  leos  disposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his  mind  is  eom- 
aoKtated  by  acquiring  fVesh  motives  for  action. 


habd,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate. 

JSard  Is  here,  as  in  the  former  ease  (v.  Hard),  the 
fanxMl  term,  and  tlie  rest  particular :  hard,  in  lis  most 
extf  Mive  and  physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
reaMDg  tbe  action  of  external  force,  so  as  not  to  un- 
deigo  any  change  in  its  form,  or  motion  in  its  parts: 
eaUmu  is  that  species  of  the  hard^  in  application  to  the 
efcin,  which  arises  from  its  dryness,  and  the  absence  of 
aU  nervous  susteptibiilty.  Hard  and  eallous  are  like- 
wise applkd  in  the  moral  sense :  but  hard  denotes  the 
absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the  property  of  resbAlng 
a^  impraedon  which  tender  olyects  are  apt  to  pro- 


Such  woes 

Not  e*en  the  hardast  of  our  fbea  could  hear. 
Nor  aloni  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.—DaniKN. 
CtallMw  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  the 
force  of  objects  acting  on  the  senses  of  the  mind; 
•  Ifieentkiasness  has  so  long  passed  Ibr  sharpness  of 
wit,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  tbe  conscience  is 
growk  «allMi«.'^L*EsTaAMOK.    A  hard  heart  cannot 
be  iKned  by  tbe  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  in 
«Ter  so  aifecting  a  form :  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
•onebed  Irr  any  peraoasfcms  however  powerful. 
Hmrd  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  Its 
nee  or  origin :  we  may  be  hard  from  a  variety  of 
s;  but  eaJUausness  aitses  fVom  the  indulgence  of 
)  and  tbe  poiaalt  of  victoua  praeticei. 


When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard.  It  simply  deter- 
mines what  he  is:  if  we  speak  of  Lhn  as  callous^  it 
refers  also  to  what  he  was,  and  from  what  lie  is  be- 
come so ;  *  By  degrees  tlie  sense  grows  eaUous^  and 
loses  that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles.'— BBaKKf.KY. 

GsUoas,  A4trrf«ii«d,and  obdurate  aie  all  employed  to 
designate  a  morally  depraved  character:  hwioaUoms 
ness  belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and  affections; 
hardened  to  both  the  heart  and  the  understanding; 
ohdmrate  more  parttoularly  to  the  will.  CalUmanasa 
is  the  first    '  -  -      - 

may  exist  1 


is  the  first  stage  of  hardness  in  moral  depravity ;  it 
may  exist  in  the  Infant  mbid,  on  its  first  tasting  tbe 
poisoueua  pleasures  of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 


with  Its  remote  consequences ;  *  if  they  let  go  their 
hope  of  everlasting  life  with  willingness,  and  entertain  t 
final  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  tbey  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  abandoned 
10  a  eaiiottsness  and  numbness  of  soul?*— Bbntlsv. 
A  hardened  state  is  tlie  work  of  time ;  it  arises  (rom  a 
conliaaed  eouise  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  were 
habitual,  and  wholly  unfits  a  person  for  admitting  ot 
any  other  impreasions; 
Hit  hardened  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  threatenlnga 


Fate  and  tbe  goda  bad  atopp*d  bis  earn  to  love. 

Drydkit. 
Obdmraejf  is  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardness^  wUch 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  bent  oa 
vice ;  • 

Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mlx*d  with  obduraU  pride  and  steadfast  hate. 
Milton. 
A  child  discovers  liimself  to  be  eaUous^  when  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken  In  him  a 
sinsle  sentiment  of  contrition ;  a  youth  discovem  him- 
self to  be  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicfous  career;  a  man  shows  himself 
to  be  obdurate  when  he  betrays  a  setUed  and  confirmed 
purpose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without  re- 
gard to  consequences. 

HARDHEARTED,  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL. 
MERCILESS. 

Hardhearted  is  here,  as  the  word  hard  (o.  Hard) ' 
the  strongest  of  tbese  terms:  in  regard  to  eruel^  It  be 
speaks  a  settled  character;  whereas  that  may  be  fie 
ouenUy  a  temporary  dbposUkm,  or  even  extend  no 
farther  than  the  action.  A  hardhaarud  man  must 
always  be  cruel ;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  entel,  and  yet 
not  hardhearted.  A  hardhearted  parent  Is  a  monster 
who  spurns  from  him  the  being  tliat  owes  lus  existence 
to  him,  and  depends  upon  him  for  support.  A  child  to 
often  cruel  to  animals  ft-om  the  miMaken  concepiioa 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  auflerlogs  as  biak- 
self. 

The  unmerciful  and  meraUss  are  both  modes  or 
characterisUeks  of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmerdM 
man  is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwilling  to  ex 
tend  bis  com  passion  or  mercy  to  one  who  Is  In  hia 
power ;  a  merciless  man,  which  is  more  than  an  «»• 
mertifiil  man,  is  hardhearted^  laaamuch  as  he  to  re- 
strained by  no  compunctious  feelings  from  Infiictliig 
pain  on  those  who  are  in  his  power.  Avarice  makee 
a  man  hardhearted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  itie  closest  tiea.  JSvariee  will  malce  a  man  en* 
mercH'ul  to  those  who  are  in  his  debt.  There  are  many 
merciless  tyrants  in  domestick  life,  who  show  their 
disposition  by  their  merciless  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes ;  *  Single  men,  thouah  Uiey  be  many  times  more 
charitable,  on  tbe  other  side,  are  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, because  tbetr  tenderness  Is  not  so  oft  called 
upon.*— Bacor. 
Relentless  love  the  cruel  mother  led 
Tbe  Mood  of  her  enbappy  babes  to  sbed.— Drtdrw. 
*  I  saw  how  unmerciful  you  were  to  your  eyes  In  your 
last  letter  to  me.*— Tillotson. 

To  cruab  a  marcUeas  and  smsl  vlclor.— DRTARif 


CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS,  BRUTAL, 
SAVAGE. 

Orud,  ttom  the  Latin  emdeUs  and  erwdus  raw, 
xongb,  or  uotutored ;  tahmmtah  compoufided  of  tbd 
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privtUTS  M  and  huMM,  Rl«nifi«s  not  hamui;  »«r- 
Wmm,  from  the  Greek  ^pBapof  rude  or  unaetUed, 
all  mark  a  degree  of  bad  feeling  which  in  uncontrolled 
by  culture  or  reAncment ;  brvtaly  slgiiifyiug  like  a 
krute ;  and  tavage^  from  tha  Latin  smvus  fierce,  and 
tbe  Hebrew  3Kt  a  wolf,  marks  a  sUU  stronger  degree 
of  this  bad  paiartnn. 

Cruel  is  the  most  (hmiliar  and  the  least  powerful 
epitbet  of  all  these  terms;  It  designates  the  ordinary 
wopeitslty  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  wiiich  If  not 
overpowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  invariably  show 
ilaeif  by  the  desire  of  indicting  |iosiUve  pain  on  ottiers, 
for  abridging  their  comfort:  inhuman  and  barkMvut 
•re  higher  degrees  of  erueUf;  brutal  and  tavofe  rise 
■o  much  in  det^ree  above  the  rest,  as  almost  to  partake 
of  another  natiire.  A  child  gives  early  symptoms  of 
bis  natural  erusUf  by  his  ili-treatnient  of  animals ; 
kttt  we  do  not  speak  of  bis  inhumanity,  because  this  is 
a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  properly  to  tlieir 
treatment  of  tlielr  own  species,  although  extended  in 
Its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  the  brutu :  barbarity  is 
but  too  common  among  children  and  peisons  of  riper 

Knn.    A  person  Is  cruel  who  neglects  the  creature 
should  protect  and  take  care  of; 
Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  faul  rage  ntign*d, 
A  cruel  heart  iU  suits  a  manly  mind.— Popb. 
A  person  Is  inhuman  If  he  withhold  flrom  him  the 
common  marks  of  tendemeM  or  kindness  which  are 
to  be  eipected  (h>m  one  human  being  to  aiK)tlier ; 
Love  lent  the  sword,  tlie  mother  struck  the  blow. 
Inhuman  shefliut  more  iitAiisian  thou.— DavDKN. 
A  person  is  barbaroue  if  he  find  amusement  in  inflict- 
ing pain; 

I  have  found  out  a  gif^  for  my  fair, 
I  have  found  where  the  wood- pigeons  breed, 


But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 
She  will  say,  H  was  a  bairbarai 


baraua  deed. 

Shkhstokb. 


A  person  Is  brutal  or  aavage  according  to  tlie  clrcum- 
•lances  of  aggravation  wlilch  accompany  the  act  of 
lonurlng;  'The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre, 
and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Clbber  was  confuted, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.*— 

JOBHSOR. 

Brothers  by  brothers^  Implons  hands  are  slain ! 
Mistaken  seal,  how  euvage  is  Uiy  reign ! 

JamrKS. 

Cruel  is  applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  con- 
duct; inhuman  and  barbarous  mosttiy  to  the  outward 
conduct :  brutal  and  eavage  mostly  to  the  disposition. 
Oruekiat  and  even  barbarities,  too  horrid  to  relate,  are 
daily  practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and  horses,  the  use- 
Ibllest  and  most  unoffending  of  brutes  ;  either  for  the 
Indulgence  of  a  natumtly  brutal  temper,  or  from  the 
Impulse  of  a  savage  fury :  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
the  same  men  inhuman  towards  their  children  or  their 
servants.  Domltian  was  notorious  for  the  eruelty  of 
his  disposition :  the  Romans  indulged  themselves  in 
the  inhumun  practice  of  making  tlwir  slaves  and  con- 
▼foU  fight  with  wild  beasts;  but  the  barbarities  which 
have  been  practised  on  slaves  In  the  colonies  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity  that  Is  re- 
lated of  ancient  times ;  proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
refinement  which  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
has  tntmduced  Into  the  worid,  the  possession  of  un- 
eontroiied  power  will  inevitably  brutaliie  the  mind,  and 
give  a  savage  ferocity  to  the  character. 


FEBOCIOUS,  FIBRCE,  SAVAGE. 
Farseious  tLuA  fierce  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
farazj  which  dimes  ftom  fera  a  wild  beast:  stnofe, 
9.  Cruel;  ferocity  marks  the  untamed  characttr  of  a 
cruel  disposition :  fierceness  has  a  greater  mixture  of 
pride  and  anger  in  it,  the  word  fiertS  in  French  being 
taken  for  haughtiness:  savageness  marks  a  more  per- 
manent, but  not  so  violent,  a  sentiment  of  either  cruelty 
or  anger  as  the  two  former.  Ferocity  hn6  fierceness 
are  in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their 
natural  temiierv:  sses^s  Is  mostly  emptoyed  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
bv  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion.  Fsro- 
aty  is  the  natural  charaeteriitlck  af  wild  beasu;  It  Is 


a  delight  in  blood  that  needs  no  oatward  sttmnlas  to 
call  it  into  action;  but  it  ditfptays  itself  most  strikingly 
in  the  moment  when  the  antmal  is  going  to  grajqi,  or 
when  In  the  act  of  devouring,  its  prey :  fierceness  nay 
be  provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it  doea  not  dis- 
cover Itself  unless  roused  by  some  ctrcumstanees  of 
aggravation :  many  animals  become  fierce  by  being 
shut  up  in  cages,  and  exposed  ^lo  the  view  of  specta- 
tors: savageness  Is  as  natural  a  temper  In  the  un- 
civilized man,  va  ferocity  or  fierceness  in  the  brute;  it 
does  not  wait  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  is  restless  In 
search  of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  enemy,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  destroying.  It  is  an  easy  tran- 
sitkm  for  the  savage  to  become  the  ferocious  eannitari, 
glutting  himself  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  or  the 
fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  sets  himself  up  in  oppo- 
sition U>  liitn. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms,  they  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other :  the  eountenaiice  may 
be  either /«roci«iM,Jisrcc,  or  savage,  according  lo  cir> 
cumstances.    A  robber  who  spends  his  life  in  tlie  act 
of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a  ferodty  of 
countenance ;  '  The  ferocious  character  of  Moloch 
appears  botii  In  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact 
consistency.*— JoHKsoM.   A  soldier  who  follows  a  pra- 
dai9ry  and  desultory  mode  of  warfare  betray  the 
licentipuaoess  of  his  callinc,  and  bis  undisapttned 
temper,  in  the  fierceness  of  his  counlenancc; 
The  lempcet  falls, 
The  weary  winds  sink,  breathless.    But  who  knom 
What  fiercer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  night  1 
Tbomsov. 
The  wretch  whose  enjoyment  consists  in  inflietiqg 
misery  on  his  dependants  or  subjects,  evinces  the 
emageness  of  his  temper  by  the  savage  Joy  wHb 
which  he  witnesses  their  groans  and  lonuies ; 
Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood, 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athlrst  tor  blood. 
His  will  can  calm,  their  savage  tempers  bind. 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind.— Youm. 


HARD,  HARDT,  INSENSIBLE.  UNFEELING. 

Hard  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be  applied  to  that  wtaldi 
makes  resistance  to  external  impressions,  or  that  which 
presses  wltli  a  force  upon  other  oljects:  ikserdp,  which 
is  only  a  variation  of  hard^  is  applicable  only  in  the 
first  case :  thus,  a  person's  skin  may  be  hard,  whicta  Is 
not  easily  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  Is  said  to  bt 
hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elemenis; 

Ocnus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
Of  hardy  warrioura  through  the  watery  plain. 
DarDSir. 
On  the  other  hand,  hard,  when  employed  as  an  active 
principle,  te  only  applied  to  the  moral  character:  lience, 
the  diflerence  between  a  hardjf  man  who  endures  every 
thing,  and  a  hard  man  who  maJces  oih^a  endure.  M- 
sensible  and  unfeeling  are  hut  modes  of  tlie  hard; 
that  is,  they  denignaie  the  necative  quality  of  Aord- 
ness,  or  Its  incapacity  to  receive  Impresrinn:  A«r^ 
therefore,  is  always  the  stronitest  term  of  the  thrre ; 
and  of  the  two,  unfeeling  is  stronger  than  imeemsMe. 
Hard  and  insensihls  are  applied  pitysleally  and  mo* 
rally ;  unfeeling  is  emplovea  only  as  a  moral  chaiac- 
teriiAick.  A  horse's  mouth  is  hard,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
Insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  a  man*s  li#!afft  is 
hard  which  bi  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  others ;  a 
man  Is  wheeling  who  does  not  regard  the  feelln^i  of 
others.  The  heart  may  be  hard  by  nature,  or  ren- 
dered so  by  the  influence  of  some  passion ;  but  the 
gerson  Is  commonlv  unfeeling  from  circumstances, 
hylock  is  depicted  by  Shakspesre  as  harA,  from  fate 
strong  antipatny  to  the  Christians :  people  who  enjcgr 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health,  are  often  ua^fitt- 
ing  in  cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  ikord  mostly  hurts  or  pains  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  peco> 
liariy  applicable  to  superlours,  or  such  as  have  power 
to  Inflict  pain  *  a  creditor  may  be  hard  lonrards  a 
debtor ;  '  To  be  /naccet«lble,  contemptuoua,  and  hard 
of  heart,  is«  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature.* — ^Buaa. 
As  nwrastftfs  signifies  a  want  of  sense,  it  may  beaonie- 
tlmes  necessary:  a  surgeon,  when  performing  an  ope- 
ration, muiit  be  insensible  to  the  present  pain  which  be 
inflicla;  but  aa  a  habit  of  the  mfaid  it  la  always  bad; 
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*Tl  it  botb  reproaehfW  and  criminal  to  have  an  ituen 
mAU  heart.'^BLAiR.  As  wifeeUng  lignillaa  a  wani 
of  feelinf ,  It  to  alwaya  taken  for  a  want  of  good  feel- 
in/t  where  the  removal  of  pain  to  required :  the  surgeon 
abows  binweif  to  be  wi^eeling  who  does  not  do  every 
thing  ko  bis  power  to  lewen  the  pain  of  tbe  anfferer ; 

The  Iktber  too  a  sordid  man, 

Who  iove  nor  pity  It  new, 

Wa«  all  uit/eeling  as  the  rock 

From  whence  bto  riches  gr«w.--HiLLurr. 


INDIFFERENCE,  IN8ENSIBILITT,  APATHY. 

Imd^eremu  rifnifies  no  diftremee;  that  ia,  having 
no  difirence  of  feelinc  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other ;  inaeiuikiUty^  (tora  sense  and  abU't  signifies  in- 
capable of  feeling ;  «;»a<Ajr,  from  tbe  Greek  privative 
«  and  yd0o{  feelii^,  implieH  without  feeling. 

Indiferenee  to  a  partial  state  of  the  mind ;  opoiAy, 
And  ineensibiUtf  are  general  states  of  the  mind ;  be 
who  has  ind^erenee  to  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
by  some  objects,  though  be  may  by  otliers ;  but  lie  who 
has  not  tetuikiUtf  to  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  he  wbo 
has  apaUf  to  without  any  feeling.  Ind^ferenee  is 
mostly  a  temporary  state;  insemnbilitif  to  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permauKnl  state ;  apatkf  to  always  a 
permanent  state:  indifferente  to  either  acquired  or 
accidental ;  inseneibilitf  is  either  produced  or  natural ; 
mpathf  is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  state  of  ta- 
differenee  almut  a  thing  the  value  of  which  t. }  Is  not 
aware  of,  or  acquire  an  indiference  for  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value :  be  may  be 
In  a  state  of  inaensibilitif  from  some  lethargick  torpor 
which  has  seized  Ills  nilitd ;  or  he  may  have  an  habitual 
Hueiuibilitg  arising  either  from  the  contractednesa  of 
bto  powers,  or  the  physical  Muninein  of  hto  under- 
alandina,  and  deadness  of  hto  passions ;  his  apatky  to 
bom  with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  tlie 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  often  the  consequence  of  huensi- 
Hatf ;  for  he  who  Is  not  eeneibU  or  alive  to  any  feel- 
ing must  naturally  be  without  clwice  or  preference : 
but  ind^erenee  is  not  always  insensibiiitify  since  we 
WMy  be  tndifferent  to  one  thing  because  we  have  an 
equal  liking  to  another ;  *■  f  could  never  prevail  with 
mjwelf  to  eichanae  Joy  and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  con- 
stant lasteieas  indifferente.*— Hoat>ly.    In  like  man- 


ner ineeneibUitf  may  spring  from  apsMy,  for  lie  who 
baa  no  feeliog  is  naturally  not  to  be  awalcened  to  feel- 
ing, Ibat  is,  he  to  unfbelira  or  insentMe  by  constltu. 
tloa ;  but  since  his  ineensmbtf  may  spring  Trom  other 
causes  besides  those  that  are  natural,  be  may  be  huen- 
MiUe  without  having  apatky;  *  I  look  upon  Iseus  not 
oalv  as  the  most  eloquent  but  the  most  happy  of  men ; 
as  I  shall  esteem  you  tbe  most  insensible  if  you  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acquaintance/— Mb LMotH  {liters 
0f  PUnf).  Moreover,  it  to  observable  that  between 
imsensibiUtw  and  «gtnthf  there  is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity  for 
being  moved  by  tbe  outward  objects  that  surround  us; 
whereas  nntky  denotes  an  entire  Internal  deadness 
of  all  the  reelings:  but  we  may  be  insensible  to  the 
present  external  objects  from  the  total  absorption  of  all 
tbe  powers  and  feelings  in  one  distant  object;  'To 
remain  insensible  of  such  provocations,  to  not  con- 
■tancy,  but  d^oay.'—SooTH. 


INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 

Hdifferent  (v.  Fnd^erence)  marks  the  want  of  Inellna- 
tloo :  unemuemed,  that  to,  having  no  concern  (v.  Care) ; 
nnd  regardless^  that  is,  without  regard  (o.  Cure) ;  mark 
the  want  of  serious  consideration. 

indifferent  rcfpects  only  the  will,  uneoneemed  either 
the  will  or  the  undervtandina,  regardless  the  under- 
•landing  only ;  we  ^re  indifferent  about  matters  of 
nilfM>r  comlderatioD :  we  are  uncofneemed  or  regard- 
less about  serious  matters  that  have  remote  conse- 
quences ;  an  author  will  seldom  be  htdifferent  about 
the  aureess  of  bto  work ;  he  ought  not  to  be  nneon- 
cemsd  about  the  Influence  which  his  writings  may 
have  on  the  publick,  or  refard2e««  of  the  estimation  in 
which  his  own  character  as  a  man  may  be  heM.  To 
to  nMl(f«r«nt  to  aonetlaet  an  act  of  wtodbm  or  Tlrtue; 


to  be  umeaneemed  or  regariUss  to  neatly  an  act  of 
folly  or  a  breacii  of  duty. 

When  the  object  i»  purely  of  a  perK>nal  nature,  it  to 
but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  indifferent  about 
it ;  hence  a  wise  man  to  indifferent  about  the  applause 
of  llie  mullltude ;  *  As  an  auilmr  I  am  perfectly  indtf 
ferent  to  tbe  judgement  of  all  except  the  few  who  are 
really  judicious.*— Cowraa.  As  religion  should  be 
the  object  of  our  concern,  if  we  are  nnconcemed  about 
any  tiiiiu;  connected  with  it,  the  fault  to  in  ourselves ; 
a  good  parent  will  never  be  unconcsmsd  about  tbe  rell; 
gioua  education  of  his  cliildren ; 

Not  tbe  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes. 

So  uneoncern'dlf  can  relate  our  woes.— DaNHAM. 

Whatever  tends  to  increase  our  knowledge  or  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  otliers,  ought  to  excite  our  regard ; 
if  therefore  we  are  regardless  of  these  things,  we  be- 
tray a  culpable  want  of  feeling :  a  good  child  ,wtU 
never  be  regardless  of  tbe  admonition  of  a  parent; 

Regardless  of  ray  words,  be  no  reply 

Returns.— DaTDBH. 


SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 

All  these  epitbeto,  which  are  derived  flrora  tbe  same 
source  (o.  To  feel)^  have  obviously  a  great  samenesa 
of  meaning,  though  not  of  application.  Sensible  and 
sensitive  both  denote  tiie  capacity  of  being  moved  to 
feeling :  sentient  implies  the  very  act  of  feeling.  Son- 
sible  expresties  either  a  habit  of  the  body  arid  mind, 
or  only  a  particular  state  rererriiig  to  some  particular 
objpct ;  a  person  may  l>e  sensible  of  things  in  general, 
or  sensible  of  cold,  cir  sensible  of  ii^uries,  or  sensible 
of  the  kindnesses  which  be  has  received  from  an  indi- 
vidunl ; 

And  with  aflfeetion  wondrous  sensible^ 

He  wrung  Bastanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted 

Shaksfbabb. 
Sensitive  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality ;  it  fa  tbe  cbaracteristlck  of  ohjectii ;  a  sensi- 
tive creature  implies  one  whose  wnae  in  by  distinction 
quickly  to  be  acted  upon :  a  sensitive  plant  is  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  oroperty  of  hav- 
ing sense  or  being  sensible  of  the  toucn ;  '  Those  crea- 
tures live  more  alone  whnse  food,  and  therefore  prqr, 
is  upon  other  sensitive  creatures.* — ^TkMPLB. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a  reference  to 
external  objccu;  but  sentient  expresses  simply  the 
possesdion  of  feeling,  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the  terms  *«»- 
sible  and  sensitive  are  applied  only  to  personn  or  cor- 
poreal objects  ;  but  sentient  is  likewise  applicable  to 
spirito ;  sentient  Ixfings  may  include  angels  an  well  aa 
men ;  '  This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  Is  per- 
formed by  the  presence  of  sense,  as  the  bone  is  under 
the  sense  of  hunger,  and  that  without  any  formal  syl- 
logism pressetta  him  to  eat.*— Ralb.  ' 


SENSUALIST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EPICURE. 
The  sensualist  Uvea  for  the  Indulgence  of  his  sensea, 
the  voluptuary,  ft-om  voluptas  pleasure,  is  devoted  to 
bis  pleasures,  and  as  far  as  thene  pleasures  are  the 
pleasures  of  f^tise,  the  voluptuary  to  a  sensualist :  tbe 
epicure^  from  the  philoaopher  Epieums^  who  Is  charged 
with  having  been  tbe  votary  of  pleasure,  to  one  wbo 
makes  the  pleasures  of  sense  hto  god,  and  in  this  sense 
he  i^  a  sensualist  and  a  voluntvary.  In  the  applica- 
tton  of  these  terms,  however,  the  ssasualist  is  one  who 
to  a  slave  to  the  grossest  appetites ;  « Let  the  sensuaUtt 
sattofy  hinineif  as  he  is  able ;  he  will  find  that  there  to 
a  certain  living  spark  within  which  all  the  drink  be 
can  pour  in  will  never  be  able  to  quench.'— Sotrra. 
The  voluptuary  to  one  who  studies  bto  pleasures  so  aa 
to  make  them  tbe  moat  valuable  to  hinwelf ;  <  To  fill 
up  the  drawing  of  thto  personage,  he  conceived  a  ve- 
luptuary^  wbo  in  hto  pemon  should  be  bkmted  wmI 
blown  up  to  the  slse  of  a  Sllenus ;  lazy,  liisurinus.  In 
sensuality ;  In  intemperance  a  bacchanalian  '— C|7H- 
BBBLAKn.  The  epieure  to  a  speefca  oif  voluptuary  wbo 
practises  more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the  choiee 
of  hto  pleasures ;  *  What  epicure  can  be  always  plylnf 
htopataier-aoimi.  ^ 
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BBSTENTIOCB,  SENTIMENTAL 
HeiUmtiauM  tignifie*  having  or  abounding  in  sen- 
U$uet  or  Judgements :  sentimental^  having  sentimenl 
(o.  Opinion).  Booka  and  authors  are  termed  senten- 
tious: but  travellers,  society,  intercourse,  correspond- 
ence, and  the  like,  are  characterized  as  smtimsntaL 
Moralists  like  Dr.  Johoson  are  termed  sptlentiousj 
wliose  works  and  conversation  abound  in  moral  sen- 
tenus;  *His  (Mr.  Feiguson^s)  love  of  Montesquieu 
aikd  Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
8l»on-winded  and  sententious.^-^GnAY.  Novelists  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  RadcUffe,  are  property  sen- 
timental ;  '  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing,  there 
are  no  paasiges  more  captivating  than  tlKise  delicate 
strokes  of  sentimental  morality  which  refer  our  actions 
to  the  determination  of  feeling.'— Mackbkzie.  Senr 
ttntiovs  books  always  serve  for  improvement ;  senti- 
mtntal  works,  unlesa  they  are  of  a  superiour  order,  are 
In  general  huitfuL 

BBNTrMENT,  SENSATION,  PEUCEPTION. 

Ssntiment  and  sensation  are  obviously  derived  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  from  the  Greek  vvvstP^u  to 
make  intelligent,  and  nvbiiu  to  understand ;  percep- 
tion, from  pereeivs  (».  Ts  ess),  expresses  the  act  of 
psreeioingt  or  the  impressions  produced  by  perceiving. 

Tb»  impressions  which  objects  make  upon  the  per- 
•00  are  designated  by  all  these  terms ;  but  the  senti- 
^imf  baa  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is  confined 
to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  rests  in  the  under- 
Sentimonts  are  lively,  sensations  are  grate- 


fal,»eixepeum«  are  clear. 

GraUtude  is  a  sentiment  the  most  pleasing  to  tbe 
human  mind; 
Alike  to  council,  or  the  assembly  cane. 
With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same.— Popk. 
The  sensation  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity  on 
the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  *  Diversity  of  con- 
stitution, or  other  circumstances,  vary  the  sensations, 
and  to  them  Java  pepper  is  coI4.*--Gi«aiivillb.  A 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the  flrat  requisites 
for  perfection  in  any  art;  'Matter  haiii  no  Ufe  nor 
porcoption,  uid  is  not  conscious  of  its  own  existence.* 
— Bbmtlbt  *  The  MKtimeat  extends  to  the  manners 
and  morals,  and  renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  *  I  am  framing 
every  possible  pretence  to  live  hereaOer  according  to 
mj  own  taste  and  sentiments. '—Unhuorru  {Letters 
of  deero).  The  sensation  is  purely  physical ;  it  makes 
«s  alive  only  to  the  efiects  or  external  objects  on  our 
physical  organs:  'Wticn  we  describe  our  sensations 
of  another's  sorrows  in  condolence,  the  customs  of 
the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.'— Job nson. 
Psre^tions  carry  us  into  the  district  of  science ;  they 
give  us  an  interest  in  all  the  surrounding  objects  as  In- 
lellecluai  observers ; 
When  flrat  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 
External  formvon  young  ^«rc(;ptM«  play. 

LANeHOBNB. 

A  man  of  spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of  honour, 
or  aflVonts,  with  very  different  sentiments  ftom  the 
Dohroon :  he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
sleeting  existence  must  be  careful  to  remove  eveiy 
ps\nM  sensation:  we  judge  of  objects  aa  complex  or 
aimple.  according  lo  the  number  of  perceptions  which 
Uicy  produce  in  ua. 

TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a  senae,  the  word  feelhw 
•equired  the  moat  extensive  slgnlOcatioa  and  applica- 
tion la  oor  language,  and  may  be  employed  indilfer- 
enUy  for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  in  all  cases:  to 
feel  is  said  of  the  whole  frame,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ;  it  la  the  aecompanSroent  of  existence:  to  be 
ssnsible,  fh>m  the  Latin  sentio.  Is  said  only  of  the 
senses.  It  is  thO'  property  of  all  living  creatures  to 
¥esl  pleasure  and  pain  In  a  greater  or  a  less  degree : 
those  creatures  which  have  not  the  senae  of  hearing 
willnotAsMiuiMaofiounda.  .... 

In  the  moral  application,  XofsA  la  peculiarly  the j>ro- 
perty  or  act  of  the  heart;  to  he  sensiUs  ia  that  of  the 

•  Abbe  Girard :  *<  Sentimfltat,  aauMtlan,  pereq«lou." 


ttoderstandiag:  an  btflenoous  wiindfcsU  pain  whes 
it  is  sensi^lo  of  having  conmtiited  an  errour :  one 
may,  however,/M2  as  well  as  be  sensibU  by  means  of 
the  u  nderstanding :  a  per8on/«eZ«  the  value  of  another's 
services,  he  is  sensible  of  his  kindness. 

One  feds  or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly; 
one  is  eonsdons  only  of  what  posses  inwardly,  from 
con  or  cum  and  seio  to  know  to  oneself:  we  feel  the 
force  of  another's  remark ;  ^  The  devout  man  does  not 
only  believe,  but  fuls  there  is  a  Deity.'— Aomsoji 
We  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  Jrom 
the  practice  of  vice ;  '  There  te,  doubtleas,  a  facuhy  in 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  oai 
senses  do  material  ol^ecis ;  and  there  is  no  qtiestkio  bat 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  tfais 
faculty,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  preaence.'— 
Addison.  We  are  conscious  of  having  fallen  alioit  of 
our  duty ; 
A  creature  of  a  mcne  exalted  kind 
Was  wanUng  vet,  and  th^  was  man  designM ; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capactous  breast, 
For  emptae  fbrm'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  ruat.— DuTDia. 

FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

fMing  and  ssnsation  express  either  the  particular 
act,  or  the  general  property  of  feeUng  ;  ««ii««  expresna 
the  general  property,  or  the  particular  modeof /Mfrajr- 
Soling  is,  aa  before  (v.  Tofeetj,  the  general,  stnsotion 
and  sense  are  the  special  terms :  the/esim^  is  eilber 
physical  or  anoral;  the  sensoiiem  is  moatiy  physacai; 
the  soMs  physical  in  the  general,  and  UKiral  in  the  par* 
ticular  application. 

We  speak  either  of  \ht  feeling  or  sensation  of  cold, 
the  feeling  or  seense  of  virtue :  it  ia  not  easy  to  describe 
ittefedings  which  are  excited  by  the  cutting  of  cork, 
or  the  sharpening  of  a  saw ;  '  I  am  sure  the  natural 
fsMng,  aa  I  have  Just  said,  is  a  Ikr  more  predominaat 
ingredieot  in  tills  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  thai 
was  ever  waged  by  this  kingdom.'— Bitrkb.  The  sea- 
sation  which  pervadea  the  frame  after  bathing  is  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  one  who  ia  accustomed  to  the 
water ;  '  Those  Ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  semsatiem 
is  annexed  are  easily  excited,  aa  leaving  behind  tbem 
the  moat  strong  and  permanent  Impreadona.* — Sohxb- 
VIU.B.  The  pleaiurea  of  sense  are  m>t  i 
with  those  of  Intellect; 

In  distancca  of  things,  tbeh-  ahapea,  and  alaa^ 

Our  reason  judges  better  than  our  eyea ; 

Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminenoe, 

8uperk>ur  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  sense  T 

JuirrHa. 
The  term  feeling  Is  moat  adapted  to  ordinary  dis- 
eoiirae;  sensation  is  a  term  better  suited  to  the  grave 
or  Kcientifick  style :  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling ;  a  iNPoresslonal  man  talks  of  the  sensation  of 
giddiness,  a  gnawing  sensation,  or  of  sensations  from 
the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like:  It  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our/<cl- 
t'l^;  It  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation, 

llie  feeling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has  Its  sent  in  the 
heart;  it  is  transitory  and  variable;  > Their  kh^,  out 
of  a  princely /eelrn^.  was  sparina  and  compasekmate 
towards  his  subjecta.^— Bacon.  Sense  has  Its  seat  in 
the  undersunding ;  it  is  permanent  and  regular.  Wa 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 
succeeded  by  thos  of  tove,  charity,  and  Denevotence ; 
although  there  is  no  feeling,  however  good,  which 
does  not  reouire  to  be  kept  under  control  by  a  proper 
sense  of  religion;  *Thia  Baallius  having  the  quick 
sense  of  a  lover  took  as  though  hia  mistresa  bad  gtvca 
him  a  secret  repreheoak>n.*—SiDMBT. 

FEELING,  SENSIBILITT,  SUBCEPTIBILmr. 
Feeling,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken  for  a  positive 
characterisilck,  namely,  the  property  o€  feeling  (v.  TV 
feel)  in  a  strong  degree ;  in  this  »&nse  feeling  expresaea 
either  a  particular  act,  or  an  habitual  property  of  ibu 
mind :  sensibUiin  is  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
habit.  Traits  of  feeling  in  young  people  are  happy 
omens  in  the  esthnatfcm  of  the  preceptor ;  '  Gentleneaa 
Is  native /(Mii'iB|r  improved  by  principle.^— Blair.  An 
exquisite  ssMsMiCy  Is  not  a  desirable  gill:  licreatea 
an  infinite  diaproportioo  of  paioa;  *M£M«ty  Sa  u  kioil 
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of  quick  and  deticate/ttlt*^  tn  the  floul ;  it  Is  luch  an 
esquMie  seHsibilitiff  a*  warns  a  woman  to  shun  the 
flrac  appearance  of  anv  tiling  hurtful.*— A  ddmom. 
Thia  lerm,  like  that  of  feelings  may  somethnea  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  but  stiTi  it  expresses  the  idea 
more  itrongly  ;  *  By  long  habit  in  carrying  a  harden  we 
kiae  in  great  part  our  amtibility  of  its  weight'— 
JoaiisoN.  Filing  and  sensibility  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as  mach  by  the 
operations  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  ob- 
jects! s««e<p<<^i<i'fy,  from  the  Latin  suscipio  to  take 
or  receive,  designates  that  property  of  the  body  or  the 
mind  which  conalstB  in  being  ready  to  take  au  affec- 
tion from  external  objects;  hence  we  speak  of  a  per- 
son's snscepiibilUy  to  take  cold,  or  his  tusetpiibility 
to  be  affected  with  ^rief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion :  if 
an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  sue- 
eeftmiity  is  a  still  greater  evil ;  it  makes  us  a  slave  to 
every  eircumatance,  however  uivial,  which  comes 
under  our  notice ;  *It  pleases  me  to  tiiink  that  it  was 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude  In  me,  that  my  mind  was 
9u»c^UbU  of  s«ch  generous  transport  (In  my  dreams) 
wben  I  thought  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of  my 
friend.'— Bykon. 

HUMAN,  HUHANR. 
TtKNigh  both  derived  from  komo  a  man,  they  are 
thus  for  dlstlnguiahed,  that  hnman  Is  said  of  the  genus, 
sof  tbesp€  '        ""     ■ 


)  speciee.  The  hwswn  race  or  Aw 
«M»  beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the 
cceation;  a  Aiurom  race  or  a  hnmeMs  individual  is 
opposed  to  one  that  Is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting  pain. 
He  who  is  not  kwHum  is  divested  of  the  first  and  distin- 
goishlflg  characteristicka  of  his  kind ;  *  Christianity 
baa  rescued  kumoM  nature  from  that  ignominious 
yoke,  under  which  in  former  times  the  one-half  of 
mankind  groaned.*— Buoa.  He  who  is  not  tomans, 
is  divested  of  ibe  most  Important  and  elevated  charac- 
ledatick  that  bekMifi  to  bis  nature ; 
Life,  fill*d  with  griePs  dlstresuAil  train, 
For  ever  asks  the  tear  Amaaiie.- Larohorhi. 


TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHBRI8H. 

To  newrish  and  nsBrttw  are  but  variations  from  the 
name  Latin  verb  marts;  dbsrujk,  ftom  the  French 
e*«r,  and  tlie  Latin  cunu  dear,  to  treat  as  something 
dear  to  one. 

The  thing  newishssy  the  person  nvrterss  and 
ekeriskes :  to  newish  is  to  amrd  bodily  strength,  to 
■opply  the  physical  necessities  of  the  body ;  to  nurture 
la  to  extend  one*s  care  to  the  supply  of  all  lui  physical 
necessities,  to  preserve  life,  occasion  growth,  and  in- 
crease vigour :  the  breast  of  the  mother  monriskee; 

Air,  and  ye  eleraenta,  tlie  eldest  Mrth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quatemton  ran 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  thinga.— Miltok. 
Tbe  fostering  care  and  attention  of  (he  mother  nar- 
tarcs ,-  '  They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  ani- 
mal, and  to  have  Barf Mred  up  her  young  oflhprlag  with 
conscious  tenderness.*— Bbntlbt.  To  nurturs  is  a 
physical  act;  to  cherish  is  a  mental  as  well  as  o  physi- 
cal act:  a  moilier  nurtures  her  infant  while  it  Is  en- 
lirvly  dependent  upon  her;  she  cherishes  her  child  In 
ber  bosom,  and  protects  it  fh>m  every  misfortune,  or 
afRnrds  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  ita  troubles, 
wben  it  is  no  longer  an  influit ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  she  *11  ehmrisk  Uad 
Tlie  alien  oApring.— 8oiisrvili.b. 

TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  fester  is  probably  connected  with  father,  In  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  up  with  a  parent*s  care ;  to 
ekertMhy  from  tbe  Latin  cams  dear,  Is  to  feed  with 
aflection ;  to  haTbeur^  from  a  harbour  or  Aoam,  Is  to 
provide  witli  a  shelter  and  prolectioa ;  to  tndnfre,  from 
the  Latin  iuicia  sweet,  Is  to  render  sweet  and  agree- 
able. These  terms  are  all  empk»y«sd  hers  in  the  oHM-al 
aceepution,  to  express  the  idea  of  givii^  nourlsbmeat 
to  an  object. 

To  fester  in  tbe  mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  poil 
live  endeavoun;  an  wlien  one  feaUm  pieJadicM  Iqr 


enconraginf  every  thing  wfaleta  ftrvoam  them;  *Tba 
greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  inAise  malignity, 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foeter^  no  de> 
signs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attataiing 
power  by  insolence.*— «loaiisoN.  To  cherish  in  tbe 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon  them  witb 
inward  satisl^tion ;  'As  social  inclinations  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  tlie  well  being  of  tlie  world,  It  is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  every  Individual  to  cherish  and 
improve  tbeiu  to  tbe  ben^t  of  mankind.* — BaaKavar 
To  harbour  is  to  allow  room  in  tlie  mind,  and  Is  gene- 
rally taken  in  the  woret  sense,  for  giving  admisskm  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when  one  Aor- 
bevrs  resentment  by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resting- 
place  in  the  heart ; 

This  is  scorn, 
Which  tbe  fahr  soul  of  gentle  Athenaia 
Would  ne*er  have  harbour' i.-^liKt. 
To  indulge  in  tbe  mind,  is  to  give  tbe  whole  mind  to 
any  thing,  to  make  It  the  chief  source  of  pleasare ;  aa 
when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  makina  the  will 
and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  ita  gra^catlons; 
'  Tlie  king  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  reflaementa 
of  oaauistry,  however  plausible,  in  such  delicate  sub- 
jects, and  was  resolved,  that  what  depredatkms  soever 
fortune  shouki  commit  upon  him,  she  never  ataould  be* 
reave  him  of  bis  honour.'— Huas. 

He  who  fosters  pride  in  his  breast  lays  up  for  him- 
self a  store  of  mortiflcation  in  his  intercourse  with  tbe 
world ;  it  is  tbe  duty  of  a  man  to  cherish  sentiment* 
of  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice;  nothing  evincea 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour  fw 
vears  together ;  any  affection  of  tbe  mind,  if  indmlged 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  will  become  a  buiiAil 
passion,  that  mav  endanger  tlie  peace  of  society  an 
much  as  that  of  the  individual. 

TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  taark  a  species  of  endearment; 
earesst  like  cherish^  cornea  ttom  the  French  eAdrar, 
and  eher,  Latin  cams  dear,  signifying  tlie  expression 
of  a  tender  sentiment ;  fondle^  from  fond,  is  a  fre- 
quentative verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of^  or  ex 
press  one*s  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we  fondle  by  ae- 
tions  only :  caresses  are  not  always  unsuitable ;  but 
fondlingt  which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not 
less  unnt  for  tbe  one  who  receives  than  for  the  one 
who  gives :  animals  caress  each  other,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  indicating  their  aflifction ;  fondUng,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling,  Is 
peculiar  to  human  b^ngs,  who  alone  abase  tlie  fticui- 
ties  with  which  they  are  endowed. 

TO  CLASP,  HUO,  EMBRACE. 
To  daspy  ft-om  the  noun  claeo,  signifies  to  lay  hold 
of  like  a  dasp  ;  hdgt  in  Saxon  hogan,  comes  from  tha 
German  hdgen,  which  signifies  to  enckiee  with  a  hedge, 
and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  special  care  of; 
'embrace,  in  French  embrmeser,  la  compounded  of  «n  or 
tm  and  bras  the  arm,  signifying  to  take  or  kick  in  tba 
arms. 

All  these  terms  are  emptoyed  to  ezpresa  Ibe  act  of 
enclosing  another  in  one's  arms:  dasp  marha  this  ac- 
tion when  It  is  performed  with  tbe  warmth  of  true 
affectton ;  hug  Is  a  ludicrous  soft  of  elasping,  which 
is  the  consequenoe  of  ignorance  and  extravagant  ieel- 
log;  embrace  Is  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  salutation : 
a  parent  will  dasp  his  long-lost  child  in  his  anas  on 
tlieirremeeting; 

Thy  supplianL 
I  beg,  and  dasp  thy  knees.— Mii/roa. 
A  peasant  in  tbe  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
his  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  tbe  object  of  hia 
Joy,  and  stifle  with  hugging  him  whom  be  meant  to 
love; 

Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy*s  diasembled  fiua, 
That  when  amid  tbe  fervour  of  tbe  feast 
The  Tyrian  hugs  and  funds  thee  on  ber  I 
Thou  mayeat  inf uae  tby  venom  in  ber  vt 
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In  the  cfmtiiMntal  pArts  of  Europe  nAraehtg  between 
Bialetf  as  well  an  feinalea,  Is  universal  on  roeeiliis  aAer 
a  long  absence,  or  on  taking  leave  for  a  length  of 
thne;  9mkr*ce§  are  sometimes  given  in  England  be- 
tween near  lelailveSf  but  In  no  other  case;  *  The  king 
at  length  having  kindly  reproached*  Hellm  for  de- 
priving him  so  long  of  such  a  brother,  emhraud  Baf- 
■ora  with  tlie  greatest  tenderness.'— Addison. 

dan  anay  also  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  for 
other  ooject«  besides  pmvons ; 
Some  mora  aspiring  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub, 
With  dMfing  tendrils,  and  invest  her  branch. 

CowrsR. 
Emkrac9  may  be  employed  figuratively  in  the  sense  of 
lodudlug  (r.  Qnm^elund). 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 
IniulfaU  signifies  disposed  to  Indulge;  fnd,  flnom 
toJbMit  signifies  trying  lo  find,  longing  for. 

Indulgemee  lies  more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise 
of  authority ;  fondnett  in  the  outward  behaviour  and 
endearmenu:  they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  i»  of  a  leas  objection- 
able character  than  the  latter.    Induleenee  may  be 
•ooietimes  wrong;  hut  fondiuat  is  seldom  right:  an 
imAdgaa  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  patent;  but  a 
J^nd  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool :  all  who  have 
the  care  of  young  people  should  occasionally  relax 
from  the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  show  an 
iadutgenee  where  a  suitable  opportunity  oflTerB;  a  fond 
mother  takes  away  from  the  value  o(  indulgences  by 
an  invariable  compliance  with  the  humours  of  ber 
children:  however,  when   apulied  generally  or  ab- 
atraetedly,  they  are  both  taken  in  a  good  smse; 
God  then  thro*  all  creation  gives,  we  find, 
fiufllcient  marks  of  an  indulgent  mind  Wekths. 
While,  for  a  while  hls/ond  paternal  care, 
Feasts  us  with  every  Joy  nur  state  can  bear.— JsmrNs. 

AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

AmorouMf  (torn  amor  love,  signifies  Aill  of  tove ; 
hting.,  the  act  of  lovittg^  that  Is,  of  continually 
toving;  fond  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
under  the  head  of  Indulgent^  fend. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the  excess  or 
distortion  of  a  tender,  sentiment.  Amorous  Is  taken 
In  a  criminal  sense,  toning  and  fond  in  a  contemptuous 
sense:  an  Indiscriminate  and  dishonourable  attach- 
ment to  ttie  fair  sex  characieriises  the  amorous  man ; 
*  I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under  the  de- 
nomination of  grinners.*— SniLc. '  An  overweening 
and  childish  attachment  to  any  object  marks  the  loving 
and  fond  person. 

Loving  is  lees  dishonourable  than  fend :  men  may 
be<sviii^; 

So  loving  to  my  mother 

That  he  would  not  let  ev*n  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.— Shakspkaek. 
Chiklren,  females,  and  brutes  may  be/rad;  ^Tro  a 
foolish  fond  wife.'— Addisok.  Those  who  have  not 
a  well  resulaied  aflbction  for  each  other  will  be  loving 
by  fits  and  starts;  chiMren  and  animals  who  have  no 
euntrol  over  their  appetites  will  be  apt  to  be  fond  of 
those  who  indulge  them.  An  amorous  temper  should 
be  suppressed ;  a  lovikg  temper  abould  be  regulated ; 
nfond  temper  should  be  checked.  When  loving  and 
fond  are  applied  generally,  they  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  a  good  or  tndlflerent  sense; 

Thio  [rince  may  seem  for  shepherds'  leisure  made. 

Bo  lovingly  these  elms  unite  their  shade.— Phillips. 
( My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for  your 
welfare,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were 
the  only  distempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life.'^AD- 

9IB0a. 


AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

Amiable^  in  Latin  amabilis^  from  amo  and  koMlis, 
atgnifies  fit  to  be  loved;  Zove/y,  compounded  of  love 
and  If  or  like^  signifies  like  that  wiiich  we  love:  *e- 
loned^  having  or  receiving  love. 

The  first  two  expreas  the  fitnesp  of  an  object  to 
•waken  the  sentiment  of  love ;  the  latter  «xpre«es 


d  by  sensible  objects. 

I  aauable  according  to  the  qualities  of  the 

ne  is  loveljf  according  to  the  external  figaie 


the  state  of  being  in  actual  poascialoB  of  tint  tofc 
The  amiable  designates  that  sentiment  in  its  mom.  spi- 
ritual form,  as  It. is  awakened  by  purely  spiritual  ob 
jects;  the  lovely  applies  to  this  sentiment  as  it  to 
awakened  by  sensible  objc 

One  fa  .  " 

heart:  one  I 

and  manners ;  one  is  beloved  according  to  tlie  circom- 
stances  that  bring  him  or  ber  into  conoexlon  with 
others.  Hence  it  to  that  things  as  well  as  persons  may 
be  lovely  or  beloved ;  but  persons  only,  or  that  which 
to  personal,  to  amiable; 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  vlUage  of  the  plain. 

Goldsmith. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  ftcl««'d,  . 

If  all  could  so  become  iL— Shaxspeabb.' 
An  asn'o^js  disposition,  without  a  hvOy  penon, 
will  render  a  person  beloved ;  '  Tuliy  has  a  very  beau- 
tiful gradation  of  thoughts  to  show  how  amiable  virtns 
Is.  "  We  fc>ve  a  virtuous  man,"  says  he,  **  wlm  lives 
in  tlie  remoiast  parts  of  the  earth,  altlioagh  we  are 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  hto  virtue,  and  can  re- 
ceive from  it  no  manner  of  benefiL" ' — Aomsoa.  It 
to  dlMressing  to  see  any  one  who  to  loveig  la  penon 
unamiable  in  character 

AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 

Amieable^  from  amieus  a  friend,  signifies  abte  or  fit 
for  a  friend ;  friendly,  like  tLfnend,  The  word  amuas 
comes  (torn  ante  to  love,  and  friend  in  the  onnhera 
languages  firom  fregan  to  love.  Amicable  and  friendio 
therefore  both  denote  the  tendw  sentiment  of  goofr- 
will  which  all  men  ought  to  bear  one  to  another ;  boi 
amicabU  rather  implies  a  neeative  seutimoit,  a  free 
dom  from  discordance ;  and  friendly  a  positive  fediag 
of  regard,  the  absence  of  indiflerence. 

We  make  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  a 
friendly  visiL  It  to  a  happy  thing  when  people  wbn 
have  been  at  variance  can  maieably  adjust  all  their 
dtoputes.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms  of  soday 
than  a  friendly  currespondence- 

Amicable  to  always  said  of  persons  who  have  been 
in  connexion  with  each  other;  friendly  may  be  appiitd 
to  those  who  are  perfect  strangers.  Neighbours  mna( 
always  endeavour  to  live  amiMkly  with  jeaeta  other; 

*  What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recommended  to  a  dis- 
pneiiion  averse  to  oifTence,  and  desirous  of  cukivaiiog 
harmony,  and .  amicable  intercourse  in  aoclety.'— 
Blair.  Travellera  should  alwavs  endeavqur  to  keep 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inliabitanta,  wher^ 
ever  they  come; 

Who  slake  hto  thirst;  who  spread  the /Wewdl^ board 
To  give  the  Ikmish'd  Belisarios  food  T— PkiLUPs. 
The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding  quaKrfes  admit 
of  no  variation  but  In  the  sicnification  of /rtmd^A^, 
which  marks  an  individual  feeling  only ;  to  live  ami- 
eably,  or  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point  of  Christian 
duly,  but  we  cannot  live  in  friendship  with  all  saea; 
since /rtcicd«Atp  must  be  confined  to  a  few ; 
Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear.— Jovnsoa. 

*  Every  man  micht,  in  the  multitudes  that  swarm  aboot 
him,  find  name  kindred  mind  with  which  he  could  unile 
in  confidence  and/Wend«Arp.'— Jobnsoh. 

AFFECTION,  LOVE. 

Affertien  denotes  the  state  of  being  kindly  e^foeUd 
towards  a  person ;  love.,  in  Low  German  leeve.  High 
German  Hebe,  from  the  English  lief,  Low  G^nian  &«/, 
High  Gentian  Ueb  dear  or  pleasing,  the  I^tin  bbet  it  is 
pleasing,  and  by  metathesis  IVom  the  Greek  ^Ckoi  dear, 
sixTiifies  the  state  of  holding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  tlie  bcart 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  bonds 
by  wiiich  mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both  imply 
good-will:  but  affection  to  a  tender  sentiment  ihAt 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  object;  love  to  a  tender 
sentiment  accompanied  with  h)ngir»g  for  the  object :  we 
cannot  have  love  without  offeetien^  but  we  may  hare 
affection  without  love. 

/^^iteisthe  natural  sentiment  between  nearretatimna: 
affection  subsists  between  those  who  are  less  intimairiy 
CMuwcted.  being  tiM  canseqaeooe  either  of  lelatlonaliip, 
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IhendBOip,  or  long  Intemrarae;  U  la  the  •weefener  of 
buuaa  WKiety,  which  cmrriea  with  U  a  tbousand 
ctoarma,  in  all  ibe  varied  modes  of  kindnen  which  it 
aivea  birth  to ;  it  !■  not  lo  active  aa  U/w,  but  il  dUTuaea 
Uaelf  wider,  aud  enibracea  a  larger  number  of  objects. 
J^ne  u  powerful  in  its  effects,  awaluming  vivid  aen- 
timenis  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  it  Is  a  passion  exclusive, 
raatleas,  and  capricious.  Affection  ia  a  chaaieoed  feel- 
ing under  the  cuotrol  of  the  understanding;  it  promiaas 
no  more  pleasure  than  it  gives,  and  baa  but  few  alloys. 
Marriage  uiay  begin  with  love  ;  but  It  ought  to  termi- 
naie  in  ^goetion; 

But  thou,  whoae  yean  are  more  lo  mine  alUedi 
No  Aite  my  vow*d  Section  ahali  divide 
From  tliee,  heroic  youth !— Dbtdbn. 
« The  poeta,  tlie  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their  de- 
scriptions, allegories,  and  pictures,  have  represented 
love  as  a  soil  tonnent.  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasing  pain,  or 
an  agreeable  distreas.* — Addibom. 

APPECnONATE,  KIND,  POND. 

^tctionau  denotea  the  quality  of  having  tiffutun 
(v.  Affection) ;  kinA,  from  the  word  Aind  kindred  or 
l^mily,  denotea  the  quality  or  feeling  engendered  by 
the  family  tie ;  fondj  from  to  /ad,  denotea  a  vehement 
altachiuent  to  a  thiiig. 

Affectionmu  and  fopd  characteriaa  fealinga,  or  the 
ezpreaaion  of  those  feelinga;  kind  ia  an  epithet  applied 
to  outward  aciiona,  as  well  as  Inward  feellncs ;  a  dis- 
position is  affectionate  or  fond ;  a  behaviour  h  kind. 

Affection  is  a  settled  suie  of  the  mind ;  kindnoogy  a 
temporary  state  of  feeling,  moaily  diacoverabie  by  aooie 
outward  sign :  both  are  commendable  and  honourable, 
aa  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  the  objects 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  display 
tbemselvea;  the  underatandlng  always  approves  the 
knidnea*  which  affeettem  dktatea,  or  that  which  aprinaa 
from  a  lender  heart.  Fondneeo  la  a  leaa  respectable 
feeling ;  it  is  sometimes  the  exceaa  of  affection^  or  as 
extravagant  mode  of  ezpreaslng  It,  or  an  attachment  to 
ma  infenour  object. 

A  penon  ia  affeeUomaU^  who  has  the  object  of  hia 
regard  atrongly  m  hia  mind,  who  partlclpatea  In  hia 
pteasurea  and  palna,  and  la  pleaaed  with  hia  aocleiy. 
A  peraon  Is  kind^  who  expresses,  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner;  'Our  saluta- 
tions were  vety  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  band,  and  affedionale  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.* — Addison.  A  per- 
son is/nid,  who  caresses  an  object,  or  makes  It  a  source 
of  pleasure  lo  hiroaeif ;  '  RIchea  expoae  a  man  to  pride 
and  luxurv,  a  fooliah  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great 
fmudmaao  for  the  preaeni  world.*— Addibon. 

Belatives  shoold  be  o^ctiaaals  lo  each  other:  we 
should  be  kind  to  all  who  atand  In  need  of  our  kvnd- 
neos:  children  are  fond  of  whatever  afforda  them 
pleaaure,  or  of  whoever  ^ea  them  induigeiiceB. 

ATTACHMENT,  AFPBCTION, 

INCLtNATION. 

Attackment  respects  .persons  and  things;  affaUion 

(v.  Affection)  regards  persons  only ;  ineUnatiantiM  re* 

■pect  lo  things  mostly,  but  it  may  be  applied  lo  objects 

generally. 


Attadimentt  aa  it  regarda  persona,  la  not  ao  powterftil 
or  solid  aa  affection.  Children  are  aUackcd  U>  tboae 
wtio  win  minister  to  their  gratifications:  they  have  an 
affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relativea. 

Attachment  ia  anmetimea  a  tender  anntlnient  between 
the  persona  of  dlilerent  sexea :  aff'eetion  i«  an  aflhir  of 
the  heart  without  diatlnctinn  of  aex.  The  paaaing  at- 
taekmentt  of  young  people  are  aeldom  entitled  to  aerfoua 
notice:  although  aometimea  they  may  ripen  by  long 
lotetcoiirae  into  a  laudable  and  ateady  affection; 
•Though  devoted  to  the  atudy  of  phlkMophy,  and  a 
great  master  in  the  early  acience  of  the  timea,  Solon 
mixed  with  cheer Ailneaa  in  society,  and  did  not  hold 
back  (torn  those  tender  ties  and  aUackmenta  which  con- 
nect a  man  to  the  world.*--CoMBKRLAi«o.  Nothing  is 
w»  dellgtitftil  as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
flAsCers ;  •  When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  soon  gained 
me  admlB«lnn  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified  against  affec- 
tion by  artifice  or  Inlereat.*— Johxboh.    Attaehmeni  la 


more  powerful  tbaa  ineUmatiani  the  lattei  Is  a  ilshig 
(Sentiment,  the  forerunner  of  attackment^  which  is  posi- 
tive and  fixed ;  *  I  am  glad  that  he  wlwm  I  niuat  have 
loved  from  duty,  wliaiever  he  had  been,  ia  such  a  ooa 
as  I  can  tove  from  tiictiiMl>0«.*— Stbblb. 

As  respects  things  generally,  eMaekment  and  ineUnm* 
tian  are  similarly  distlnguisied.  We  strive  to  obtain 
that  to  which  We  are  attacked;  but  an  ineUnaHon  sd- 
dom  leads  to  any  eiTort  for  poeseasiou.  Little  minds 
are  always  betraying  their  attackmnu  to  trifles.  It  la 
the  character  of  indilTerence  not  to  show  an  inclnm- 
tio*  to  any  thing.  Attackmente  are  formed ;  incUnm' 
tioms  arise  of  tlwmseives. 

Interest,  similarity  of  character,  or  habit  give  rise  lo 
attachment ;  *  The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attaeh- 
moot  to  their  own  country.'— Addisoh.  A  natural 
warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to  various  incknation*; 
'A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  Is  not  property  a  willing 
of  that  thing ;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  fte- 
quently  reckon  It  for  such.'—- South. 

Suppress  the  fiiat  taelmattan  to  gamtaig,  teat  It  groWB 
toto  an  aitofhwunL 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 

KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 
'  BenenoUiMO^  from  heme  and  volo  to  will,  algnlfiaa 
wiahing  well ;  feai^ty,  In  Latin  beny[nita»y  from 
heme  and  gigno^  algiiifiea  the  quality  or  diapoaition  for 
pr<}duclng^od ;  kumemit^^  in  Pivncb  koMomtiy  Latin 
hamamitae  from  hnmmnno  and  homo*  algnifiea  the  qua- 
lity of  belonging  lo  a  man,  or  having  what  ia  com- 
mon to  man;  madness  la  the  abstract  quality  of  kind 
(o.  Affectionate) ;  tendemeos^  the  abatract  quality  of  • 
tandor^  from  tlm  Ladn  tener^  Greek  rrpi^. 

BenenoUnce  and  benignitg  lie  in  the  will ;  knmaantg 
Ilea  In  the  benrt;  kindneoa  and  tendameoo  in  the  afll>e- 
tioiia:  kononelence  Indicatea  a  general  good  will  to  all 
mankind  ;  kenignitn  a  particular  goodwill,  flowing 
out  of  certain  relatlona ;  kumanitff  la  a  general  tone 
of  feeling;  kindneee  and  tendemeoo  are  particulai 
modea  of  feeling. 

Benevolence  conaiala  in  the  wlah  or  Intention  to  do 
good ;  It  la  confined  to  no  atation  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  hia  benevoUnca 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good:  bonignit^  is  alwaya  aasoclated  with 
power,  and  accomi>anled  wltli  oondeacenalon. 

Benevolence  In  iu  fti  Ileal  aenae  la  the  aum  of  moral 
eteellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity^  kumanitf^  kind* 
neee^  and  tenderness  are  but  modes  of  benev^ence. 

Benevolence  and  benignitf  tend  to  the  communi« 
eating  of  happiness ;  knmanitf  Is  concerned  in  tha 
removal  of  evil.  Benevolence  Is  common  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures;  it  dlff^  only  in  degree; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  vm 
the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  It  into  eflfect ;  *  I 
have  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passea 
thmngh  the  people,  who  always  kneel  In  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  ftonx 
his  eyea.  This  must  proceed  from  an  Imagination  that 
he  is -the  fkther  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  la 
touched  with  ao  extenalve  a  benevolence^  that  it  breaka 
out  Into  a  paaslon  of  tears.* — Stbblk.  Benignity  Is 
ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ;  ignorant 
and  raperMitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good 
fortune  to  the  benign  Influence  of  the  staia  rather  than 
to  the  grackMis  dispensations  of  Providence;  *A  con- 
stant benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man*s  acHons,  has 
eflTects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is 
leas  ostentatious  In  yourself.*— Stbblb.  Humanity 
betongs  to  man  only ;  It  is  his  peculiar  characterlstJck, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when  he  throws 
oir  this  his  distinguishinir  badge,  he  Iosm  evpry  thing 
valuable  in  him ;  it  la  a  virtue  that  la  indinpenaable  In 
hia  prewnt  aulfijrlng  coiidftion :  kmmanity  la  aa  uni- 
versal In  Its  application  as  benevolnue;  wherever 
there  is  distress,  knmanity  flies  to  Its  relief  ; '  The 
greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men  eminent 
for  their  Avmaar/y.*— Addison.  Kindneee  and  tender- 
neee  are  partial  modes  of  aflbctton,  confined  to  thoao 
who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are  kind 
to  frienda  and  acquaintances,  tender  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear-  kindnett  la  a  modB  of  aflba- 
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ttOBiMMtfllMlbrfoeiBl being! ;  RlBWluit  ewryona 
cu  abow,  and  evOTy  one  is  irieaaed  u»  rccelye ;  *  Bene- 
fiemu^  wottM  iJie  followen  of  Epleunis  NjTf  \b  aJl 
founded  In  wetlcneM :  and  whatever  be  pretended,  tbe 
hi»diu»9  that  paaeetli  between  men  and  men  ia  by 
every  man  directed  to  himself.  This  it  must  be  con- 
ftmed  la  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  pfalloaophy  wbich, 
bavii|g  patetied  man  up  out  of  tbe  four  elements,  at- 
tributes bis  being  to  ebance.*— Oaova.  TmdenuMs  is 
•  state  of  feeling  that  Is  occasionally  acceptable:  tbe 
ywuig  and  the  weak  demand  temd»mt»s  ftom  those 
who  smnd  in  tbe  closest  connexion  with  them,  but 
this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so  as  to  ii^are 
tbe  object  on  which  It  Is  iixed ;  *  Dependence  is  a  per- 
petual can  upon  AvaiaMfy,  and  a  neater  incitement  to 
%»nd$men  and  plly  than  any  other  motive  whatso- 
ever.'—Addison. 

There  are  no  drcnmstancesor  sltnatlon  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  *eiMtwlfiica :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  *«iMMlm<  man  re- 
loloeB  in  seeing  them  so ;  tbe  bmign  influence  of  a 
iaicvtffoni  monarch  extends  to  the  itaioleat  comer  of 
his  dominkMis ;  ^cii^tty  is  a  becoming  attribute  for  a 
prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  blm  to  sanction  vice  by 
IIS  impunity ;  it  is  blgfaiv  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  tu 
as  it  readers  him  foigiving  of  minor  oflbnces,  gracious 
to  aH  who  are  deserving  of  bis  favouis,  and  ready  to 
afford  a  gratifleatloo  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to 
serve :  tbe  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
emosed  aflbrd  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  A«sMinC|r, 
wUch,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no  situatloa  of 
lUe ;  even  tbe  profession  of  arms  does  not  exclude  kmr 
siantly  from  the  breasts  of  iu  followers :  and  when  we 
observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  In  various  situations, 
we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms  by  his  side, 
is  oommonly  more  Anaians  than  the  partisan  with  arms 
Id  his  hands.  KminMt  is  always  an  amiable  feeling, 
and  fai  agrateAil  mind  always  begets  JkmdaM* ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  seUlsb  people  who  re- 
quite it  by  making  fresh  exactions ;  tmienuts  is  fre- 
quently little  better  than  an  amiable  weakness,  when 
directed  to  a  wrong  end,  asd  llxadonan  improper  ob- 
ject; theftJseiMufamsfsofpaxeotsbasoAenbeentbe 
ruin  of  cbUdren. 

LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

Zevs  (v.  jagtHon)  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  iro- 
poil ;  it  may  be  either  taken  in  tlie  most  general  sense 
tor  every  strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only  for 
such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes ;  in  eitJier  of  which 
cases  it  has  features  by  which  it  has  been  easily  dlsiin- 
gnisbed  from  fritudahip* 

Ij99t  aubsisu  between  members  of  tbe  same  (kmily ; 
It  springs  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
alive  liy  their  chwe  interooune  and  constant  Intei^ 
change  of  kindnesaea:  frigndskip  exdudea  the  idea  of 
any  tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  is  It,  like 
Ism,  lo  be  found  in  children,  but  is  confined  lo  maturer 
years ;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by  circumstances,  by  con- 
gruity  of  character,  and  sympathy  of  sentiment.  Lw 
aiw^s  operates  with  ardour;  /n«iui«A^  is  remarkable 
for  flriBnen  and  constancy.  Lov  is  peculiar  to  no 
station  it  is  to  bo  found  equally  amona  the  hf  ' 
ileamed;  ' 


the  low,  tbe  learned  and  the  unlearned :  friemiMkip  is 
of  nobler  growth ;  it  finds  admittance  only  into  minds 
of  a  loftier  make ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  misn  of  an  ordi- 
nary stamp. 

Both  loM  and  fri§ndakip  are  gratified  by  seeking  tbe 
good  of  tbe  object;  but  Uve  is  more  selfish  in  its  naturs 
than  friendBhip ;  in  Indulging  another  it  seeks  its  own, 
and  when  this  Is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will  change  into 
tbe  contrary  passion  of  hatred;  frimdtUpt  on  tbe 
other  hand,  is  altogether  disinterested,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  and  knows  no  limits  to  its 
aacrifice.  As  lave  ki  a  passton,  it  has  all  the  erroura  at- 
tendant upon  passion ;  but  friendthip^  which  is  an  af- 
fecUoti  tempered  by  reason,  Is  exempt  fhim  every  such 
exceptionable  quality.  Z,»ve  is  blind  to  the  faults  of 
the  object  of  its  devotion ;  it  adores.  It  idollzAs,  it  is 
ft>nd,  it  is  foolish:  frumdMkip  sees  faults,  and  strives  to 
correct  them ;  It  alms  to  render  the  abject  more  worthy 
of  esteem  and  regard.  Low  Is  capricious,  humour- 
Nome, and  changeable;  It  will  not  bear  contradiction, 
disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or  untoward  clrcnm- 
friendsk^  Is  suble;  It  withstands  tbe  rudest 


blasta,and  is  miebanged  by  the  severest  shocks  of  ad- 
vendty;  nehher  the  smiles  nor  ftowns  of  fortune  can 
chanM  its  Ibrm ,  lu  serene  and  placid  coantenanee  is 
unruffled  by  tbe  rude  Masts  of  adversity ;  it  rejoices 
and  sympathiaes  hi  prosperity ;  it  cheers,  consoles,  and 
assists  in  adveraity.  jLsm  te  exclusive  in  its  nature ;  it 
insists  upon  a  devotk>n  to  a  single  oljject :  it  Is  jealow 
of  any  intrualon  from  others:  friendakm  Is  liberal  snd 
oommunkative ;  it  Is  bounded  by  nothing  but  rales  of 
prudence ;  It  is  not  confined  as  to  the  number  bm  as  lo 
the  nature  of  tbe  objects. 

When  l»v  is  not  produced  by  any  social  r^atkm,  k 
basils  gixmiidwork  lu  sexuaUiy,  and  subsists  only  be- 
tween persons  of  difierent  sexes ;  in  this  case  it  taas  all 
tbe  former  faults  with  which  It  Is  cbaneable  to  a  atiU 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to  Itself;  it  ia  even 
more  aelflah,  more  caprlcloua.  more  changeable,  and 
more  exclualve,  than  when  subaisting  between  perBoos 
of  the  aame  kindred.  Love  is  in  this  case  as  unreason- 
able in  its  choice  of  an  object,  as  It  is  extravagant  in  Its 
regards  of  the  object ;  it  is  formed  without  examina- 
tion; it  Is  the  edect  of  a  sudden  glance,  tbe  work  of  a 
moment,  iu  which  the  heart  is  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  understanding  is  discarded:  frundekip^  on  tbe 
other  hand,  is  the  entire  work  of  tbe  understanding ;  it 
does  fxx  aomit  of  the  senses  or  the  heart  to  liave  any 
undue  influence  in  tbe  choice.  A  fine  eye,  a  fair  band, 
a  graceful  step,  are  the  authors  of  lave  ;  talent,  virtue, 
fine  sentiment,  a  good  lieart,  and  a  soond  bead,  are  the 
promotera  of  fnendeUp:  lave  wants  no  excitement 
from  personal  merit ;  friandsk^  cannot  be  produced 
without  merit.  Time,  which  ia  tbe  consoltdstor  of 
friendekipy  is  tbe  destroyer  of  lave;  an  otriect  impre 
vidently  chosen  is  as  carelessly  thrown  aside ;  and  tbst 
which  was  not  chosen  (br  Its  merits,  is  sddom  refeded 
for  its  demerits,  the  fhult  lying  rmher  In  tbe  humour 
of  JoM,  whk:h  can  abate  of  Its  ardour  as  tbe  noveky 
of  the  thing  ceases,  and  transfer  itself  to  other  ob- 
jects: friendalUp^  on  tlie  other  l»Dd,  to  slow  and  can- 
tious  In  clmoring,  and  still  more  gradual  in  the  oea- 
flimation,  as  it  rests  on  virtue  and  exoellenoe ;  it  gmwt 
only  with  the  growth  of  one*s  aequaintanee,  and  ripens 
with  the  maturity  of  esteem.  Love,  while  it  lasos 
subsists  even  by  those  very  means  which  may  seem 
rather  calculated  to  exdngulsh  It;  namely,  capricci 
disdain,  cruelty,  absence,  joalouvy,  and  tbe  like ; 
80  every  pamion,  but  fond  lave. 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move.— Wallkk. 
FViendakip  is  supported  by  nothing  artificial ;  it  de- 
pends upon  reciprocity  of  esteem,  wliich  notbkf  but 
solid  qualities  can  ensure  or  render  duralile ; 
For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame. 
But  faithftil  fnamdakip  doth  tliem  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

finnaaa. 
In  the  last  place,  love  when  misdirected  is  dangeraos 
and  mischievous ;  in  ordinary  cases  It  awakens  flatter- 
ins  hopes  and  delusive  dreams,  which  end  in  dtoap 
polnlment  and  mortification ;  and  in  aoaae  eases  it  is 
the  origin  of  tbe  moat  fligbtful  evila;  there  is  nothing 
more  atrocious  than  what  has  owed  ita  origin  to 
alighted  love:  bot/nendoUp,  even  if  mlstakea,  will 
awaken  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  pity  ;  when  a 
friend  proves  feltMem  or  wicked,  he  to  lamented  as  one 
who  has  fallen  from  the  high  estate  lo  which  we 
thought  bim  entitled. 


LOVER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

I^avor  signifies  literally  one  who  I^ms.  and  to  appli 
cable  10  any  object ;  there  are  lavaro  of  money,  aad 
lovere  of  wuie,  lavere  of  things  individually,  and  tbia|B 
collectively,  tliat  is,  lavore  of  particular  women  in  lbs 
food  sense,  or  lovort  of  women  in  tbe  bad  some,  but 
laveTy  taken  absolutely,  signifies  one  who  feetaor  pro- 
fesses hto  k>ve  for  a  female:  'It  is  very  naiorai  for  a 
young  fliend,  and  a  young  laver^  to  think  tiie 


they  tavs  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  I 
PoPK.  Tbe  suitor  to  one  who  sue*  and  strives  after  a 
thing ;  the  term  to  eoually  undefined  as  to  tbe  ol^jeci, 
but  may  be  employed  for  such  as  aue  for  favours  from 
their  super  lours,  or  sue  for  tbe  afibctions  and  penon  of 
a  female ;  '  What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  thronged 
with  petitioners,  and  those  perhaps  ewitare  fur  the 
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caaie  thing  t*-4h>imi.  The  woomr  to  onlj  a  apeelM  of 
Uver^  who  woo9  or  loltcfti  Uie  kied  regards  of  a  fe> 
mate ;  '  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  tD09er»  are  so  peaaon- 
•ble,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  bai  I  dote  on  his  very 
ftbsence.'— Shakspkark.  When  applied  lo  the  same 
•bjeet,  namely,  the  female  sex,  the  lover  Is  employed 
or  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally  aJire  to  the 
tender  passion  of  low  :  tvitor  is  a  title  adapted  to  that 
claasof  life  where  all  the  genuine  affections  of  human 
nature  are  adulterated  by  a  ililse  refinement,  or  entirely 
lost  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature.  Wooer  is  a 
tender  and  passionate  title,  which  is  adapted  to  that 
class  of  beings  that  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
Iliere  is  most  sincerity  in  the  hmer^  be  dmply  pro&rs 
his  lo9e;  there  is  most  ceremony  in  the  rattor,  he  pre- 
fers his  8%it;  there  la  most  ardour  in  the  wooer^  he 
makes  liia  vows. 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  8PASK. 

Tbeie  words  convey  nothing  respectful  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  applied ;  but  the  flnit,  as  is  evident 
from  its  derivation,  has  sometlilug  in  it  to  recommend 
It  to  attention  above  the  others:  as  true  valour  is  ever 
■asoclaied  with  a  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a  gallant  man 
will  always  be  a  gallant  when  he  can  render  the  female 
any  service ;  sometimes,  however,  his^a/Zantrtss  may 
be  such  as  to  do  ttiem  harm  rather  than  good ; 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 

With  all  acouir'd  and  natural  parts, 

Was  an  unfortunate  gaUani.--SwvrT. 
Insignificance  and  efibmlnacy  characterize  the  hemu  or 
fine  gentleman ;  he  is  the  woman's  man^tbe  humble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lacquey ; 

His  pride  bnan  to  interpose, 

Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  dsawx.— fiwirr. 
The  Mpark  has  but  a  tpark  of  that  fire  which  shows 
Itself  in  Impertinent  puerilities ;  it  is  applicable  to 
yoQth  who  are  Just  broke  kxtse  from  school  or  college, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood ; 

Oft  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 

A  proud,  conceited,  Ulking  apark.—MzMMicK. 


MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MALIGNANT. 

These  words  have  all  their  derivation  from  mahu  bad : 
that  is,  malevolent,  wishing  ill:  malieioiu  (v.  MaUee), 
having  an  evil  disposition;  and  wuUignantt  having  an 
evil  tendency. 

MakvoUnea  has  a  deep  root  In  the  heart,  and  Is  a 
leltled  part  of  the  character ;  we  denominate  the  per- 
son malweUmt,  to  designate  the  ruHiig  temper  of  bis 
mind:  malieiomnuse  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
particular  parts  of  a  man*s  character  or  conduct ;  one 
may  have  a  maUeioiu  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis- 
ticsaea  of  another:  maUgnitf  is  not  employed  to 
chaiacterixe  the  person,  but  the  thing ;  tht  malignity  of 
a  design  is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischief  which 
was  intended  to  be  done.  Wlienever  maUnoUnee  has 
taken  possession  of  the  heart,  all  the  sources  of  good- 
will are-dried  up;  a  stream  of  evil  runs  through  the 
whole  ftame,  and  .contaminates  every  moral  fteling; 
the  beinx  who  is  under  such  an  unhappy  influence 
neither  thinks  nor  does  any  thing  but  what  is  evil ;  '  I 
have  often  known  very  lasting  mttleveUnee  excited  by 
unloeky  censures.'— Johnson.  A  malieuue  dldpoel- 
tkm  Is  that  branch  of  malevelenee  which  Is  the  next  to 
it  to  the  blackness  of  its  character ;  it  difiera,  however, 
in  tiria,  that  suiiiee  will,  in  general,  lie  dormant,  until  it 
is  provoked; 

Greatness,  the  earnest  of  malicious  Fate 
For  future  wo,  was  never  meant  a  good. 

BOUTHKKII. 

But  wuUevaUnea  is  as  active  and  unceasing  in  its  ope- 
rations for  mischief,  as  its  opposite,  benevolence,  Is  in 
wiBhlBi  and  doing  good. 

JUatieious  and  malignmnt  arc  both  applied  to  things ; 
bat  the  former  is  applied  to  those  which  are  of  a  per- 


nrc^  the  latter  to  ofc^ts  purely  inanimate : 
a  story  or  tale  Is  termed  sMlMteiM,  which  emanates 
fimn  0  mali^ioua  dispoaitton ;  a  star  Is  termed  malig- 
namtt  which  la  sopposed  to  have  a  bad  or  maiignmnt 


Btill  honrour  relgBs,  a  drsuy  twfllgbt  round, 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  maUgnoMt  mix*d 

Tbohsok. 

MALICE,  RANCOUR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE,  PIQUE. 

MaUeOi  in  Latin  meittio,  from  mains  bad,  signifies 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lying  in  the  heart ;  ram.- 
eour  (o.  Hatred)  is  only  continued  hatred:  the  fonner 
requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it  is  iaherent 
in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  per- 
sonal ofience.  Malice  is  properly  the  love  of  evil  for 
evil's  sake,  and  is,  therefore,  confined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  limited  hy  no  circumstance ; 
rancour,  as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for  ita 
existence,  so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as  are 
liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger :  malice  will  impel 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  tliose  who  liave  not  injured 
him,  and  are  perhaps  strangers  to  him ; 

If  any  chance  bos  hither  brought  tlie  name 
Of  Paiamedes,  not  unknown  to  flmie, 
Who  suflbr'd  fiom  the  maUu  of  the  times. 

DaviMii. 
Raauewr  can  subsist  only  between  those  wlio  have  bad 
sufficient  connexion  to  be  at  variance ;  '  Party  apfarit 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  raneottr.'— Addison. 

9piu.  from  the  Italian  dispette  and  the  French 
desfit,  denotes  a  petty  kind  of  maUee,  or  dispositloii 
to  oflfend  another  in  trifling  matters ;  It  may  be  in  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  liave  its  source  In  some 
external  provocation :  children  often  sliow  their  syita 
to  each  other ; 

Can  beav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 

Or  exercise  iheir  spite  in  human  woT— Dktdxn. 

OrudgSt  connected  with  grun^le  and  groml,  and 
pifusy  from  pike,  denoting  Uie  prick  of  a  pointed  in< 
strument,  are  employed  for  that  particular  stale  of 
rancorous  or  spiteful  feolUDg  which  Is  occasioned  by 
personal  oflenccs :  the  grudge  to  that  which  has  lonf 
existed ; ' 

The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  asses'  ears  upoif  the  J^dge.— I 
The  pique  is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  '  You  may 
be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  their  side,  in 
cherishing  and  improving  these  important  piques^ 
which  divide  tiie  town  abnoat  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  are  famnies.'~LAnT  M.  W.  Montaouk.  A  per- 
son  is  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  having  done 
him  a  disservice ;  or  be  is  saidto  have  a  pique  towards 
another,  who  has  shown  him  an  aflfronL 


IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELBNTLB80, 
INEXORABLE. 

TmplaeabU,  onappeaseable,'Signifies  not  to  be  allayed 
nor  softened ;  unrelenting  or  relentless,  from  the  Latin 
lenio  to  soften,  or  to  make  pliant,  signifies  not  rendered 
soft ;  inexorable,  (torn  oro  to  pray,  signifies  not  to  be 
turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibilltv  is  the  idea  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  tlie  causes  and  clreuaK> 
stance  with  which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  are 
implacable  when  no  misery  which  we  occasion  can 
diminish  their  force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge;  *  hnplor 
cable  as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  thcv  were  so 
nnacquainted  with  the  science  of  war  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.'— RoBKRTsoN.  The  mind  or 
character  of  a  man  is  unrelenting,  when  it  is  not  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  wliich 
It  Uiflicts ; 

These  are  the  realms  of  wirclsnt^  fate.— Drtvbn. 

A  man  Is  imexoraHe  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
solicitation  or  entreatv  that  is  made  to  induce  hiai  le 
lessen  the  rigoar  of  his  Bratence ; 

Tou  are  more  inhuman,  more  tnexcra^U, 
Oh,  ten  times  more,  tbran  tigers  of  Hyreania ! 

SBAKsraAlic. 
A  man's  angry  passions  render  him  tmplaeable;  it  to 
not  tlie  magnlmde  of  the  oflcoce,  but  tne  temper  of 
the  oflbnded  that  is  here  In  question ;  by  implaeabilitif 
he  to  rendered  losensiMe  to  the  misery  be  occasions, 


sat 
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•nd  to  every  mWaetfon  wbtch  the  oflSmder  in«y  oflfer 
him :  flxednen  of  |Nirpnee  rendeni  a  nan  unreltmtinw 
or  relentless ;  an  unvUntimg  temper  Is  not  lea  cal- 
loui  to  tlie  uifsety  pmduced.  ilian  an  implseshU  tem 
per ;  but  it  Is  not  grounded  always  on  lesentnient  for 
personal  injuries,  but  sometimes  on  a  certain  principle 
of  light  and  a  sense  of  necessity :  the  tnexorable  man 
■dhvres  to  his  rule,  as  the  unrelenting  man  ion  to 
Mi  purpose ;  the  former  is  Insensible  to  any  workings 
of  his  M*art  which  might  shake  his  purpose,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  ail  ihe  solicitaiions  of  others  which 
would  go  to  alter  his  decrees :  savages  are  mostly  tsi- 
plaeabU  in  their  animosities ;  Titus  ManliusTon|uatus 
dispiayitl  an  instance  of  unrelenting  severhy  towards 
his  son ;  Minos,  iEacus,  and  Rhadamaiithua  were  the 
inexombU  judges  of  iiell. 

fmplucabU  and  unrelenting  are  said  only  of  animate 
belnipi  in  whom  is  wanting  an  ordinary  portion  of  the 
tender  alTections :  inexorable  may  be  improperly  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  objects ;  Justice  and  death  are  both 
represented  as  imnsrabls; 

Acca,  *t  is  past,  he  swims  before  my  sight. 

ImexsrsMe  death,  and  claims  bis  right.— DEroKic. 

HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

These  terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating  those 
that  are  In  one's  power,  all  of  which  are  the  reverse  of 
the  kind. 

ifars*  and  reiugh  borrow  their  moral  signification 
flom  the  phystcai  properties  or  the  bodies  to  wbkh 
tliey  belong.  Tlie  harsh  and  the  rough  both  act  pain- 
tM\\y  upon  ihe  taste,  but  the  former  with  much  more  vio- 
lence than  the  lauer.  An  excess  of  the  sour  mingled 
with  other  unpleai>ant  properties  constitutes  harsh- 


ness :  an  excess  of  astringency  constltutea  rough 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when  it  is  dry  and  biting 
rou^msss  Is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  damascene. 

rri*m  this  physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  application. 
HoTsknsss  in  a  person's  conduct  acts  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  dues  violence  to  the  afftxtlons:  roughness 
•CIS  only  externally  on  the  senses :  we  niav  be  rough 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  mode  of  address,  or  in 
the  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  object :  but  we 
are  harsh  in  the  sentiment  we  convey,  and  according 
lo  the  persons  ui  wlioin  it  Is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may 
be  rough  when  he  has  it  In  his  power  to  be  so :  a 
fHend,  or  one  in  the  tenderest  relation,  only  can  be 
harsh'  An  officer  of  justice  deals  roughly  with  the 
prisoner  In  his  charge,  to  whom  he  denies  every  in- 
dulgence in  a  rough  and  forbidding  tone ; 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Lybian  lands  there  are 

A  people  rude  In  peace,  and  rough  In  war. 

Detobn. 
A  parent  deals  harshly  with  a  child  who  leftises  every 
endearment,  and  only  speaks  tu  command  or  forbid; 
*  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a  r»M|rA  temper,  who 
would  treat  me  hsrshljf^  than  of  an  effeminate  nature.' 
— Addison.  Harsh  and  rough  are  unamiable  and 
always  censurable  qualities:  they  spring  from  the 
harshness  and  roughness  of  the  humour ;  *  No  com- 
plaint is  more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  harsh 
and  rugged  manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
an  Intercourse.'— Blaik.  Severe  and  rigorous  are  not 
•Iways  to  be  condemned ;  they  spring  from  principle, 
and  are  oAen  resorted  to  by  iiece«ity.  Narshnees  is 
always  mingled  with  aniter  and  petsonal  feeling: 
severitf  or  rigour  characterizes  the  thing  more  than 
Ihe  temper  ofthe  person. 

A  harsh  master  renden  every  burden  which  he  Im- 
pose«  doubly  severe,  by  the  grating  manner  In  which  he 
comnmnicatn  his  will :  a  severe  master  simply  imposes 
the  burden  in  a  manner  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
one  seems  to  indulge  himself  in  InfllcUng  pain :  the 
other  seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  independent 
of  the  pain  inflicted.  A  harsh  man  is  therefore  always 
Moore,  but  with  Inhistlce :  a  eevere  man,  however,  is 
not  always  harsh.  Rigour  is  a  liigh  degree  of  seventu. 
One  is  severe  In  the  punishment  of  oflbnces :  one  is 
rigoroue  in  exacting  compliance  and  obedience.  So- 
9erit§  is  always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the  army,  or 
In  a  Bchntfl,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order:  rigour 
Is  essential  in  dealing  with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
—arions  of  men.  A  general  must  be  severe  while  lying 

qp«nen,  to  pcevent  drankenneas  and  theft :  but  ho 


paarions 
lnqp«ni 


be  rigorous  when  Invading  •  Ibielni  eoonliy,  te 
nt  the  ill-treatment  of  the  inhabnams;     It  Is 


pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so  much  ksTshmeas 
and  severity.  We  are  r^gwrons  to  offences  as  if  wc 
had  never  offended.'— Dlaik. 

A  measure  Is  severe  that  threatens  heavr  conse 
quences  to  those  who  do  not  comply :  a  line  of  eooduft 
is  rigorous  that  binds  men  down  with  great  exactitude 
to  a  |iarticular  mode  of  proceeding.  A  judge  Is  sevsrs 
who  is  ready  to  puniab  and  unwilling  to  pardon. 


AUBTERC,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS, 

Jlustere^  in  Latin  austerus  soor  or  roosb,  from  the 
Greek  odw  to  dry.  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  from 
drought;  rigid  and  rigorous^  fVnm  the  Latin  rigm 
and  the  Greek  Aiylw}  signifies  stiffness  or  unbending- 
in  Latin  sevcms,  comes  from  t 


cruel ;  sterna  in  Saxon  «(erM,  German  stromg  scraag, 
has  tlie  sense  of  strictness. 

Jiusisre  applies  to  oorselvea  as  well  aa  lo  others; 
rigid  applies  to  oufMl ves  only ;  seosre,  rigorous^  «(«rs, 
aoply  to  otliem  only.  We  are  austere  In' our  manner 
of  living ;  rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinkinf ;  cwlcrr, 
severe^  rigorous,  and  stsm  in  our  mode  of  dealbi| 
with  others.  Effeminacy  is  opposed  to  amsteriry,  pHs- 
bility  Ki  rigidity. 

The  austere  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rigid  naa 
binds  himself  to  a  rule :  the  austerities  fonnerly  prac* 
tlsed  among  the  Roman  Cathoiicks  were  in  many  la 
stances  the  consequence  of  rigid  piety :  the  mannen  of 
a  maa  are  aiwlsrs  when  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  an; 
social  cnioynieuu ;  his  probity  is  rigid,  that  is,  hiacces- 
sible  to  the  aliuremenu  of  gain,  or  the  urgency  of  ne 
cessity :  an  austere  life  consists  not  only  In  tlic  priva- 
tion of  every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of  every 
pain :  '  .Ausieritu  Is  the  proper  antkkxe  to  indulgrnc/: , 
the  diseases  of  Uie  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
contraries.*— JoBirsoN.  Rigid  iustlce  is  unbiassed,  no 
less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the  desire  of  lain  >  Ihe 
present  sge  affords  no  examples  of  austerity,  bm  too 
many  of  lis  opposite  extreme,  effeminacy ;  and  ifae 
rigidity, of  former  times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  has 
bron  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity ;  '  In  things  which 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  religtous  or  moral  con- 
sideration. It  is  dangerouB  to  be  too  long  or  loo  ngiely 
in  the  right.*— Johnson. 

Austsfe,  when  taken  with  relation  to  olheia,  is  said 
of  the  behaviour;  severe  nt  the  conduct:  a  parent  b 
austsre  in  his  loolcs,  his  manners,  and  hia  w/»rd«  to  hii 
child ;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he  impoaes,  and  tb* 
punishments  he  Inflicts:  an  austere  master  apeafcs  bat 
to  command,  and  contmands  so  aa  to  be  obt^ed ;  a 
severe  master  punishes  every  Ikuit,  and  punMies  in  ai 
undue  measure:  an  austere  temper  is  never  softened; 
tlie  countenance  of  such  a  one  never  rrians  Imsa 
smile,  nor  to  he  pleased  to- witness  smiles:  a  scrcrs 
temper  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  imnerfectione  of  oihets, 
and  to  wound  the  oflfender :  a  juoge  sliouhl  be  a  ngid 
administrator  of  justice  between  man  and  nan,  and 
severe  In  the  punishment  of  oflbnces  as  occarfon  re- 
quires; but  nevere  austere  towards  those  who  appear 
before  him ;  amsterity  of  manner  would  ill  become 
him  who  sits  as  a  protector  of  either  ilie  ianoeent  or 
the  ii^ured. 

Rigour  to  a  species  of  great  severity,  namely,  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment  *,  towards  enormous  otRmdets. 
or  on  particular  occasi<»ns  where  an  example  to  requi- 
site, rigour  may  be  adopted,  but  otherwise  it  marks 
a  cruel  temper.  A  man  to  austere  In  hte  manncfs, 
eevere  in  bto  remarks,  and  rigorous  in  hto  discipline; 
*  If  you  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  Judgements, 
severe  in  your  censures,  and  oppressive  in  )*our  deal- 
ings; then  conclude  with  certainty  that  what  you  had 
termed  piety  was  but  an  empty  name'— Blaie.    *  It 


to  not  by  rigoroue  dkseiplim/  and  unrelazing  austsrtim 
that  the  ami  can  maintain  an  ascendant  over  yovikfiii 
minds.*— Blaie. 


./f itstertfjr,  rigidity,  and  sevsrtljr  may  be  babitaal ; 
rigour  nna  sternness  ara  occasional.  Stemstess  to  a 
species  of  severilf  more  in  manner  than  in  direct 
action ;  a  commander  may  issue  his  coromanda  stermif, 
or  a  despot  may  Issue  bto  stem  deciees; 

A  man  severe  be  was,  and  stsm  to  view, 
I  knew  blm  weO,  nd  eveiy  tniaat  knew 


ENGUSU  SYNOinrMEa 


Yet  he  ww  kindi  or  it  smre  in  augbt, 
TlM  love  he  Imre  to  learning  was  in  fault 

GoLDtHITII. 

*  It  i«  Hem  crttielini  to  aaj,  that  Mr.  Pope'*  ia  not  • 
timiHlation  of  Bomer.'-OuMBanLAMD. 


ACRDiONT,  TARTNESS,  ABPERITT, 
HAR8UNESS. 

TheM  epithefii  are  flguraiively  employed  to  denote 
•taarpneas  of  feeling  corrotponding  to  the  quality  in 
naturai  bodies. 

jfcrtmmy,  in  Latin  ecrtiii«iita,  from  ««r  sliarpf  is 
the  characterisiick  of  garlick,  mustard,  and  pepper, 
Chat  ia,  a  biting  aharoneiB ;  tarttuMt  from  (art,  la  not 
Improbalily  derived  from  tartar,  the  quality  of  which 
it  in  some  degree  resembles,  ezpresaiiicf  a  high  degree 
of  acid  peculiar  to  vinegar ;  tuperity^  in  Latin  aspt- 
rita$i  from  MMpsTf  eomes  from  .ttie  Greek  dawpos  faltow. 
without  culture  and  without  fruit  as  applied  to  land 
llMt  is  too  hard  and  rough  to  be  tilled ;  hartkmut^ 
from  hartkf  in  German  and  Teutonick  kerbe,  ker^seh^ 
Swedish  4MrA,  Latin  oeerfrM,  denrtes  the  sharp,  rotagh 
laate  of  unripe  fruit. 

A  quick  sense  produces  acrtmjny  .*  it  la  too  frequent 
among  duputanU,  who  imbktter  each  other's  Aselings. 
An  acute  sensibility,  coupled  with  quickness  of  Intel- 
leci,  produeea  tartmess:  it  is  too  A«qnent  among  fe- 
males, jaerimmy  Is  a  transient  feeling  that  discovers 
itself  by  the  words;  *The  genius  even  when  he  en- 
doivoura  only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers  per- 
secution from  innumerable  criticks,  whose  acrmo«yls 
ezdied  merely  by  tbe  pain  of  seeing  others  pleased.^— 
JonnsoH.  T^arinMs  is  an  habitual  irritability  that 
mingles  itself  wiih  tbe  tone  and  looks;  *When  his 
humours  grew  (art,  as  being  now  in  the  lees  of  fk- 
voiir,  they  brake  forth  into  ceruin  sudden  excesses.*— 
WonoM.  An  Menmonivu*  leply  frequeuUy  gives  rise 
to  much  ill-will ;  a  tart  reply  is  often  treated  with  in- . 
difference,  as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

•  jS'tperity  and  harshnus  respect  one's  conduct  to  In- 
fer liMirs;  the  latter  exprenes  a  strong  degree  of  the 
former.  '  Jiaperity  Is  opno«ied  to  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance; harakiu98  to  kindness.  A  reproof  is  conveyed 
with  Of  parity  t  when  tbe  words  and  Uwha  convey  strong 
displeanure;  *The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halatiotia,  will  descend  in  showers  of  blessings ;  but 
the  rigour  and  asperity  o(  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
ttpon  ourselves.'— GovBRNMKNT  or  the  Tonouk.  A 
treatment  to  harsh  when  It  wounds  the  feelings,  and 
does  violence  to  the  affisctions : 
'    Thy  tender  hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshiuss:  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort  and  not  burn.— SBAitsPBARB. 
Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants  with  o*- 
f€rity;  parents  sometimes  deal  harthly  with  their 
children. 

HarMlMu*  and  atperity  are  also  applied  to  other 
objecu :  the  former  to  sounds  or  words,  the  latter  figu- 
ratively to  the  atmosphere ;  '  Cowley  seems  to  have 
possosed  the  power  of 'writing  easily  beyond  any  other 
of  our  poets,  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
bim  often  Into  har$hne»*  of  expreftion.'— Jobnsoiv. 
•The  nakedness  and  aaptrity  of  tbe  wintery  world 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profound 

'— JOBMSON. 


fUamra  was  not  soti^aeC^sa.*— Sairra.  *To  gratify 
18  \opUaM  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  vivid  pUa- 
sure ;  we  may  be  jpfeosed  with  trifles,  but  we  are  com- 
monly gratiJUd  with  such  things  as  act  strongly  either 
on  the  senses  or  the  affections :  an  epicure  is  gratified 
with  ibosr.deilcacies  which  suit  his  taste ;  an  amateur 
in  musick  will  be  gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Handel's  composition  finely  performed ;  *  Did  we  con- 
sider that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the  man  himself,  we 
should  think  It  the  most  unnatural  sort  of  self-murder 
10  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the 
appetites  of  the  body.*— Stbbi.b. 

TO  BATnWT,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOT. 

To  satisfy  is  to  take  enough;  satiats  is  a  frequents 
tive  formed  ftom  satis  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough ;  gUt^  in  Latin  glntio^  from  gula  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the  throat;  eioy  Is  a 
variation  of  clog' 

.Satisfaction  bringa  pleasure;  it  is  wliat  nature  de- 
mands ;  and  nature  therefore  makes  a  suitable  return ' 
«a(t«tf  is  attended  with  disgust ;  it  is  what  appeiita 
demands;  but  appetite  is  tlie  corruption  of  nature  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil :  glattmr  is  an  act  of  In- 
.temperance;  it  is  what  tbe  inordinate  anpetite  d»- 
jnands ;  It  greatly  exceeds  the  former  In  degree  both 
of  the  cause  and  tbe  consequence ;  cloying  is  the  coi»- 
Mquence  of  glutting.  Every  healthy  person  satisfies 
himself  with  a  regular  portion  of  food ;  children  if 
unrestrained  seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  clay 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  or  men  debased 
into  brutes,  ghu  themselves  with  that  wliidi  is  agree- 
able  to  their  appetites. 

:  Tlie  first  three  terms  are  employed  in  a  moral  appH- 
cation;  the  last  may  also  be  used  figuratively;  wo 
«atMr^  desires  in  general, 'or  any  particular  desire; 
'  The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  solid  satis- 
faction is  a  certain  complacency  and  repnee  in  the 
good  providence  of  Ood.'— Hbbrimo.  We  satiate  tlw 
appeUte  for  pleasure  or  power ; 

'T  was  not  enough. 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life; 
Puny  impiety:  whole  kingdoms  fell. 
To  sate  the  lun  of  power.— Pobtbos. 
One  gluts  the  eyes  or  tbe  ears  by  any  tiling  that  H 
horrid  or  extravagant ;  *  If  the  understanding  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to 
study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it  is  gUttsd 
with  iaeal  pleasures.' — Jobhson.    We  may  be  cloyed 
bv  an  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasures ;  *  Religious 
pleasure  Is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  eloy  or  over . 
work  the  mind.'— Bovtb. 


TO  BATISPY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 
To  saUtfy  (v.  Contentment)  is  rather  to  produce  plea- 
sore  indirectly;  to^/««««  (v.  JigreeabU)  is  to  produce 
U  dIrecUy :  the  .former  is  negadve,  the  latter  positive, 
pleasure :  as  every  desire  is  accompanied  with  more  or 
km  pain,  satisfaction  which  ia  the  removal  of  desire 
Is  Itielf  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but  what  satisfies 
la  not  always  calculated  to  pleass;  nor  is  that  which 
pieassst  that  which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food 
satisfies  a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  please  him 
when  he  is  not  hungry ;  social  enjoyments  pUase^  but 
tiMy  are  very  for  from  taUofying  those  who  do  not 
restrict  their  Indulgencies ;  '  He  wh«i  has  run  over  the 
whole  circle  of  earthly  pleasures  will  be  forced  to 
tMBplaia  that  eithar  they  were  not  pUasmrts  or  that 


ENJOYMENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIFICATION. 
Ei^oyment,  ftom  siyoy  to  have  the  Joy  or  pleasure, 
signldes  either  the  act  of  enjoying^  or  the  pleasure 
Itself  derived  fhwn  that  act ;  /ntidon,  from  fruor  to 
ei^ovt  ia  employed  only  for  the  act  of  emoying. 
(>  We  speak  eltfier  of  the  ntjoywunt  of  any  pleasore, 
or  of  the  snjoywient  as  a  pleasure:  we  speak  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  received  from  the  fruition^  In 
distinction  from  tlioae  which  are  only  in  expectation. 
The  enjoyment  is  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  mosick,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study ;  *The 
enjoyment  of  fame  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
though  the  kiss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  ana 
afflicting.'— Addison.  fVm'dVm  mostly  relates  to  sen- 
sible, or  at  least  to  external  objecta ;  hope  intervenes 
between  the  desire  and  the  fruition ;  *  Fame  is  a  good 
so  wtidly  foreign  to  onr natures  that  we  have  no  faculty 
In  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  In  the  body  to 
relish  it;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  tbe  possi- 
bility of  /nation,'- Addisoh. 

:  Ora((/ka(to*,  from  the  verb  to  gratify  make  grate- 
Ail  or  pleasant,  signifies  either  the  act  of  giving  plea< 
sure,  or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment  springs 
from  everv  object  which  Is  capable  of  yielding  nlea- 
snre ;  by  distinction  however  fmm  moral  and  rational 
objeeu;  *Ula  hopes  and  ejpectations  are  bigger  than 
his  mjoysunts.'- TiLLOTsoN.  But  the  graiifieation^ 
which  is  a  species  of  enjeymentj  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses ;  *  The  man  of  pleasure  little 
knows  the  perfect  joy  he  loses  for  the  disappointing 
fra«i|kattm«  which  be  porsuM.'— AapiaoM.    Tht 


sal 


ENGLISH  StNOKTMEB. 


ti^0fmmt  Is  ooC  M>  vMA  u  tbe  grat^ation:  tbe 

Kati^atMn  is  not  bo  permanent  as  tbe  enjvymemt. 
toiestiek  life  has  Its  peculiar  enj^ffmentg ;  brilliant 
spectacles  aflford  gratifieaHon.  Our  capacity  for  enjof- 
mmutt  depends  upon  our  Intellectual  endowments;  our 
grtoiAcatimi  depends  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings, 
ud  the  natm«  of  our  desires. 


CONTENTMBNT,  SATISFACTION. 

Contantment^  In  French  evnimtment^  from  ttmtenty 
In  Loiin  tantmiua^  participle  of  tontineo  to  conlhin  or 
bold,  signifies  the  keeping  one's  self  to  a  thing ;  aatis- 
faction^  in  Latin  satiafaeiot  compounded  of  satuaud 
/aet0,  signifies  tbe  making  or  having  enough. 

ContentnUHt  lies  in  ourselves :  .faiU{factiok  is  de- 
rived from  eztamal  objects ;  one  is  eonUmted  when 
one  wishes  for  no  more :  one  is  tati^fied  wfaoi  one  has 
obtained  what  one  wishes;  tbe  eontsnted  man  has 
always  enoogh ;  the  tati^fML  man  receives  enough. 

The  cantenttd  roan  will  not  be  ditaulinfied;  but  he 
Who  looks  Ux  satisfaction  wilt  never  be  eonttnUd. 
€3mmtmefU  la  tbe  absence  of  p«in;  aatUf action  is 
positive  pleasure..  Comtontment  is  aeeoropanied  with 
tbe  enjoyment  of  what  one  has;  ^atu/seCion  Is  often 
qnlckly  followed  with  tba  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
tonUnUd  man  can  never  be  miserable;  a  satisfied 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  hapi^.  Contentment  is  a 
permanent  and  habitual  state  onnind ;  it  is  the  restrie- 
tkm  of  all  our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within  tbe 
eompass  of  present  possession  and  enjoyment ; 

True  bapptneas  is  to  no  i^ce  confin'd, 

But  still  IB  found  In  a  eontented  mind.— Ahomtkous. 
Satisfaction  is  a  partial  and  turbolent  state  of  the 
Aeliugs,  which  awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire ; 
•  Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hav- 
ing it  in  their  beads  to  draw  after  them  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  satt^action  in  the  pos- 
•ession  of  one  man*s  heart'— Spkctatok.  CofUsnt- 
mont  is  suited  to  oar  prvsent  condition ;  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fife :  saiiaf ac- 
tion belongs  to  no  created  being ;  one  satisfied  desire 
engenders  another  that  demands  satisfaction.  Con- 
tentment Is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  it  is  a  continual  feast;  but  sotij/actum  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or 
■mbitlon,  however  boundless  and  successftil.  We 
ahouM  therefore  hxtk  for  the  contented  man,  where 
there  are  the  fowest  means  of  being  satisfied.'  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented  ;  our  desires  ask  to  be  sa(t> 
JM;  but  our  duty  is  associated  with  oar  happiness; 
our  desires  are  the  sourees  of  onr  misery. 


PLAY,  6AB1E,  SPORT. 

Ffay,  ftom  tbe  French  plaire  to  please,  signifies  In 
mnem  what  one  docs  to  please  one's  self;  /osis,  in 
Bazon^ospfi^,  verv  probably  comes  fton  the  Greek 
fan&a  to  marry,  whicb  is  tbe  season  for  ^ssies ;  the 
word  yo^,  itself,  comes  from  ya/M  to  be  buoyant  or 
boasting,  whence  comes  our  word  gay;  sport,  in 
German  spass  or  posstt  comes  from  the  Greek  voICm 
tojest. 

Flaw  and  game  both  include  exerdse,  corporeal  or 
inental,  or  both ;  hutploM  is  an  unsyslematick,  game  a 
systeroatick,  eiercise ;  efaildren  ple^  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  ^ssis ;  on  tbe  otiier 
band,  when  they  exercise  with  the  ball  according  to 
any  rule,  this  is  a  game;  every  game  therefore  u  a 
•toy,  but  every  plug  is  not  a  game :  tnindlhng  a  hoop 
is  a  jfloir,  but  not  a  gume :  crkket  Is  both  a  ploy  and 
mgame.  One  person  may  have  his  ^ioy  by  himself, 
but  there  must  be  more  than  ona  to  have  a  ^osis. 
Piag  is  adapted  to  Inftmts;  games  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced.  Plofr  is  the  necessary  unbending  of 
tbe  mind  to  give  a  free  exercise  to  the  body :  game  Is 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter  objects  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  An  intemperaia  love  of  ^ioy, 
though  prejudicial  to  the  hnprnvement  of  young 
people,  is  not  always  the  worst  IndicatioB  which  they 
ean  give ;  it  is  often  coupled  with  qualities  of  a  better 
kind ;  '  Pla/g  is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest.'— 
HAWKBswoifni.  When  games  are  pursued  with  too 
much  ardour,  particularly  for  tbe  parposes  of  gain, 
Ihey  are  altogether  prejudicial  to  tlie  uodeiataodlM, 
•BdrulaouaiotlMBOials; 


What  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  AwbCi 

Wild  beasts  to  combat  or  to  tame, 

With  all  the  mysteries  of  thai^sais.— Wallm. 

Sport  is  a  bodily  exerdse  connected  wM h  tbe  prose 
culion  of  some  oliject;  it  is  so  far,  therefore,  distinct 
from  either  pUtf  or  game:  for  plop  may  be  purely 
corporeal ;  ^asis,  principally  Intellectual ;  but  sport 
is  a  mixture  of  both.  The  gama  comprataends  tbe 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  the  periection  which  is  attained 
in  that  art  Is  the  end  or  source  of  pleasure :  the  sport 
is  merely  tbe  prosecution  of  an  object  which  may  be, 
and  mostly  Is,  attainable  by  one's  physical  poweis 
without  any  exercise  of  art:  the  game^  therefore,  is 
intellectual  both  in  the  end  and  the  means;  itxepmrt 
only  in  the  end.  Draughts,  backgammon,  cards,  and 
the  like,  are  games:  but  hunting,  shooting,  radog, 
bowling,  quoits,  dec.  are  termed  more  properly  sports . 
there  are,  however,  many  thtn^i  whicb  may  be  deno 
minated  either ^asie  or  sport  according  as  it  has  more 
or  less  of  art  in  it.  WresUing,  boxing,  chortot-raeing^ 
and  the  like,  were  carried  to  such  nerftsctloo  by  tbe 
ancients  that  they  are  always  distlngaisfaed  fay  lbs 
name  ot  games ;  of  which  we  have  historical  aocomMB 
under  the  difl^rent  tiUesof  the  Olympick,  tbe  P^ibian, 
the  Neroean,  and  the  Isthmian  games.  Similar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  by  tbe  nistlcks  in  England,  bore 
been  oommonlv  denominated  rural  snorto.  Upon  tMs 
ground  ^osis  Is  used  obstractediy  for  tbe  part  of  the 
game  in  which  tbe  whole  art  lies:  *  There  is  do  ma 
of  sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own,  wlietbef 
be  understands  the  gaime  or  not,  tliat  It  Is  an  evident 
folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecutli^  che  old 
honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  puUick  gaming  Uble,  and  pl^  off  tbeir  money 
to  one  another.'— Bkrxblbt.  Sport  is  used  for  the 
end  of  the  sport  or  the  pleasure  produced  by  tbe  altato^ 
ment  of  that  end :  thus  we  say  that  the  gnme  is  won  or 
lost ;  to  be  clever  or  Inexpert  at  a  game  ;  to  ha' 
sporty  to  eiyoy  the  sporty  or  to  spoil  llie  spoH; 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon  hill : 

Your  legs  are  young.— SBAXsriARK, 

Game  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  any  acboBe 
or  course  of  conduct  pursued  ; 

War !  that  mod  ^ams  tbe  world  so  kives  to  play. 

SWIVT. 

Sport  Is  sometlsies  used  for  tlie  subject  of  «!psrt  ic 
another; 

Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wlndi 

Lest  they  disperse  In  air.— DamaM. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay, 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  sport,  and  smiles  to  play  1 

Swift. 
The  epithets  ^{axfkl,  gamesome,  ood  sportive  bear  a 
very  similar  distinction.  Plajfful  is  taken  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  disnosltion  to  play,  and  applies  peculiarly 
to  children;  'He  Is  scandalised  at  youth  for  beiuf 
lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being />ls|^ui.'—ADMsoM. 
Gamesome  denotes  a  disposition  to  indulge  In  jest,  but 
is  seldom  employed  in  a  good  sense ; 

Belial  in  like  ^aMssosis  mood.— Milton. 
Sportive,  which  denotes  a  disposition  to  sportiM  or 
carrying  on  a  sport,  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  umb 
plaiMfnl; 
I  am  not  In  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  tbe  money  T 

SHAXSPBimi. 


FREAK,  WHIM. 
FVeak  most  probably  comes  from  tbe  German  AwA, 
bold  and  petulant.  Wkim,  ftom  the  Teutonick  mmen 
to  whfaie  or  whimper:  but  they  have  at  present  sosae^ 
what  deviated  Ooro  their  oricinai  mooning ;  for  nf^rok 
has  more  of  chiMishness  and  humour  than  boldnees  b 
It,  a  mkim  more  of  eooeniriclty  than  of  chlldlshneist. 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their/r«^«, 
as  they  both  deviate  most  widely  in  their  movnuenia 
fW>m  all  rule ;  but  whims  are  at  most  bat  singular  devia* 
lions  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  and  even  course 
Females  are  most  liable  to  be  seised  with  freaks^  wUdi 
are  in  their  nature  sudden  and  not  to  be  calcuteed 
upon:  nea  ore  apt  to  indulge  tbemselTfla  fai « 
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whlcb  are  in  Uielr  nature  strange  and  often  Innghable. 
We  sboold  call  It  a  frtak  for  a  female  to  pui  ou  the 
habit  of  a  malei  and  bo  accoutred  to  sally  fbrth  uito  the 
atreeis; 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaka  of  wanton  wealili  arrayed. 
In  these,  ere  trifles  half  their  wisli  obtain, 
The  tuUing  pleasure  sickens  into  pain^—GoLDsiiiTH. 

We  term  It  a  whim  in  a  man  who  takes  a  resoluUon 
never  to  shave  himself  any  more ; 

^T  \t  all  bequeathed  to  publickuses, 
To  publick  uses !  There 's  a  »Aim  /     ^ 
What  had  the  pubUck  done  for  him  t— flwtrr. 


FANCIFUL,  FANTASTICAL,  WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

Anci/uZsifnlfles  full  ot  fa%ey  (r.  Conem£):  ff»la*- 
titcl  signifies  belonging  to  the  phantasy,  which  is  the 
Immediate  derivative  ftom  the  Greek;  wkimsieal  sig- 
nifies cither  like  a  whim,  or  having  a  whim ;  eafriaous 
rignifies  having  cofrief..  ,       .  , 

Famdjul  Bx^faniaaticaL  arc  both  employed  for  per- 
mns  and  tilings ;  whimsical  antf  caprieioua  are  mostly 
employed  for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanciful^ 
In  n^ard  to  persons,  Is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
in  liie  taste  or  judgement;  fantastical  is  said  of  that 
which  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regulailly;  the 
Ibrmer  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule; 
the  latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  person  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously  fanciful^ 
although  he  can  never  be  fantastical  but  to  his  dis- 
credit. Lively  minds  will  be  fanciful  in  the  choice  of 
their  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage ;  '  There  is  eome- 
ttaittK  very  sublime,  though  very  fanciful^  in  Plato's 
description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  "  truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow." '— AodisuH.  The  affecta- 
tion of  singularity  frequently  renders  people  fantas- 
tisal  In  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress; 

Methinks  heroick  poesy,  till  now, 

Like  some/aa<<Mtic*4airy  land  did  show. 

COWLRT. 

Fimcifia  is  said  mostiy  in  regard  to  errours  of  opi- 
nion or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the 
mind :  wkimsieal  is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in  regard 
to  one's  likes  or  dislikes :  capricious  respects  errours 
of  temper,  or  irregularilies  of  feeling.  The  fanciful 
does  not  necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  capn 
Clous  excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is  fanciful 
by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  wl»ich  only  passes  in 
one's  own  mind ;  one  is  whimsical  in  the  inventions 
of  the  fancy ;  one  is  capricious  by  acting  and  Judging 
wlth'>ut  rule  or  reason  in  that  which  admits  of  both. 
A  person  discovers  himself  to  be  fanciful  who  makes 
difficollira  and  objections  which  have  no  foundation  in 
the  external  object,  but  In  his  own  mind ;  'The  Eng- 
lish are  naturally /a«cifu/.'— Addison.  A  person  djs- 
rovere  himself  t«»  be  capricious  when  he  likes  and  dis- 
likes the  same  tiling  in  quick  sucoessk>n ;  '  Many  of 
the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  fiiunded  on 
emprieious  liking.*— Blair.  A  person  discovers  him- 
self to  be  wktmsicd  who  falls  upon  unaccountable 
modes,  and  imagines  unaccountable  things ; 

■T  is  this  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 

In  nonsense  and  impossibilities : 

This  made  a  whimsical  philosopher 

Before  the  spacious  world  a  tub  prefer. 

ROCHBSTKR. 

flick  persons  are  apt  to  be  f^eiful  in  their  food; 
females,  whose  minds  are  not  well  disciplined,  are  apt 
lu  be  aurriciws ;  the  English  have  the  character  of 
beinc  &  wkimsieat  nation.  In  application  to  things, 
the  terms /MutfW  and  fant4Ut»eal  preserve  a  similar 
dbtincdon;  what  is  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  Just 
combination  of  a  well  regulated  /mwy,  or  the  unreal 
combinaiion  of  a  distemiiered  fancy ;  the  fantastical 
it  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted  combination  of 
a  disordered/ojiey.  In  sculpture  or  painting  drapery 
may  hefmneifuUf  disposed :  the  airinen  and  showlnesa 
wWch  wouSd  not  be  becomli«  even  in  the  dress  of  a 
yming  female,  wooU  be  fasUaatical  in  that  of  an  old 


FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 
Fastidious^  in  LBtxn  fastidiosus^  framfastus  pride- 
signifies  proudly,  nice,  not  easily  pleased :  squeamhh^ 
changed  from  gualmisk  or  wesA-stomached,  signlfloa^ 
in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly  sick,  easily  disgusted. 

A  female  \a  fastidious  when  she  criticises  the  diMi 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  *  The  perception  as  well  as 
the  senses  may  be  improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and 
we  may  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dislik* 
raise  in  time  an  artificial  fastidiousness.*— iounaon 
She  is  squeamisk  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com 
pany,  words,  4tc.  Whoever  examines  his  own  impii 
fections  will  cease  to  be  fastidious ; 

Were  the  fVites  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale ; 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick, 
And,  cIoyM  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.— ARMSTaoMa. 
Whoever  restrains  humour  and  caprice  will  cease  to 
be  s^asonnsA. 

PAETICULAR,  SINGULAR,  ODD,  ECCEW 
TRICK,  STRANGE. 

Portxcvlar,  In  French  partieulier^  Latin  partieu 
laris^  from  particula  a  particle,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  particle  or  a  very  small  part ;  singiilary  in  French 
singulieVf  Latin  siuffulariSt  from  singulus  every  one, 
which  very  probably  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ^JQ 
peculium^  or  private  property ;  odd  is  probably  changed 
from  add,  signifying  something  arbitrarily  added ;  eceen 
tricki  from  ex  and  centre^  signifies  out  of  the  centre  or 
direct  line ;  slrangCy  in  French  itrange,  Latin  eztrot 
and  Greek  ^  out  of,  signifies  out  of  some  other  part, 
or  not  belonging  to  this  part.  ' 

All  these  terms  are  eqiployed  either  as  characterla- 
ticks  of  persons  or  things.  What  \% particular  belongs 
to  some  small  particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confined  * 
what  is  singular  is  stnglSj  <Mr  the  only  one  of  its  kind ; 
what  is  odd  is  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  It  is  fit  to  pair ;  what  is  eccentrick  is  not  to  be 
brought  within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to  the 
right  and  the  left  ;  what  is  strange  is  difierent  from 
that  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit 
of  comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person  is  particular 
as  It  respects  himself;  he  is  singular  as  it  respects 
otliens;  he  is  particular  in  his  habits  or  modes  of 
action ;  he  is  singular  in  that  whicli  is  about  him ; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our  dress ;  in  the 
former  case  we  study  the  minute  points  of  our  dress  to 
pl<*ase  ourselves ;  in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a  moda 
of  dress'that  distinguishes  us  from  all  others. 

One  is  odd,  eccailriek,  and  strange  more  as  It  re- 
spects established  modes,  forms,  and  rules,  than  Indivi- 
dual circumstances :  a  person  is  odd  when  his  actions 
or  his  words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of  others ; 
he  is  eccentrick  if  he  irregiUarly  departs  from  the  cus- 
tomary modes  of  proceeding ;  he  is  strange  when  that 
which  he  does  makes  him  new  or  unknown  to  ihoee 
who  are  about  him.  Particularity  and  singularity 
are  not  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  oddnees,  scceit- 
tricity,  and  strangeness  are  never  taken  in  a  good 
one.  A  person  ought  to  be  particular  in  the  clioice 
of  his  society,  his  amusements,  his  books,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when  vice  is  unfor 
tunately  prevalent :  but  vorftcttliirify  becomes  ridicu 
lous  when  it  respects  trifles ;  and  singularity  becomes 
culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  most,  impe- 
rious necessity.  As  oddness,  eccentricity,  and  strange- 
ness consist  in  the  violation  of  go<id  order,  of  the  de- 
cencies of  human  Wts,  or  the  more  important  points  of 
moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  Justifiable,  and  often 
unpardonable.  An  odd  man,  whom  no  cue  can  asso- 
ciate with,  and  who  likes  to  associate  with  no  one,  is 
an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to  the  society 
which  is  troubled  with  his  presence.  An  eccentrick 
character,  who  distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but 
tlie  breach  of  every  established  rule,  is  a  being  who 
deserves  nothing  but  ridicule,  or  the  more  serious  treat 
ment  of  censure  or  rebuke.  A  strange  person,  who 
makes  himself  a  stranger  among  those  to  whom  be 
is  bound  by  the  chMest  ties,  is  a  being  as  unfortunate 
as  he  la  worthless.  Particularity,  in  the  bad  sense, 
arises  either  fttmi  a  naturally  frivolous  character,  or 
the  want  of  more  serious  objects  to  engage  the  mind : 
*Thae  b  such  a  perUemlaritg  for  ever  afifectod  by 
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great  beauti^  that  they  ftte  encumbered  wtUi  their 
charnw  in  all  Uiey  »8y  or  do.'— Hceuas.  SinfuUritf^ 
wliicli  ia  iiiiich  oAetMsr  taken  In  the  bad  tlian  in  the 
food  eeiise,  arises  from  a  prepotteroua  pride  which 
tliirvta  after  dmiiiciion  eren  in  fully  ;  '  Singularity  is 
(Nily  viciotM,  as  it  makes  men  act  contrary  u>  reaiion.' 
^Adoison.  OddtutM  Is  mostly  the  effect  of  a  dis 
tortfld  humour,  atuihutable  to  an  unhappy  frame  of 

So  proud,  I  an  no  slare, 
80  impudent,  I  own  myself  bo  knave, 
80  odd^  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave.— Pops. 

Eeeentrieii^,  which  Is  the  excess  of  singularitjif^  arises 
commonly   rrom  the  undisciplined   stale  or   strong 

Eiwers;  *That  acute,  though  eccmtriek  observer, 
ouneau,  had  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest 
the  publick,  the  uianellous  must  be  produced.*  — 
BuRXK.  StroMgeness^  which  Is  a  degree  of  oddnas^ 
has  its  source  in  the  perverted  state  of  the  heart ;  '  A 
stroMgej  proud  return  you  may  think  1  make  you, 
madam,  when  I  wW  you,  it  is  not  from  every  body  I 
would  be  thus  obliged.'— Sucikuno.  *  Artists,  who 
propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a  particular  person, 
without  ekctioo  of  ideas,  have  been  often  reproached 
for  that  omission.'— Drydbk. 

80  singular  a  madness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  ttrang*  as  the  elftct. 

Dknbam. 
When  applied  to  characterize  Inanimate  objects 
tbey  are  mostly  used  in  an  Indifferent  senKC,  but  eome- 
times  In  a  bad  sense :  the  particular  serves  to  define 
or  specify,  ft  Is  opposed  to  the  general  or  indefluUe; 
a  partitmlar  day  or  hour,  a  partieMlar  case,  npartieur 
Ur  person,  are  exprewions  which  confine  one's  atten- 
tion to  one  precise  object  In  dl^tinclUm  from  the  rest ; 
aiagular,  like  the  word  particular,  marks  but  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  which  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest ;  but  this  term  diflers  fVoiii  the  former, 
Inasmuch  as  the  pariieular  is  said  only  of  that  which 
one  has  arbitrarily  mndn  particular,  but  the  tiugular 
Is  ao  from  ita  own  properties :  thus  a  place  Is  partteu- 
lar  when  we  fix  Ufion  it,  and  mark  It  ou4  In  any  man- 
ner so  that  it  may  be  known  from  others :  a  place  is 
singular  if  it  have  any  thing  in  itself  which  distin- 

Euifeiies  it  from  otliers.  Odd,  in  an  indifferent  seilse, 
I  opposed  to  even,  and  applied  to  objecu  In  general ; 
an  odd  numb^'r,  an  odd  person,  on  odd  book,  and  the 
like :  but  it  is  also  eniplnyrd  In  a  bad  sense,  to  mark 
objects  which  are  totally  dlssinillar  to  others,  as  an 
add  idea,  nn  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  odd  way, 
an  odd  place ;  *  History  is  the  great  lookingglaMi, 
through  which  we  may  behold  witli  ancestral  eyes, 
not  only  the  various  actions  ef  past  ages,  and  the  odd 
accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also  discern  the  differ- 
ent humours  of  men.'— Howbll.  Kcesntriek  is  ap. 
plied  tn  its  pmper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or  cir- 
etea,  which  have  not  the  (■nme  c«>ntre,  and  te  never 
employed  In  regard  to  things  in  an  improper  sense: 
Mtrange,  in  Its  proper  sense,  marks  that  which  Is  un- 
known or  unusual,  as  a  stranga  lUce,  a  strange  figure, 
a  strange  place ;  hut  in  the  moral  application  It  is 
like  the  word  odd,  and  conveys  the  unfavourable  Ideft 
of  that  which  is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing ; 
a  strange  noise  designates  not  only  that  which  has  not 
been  heard  before,  but  that  which  It  Is  not  desirable 
to  hear;  a  strange  place  may  signify  not  only  that 
which  we  havo  oeen  unaccustomed  to  see,  but  that 
wblcb  has  also  much  In  It  that  is  objectionable ;  *  Is  it 
not  strange  that  a  rational  man  should  worship  an 
0x1*— 8001a. 

STRANGER,  FOREIONER,  ALIEN. 
Stranger,  In  French  Hranger,  Latin  extransus  or 
fsira.  In  Greek  f^,  signifies  out  of,  that  Is,  out  of  an- 
other country ;  foreigner,  from  foris  abroad,  and  alien, 
from  alienus  another's,  have  obvlonsly  the  same  ori- 
ginal meaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  In 
their  acceptations.  Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and 
applies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  the  same  or  another  country ;  foreigner  is  ap- 
Cied  only  to  strangers  of  aaother  country ;  and  alien 
a  technioal  tenn  applied  w  foreigners  as  subjects  or 
residents,  in  distinction  fVom  natural-bom  subjects. 
V^smea  after  tik  retum  from  tiieTrq)«n  war,  was  a 


lie,  wiiKu  «rv  «;xiemiea  lu  umr  rneoninf  am 
1 ;  the  fbrmer  signifying  to  make  the  onder^ 
r  mind  of  a  person  strnmge  to  an  object,  and 
jn  make  the  heart  or  afleedons  of  one  peiwa 


«(rM^er  In  his  own  iMMiM.  Tha  French  are /bv 
In  England,  and  the  English  in  Prance.  Neither  caa 
enjoy,  as  alaens,  the  same  priviieges  In  a  fi>reign  cooa 
tiy  as  they  do  In  their  own.  The  laws  of  hospltaUiy 
require  us  m  treat  strangers  with  more  ceremony  than 
we  do  members  of  the  same  fkmily,  or  very  Intimate 
friends.  I'he  lower  orders  of  Uie  EngHah  ate  apiio 
treat /areiMcrs  with  an  undeserved  contempC  Every 
alien  Is  obliged'in  time  of  war  lo  bavea  Ueense  for  re- 
siding In  England. 

The  tenn  strangef  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
one  not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  having  ex- 
perienced in  effects,  as  to  be  a  stranger  lo  •orrow,or 
to  be  a  stranger  to  Rny  work  or  aul^eet ;  I  was  no 
strangcF  to  thd  origlual ;  I  had  also  studied  Virgil's 
design,  and  his  disposition  of  IL  Foreigner  is  usrd 
only  in  the  above-mentioned  sense;  but  the  epithet 
foreign  sometimes  signiflee  not  belonging  to  an  olgea; 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneooa,  qulie/srv^  to  the  maa. 

Yooiie. 

JiUen  is  sonettmes  employed  by  the  poets  In  the  scase 

t)S  fertignMr  i 

Like  you  an  olisn  in  a  land  nnkaown, 
I  learn  to  pity  mt)0»  so  like  my  own.— DKYSaib 
From  stranger  and  alien  come  the  verba  lo  eatramge 
and  alienate,  which  arc  <>xtended  in  tlieir  meaningand 
application;  1'     " 
Manding  or  n 
the  latter  tn  n 

strange  tn  another.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  ntind 
becomes  a/t>naf«d  to  OOP  nbJFCt,  when  k  has  fixed  lis 
affections  on  another;  *The  manner  of  men's  writlag 
must  not  alienate  our  hearts  fVom  the  truth.*— 
HooKBR.  Or  a  person  estranges  himself  tmen  Us 
family:  *  Worldly  and  corrupt  men  astramgs  thcm- 
selvee  from  all  that  Is  divine.'— BiaiR. 

FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  snch  as  attempt  ai 
finery  by  improper  means.  The  fimieml  \m  insignli- 
cantly  fine ;  the  spruee  is  labiiriously  and  artAiily fine; 
the  foppish  is  I'aulastlcally  and  adeciedly  fine.  The 
finical  IS  sard  mostly  of  manners  and  speech ;  the 
spruce  is  said  of  the  dreaa;  the  fapfiah  of  dress  and 
manners. 

h  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words  andacrewshk 
body  Into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  to  give  biro- 
self'^  the  air  of  a  ddicate  person ;  a  spruce  gentlemaa 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  crav^ 
nor  a  hair  of  his  head  to  lie  amiss ;  a  foppisk  gnitle- 
man  seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  lib  ckrihns 
and  by  the  lawdrinens  in  their  ornaments,  to  render 
himself  distinituished  for  finery.  A  little  mind,  full  of 
conceit  of  Itpelf,  will  lead  a  man  to  he  finical  ^  *  I  can- 
not hear  a  finical  fop  romancing  how  the  king  look 
him  aside  at  such  a  lime;  what  the  queen  said  to  him 
at  another.'— L'EsTRikNOB.  A  vacant  mind  that  ie 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  rendering  the  person  spruce; 

Methinks  I  see  thee  spmce  and  fine, 

Witti  coat  enibroider'd  richly  ahloe.— Swirr. 
A  giddy,  vain  mind,  ei^r after applaoae,  ImpetoRMSBi 
to  eveiy  kind  of  fepperf  ; 

The  learned,  full  of  Inward  firlde, 

The /ops  of  outward  iriiow  deride.— Oat. 

Finical  may  also  be  applied  in  the  sanw  senae  aa  an 
epithet  for  things;  *  At  the  top  of  the  building  (Btea- 
helm -house)  are  several  cupolas  and  little  torrets  thet 
have  but  an  ill  eflbct,  and  make  the  building  kwk  at 
ooce  Jlaical  and  lieavy.'— Popa^ 


HUMOOR,  CAPRIGB. 

Hnmanr  (e.  Ttnmnn^\a  general;  caprUa  (0.  Aa- 
tastical)  Is  particular:  Avswiir  may  be  food  or  bad, 
caprice  Is  always  taken  in  a  bad  senae.  ffuniawrta 
alwaj-B  independent  of  fixed  principle ;  It  ia  the  fccHiJig 
or  Impulse  of  the  moment:  eapriae  ia  always  opptaed 
to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  niotlveeor  aetlnr;  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  indlvldnal  aettlogat  artight  all  rul& 
and  defyinf  all  reeeon.    The  fbeHng  oal^rv  pecvvM 
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Tmi  U  ask  me,  why  I  rather  cbooae  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducata ;  I  'li  not  answer  that, 
But  say,  it  is  my  huatffur.—BuxKBnxiik. 

The  Judgement  and  will  are  perverted  by  eaprie*:  a 
etuid  shows  Its  humour  In  fretfuhiess  and  impatience ; 
a  man  beuaya  his  eapriee  in  his  intercoarse  with 
other*,  in  the  management  of  his  concerns,  in  the 
choice  of  bis  amusements;  *llen  will  submit  to  any 
rale  by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the  tyranny 
of  $aurice  and  chance.' — Johnso;*. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  subordinate  persona 
kuM0rsome :  '  1  am  glad  that  though  you  are  faicredu- 
lous  you  are  not  kumtrtome  too.*— Goodmak.  Pros- 
perity or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a  man  eapri- 
€imu  ;  *  A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  tiiere  are  rea- 
sons, altlKMigb  IM  be  not  apprised  of  them,  otherwise  he 
must  tax  hifi  jHlnee  of  ettprtctsiiM«f«,  Inconstancy,  or 
ill  design.'— Swirr.  A  kwrnoraomB  person  commonly 
objecis  to  be  pleased,  or  is  easily  diapleased ;  a  co- 
fTiciout  person  lilces  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
proves the  same  thing  in  quick  succession.  Humour, 
wb^n  applied  io  things,  has  the  sense  or  wit ;  whence 
the  dlstluetion  between  kumortome  and  kumorous : 
the  former  implying  the  existence  of  kumokr  or  per- 
verted feeling  in  the  penon ;  the  latter  implying  the  ex- 
IsleDce  of  humour  or  wit  in  the  person  or  thing; 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 

Lies  all  neglecied,  all  forgot, 

And  pensive,  wayward,  melancholy, 

Thou  dread'si  and  hop'st  thou  know'st  not  what 

Prior. 
Cyprus  la  improperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 
their  total  irregularity  and  planlesaness  of  proceeding  ; 
as,  in  speaking  of  fashion,  we  notice  its  eoprtee,  when 
that  which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken  into  use: 
diseases  are  tprnied  eaariewuM  which  act  in  direct 
opposltkm  to  all  established  rule;  *Does  it  imply  that 
oar  language  Is  in  its  nature  irregular  and  caprieunts  7* 

LOWTB. 


HUMOUR,  TEMPER,  HOOD. 

JSkKsar  litetaily  algnlfles  moisture  or  fluid.  In  which 
aanse  it  is  used  fur  the  fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and 
n  far  as  these  humours  or  their  particular  state  la  con- 
nected with,  or  has  iu  influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  moral  feelings,  so  far  is  humour  applicable  to 
moral  agents ;  Umper  {v.  Dinotitien)  la  less  spefclflck 
in  its  sigiiiAcalion ;  it  may  with  equal  propriety,  under 
the  clianged  form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 

Eneral  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind ;  mood,  which  is 
t  a  change  from  moda  or  manner,  has  an  original 
svniflcatlon  not  less  indefinite  than  the  former ;  it  la 
applied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  humours  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  humour  in  regard  to  the 
mind  denotes  but  a  partial  and  transitory  state  when 
eonipared  with  the  temper,  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  sute.  Tlie  humour  is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
rmdn  in  the  same  mind  perpetually ;  but  the  temper  Is 
8»  Ar  confined  that  it  always  shows  Itself  to  be  the 
same  whenever  it  shows  Itself  at  all :  the  kumour 
makes  a  man  diflbrent  from  himself;  ihe  temper  makes 
bim  diflerent  from  others.  Kence  we  sneak  of  the 
kumour  of  the  moment ;  of  the  temper  of  the  youth  or 
of  old  age :  so  likewise  we  say,  to  accommodate  one's 
aelf  to  the  humour  of  a  person ;  to  manage  hto  temper  : 
to  pot  one  into  a  certain  humour;  to  correct  or  sour 
the  teiNper.  Humour  \b  not  less  partial  in  ita  nature 
than  in  its  duration ;  it  fixes  Itself  often  on  only  one 
object,  or  respects  only  one  particular  direction  of  the 
fBellnfBB :  temper  extends  to  all  the  actions  and  opinions 
•s  well  as  feeling  of  a  man ;  it  gives  a  colouring  to  all 
he  says,  does,  thinks,  and  fbds:  'There are  three  or 
four  sinile  men  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair.'— Cow- 
n« .  We  may  be  in  a  humour  fbr  writing,  or  reading ; 
for  what  Is  gay  or  what  Is  serious ;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
What  is  quiet:  but  our  temper  is  discoverable  in  our 
dally  conduct;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  III  humour  In 
company,  bi't  in  domMtSe  life  and  in  our  closet  rela- 
CiOfw  we  show  whether  we  are  good  or  ill  tempered,  A 
■tan  ahowa  his  kumour  In  dUferent  or  trifling  actions ; 
I  hiB  isansf  hi  tht  UQii  hnpocuuit  fM^Uoot :  It 


may  be  a  man's  humour  to  dt  while  others  stand,  or  to 
go  unahaven  while  others  shave;  but  be  shows  faia 
£«iiip0r  as  a  Christian  or  otherwise  in  forgiving  injuriea 
or  harbouring  resentments :  iu  living  peaceably,  or  ia- 
dulging  himself  In  contentions; 

It  is  the  curae  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 

To  break  into  the  bioodhouse  of  life. 

Shaxspsarb. 
'  This,  I  shall  call  it  evangeUcal,  temper  is  f^  flem 
being  natural  to  any  corrupt  son  of  Adam.'— Ham- 
mond. 

The  same  dlstincaoa  la  kept  up  between  the  terma  ■ 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  natioo  may  have 
its  humour  and  its  temper  as  mocb  aa  an  individual : 
the  former  discovers  ilaeif  In  the  mannera  and 
faahion ;  the  latter  in  lis  pubiick  spirit  towarda  its  go- 
vernment or  other  nations.  It  has  been  tlie  most  un- 
lucky humour  of  the  preaent  day  to  banlaii  ceremony, 
and  conaequently  decency,  from  all  companies;  'Trao 
modesty  is  aahamed  to  do  any  thing  that  Is  oppoaite  to 
the  kumowr  of  the  company .*->AiM>iaoif.  The  temper 
of  the  timea  la  somewhat  more  sober  now  than  it  waa 
during  the  beat  of  tlie  revolutionary  mania ;  *AU  irr»> 

Clar  tempore  in  trade  and  business  are  but  like  Mrregn 
'  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking.'— Law. 
Humour  and  mood  agree  in  denoting  a  partteular  and 
temporary  stale  of  feeling ;  but  they  dif^  in  the  caoae . 
the  former  being  auributabie  rather  to  the  physical 
state  of  the  bodv ;  and  the  latter  to  the  moral  frame  of 
the  mind:  the  former  therefore  la  independent  of  all 
external  drcumatances,  or  at  ail  evnota,  of  any  that  are 
reducible  to  aystem;  the  latter  ia  guided  entirely  by 
eventa.  Humour  is  therefore  generally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  unless  aaually  qualified  by  some  epithet  to  tlii 
contrary; 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won 
But  when  they  are  imposed  upon.— Rudibram 
Mood  is  always  taken  inan  indiflTerentsense;  *  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  sMod.'- Cowpbr. 
There  ia  no  caloulatlng  on  the  hiumour  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  i^ood  whether  he  performs  ill  or  well: 
It  is  necessary  to  suppress  humour  in  a  child ;  we  die- 
cover  by  the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that  something 
distreasing  haa  happened  to  him. 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

IHspoeition,  from  dieuoee  (v.  To  dispose),  signifiet 
here  the  sute  of  being  disposed ;  tamper,  like  Ccsipsre 
meut,  from  the  Latin  temoerameutum  and  tempers  to 
temper  or  manage,  aignifiea  the  thing  modelled  or 
formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  \m 
bias ;  but  disposition  respecu  the  whole  frame  and 
texture  of  the  mliul :  temper  respecta  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings. 

Disposition  is  permanent  and  settled ;  *  My  friend 
haa  hia  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  dispositien  of  his 
children  than  their  advancement  or  wealth.'— Stbklb. 
T^Bipsr  Is  tranaitorv  and  fluctuating ;  *The  man  who 
lives  under  an  habitual  aenae  of  the  Divine  presence 
keepa  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper/— Aom- 
SON.  The  dieDosiUon  comprehends  the  sprlop  and 
motivea  of  action ;  the  temper  Infloencca  the  actiooa 
for  the  time  being:  it  is  possible  and  not  unfreqoent  to 
have  a  good  disposition  with  a  had  Cssipsr,  and  vice 
versd, 

A  good  disposition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of 
society,  but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  *  Akenslde' 
waa  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion  that  bf 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound 
of  liberty,  and  bv  an  eccentricity  which  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thing  eatabli»bed.'— Joaasoir.  A  good 
temuer  randera  a  man  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  uaefiil  to  none;  <lncoflbe- 
Jkousea  a  man  of  my  (sailer  ia  in  his  element,  for. 
If  he  cannot  Ulk  he  can  be  still  more  agreeable  to  blB 
company  aa  well  as  pleased  in  himaelf  in  being  a 
hearer.*— St»  LB.  A  good  disposition  will  go  fkr 
towards  correcting  the  enouxa  of  temper;  but  wher^' 
there  is  a  bad  dugioittaea  there  are  no  bopaa  of  I 
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BIbl'OSinON,  INCLINATION. 

Ditposilion  in  the  preceding  section  Is  taken  fi>r  the 
feuerml  fraaie  of  ibe  mind ;  lii  the  present  cue  for  iis 
psirticular  Trame ;  iwcUnation^ «.  Jittoekment. 

Ditposition  is  more  positive  than  inelinalion.  We 
may  always  expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  be  is  liw- 


todb :  but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon  bis 

exacatknf  that  to  which  he  is  merely  inelined. 

We  Indulge  a  dupositi^ ;  we  yield  to  an  tneHnatwn. 
The  Htpontion  comprehends  the  whole  stale  of  the 
mind  at  the  time;  <  It  is  the  duty  of  every  mau  who 
would  be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain  if  possible  a  dupeai- 
fMW  10  be  pleased.*— Stbsle.  An  vuUnatiom  is  parti- 
cular, referring  always  to  a  particular  object ;  *  There 
Mver  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted  an  ineli' 
nation  to  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  promoie  your  in- 
tcrast.*— Mblmotb's  (JMUrt  k/  Oio«f).  After  the 
perfiirmance  of  a  serious  duly,  no  one  is  expected  to  be 
In  a  ditwcsititn  for  laughter  or  merriment:  It  Is  be- 
eoming  to  suppress  our  weUnaiion  to  laughter  in  the 


uppress  our  ineitnutwn  to  laugnier  m  tne 
pnsence  of  those  who  wlah  to  be  serious;  we  shouM 
M  careAii  not  to  enter  Into  controversy  with  one  who 
Hiowa  a  diapoMitwn  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a  young 
panon  discovers  any  inelin^cn  to  aiudy,  there  are 
hopes  of  bis  Improvement. 

TEMPERAMENT,  TEBfPEBATURE. 


TtepsrMMMl  and  Umptratmre  ara  both  used  to  ex- 
pnm  that  sUte  which  arises  flrom  the  tempering  of  op- 
posite or  varying  qualities ;  the  temptrament  Is  said  of 
animal  bodies,  and  the  Umperuturt  of  the  atmosphere. 
Men  of  a  sanguine  Umptrawunt  ought  to  be  cautious 
In  their  diet;  'Without  a  proper  Umparmunt  for  the 
paiticular  art  which  he  studies,  his  utmost  pains  will 
belo  no  purpose.'— BuD«BU..  All  bodies  are  strongly 
■flbcted  by  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  *  O  happy  Eng- 
land, where  there  Is  such  a  rare  tsaipsrotere  of  hnt 
and  cold.'— Howau.. 

TRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT,  OON- 
STiTUTlON. 

J^asM  In  its  natural  sense  Is  that  which  forms  the 
exteriour  edging  of  any  thing,  and  consequently  deier- 
minea  lu  form ;  it  is  applied  to  man  phyalcally  or  men- 
tally, as  denoting  that  constituent  portion  of  him  which 
seems  to  hold  the  rest  together ;  which  by  an  extension 
of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  whole  conienis, 
the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind ;  temper  and  tern- 
jMrotamt,  in  Latin  teiMeramentnin,  from  tempero  to 
govern  or  dbpose.  signify  the  particular  modes  of  being 
diaposed  or  orgnnlsed ;  eonetitution^  from  constitute  or 
^ipoint,  signifies  the  particular  mode  of  belog  eontti- 
mied  or  formed. 

JiVasM,  when  applied  to  the  body,  Is  taken  ia  Its  most 
onlvcrsal  sense ;  as  when  we  speak  of  tbe/ram«  being 
violently  agitated,  or  the  human  frame  being  wonder- 
fliliy  constructed :  when  applied  to  the  mind  it  will 
admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  signification ; 
The  soul 

Contemplates  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  came, 

And  almost  comprehends  her  own  aoiazhig/rasML 

jiCMTRS. 

Tbaiaar,  which  la  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  Ia  taken 
fcr  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  Individual ; 
*Tlshe 
Bets  superstition  high  on  ▼irtue's  throne. 
Then  thinks  his  Maker's  tssqwr  like  his  own. 

JailTNS. 

The  frame  comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
ipenUl  powers,  or  the  particular  disposition  of  those 
powers  In  individuals;  the  tosipsr  oompreliends  the 
general  or  particular  state  of  feeling  as  well  as  thinking 
la  the  Individual.    The  mental  /VasM  which  receives 
aay  violent  concussion  to  liable  to  derangeoMot ; 
Tour  steady  soul  preserves  hafrmmey 
In  good  and  evil  thnes  the  same.— flwirr. 
ft  b  necessary  for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  a^- 
analnted  with  the  temner  of  those  whom  they  govern ; 
•The  brain  may  devbe  laws  for  the  bkwd,  but  a  hot 
Cfsiper  leaps  o'er  a  ooM  decree.'— SaAKsraAaa.    By 
relwetion  on  the  various  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
a  man  may  easily  bring  hto  mind  into  a  frame  of 
davoOoB;  *There  to  a  great  tendeoej  lo  cheerfhlnesi 


In  religion;  and  toeh  a  frmme  of  mind  to  no*  cm»y 

the  most  lovely,  but  the  aKMt  commendable  In  a  rlr- 
tuous  person.'—  AnntsoM.  By  the  indulgence  of  a  fret- 
ful, repining  temper,  a  man  destroys  his  own  pe»ce  of 
mind,  and  offends  his  Maker;  'The  sole  strength  of 
the  soutad  from  the  sliouling  of  muliltudes  so  amaaea 
and  confounds  the  imagination,  thai  the  best  eata- 
blished  tempera  can  scarcely  fortiear  being  borne  down.' 
— BoaKK. 

TtmpermnnU  and  eanetituiion  mark  the  general 
state  of  tlw  individual;  the  former  comprehends  a 
mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental;  the  laitcr  baa  a 
purely  pbyrfcal  applicaik>n.  A  man  with  a  warm  Ume- 
perament  owes  his  warmth  of  character  to  the  rapid 
impetus  of  the  Mood ;  a  man  with  a  ddic^te  eamstitm' 
Uon  is  exposed  to  great  fluctuatkms  in  hto  health ;  *■  f 
have  alwavs  more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  beiay 
somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  by  my  tempermmemtJ' 
— Cowpca.  'How  Kttle  our  eanatttutiifn  to  aUe  lo 
bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  thto  air,  not  much  higlier 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  In!  — Locaa. 

The  whole /rasM  of  a  new-bom  intent  to  peculiarlj 
tender.  Men  of  fierce  tempera  are  lo  be  found  in  all 
nations ;  men  of  sanguine  iemmtre  are  waon  freqoani 
in  warm  climates:  the  eenatumiiana  of  females  are 
more  tender  than  those  of  the  male,  and  their  framm 
are  altogether  more  Buacepiible» 

TO  QUALIFT,  TEMPER,  HUMOUR. 

Q««i(/f ,  compounded  of  the  Latin  fualia  and/ecasi, 
signifies  to  make  a  thing  what  it  ought  to  be;  to  tam- 
per^ from  temperoy  to  to  regulate  the  lemperameat;  lo 
humour  to  to  suit  to  the  humour. 

Things  are  Ratified  according  to  circamatanoes: 
what  is  too  harsh  must  be  ^uatifiied  by  something  that 
is  soft  and  lenitive ;  things  are  tempered  by  nature  aa 
that  things  perfectly  discordant  should  not  be  com- 
bined; things  are  humoured  by  contrivance:  what  to 
subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be  Aaswarsd;  a 
polite  person  will  qualify  hto  i%fusal  of  a  request  bf 
some  expression  or  kindness ;'  It  to  the  exccUeocy  of 
friendship  to  rectifie  or  at  least  to  fual^  the  maiigalty 
of  these  surmises.'- South.  Providence  has  icMp«r«d 
the  seasons  so  ss  to  mix  something  that  to  pleasant  ia 
them  all:  *God  in  hto  mercy  has  so  framed  and  tam- 
pered hto  ward,  that  we  have  for  the  most  part  a  re- 
serve of  mercy  wrapped  up  in  a  curse.*— Soitth.  ICa- 
lure  itself  to  sometimes  to  be  kamoured  when  art  to 
employed :  but  the  tempere  of  men  require  stiH  more 
to  be  humoured;  'Our  Brhtoh  gardeners,  instead  of 
humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  m 
possible '— AnmsoN. 

GOODNATURE,  GOOD-HUMOUR. 
Oood-nature  and  good-humour  both  imply  Ibe  dia- 
position  to  ptoase  and  be  pleased:  but  the  former  to 
habitual  and  permanent,  the  latter  Is  temporary  and 
partial :  the  fbrmer  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  in  the  state  of  tlie  humours  or  spirito^ 
A  good-natured  man  recommends  himself  at  all  times 
by  his  good-nature;  a  good-kumoured  man  recon- 
mends  himself  partlcutoriyas  a  companion:  good- 
nature dtoplays  itself  by  a  readiness  in  doing  kind 
offices;  'Affability,  mildness,  tendernea*,  and  a  word 
which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  lis  original  significa- 
tion of  virtue,  I  mean  ^orf-natare,  are  of  daily  uae.' — 
Addisoh.  Ooodhumour  Is  confined  mosUy  to  the 
ease  and  cheerfulness  of  one's  outward  deportment  ia 
social  converse ;  '  There  was  but  one  who  kept  up  hto 
good-humour  to  the  Land's  End.'— ApmaoR.    Oood- 


nature  to  apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compllanees :  good- 
our  to  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits  of  peevlabnaas 
^  depresston.  Oood-naiure  to  appllcable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  individual  {  goadrkumowr  may  be  saM 
of  a  whote  company:  it  to  a  mark  of  good- nature  in  a 
man  not  to  disturb  the  good-kumourwthe  eompany  be 
to  in,  by  resenting  the  aflTiont  that  to  ofifcred  um  ^ 


Oood-naJture  qualifies  every  thing  we  say  or  do^  no 
as  to  render  even  reproof  bearable;  '  1  coocladad, 
however  unaccountabto  the  assertion  ulglit  appear  at 
first  sight,  that  good  nature  was  an  esseailal  quality  te 
a  satirlsL  — AnnisoN.  Oeod-kamour  takes  oir  from  the 
personality  of  eveiy  remark ;  '  When  Virgil  aaM  "  Be 
thai  did  not  hate  Bavius  might  love  Mmrlost"  ha  was 
hi  peileei  ^Md-A«aM«r.'— Anaiaoa. 
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i£ALOUS7,  BNVT,  SUSPICION. 

JeiUousjf,  in  Fimch  jalousie^  Latin  idotypia^  Greek 
XMharvrtia^  compounded  of  ^^Aoj  and  Tihrrw  to  strike  or 
fill,  signifiea  properly  filled  with  a  burning  desire;  eitvy, 
Id  French  «K«ie,  Latin  invidiam  from  txei'^o,  coni- 
poanded  of  tm  privative  and  video  to  see,  signiaes  not 
looking  at,  or  iookins  at  in  a  contrary  direction. 

We  are  jeuUtiu  of  what  is  our  own,  we  are  envwus 
of  what  is  anotber*8.  Jeaimuy  fears  to  loee  wlial  it 
has;  €Ko|ris  pained  at  seeing  another  have.  Princes 
are  jeuUmt  of  their  authority;  subjects  are  jeohfya  of 
their  rights:  courtiers  are  tnviow  of  those  in  favour; 
women  are  envwua  of  superior  beauty. 

The  jeolffM  man  has  an  oi^ect  of  desire,  something 
to  get  and  somethhig  to  retain:  he  does  not  look  beyond 
Uie  object  that  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ;  a  iso/oiM 
huftband  may  therefore  be  appeased  by  the  declaration 
of  bl»  wife's  animosity  against  the  object  of  hlsjM- 
Inuy.  The  envious  man  sickens  at  the  sight  of  enjoy- 
ment; he  is  easy  only  in  the  misery  of  otbera:  all  en- 
deavours, therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envioua  man  are 
frolileas.  Jeaiouty\M  a  noble  or  an  ignoble  passion, 
according  to  the  object ;  in  the  former  case  it  b  euiuia. 
tlon  sharpened  by  fear ,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greediness 
•Umulated  by  fear ;  '  Bveiy  man  is  more jco^mw  of  his 
natural  than  bis  moral  (Lualiiles.'~IlAWuswoRTH. 
T  Is  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 
Senders  us  jcaioits,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Wallbk. 
Ewnf  Is  always  a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  pas- 
sioiiB  in  its  train;  'The  envioiu  man  is  In  pain  upon 
ail  oecaslooa  which  shouki  give  blm  pleasure.'— 

AODISOR. 

JooUua  is  appllcaMe  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as 
IndividuaJs ;  etnivu*  to  individuals  only.  Nations  are 
joatmu  of  anv  Interference  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power  in  their  commerce,  government,  or  territory ; 
•  While  the  people  are  so  jmIoiu  of  the  clergy's  am- 
bition, I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  them  to  reform 
the  worid,  than  by  using  all  honest  arte  to  make  them- 
selves accepuble  to  the  laity.'— Swift.  Individuals 
are  envious  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  honours  of  each 
oilier;  *A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  fighting 
courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.*— 
CoLuaa. 

JemUugy  and  tuepieion  both  Impiv  a  fear  of  an- 
allier's  will,  intentions,  or  power,  to  disixMsess  one  of 
aorae  object  of  desire :  but  in  jealousy  there  is  none  of 
the  distrust  which  belongs  to  suspieton.  The  jealous 
man  does  not  dispute  the  integrity  or  sincerity  of  his 
opponent;  the  subpicioos  man  tliinks  ill  of  both. 
JuUjMsy  exists  properly  between  equals,  or  those  who 
may  without  direct  injustice  make  pretensions  to  the 
same  thing;  rival  lovers  are  jealous  of  each  other: 
suspicion  fixes  on  the  person  who  by  fraud  or  circuro- 
veniion  is  supposed  to  aim  at  getting  what  he  has  no 
right  Co ;  men  suspect  those  who  have  once  cheated 
them.  Jealousy  Is  most  alive  when  the  person's  in- 
tentions are  known;  suspici&HCun  only  exist  while  tlie 
views  of  the  (mrty  are  oonceakid.  According  lo  this 
distinction  Lord  Clarendon  has  erroneously  substituted 
the  word  jealousy  for  that  of  suspidsu  when  he  sayi, 
'The  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refuylng  to  ueat  with  the 
king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealousy^  that  when  the 
king  bad  got  him  into  his  handik  be  would  take  revenge 
upon  him.'— There  can  be  no  jealousy  between  a  sub- 
iect  and  a  king,  or  between  parties  entering  into  a  treaty ; 
but  there  may  be  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  either 
Me  towards  the  oilier; 

Thongh  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate ;  and  to  simplicity 
Beaigos  her  charge ;  while  goodneas  thinks  no  in 
WJiereno'" 


INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 

TmvisUous,  in  Latin  tnvtdiesus^  fi^om  tavtija  and 
im»id£0  not  to  look  at,  signifies  looking  at  with  an  evil 
^e ;  envious  is  literally  only  a  variation  of  invidious. 
himdicus  hi  its  eomnion  acceptation  signifies  causins 
HI  will :  etnious  slfsnifies  having  ill  will. 

A  task  far  invidious  that  puts  one  In  the  way  of 
0vIiiaofifi*ncc;  a  look  Is  fnnious  that  is  full  of  envy. 
Isnrimous  fuiallfics  tho  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
r  of  the  mind    P  is  invidioHt  fax  one  aotbor  lo 


be  judge  agabist  another  who  hot  written  on  the  aania 
subject;  * 

For  I  mutt  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.— Pops. 
A  man  Is  envious  when  the  prospect  of  another's  hap- 
piness gives  him  pain ;  'They  that  desire  to  excel  in 
too  manv  matters  out  of  levity  and  vaingioiy,  are  ever 
enmeus.—-Bxfxm. 

LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  MERRY,  JOCUND. 

Lively  signifies  having  life,  or  the  animal  spinfi 
which  accompany  the  vital  spark;  spHohUy,  eon-  l^ 
iracted  from  sprigkt/ully  or  spiritfuUy,  signifies  fall 
of  spirits ;  mvaeious^  In  Latin  vteox,  from  vivo  to  llv& 
haa  the  same  original  meaning  as  lively;  sportive^  fond 
of  or  ready  for  sport;  merry,  v.  Ckeerfut;  jocund,  \M 
Latin  joeundus,  from  jueundus  and  juvo  to  delight  or 
please,  signifies  delighted  or  pleased. 

The  activity  or  the  heart  when  It  beats  high  with  a 
senthnent  of  gayety  is  strongly  depicted  by  all  these 
terms:  the  lively  Is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  Its 
signification ;  If^e,  as  a  moving  or  active  principle,  ii 
supposed  to  be  inherent  In  splriuial  as  well  as  material 
bodies;  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself.  Is  said 
to  have  Itfe,  and  In  whatever  ol^ect  this  is  wantfng, 
this  object  is  said  to  be  dead:  in  like  manner,  aceonl- 
ifig  to  the  degree  or  cireumsUnces  under  which  this 
moving  principle  displays  itself,  the  object  Is  denomft- 
nated  lively,  spfrigkUy,  vivacious,  and  the  like.  lAvo- 
tiness  is  the  property  of  childhood,  youth,  or  even 
nmturer  age :  spHghtliness  Is  the  peculiar  property 
of  youth  ;  vivacity  Is  a  quality  compatible  with  the 
sobriety  of  years :  an  infont  siiows  Itself  to  be  UvdM 
or  otherwise  in  a  few  months  after  iis  birth ;  a  fomale, 
parilcularly  in  her  early  years,  affords  often  a  pleashif 
picture  of  sprigkOiness ;  a  vivacious  companion  re- 
commends himself  wherever  he  goes.  SporUvensss  ii 
an  accompaniment  of  Itveliness  or  spHgkUiness:  a 
spritthOy  chM  will  show  its  sprigkUiness  by  Its  sport- 
ive humour:  mirth  and  joeunSty  are  the  forms  of 
liveliness  which  display  themselves  In  social  life ;  the 
former  is  a  famUiar  quality,  more  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered in  vulgar  than  In  polished  society :  jocundity 
Is  a  form  of  liveliness  which  poets  have  ascribed  to 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  and  other  atrial  creatures  of 
the  Imagination. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 
the  characieristicks  or  actions  of  persons  as  wlien  ap- 
plied to  the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit,  con- 
ception, representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively ;  •  One 
study  Is  inconsistent  with  a  <ioe/y  Imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  Judgement.'— Job  hsor,  A  person's  air, 
manner,  look,  tune,  dance,  are  sprightly  ; 

■,._.  His  #p«w«M»«  Iambs, 

This  way  and  that  convolv'd,  in  friskful  glee 
Their  frolicks  play.    A  nd  now  the  spriohUy  race 
Invites  them  forth.— Thomson.        '  ^     » 
A  conversation,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  is  vivacious  • 
•  By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  paeslon,  the  mini 
gains  new  strength  to  refuse  those  solicitatMna  by 
which  the  young  and  vivacious  are  houriy  assaulted/ 
— JoHNsoir.    The  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagination.  It 
sportive;  the  roeedng^  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  coa 
ceit,  is  merry; 

Warn'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  m^rmlark. 
Forth  rush  the  jolly  clans.— SoHaaviLLa. 
The  train,  the  dance,  \»  jocund; 

Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 
Tbomsoit. 

CH^IERFUL,  MERRY.  SPRIGHTLY,  OAT. 

Cksorful  signifies  full  of  cheor,  or  of  that  whiflft 
chsers Jv.  To  animaU);  merry.  In  Saxon  men'g,  h 
probably  connected  with  the  word  mare,  and  the  Lathi , 
meretrix  a  strumpet;  sprightly  Is  contracted  fhwi* 
spiritedly;  gay  Is  connected  wfih  Joy  and  Jocund,  la 
Latin  joeundue,  fh»m  juvo  to  delight ;  cheerful  marks 
an  onruflled  flow  of  spirhs;  with  mirth  there  Is  mora 
of  tumult  and  noise ;  with  spHghtliness  there  Is  moi« 
buoyancy ;  gayety  comprehends  mirth  and  indulgence. 
A  cksorful  person  smiles;  the  morry  pctaon  laughas 
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the  $fngkap  penon  daacet ;  the  gag  penoB  takes  hie 
liJeMuiv. 

The  ekserful  countenance  reaiaine  eketrful;  It 
*nark8  ttie  contentment  of  lite  hearlf  aij4  its  freedom 
from  palii :  the  meny  lace  will  oHen  look  sad ;  a  trifle 
will  turn  mirth  into  eorruw :  the  sprigktlines*  of  youiii 
ii  often  lucceeded  by  the  lisileMueai  of  bodily  in- 
firmity, or  tlie  gloom  of  despondency:  gafet^  i«  as 
tranattorv  aa  the  pleamirea  upon  which  it  subsistB ;  it 
to  often  followed  by  suUenuew  and  discontent. 

Oi—rfmlnts»  is  an  habitual  state  of«the  mind ;  ndrtk 
to  an  occasi<»nal  elevation  of  itie  spirits ;  sprigkUinetg 
'  lies  in  the  temperature  and  fli>w  uf  the  blood ;  gapety 
depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances.  Re- 
ligion Is  the  be«t  promoter  of  ckeerfulneat :  U  makes 
ito  pnascaBor  pleased  with  himself  and  all  around  him ; 
'1  hav«  always  preferred  ckMrfuinett  to  sm-CA."  the 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Mirth  is  shon  and  transient;  eheerfmlmets 
fixed  and  permanent.*— Addison.   Company  and  wine 

Ke  but  too  often  the  only  promoiera  of  mirth;  *Ma»- 
nd  may  be  divided  into  the  menj  and  the  aertoua, 
who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the 
wecies  so  loug  as  they  keep  their  respective  humours 
from  degenerating  into  the  Delgtobourlitg  extreme.*— 
Addison.  Youth  and  health  will  oaturally  be  attended 
vrilh  »prightliiu9§  i 
But  Venus,  aaaloui  for  her  son's  afblrs, 
New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares : 
That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  fkce 
Of  sweet  AscaniuB,  and  the  tprightljf  grace. 

Drvdiiv. 
A  succession  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
and  the  banishment  of  thought,  wilt  keep  foysty  alive. 
Sprightly  and  merry  are  SHidom  employed  but  in  the 
proper  sense  as  respects  persons:  but  ehterful  and 
gay  are  extended  to  different  objects;  as  a  dUer/ul 
prospect,  a  ehetrful  room,  gay  attire,  a  gay  scene,  gtty 
flours,  &c.; 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  mannera  reign, 
I  turn :  and  Prance  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Oay,  nrighUy  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
Goldsmith. 


LIGHTNESS.  LEVITY,  FLIOHTINESS. 
VOLATIUTY,  GIDDINESS. 

UghtiuM^  fVom  li/Al,  signifies  the  abstract  quality; 
Uvity^  in  Latin  Uvita*^  from  levit  light,  signifies  the 
same ;  ooloiiii fy,  in  Latin  volatilitat^  from  volo  lo  fly. 
Signifies  fliuing,  or  ready  to  fly  swifUy  on  ;  JUghtiiuaa, 
fhmi  ^ghty  and  Jly,  signifies  the  readiness  to  fly ;  gid- 
iinu»^  fmm  giddy^  in  Saxon  gidig^  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  verb^sAsn  to  go,  signifying  a  sUte  of 
going  unsteadily. 

Lightn$»9  Is  taken  either  in  the  natural  or  meta- 
phorical sense;  the  rest  only  in  the  moral  sense: 
Ugktnas  to  said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper;  /«vi(y  is  said  only  of  the  outward  car- 
riage; a  light  minded  msn  treato  every  thing  lightly ^ 
be  It  ever  so  serious ;  the  lightnesM  of  his  mind  is  evi- 
dent by  the  lightntt*  of  his  motions.  lAghtnett  Is 
eommon  to  boih  sexes;  /«sicy  is  peculiarly  striking  in 
females;  and  in  respect  to  them,  they  are  both  ex- 
ceptionable qualities  in  the  highest  degree:  when  a 
woman  has  lightness  of  mind,  she  verges  very  near 
t6wards  direct  vice ;  when  there  is  levUy  in  her  con- 
duct she  exposes  herself  to  the  imputatton  of  crlnii- 
naNty ;  •  Innocence  gives  a  Ughtnete  to  the  splrlto,  ill 
tmiuied  and  ill  supplied  by  that  forced  levity  of  the 
vicious.*— Blaik.  FotatiUty,  Jlightineae,  and  giddi- 
neae  are  degrees  of  lightneee^  which  rise  In  sigtilfica- 
tk>n  on  one  another ;  volatility  being  more  than  light- 
»e<s,  and  the  others  more  than  volatility  r  Ughtneet 
and  volatility  are  defects  as  they  relate  to  age;  those 
only  who  ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  mid  to  be 
Ugkt  or  volatile.  When  we  treat  that  as  light  which 
b  welglity,  when  we  suQbr  nothing  to  sink  Into  the 
toind,  or  make  any  impreeslon,  this  to  a  defective 
tightness  of  character;  when  the  splrils  are  of  a 
buoyant  nature,  and  the  thnugbu  fly  from  one  object 
to  another,  without  resting  on  any  Ibr  a  momeni, 
thto  lightness  becomes  volatility;  *  If  we  see  people 
faocing,  even  in  wooden  shoes,  and  ■  fiddle  slwvs  ^ 


their  hee'B,  we  are  soon  convinced  of  the  votatsMa 

spirito  of  those  merry  slaves.*— Somkrvillb.  A  h'^hi 
minded  person  sets  care  at  a  diKianoe;  a  volatUa 
person  catches  pleasure  from  every  passing  o4»J9:ci. 
FUghttness  and  giddiness  are  the  delncu  of  ycmzb ; 
they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  command  over  one's 
feelings  and  animal  spirits  which  is  lineparaMe  tkom 
a  state  of  childhood  :  a  /lighty  chiid,  however,  osaiy 
fails  from  a  want  of  attention ;  but  a  giddiy  child,  like 
one  whose  head  is  lo  the  natural  sense  giddy^  to  uiiaMe 
to  collect  Itself  so  as  to  have  aiqr  coinctousneas  of 
what  passes:  a  Jlighty  person  commits  improprietiea : 
'  Remembering  many  jUghtinesses  In  her  wriiinfi,  I 
know  not  how  to  behave  myself  lo  her.'—  Ricau.R»- 
soM.  A  giddy  person  eomwiu  extravagances ; 
The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide, 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  In  pans  divide. 

Dktobv. 

FROLICK,  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 
FroUdc^  in  German,  ^c.  frMieh  cheerfW,  cosneo 
fVom  froh  merry,  and  frettde  joy;  gambol  algnifleB 
literally  leapliiff  Into  the  air,  from  the  iulian  garnet 
in  French  jsM^  the  leg ;  prank  u  changed  from  pranet^ 
which  literally  signifies  to  throw  up  the  hind  feet  after 
the  manner  of  a  home,  and  to  moet  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen  to  make  a  parade  or  fbas, 
and  the  Hebrew  V*ifi  to  set  free,  because  the  freedom 
indicated  by  the  word  jirraiU  is  more  or  iece  discover- 
able  io  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  The  fraUek  to  o 
merry,  joyous  entertainment ;  the  gambol  is  a  danciiif  , 
light  entertainment ;  the  prank  is  a  fl-eaklsh,  wild  en- 
tertain nient  Laughin|,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting 
constitute  the  frolick  of  the  careless  mind ;  it  belongs 
to  a  company :  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  i 


Ksture,  and  contrivance,  ooiistltuie  the  gmmkoi;  h 
tongs  to  the  individual :  adventure,  eccentricity,  ajid 
humour  constitute  the  ^roiU;  It  belongs  to  one  or 
many.  One  has  a  frolttk ;  one  plays  a  gambalt  or  a 
prank.  FroUek  is  the  mirth  rather  of  vulgar  minds; 
servanto  have  tlieir  frolick*  in  the  kitchen  wl»iie  their 
masters  have  pleasures  abroad ;  *  I  have  lieard  of  «MDe 
very  merry  leliows,  among  whom  the  ftoHek  wnn 
started  and  passed  by  a  great  m^rity,  thai  every 
man  siiould  Immediately  draw  a  tooth.*— Stcklb. 
Qamkola  are  the  diversions  of  youth ;  the  Chrtocmas 
season  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  gamboU  Ibr  the 
entertainment  of  both  sexes.  The  term  gamkot  maw 
also  be  applied  to  the  tricks  of  aoimato ; 

The  monsters  of  the  flood 
Oambol  around  him  In  the  wat'ry  way. 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  pl^. 

Pen. 
And  In  the  same  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  flguim 
Uvely;  *^      ^ 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind  t 

SHAKSrSAJM. 

Pranks  are  the  diversions  of  the  undisciplined ;  the 
rude  schoolboy  broke  loose  from  school  spends  lito 
time  in  molesting  a  neighbourhood  with  bto  mle- 
clilevous  pranks ;  '  Some  time  afterward  (17S9),  some 
young  men  of  the  college,  wliose  chambers  were  near 
hto  (Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  (Vequent  and  tron- 
blesome  noises,  and,  as  to  mid,  by  pranks  yci  DMire 
offensive  and  contemptuons.'— Johnson.  Froliek  to 
the  diversion  of  human  beings  only;  gambol  siotf 
prank  are  likewise  applicable  to  braim ;  a  kitten  /-««- 
bols;  a  liorse,  a  monkey,  and  •  squirrel  will  play 
primls. 

TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  amuse  to  to  occupy  the  mind  lightly,  fnm  tbe 
Latin  sitisa  a  sons,  signifying  lo  allure  tbe  auencion 
by  any  thing  as  light  and  airy  aa  a  song ;  divert^  in 
FreiKh  divtrtir^  Latin  dio«rls,  to  compounded  of  di 
and  verto  to  turn  aside,  signifying  to  turn  tiie  mind 
aside  from  an  object ;  entertaxn^  In  French  entrsCattr, 
compounded  of  eK2«is,  inter ^  and  tmtr,  or  tbe  Latin 
teneo  lo  keep,  signifies  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  n 
tblnff. 

We  eiavse  or  tmtertain  by  engaging  ;^•  attention  on 
some  present  occupatloo;  we  dtscrl  ^drawing  tte 
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I  fWm  a.iirastDt  object ;  all  thw  proceeds  by 
tll^  oieaiu  of  that  pleasure  which  the  objeci  produces, 
which  in  the  first  case  Is  less  vivid  ihaii  in  tlie  second, 
and  in  the  second  case  is  less  durable  Uian  in  Uie  Uiird. 
Whatever  amiwes  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  facul- . 
lies,  and  banish  reflection;  it  niav  be  solitary,  le- 
dentary,  and  liroless,  btit  also  sociable  or  inieUeclual, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person ;  *■  I  yesterday 
passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the 
cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusinf  myself  with  the 
tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  luiet  with  in  those 
several  regions  of  the  dead. '-^Addison.  Whatever 
diveru  cauees  mirth,  and  provoltes  laughter;  it  will- 
be  active,  lively,  and  sometimes  tumultuous;  'His 
divertio*  on  lids  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross-bows, 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivanoes  that  passed 
amid  so  manv  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight.'— 
AoDisoK.  Whatever  attertaiju  acts  on  tlie  senses, 
and  awakens  the  undeisiauding ;  it  must  be  rational, 
ftnd  is  OHistly  social ;  *  Will  Honeycomb  was  very 
•uUrtaimng^  the  otlier  night  at  the  play,  to  a  gentle- 
man  who  aat  on  his  rigbt-hand^hile  I  was  at  his 
left  The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to 
fairosclf.*— Adouon.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
changing  place  may  cstuse;  tlM  tricks  of  animals 
divert;  conversallun  euUruuiu,  We  sit  down  to  a 
eard  table  to  be  aauued;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
tomime to  be  diverted  ;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be  aUer- 
tmmed.  Children  are  amused  with  lookbig  at  pictures : 
Ignorant  people  are  diverud  with  shows;  intelligent 
people  are  entertained  with  reading. 

The  dullest  and  most  vacant,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
telligent, mincb  may  be  amused ;  Uie  most  volatile  are 
diverted ;  the  most  reflective  are  entertained :  the  em- 
perour  Doinitian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies:  the 
«niperour  Nero  diverted  himself  with  apiiearing  before 
hifl  sabjecta  in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
rioteer; Socrates  aUertaxnad  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  friends  on  die 
liamortali^  of  the  soul. 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

JSmuee  signlAes  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
hegwiU  is  compounded  of  be  and  guile  signifying  to 
overreach  with  guile.    As  amuse  dedoies  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  n 
aequence  of 

When  amuse  and  begfvdle  express  any  species  of  de- 
ception, the  former  indicaies  what  is  eflected  by  per- 
sons, and  the  latter  that  which  is  eflected  by  things. 
To  eoKuse  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  tJie  understand- 
ing ;  to  beguile  Is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
aiid  eonsclousnesB.  We  are  amused  by  a  false  story ; 
onr  misfortunes  are  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  tine 
music  or  fine  scenery.  To  suflbr  one*s  self  to  be 
umused  is  an  act  of  weakness ;  to  be  beguiled  is  a  relief 
and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people  are  easily  amused 
by  any  idle  tale,  and  thus  prevented  from  penetrating 
the  designs  of  the  artful ;  *  In  latter  aces  pious  frauds 
were  made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind.*'— AoDisoif. 
Weary  travellers  b^uile  the  tedium  of  the  Journey  by 
lively  conversation ; 

With  seerohig  innocence  the  erowd  beguiTd, 
But  made  the  deiperaie  paases  when  he  Miiil'd. 
DayDBH. 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 
Jtmusement  slgnlfles  here  that  which  serves  to  amuse 
(«.    7>  amiiss,  divert);    entertaMmeut^  that   which 
■enres   to  entertain  («.  T\f  amuse);  diversion^  that 
which  serves  to  divert  (r.  TV  amuses  divert) ;  sporty 
that  which  serves  to  give  spert ;  recreattauj  that  which 
'  rfu,  participle  of 


:li  guile, 
imCsoAc 


occupa- 
beguile  expresses  an  eflfect  or  con- 


serves to  recreate,  from  reereatuSi  . 

or  re  and  eree  to  create  or  make  alive  again ;  pastime, 

tbal  which  serves  to  pass  time. 

The  flrst  (bur  of  these  terms  are  either  applied  to 
ofcjvscts  which  specifically  serve  the  purpnees  of  plea- 
rare,  or  to  such  as  may  accldenially  serve  this  purpose ; 
tlie  last  two  terms  are  employed  only  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  dlstlnetkm  between  the  first  three  terms  are 
very  similar  in  this  as'  In  the  preceding  case,  ./fmvss- 
menf  is  a  general  term,  which  comprehends  little  more 
Iban  the  conmion  idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or 


As  Atlas  groan*d 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour: 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement. 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields. 

YODN«. 

Entertainment  is  a  species  of  amusement  which  is 
always  more  or  less  of  an  intellectual  nature;  *The 
stage  migfal  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
noble  anduseful  entertainmenUi  were  it  under  proper 
regulations.* — Addison,  inversions  and  sports  are  ( 
species  of  amusements  more  adapted  to  the  youilg  and 
Ibe  active,  particularly  the  latter:  the  theatre  or  the 
concert  is  an  entertainment:  Ibirs  and  publick  ex- 
hibitions are  dtversiems ;  '  When  1  was  some  years 
younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  myself 
in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned  from  a 
Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is  written  with  great 
erudition;  it  is  there  called  the  axiopaxta,  or  the 
fighting  with  a  man^s  own  shadow.' — Addisor. 
Games  of  racing  or  cricket,  huiitiiNt,  shooting,  and  the 
like,  are  sporU ;  *  With  great  respect  to  cimntry  sportSi 
1  may  say  this  gentleman  could  pass  bis  lime  sgree- 
ably,  if  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  his  county.*— 
Stkxlic. 

Recreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of  relative  import; 
the  former  is  of  use  for  those  who  labour ;  the  fatter 
for  those  who  are  idle.  A  recreation  must  partake 
more  or  len  of  the  nature  of  an  amusement,  but  It  is 
an  occupation  which  owes  its  pleasur«  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  mind  fiom  severe  exertion :  in  this  manner  gar- 
dening may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who  studies ;  *  Plea^ 
sure  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  other  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and  bodies  from  too 
constant  attention  and  labour:  where  therefore  publlck 
diversions  are  tolerated,  it  belraoves  persons  of  dia- 
liuction,  with  their  imwer  and  example,  to  preside  over 
theni.'--STXKLK.  Conipanv  is  a  recreation  to  a  man 
of  business :  the  pastime  is  the  amusement  of  tlie  leisuro 
hour;  it  may  be  alternately  a  diversion,  a  spert,  or  a 
simple  amusemait,  as  circumstances  require;  'Your 
microscope  brin^  to  sight  shoals  of  living  cieatures  in 
a  spoonful  of  vinegar;  but  we,  who  can  distinguish 
them  In  their  different  maxaitudes,  see  among  them 
several  huge  Leviathans  that  terrify  tite  little  fry  of 
animals  about  them,  and  take  their  pastinu  as  in  an 
ocean.'— Addison. 


MIRTH,  MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY,  JOLLITr, 

HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  spedes  of  gayety  or  Joy 

which  belongs  to  company,  or  to  men  In  their  sociid 

intercourse. 

Mirth  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed  In  the  outward 
conduct :  fn«rr»i)Miit,  and  the  other  terms,  refer  rather 
to  the  external  expressions  of  the  feeling,  or  the  causes 
of  the  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling  itself:  mirth  shows 
itself  in  laughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  noise ;  msr- 
rimetu  conwwts  of  such  things  as  are  apt  to  excite 
mirth :  the  more  we  are  dispcwed  to  laugh,  the  greater 
is  our  mirth;  the  more  there  bi  to  create  laughter,  the 
greater  is  the  merrimsnl:  the  tricks  of  Puncli  and  his 
wife,  or  the  Jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  much  mirth  among 
the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the  amusements  with  the 
swing,  or  the  roundabout,  afford  much  marmciitto  the 
visitants  of  a  fair.  Mirth  is  confined  to  no  age'or 
station;  but  sierrtm«n(  belongs  more  particularly  to 
young  people,  or  tlioseof  the  lower  station ;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of  persons  is  assem- 
bled; 'The  highest  gratification  we  receive  here  fVom 
company  is  mirth,  wliich  at  the  best  is  but  a  fluttering, 
unquiet  motion.*— Pope.  Merriment  cannot  go  for- 
ward any  where  so  properly  as  at  fairs,  or  common  and 
publick^aces;  *He  who  best  knows  our  natures  by 
such  afllictlons  recalls  our  wandering  thoughts  fhun 
idle  ni«rrtsi«nt.*— GaAY.  Joviality  or  jollity,  and  Atto- 
rity,  are  species  of  merriment  which  belong  to  the  coa- 
vlvial  board,  or  to  less  refined  indulgences:  Joviality  vr 
jollity  is  the  unrefined,  unlicensed  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  or  any  social  entertainments ; 
Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  tbe  jovial  mead. 

Thomsok. 
With  branches  we  the  flinee  adorn,  and  waste 
In  jollity  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  last. 

Dbtdeh. 

MitarUy  ia  the  same  thing  qoalifiea  by  the  ciUtiTattQi 


afts 
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md  good  lenae  of  the  company :  we  may  expect  to  fi  nd 
Diucn  jevialitf  and  jollity  at  a  publick  dinner  of  me- 
chankks,  watermen,  or  labourera:  we  may  expect  to 
find  hilarity  at  a  publick  dinner  of  noblemen:  eating, 
drinking,  and  nobe  constitute  the  joviality  ;  tlie  con- 
TeraaUou,  tiie  eongs,  the  loaati,  and  the  publick  spirit  of 
tbe  company  contribute  to  ktlarity;  >He  that  contri- 
butes to  the  hilarity  of  tbe  vacant  hour  wlU  be  wel- 
cowed  with  ardour/— JoiiiiaoN.  . 

FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 
There  Is  commonly  mirth  with  fetHvUiy^  but  there 
ma^  be  frequently  wwrCA  without  festivity.  The  fes- 
timty  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances:  mtrtk  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  Is  rather  the  producer 
of  mirtk  than  the  mirtk  itself.  Festivity  includes  the 
social  ei^joymenta  of  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  cards, 
and  other  pleasures ;  '  Pistsiraius,  fearing  that  the  /es- 
tivity  of  his  guests  would  be  Interrupted  bv  the  mis- 
conduct of  Thrasippus,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  entreated 
him  to  stay.*— CuKBKRLAifD.  JtirtA  Includes  In  It 
the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  Is  engendered  by  a  par- 
Ikipaiion  in  such  pleasures ; 

Low  lies  that  house  where  out-brown  dntughbi  In- 
spired, 
Where  greybeard  vurtk  and  amiling  toil  retir'd. 

Goldsmith. 

GRAVE,  8ERI0UB,  SOLEMN. 

(Trooe,  In  Latin  gravis  heavy,  denotes  the  weight 
which  keeps  the  mind  or  person  down,  and  prevents 
buoyancy;  it  Is  opposed  to  the  light;  serious^  in  Latin 
ssrus  late  or  slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or 
considerateness,  either  iu  the  mind,  or  that  which 
occupies  the  uilnd :  it  is  opposed  to  the  Jocose. 

Orave  ezpresties  more  than  serious;  It  does  not 
merely  bespeak  the  absence  of  mirth,  but  tliai  heavi- 
ness of  lulnd  which  is  displayed  in  all  tlie  moveuienis 
of  the  body;  seriousness^  on  the  other. hand,  bespeaks 
■0  depression,  but  simply  steadiness  of  action,  and  a 
refrainment  firom  all  that  Is  Jocular.    A  man  may  be 

Cve  in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  In  his  gesture,  in  his 
»,  and  all  hbi  exteriour ;  he  is  serious  only  in  his 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour.  Oravity 
I  pmduced  by  some  external  clrcuutstance;  serious- 
usss  springs  from  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
from  circumstances.    Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce 

Civity :  seriousness  is  the  fruit  of  refloaion.   Oraoity 
in  the  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  as  a 
characterlstick  of  his  temper; 

If  then  some  gravo  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  Ustening  ear. 
Drtbik. 
SeHousy  on  the  other  band,  is  a  characterlstick  either  of 
persons  or  things ;  '  In  o'lr  retirements  every  thing  diih 
poses  us  to  be  ftfrtow.*— Addison.  Hence  we  should 
■peak  of  M.  grave  ancmbly,  not  a  serious  assembly,  of 
old  men ;  ^rave  senators,  not  seHous  senators;  of  a 
grws  speaker,  not  a  serious  speaker:  but  a  serious^ 
not  a  grave  sermon ;  a  serious,  not  a  grave  writer ;  a 
serious^  not  a  grave  seutlmeni ;  a  serious^  n<rt  properly 
a  grave  objection :  grave  Is,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  tfclnp  in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we 
speak  of  grave  matters  of  deliberation.  Gravity  is 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  a  Judge,  from  the  double  cauM, 
that  much  depends  upon  his  deportment,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
cerns which  press  on  his  mind  are  most  apt  to  produce 
gravity:  on  the  other  hand,  both  gravity  and  serious- 
1MSS  may  be  applied  to  the  preacher;  the  former  only 
aait  respects  the  manner  of  delivery;  the  latter  as  it 
respects  especially  the  matter  of  his  discourse:  the 
person  may  be  grave  or  serious  ;  the  discourse  only  is 
serious. 

Sblemn  expresses  more  than  either  grave  or  serious. 
from  the  Latin  solennis  yearly ;  a»  applied  lo  the  stated 
rellginus  festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  has  acquired  tbe 
eoliateral  meaning  of  religious  ^avily :  like««r*'eM, 
It  is  emnloyed  not  so  much  to  characterize  the  person 
as  the  thing :  a  Judge  pronounces  the  soUmn  sentence 
of  condemaation  in  a  solemn  manner;  a  preacher  de- 
livers many  solemn  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravity 
may  be  the  effect  of  corporeal  iwbit,  and  seriousness  of 
aoaatal  habit;  but  soUmnUf  is  aomethlng  ocoaalonal 


and  extraordinary ;  '  The  necessary  boslneaa  .m  a  mma  m 
calling,  with  some,  will  not  afford  much  lime  for  set  and 
«e/ei)m  prayer.'— WHOLvDirrr  or  Mam.  Some  children 
discover  a  remarkable  gravity  as  soon  as  they  begin  tn 
observe;  a  regular  attention  to  religious  worship  will 
induce  a  habit  of  seriousness ;  the  adaionitioiM  of  a 
parent  on  his  death-bed  will  have  peculiar  soUmait^; 

*  The  stateltness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  alwwa 
itself  In  the  solemnity  of  their  language.' — ^Addmost. 

*  In  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  from  tte 
Latin,  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllables,  that  gives 
them  a  grave  and  soUmn  air  In  liieir  own  language.* — 
Addison. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 

F^ger  slgnifles  the  same  as  tn  the  preceding  anicto ; 
earnest  most  probably  comes  from  the  thing  eamtst^  ixi 
Saxon  tkomest  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  person's  reaJ  in- 
tentions,  whence  the  word  has  been  employed  to  qualify 
the  stale  of  any  one's  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed ;  sertvns^ 
in  Latin  serius  or  «tii«  risiu  signifies  without  laaghcer. 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or  paasioaa; 
fiomest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or  sentiments:  toe  fomaer 
has  either  a  physical  or  moral  application,  tlie  teller 
altogether  a  moral  application:  a  cbild  la  ea^cr  to  gel 
a  plaything;  a  hungry  person  is  eager  to  get  food  ;  a 
covetous  man  Is  eager  to  seize  whatever  coniea  wiiliia 
his  grasp :  a  peivon  is  earnest  in  solicitation;  eonMal 
hi  exhortation ;  earnest  In  devotion. 

Eagerness  is  mostly  fkulty ;  U  cannot  be  Uw  eaiij 
restrained ;  we  can  seldom  have  any  substantial  reason 
to  be  ea^er; 

With  Joy  the  ambitious  youth  Us  mother  heard, 
And,  eager  for  the  Journey,  soon'prepar'd. 

DaTsn. 

Whence  this  term  la  applied  with  partieolar  proorietr 

lo  brutes; 

The  panting  steeds  Impatient  fury  breathe. 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath ; 
Eager  they  vtew'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  tbe  steep. 

Pops. 
EaroMtness  is  always  taken  in  a  aood  eenae ;  itdenolea 
tiM  inward  convirbon  of  the  mind,  and  the  wannih  of 
the  heart  when  awakened  by  Important  objecta; 
Then  even  superiour  to  ambition,  we 
With  eetmeu  eye  anticipate  tlHieescenea 
Of  happiness  and  wonder.— Thomson. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  or  in  earnest ;  a  person 
or  thing  is  said  to  be  serious :  the  former  characteriaes 
the  temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  characterizes  iheobiect 
Uself.  In  regard  to  persons,  bt  which  alone  they  are  to 
be  compared,  earnest  expresses  more  than  serious;  tbe 
former  is  opposed  to  lukewarmnew,tbe  latter  to  uncon- 
carnedness :  we  are  earnest  as  toour  wishes,  our  prayera, 
or  our  persuasions;  *He  which  prayeth  in  due  sort,  is 
thereby  made  tlie  more  attentive  to  hear ;  and  he  whicb 
heareth,  the  more  earnest  to  pray  for  the  time  which  w« 
bestow,  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.*— Hookui.  We 
are  serious  as  to  our  Intentions,  or  the  temper  of  mind 
with  which  we  set  about  things;  'It  is  hardly  possible 
to  ait  down  to  the  serious  perusal  of  Virgil's  works,  but 
a  man  shall  rise  more  dinposed  to  virtue  and  goodnen.* 
— WjkLSH.  The  earnestness  with  which  we  addresr 
ano'Jier  depends  upon  the  force  of  our  conviction ;  die 
serioueness  with  which  we  addreas  them  depends  unr«n 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject :  the  preacher 
samestty  exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  adde  their  slas  -  ba 
seriously  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  iriegu- 
laritiea. 

SOBER,  GRAVE. 
Sober  (e.  MHinent)  expmaea  the  absence  ©f  all 
exhilaration  of  spirits;  grave  {v,  Gravs)  expresses  a 

b  makes 


weight  In  the  intellectual  operations  which  .„»«. 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  is  therefore  a  mora 
natural  and  ordioarv  state  ^r  »ne  human  mind  than 
gravit»f:  it  behooves  every  man  to  beM^er  in  all  sifii» 
tlons;  but  those  who  fill  the  moat  important  siadnna  oc 
lifte  must  be  gravs.  Even  in  our  pleasuras  we  may 
observe  gobriety^  which  keeps  us  from  every  unseeio^ 
ebullition  of  mirth;  but  on  particular  occaslnna  wheia 
tlie  importance  of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  oa  tlia 
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mind  11  becomes  us  to  be  graw.    At  a  feast  we  have 
need  of  sobrietv  ;  at  a  fbneral  we  have  need  of  gravity  : 
M^riefy  extends  lo  many  more  objects  Uian  gravity; 
we  must  be  sober  inourihoughta  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  in  our  outward  conduct  and  behaviour;  *  These 
confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  understanding 
to  wish  for  peace.*— Clark N DON.     Wc  can  be^ap«, 
properly  speaking,  only  in  our  looks  and  our  outward 
deportment ; 
So  spake  the  Cherub)  and  bis  sroes  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
luviiicible.— Milton. 
Seber  is  oAen  poetically  and  figuratively  applied; 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  nay 
Had  in  her  tsber  livery  all  things  dad.— MtLTOM. 

GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

OUd  is  obviously  a  variation  of  glee  and  glmo  ; 
pleated^  ttom  to  pUaee^  uiarlis  the  state  of  being 
f  leased  ;  joyful  bespeaks  its  own  meaning,  either  as 
Aill  of  jvy  or  pitiductive  of  great  joy ;  cheerful^  v. 
OkserfuL 

OUd  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or  a  permanent 
and  habitual  sentiment:  In  the  former  sense  it  is  most 
nearly  aUled  to  pleased  ;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful  and 
inerry. 

OUd  and  pleased  are  boili  applied  to  the  ordinary 
OQcurreiiceor  theday;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle 
but  rather  more  lasting  feeling ;  we  are  glad  to  see  a 
ftiend  who  has  been  long  absent;  we  are  glad  to  have 
good  bitelligence  from  our  friends  and  relatives ;  we 
are  gUd  to  get  rid  of  a  trouUesonie  companion ; 

O  Sol,  in  whom  my  thoughts  And  all  repose, 

My  gloiy,  my  perfectiou !  glad  I  see 

Tliy  face,  and  mom  return'd.— Hilton. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  we 
esteem :  we  are  pleased  to  hear  our  flriends  well  spoken 
of;  we  are  pleased  with  the  company  of  an  intelligent 
and  communicative  person ;  '  The  soul  lias  many  dif- 
f4»rent  faculties,  or.  in  other  words,  many  different 
wavB  of  actuig,  ^nd  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
happy  by  all  these  dUTerent  facuiilea  or  ways  of  acting.* 

— AoPtSON. 

Glad,  joyful^  and  ekeerfuL  all  express  more  or  less 
hvHy  seutimenu ;  but  glad  is  leas  vivid  than  joyful^ 
and  more  so  than  cheerful.  Oladaess  seems  to  rise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes;  wine  Is  said 
to  make  the  henrt glad:  joy  has  its  source  in  the  mind, 
as  it  is  influenced  by  external  circumstances ;  instances 
of  good  fortune,  either  for  ouraelves,  our  friends,  or  our 
country,  exciie  joy:  ekeerfflmsss  is  an  even  lenour  of 
the  mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself  independently 
of  all  external  circuuisiances:  religious  contemplation 
produces  habitual  cheerfulness. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  person  gladdems 
bis  beart :  a  nation  refoiees  at  the  return  of  peace  after 
a  Iniif  protracted  war:  a  traveller  is  cheered  in  a  soli- 
tary desert  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the  sound 
of  a  Tiiice ;  or  a  aufleier  Is  cheered  by  his  trust  In  Divine 
PiovidMMe. 

Olad  is  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
tiiinge,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn  style,  as,  glad 
tidings  of  great  >jr; 

Man  superiour  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise.— Thomson. 
Joyful  Is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  thirifES 
liencewe  speak  o(  joyful  new,  a  joyful  occurrence, 
jvyfml  Aces,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like ; 
Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night, 
IVliile  fear,  pale  comrade  of  Inglorious  flight, 
And  heaven- bred  horrour,  on  the  Grecian  pari. 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden*d  every  heart— Pon. 
Ckeerful  is  employed  either  to  destgnata  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing:  we  either  speak 
•r  a  cheerful  dispiwitiitn,  a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful 
society,  or  a  chetrfkl  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful 
wpect,  and  the  like ; 

No  sun  e*er  iclids  the  gloomy  horrours  there, 
Mo  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  laxy  air.- Pon. 
Wben  used  to  qualify  a  person's  actions,  they  all 
\  the  temper  of  the  mind :  gladly  doaotet  a  high 


degree  of  willingness  as  opposed  to  averdon ;  one  who 
is  suflering  under  excruclaiins  pains ^iodiy  submits  to 
any  thing  which  promises  relief; 

For  his  particular  I  *U  receive  him  gladly^ 
But  not  one  follower— SfUKSPBAaa. 
Joyfully  denotes  unqualiAed  pleasure^  unmixed  with 
any  alloy  or  restrictive  consideration;  a  convert  to 
Christianity  joyfully  goes  through  all  the  Initiatory 
ceremonies  which  entitle  him  to  ail  Its  privilegesb 
sphrltual  and  temporal ; 

Never  did  men  mon  joyfully  obey. 
Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  flie ; 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away. 
As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  states  stood  by. 

DaTDBN. 

Cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  unwillingness,  it  is 
opposed  to  reluctantly;  the  sealoua  Christian  cheer- 
fuUywbmiXB  to  every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed 
in  the  course  of  his  religious  profession ;  '  Doctrine  le 
that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline ;  and  men 
never  go  on  so  cAser/kUy,  as  when  they  see  where  they 
go.'— South. 

JOY,  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 
The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  Is  designated  by  all 


these  terms  (v.  Pleasure) ;  but  joy  and  gladmess  He 
more  Internally;  mirth,  or  the  feeling  of  being  merry, 
(r.  Olad)  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  external  cir- 


cumstances. What  creates  Joy  and  gladness  is  of  a 
permanent  nature ;  that  which  creates  mirth  is  tempo* 
rary :  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  In  the  soul ;  gladr 
ntss  Is  the  same  In  quality,  but  inferiour  in  degree :  joy 
is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  important  events 
In  life ;  gladness  springs  up  hi  tlie  mind  on  ordinary 
occasions:  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened 
'   I  in  the  heart  of  his  ftither ;  a  man  feels  gladness  at 

ing  relieved  Oom  some  distress  or  trouble :  publick 
events  of  a  gratifying  nature  produce  univenaljoy ; 

His  tlioughts  triumphant,  heav'n  alone  employs, 

And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joys.— Jbntns. 
Relief  from  either  sickness  or  want  \n\nn  gUdmess  to 
an  oppressed  heart;  '  None  of  the  poeu  nave  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  ^/aduess, 
which  diffuse  themselves  through  the  mind  of  tlie  be> 
holder  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature.*— 
Addison.  He  who  is  absorbed  in  his  private  distressea 
is  ill  prepared  to  partake  of  the  mink  with  which  he  is 
surrounded  at  the  festive  board. 

Jov  is  depicted  on  the  countenance,  or  expresses 
Itself  by  various  demonstrations:  gladness  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  la  ei\)oyed  In  secret,  and  seeks 
no  outward  expression :  mirth  displays  itself  in  laugh' 
ter,  singhig,  and  noise.  *■  Most  of  the  appearing  mirtk 
In  the  w orld,  is  not  mirth,  but  art.  The  wounded  sphrtt 
is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.*— South. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELIGHT,  CHARM 
Pleasure^  (Vom  the  Latin  pUeee  to  please  or  gtva 
content,  is  the  generick  term.  Involving  in  itself  the 
common  idea  of  the  other  tarms ;  t'oy,  v.  Olad ;  delight^ 
In  Latin  ddieim,  comes  from  delicto  to  allure,  sigiufy- 
ing  the  thing  that  allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a  term  of  roost  extensive  ose;  It  em- 
braces  one  grand  class  of  our  feelings  or  sensations, 
and  is  opposed  to  nothing  but  pain,  whicl  embracea 
the  opjiosite  class  or  division :  joy  and  delight  are  bat 
modes  or  niodiflcations  of  pleasure,  differing  as  to  the 
degree,  and  as  to  the  objects  or  sources.  Pleamre.  In 
ita  peculiar  acceptation.  Is  smaller  in  degree  than  eiioer 
joy  or  delight,  but  in  Ita  univerral  acceptation  it  definea 
no  degree:  the  term  is  indiflHmntly  employed  ibr  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree ;  whereas  joy  and 
delight  can  only  be  employed  to  express  a  positively 
high  degree.  Pleasure  Is  produced  by  any  or  every 
object;  every  thing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  acta 
upon  us  more  or  less  to  produce  it;  we  may  Hav« 
pleasure  either  from  without  or  from  within :  plee  *ur§ 
(Vom  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exr.-cise 
of  our  aflections,  or  the  exercise  of  our  understand 
inp ;  pleasures  from  ourown  selves,  orpleafures  from 
others:  but  jov  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
afibetions ;  and  delight  either  IVom  the  aflections  or  the 
imderataDding.     In  this  manner  we  distinguish  tiM 
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ple—wrtM  of  tb«  Uble,  loeial  pUuiwn»^  or  Intellectual 
fieasures;  tbe  jajf  of  meeting  an  old  friend;  or  tbe 
ddigki  of  pUfMiln^  a  favourite  obj«cC. 

PUuMurta  are  eitlier  transitory  or  otherwiae ;  they 
nay  ariae  from  momeniary  circuttiaunces,  or  be 
attached  to  aome  peroianeiii  condition .'  all  earthly 
fUaamrt  is  in  its  nature  fleeiinjc ;  and  heavenly  jiiec- 
#vre,  on  the  contrary,  lasting;  That  every  day  has  iu 
pains  and  sorrows  is  univerMlly  experienced ;  but  if 
mre  look  impartially  ab<}ut  us,  we  shall  fiud  that  every 
day  has  likewise  \!»pUaauret  and  its  j«ir«.'— John- 
aoM.  Joy  is  in  its  nature  couunoiUy  of  short  duration, 
k  springs  from  particular  events ;  it  \hpUa»mTt  at  high 
tide,  but  It  may  couie  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  events 
which  caused  It:  oue'sjoy  may  be  awakened  and 
damped  In  quick  succession ;  earthly  joji»  are  pecu- 
liarly of  this  nature,  and  heavenly  joys  are  not  alto 
geiher  divested  of  this  characiertstick ;  ibey  are  aap- 
pused  to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences,  wlien  tbe 
spiritual  and  holy  adbcliona  are  peculiarly  called  Into 
action; 

flThiie  he  wbo  virtue's  radiant  course  baa  run, 

Descends  like  a  serenHy  setting  sun ; 

His  thoughts  triumphant  beavMi  atone  emplnys, 

And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joy*.— Jenyns. 
Ddifkt  is  not  so  fleeting  as  >oy,  but  U  may  be  less  ao 
than  simple  pUasmre;  ddu^ht  arises  from  a  stale  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  naturally  more  dura- 
ble titan  that  of  joy ;  but  it  i«  a  state  seidomer  attain- 
able, and  not  so  much  at  one's  command  ut  pleasure  : 
this  last  is  very  seldom  denied  in  some  form  or  another 
to  every  human  being,  but  those  only  are  susceptible 
of  delight  who  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  refinement ;  we  must  have  a  strong  capacity  for 
etU<»yment  before  we  can  And  delight  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  or  tbe  cultivation  of  the  arts.  Pleaawes 
•re  oQen  calm  and  moderate ;  they  do  not  depend  upon 
a  man's  rank  or  condition ;  they  are  within  the  reacb 
of  all,  more  or  less,  and  moie  or  less  at  one's  c<md- 
maiid :  j0y«  are  buoyant;  they  dilate  the  heart  for  a 
time,  but  they  must  and  will  subside ;  Uiey  depend 
likewise  on  casualties  which  are  under  no  one's  con- 
trol: deiifhte  are  ardent  and  excessive;  they  are 
Within  tin  reach  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  less  on 
external  circttmataacea  than  on  tha  temper  of  tbe 
receiver. 

Pleasure  may  be  liad  eltliar  by  reflection  on  tbe 
past,  or  by  anticipation  of  tbe  Aiture;  ioy  and  deUgki 
cau  be  produced  only  by  the  present  object :  we  have 
a  pleasure  Iu  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  ei^yed, 
or  what  we  may  again  ei^y ;  we  experience  jsy  on 
tlte  receipt  of  particularly  good  newt ;  one  may  expe- 
rience delight  from  a  musical  entertainment  Pleasure 
and  delight  may  be  either  individual  or  social ;  jof  is 
rather  of  a  social  nature :  we  feel  a  pleasure  la  soli- 
tude when  lacked  up  only  in  our  own  contemplatiooa ; 
we  experience  delight  in  the  pmecciition  of  annie  great 
end ;  we  fetijof  in  tbe  presence  of  those  whom  we 
love,  when  we  see  them  likewise  happy.  Pleasures 
are  particularly  divided  into  selAsh  or  benevolent; 
Jofs  and  delights  flow  commonly  from  that  which  im- 
mediately interests  ourselves,  but  yery  frequently 
spring  from  the  higher  source  of  interest  in  the  hap- 
Irfneas  of  others :  the  pleasure  of  serving  a  friend,  or  of 
relieving  a  distressed  i>bject,lws  always  been  esteemed 
by  innrdists  as  the  purest  of  pleasures ;  we  are  told 
that  in  lieaven  there  is  more  jsf  over  one  sinner  that 
repeiitetli.  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance ;  the  drUght  which  a  parent  feels  at  seeing 
the  impnivement  of  liis  cliild  is  one  of  those  enviable 
•oris  of  pleasures  which  all  may  desire  to  experience, 
but  which  many  must  be  contended  tn  forego. 

Pleasureyjoy,  and  delight  hn  likewise  employed  for 
the  things  which  give  pleasure  Jspf  otdeUghL 

C%arm  {v.  Attraction)  is  used  only  in  the. sense  of 
what  tharwut  or  gives  a  higli  decree  of  pleaeure ;  but 
not  a  decree  equal  to  that  of  joy  or  delight^  though 
greater  than  of  ordlnaiy  pleasure:  pleasure  inuixi- 
cates ;  tiie  joy*  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christian's 
piirault;  i\w  delights  of  matrimony  are  lasting  to  those 
who  are  susccptiole  of  true  affection ;  *  Before  the  day 
of  deiiarture  (from  the  country),  a  week  is  always  ap- 
proprimed  for  th«  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial 
visits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but  the  ds- 
tights  of  London.*— Johnson.  The  charms  of  rural 
acKiiery  never  fail  of  tbaar  eflea  whenever  tbay  oflfer 
'    iiothe^e; 
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anmnd  combinea 

pride  rf  pine  T   . 

Gou 


When  thus  creaolon*! 
Amid  the  store  should 


HAPPINESS,   FELICITY,   BLISS,   BLBSBKD- 
NB8S,  BEATIlTrDE. 

Happiness  signifies  tlie  state  of  being  ke^pg  ;  fe§s 
«ify,  In  Latin  felietlas^  from  ftliz  happy,  iiMWt  pto 
bably  comes  from  the  Greek  |X((  youth,  which  he  tbe 
age  of  purest  enjoyment;  hUss^  bUsse4mt»s^  steaify 
the  state  or  property  of  being  blessed ;  heatitmdr^  frooB 
the  Latin  beatus^  signifies  the  propel^  of  being  ka/tifg 
in  a  superiour  degree. 

Happiness  comprehends  that  aoregate  of  plea 
surable  sensations  which  we  derive  from  external  ob- 
jects ;  it  is  the  ordinary  leriii  which  is  employed  alike 
in  tbe  colloquial  or  the  philosophical  stvie:  felicity  im 
a  higher  expresston,  that  couiprebends  inward  es^jogr- 
meiit,  or  an  aggregate  of  inward  pleasure,  witboot 
regard  to  the  source  whence  tiiey  are  derived  :  *b«#  ia 
a  still  higher  term,  expreating  more  than  either  happi- 
ness or  fdicitp^  both  as  to  the  decree  and  nature  of 
tlie  eiOnyment  Happiness  is  the  thing  adapted  to 
our  present  condition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  beiaf. 
as  a  compouiid  of  body  and  aaul :  it  is  impure  in  aa 
nature,  and  variable  in  degree;  it  Is  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness ;  but  it  oftea 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we  are  apt  id 
imagine:  it  Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  poasesslon  of 
great  wealth,  of  great  power,  of  great  draniniona,  of 
great  splendour,  or  the  unbounded  indulgence  uf  unj 
one  appetite  or  deeire ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  mode- 
rate posaewlons,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  rellgioa  and 
viriue,  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us:  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  unequally  dis- 
tributed as  some  have  been  led  to  conclude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  IndiTldaal 
is  placed  in  diflTerent  circumttances,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  which  fit  him  to  be  okore  or  leas  happg; 
Ah !  wblther  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatnemi  tboae  UMoUd  hepea 

Of  happiness  7— Tbomson. 
FVlieitu  is  not  regarded  In  tbe  same  light;  It  Istinc 
which  la  positive  and  independent  of  all  clrcunastanccs : 
domestick  /«<iaty,  and  conjugal /e/tctty,  are  legaided 
as  moral  enjoymeiils,  abstracted  from  every  ibinff 
whicn  can  serve  as  an  alloy ;  *  No  greater /rfictly  can 
genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  iniellectoal 
pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wk 
tVom  licentioiMness.*— Johnson.  Bliss  Is  that  wbieb 
is  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  its  source  in  tbe  imagination, 
and  rises  above  tbe  ordinary  level  of  human  ei^j- 
ments :  of  earthly  bliss  little  Is  known  but  in  poetry ; 
of  heavenly  bliss  we  form  but  an  imperfect  coocepcloB 
from  the  utmoet  stretch  of  our  powera ; 
The  fond  soul, 

Wimpp'd  In  gay  vtsloosof  unreal  blissy 

Still  palnia  th'  Illusive  form.— Thomson. 
'  In  the  description  of  heaven  and  bell  we  are  aare|y- 
inlerested,  aa  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  either  In  tbe 
regions  of  horrour  or  of  Afa'ss.'— Johnson.  Biestaedaese 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which  refers  to  the  happy, 
condition  of  those  wbo  enjoy  the  Divine  (kvnur,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  AIm«,  by 
the  exaltation  of  tlieir  minds  above  earthly  happimasa  ; 
*  So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  trouble*  and 
afllictions  of  this  world,  is  that  firm  aasuraar.e  wbleb 
the  Christian  religion  gives  us  of  a  future  happrnesa^ 
aa  to  bring  even  tbe  greatest  miseries  which  In  this  Hfe 
we  are  liable  i^  in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of 
blesssdness.^—TtLLOTison.  Beatitude  denotes  thai 
quality  or  degree  of  Aiyptasss  only  which  is  nraet  ex- 
alted ;  namely,  heavenlv  happiness,-  *■  As  la  tbe  nest 
world,  so  In  this,  the  only  solid  blessings  are  owing  to 
the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  tbe  extent  of  the  capa- 
city ;  friendship  here  is  an  emanation  from  tbe  uuam 
source  as  beatuude  tbere.*— Pops. 


HAPPY,  FORTUNATE. 
Hampf  and  fortunate  are  both  applied  to  tbe  exter- 
nal ctreumstances  of  a  man ;  but  the  former  conveya 
the  idea  of  that  which  Is  abstractedly  gnod,  the  latter 
implies  rather  what  Is  agreeable  to  one's  wishes.  A 
maa  ia  keifpg  Ut  bto  awniafe,  in  tola  chUdraD,  to  M 
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eunnexlom,  and  the  like :  he  la  fort%nau  in  his  trading 
concern*.  Happv  exclude*  the  idea  of  chance ;  for- 
tunate excludes  ine  idea  of  personal  eflfbrt :  a  man  is 
kappy  in  the  posMssion  of  what  he  gets ;  he  is  /prtit- 
%ate  in  getting  It. 

In  the  inipmper  sense  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
A  happy  thought,  a  happy  expression,  a  happy  turn, 
a  happy  event,  and  the  like,  denote  a  degree  of  ikmI 
live  excellence ; 

O  happy ^  if  be  knew  bb  happy  state, 
The  swain,  who,  free  from  business  and  debate, 
Eeceives  his  easy  food  frotti  nature's  hand, 
^     And  Just  rifiurns  of  cultivated  land.— Deyobii. 
A  /orlwnots  idea,  a  foHunaU  circunislance,  a  fortmr 
nau  event,  are  all  relatively  considered,  with  rnard 
to  the  wishes  and   views  of  the  Individual;  *vtaii 
the  gayest  and  most  fortunate  on  earth  only  with 
•leepless  nights,  disorder   any  single  organ  of  the 
tenses,  and  you  shall  (wlU)  presenUy  see  bis  gayely 
vanish.'— Blaik. 

TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE, 
mtotate,  from  the  Ladn  feUx  happy,  signiOea  to 
make  luippy,and  Is  applicable  only  to  ourselves;  eo» 
grutulau^  from  gratus^  pleasant  or  agreeable,  is  to 
make  agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ouraelvea 
or  others:  we  fUiatate  ourselves  on  having  escaped 
the  danger;  we  eangratulate  others  on  their  good  (w- 
tune;  *The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  impatience,  and  felUitaU  tJiemselves  upon  her 
wrival.*— JoBK^ioN.  The  fierce  young  hero  who  had 
overcome  the  Curlatii,  Instead  of  being  eanrrmtnUted 
by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  oy  ber  for 
Imving  slain  her  kiver.*— Addisom.  - 

FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PRO:SPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 

EtrtmuUe  signifiea  having  fortmu  (v.  CSkonctf,  for- 
tacjse) ;  ludcy,  having  facie,  which  Is  in  German  gluek, 
and  in  all  probability  comes  fromgelinfon  or  lingtn  to 
succeed;  fortuitout^  after  the  manner  or  fortune ;  fros- 
peroMOf  having  prosperity ;  sueeeeefuly  1.  e.  fUll  of  tuc- 
eaooy  enabled  to  swcceed. 

The  fortwnau  and  hieky  are  both  applied  to  that 
which  happens  without  the  control  of  man ;  but  Ineky^ 
which  Is  a  coUaieral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  In  her  most  freakish  humours,  and 
fffriunaU  represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood :  in 
other  words,  the  fortunaU  Is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;  the  lucky  is  something 
■udden,  unaccountable,  and  singular :  a  circumstance 
is  said  to  be  fortunaU  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
puriKwe ;  h  is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it  comes  upon  us 
luiezpectedly  at  tlie  moment  that  it  is  wanted; 
This  lueky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose. 
Then  starting  ttom  his  ambush  up  be  roae. 

Drtdbm. 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  man  as  fortunaU  In  his  business, 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  *  Several  of  the 
Boman  emperours,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 
roednls,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Felix  or  /arfKno/*.*— Addisom.    A  man  is  lucky  in 
the  Intiery  or  in  games  of  chance:  a  fortunaU  year 
will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past  year ; 
0/ar(iciic<«  old  man,  whose  ftirm  remains 
For  you  sufficient,  and  requites  your  pains. 

Drydsn. 
A  buky  hit  may  repair  the  ruined  spendthrift's  for- 
ttmcy  only  to  tempt  him  to  itill  greater  extravagances ; 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  eam'd, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  luckfi  knave. 

ARMSTROKa. 

FortunaU  and  lueky  are  applied  to  particular  clrcum- 
•taoces  of  fortune  and  luck ;  but  fortuitojie  is  em- 
ployed only  in  niauers  of  chance  generally ;  'A  wonder 
it  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man  found  so 
atupid  as  to  persuade  himself  that  this  most  beau- 
tiful world  ci»uld  be  produced  by  the  fortuiuue  con- 
CDume  of  atonia.'— Rat. 

Protperouo  and  euceeeeful  seem  to  exclude  the  idea 
oT  what  \mfortuitou9.  aUhough  preeperUy  and  eueeesa 
«n  both  greaUy  aided  by  good  fortmme,    FortunaU 


and  Uieky  are  applied  as  mnco  to  the  removal  of  evil 
as  to  the  attainuieni  of  good ;  proeptroua  and  suceeer' 
ful  are  concerned  only  ni  wiiai  is  good,  or  esteemed  m 
such:  we  may  be  fortunate  in  makhig  our  escape: 
we  are  prosperous  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth. 
FortunaU  is  emptoyed  for  single  circumstances;  proo- 
ptrou*  only  for  a  train  of  circumstances ;  a  maa  may 
oe  fortunaU  In  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a 
superlour;  he  is  proHperoue  in  his  business;  ^Pro»- 
perouo  people  (for  happy  there  are  none)  are  hurried 
away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  present  condition,  and 
thoughtless  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.'— Stbklb 
Prosperity  is  extended  in  whatever  hi  the  object  of  our 
wislies  in  this  work! ;  ouctoss  m  that  degree  of  proof 
pertly  which  immediaiely  attends  our  endeavours: 
wealiii,  honours,  children,  and  all  outward  circum- 
stances, constitute|»r«sp<nty;  wlienee  tlie  euiihet jiro#- 
perous  may  be  applied  to  the  winds  as  ur  as  tiMf 
favour  our  desigiw; 
Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 
And;  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 
Breathe  on  our  swelling  uMb  a  prosperous  wind. 

Davniii. 
The  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  Uie  sueeese: 
^  The  Count  d'OUvares  was  disgraced  at  the  court  oi 
Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  bf 
had  never  eueeess  In  his  undertakings.* — ApMsoa. 
The  fortunaU  and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  tlie  Idea  of  exertion : 
prosperous  and  sueeesuful  may  claim  a  share  or  mem 
proportioned  to  the  exerUoo. 


TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

Flourish^  in  French  Jleiirtr,Jlor£rscaf,  Latin  jbrssc* 
otJUreo,  (tomjlos  a  flower,  signifies  to  have  the  vigour 
and  health  of  a  flower  in  bloom ;  thrive  slgnifiea  pro* 
perly  to  drive  on;  prosper^  in  Latin  prosper ^  tnroO' 
perus,  compounded  of  ^rs  and  spero  and  opes  oopa, 
signifles  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  Jlourish  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  wbkh 
Is  desirable;  to  thrive^  the  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  tense, /svrtfA  and  thrive  are  applied 
to  the  vegeiatk>n :  the  former  to  that  which  is  fuB 
grown ;  the  latter  to  that  which  Is  In  the  act  of  grow- 
ing :  the  oldest  trees  are  said  to  Jlourish^  wiiicTi  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  ft-uits  In  ftill  vigour ;  young  treea 
thrive  when  they  Increase  rapidly  towards  thdr  foil 
growth. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense ;  prosper  is  employed  only  in  this  sense :  Jhwri^ 
18  said  either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men ; 


thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To  jUmrisk 
Is  to  be  in  full  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical, 
Intellectual,  and  incidental ;  an  author  Jlourishes  at  • 
certain  period ;  an  InstliutionjLmrMAM:  literature  or 
trade  Jhunishee ;  a  nation  fLourishes.  To  thrive  Is  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of  one*s  cir- 
cumstances; it  la  a  term  of  fhmiliar  use  for  those  who 
gain  by  positive  labour:  the  lndustrk>u«  tradesman 
thrives.  To  prosper  Is  to  be  already  in  advantageous 
circumstances :  men  prosper  who  accumulate  wealtb 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  beyond  their  expectft- 
tions. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  always  taken  In  the  good 
sense :  nothing  JUurishes  but  what  ought  to  Amn^A; 
the  vord  bespeaks  the  possession  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  possessed :  when  a  poet  Mourishes  he  is  ttie  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  the  pride  of  human  nature,  the 
boast  of  literature :  when  a  city  JUmrishes  It  attains  all 
the  ends  of  civil  associarion ;  itis  advantageous  not  only 
to  its  own  meinben,  but  to  the  world  at  large ;  '  There 
have  been  times  In  which  no  power  has  been  brought 
so  low  as  France.   Few  have  ever  Jlourished  In  greater 

rry.*— Burke.  No  one  thrives  without  merit :  what 
gained  by  the  thrivinf  man  is  gained  by-tboaa 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to  ail  he  has;  *  Every 
thriving  grazier  can  think  himself  but  III  dealt  with^ 
if  witliin  his  own  countrv  he  is  not  courted.*— Sodth. 
To  prosper  admits  of  a  difTerenl  view :  one  may  vros  ■ 


ey  that  which  hi  bad,  or  prosper  in  that  which  hi 

I,  or  become  bad  by  prospering;  the  attainnifut  of 

one's  ends,  be  they  what  they  may   constitutes  thf 


Cad, 

one'L ,  -^  — ,  ,  — *    -.  — 3 

prosperity;  a  man  may  prosper  by  means  of  fr^ud 
and  Injustice;  he  may  prosper  in  the  attainment  of 
hiordhiate  wealth  or  power;  and  he  may  becomt 
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Iiroud,  uDiMlDf,  and  lelfiih,  by  hii  frotperiijf:  ao 
great  an  enemy  haa  prosptritf  been  considered  to  the 
virtue  of  man,  that  every  eood  man  haa  uembled  to 
be  in  tliat  condition ;  '  Beumea  inure  yourself  to  ez- 
■mioe  how  your  esuie  ^v«p«ra.*— Wbittworth. 


WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,  PROSPERITY, 

HAPPINESS. 
Wettheing  may  be  aaid  of  one  or  maay,  but  more 
fpnerally  or  a  body ;  the  wMbeiMf  of  aociety  dependa 
upon  a  due  subordination  of  the  diflinent  ranka  of 
which  it  la  composed ;  '  Have  free-thlnl(era  been  au- 
thors of  any  inventions  that  conduce  to  the  wM-heing 
of  ■nnktod  r^BsaKELEV.  Weifare^  at  faring  we<7, 
"  -  •  1^  reanecta  the  food  con- 

;  a  parent  la  naturally  anzioua 


fiiom  the  German  fakren  to  go,  r 
dition  of  an  Individual ;  a  pi 
for  the  welfarg  of  hia  child  ; 
For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  arit, 
The  common  welfare  is  our  only  task.— Jaimia. 
¥FM-Mng  and  welfare  conaiat  of  aoch  things  aa 
more  iniinediafily  aflea  our  czlatenoe:  protptrit^^ 
which  compreheiida  both  weU  being  and  we^ore,  in- 
eludea  Hkewiiio  all  that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of 
man.  The^r0«p«rt<yof  a  aute,  or  of  an  individual, 
tiierefbre,  conaiata  in  the  increaae  of  wealth,  power, 
'boDoura,  and  the  like:  *  Religion  afbrda  logood  men 
peculiar  aecurity  In  the  ei^oymentof  their ^rvjperBty.* 
-•-Blair.  Aa  outward  clrcumatanoea  more  or  leas 
•flbct  the  kappineaa  of  man,  ka^nue  la,  therefore, 
often  aubatituied  for  prospvritjf;  but  It  muat  never 
be  forgotten  that  kappineee  properly  Ilea  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  consequently  |ir0jrp«Hcy  may  exiaC  with- 
(Mt  kappinea* :  but  kappinaaa,  at  leaat  aa  far  aa  respeeta 
a  body  of  men,  cannot  exist  without  aome  portion  of 
proaparitjf. 

TO  ACaUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN,  EARN, 
jfcfwra,  in  French  a«ffittr«r,  Latin  ocf «»v,  la  com- 
pounded of  M  or  od  and  qu^o  to  aeek,  signifying  to 
seek  or  get  to  one'a  self;  obtain^  In  French  oAtmir, 
Latin  obtine»t  is  compounded  of  ab  and  tanea  to  hold, 
aignirylnc  to  lay  hold  or  aecure  within  one'a  reach ; 
gain  and  win  are  derived  from  the  aame  aource; 
namely,  the  French  gagnar,  German  gawimnant  Saxon 
wmmen,  from  the  Latin  vinea^  Greek  Katn/uu  or  y|m 
to  conquer,  signifying  to  get  the  mastery  over,  to  get 
into  one's  pnsaeaslon;  aam  comes  from  tlie  Saxon 
tkamoMj  German  «nidt«ii,  Friealandlah  amnn  to  reap, 
which  ia  connected  with  the  Greek  ipnptu  to  take  or 
get. 

The  idea  of  getting  ia  common  to  theae  terms,  but 
the  circumatancea  of  the  actton  vary.  We  aenure  by 
our  own  eflbrta ;  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  oUieia,  as 
well  as  of  ouraelvoa ;  we  gain  ox  win  by  atriviiig ;  we 
««ni  by  labour.  Talenia  and  industry  are  requiaite 
for  acquiring;  what  we  mequire  cornea  gradually  to  ua 
in  conaequence  of  the  regular  exercise  or  our  abilitiea; 
in  thia  manner,  knowledge,  honour,  and  reputation 
are  acquired:  *It  Is  Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato,  that 
tlie  leas  he  coveted  dory,  the  more  he  acquired  IV— 
Addison.  Things  are  obtained  by  all  meana,  honeat 
•r  dishonest;  whatever  cornea  into  our  posaesalon 
agreeable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained :  favours  and  re- 
anests  are  always  obtained ;  '  Were  not  this  desire  of 
nuiie  very  airong,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it^  and  the 
danger  of  loaiiig  it  when  obtained^  would  be  sufficient 
to  deier  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit.'— AoDiaoN. 
Fortune  aaslMs  in  both  gaining  and  wiaatn^,  but  par- 
ticularly In  the  latter  case :  a  suhsistencf*,  a  superiority, 
a  victory  or  battle,  an  advantage,  or  a  pleaaure,  la 
gainad ;  *  He  whoae  mind  Is  cneaged  by  die  acquiai- 
Uen  or  Improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  eacapea  the 
insipidity  of  indiffisrence  and  the  tediousncaa  of  In- 
activity, but  gaina  enjnymenta  whi)lly  unknown  to 
tboae  who  live  iazllvon  the  toilaof  oUiersi'-^oRKaoif. 
A  game  or  a  prise  In  the  lottery  ia  literally  won; 
An  honeat  man  may  ftvely  Uke  hIa  own; 
The  goat  waa  mine,  by  ainging  fairty  wan. 

DaTDSN. 

But  we  may  vt»  many  things,  in  the  gaining  of  which 
fortune  is  mdre  concerned  than  one^i  own  exertions ; 
'Wliere  the  danger  ends,  the  liero  ceases:  when  he 
iaa  wan  an  empira,  or 


his  story  la  not  worth  relating.'--8Ti«LK.  A  8oo4 
conatitution  and  (Vill  employment  are  all  that  la  nec»- 
aary  for  earning  a  livelihood ;  'They  who  have  aaamai 
their  fortune  by  a  laborious  and  indusuioua  life  am 
naturally  tenacious  of  what  they  have  H>infuliy  w 
quired,"— TihAUL.  Fortunes  are  acquired  after  a  coone 
of  years ;  they  are  obtained  by  inheritance,  or  gained 
In  trade ;  they  are  sometimes  won  at  the  gaming  table, 
but  seldom  earned. 

What  is  aaquired  ia  solid,  and  producea  laaHngbene 
flt ;  what  is  obtained  may  often  be  injurioua  to  one's 
health,  one'a  interest,  or  one'a  morale ;  what  is  gainad 
or  won  in  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and  trani> 
tory  in  ita nature;  it  ia  gainad  or  wan  only  to  be  toai: 
what  Is  earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  necewity  dT 
the  moment ;  It  is  hardly  got  and  quickly  spenL  Scfao- 
lara  acquire  learning,  obtain  rewards,  gain  applaoae^ 
and  win  prizea,  which  are  often  hardly  aamad  by  iIr 
hMB  of  health. 

TO  ACaUIRB,  TO  ATTAIN. 
To  acquire  («.  TV  acquire)  ia  a  progreaalve  and 
permanent  actk>n ;  to  ^tain^  from  tlie  Latin  attrnw, 
compounded  of  cc  or  od  and  tanea  to  liold,  aignifyiag 
to  reat  at  a  thing,  ia  a  perfect  and  flniahed  action ;  we 
alwaya  go  on  acquiring;  but  we  atop  when  we  bav« 
aUainad.  What  ia  acquired  is  something  got  into  the 
poaaeaaion ;  what  is  aUainad  is  the  point  arrived  aL 
We  acquire  a  language ;  we  attain  to  acertoin  degree 
of  perfection. 

By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may  acfuira»  eoa- 
alderable  fluency  in  speaking  several  languages ;  bat 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  attain  to  the  perfocticNi  of* 

native  in  any  foreign  lang '" 

coupled  with  diligence,  will  i 
whatever  Is  usefUl ;  '  A  genlu 

by  art,  but  la  tiie  gift  of  nature.*— Gjlt.    Wcc 

ottam  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talents  and 
determined  perseverance  ;  *  Inquiries  after  happiMaa^ 
and  rulea  for  attaininf  it,  are  not  ao  neceasary  and 
useful  to  mankind  aa  uie  arts  of  consolation,  and  sup- 
porting one's  self  under  affliction.'— Shkphard.  ^e> 
qniramanta  are  alwaya  aerviceable ;  attaimmamU  ai. 
waya  credluUe. 


native  in  any  foreign  language.    Ordinarv  powers^ 
._j  -  ...w  -...._      ^  ^^  enable  a  person  to  aeqvira 
A  genius  Is  never  to  be  acquired 


r  gainad  hia  miatreaa,  tiie  reat  of 


ACaUIREMENT,  ACQUISITION, 

Are  two  abstract  nouns  fitMn  the  aame  v«vb,  dcoot 
Ingthe  thing  acquired. 

JSeauirement  impliee  tlie  thing  acquired  far  and  by 
ounelves ;  acquiaitien  that  which  Is  acquired  for  as- 
other,  or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but  slender  aefuirameata 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industry  ;  •  Men  of 
tiie  greatest  application  and  acquiremanta  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces  and  neglected  parts  oT 
time.'— HuoHBS.  Men  of  slender  arguircmeuu  will 
be  no  acquiaitian  to  the  community  to  which  they  hav« 
attached  themselves ;  <  To  me,  who  have  taken  paiin 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  from  tiie  oonaideraiioQ  of 
its  being  an  object  of  deaire ;  at  power  onlv  as  it  sits 
upon  another,  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  It;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pre- 
tension  to  rival  or  envy  its  acquiaitiena ;  the  world  le 
not  only  a  mere  acene,  but  a  pleasant  one.'— Stbklb. 

Mquirement  respecu  rather  the  exertions  employed  : 
acquiaition,  the  beneflt  or  gain  accruing.  To  learn  a 
language  is  an  aequiremenl ;  to  gain  a  claas  or  a  de- 
gree, an  acfuiaitien.  The  aequiramanta  of  llieratara 
far  exceed  m  value  the  acquiatUana  of  fortune. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  gat  aignlfies  almpiy  to  cause  to  bave  or  posseaa  • 
it  la  generick,  and  the  rest  specifick  ;  to  gain  (v.  TV 
acquired  \a\aget  the  tiling  one  wiahea,  w  Uiat  is  for 
one'a  advantage :  to  obtain  is  to  get  the  thing  aimed 
at  or  striven  after:  to  procure^  from  pro  and  cnra  to 
care  for,  Is  to  ^  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

GH  ia  not  only  the  most  general  in  Ita  sense,  bat  in 
Its  application  :  it  may  be  substituted  in  alm^et  every 
case  tor  the  other  terms,  for  we  may  say  to  get  or  gain 
a  prise,  to  ^  or  obtain  a  reward,  tn  get  or  procure  a 
book  ;  and  it  la  atao  employed  in  nnniberiesa  fhmiiia^ 
caaea,  where  the  other  terma  would  be  leas  suitable, 
for  what  tiiis  word  gains  in  famUiarity  it  hiaee  In  df 
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nhy :  hence  wc  mny  wllh  itmpricty  Uilk  oCn  wrvaiii*ii 
gellim^  some  wniirr,  or  a  \tction  gettiug  niiookoiru 
■lielf  M  gnlmg  mciit  frnin  iliv  Uiiiciicr,  with  iiiiiutifr- 
Icn  similar  caisrs  iii  wliicli  tiic  otli<;r  u-nns  could  iiiit 
be  ctn|)lnyc<l  witlKiiil  kisiiis;  ilicir  di{(niiy.  Mnn»vcr, 
get  is  !>roini9Cuou«ly  iiBcd  for  whatever  comes  to  the 
Tmnd,  whether  good  or  IkuI,  desirable  or  not  dcslrnble, 
foimiil  f(»r  or  not;  *Thc  ndsrr  is  iiiorc  industrious 
ihiih  lite  saint:  the  )>ains  ntgeUing^ the  fenrs  oflosing, 
nnd  the  Inability  of  cnjoyiitg  hn  wealth,  have  been  tlie 
ninrk  of  satire  in  all  ages.'— Spectator.  Qain,  obtain^ 
and  proenre  always  iitciiide  ciilicr  the  wislies,  or  the 
instruuienrality  of  the  agent,  or  both  togetlier.  Thus 
n  person  is  soid  \ogei  a  cnkl,  or  a  fever,  a  good  or  an 
III  name,  wUlioui  siiecifying  any  of  the  circumstances 
cir  tlie  nctifni :  but  he  is  said  to  gain  that  approbation 
wbicif  is  gratifying  lo  his  feelings  ;  to  obtain  a  recom- 
pense wliicli  is  the  object  of  his  excrlioim ;  to /rrocvre 
a  situation  which  is  tJie  end  of  his  endKavourB. 

The  word  gain  ts  peculiarly  applicable  to  whatever 
eonieM  to  us  fortuitously ;  winit  we  gain  constitutes  our 
good  fortune  :  we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gain  a  cause ; 
tlM  result  inlioth  cases  may  be  independent  of  our 
ezenioiis  ;  *  Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have 
rained  so  great  reputation  in  the  world,  had  Uiey  not 
been  tlie  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.*— -AoDt- 
soR.  To  obtain  and  procwro  exclude  tiie  idea  of 
chance,  and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  speciAck 
end:  but  tlie  former  may  include  the  exertions  of 
ociierB ;  the  latter  is  particularly  employed  for  one's 
own  personal  exertions.  A  person  obiaxno  a  situation 
tlirough  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  ;  YiRproeurta 
a  situation  by  applying  for  it  Obtain  is  likewise 
employed  only  in  that  which  requires  panicular  ef- 
forts, tlint  wblch  is  not  Innnediateiy  within  our  reach  ; 
All  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain  ! 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  oAtaia.— Jkntrs. 
Procuro  is  applicable  to  that  wliicli  is  to  begot  with 
ease,  by  the  simple  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  asking 
for;  *  Ambition  pushes  tlie  soul  to  sucJi  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  and  repulatran  to  tiie  actor'.— 
Advmun. 

GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 
Oain  signifies  in  general  what  is  gained  («.  To  ac- 
qvrt) ;  pr<(fiL,  in  French  pi^,  Latin  profecius^  par- 
ticiple of  vrofieio^  i.  e.  pro  and  /aero,  signifies  that 
which  makes  for  one's  good ;  emolument^  from  emolior^ 
signifies  to  work  out  or  get  by  working ;  lucre  is  in 
l^tin  hterum  gain,  which  probably  comes  from  luo  to 
pay,  signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's  purse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  the  other  terms  are 
sppctfick  :  the  gain  Is  that  which  comes  to  a  roan :  it  is 
the  fruit  of  bis  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  liis  wisli :  the 
profit  id  that  which  accrues  fmm  the  tiling.  Thus 
when  applied  to  riches  tliat  which  increases  a  man's 
estate  are  his  gains  ;  '  The  giuna  of  ordinary  trades 
and  vocations  are  honest  and  furthered  by  two  things, 
rhiefly  by  diligence  and  by  a  good  name.'— liAcoN. 
That  which  flows  out  of  his  trade  are  his  proJUo  ;  iliat 
Is,  they  are  his  gaiat  upon  dealing ;  '  Why  may  not  a 
wliole  e»iaie,  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden,  turn  as 
touch  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  ownerl'— Ao- 
Msoif .  Emolument  is  a  species  of  gain  firom  labour, 
o€  a  collateral  gatn  ;  of  this  description  are  a  man's 
amobtmento  from  an  office  :  *  Except  the  salary  of  the 
laureate,  to  which  King  James  added  the  office  of 
Historiographer,  perhn|»  with  some  additional  «mo/«- 
mmts,  Dryden's  wiiole  levenue  seems  to  have  been 
rasual.' — Johhson.  A  man  estimates  his  gains  by 
what  he  receives  in  the  year ;  he  estimates  liis  prqju* 
by  what  he  receives  on  every  article :  he  estimates  his 
owtoluments  according  to  the  naturextf  theservke  which 
he  has  to  perform  :  the  merchant  talks  of  his  gaino ; 
the  retail  dealer  of  hla  profito;  the  place-man  of  his 
amphtments. 

Gain  and  profit  are  also  Uken  in  an  abstract  sense  ; 
tuere  is  never  used  otherwise ;  but  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning  ;  it  is,  strictly  spoakins,  un- 
hirtlowed  ^stn ;  an  immoderate  thirst  fbr^snt  is  the 
▼lee  of  men  who  are  always  calculating  pri^/U  and 
loss ;  a  thirst  for  lucre  deadens  eveiy  generous  feeling 
•r  the  mind  ; 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 

What  bands  of  fUth  can  Imploui  lacrs  hold  1 


Cain  and  pr<^<  may  be  extendetl  to  other  objeetif 
and  sometimes  iip|io«ed  to  each  other ;  for  as  tiiat 
wlilch  wc  ^a/M  is  what  we  wisli  only,  it  is  oflen  tlie 
n-.vcnc  of  profitable ;  liciicpllic  force  of  that  import* 
ant  question  in  Scripture,  What  sliall  It  prqfit  a  mau' 
if  he  gain  Uie  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  «oul  ^ 


GOOD,  GOODNESS. 

Good^  wjiich  under  difTerpiit  forms  runs  through  ah 
the  ijprthern  languages,  and  has  a  great  afllnity  to  the 
Greek  iyaOds,  is  supposed  by  AdHung  to  be  derived 
fVoin  the  Latin  gaudeo^  Greek  y^/b>,  and  Hebrew 
mn.  sijenlfyiiig  to  be  J<iyful,  joy  or  happiness  bebw 
derived  from  that  which  is  good. 

Good  and  goodness  are  abstract  terms,  drawn  from 
the  same  word  ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing  that  is 
good^  the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of  a  thing. 
All  good  comes  fVora  God,  wlxise  goodness  towards 
ills  creatures  is  unbounded. 

Tiie  good  we  do  to  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
tlie  action ;  but  our  goodness  in  doing  It  is  determined 
by  the  motives  of  our  actions.  Good  is  of  a  two- fold 
nature,  physical  and  moral,  and  is  opposed  to  evil ; 
Goodness  Is  applicable  eitlier  to  the  disposition  of  mo- 
ral agents  or  the  qualities  of  inanimate  objects  ;  it  la 
opposed  to  badness.  By  tiie  order  of  Providence  the 
most  liorrible  convulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
g'^od: 

Each  form'd  for  all,  promotes  throoah  private  care 
The  publlch  good,  and  justly  ukes  Its  share. 

Jbrtiis. 
The  goodness  or  badness  of  any  firult  depends  upon 
iu  fitness  to  be  enjoyed ;  *■  The  reigning  errour  of  his  lUls 
was,  that  Savage  mistook  tlie  love  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as  tha 
friend  of  goodness.'^ — ^Johnson. 


GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 
Good  is  an  abstract  unlvmal  term,  which  In  its  im 
limited  sense  eomtirehends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of.  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  pro 
poeed.  In  this  sense  benefit  and  advantage^  as  well 
as  utility,  service,  profit,  &c.  are  all  modincatioiis  of 
good;  but  the  X^rm  good  )\bb  likewise  a  limited  ap- 
plication, which  brings  It  to  a  just  (loint  of  comiuirison 
with  llie  other  terms  here  chosen ;  the  common  idea 
which  allies  these  words  lo  each  other  is  that  of  good 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Good  is  here  em- 
ployed indefinitely ;  benefit  and  advanCsf^e  arcspecU 
fied  by  some  collateral  circum«tances.  Good  is  done 
wttlionl  regard  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  hint  to 
whom  it  Is  done  ;  but  bentfit  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  who  must 
be  both  specified.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man, 
that  he  does  much  good^  or  that  he  bestows  bemfits 
upon  this  or  that  Individual.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  partteular  communities  or  society  at  large, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  society  or  for  the 

Sood  of  mankind  that  every  one  submits  to  the  sacri- 
ee  of  some  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  ;  but  it  la 
Intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  tlie 
charitably  disposed  employ  so  much  time  and  mon^ 
in  giving  tliem  instruction. 

Good  to  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner,  no  conditloQ 
of  the  person  or  the  thing;  it  to  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately; 
Our  present  good  the  easy  task  is  made, 
To  earn  superiour  bliss  when  tlite  shall  fade. 

JBRTlfi. 

Den^t  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  a  person,  as  to  hto  heaith,  bis  im- 
provement, his  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like :  It  to 
likewise  confined  in  its  apiilicaiion  to  persons  only ;  we 
may  counsel  another  for  hto^soJ,  nltlmuBh  we  do  not 
counsel  him  for  his  benefit;  but  we  labour  fbr  the 
ben^t  of  another  wlien  we  set  apart  for  him  tlie  fruita 
of  our  labour :  exercise  is  always  atrendfd  with  some 
good  to  all  iiersoiis;  it  is  of  particular  bea^t  to  ilmse 
who  are  of  a  letlmrgick  habit :  an  indiscreet  zeal  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  tlie  cause  of  religion  ;  a  iw 
tient  cannot  ex|iect  to  derive  ben^  from  a  medicine 
when  he  counteracts  its  eflccts;  'Unless  men  were 
eodowed  by  nature  with  aone  aeoM  of  dutT  or  monS 
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abNgation,  they  awU  reap  no  hewjit  flrom  revelatk».' 
— Blaie. 

G*9d:M  niotlly  employed  for  lonie  pottUve  and  direct 
good;  tulvaniage  for  an  adventiiioud  and  indirect 
good :  tiN*  good  It  that  which  would  be  good  to  all ;  ilie 
mdvantogeiu  UiRt  which  is  panlally  ^90tf,or^Md  only 
In  particular  cai«» :  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  exert  his 
raleiitsj  ii  is  an  advantage  to  tiioi  if  in  addition  to  his 
own  efforts  he  lias  the  support  of  fViends :  it  may  how- 
ever (Vequenily  happen  tliat  he  who  has  the  uioat  »d- 
vamtagea  derives  tlie  least  goad :  talents,  person^  voice, 
powerful  interest,  a  pleasinf  address,  are  all  odooii- 
iagto ;  but  they  may  produce  evil  inslead  of  wood  \t 
they  are  not  diiected  to  the  right  purpose ;  *  Tlie  true 
■rt  of  memory  is  ilie  art  of  attention.  No  man  will 
read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able  at  pleasure 
to  evacuaia  bis  aind.'— Jobmmum. 


ntage^  in  French  aoantage^  probably  comes 
i«  Latin  adoentum,  participle  of  advenio^  com- 


ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 

jfdtoam 
from  Uie 

pounded  of  od  and  esmi*  to  come  to,  signifying  to  come 
10  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or  agreeable  to  his 
purpose;  pro/lc,  in  French  frqfiu^  Latin  profectntt 
parikiple  of  grtjiciot  siguifles  that  which  makes  for 
one's  good. 

The  idua  common  to  those  terms  is  of  tome  good 
received  by  a  person.  Jidvantage  b^generaJ;  it  re- 
spects every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  tlie  wishes, 
wants,  and  comforts  of  life :  profit  in  its  proper  sense 
is  speciAck;  It  regards  onfy  pecuniary  adnaatage. 
Bitnatiiins  have  their  adoantages;  trade  has  its  prqfiu. 

Whsittver  we  estimate  as  an  advantage  Is  so  to  tlie 
individual ;  but  profits  are  something  real ;  the  former 
is  a  relative  i«'rni,  it  depends  on  the  seniiinents  of  the 
person :  what  is  an  advantage  to  one  may  be  a  di»- 
mdvantage  to  another ; 

For  he  In  all  his  am*rous  battles 

N'  advantage  finds  liiie  goods  and  chattels. 

BVTLBE. 

The  latter  is  an  abaohita  term :  profit  Is  alike  to  all 
under  all  cireumatances ;  *He  does  the  office  of  a 
eommllor,  a  Judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his 
aoquainiaiice,  without  the  preJUo  whkh  attend  such 
ofllices.*~8TULB. 


ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY,  SERVICE, 
AVAIL,  USE. 

AdvoMtage  has  the  same  algniOcatlon  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  ben^  in  French  bienfait,  Latin  bene- 
/aetomt  compounded  of  bona  well,  and  faetmm  done, 
signifies  done  or  made  to  one*s  wishes;  ntilitf^  in 
French  ntUitd,  Latin  ntiUta*  and  utUio  useful,  from 
tttor  to  UMe,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
used,  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  use;  ««retee,  in 
French  eervice^  Latin  MeroiUam^  from  ssroto  to  serve, 
sifniflee  the  quality  of  serving  one's  purpose;  avail 
compounded  of  a  or  od  and  vaUo  to  be  strong,  signi- 
fies to  be  strong  for  a  purpose. 

Advantage  respects  external  or  extrlnsick  circum- 
slanoes  of  profit,  honour,  and  convenience;  benefit 
resiiects  the  consequences  of  actions  and  evenui; 
mitf  and  oervke  respect  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  (he  use  of  any  objecL  VtiUig  Implies  the  intrin- 
slck  good  quality  which  renders  a  thing  fit  for  use ; 
aervieo  the  actual  state  of  a  thing  which  may  fit  It  for 
immediate  use:  a  tiling  has  its  ntUitf  and  is  made  of 
aeroiee. 

A  large  house  has  Its  advantage* ;  suitable  exercise 
Is  ntleiided  with  benefit:  sundials  have  their  ulUitp  in 
asrertniiilng  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun ;  and  may 
be  made  serviceable  «t  times  in  lieu  of  watches. 
Thinffs  are  raid  to  advantage^  or  advantage*  are  de- 
rived fVom  biiyifig  and  selling:  Mt  is  the  great  advan- 
tage.  of  a  imdlng  nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in  It 
■n  dill!  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  lifi^  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.*— A  DDiaoN.  Persons  ride  or  walk  for 
the  benefit  of  their  henlth  ;<  For  the  benefit  of  the  gentle 
reader,  I  will  »how  what  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what 
to  periife.*— Stible.  Things  are  piircha«cd  for  their 
ttiilfijr;  '  K  the  gibbet  does  not  prodnce  virtue,  it  Is  yet 
•r  such  incontestible  BltfiCy,  that  I  beNeve  those  gen- 
Ikuien  wo«ild  be  very  unwUKog  tliat  K  abonld  be  re- 


I,  who  are  notwlttaetandlng  m»  xeabme  to  metf 
«!very  breast  ai^lnst  damnatiou.* — ^Hawkeswositb. 
'i'hiiigs  are  retained  when  tney  are  fbuiid  aorvteeahia: 
'  His  wisdom  and  knowledge  arc  eervieaable  to  ail  wiw 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  iliem.* — Steele. 

A  good  education  has  alwiiys  Its  odeents^c*,  al- 
though every  one  cannot  derive  the  same  ben^  rrona 
the  cultivation  of  his  laleiiu*,  as  all  have  not  th«  imppy 
art  of  employiiig  their  acqulrenieiite  to  the  rigiiC  ob- 
jects: riches  are  of  no  v<i/i^  unless  rightly  eniployvd ; 
and  edce-tools  are  of  no  service  which  are  not  pro- 
perty sharpened.  It  is  of  great  adrantage  to  young 
people  to  iorm  good  connexions  on  their  entrance  into 
life:  it  Is  no  le«s  beneficial  to  tlieir  morab  to  be  noder 
the  guidance  of  the  aged  and  ex|ierienced,  fhiiii  whoaa 
they  may  draw  many  neefnl  directions  for  their  ftituro 
conduct,  and  many  tervieeabU  hints  by  way  of  admO' 
ulilon. 

l/ciiity,  «s«,  service,  and  evati,  all  express  the  idea 
of  fitness  to  be  employed  to  advantage.  Vtilitp  \m  a|>* 
plied  mostly  in  a  general  sense  for  that  which  may  be 
used,  and  nee  for  that  which  actnally  la  uaed ;  tiiue 
things  may  be  said  to  be  of  general  «Ciiif|r,  or  of  par- 
ticular use;  *  Those  thinp  which  have  long  goae 
together  are  confederate;  whereas  new  things  picoe 
not  so  well ;  but,  tliough  they  help  by  their  nCtlMv,  yet 
they  inmble  by  their  Inconfomiity.'— Baoon.  *  whea 
will  my  frieudahip  be  of  nee  to  you t'— Pvtuapo 
Oee  comprehends  in  it  whatever  ia  d'^Hved  fmn  tbe 
KM  of  a  tiling;  eerviee  may  Imply  that  «  tlcli  aamea 
for  a  particular  purpose;  aoaU  Implios.thal  kind  of 
eerviee  which  may  possibly  be  procured  from  any  ob- 
ject, but  which  also  may  not  be  procured;  it  Is  tlwre- 
fore  used  in  pmblematical  cases,  ot  In  a  negative  senae. 
Prudence  for  Mds  us  to  dmtroy  anything  ihat  can  ba 
turned  \onuee;  *  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  veid  of 
discretion,  is  like  Fnlypheniuit  in  the  fable,  strong  and 
blind,  endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want 
of  sight  is  of  ho  nee  to  him.* — Addison.  Economy 
enjoins  that  we  should  not  thmw  aside  a  thing  so  Iom 
as  it  is  fit  for  eereice;  '  The  Greeks  in  the  heroick  age 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  nee  of  iron, 
the  most  eereiceable  of  all  the  metals.' — Bobbetvoii. 
Wlien  entreaties  arc  found  to  be  of  no  seoil,  fetnalea 
sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears;  '  What  does  it  «»ad, 
though  Seneca  had  taught  as  good  morality  as  Cbrisi 
himself  from  the  mpunt?'— CuMaEELAEv. 

The  intercession  of  a  friend  may  be  avaiiaUa  tt> 
avert  the  resentment  of  one  wlio  Is  oflTended :  nee/mi 
lessons  of  ex  (lerience  may  be  drawn  IVom  all  tlie  events 
of  life:  whatever  Is  of  the  best  quality  will  be  found 
most  eervieeable* 

TO  FJIPLOT,  USE. 

Emplofff  from  the  Latin  imph'eo,  signifies  to  impfl 
cate,  or  apply  for  any  special  purpose;  we,  Irotn  ibe 
Latin  uena  and  utor,  signifies  to  eqjoy  or  derive 
benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  len  than  nee ;  it  is  in  fhct  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  using :  we  always  employ  when  we  nee; 
but  we  do  not  always  uee  when  we  employ.  We  em- 
ploy whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  sub- 
servient to  our  convenience  for  a  time ;  we  nee  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  to 
employed  by  one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  be  empl^med 
by  anotlier,  or  at  different  times  be  employed  by  the 
same  person ;  but  what  is  need  is  fVemienrly 
or  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  nee.    What  <   .    _ 

may  frequently  belong  to  another;  but  what  one  « 

Is  supposed  to  be  his  exclnsive  property.  Oa  tliii 
ground  we  may  speak  ofewrploying  persons  aa  well  as 
things;  but  wc  speak  of  neing  things  only. 


persons,  except  in  the  most  degrading  8._ 
time,  strength,  and  power  are  employed; 

Thou  godlike  Hector!  all  thy  force  employ  ; 
Assemble  all  th*  united  band  of  Troy*— Pore 
Honaes,  Ainiiture,  and  all  materials,  of  wfaicli  elL^ 
necessities  or  conveniences  are  composed,  are  need; 
Straight  the  broad  bHt,  with  gay  enr.br«dd*ry  f  rae*4 
He  loos*d.  the  corslet  fVom  his  breast  uiibrac*d. 
Then  siick'd  the  blood,  and  sovereign  balm  InAis'dL 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  .Aculaplua  M'd.— Pure. 
It  is  a  part  of  wladom  to  employ  weH  the  short  portliMi 
of  lime  which  la  allotted  to  us  In  this  sublunary  staici 
and  to  «M  tbo  tlilB«i  oftlrtf  worid  ao  at  not  10  abwS 
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mam,  Mooiie  if  etoiIpBCed  ftwn  the  nQt  of  an  im- 
aioral  action,  by  Miflennc  hioiself  to  be  emploftd  aa 
■D  liiairuiiient  to  wrre  tiie  purpoaea  of  another:  we 
ouf  hi  to  us«  otir  utnioal  endeavobra  to  absuio  from  ail 
eonuexion  with  aucb  aa  wish  to  implicate  ua  In  llielr 
foilty  practioea. 

INSTBUMENT,  TOOL. 

IiutrmmenL,  in  Latin  iiutrmmentum^  Arom  inttruOf 

alfnifiea  tiie  thing  by  which  an  plfect  Ifl  produced ;  tool 

tomea  probably  from  toU^  signifying  the  thing  with 

which  one  toila.    These  ternia  are  both  employed  to 

exprera  the  meana  of  producing  an  end ;  tliey  differ 

^mcipally  in  this,  thai  the  former  ia  used  in  a  good  or 

•n  indtffijrent  sense,  tlie  latter  only  in  a  bad  sense,  for 

Niua.    Individuals  In  high  stations  are  often  the 

ruments  in  bringing  about  greai  changes  in  oatlooa; 

*  Devotion  has  oAeu  been  found  a  powerful  instruvwU 

*n  hutuanising  the  mannera  of  men.*— Blaix.    Spies 

and  informera  are  the  wortlileaa  toab  of  government; 

Poor  York !  the  barmlesa  tool  of  othera*  hate, 

lie  anea  for  pardon,  and  repenta  too  late.-«8wirT. 

TO  ABUSE,  lUSUSB. 
jfHvs,  in  Latin  atwuo^  panlciple  of  abator,  com- 
yiMinded  of  ab  from  and  ntor  to  use,  signifies  to  use 
away  or  wear  away  whb  using;  in  distinction  from 
mssuoe^  which  signifies  lo  use  amiss.  Every  thing  is 
akmstd  which  receives  any  sort  of  injury ;  it  ia  aiwuasd, 
if  not  ueed  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 

Toong  people  are  too  prone  to  abuoe  books  for  want 
of  aetting  a  proper  value  on  their  contenta; '  I  know  no 
evil  80  great  aa  the  akuoe  of  the  understanding,  and  yet 
tliere  is  no  one  vice  more  common.' — Stbelb.  People 
misMoe  books  when  they  read  for  amuaeoMnt  only 
ioolcad  of  inipnivement ; 

Y(Hi  ffisute  the  reverence  of  your  placa, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  hla  prince's  nama. 
Ia  defda  diataon'raMa.^SBAxaPKXRK. 
Money  is  abuood  when  it  ia  clipped,  or  ila  value  any 
waiv  lessened ;  it  is  miouotd  when  it  Is  spent  in  ezceas 
and  debauchery.         , 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 
TrtatmaU  implies  the  act  of  treating,  and  itf^sthat 
of  using:  trtalmint  may  be  partial  or  temporary ;  but 
nomge  is  properly  employed  for  that  which  iapermnnent 
or  onntinued :  a  paaserby  may  meet  with  ill  tnatment ; 
bat  children  or  domesticka  are  liable  to  meet  with  ill 
waaj'S.  All  persons  may  incei  with  treatmentitom  others 
with  whom  they  casually  come  in  connexion:  'Bv  pro- 
■ilaes  of  more  iiidulgi>nt  treittmenL,  if  they  would  unite 
with  him  (Corles)  agmnsr  their  oppresanrs,  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provi- 
oiona.'— RoavRTSON.  Usafe  is  applii>d  more  properly 
lo  thoae  who  are  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others : 
diiidren  may  receive  good  or  ill  uMofe  from  those  who 
iMve  tlie  charge  of  them, servants  ^om  their  masters, 
or  wives  from  their  husbniida;  '  If  we  look  flirtiierinto 
file  world,  we  shall  find  this  uoage  (of  our  Saviour 
from  his  own)  not  ao  very  strange;  for  Itlndred  is  not 
IHeiidship.*— SoiTTH. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH,  SUPPLY. 

Promde^  in  Latin  provUeo^  signifies  liteimlly  to  see  be- 
lore,  but  figuratively  to  get  ia  rendineas  for  some  future 
parpose;  jrrsevrf,  v.'rogel;  furmiokt  In  Fnachfour- 
mr,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Latin /srra  to 
brins;  Mp^'f,  in  French  auppUer^  Latin  ouppUoy  from 
mh  and  pUo^  signifies  lo  fill  up  a  deficianqr,  or  make  up 
wtaat  is  wanting. 

provide  and  proewro  are  both  actions  that  have  a 
apeelal  reference  to  the  f\itnra ;  fumiok  and  npply  are 
omplnved  (brthat  which  Is  of  immediate  concern :  one 
^rvvidu  a  dinner  in  the  contemplation  that  some  pe^ 
aona  are  coming  to  partake  of  it ;  one  ptoemreo  help  in 
the  contemplation  that  it  may  be  wanted ;  one/amtaAea 
a  iDom,  aa  we  find  it  necessary  for  tlie  present  purpose ; 
one  owfplie*  a  family  with  any  article  of  domeatick 
«se.  Calculation  is  necessary  in  pronidHg;  oaedoea 
BDl  wish  to  frotido  too  much  or  too  litlK;  *  A  rude 
*  may  bntld  walla,  form  roofa,  and  lay  floora.  and 
U  all  tiiaft  wanatli  aad  aacuriiy  require.*— Jobm-  '  tion 


aoir.  Labour  and  management  are  requisite  in procur 
ing:  when  the  thing  Is  not  always  at  hand,  or  not  easily 
couie  at,  one  must  exercise  one's  strength  or  ingenuity 
to  arocurt  it ;  *  Such  dress  aa  may  enable  the  body  to 
endure  the  different  seasons,  the  most  uneuIlghlenHi  na> 
tlous  have  been  able  to  procure.' —^oukbom.  Judge- 
ment ia  requisite  in/ami^Atfiir;  wbal  one /itmi^Aea 
ought  to  be  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  circum> 
stances  of  the  individual  who  fumUkts^  or  for  whom 
it  is  fumuhed;  *■  Auria  having  driven  the  Turks  from 
Corone,  buth  by  sea  and  land,  furnished  the  citj'  with 
corn,  wine,  victual,  and  powder.*— Knollks.  Care 
and  attention  are  wanted  in  supplfing;  we  must  be 
careful  to  know  what  a  person  really  wanta,  in  order  to 
supply  him  to  his  satisfaction ; 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wanta  of  my  friend, 
I  'II  break  a  custom.— Shakspiarb. 
One  provides  against  all  contingenciea ;  one  procures  all 
necessaries;  one/KniMJk««aii  comforta;  one  suppUeg 
all  deficienciea.    Provide  and  procure  are  the  acta  of 
peniona  only ;  furnish  and  supply  are  the  acta  of  uncon- 
scious ageuta.    A  person's  garden  and  ordiard  may  be 
baid  to  furnish  biin  with  delicaciea;  the  eartli  suppltes 
us  with  fuod.   So  in  tlie  improper  applieatiiHi :  tlie  daily 
occurrencea  of  a  great  city  furnuh  materiala  for  a 
newspaper;  a  newspaper,  to  an  Englishman,  aai^iiaa 
almost  every  other  want ;  '  Your  Ideaa  are  new,  and 
borrowed  from  a  mountainous  ouuiitry,  the  only  one 
that  can  furnish  truly  picturesque  acenery.*— Gray. 
Aad  clouda,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  ouppiy. 

Drydbr. 

PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE, 
Providenes  and  pntd«i>««  are  both  derived  ftom  the 
verb  to  provide,'  but  tlie  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing;  the  latter  the  habit  of  providing. 
The  former  is  applied  both  to  aniniRls  and  men ;  tlie 
latter  ia  employed  only  aa  a  characteristlck'  of  men. 
We  may  admire  tins  providence  of  the  ant  in  layhigup 
a  atore  for  the  winter ; 
In  Albion's  Isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  relin'd, 
Be,  wioely  provident^  from  lier  white  cliffi 
Launcird  half  her  foreata.— Sumkrvillr. 
The  urudonoe  of  a  parent  la  diaplayed  in  his  concera 
for  the  future  seltlenieut  of  his  cliild;  *Prudone§ 
operates  on  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  coai 
poeiiion ;  It  producea  vigUance  rather  than  elevaiion.'^o 
JonaaoN.    it  Is  pruvideut  In  a  person  toado)it  meaaurea 
of  escaiie  for  hiiiiaelf,  in  certain  shuailons  of  |ieeuiiar 
danger ;  it  ia  prudent  to  be  alwaya  prepared  for  all  com 
tingenclea. 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 

Prudent  (v.  JudgemenVj  characterizea  the  person  or 
the  thing;  prudential  characterizes  only  the  thing 
Prudent  signifies  having  prudence;  prudential,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudeneot  or  as  respects  prw 
deuce.  The  prudent  Is  opposed  to  the  imprudent  and 
Inconsiderate ;  the  vrovidentiol  ia  oppoaed  to  tlie  volun- 
tary; the  counael  n  prudent  wbicn  accorda  with  tba 
principles  of  prudence  ; 
Ulyasee  first  In  publkk  care  she  found, 
For  prudent  counael  like  the  guds  renowB*d. 

Popa 
The  reaann  or  motive  Is  prudential,  aa  flowing  out  of 
circumstances  of  prudenu  or  necessity ;  '  lliose  wlio 
possess  elevated  understandinga,  are  naturally  apt  to 
cuiifider  tMpmdential  maxims  as  below  their  regard. 
—Johnson.  Every  one  is  called  upon  at  certain  tiinea 
to  adopt  vrudent  meaaiires ;  those  who  are  obliged  ta 
consult  their  meana  in  tlie  manageineni  of  their  as 
penaes,  must  act  upon^radsalia/  moiivea 

FORESIGHT,  PORETHOUGBT.  FORECAST, 
PREMEDITATION. 

Foreaigki,  from  seeing  before,  wA  forttkemghU  from 
thinking  beforehand,  denote  the  simpls  act  oi  the  mind 
In  seeing  a  tiling  before  it  happena:  forecast,  from 
casting  the  thoughts  onward,  steniflea  coming  at  the 


knowledge  of  a  thing  befbiehand^  by  meana  of  calcnla- 
/rsaiMialalisii   from  pra  bafiare,  aad  moiiiat$ 
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•ignl^oi  obtalniitt  the  nme  knowledge  by  force  of 
aiediiating,  or  remethig  deeply  oii  a  Uiing  beforebatid. 
fWesigki  and  ftreUunigkt  are  general  and  indefiniie 
Unua ;  we  employ  them  either  on  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary ooca«i(Mui;  but  fortthoufkt  it  or  the  two  the 
nioai  Runiliar  teru ;  forecatti^nd premeditatiim  mostly 
In  tlie  latter  caw.  ail  buatncM  nq\Jk\Teaf0resigkt ;  ataiu 
eoDoems  require  forecutt :  foruigJU  and  foreeaal 
respect  what  Ih  to  happen;  they  are  the  operatiooa 
•r  the  mind  in  calculating  futurity :  premeditatimt 
Ktpccts  what  ia  to  be  Mid  or  dune ;  it  is  a  preparation 
Of  tlie  tJioughta  and  designs  for  action :  by  fortright 
and  foreca0t  we  guard  against  evils  and  provide  for 
contingencies;  by  prtmeditatton  we  guard  uainst 
errours  of  conduct.  A  man  betrays  his  want  of  fore- 
mgkt  who  does  not  provide  against  loBses  in  trade; 
The  wary  crwie  fmreatt  it  first,  and  saila 
Aliove  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales. 

DaYDBN. 

A  peiaoa  ahowa  bit  want  of  ftreeatt  who  does  not 
provMe  against  old  age ; 
Let  him  fm-ectat  his  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  Is  huddled,  when  the  skies  are  Mr. 

Drtden. 
A  man  abowa  bis  want  of  fremeditaii^n  who  acts  or 
■peaks  on  the  Impulse  of  the  moment ;  the  man  there- 
Ibie  who  does  a  wicked  act  without  premeditatiou 
lesacns  his  guilt;  'The tongue  may  fail  and  (alter  in 
her  sadden  ciiemporal  expreasiona.  but  the  pen  having 
a  greater  advantage  of  premsdUatM^u  is  not  so  aulgect 
to  erro«r.*-*UowBLL. 

JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 

These  tenna  are  all  employed  to  express  the  variotia 
■nodes  of  practical  wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulatethe 
eonduet  of  men  hi  ordinary  life.  The  juiQeHumt  is 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to  diatingulah  right 
and  wrong  In  general ;  diserttum  and  prudence  sore 
Uie  same  purpose  in  particular  cnses.  The  judgement 
fti  conclusive;  it  decides  by  positive  inference;  it  en- 
ables a  person  to  discover  the  truth :  discretion  is  In- 
tuitive (v.  Ducemment);  it  discerns  or  pereeives  what 
la  In  ail  probaMllty  right.  Tin  iudgement  acU  by  a 
fixed  rule;  it  admits  of  no  question  or  variation:  the 
discretion  acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  Is  Its 
own  rule.  Tlie  judgement  determines  in  the  choice 
of  what  Is  good :  the  ditcretien  sometimes  only  guards 
against  errour  or  direct  mistakes ;  It  chooMS  what  is 
neaimt  to  the  truth.  The  judgement  requires  know- 
ledge and  actual  experienee;  the  discretion  requires 
reflection  and  consideration:  a  general  exercises  his 
judgement  in  the  dlspoaltlon  of  bis  army,  and  in  the 
mmfo  of  attack ;  while  he  la  following  the  rules  of 
military  art  he  exercises  his  diecretion  in  the  choice  of 
offloers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treatment  of  his  men, 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  various  »ther 
measures  which  depend  upon  conilugencies ;  '  If  a  man 
have  that  penetration  of  judgement  as  he  can  discern 
what  U)inffs  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
to  him  a  habit  of  disaimulatfon  is  a  hindrance  and  a 
poorness.'— Bacon. 

Let  your  own 
Diecretion  be  yoin'  tutor.    Suit  the  action 
To  Uie  words.'  SuAKsPBAma. 

Dieeretien  looks  to  the  present ;  prudence,  which  is 
the  same  as  providence  or  forethought  calculates  on 
the  future:  dieeretien  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  oftrs;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the  thing, 
flk  well  as  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from  it ; 
It  determines  according  to  the  real  propriety  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which  it  may 
produce ;  prudence  looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  result  from  the  thing;  It  is,  Uierefore,  but 
a  mode  or  accompantaient  of  dieeretien;  we  must 
have  prudence  when  we  have  dieeretien^  but  we  may 
have  |>r«deMc«  where  there  Is  no  occasion  for  dieere- 
tien^ Those  who  have  the  eonduet  or  direcUon  of 
others  require  dieeretien ;  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  concerns  require  prudence,  rot 
want  of  oueretien  the  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  may  hise  his  anthority :  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve  himself  in 
mln ;  or  the  maa  of  fortune  may  be  brought  to  beg- 
iVTi  *  The  Ignorance  In  wiilch  we  arc  left  concerniif  { 


-Dbtdbii. 


good  and  evil,  is  not  iueh  as  to  siiperMde  pruitmm  hi 

COndUCL*-~BLAlR. 

As  epithets,  j«ifcto«s  Is  applied  to  things  oflene 
than  to  persons;  discreet  is  applied  to  persons  rmilief 
than  to  tliings;  prudent  is  applied  to  both:  a  remark 
or  a  military  movement  la  judieious ;  it  displays  the 
judgement  of  the  individual  from  whom  they  emanate  ; 

Bo  bold,  yet  so  judicieueljf  you  dare, 

Tlwt  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. — I 
A  matron  la  discreet,  who,  by  dint  of  ]        .     . 
and  long  refleciton.  Is  enabled  to  determine  on  what  la 
befitting  the  case ; 

To  elder  yean  to  be  diaereH  and  grave. 

Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.— DnniAN. 
A  petson  Ib  prudent  who  does  not  hiconsideratefy  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger;  a  measure  is  frudemt  that 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil ; 

The  monarch  rose,  preventing  all  reply, 

Prudent  lest,  from  his  resolution  rais'd. 

Others  among  the  cliieft  might  offer.— Milto*. 


Counsels  will  be  it^judidoue  which  are  given  by 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject:  it  Is  daiicooua  lo 
intrust  a  aecretto  one  who  is  indiscreet:  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth  naturally  impels  them  to  be  tawrw 
denl;  an  imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  followed  bf 
prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that  have  involved 
themselves  in  It. 


WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 
Wiedem  (v.  Wit)  consists  In  speculative  knowledge ; 
prudence  (r.  Prudent)  in  that  which  Is  practical :  the 
former  knows  what  is  past;  the  latter  by  Ibreslgfat 
knows  what  is  to  come ;  many  wise  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence ;  and  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  prudence  have  frequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  which  they  can  boast ;  *  Two  things 
speak  much  the  triedem  of  a  nation :  good  lawa,  aad 
a  j^mdsiu  management  of  them.*— STiLiJ]iari.8aT. 


FOLLY,  FOOI^RY. 
Fellp  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  charactntai 
the  thing ;  foolery  the  abstract  of  tool,  and  charaocr- 
izes  the  person:  we  may  commit  an  act  of /rlif  with- 
out being  chargeable  wiUi  weakneas  or  feiip  ;  but 
none  are  guilty  of  fooleries  who  are  not  tbeoiselTee 
fools, either  habitually  or  temporarily:  young  people 
are  perpetually  committing  follies  If  not  under  proper 
control ;  '  This  peculiar  ill  property  has  foUjf,  thai  It 
enlarges  men's  desires  while  it  lessens  tlieircapaciUea.* 
—South.  Fashionable  people  only  lay  asMe  owe/csfsjf 
to  take  up  another ;  *  If  you  are  so  much  transported 
with  the  si^ht  of  beautiful  persons,  to  what  ecalasy 
would  it  raise  you  to  behokl  the  ordinal  beauty,  not 
filled  up  with  flesh  and  blood,  or  varnished  with  a 
fading  mixture  of  colours,  and  the  rest  of  mortal 
trifles  and /avjen'ss.*— Walsh. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

PM  ia  doubtless  connected  with  our  word  /oa/,  la 
German  /saf,  which  is  either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  the 
Greek  ^dXo$  which  slgnidns  worthless  or  good  lor 
nothing ;  idtsi  oomes  from  the  Greek  lituns,  signify- 
ing either  a  private  person  or  one  that  Is  rude  and  ua- 
skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world;  hwfoan,  in  Preach 
bouffon,  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  our  word 
bee?,  buffalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 

The /so/  is  either  naturally  or  artifcially  a/so<  ; 

Thought's  the alave  of  life,  and  life's  time'a  faeL 

SBAXSPBAaa. 

The  idiot  Is  a  natural  fool;  *  IdieU  are  atill  In  reqoeac 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  Is  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  distinRuisbed,  undisputed /vois  In  hk 
retinue.*— Addisoh.  The  bt^jfoen  is  an  artificial /m|; 
'Homer  has  described  a  Vuican  that  is  a  fr«#bas 
among  his  gods,  and  a  Thersltes  among  his  mnrtaiK.* — 
AooisoN.  Whoever  violates  common  sense  In  hla 
actions  b  a /0o{;  wlioever  is  unable  to  actacrordii^ 
to  common  sense  Is  an  tdiot ;  whoever  loteotionaLlJhr 
Vl6tatas  common  sense  la  a  b%foon. 
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lUMPLE,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 

SimpUj  V.  Simple  ;  siUy  is  bat  a  variaUon  otnnple ; 
J»oh»k  algnifleB  like  nfool  {v.  Fool). 

The  simple,  when  applied  to  the  underataiMling,  im- 
pllea  aueh  a  contracted  power  aa  ia  fncaplible  of  ooiii- 
mnation;  aiUf  ar«d  foolish  riae  in  aenae  upon  the 
former,  aignityins  either  the  pervereion  or  the  total 
deficiency  of  understanding;  the  bebavioar  of  ■  per- 
son may  be  siUjf,  who  from  any  ezceaa  of  feeJing  loaea 
hia  aeoae  of  propriety ;  the  condactof  a  peraon  will  be 
fsolisk  who  has  not  Judgcraent  to  direct  bimaelf. 
Country  people  may  be  simple  owing  to  their  w«nl  of 
knowledge ; 

And  had  the  simpU  natives 
Ofaeerv'd  hia  aage  advicei 
Their  wealth  and  fame  some  yeara  ago 
Had  reach'd  above  the  akies.— dwirr. 
Cblldren  will  be  siUf  in  company  if  they  have  too 
■lach  liberty  given  to  them; 

Two  goda  a  siUf  woman  have  undone.— DnTncN. 
There  are  aome  peraone  who  never  acquire  wMom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  commlttif^( /mIuA  er- 
roura;  ^  Virgil  Juatly  thought  it  ti  foolish  ^un  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  while  he  waa 
wetehlng  the  cadence  of  worda  and  metaurlng  venea.' 

8TUPn>,  DULL. 
Stiqiid,  in  Latin  stupidus,  from  stupes  to  be  amazed 
or  bewildered,  expreaaea  an  amazement  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  deprivation  of  understanding ;  dull, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  tell,  and  Swedish 
•tsUiffi  comet  from  the  Latin  stultus  simple  or  foolish, 
and  denotes  a  simple  deficiency.  Stttpiditjf  In  ita  pro- 
per aenae  ia  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular 
circumstance  may  have  a  ainillar  efiect  upon  toe  under- 
■landing ;  he  who  b  questioned  in  the  preaence  of 
others  may  appear  very  stvpid  in  that  which  Is  other- 
wise very  familiar  to  him ;  '  A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit 
tur  the  convenation  of  ordinary  people.*— AoDiaos. 
£HM  is  an  incidental  quality,  ariaing  principally  from 
the  atate  of  the  animal  spiilts.  A  writer  may  aoroe- 
tlmea  be  dull  who.ia  otherwise  vtvacioua  and  pointed ; 
a  person  may  be  dull  in  a  large  circle  while  he  is  very 
lively  in  private  intercourse;  *It  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
so  dull  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  In  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
Cbeir  fortunes.*— AooiaoN. 

YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 
TnUhful  signifies  full  of  fouth,  or  in  the  complete 
Slate  of  ifouth :  juvenUe^  from  the  Latin  juvenis,  sig- 
niflea  tlie same;  hot  pusrils,  (torn  pusr  a  boy,  signifies 
literally  bowish.  Hence  the  first  two  terms  are  taken 
In  an  indimrent  aenae ;  but  the  latter  In  a  bad  aenae, 
or  at  least  alwaya  in  the  sense  of  what  ia  suitable  to  a 
imy  only :  thua  we  apeak  of  youUtful  vigour,  youthful 
risployments,  j«veni/c  performances,  juveniU  years, 
kiid  the  like :  but  puertls  objections,  putrile  conduct, 
and  the  like.  Sometimes  juvenile  la  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speaking  of  yoKtA  in  contrast  with  men,  aa 
jtKoeuile  tricka;  bat puerils  b  a  much  stronger  term  of 
reproach,  and  marka  the  absence  of  manhood  in  those 
who  ought  to  be  men.  We  expect  nothing  from  a 
gouth  but  what  la  juvenile ;  we  are  aurpriaed  and  dia- 
satisfied  to  see  what  iBfueriie  in  a  man ; 
CThoroBbos  then,  with  fouth/ul  hopes  beguird, 
Swotn  with  succeas,  and  of  a  daring  mind, 
This  new  invention  fatally  deaign*d<— DaTDBN. 
•  Raw  JKMnjis  wrltera  imagine  that,  by  pouring  forth 
flgufea  often,  they  render  tbsir  eompoaitlona  warm  and 
anioiaied.'— Biaia.  *  After  the  common  couraeof 
pmsrils  Hodlsa,  lis  was  pul  aaappRBtJce  to  a  breww.' 


CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

CMUish  Is  in  the  manner  of  a  child;  htfmthu  is  In 
Ibe  manner  of  an  ts/aiU. 

What  ekOdrsm  do  Is  frequently  almple  or  foolish; 
^rteai  infants  do  ii  coaunonly  pretty  and  engaging; 


therefore  ehiWsh  ia  taken  in  tha  had,  and  iitfaniius  in 
the  good  or  Indlfierent  sense.  Childish  manners  ars 
very  olfensive  in  those  who  have  ceased  acconUng  to 
their  years  to  be  children;  *lt  may  frequency  be  re- 
marked of  the  atudioua  and  speculative,  that  they  are 
piTHid  of  irtfies,  and  that  tlMlr  amusements  seem  frlvo- 
lotts  aad  cAiUuA.*— JoBNsoii.  The  ii^amime  actloas 
of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  chaiaeter; 
'  The  aoie  comfort  of  bis  declining  yean,  almoat  in 
n^salma  imbecility.*— Bnaxs. 


PENETRATION,  ACDTENESS,  SAGACITY. 

Aa  cbaracterlsticka  of  mind,  theae  tenna  have  much 
more  in  them  in  which  they  difler  than  in  what  they 
agree :  penetration  ia  a  neceasary  property  of  mind ; 
It  eziata  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree  in  every  rational 
being  that  haa  the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers: 
seMtsness  is  an  accidental  property  that  faek>ngs  to  tha 
mind  only,  under  certain  circumstances.  Aa  penetra- 
tiom  {v.  Discernment)  denotes  the  proceaa  of  entering 
Into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so  aeuteiuss 
which  la  the  same  aa  aharpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of 
the  thing  that  performs  thia  process;  and  aa  the  mind 
la  In  both  caaea  the  thing  that  la  spoken  of,  the  terms 
penetration  and  aeuieness  are  in  this  particular  closely 
allied.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mind  may  have 
penetration  without  having  aeuteness,  although  one 
cannot  havo  aeuteness  without  penstraOon.  If  bjr 
penetration  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  at  tlw 
truth  which  lies  concealed,  by  atutensss  we  sueeeed 
in  piercing  tlie  veil  that  hides  it  from  our  view ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an  ex- 
traordinary gift ;  'Fairfax,  having  neither talcnta  bim- 
aelf for  cabal,  nor  penetration  to  discover  the  cabala 
of  others,  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  Crom* 
well.*— Hums.  *  ChlUlngworlh  waa  an  oeuy  disputant 
against  the  papists.'- Hums. 

Sa^aeitff  in  Latin  sofocitao  and  «s#tb  to  perceive 
quickly,  comes  In  all  probability  from  tne  Persian  sag 
a  dog,  whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to 
dog^,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  brutHs  which 
discover  an  intuitive  wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uneducated  persons.  In  whom  there  is  mote  penetration 
than  may  he  expected  from  the  narrow  compass  of 
their  knowledge;  lience,  properly  speaking,  «a#aMty 
is  natural  or  uncultivated  acvfensf*;  *  Activity  lo 
seize,  not  sagacttif  to  discern,  is  the  rsquisite  which 
youth  value. —BLAxa. 


SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

Sage  and  sagacious  are  variations  from  the  Lalia 
sagax  and  sagto  (v.  Penetration) ;  sapiont  Is  In  Latin 
sapiens,  from  sapio,  which  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  ao^  wise. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good  sense,  in  appll- 
catiun  to  men,  to  denote  the  faculty  of  discerning  tni- 
mediaiely,  which  ia  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  verf 
similar  to  that  sagaeity  in  brutea  which  instinctively 
perceives  the  truth  of  a  thing  without  the  deductions 
of  reason ; 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  it  happea*d, 

That  these  mo«t  sage  academiciana  sate 

In  solemn  consultauon— on  a  cabbage. 

CUMBBELAXSw 

Sagatious  all  to  traee  the  emalleat  game. 
And  bold  to  aeize  the  greatest — Youho. 
Sapient,  which  has  very  different  meanings.  In  the 
orl^nal,  is  now  employed  only  with  regard  to  animali 
which  are  trained  up  to  particular  arts ;  lis  use  Is 
therefore  mostly  burlesque. 


ACUTE,  KEEN,  SHREWD. 

Jieuis,  In  French  aaUe,  Latin  osmtMS,  from  acns  a 
needle,  algnifiea  the  quality  of  sliarpness  and  polntsd 
ness  peculiar  to  a  needle;  ftsea,  in  Saxon  mm,  pro- 
bably comes  from  snidan  to  cut ;  signifying  the  quali^ 
of  being  able  to  cut;  shrsmd,  probably  from  the 
Teutonick  besehreyen  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired  or 
endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  intuitive  InleliecL 

In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce  is  predoni- 
nantin  the  word  mo<«;  and  that  of  cutting,  or  a  fitncai 
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Mr  enttfaid  In  the  word  keen.    The  mn«  difference  li 
obwrvable  in  their  flgurative  acceptation. 

An  aeuU  underaUndtng  is  quick  at  discovering  truth 
In  the  midflt  of  fUiehood ;  It  fixes  itself  on  a  single  point 
with  wonderful  celerity;  *His  smteiuss  was  most 
wnlnently  signalised  at  the  masquerade,  where  he 
discovered  Ins  acquaintance  through  their  disguises 
with  such  wonderful  facility.'— Johhson.  A  keen 
nnderstanding  cuts  or  removes  away  the  artificial  veil 
under  which  the  truth  lies  hidden  from  the  view ; 
*  The  vill^e  mngs  and  festivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
scope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of  mummeiy  and 
grimace,  mixed  with  coarie  nut  keen  raillery.*— Cvm- 
•Bni.uio.  A  ekremd  understanding  b  rather  quiclc  at 
[  new  truths,  than  al  dlstingulahl^g  unth 


vertng  new 
fUsdwod: 


the  iron:  channels  are  formed  andnr  grovnd  bjr^s^ 
f anting  the  earth ;  holes  are  made  in  tlie  ear  hy 
perforation;  'Mountains  were  perforated^  and  boM 
arches  thrown  over  the  broadest  and  most  wmpid 
streams  (by  the  Eomans}.*— Vinson.    Holes  are  mada 
in  leather,  or  In  wood,  by  kwring; 
But  Capys,  and  the  gntver  sort,  thought  Al, 
The  Greeks*  suspected  prsient  to  ooumk 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  least  ta  search  or  Aspw 
The  sides,  aad  what  that  space  eontaias  t*  exploR. 


You  statesman  am  no  ekrewd  in  forming  schemes! 

JarrRBT. 

wfeataMSS  Is  requisite  In  speeolatlve  and  abstruse 
dlscusrions;  keenneee  In  penetratina  characters  and 
sprinp  of  action ;  ekrewdneee  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  Ideas.  The  acute  man  detects  errouis,  and  the 
keen  man  falsehoods  The  ekretod  man  exposes  follies. 
Arguments  may  be  asatCt,  reproaches  Aesn,  and  replies 
or  retorts  sArswd.  A  polemick,  or  a  lawyer,  must  be 
aeuU,  a  salidtt  iksm,  and  a  wit  ekrewd. 


BHASP,  AOUTB,  KEBN. 

The  feneral  property  expressed  by  these  epiiheu  is 
that  of  ekarpneee  or  an  abiUtv  to  cut.  The  term 
ekofpt  fVom  the  German  eekarf  and  eckeren  to  cut, 
Is  generlck  and  Indefinite ;  the  two  others  are  modes 
of  ekarpneee  diflbrliig  In  the  circumstance  or  the  de- 
gree: the  acnto  («.  j9c»t«)  ii  not  onlv  more  than  eharp 
In  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  al»o  sharp  pointed : 
a  knife  may  be  ekarp ;  bnt  a  needle  is  properly  acute. 
Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a  pointed 
edge ;  but  the  keen  is  applicable  only  to  the  long  edge ; 
and  that  In  the  highest  degree  of  ekarpneee :  a  common 
knife  mav  be  eharp ;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet  are  pro- 
neriv  said  to  be  keon.  These  terms  preserve  the  smne 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use«  Every  pain  is  eharp 
which  may  resemble  that  which  is  produced  by  cutting ; 
*  Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  inquire  after 
those  that  have  been  ekvp  In  their  Judgementi  towards 
nne.*— Eaei.  or  SraArroRD.  A  pain  Is  acnu  when  It 
resembles  that  produced  by  piercing  deep; 
WiBdom*s  aye 

Jieute  fyf  whatl  To  spy  more  mls6rles.~TovHo. 
Wonb  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide; 

To  thl«  great  and  keen  instinct  stlnp  him  on. 

Yotmo. 

TO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PERFORATE, 
BORE. 

PenMrmtOt  v.  Dueenment ;  pierce^  In  French  ^flrcsr, 
eouMB  probably  ftom  the  Hebrew  p*>fi  to  break  or 
mid ;  perferaU^  from  the  Latin  forie  a  door,  sicnlfies 
to  make  a  door  through ;  hore*  In  Saxon  hertany  is  pro- 
bably changed  from  fere  or  forie  a  door,  signiiyhig  to 
make  a  door  or  passage. 

To  penetrate  is  simply  to  make  an  entrance  into  any 
substance;  lo  jnercf  w  to  go  still  deeper ;  to  perforate 
and  to  bore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events  to  make 
«  conaUerabie  hollow.  To  penetraU  Is  a  natural  and 
gradual  proeeai ;  In  this  manner  rust  penetratee  iron, 
water  penetratee  wood:  to  pieree  is  a  violent,  and 
commonly  artificial,  |m)ceas ;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
piertee  through  wood.  The  Instrument  by  which  the 
act  of  penetratUm,  is  perlbrmed  is  In  no  case  defined ; 
but  that  of  pierdng  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
pcdnled  Instrument:  we  may  penetrate  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  spade,  a  ptoogh,  a  knift,  or  various  other 
tastrumenis ;  but  one  piereee  the  fleah  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  piertee  the  ground  or  a  wall  liy  meaus 
of  a  mattock. 

To  perferaU  and  ftsrs  are  modes  otpierdheg  that 
vary  in  theelrcunManoes  of  the  actton,  and  the 
aein  upon :  to  piereoy  in  lis  peculiar  use,  Is  a 
aetkm  hgr  which  a  hollow  Is  produeed  in  any  substance ; 
tot  to  perferaU  and  he^  are  commonly  tlie  efifect  of 
mechanical  art  The  body  of  an  animal  is  pierced  by 
a  daiii  bat  wbdod  ki  naile  ^fftrferatiBgfxkerbui 


These  last  two  worda  do  not  diflbr  In  sense,  bat  f  o  ap> 
plicatkNi ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar  oae. 

To  |»«n«crate  and  pierce  are  likewise  employted  in  an 
improper  sense ;  lo  perferaU  and  here  are  onploycd 
only  In  the  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear  the  aarna 
relation  to  each  other  as  In  the  former:  pemeemu  Is, 
however,  only  employed  as  the  act  of  penooa;  fierce 
is  used  in  regard  to  things.  There  is  a  powar  ua  tba 
mind  to^sMctrstc  the  tooks  and  actloaa,  ao  aa  Juatty  to 
interpret  their  meaning ; 

For  If  when  dead  we  are  but  dust  or  clay. 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  1 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  ua  ctmcera. 
Nor  ever  penetraU  the  silent  um^-Jaaraa. 
The  eve  of  the  Abnighty  la  said  to  ^isrcs  tba  thiekeac 
veil  or  darkneas ; 

Subtle  aa  lightning,  brie  hi,  and  onick,  and  flerec. 
Gold  through  doors  ana  wails  dicl^Mres 

Covnax. 
Aflbira  are  sometimes  involved  In  each  myatery,  thai 
the  most  enlightened  mind  Is  unable  to  penetmU  eitliar 
the  end  or  the  beginning;  the  shrieks  of  distxasa  aca 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  u>  pierce  the  ear. 

ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

OrifUcy  In  Latin  sr^'iiai  or  orifaicmmy  ftom  as  maA 
factum^  signifies  a  made  mouth,  that  b,  an  opening 
made,  as  it  were:  perferationy  in  Latin  perfernUe^ 
from  perfvroy  signifies  a  piercing  through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientificaUy  employad  by 
medical  men,  to  deslgnale  certain  cavities  In  the  hu- 
man body;  bat  the  former  respects  that  which  la 
natural,  the  latter  that  whieh  Is  artificial:  all  ihs 
vessels  of  the  human  body  have  their  si^/fecs,  which 
are  so  constructad  as  to  open  or  chwa  of  tlainwlTea. 
Surgeons  are  frequently  obliged  to  make  atrfamiiene 
Into  the  bonea.  Sometimes  the  term  perfermtiem  may 
describe  what  comes  fVom  a  aaturni  pruccaa,  bat  tl 
denotes  a  cavity  made  through  a  raiid  substance ;  bat 
the  erifUe  Is  particularly  applicable  to  sucta  openinis 
as  most  resemble  the  mouth  m  form  and  use.  In  this 
manner  the  words  may  be  extended  in  ibeir  ap|dlca> 
tion  to  other  bodies  besides  auhnal  substancaa,  aad  la 
other  sciences  besides  anatomy :  hence  we  apeak  of 
the  erijUe  of  atube,  the  erifUe  of  any  flower,  aad  ilw 
like ;  or  the  perforation  of  a  tree,  by  ueaaa  of  a 
caanon  ball  or  an  Iron  instrument 

OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 
^^P^^  sfnlfles  In  general  aiiy  place  left  «pMi, 
witnoiit  deftiUng  any  eireomstances;  the  < 


generally  a  spedfick  kind  of  opening  which  is  c 

dered  scientificaliy :  there  are  openinge  in  a  wood  wbea 
the  trees  are  partly  cut  away ;  epentnge  in  atirnto  by 
the  removal  of  houam;  or  openinge  in  a  ft 
has  beea  broken  down ; 

The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openinge  fttr  behind, 
With  every  hreaoe  aba  hears  f" 


Anatomists  speak  of  ^^Mrtarts  in  the  akuB  or  In  ito 
heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes  the  apertmrae  la  the 


nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavera,and  the  like;  *  In  leaa  Cbaa 
■     It  his  I    ■ 
I  again 
bibur'a  eage.*^Oo« 


a  minute  he  bad  thrust  hli  little  pereon  through  ibe 
Lin  and  again  perehaa  upon  biat   ' 


ap<rlitre,  and  I 

—  mgoeapaetme^^ 

;  theeeaOirlalba 
whole  enclosure:  heaea  the  flmt  two  are  freqaoatly  ae 
a  port  to  the  whole:  many  anUnals  make  a  setrfiy  In 
the  earth  for  their  nest  with  only  a  smsil  aportme  for 
ndiqgreii;  •loiheentreof  evoqrAMi^ 
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fMm  lop  to  tonom  Is  tAe  cbtef  roonif  of  no  great 
«ileiit,  round  which  thwo  are  narrow  enities  or 
ieoenef.'-^oBiisox. 

GULP,  ABY88. 

€fntff  in  Gfeek  g^mt  from  KoTXot  hollow,  Is  ap|dled 
literal^  In  the  Knae  of  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for 
water,  aatbe/»</  of  Venice ;  a^««,  in  Greeli  ifivcaosi 
compounded  of  a  privative  and  fivnds  a  Imucuu,  tig- 
Biflea  literally  a  bottomten  pit 

One  Is  overwhemed  in  a  gu^;  it  carries  with  it  the 
Idea  of  liquidity  and  profundity,  into  which  one  In- 
evitably sinks  never  to  rise :  one  is  lost  in  an  abfas;  It 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  immense  profundity,  Into 
which  he  who  b  cast  never  reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is 
able  to  return  to  the  lop :  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
eharacteriadck  Idea  in  the  signiAcation  of  this  term. 

A.  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  within 
itseiraad  hurries  all  objects  that  suflfer  themselves  to 
sink  into  it.  without  aUowiog  them  the  poasibilitv  of 
;  beU  is  represented  as  a  fiery  g%lf^  into  which 


oAvss,  into  which  the  human  nilnd 
only  to  be  bewildered 


evil  spirits  are  plunged,  and  remain  peruetually  over- 
whelmed :  a  guilty  mind  may  be  said,  figuratlvelv,  to. 
te  plunged  VnVo^gwtfol  wo  or  despalri  when  filled' 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  its  enormities; 
Bin  and  death  amain 
FOflowIng  bis  track,  such  was  the  wlU  of  heav*ni 
Pav*d  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  siyM,  whose  boiling  gMlf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  hell  continued.— Milton. 
An  o^fsj^piesents  notliing  but  an  interminable  space, 
wliich  has  neither  beginning  nor  end;  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  he  has 

Cunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  footsteps :  as  the  ocean, 
the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  abvsa^  so  are  metaphy- 
aicks  an  immense  oAyss,  into  wbic'     '     ' 
precipitates  itself  ou^ 

His  broad  wing*d  vemel  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 
Hid  in  tiie  bosom  of  the  bbu:k  sAyM.— Tbomsoh. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 
Intricacy  is  common  to  both  the  objects  expnasod  by 
these  terms;  bat  the  term  Ukyrhak  has  it  to  a  much 
peater  extent  than  smks;  the  labyrinth^  ftom  the 
G«eek  Xa^ipctAt^  was  a  work  of  annquity  which  sar- 
paasod  the  siax«  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ancients 
•urpasaed  the  moderns  in  all  other  works  of  art:  it 
waa  constructed  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
■uuiy  windfaits,  that  when  a  penon  was  once  entered, 
he  couM  not  And  his  way  oat  without  the  assiscance  of 
a  clue  or  thread.     Maxe^  probably  from  the  Saxon 
SMSS  a  guif,  is  a  modem  term  for  a  similar  structure 
on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is  frequently  made  by  way 
of  omoipent  in  larae  gardens.  From  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  he  W^  worcto  we  may  easily  see  tne  ground  of 
tbelr  metaphorical  appllcatton :  political  and  polemical 
discussions  are  corniced  to  a  loAyrtatt;  because  the 
mind  that  Is  once  entangled  in  them  is  unable  to  extri- 
cate itself  by  any  omrts  of  its  own ; 
From  the  slow  mistioi  of  this  school,  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  due  to  lead  bis  youth 
Through  senientlne  obliquities  of  human  life, 
And  the  dark  /oAyrtatA  of  human  hearta— Yonne. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  oonfinion  into 
which  the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  inexpli- 
cable events,  is  termed  a  «az«;  because,  for  the  time, 
It  la  bereft  of  its  power  to  puraue  its  onUnary  ftino- 
tlHia  of  recollection  and  oommnation ; 

TomeasQl'd  notes,  while  they  advance, 
He  in  wild  sMxs  shall  lead  the  dance. 

CtTMBULLAIIDu 

WOKDEB,  ADMIRATION,  SUBPRISE,  AflTO- 
lOBHMENT,  AMAZEMENT. 
WmiMT,  la  Gsnnan  tnmder,  is  in  all 
vaxiatlon  of  wcadsr,  because  woadsr  throws  the  ___ 
«Cite  Was ;  adsiiralMm,  ftom  the  Lattai  wtrvr,  aad  the 
Bebrew  mnD  viaion,  or  kmking  at,  signifies  k)okhig 
at  Attentively :  stvyriM^  comgounded  of  sar  and  prin^ 


frOumdOy  idgnmes  to  take  on  J^si 


ssteaisJI,  from  the  Latin  oitoaifas,  and  toattra  thun- 
der, signifies  to  strike,  as  it  were,  with  the  overpow- 
ering  noise  of  thunder ;  amaxe  signifies  to  be  in  a  stazs, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any  thing  unosual 
produces  on  our  minds  Is  expressed  by  all  these  teroH^ 
but  under  various  modlficatioQs.  ff^ondflr  is  the  most 
indefinite  in  its  signification  or  applleatlon,  but  it  la 
still  the  least  vivid  sentiment  of  all;  Uamounu  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pausing  of  tlie  mind,  a  suspension  of 
tlw  ihlnkhig  faculty,  an  incapacity  to  fix  on  a  discern- 
ible point  in  an  object  that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  la 
that  state  which  aU  must  experience  at  times,  bat  none 
■o  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant;  they  wonder  at 
every  tiling  because  they  know  nothing ;  'The  reader 
of  the  "  Seasona"  wtmdera  that  he  never  saw  befoie 
what  Thomson  shows  hhn.'— Jobrsom.  jfdsnratwa 
is  itonder  mixed  with  esteem  or  veneration;  thesd- 
mirer  suspends  his  tiioughts,  not  from  the  vaca^y  but 
the  fulness  of  his  mind :  he  is  riveted  to  an  object 
which  for  a  time  absorbs  his  faculties :  nothlag  bat 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  admtrafMm,  aad  none 
bat  cultivated  minds  are  snsceptibk!  of  it ;  an  ignorant 
person  cannot  sdswrs,  because  he  cannot  appradali 
the  value  of  any  thing ; 

With  eyes  bisatiate,  and  tnmnltoous  Joy, 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  odsurss  the  boy. 

DaTraa. 
Surprise  and  atUnUkmatt  hotii  arise  ftrom  that  which 
haopens  unexpectedly ;  they  are  a  species  of  womdtr 
difraring  in  degree,  and  produced  only  by  the  events  of 
life :  the  aurprige^  as  Its  derivation  implies,  takes  oa 
unawares ;  we  are  turpriaad  if  tiiat  does  not  happen 
which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence  of  a  friend 
whom  we  looked  for;  or  we  are  atarpriaed  if  tiiat  hap- 
pens which  we  did  not  calculate  upon ;  thus  we  aro 
avrpriaed  to  see  a  friend  returned  whom  we  supposed 
was  on  his  journey :  attoniakwuiU  may  be  awakened 
by  similar  events  which  are  more  unexpected  aad  more 
unaccountable ;  thus  we  are  aatmiiaiUd  to  find  a  friend 
at  our  house  whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  utiles  off:  or  we  are  tatomaM  to 
hear  tiiat  a  person  has  got  saftly  throu^  a  road  which 
we  conceived  to  be  absolutely  Impesiable;  *Solittie 
do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  efl'ects  of 
time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  often  avrprif 
us  like  unexpected  contingencies.*— Johwsoh.  *  Iliave 
often  been  datomakedj  considering  that  the  mutual  in- 
tercourae  between  the  two  countriea  (France  and  Bnf- 
land)  haa  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  litUe  yoa 
seem  to  know  of  us.*— BtraKS. 

Svrpriaa  may  for  a  moment  startle ;  aataidakmaiit 
may  Mnpify  and  cause  an  entire  suspension  of  tiie  ftb- 
culties ;  but  amaxanunt  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. We  may  be  awrpriaai  and  a#f  omsAsd  at  titings 
in  which  we  have  no  paitlcular  interest :  we  are  mosthr 
am€iad  at  that  which  immediately  eoneerns  us.  We 
may  be  awpriaed  agreeably  or  otherwise ;  we  may 
be  aattmiahsd  at  that  which  Is  agreeable,  although  aa- 
toniakment  is  not  itself  a  pleasure ;  but  we  are  omatsd 
at  that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  hidination. 
We  are  agreeably  aurpriaed  to  see  our  friends:  we 
are  aaUmiahad  how  we  ever  got  throogh  the  dlfflculty : 
we  are  amaaad  at  the  sadden  and  unexpected  events 
which  have  come  upon  ua  to  our  ruin.  A  man  of 
experience  will  not  have  much  to  vondar  at,  for  hia 
observationB  wUI  aopply  him  with  corresponding  ex- 
amples of  whatever  passes :  a  wise  man  will  have  bat 
momeatanr  aurprisea ;  as  he  has  estimated  the  uncer- 
tainty of  haman  life,  few  things  of  importance  will 
happen  contrary  to  his  expectations :  a  generous  mind 
will  be  aataniahad  st  aroas  insUnoes  of  periidy  in 
otheia :  there  la  no  mind  that  may  not  somethnes  be 
thrown  into  ssiaxwaaf  at  the  awfuF  ' 
Providenoe; 


B  awful  diaiMhsations  of 


^siazsmsaC  seises  all ;  the  general  cry 
FfodaSms  Laoooon  JoaUy  doom*d  to  dla.f-1 


•DiTmi. 


WONDER,  MRACLE,  MARVEL,  PRODIGY  < 
MONSTER. 


JTsadar  is  that  which  ( 


I  wauiar  (v.  Wiamief^; 


sttroek,  in  Iiatin  suVaosiKsi,  from  mirror  to  «widw», 
haa  tiie  same  signifitttieo,  signifying  timt  which  strifcea 
the  aense;  marval  is  a  variation  of  miraxla;  pi 


in  Latin  pr^dighmtt  ftom  rr^dtga,  or  prwid  aod  9§$ 
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lo  tamicli  fbrth,  lAgaiSm  the  thing  launching  forth ; 
wumtter,  \a  Latin  moiutntm^  comes  rroni  monstro  to 
point  out,  and  ir«m*  loadvlae  or  give  notice;  l)ecaiMe 
■Diong  the  Roinatn  any  unaccountable  appearance  was 
conldered  as  an  indication  of  some  future  event. 

Wffndera  are  natural;  miiraeUs  are  suDernatural. 
The  whole  creation  Is  full  of  wonders ;  the  Bible  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  tniraeUs  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Sometimes  the  term  miradt  or  snrac«> 
Imw  may  be  employed  hyperbolkally  for  what  is  ex. 
eeedingly  wonderful; 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  flursc'itfM  organ.— Sbajufkaeb. 
Wonders  are  real;  marvels  are  often  flcdtious;  nro- 
digiee  are  extravagant  and  imaginary.  Natural  hiatoiy 
htaXLoi  wonders; 

His  wisdom  such  as  once  It  did  appear 

Three  kingdoms  wonder^  and  three  khigdoms  fear. 

Dknuak. 
Travels  abound  in  mmmeiU  or  In  mansions  stories, 
which  are  the  inventions  eitlwr  of  the  artful  or  the 
Ignorant  and  credukras:  andeni  history  contains  num- 
berlass  aoooonls  of  prodigies.  Wonders  are  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  nature ;  Ihey  are  wonderful  only 
as  respects  ourselves:  menslers  are  violations  of  thp 
laws  oT  nature.  The  production  of  a  tree  from  a  grain 
of  seed  is  a  wonder ;  but  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  monster  ; 

III  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accidont  a  prodigf^ 

And  monsters  Ixame  where  nature  never  err^d^LsB. 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HUKT,  DETBI. 
MENT,  PREJUDICE. 

Disadomntoge  imidies  the  absence  of  an  aioantage 
|v.  Advantage) ;  iojwy.  in  Latin  titjvrta,  from  jus^ 
properly  stonlfles  wbat  ts  conuary  to  right  or  Justice, 
bat  extends  in  its  sense  to  evenr  loss  or  deficiency 
which  is  occasioned;  hwrt  ilgnifies  in  the  northern 
languages  beaten  or  wounded;  detrimetd^  In  Latin 
detrimentum^  from  detritum  and  deterrere  to  wear 
away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being  worn  out;  freiudice, 
In  (he  improper  sense  of  the  word  (o.  Bios)^  fnipUes 
the  ill  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  pri^iee. 

The  disadvantage  Is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good ; 
the  tMvary  is  a  positive  evil :  the  want  of  education 
mav  frequently  be  a  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  re- 
tarding his  advancement;  'Even  the  greatest  actions 
of  a  ceid>rated  person  labour  under  this  disadvantage^ 
that  however  surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may 
be,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expected  from  him.' 
—Addison.  The  111  word  of  another  may  be  an  tm- 
>Kry  by  depriving  us  of  friends;  'The  places  were 
acquired  by  Just  tiUe  of  victory,  and  therefore  in  keep- 
ing of  them  no  tn;ii9|r  was  offered.'— Haywaed.  The 
disadvoMtage^  therefore,  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
are  of  an  adventitious  nature :  the  iniurp  to  that  which 
Is  of  essenUal  importance.  The  hurt,  detrimentt  and 
prejudice  are  all  species  of  injuries,  /itjiny ,  in  general, 
implies  whatever  ill  befUls  an  object  by  the  external 
acdon  of  other  objects,  whether  taken  in  relation  to 
physical  or  moral  evil  to  persons  or  to  thinp ;  hurt  is 
that  species  of  injurv  which  is  produced  by  more  di- 
leet  violence:  too  cloae  application  to  study  ia  timi- 
rious  to  the  health;  reading  by  an  improper  light  is 
tart/W  to  the  eyes :  so  iu  a  moral  sense,  the  light  read- 
lag  which  a  circulating  library  supplies  is  often  m;«. 
rious  to  the  morals  of  young  people ;  *  Our  repentance 
is  not  real,  because  we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to 
undo  our  fbults,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  injurious  con- 
■equences  of  them  from  proceeding.*— Tillotsor. 
All  violent  affections  are  hurtftil  to  the  mind;  'The 
number  of  those  who  by  abstracted  thoughts  become 
usetoss  is  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  them  who  are 
^(M  to  mankind  by  an  active  and  restless  dispo- 
ritlon.'— BAaTLrrr.  The  dclrfswiit  and  prejudice  are 
apeeies  of  iiminr  which  affect  only  the  outward  clr- 
eumstances  of  a  person ;  the  foroMr  hnplying  what  may 
laosen  the  value  of  an  oUect,  the  latter  what  may 
lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  Whatever  affects 
the  stability  of  a  merchant's  credit  Is  highly  detri- 
wuntal  to  his  interests ;  *  In  many  instances  we  clearly 
perceive  that  more  or  less  knowledge  dispensed  to  man 


Whatever  is  pr^udieial  to  the  ebaractcr  of  a  maa 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  Indiscrimloate  oob. 
versation :  *  That  the  heatlien  have  spoken  things  lo 
the  same  sense  of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  Is  so  far 
lYom  being  anv  prejudice  to  this  saying,  that  it  is  a 
great  commendation  of  it*— Tillotsur. 
.It  is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which  will  be  to  ovr 
ttieadvantage  unless  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the 
acknowledgment.  There  is  notliing  nmterial  that  is 
not  exposed  to  tlie  injuriee  of  time,  if  not  to  ihoee  of 
actual  violence.  Exceaea  of  every  kind  carry  tbw 
own  punishment  with  them,  for  they  are  always  knt- 
ful  to  the  body.  The  price  of  a  book  Is  oflMi  detri- 
mental to  its  sale.  The  intemperate  seal,  or  the  In- 
consistent conduct  of  religioas  piofesson  is  highly 
pryudicial  to  the  spread  of  rebgfon. 

TO  LOSE,  MISS. 

LotOt  In  all  probability.  Is  bat  a  variation  of  Uooot 
because  what  gets  looee  or  away  ftom  a  peisoa  Is  lost 
to  him ;  to  miss,  probably  from  the  panicle  mis,  im- 
plying a  defect,  rignifles  to  lose  by  mistake. 

What  is  lost  is  not  at  hand :  what  is  nrissing  is  not 
to  be  seen ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  to  le^ 
cover  what  Is  lest;  it  |a  supposed  lo  be  irrevocably 
gone ;  what  we  miss  at  one  time  we  may  by  diligence 
and  care  recover  at  another  time.  A  pereou  Into  bte 
liealth  and  strength  by  a  decay  of  nature,  and  mwt 
submit  patiently  to  the  loss  which  cannot  be  repaired; 
'  Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  down  with 
their  load  when  they  ahnost  come  home ;  wbai  tb^ 
happens  they  seldom  loss  their  corn,  but  carry  it  a{ 
again.*— Addison.  If  a  person  misses  the  oppona- 
nity  of  improvement  in  his  youth,  he  will  never  have 
mmtlier  opportunity  that  la  equally  good ; 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 

Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  loiig 

luLToa 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

Loss  signifies  the  act  of  lesh^  or  the  thing  lost; 
damage,  in  French  dommage,  Latin  ^ohmm,  from 
demo  to  take  away,  signifies  the  thing  token  awar: 
detriment,  v.  Dieadoantageous. 

Loss  Is  here  the  generick  term;  damage  and  detri- 
ment are  species  or  modes  of  loes.  The  person  8ii»> 
tains  the  loss,  the  thing  suffers  the  datnago  or  d^crt- 
ment.  Whatever  is  gone  from  us  wliieh  we  wish  w 
retain  is  a  loes ;  hence  we  may  sustain  a  loos  In  our 
property,  in  our  reputation,  in  our  influence,  in  ow 
Intellect,  and  every  other  object  of  possession ;  *  Wbat 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  (as  iht 
charms  of  conversation)  by  the  loss  of  solid  gain.*— 
Johnson.  Whatever  renders  an  object  less  service 
able  or  valuable,  by  any  external  violence,  is  a  damage; 
as  a  vessel  suffers  a  damage  in  a  suirm;  'The ami 
were  still  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  ihej 
took  a  world  of  pains  to  repair  the  damage,*— Amieon. 
Whatever  is  calculated  to  cross  a  man*s  purpose  b  a 
detrimeia ;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be  a 
d«trti»«RX  to  a  young  tradesmai^  the  want  of  pro- 
dencei8alwavsagreat<<efrini«n<  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  family ;  •  The  expenditure  should  be  with  tJie  least 
possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  expend.' 

— BORKX. 

INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MISCHIEF. 
The  idea  of  making  a  thing  otherwiae  than  it  oogbl 
Is  common  to  these  terms.  Ji^ry  («.  DismdvaiUagt) 
is  the  most  general  term,  simply  implying  what  hap- 
pens contrary  to  right;  tlie  rest  are  but  modes  of  m* 
jury:  damage,  ftom  the  Latin  d«Maim  loaa,  is  the 
injurn  which  takes  awav  from  the  value  of  a  iMiv: 
hurt  \v.  Dieadvantage)  is  the  injury  which  detcrays 
the  soundness  or  wholeneie  of  a  thing:  kemn  (*.  EvO^ 
is  the  iitjury  which  is  attended  with  trouble  and  Incon- 
venience: mieckief  is  the  injury  which  interrapla  the 
order  and  conaistency  of  things.  The  injury  is  apfrii- 
caUe  to  all  bodies  piqrsical  and  moral ;  dawtage  Is  ap- 
plicable only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may  snflbr  aa 
Mjurp;  a  bulkiing  may  suffer  an  in^urf:  but  a  balM- 
ing,  a  vessel,  a'merchandiw,  Bufibrsdsat^s.    When 


paree^vetimt  mora  or  less  knowledge  dispensed  to  man    applied  both  to  physical  badi<^  the  injm  compro- 
WouM have  proved detrimmial  to  hfai  itate.*-BLAia.  I  l»nds  every  thbig  which matal ao  oIt|a««ltenfisa 
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(hu  It  ought  to  be:  that  it  tony,  all  ooUateral  cii^ 
dUBiuncei  wbleb  are  conaected  with  the  end  and  pur- 
poae  of  things ;  but  damag*  InipMea  that  actual  injwTf 
which  ajibcu  the  atnieture  and  naterials  of  the  object : 
Ifee  situation  of  aome  buildlnga  ia  an  ntjurf  to  them ; 
the  falling  of  a  chimney,  or  the  bfeaking  ot  a  root;  is 
a  dmmtgt :  the  imjury  may  not  be  eaaliy  removed ;  the 
tfemejre  may  be  eaaily  repaired. 

Injurp  and  Aitrc  are  both  applied  to  pemna;  bat  the 
tilfary  may  either  afieet  their  bodies,  their  circum- 
fllances,  or  their  minda;  the  hurt  in  its  proper  sense 
allbcts  only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  an  injitry 
or  a  kmrt  by  a  fail ;  but  the  former  Is  employed  when 
the  health  or  aplrils  of  a  person  suffer,  the  latter  when 
any  fracture  or  wound  is  produced.  A  peraou  some- 
times sustains  an  iatury  fh>m  a  fail,  either  by  loalng  the 
use  of  a  limb,  or  by  the  deprivation  of  his  senses ; 
*Oreat  mjwriet  mice  and  rais  do  in  a  field.*— Hoiiti- 
MBK.  A  sprain,  a  cut,  and  a  bruise  are  little  kmrts 
which  are  easily  cured ; 

No  plough  shall  kmrt  the  glebe,  no  pruning  book  the 
vine.— Dktdbk. 
Tbe  kurt  is  sooieilmea  figuratively  employed  as  K  re- 
•pects  the  circumstances  of  a  man,  where  the  idea  of 
laffictinga  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied;  as  in  hurting  a 
man*8  good  name,  hurting  his  reputation,  knrtingD\» 
iDOfals,  and  other  suchcaaes,  in  which  the  speciflck  term 
kmrt  may  be  substituted  for  the  general  term  injury; 
In  anna  and  science  *t  hi  tbe  same, 
Our  rival's  knH  creates  our  fame.— Prioe. 

The  twjanr,  Aana,  and  mitekief  are  all  employed  for 
the  ciicumstances  of  either  things  or  men ;  but  the 
murf  comprehends  cause  and  effect;  the  harm  and 
muckitf  respect  tbe  evil  as  it  is.  If  we  say  that  the 
If  li  done,  we  always  think  of  either  the  agent  by 
it  is  done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  done,  or 
*  Many  times  we  do  tnjurv  to  a  cause  bv  dwell- 
iBf  upon  trifling  aiguments.*— Watts.  When  we 
apeak  of  the  harm  and  misekieft  we  only  think  of  the 
nature  and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  an 
n^wf  to  society  to  let  publick  offenders  go  (Vee ;  young 
people  do  not  aiwavs  consider  the  Aona  which  there 
may  be  In  some  of  their  most  Imprudent  actions ; 
'  After  their  young  are  hatched,  they  brood  them  under 
tbelr  wings,  lest  the  cold,  and  sometimes  the  heat, 
ahould  ktrm  them.*— Rat.  The  mischief  of  dissemi- 
nating Oee  principles  among  the  young  and  the  igno- 
rant has  now  been  found  to  exceed  all  the  good  which 
might  result  from  the  superlour  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  more  extended  diflbalon  of 
knowledge ; 

But  fhrioas  Dido,  with  dark  thoogbia  Involv'd, 
Shook  at  tbe  mighty  anscAie/sbe  resolv'd.— Dbtbbii. 

TO  niPAIB,  INJURE. 
jM^afr  comes  ftom  the  Latin  im  and  pejor0  or  pejor 
worse,  signifying  to  make  worae ;  tiijare,  from  ta  and 
Ju9  against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise  than  it 
Miobe. 


which  I 


•ttfhti 


■  to  be  in  regard  to  iiijmrt  aa  the  species 
to  the  genus ;  what  is  impMired  is  tajitrsd,  but  what  is 
imjurti  is  not  necessarily  iwipaired.    To  impnr  is  a 


prograssive  mode  of  iiyuring :  an  i^jurf  may  take 
ptaeie  either  by  degrees,  or  1^  an  Instanteneous  act : 
■irainiiig  of  the  eyes  impmrt  tbe  sight,  but  a  Mow  tn- 
jtKTtM  rather  than  impnra  the  eye.    A  man's  health 


ly  be  impaired  or  injured  by  his  vioea,  but  his  limbs 

i  H^wrti  rather  than  impuirtd  by  a  fall.    ' * 

ctaciuaaiances  are  impaired  by  a  succession 


ApeteoB*s 
of  misfor- 


tunea ;  they  are  injured  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune. 
Tbe  same  distinction  is  preserved  In  their  figurative 
application ;  '  It  is  palnfhl  to  consider  that  this  sublime 
cajoyment  of  ft-lendship  may  be  imp&Ind  by  innu- 
BeraWe  causoa.*-^OBNsoM. 
Wbo  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor. 
O  what  a  patrimony  this!  a  being 
Of  such  Inherent  strength  and  majesty. 
Not  worlds  possessed  can  raise  it ;  worlds  deacrofd 
Caa*t  iiyars.— Tociio. 

IMMINENT,  IMPENDING,  THREATENING. 
Hmtutut^  in  Latin  immtHmte^  fWm  in  and  stones  to 


from  tbe  Latin  pendf  to  hang,  signifies  hanaiag; 
tkreaUning  is  uaed  hi  the  sense  of  the  verb  la 
tkrtaUn. 

All  these  terms  are  used  In  regard  to  some  evil  that 
is  exceedingly  near:  taiiiitii«n(  conveys  no  Idea  of 
duration ;  tsyea^ta^  excludes  the  Idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  his  life  in  one  instant,  and  the  danger  may  be 
over  the  next  instant:  but  an  impending  danger  is  that 
which  has  been  long  in  extotence,  and  gradually  n^ 
proacbing ;  *  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the 
Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamiiv  was  tiRpend- 
ing  over  iheir  heada.'— RoaaaTSOM.  We  can  seldom 
escape  iflisniwiit  danger  by  any  efforts  of  one's  own ;  « 
but  we  may  be  successfully  warned  to  escape  from  an 
impending  danger.  Imminenl  and  impending  are  aald 
of  dangers  that  are  not  discoverable ;  but  a  tkreaUning 
evil  gives  inilmations  of  its  own  approach ;  we  per- 
ceive the  tkreatening  tempest  in  the  blackness  of  the 
sky ;  we  hear  the  tkreaUning  sounds  of  tbe  enemy*a 
daahing  swords ;  *  Tlw  tkreatening  voice  and  fieree 

Bstures  with  which  tliese  words  were  uttered,  struck 
onteauma.    He  saw  bis  own  danger  was  taianasRli 
the  neccaaity  unavoidafaAe.'— RoaaETaoK. 


THREAT,  MENACE. 

TVsat  Is  of  Saxon  origin ;  m«m««  is  of  Lattn  ei- 
traction.  They  do  not  differ  in  sijpiification  ;  but,  as  \» 
frequently  the  case,  the  Saxon  b  the  familiar  term, 
and  the  Latin  word  is  employed  only  in  the  higher 
style.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either  email  or 
great  eviis;  but  we  are  mennead  only  with  great  vrMm, 
One  Individual  tkrtntene  to  strike  another:  a  general 
meuM—  the  enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  tkrealemed 
by  things  as  well  as  persons:  we  are  mtnnetd  by  pep> 
sons  only;  a  person  is  (Ar«at«iied  with  a  kwk;  be  la 
mgnaeed  with  a  prosecution  by. his  adversary; 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord ; 

w'd  this  moment,  and  tbe  next  Impior'd. 


Pbiob 


ThreaUn^i 

Of  the  sharp  axe 
Regardleas,  that  o'er  bis  devoted  bead 
Hangs  aisnocta/.— SOI1KBV1I.LB. 


EVIL  OR  ILL,   MISFORTUNE,  HARM,       ( 
MISCHIEF. 
Eva  in  its  Aill  sense  comprehends  everv  quality 
which  is  not  good,  and  consequently  tbe  other  tenae 
express  only  modlncatlona  of  «vi(. 

The  word  is  however  more  limited  In  its  appllcatkni 
than  its  meaning,  and  admits  therefore  of  a  JustcoBH< 
parison  with  tbe  other  worda  here  mentioned.  Thef 
are  all  taken  in  tbe  sen«e  of  evti«  produced  by  soaM 
external  cause,  or  etile  Inherent  in  the  object  and  aria- 
Ing  out  of  it  Tlie  evti,  or,  in  its  contracted  form,  the 
ttf ,  befaila  a  perM>n ;  the  mi^ortmne  ccMnes  upoa  him ; 
the  harm  is  taken,  or  he  receives  tbe  karm;  the  sns- 
ekief  Is  done  him.  Evil  In  its  limited  application  la 
ttken  for  «oii«  of  the  grealpat  magnitude:  h  ia  that 
which  is  enU  without  any  mitigation  or  qaalifleaiioB  of 
circumstances.  The  miefortune  Is  a  minor  ««il;  it' 
depends  upon  tbe  opinion  and  clrcumsUneaa  of  tbe 
individual;  what  is  a  miefertune  in  one  respect  may 
be  the  contrary  in  another  reapecL  An  untimely  death, 
the  fi-aetureor  kws  of  a  limb,  are  denominated  eetls; 
the  kisa  of  a  vessel,  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and 
tbe  like,  are  misfor  tunee^  inasnmch  aa  they  tend  to  tbe 
diminution  of  property ;  but  as  all  the  caaualiiea  of 
life  may  produce  various  consequences,  it  may  some* 
times  happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  upon 
us  by  our  ill  fortune  turns  out  ultimately  of  the  greatest 
benefit ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the  miefartune  is 
but  a  partial  evil :  of  eml  it  is  likewise  obeervabie, 
that  It  has  no  respect  to  tJie  sufiBerer  as  a  moral  agent, 
but  miafartune  is  used  in  regard  to  aoch  thioga  aa  are 
controllable  or  otherwise  by  human  foresight; 
JlSafartmu  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world ;  and  he  who  wonnds  another, 
IMreeta  the  goddess  by  that  part  where  be  woiindb 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  to  binadf. 

Totme. 

Tbe  ma  vriikb  befldla  a  naa  is  oppoaed  oaly  to  ib<» 
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Mod  wbleh  he  In  geMnl  eipertonces ;  but  the  •!«/»»" 
IHM  Is  oppOMdlo  the  food  rortune  or  tbe  prudence  or 
the  Indi^ual.  SkkneM  la  an  ml,  let  it  be  endured 
or  cftOMd  by  whatever  circumstances  It  may ;  it  is  a 
mUfortune  for  an  Individual  to  come  In  the  way  of 
bavittc  this  cviZ  brought  on  himself:  his  own  reiatlve 
•ondldoa  in  the  scale  of  being  Is  here  referred  to. 

The  Urm  and  muekief  are  spedea  of  minor  enU  ; 
the  former  of  which  te  much  less  speciflck  than  the 
latter,  both  in  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  evil.  A 
penon  lakes  Urm  from  circumstances  that  are  not 
known;  thestitdkut/ladoneto  him  from  some  posl- 
f  tive  and  immediate  circurastaoce.  He  who  takes  cold 
lakes  Aerw;  the  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected:  a  fall  from  a  horse  is  attended 
with  M«M*w/,  If  It  occasion  a  fracture  or  any  mii  to 
Hm  body.  Eml  and  mtforttau  respect  persons  only 
as  the  objects ;  Amw  and  Mudku/ are  saktoTinanhnate 
things  as  the  object  A  lender  plant  takes  harm  from 
being expMcd  to  the  cold  air:  misckuf  Is  done  to  it 
when  its  branchea  are  vlolenUy  broken  off  or  its  roots 
are  laid  bare. 

Mufortuiu  Is  the  Incidental  property  of  peraons 
Who  are  its  involuntary  suldecta ;  but  tvU,  karm^  and 
muekief  are  the  inherent  and  active  properties  of 
thlnn  that  flow  out  of  them  as  eOects  from  their 
cauMo:  t»a  Is  said  eitber  lo  lie  in  a  thing  or  auend 
It  as  a  companion  or  foUower :  *A  misery  is  not  to 
be  measuMd  ftom  the  nature  of  the  rati,  but  ftom  the 
temper  of  the  suflber.'— Addisoh.  Sarm  properly 
Has  In  the  thing; 

TV>  me  the  laboars  of  the  field  resign ; 
Me  Paris  tnjnred :  all  the  war  be  mine, 
Fall  he  that  must  beneath  hii  rlval*s  arma, 
Aad  leave  the  rest  secoffo  of  flitnra  JUrsM. 

Pora. 
JRrcU^  property  attends  the  tUng  as  a  Consequence; 
To  mourn  a  mi$duef  that  Is  past  and  gone, 
~    '  ]»ekUfoa. 


U  the  next  way  to  draw  new  aust 


Sbakbpbars. 


>litleal  revoluUons  there  hi  nil  in  the  thing  and 
»  when  it 


begins,  9vU  ^ 


In  political  revolutions  there  Is  nil  1 
soil  from  the  thing ;  eoi2  when  it  be( 
inds,  and  wU  long  after  it  has  ceased 
lue,  when  freedom 
r  kings  or  court  the  great. 

GouysMiTB. 

It  Is  a  dangerooi  qnesdon  for  any  young  person  to  put 
•o  himself— what  harm  is  there  in  this  or  that  indul- 
mwe  1  He  who  Is  disposed  to  put  this  question  lo 
ilmsslf  wiU  not  hesitate  lo  answer  it  according  to  his 
own  wishes.  The  miatkUft  wUch  arise  from  the 
•nsUlAilnem  of  tboae  who  underuke  to  be  their  own 
ooachmen  are  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  in  oovrse  of 
tee  they  will  probably  deter  men  from  perfonning 


HUBTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,  NOXIOI78, 
NOISOME. 


Ai0i/U  rignifles  frill  of  jhtrt,  or 
nsinitto— ,  V.  DttrwUiv  ;  nsxisiu  and  »m>«m«,  from 
flbe  LaUn  nMiiM  and  nsceo  lo  hurt,rfgniflee  the  same 
oriclnally  as  AartAU. 

Between  kmrtfwl  and  farwieicmM  there  Is  the  same 
tfstknetion  as  between  hurting  and  deslmying:  that 
Wbleh  li  hmrtf^  may  Aart  In  varlouo  ways ; 
The  htttfid  haael  In  thy  vineyard  shnn. 

Daroait. 
That  which  Is  psmieiMe  neoemarlly  tends  to  destruc- 
tion: confinement  is  kartfal  lo  tbe  health :  bad  com- 
nany  is9«nucssiw  to  the  morals;  or  the  doctrines  of 
freethinkers  are  paniewua  to  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety; 

Of  streagtli,  vfPRiriMs  to  avyself,  I  boast, 
Tha  powecs  t  have  were  given  me  lo  my  oaet 
Lawis. 
Jfti&ua  and  nstosms  are  species  of  the  ter0t'' 
lUnis nay  lie tar|^ both  to  body  and  mind;  imsmm 
and a«if«N« onlvto the  body :  that  whieh  is  nraiMw 
iafileti  a  dtvsel  niJnTy ; 

The  serpent,  eubtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  iMfs  eneai  somathnm,  with  hnaan  «y«% 


And  hairy  mane,  terriftck,  tboogh  to  Iket 
Not  n»%imuy  but  obedient  at  thy  caU. 

MlLTOM. 

That  which  to  neiMSM  inflicts  the  injury  lndlraa|y: 
wxious  inseeli  are  such  as  wound;  mmmw  vafova 
are  such  as  tend  to  create  djaorders; 
The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 
Is  the  dark  babitaUon,  where  she  dwells 
As  in  a  noinma  dungeon.— Bkllihovak. 
Ireland  to  laid  to  be  free  from  every  msssss  weed  or 
animal;  where  filth  is  brought  togeilwr,  there  wlH 
always  ban 


CALAMITT,  DTSASTER.  MISPOBTUNB 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 
Gktaeitty,  In  French  caUamiti^  LaUn  coismilsi,  ftwa 
solaflitw  a  stalk ;  because  hall  or  whatever  ii^urad  tbe 
suiks  of  corn  was  termed  a  eolsfsn^;  dMMCcr,  ia 
French  ditmMtra^  to  compounded  of  the  privniive  dcs  or 
iia  and  astre^  In  Latin  oMtnim  a  alar,  signifying  what 
came  from  the  adverae  influence  of  the  stare ;  mufar- 
tMMy  mudkanM,  and  mwAap  naturally  express  what 
comes  amlM. 

The  idea  of  a  painfhl  event  to  common  to  all  these 
terms,  but  they  dllnr  in  the  degree  of  ImpOfiaDoe. 

A  coiaMtty  Is  a  great  dia^tUr  or  sov/orfMM;  a  anr 
forimu  a  great  mUekmif  or  wisA^  .*  whatever  to 
attended  with  destniotion  to  a  coiaaHtf ;  whatever 
occasions  mtoehief  to  tbe  person,  defeaaa  or  latarnipto 
plans,  to  a  diamaur;  whatever  to  accompanied  wiiha 
lorn  of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  health,  to  a  «w- 
fortuiu ;  whatever  din^lnlshes  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
ol^ecto  to  a  miackame»  or  miakaa :  the  devnatatioo  of 
a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakea,  or  the  desola- 
tion of  lis  Inhabitanu  by  fbmine  or  ptaigne,  are  great 
t^LamiUaa ;  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and  the  hmtr 
ture  of  a  Ihnb,  are  Haaaiara;  loasea  in  trade  are  bu#- 
foHwua ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book  is,  to  a  greater  or  lem 
extent,  a  mueAanc«  or  lauAap. 

A  ca/asitly  seldom  arises  from  the  direct  agenar  ei 
nan;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  oourae  or  thinyi 
are  mostly  concerned  in  producing  thto  source  of 
misery  to  men ;  the  rest  may  lie  ascribed  to  chance, 
as  dtotlngutohed  from  design;  'They  observed  that 
several  blessings  had  degenerated  into  calawtus,  and 
that  several  calamitiea  had  Improved  into  blcsstaga, 
according  as  they  felt  Into  the  possession  of  wise  or 
foolish  men.*— Addison.  DiaaaUn  mostly  artoe  Cram 
some  speciflck  known  cause,  either  the  caretossnem  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for  their  nse;  as 
they  generally  serve  to  derange  some  preooaeensd 
scheme  or  undertaking,  they  seem  as  if  they  wen 
produced  by  some  secret  influence ; 

There  In  hto  noisy  mansion,  skilPd  to  mle, 
The  village  master  taught  hto  little  school: 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblera  leam'd  to  tnn 
The  day's  diaaatar*  in  hto  morning  flwe. 

GOLDSBTB. 

JMSsfsHwis  to  frequently  asrignable  to  no  spedfick 
cause,  it  to  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individual:  a  lisk 


in  the  chain  of  hto  destiny;  an  evil  independeot  of 
himself,  as  distinguished  from  a  fault;  'She  dsily 


exeretoes  her  benevolenee  by  pitying  every  mtafar- 
IMU  fliat  happens  to  every  family  wHhia  her  drdt 
of  notice.*— <JoHNrov.     Miaekmmca  and  faimkap  an 


miafaHMnu  of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  thai 

It  wouM  not  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  tfieir  c 

or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences; 

Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove,  to  teB, 
How  thto  miatkama  the  Cyprian  queen  beftfl. 


For  pity's  sake  telto  undeserv'd  susJb^ns, 
And  their  applause  to  gate,  reoouais  hto  dapa. 
CtnmcBiLt. 
A  ealasM'ly  to  dreadful;  a  diaaatar  mebmcholy;  a 
wuaforUtnt  grievous  or  Ikeavy;  a  srisgAawcs  or  sMftap 
sUgbt  or  trivial. 

A  taiamitf  to  either  pobltck  or  private,  but  nore  fla- 
quently  the  rormer :  a  dUaatar  to  rather  partlealar  than 
private;  It  aflbcia  things  rather  than  peresna;  Joarnsys, 
and  niUtiHT  novemanu  are  nomnn^ 
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'  wi^furtmaa  are  aliocBther 
MffwiMl ;  they  Immedtatelyuhct  the  intereats of  the 
IndiTiduel:  mUekoMMM  and  muJUgf*  are  altagetber 
doroeetlck.  We  iiieak  of  a  caiamttoM  peifod,  a 
dumgtrous  eipedftion,  an  m^forttauOe  penon,  llttte 
9H§€i0Mee9  or  muhi^§. 

ADVEKSmr,  DIBTRESa 

Jli)W$itft  o.  Ainene;  HgtretM^  from  the  Latin  dir- 
Cffwo,  eompounded  of  dis  twice,  and  ttrntro  to  bind, 
aicnifies  that  which  binde  very  tight,  or  brings  into  a 
great  strait. 

•4d«er«ityrespecls  external  clrconMiaooee;  disintt 
regards  either  external  circumstances  or  Inward  feel- 
ings. Aixmntji  Is  opposed  to  pnMperitj;  ii»tru$  to 
ease. 

AdvertUig  is  a  general  condition,  iigtrtMt  a  parti- 
cular Slate.  JDUtr$»9  Is  properly  the  highest  degree 
of  advenitf.  When  a  man's  affairs  go  altogether 
advent  to  his  wishes  and  hopes,  when  accidents  de- 
prive him  of  his  poeseisions  or  Mast  his  prospects,  he 
IS  said  to  be  in  advertitf ;  *  The  other  extreme  which 
these  considerations  should  arm  the  lieart  of  a  man 
against,  Is  utter  despondency  of  mind  In  a  time  of 
ITOslog  advtrritf. *-'Sovra.  When  a  man  is  reduced 
lo  a  suie  of  want,  deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect 
of  reUef,  his  sttoatlon  is  that  of  real  dittreM  ;  '  Host 
men,  who  are  at  length  delivered  fh>m  any  great  iu- 
tre99j  indeed,  find  that  they  are  so  by  ways  ttoey  never 
thought  0f.*^80UTH. 

Adoenitft  is  trying,  Hatrut  Is  overwhelming. 
Brerv  man  is  liable  to  sAMrstCy,  although  few  are  re- 
daeed  to  diatmg  but  by  their  own  Ihutt. 


DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUIBB,  AOONT. 
Distress,  v.Jldioersitjf;  anzisty,  in  French  anxieU, 
and  saypttfA,  In  French  amgoisse^  both  come  from  the 
Latin  sMgOr  amzi  to  strangle ;  agonm,  in  French  agonie, 
Latin  tigonioj  Greek  ^mwU^  from  iyuvfi^  to  conlend 
or  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

XHstress  Is  the  pain  felt  when  In  a  strait  from  which 
we  lee  no  means  of  extricating  ouneives ;  snziety  is 
that  pain  which  one  fbels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil. 
TlM  distress  always  depends  upon  some  outward 
cause;   the   aaxietg  often   lies  In   the  Iroaclnatlon. 
The  distress  Is  produced  by  the  present,  nut  not 
always  immediate,  evil ; 
How  many,  rack*d  with  honest  pamions,  droop 
In  deep  retir*d  distress!  How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  mnguish.'^TnomBOV. 
The  aaxielf  respects  that  which  is  fliture ;  *  If  you 
have  any  aflbction  far  me,  let  not  your  aaztei^,  on  my 
■eeoont,  injure  your  health.*— Mbuioth  iZMtsrs  of 
desrs).    Angwish  arises  ftom  the  reflection  on  the 
evil  thai  Is  past;  *In  the  vugwisk  of  hto  heart,  Adam 
expostulates  with  his  Creator  for  having  given  bim  an 
MMsked  exlstence.*«~Ai»DisoN.    Agsuf  springs  from 
witaeaiing  that  which  is  immediate  or  before  Oie  eye ; 
These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love, 
Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  Its  venom  once  dlfluse, 
"T  to  then  driightful  misery  no  more, 
But  agsnf  unmixed.— Tbomsoh. 
Distress  is  not  peeuttar  to  any  age,  where  there  to  a 
oonsekNisnessof  good  and  evil,  pata  and  pleasuie;  It 
win  Inevitably  artoe  ftom  some  circumstance  or  a»- 
ocher.    Anxietfj  mmguisk^  and  sfsny  belong  to  riper 
jrears:  infancy  and  childhood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  extotence;  because  they  are  exempt 
ftom  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every  one  who  has  a 
station  lo  fill,  and  duties  to  discharge.    Anguisk  and 
mgsmf  are  species  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
arfalcn  spring  altogether  fhun  the  maturity  of  reflec- 
tfon,  ana  the  Aill  oonseiousness  of  evil.    A  child  Is  In 
distress  when  it  loses  Itt  mother,  and  the  mother  to 
»  hi  distress  when  shemtases  her  chUd.    The  sta- 


tion of  a  parent  Is,  Indeed,  that  which  Is  most  pro- 
doctive,  not  only  of  d^sCrsss,  but  aan'stri  emguiskt  and 
mgomi:  the  nother  has  her  peculiar  amxisties  fi>r  the 
•bid,  while  laaring  It  In  hs  Infhnt  stete;  the  Ihther 
kM  tato  awiM^  for  Its  welfare  m  Mi  eMMMe  Into  the 


world :  they  both  auAr  the  deepest  tangwisk  when  the 
child  disappoint!  their  dearest  hopes,  by  running  a 
career  of  vice,  and  fintohing  its  wicked  coarM  by  an 
untimely,  and  sonietinies  Ignominious,  end :  not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  doomed  to  eutkr  the  a^9iif  of  seeing 
a  child  encircled  In  flames  from  which  he  cannot  be 
snatched,  or  sinking  into  a  watery  grave  frpia  which 
he  cannot  be  rescued. 


TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

Distress^ «.  Distress;  ksrass^  In  French  kmrssser 
probably  from  the  Greek  ipdisnt  to  beat;  perplex^  in 
Latin  perpisxust  participle  of  perpUctorj  compounded 
<^  psr  and  plsetsr,  signifies  to  wind  round  and  ea> 
tangle. 

A  person  to  distrsssed  either  in  hto  outward  circum* 
stances  or  hto  feelings;  he  is  harassed  mentally  or 
corporeally ;  he  to  perplexed  in  hto  undemanding, 
more  than  In  his  feelings:  a  deprivation  distresses; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  harass ;  stratagems 
and  ambiguous  measures  perplex :  a  beslMed  town  to 
distressed  by  the  cutting  oflT  its  resoaiccso?  water  and 
provliions; 

O  Mend !  Ulysns*  shouto  invade  my  ear ; 

Distressed  he  seems,  and  no  asslslanee  near. 

POPB. 

The  besieced  In  a  town  are  Aarassect  by  perpetval 
attacks;  'Penons  who  have  been  long  harass^  with 
businesi  and  care,  someUmee  Irolglne  that  when  ttfb 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  fVom  tha 
world  too  complete.*—  BLAia.    The  besiegers  of  a  town 
are  sometimes  ^er^fezetf  In  all  their  manoravrca  and 
plans,  by  the  counter-manoBUvres  and  contrivances  ct 
thdr  opponents ;  or  a  peraon  to  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tradictory pointo  of  view  in  which  an  aflkir  appean  to 
him;  a  tale  of  wo  distresses:  continual  alarms  and 
incessant  tobour  harass;  unexpected  obstacles  and 
Inextricable  dUBcttltles  psrplsx  ; 
Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath. 
How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  nulTd  away  I 
A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dasl. 
But  th*  existence  of  tlie  Immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  road  perplexes  still.— OairrLBiiAH. 
We  are  distressed  and  peratsxed  by  circumstances; 
we  are  harassed  altogether  by  persons,  or  the  inten- 
tional eflbrts  of  others:  we  may  relieve  another  in 
distress^  or  may  remove  a^arpi«nltr;  but  the  Asrass- 
ta^  ceases  only  with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  iL 


PAIN,  PANG,  AGONT,  ANGUISH. 

Pata  to  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
northern  languages,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  ntv^ 
punishment,  K&ms  labour,  and  wiwitoi  to  be  poor  or  in 
trouble.  Peng  to  but  a  variation  of  ^ata,  contracted 
fhim  theTeutonick  peinigsa  to  torment;  sfvaa cornea 
from  the  Greek  d/Mv/^  to  struggle  or  contend,  algsl- 
fVlng  the  lalwur  or  ^oia  of  a  struggle;  aaguish  oomea 
from  the  Latin  ango^  contracted  from  aat«  and  ags,  to 
act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  signifies  the' 
pain  arising  ft-om  severe  pressure. 

Poia,  which  expresses  the  fbeling  that  to  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  all  sensible  beings,  to  here  the 
generick,  and  the  restspeelflck  terms:  pain  ahd  aganm 
are  applied  indiscriminately  lo  what  b  physical  ana 
menul ;  pang  and  angvish  mostly  respect  that  whtoli 
Is  mental:  ^atn  slgnlnes  either  an  Individual  feeling  or 
a  permanent  state;  pang  to  only  a  particular  feelmg; 
o^oay  to  sometimes  emptoved  for  the  Individual  feelli^ 
but  more  commonly  for  tne  state ;  ansiiijA  is  always 
employed  for  the  sUte.  Pstn  to  Indeflnlte  with  regard 
to  the  degree ;  It  may  rise  to  the  highot,  or  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree;  the  rest  are  positively  high  de- 
grees of  psvn  .•  thepani'toasharp  patn;  ttieagonffa 
a  severe  and  permanent  ysra;  the  anguish  to  an  over- 
whelming ;»aia. 

The  causes  of  ^a»a  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of 
patn,  or  as  the  clroamstanees  of  sensible  belngi ;  It 
attends  disease,  want,  and  sin,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms;  'We  should  pass  on  Afom  crime  to  ertaisv 
heedleas  and  remotseleas,  if  misery  did  not  stand  la 
oor  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our  folly.' 
—JoHifsoN.  The  pangs  of  conscience  (Vequentlf 
,  tnmbte  tha  man  who  to  not  yet  baideaed  in  guilt:  the 


ENGUSH  STKONTMES. 


OK. 


of  dinppointad  love  are  anonf  the  eeverest  lo 
Iwrne; 
WtMtpaM£9  tbe  tender  breaet  or  Dido  tore ! 

Drydkh. 
jtgow  and  a*guisk  are  produced  bf  violent  caueesi 
and  dlaeaw  in  Its  most  terrible  shape:  wounds  and 
torments  naturally  produce  corporeal  o^iiy ;  a  gttUty 
conscience  tliat  is  awakened  lo  a  sense  of  guilt  will 
suffer  mental  agowg; 
Thou  siialt  behold  him  stretched  In  all  the  agcnieg 
Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death.— Orw  at. 
Angmitk  arisM  alM^Nber  from  moral  causes;    the 


mberies  and  distresses  of  others,  partlcularlv  of  those 
who  are  nearly  related,  are  most  calculaieu  to  excite 
aiuTMsA;  a  mother  suffers  anguith  whra  she  sees  her 
cblUI  labouring  under  severe  ^sia,  or  in  danger  of 
losing  its  life,  without  having  the  power  to  relieve  it; 
Are  these  the  parting  ^oivs  which  nature  feels, 
When  Anguish  rends  thelwart-strings^BowB. 

TORMENT,  TORTURE. 
TVnnsiU  («.  To  ttoit)  and  tcrlttre  both  come  from 
t0rquec  to  twiM,  and  express  the  agony  which  arises 
frooi  a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  pan;  but  the 
laner,  which  is  more  immediately  derived  from  tlie 
verb,  expresses  much  greater  violence  and  consequent 
pain  than  the  former.  Torttare  Is  an  excess  of  torment. 
we  may  be  tomunUd  by  a  variety  of  indirect  means ; 
but  we  are  Uriwd  only  by  the  direct  mean«of  the 
rack,  or  similar  instruments.  TormeiU  may  be  perma- 
nent :  tortmre  is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occasions. 
It  is  related  in  history  that  a  penwin  was  once  tormented 
to  death,  by  a  violent  and  incessant  beating  qf  drums 
in  his  prison:  the  Indians  practise  every  species  of  tor- 
ture upon  their  prisoners.  A  guilty  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  hki  life ; 
Tel  In  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast, 
Hts  flames  and  lomunts  only  ars  expresa*d.— Prior. 
Tbe  horronni  of  an  awakened  conscience  are  a  torture 
lo  (me  who  is  on  his  death^bed ; 

To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air, 
Offence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear.— Prior. 

TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

4ffiieL,  in  Latin  tMietue^  participle  of  Mgo^  com- 
pooaded  of  af  or  Miand  JUgo^  in  Greek  OAZ/Sw  to  press 
hard,  signlfles  to  bear  upon  any  one ;  ^treee^  v.  Ad- 
9er»itf;  trouble  signifies  to  cause  a  tumult,  from  tbe 
Latin  turbo,  Greek  Hpfin  or  Bdpu^  a  tumult. 

When  these  terme  relate  to  outward  circums 
the  fi  rat  expresses  more  than  the  second,  and  tlie 
more  than  the  third. 

People  are  ^fiieted  with  grievous  maladies ; 

A  melancholy  tear  aJU^to  my  eye, 

And  ny  heart  labouts  with  a  sudden  sigh.— Prior. 
The  mariner  Is  distreeeed  for  want  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  trademan 
la  dietreoeed/or  money  to  maintain  his  credit; 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  dietreeejkl  stroke, 

That  my  youth  suffered.— Sbakspbarb. 
Tbe  mecbanlck  is  trouMed  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or 
tiie  heaif  of  a  (kmily  for  want  of  good  domesticks ; 
The  bov  so  troublee  me, 
*T  is  past  enduring.— SHAKsraARK. 

When  they  respect  the -Inward  feelings,  ^gia  con- 
veys the  idea  of  deep  sorrow:  dietrete  that  of  sorrow 
mixed  with  anxietv;  trouble  that  of  pain  In  a  smaller 
degree.  The  death  of  a  parent  ^jjUete;  *We  last 
night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club  which 
very  sensibly  ^gUcted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not 
but  my  readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  tbe 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Is  dead.*— Addison.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  our  Amily'and  friends  dietreee;  *  While 
the  mind  contemplates  dietreee^  it  Is  acted  upon  and 
never  acts,  and  by  indulging  in  this  contemplation  It 
become*  more  and  more  unfit  for  ar.ilon.'— Craio.  j 
Crpsses  In  trade  and  domestick  inconveniences  tremble. 

In  the  SI  - 


consolation  and  suNat  supports.  The  ] 
sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve  dietreee.  We 
may  often  lielp  ourselves  out  of  our  troublee^  and  re- 
move the  evil  1^  patience  and  perseverance. 

JIgUctione  may  be  turned  to  benefits  If  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and  examine  the 
state  of  his  heart  and  conscience  In  the  sight  of  bis 
Maker.  The  dietreeeee  of  human  life  often  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures  wiien  we  regain 
them.  Among  the  troubUe  with  which  we  are  daily 
assailed,  many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  tu  be 
troubled  by  them. 

AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW. 

.tfJUeCiVm,  9.  TV  affiiet ;  grief j  from  grieoe^  in  German 
gr^Lmen^  Swedish  gramga^  frc. ;  eerrem^  in  (vermaa 
eerge^  Ate  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  sute  of  suflering  wUch 
differs  either  in  the  degree  or  the  cause,  or  in  both. 

^Miction  is  much  stronger  than  gri^^  It  lies  deeper 
In  the  soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful  cause ; 
the  loss  of  what  Is  most  dear,  the  continued  sickaeas 
of  our  friends,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause 
affiicUon;  'Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  aMietion, 
and  some  in  prosperity.*— Addison.  The  misioitoncs 
of  others,  the  failure  of  our  favourite  schemes^  the 
troubles  of  our  country, will  occasioo  us  grief;  'The 
melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  ami  coo- 
tinues  unUl  he  has  recovered  himself  enough  to  revest 
his  mind  to  his  fHend,  raises  in  the  specutors  a  #n<f 
that  is  inexpressible. '—Addisok. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grief;  it  arises  from  tbe  unto- 
ward circu msiances  which  peipetuaily  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  bw  of  a  game,  our  own  mistake, 
or  the  negligences  of  others,  cause  eorrow.  If  more 
serious  o^ects  awaken  eorroto^  the  fet&t^  Is  lea 
poignant  than  that  of  grief;  'The  most  afreealrie 
objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  be  used 
to  enjoy  them.'— AbDisoR. 

AMietion  lies  too  drep  lo  be  vehement ;  U  discoveiB 
Itaeff  by  no  striking  marks  in  tbe  exteriour:  it  is  lasiiiw 
and  does  not  cease  when  the  external  cause  ceases  to 
act;  gnef  m^y  be  violent,  and  discover  itself  by  load 
and  indecorous  signs ;  ft  is  transitory,  and 
before  the  cause  which  gavebirthtoit 


covers  itself  by  a  simple  expression;  itissUU  nioie 
transient  than  griefs  not  existing  beyond  the  OMiment 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  offiieted  at  the  lemea* 
brance  of  his  sins;  he  [e  grieved  at  the  consciousness 
of  his  falltbillty  and  proneness  to  errour:  he  Js  eorrm 
for  the  faults  which  he  has  committed. 

JSMietion  k  allayed; 
aoothed. 


grief  Bubaidea;  ssrvw.ls 


I. the  season  of  ^fktion  prayer  aflbrds  the  best  |  had  occasion  to  grieve  for 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

OrievOf  V.  AJgUeUon ;  moum.  like  moe*  and  murmur. 
is  probably  but  an  imitation  of  the  sound  which  is  pro- 
duced by  pain. 

To  grieve  Is  the  general  term ;  mourn  tbe  partieolar 

rm.  To  grieve^  in  its  limited  sense,  la  an  iawaitf 
act;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act:  the  grief  Hon  alto- 
gether In  the  mind;  the  wumming  displays  iiself  by 
some  outward  mark.  A  man  ^>«c«  lor  his  sins;  be 
moume  for  the  losa  of  his  friends.  One griovee  for  that 
which  Immediately  concerns  one*s  self; 

Achates^  the  companion  of  his  breast, 
•    Goes  gneeing  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares  oppies^4 

Drvakm. 
One  mourns  for  that  which  concerns  othen ; 

My  brother's  friends  and  daughters  lea  behind. 

False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind ; 

For  this  I  mourn  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  lo  pJease: 

POPB. 

One  grieoee  over  the  loss  of  proper^ ;  one  mouma  tba 
fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Oriete  Is  the  act  of  an  individual ;  mowm  may  be 
the  common  act  of  manv ;  a  nation  moume,  ibm^h  ft 
does  not  jrrieee,  for  a  publkJc  calamity.  To  grieve  ia 
applicable  to  domestick  troubles :  si«»m  may  refer  lo 
publick  or  private  ills.  Every  good  Frenchman  haa 
'      '     loss  of  thai  which  te 
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hnmemardy  dear  to  Iilmreir,  and  lo  mourn  over  the 
Bilsftirtiini's;  wliich  have  ovenvlieliiied  his  country. 

Grieve  niiH  weum  are  tieriuaneiit  sentiments;  la- 
ment (v.  Tv  bewat'l)  is  a  irapsiiory  reeling:  tlie  former 
priNluced  by  substantial  causes,  wliich  come  liome  to 
Uie  feelings:  ilie  latter  revpects  thinesof  a  more  par- 
tial, oftentiniea  of  a  more  remote  and  indideretii,  na- 
ture. A  real  widow  mourns  ad  tlie  remainder  of  her 
days  for  Uic  kiss  of  her  husband ;  we  lament  a  tiling 
to-day  wiiicli  we  may  forg«u  tn-monrow.  Mourn  and 
Uuneul  are  botli  expressed  by  some  outward  sign :  but 
the  former  is  composed  and  free  from  all  noise ;  tlie 
latter  displays  itself  either  In  cries  or  simple  words; 

80  close  in  poplar  shades,  Iter  children  gone, 

Tlie  motiier  uiglitingale  Umenta  aioue.— Drydkk. 
In  the  moment  of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the 
mind  is  at  its  height,  it  may  brealc  out  into  loud  iomenta- 
tioH  ;  but  commonly  gritting  aiid  mowming  commence 
when  lamentaiion  ceases. 

As  epithets,  griooouty  mournful^  and  lamenttAU 
bave  a  similar  distinction.  Wliat  presses  hard  on 
persons,  tlieir  property,  connexions,  and  circumstances, 
it  grievous;  what  touches  tlie  tender  feelings,  and 
fears  asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is 
mowntful;  whatever  excites  a  painful  sensation  in  our 
minds  is  lamentable.  Famine  is  a  grievous  calamity 
for  a  nation  ;  the  violent  separation  of  friends  by  death 
is  a  mournful  event  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so 
for  tliose  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  tlie  fulness 
of  expectation ;  tlie  ignorance  which  some  persons 
discover  even  in  tJie  present  cultivated  state  of  society 
Is  truly  lamentable.  Grievous  misfortunes  come  but 
seldom,  although  they  sometimes  Ibll  tliickly  on  an 
individual ;  a  mournful  tale  excites  our  pity  from  the 
persuasion  of  its  veraeity ;  but  lamnUabU  stories  are 
oAen  fabricated  for  sinister  purposes. 

GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

Grievaneey  from  the  Latin  grams,  heavy  or  burden- 
some. Implies  that  which  lies  heavy  at  heart ;  kard- 
skip,  from  the  adjective  hard,  denotes  that  which 
pfeeses  or  bean  vloieiiUy  on  the  person. 

Oriovanee  is  in  general  taken  for  that  which  Is  done 
by  another  to  grieve  or  distress:  hardship  is  a  iiar- 
cicular  Itind  of  grievanu^  that  presses  upon  indlvl- 
duabu  Tliere  are  national  grievomees,  though  not 
national  hardships. 

An  infraction  of  one*s  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or 
oppression,  are  grievances  to  those  who  are  exposed 
lo  tliem,  wliother  as  hidividuab  or  bodies  of  men :  an 
unequal  distribution  of  labour,  a  partial  Indulgence  of 
one  to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute  the  hard- 
ship. A  woislu  of  taxes  levied  by  an  unthinking  go- 
vcmnient,  wiU  be  esteemed  a  grievance;  the  portiallty 
and  caprice  of  tax-gatherers  or  subordinates  In  office 
In  making  it  fail  with  unequal  weight  upon.  parUcular 
peraiMis  will  be  reganled  as  a  peculiar  hardship*  Men 
seek  a  redress  of  their  grievances  from  some  higher 
power  than  tliat  by  wTilcli  they  are  afflicted :  Uiey 
endure  tlieir  hardships  until  an  opportunity  oflfeis  of 
getting  thcin  removed  ;  Mt  Is  lietter  private  men  should 
have  Bitroe  iiijiiiitlce  done  them,  than  a  publick  grieo- 
mmcs  sliould  not  be  redrersed.  This  Is  usually  pleaded 
in  defence  of  all  those  hardships  which  fall  on  nar- 
llcular  |iersoiis,ln  particular  (tccaslons  wliich  could  not 
be  foreseen  when  the  law  was  made.'— SnicTAToa. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

Complain,  In  French  complaindre  or  j»/aMM«r«,  Latin 
ptango  10  beat  tlie  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek 
irX^yw  t»  bi;ai,  lament,  v.  To  bewail;  regret,  coni- 
pinitMlci!  of  re  privative  migratus  grateful,  sigtiifles 
to  have  a  feeliucthe  rever«e  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dlsMWlsOictton ;  lamenta- 
Uon  HMtst  of  regret ;  regret  most  of  pain.  Complaint 
Is  exi»rc!«ed  verbally ;  lamnaation  ehlier  by  words  or 
mnw;  regret  may  be  felt  wiUioul  being  expressed. 
Complaint  is  made  of  pcraimal  grievances:  laments- 
IMK  and  regret  may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
well  as  ournrlvcs.  We  complain  of  our  III  health,  of 
mir  liieonwnleneeH,  or  of  truublesome  circumstances ; 
sre  Uimmt  our  inability  to  serve  another :  we  regret 
llie  altsencc  of  one  wlmm  we  tove.  SelAsh  people 
hM«  lite  most  to  complain  of,  as  ihey  demand  the  most 
u£  oiben,  and  am  most  ttabls  to  be  disappointed; 


anxious  people  are  the  most  liaUe  to  lament,  as  they 
feel  every  thing  strongly ;  tlie  best  regulated  mind  may 
have  occasion  to  rf/rst  some  circumstances  ^'hiciigiva 
pain  to  tlie  tender  alfections  of  tlie  heart. 

The  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been  tiie  tiieme  of 
moralists  in  all  ages;  it  has  always  been  reganled 
as  the  author  and  maguifler  of  evils ;  it  dwells  on 
little  things  until  they  become  great ;  'We  all  of  us  om- 
vlain  of  Die  shortness  of  tUne,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet 
have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.* — 
AoMSON.  Lamentations  are  not  wiser  tiiough  more 
excusable,  especially  if  we  lament  over  the  mislbrtunes 
of  others;  '  Surely  to  dread  tlie  Aiture  is  more  rea- 
sonable tlian  to  lawunt  Uie  past/— Johnson.  Hegrei 
is  frequently  tender,  and  always  moderate;  hence  it  is 
aitowabie  to  mortals  wlio  are  encompassed  with  trou- 
bles to  indulge  In  regret ;  *  Regret  is  useful  and  vir- 
tuous when  it  tends  to  tlie  amendment  of  life.'-^OHR- 
soN .  We  may  complain  w  itliout  any  causOi  and  lament 
beyond  what  the  cause  requires;  but  regret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cause,  and  iM>t  exceed 
tlie  cause  in  degree.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  man  lo 
complain  of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament  over  tlie 
errours  and  misfortunes  of  his  youth ;  but  he  can  never 
look  back  upon  mispent  time  witliout  sincere  regreL 


TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINE. 

Complain,  v.  To  complain;  murmur,  In  German 
murmeln,  conveys  btitli  In  sound  and  in  sense  tlie  Idea 
of  dissatisfaction ;  rqtine  is  compounded  of  re  and  pins^ 
from  tiie  English  pain,  Latin  pana  punishment,  and 
tlie  Greek  ircira  hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into  pain. 

The  idea  of  expresshig  displeasure  or  dissarlsfaction 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Complaint  Is  not  so  loud 
as  murmurmg,  but  more  so  than  repining. 

We  complain  or  murmur  by  some  audible  method ; 
we  may  repine  secretly.  Complaints  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  murmurs  and  repinings  are 
often  addressed  only  to  one's  self.  Complaints  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  they  flow ;  sivnnarni^s  are 
a  species  of  complaints  made  only  of  that  winch  Is 
done  by  others  lor  our  inconvenience;  when  used  in 
relaiton  to  persona,  complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superiour ; 
SMirai«rtH#  that  of  an  Inferkmr;  repiatit^  is  always 
used  in  relatkm  to  the  general  disposition  of  tilings. 
When  tlie  conduct  of  another  offends,  it  calls  (or 
complaint;  when  a  superiour  aggrieves  by  the  impo- 
sition of  what  is  burdensome,  it  occasions  murmuring 
on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved ;  when  disappointments 
arrive,  or  ambition  is  thwarted,  men  r^iiM  at  their 
destiny. 

ComplainU  and  antrstars  may  be  made  upon  every 
trivial  occasion ;  repinings  only  on  maUers  of  moment 
ComplainU,  especially  such  as  respect  one's  self,  are 
at  best  but  the  oflbpring  of  an  uneasy  mind ;  they 
betray  great  weakness,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed ; 
murmurs  are  culpable :  they  violate  tlie  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superioura;  tlmse  who  sutrsiMr  have 
seldom  substantial  giounds  (or  murmuring ;  repinings 
are  siiiAil,  they  arraign  ilie  wisdom  and  the  goodness 
of  an  inflnltely  wise  and  good  Being.  It  will  be  difficult, 
by  tlie  aid  of  philosophy,  lo  endure  much  pain  witliout 
complaining;  rellgk>n  only  can  arm  the  soul  against 
all  the  ills  of  life; 

I  Ml  notcMip/atii; 

Children  and  cowards  rail  at  their  misfortunes. 

Trafp. 
The  rebellious  Israelites  were  frequently  guilty  of 
sfiiraittrm/«,  not  only  against  Moses,  but  even  against 
their  Almlfhty  Deliveier, notwithstanding  the  repeated 
manifestations  of  his  goodness  and  power ; 

Yet,  O  my  soul !  thy  rising  murmurs  stay, 
Nnrdar^  th'  ALLWISE  DISPOSER  toarraigns 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree, 
With  Impious  grief  ea8i^<am.—LTTTurroN. 

A  want  of  confidence  In  God  Is  the  only  cause  of 
repinings;  he  who  sees  Uie  hand  of  God  in  all  thiofi 


Would  all  the  deitl«s  of  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  gkwmylhnnderer  might  repins; 
Bole  should  he  dt,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend. 
And  ise  Ms  Trojans  to  tlie  shades  descend— nisa.  - 
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TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT,  DEPIX>R£. 

Bewail  It  oOBpounded  of  be  and  waif,  whfch  b 
probably  connected  with  tbe  word  W0,  signifying  to 
expr«n  forrow;  frem«aii,conipound«d  of  ft«  and  mmx, 
riinMea  to  indicate  grief  witb  motme;  Ument,  in 
French  lamenter,  Latin  l«m«rt«r  or  iaawMiua,  eomce 
probaMv  from  the  Greek  kXaOiia  and  icXeila  to  cry  out 
with  grief;  deplore,  In  Lann  deplore,  i.  e.  d«  and 
pim-o  or  picv*,  algnlilef  to  give  aigns  of  dlitteaB  with 
the  fkce  of  mouth. 

All  theae  tenu  naark  an  expre«lon  of  pain  byaome 
external  algn.  BewuU  la  not  ao  strong  as  bemoan,  but 
atronger  than  Umemt;  bewail  and  bemooM  are  expres- 
alooa  of  unresirained  grief  or  anaulab:  a  wretched 
mother  bewaile  the  km  of  her  child ;  a  penon  in  deep 
distresa  bemoMU  his  hard  fate:  lamentatioH  may  arise 
from  simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  grievances;  a 
aensualist  Imuhu  the  disappointment  of  aoma  ex- 
pected gratifieation. 

BewmU  and  bemooM  are  always  Indecorous,  if  not 
sinful,  expressions  of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
tbe  profession  of  a  Christian ;  they  are  common  among 
fhe  uncuWvated,  who  have  not  a  proper  principle  to 
natrain  the  iaiempeimnce  of  their  feelings.  There  Is 
nothing  temporal  which  to  so  dearlo  any  one  that  he 
ought  to  bewetil  Its  loss :  nor  any  condition  of  things  so 
distressing  or  desperate  as  to  make  a  roan  bemoan  hto 
lot  LoMonUHons  ara  sometimes  aUowaUc;  ttie  mi- 
series of  others,  or  our  own  Infirmities  and  sins,  may 
Justly  be  lamented. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  {oment  ; 
Ihe  former  calis  Ibrth  teara  from  bltteraeas  of  the 
teart; 

The  wounds  ibey  washed,  theU  pious  tears  thev  dMd, 
And  laid  Hong  thair  oan  deplor'd  the  dead^Pors. 

The  latter  exdtea  aery  from  the  warmth  of  feellag ; 
But  let  not  cMef  the  nlghtingi 
deTicatery 


Her  ruin*d  care,  too 
To  hraok  the  harsh 


ly  fram'd 

of  tbecage. 
Thomsom. 


Th^deplorahle  Indicates  despair ;  the  UmaUaUe  marks 
only  pain  or  dlshess. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  hiatanees  of 
poverty,  Ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedneas  combined. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  ofren  UmemteMe 
Instances  of  people  involving  themselves  in  trouble  by 
their  own  imprudence.  A  BeW  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  Is  a  spectacle  truly  do- 
^hrabU.  It  is  Imnentakle  to  see  beggars  putting  on 
all  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obuln 
what  they  ml|^  earn  by  honest  Industry.  Tbe  con- 
dition of  a  dying  man  suffering  under  the  agoniea  of 
an  awakened  conselenoe  to  deplorable;  the  situntion 
of  the  relative  or  friend  who  witnesses  the  agony,  with- 
out  being  able  to  aflbrd  consolation  to  the  sufferer,  to 
truly  lamenUtbU 

TO  OROAN«  MOAN. 
Oroan  and  momm  are  both  an  ooomatopeia,  from  the 
sounds  which  they  express.  Oroan  to  a  deep  sound 
produced  by  hard  breathing:  moon  is  a  plaintive, kmg- 
drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance. 
The  from  proceeds  Involuntarily  as  an  expivasion  of 
severe  pain,  either  of  bodv  or  mind :  the  momn  proceeds 
often  from  the  desire  of  awakening  attention  or  ex- 
cttinx  compassion.  Dying  groano  are  uttered  in  the 
agonies  of  death :  tlie  moone  of  a  wounded  sufferer  are 
•smetlmes  ilie  only  resource  he  has  toft  to  make  lUs 
destitute  case  known ; 

The  plain  ox,  whose  toll, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  llie  land 
With  all  liie  pomp  of  harvest,  sbaU  he  bleed. 
And  struegling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E*en  of  the  clown  he  feeds  1— Thomson. 
The  fair  Alexis  lov*d.  but  loVd  in  vain, 
And  underneath  the  beechen  sirade,  alone. 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  wson 

Drtdbii. 

MOURNFUL,.8AD. 

Moum/jal  stonifies  full  of  what  causes  memming; 
mi  («.  tyaO)  s^nlflas  elUier  a  painful  senthiient,  or 


what  causes  thto  painful  sentlmenL  Tbe  dlflenBoe  tai 
the  sentiment  to  what  constitutes  the  difiference  between 
tlieseepitliets:  the  moumfvl  awakens  tender  and  syin- 
pathetick  feelings:  tbe  ead  oppresses  tlie  spirits  and 
makes  one  heavy  at  lieart ;  a  mammfnl  tale  onanaias 
an  account  of  oibecs'  distresses ; 

Uponhtoton^ 

BhaU  be  engravM  tbe  sack  of  Orleans ; 

Th«  treacherous  manner  of  lito  moarMl  death. 

«  BHAKSKAaX. 

A  ead  story  contains  an  account  of  one*s  own  distress; 

How  ead  a  sight  to  human  baptriness 

To  those  wliose  tliottgbtocan  pierce  beyond  an  hoar! 

Yocifo. 
A  menrnfnl  event  befells  our  friends  and  i;ehitives ;  a 
ead  misfortune  befaJto  ourselves.  Selltoh  peoiile  find 
nothing  mowmfid,  but  many  things  ead:  tender-heaned 
people  are  always  affected  by  what  to  m»wrnfai,  and 
are  less  troubled  about  what  to  ead. 


DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 
DnU  may  probably  come  from  the  Latin  d^Ur,  ^ 
nUying  generally  that  which  takes  off  from  Uie  bright- 
nesB,  vivacity,  or  perfection  of  any  Udng ;  gloomy, 
from  the  German  glnmm.  muddy,  signifies  lite  same  as 
tarnished ;  ead  to  probably  connected  with  siuufe,  to 
Imply  obscurity,  which  to  most  suitable  to  aoriow ; 
diem^ly  compounded  at  die  and  siai  or  malw,  signifies 
very  evil. 

When  applied  lo  natural  objecto  they  denote  the 
want  ofnecesaary  light :  in  this  sense  metals  are  mon 
or  less  dtttf  according  as  tliey  are  stained  with  dirt : 
the  weather  la  eiilier  daU  or  gloomy  in  dillerent  de- 
grees; tliat  to,  dull  when  the  sun  to  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  tl>e  atmosphere  to  darkened 
by  fogs  or  tliick  clouds.     A  room  to  AtU,  gloomjh  or 
diemal,  according  to  clrcumsiances:   It  to  dull  if  the 
usual  quantity  of  light  and  sound  be  wanting ;  it  ii 
gloomy  if  the  darkness  aiul  stillness  be  very  coosider- 
abto;  ii  to  diemal  If  it  be  deprived  of  every  convesi- 
enoe  that  fito  It  for  a  habitation ;  In  tlitoaenae  a  dun- 
geon to  a  diemal  abode ;  '  VVIiile  man  to  a  retainer  to 
Uie  elements  and  a  soioumer  In  tlis  body,  it  (the  sooli 
must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quickness  and  spl 
rituality  to  the  dvhuee  of  ks  veliicle.*-  " 
Achilles*  wratli,  to  GreeM  tlte  direful  I, 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  h«av*nly  goddcas,  sliig: 
That  wrath  which  huri'd  to  Pluto's  gUomp  leigB 
The  souto  of  mighty  chiefs  untluiely  slaln.~Pop«. 
For  nine  Ions  nlghto,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres  thick  flaming  sliot  a  diemal  gtarc— Pore. 
Sad  to  not  applied  so  much  to  sensible  as  nwral  ob- 
jecto. In  which  sense  tlie  dtotrensing  events  of  hunuui 
life,  as  tlie  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  eliild,  to  Justly  deno* 
miaaied  sad;  '  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  splinter  no- 
happily  tiirust  Into  iito  eye  at  a  solemn  Justing,  was  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  a  eetd  but  very  accidental  i     '  ' 
-"South. 

In  regard  to  tlie  frame  of  mind  which  to  i 
by  these  terms,  it  will  be  easily  pcrcelvvd  frnn  the 
above  ex|ilaiiatlon.  As  sligiil  circuuKtancca  pnidnoa 
dulnese,  any  cimuge,  liowevcr  small.  In  tbe  usual  flow 
of  spirits  may  be  termed  dnU; 

So  duU,  so  dead  in  look,  so  wo-bcgone. 

SHAKSrStoRI. 

Oloom.  weighs  lieavy  on  tlie  mind,  and  gives  a  turn  to  lbs 

reflections  nml  the  Imagittation :  dvspondii^  tiuMigfatt 

of  futurity  will  spread  a  gleom  over  every  mlier  ob> 

Ject;  t  Neglect  spruads  gloewunese  u|ion  their  humour, 

and  makes  them  grow  sullen  and  unoonveisable.'— 

CoLLiBii.    The  word  diemal  to  achlom  used  except  ai 

an  epithet  to  external  objects.     Sadnees  Indicates  a 

wounded  state  of  tlio  lieort ;  filings  of  unmixed  patn; 

Six  brave  comitanloms  from  each  ship  we  lost; 

Whh  sails  ontsprend  we  fly  the  unequal  strife, 

Sad  for  their  losa,  but  Joyftil  of  our  life.-  ^ 


GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 

OUem  has  Itt  source  intemnlly,  ond  to  often  tai 
dependent  of  outward  circiimslanees;  Asavlaanr  to  i 
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WMflil  vpon  th6  tpirltSi  pndncMl  by  a  fomgn 
tiM  Ibrmer  beioagt  to  tbs  eowtltotlon ;  the  latter  !• 
oecMloiuJ.  People  of  a  melanelKily  habit  have  a  par- 
ticular gU»m  banging  over  their  mlndi  which  pervades 
all  their  thoagbti ;  tboee  who  loflbr  aiider  levere  diaap- 
polntnients  for  the  pment,  and  liave  gioomf  proepecte 
for  the  ftitnre,  may  be  expected  to  be  ksavf  at  heart ; 
we  nay  aoiiietimeB  dispel  the  gUom  of  the  mliid  bv 
tiie  forae  of  reflection,  particularly  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gloua  contemplation :  Ammmm  of  spirite  la  hnlf  a 
temporary  thing,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  vivacity  or 
Kghinesi  of  mind  when  the  premure  of  the  moment 
has  eubiided ;  '  If  we  consider  the  ftequent  lelieA  we 
Mcelve  from  iangfaler,  and  bow  often  it  braaka  the 
gi90m  which  Is  apt  to  depren  the  mind,  one  woald 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  io  great  a  pleasure 
of  life.*— Addison.  *  Worldly  proeperi^  flattens  as  lifh 
descends.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerAil 
■piriu  and  high  hopea,  begins  to  loolt  back  with  hemri- 
ns$s  on  the  days  or  former  years.*~Bi.AUi. 

GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  HOR08E,  BPLENETICK. 
All  these  terma  denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse 
of  easy  or  happy:  gloom$  lies  ellher  In  the  general 
constitution  or  the  partteular  frame  of  the  mind ;  Mi- 
Un  lies  in  the  temper:  a  man  of  a  /toMif  dlspoaltlon 
Is  an  hivduntary  agent;  It  Is  his  mismtnne,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable :  the  rattsa  man 
yldda  to  his  evil  humours ;  mdltnnMt  is  his  fkult,  and 
renders  him  oflensive.  The  gloomf  man  diatressea 
btmaelf  moat ;  Ms  palna  ara  all  hia  own:  the  anlUn 
man  has  a  great  share  of  discontent  In  his  oompoeitlon ; 
be  charges  nls  soflbrlnn  upon  otbeta,  and  makes  them 
aaflhr  In  common  with  himadf.  A  man  may  be  ren- 
dered gloomf  for  a  time  by  the  Influence  of  particular 
eitcumstanees ;  but  tuUemutM  creates  pains  for  itself 
when  all  eitemal  dreumstanoea  of  a  palnftil  natura 
are  wanting ; 

TV  unwilling  heralds  aa  their  lord*s  eommaads, 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sand* ; 
Arriv'd,  the  hero  tai  hia  tent  they  And, 
With  glotimg  aapect,  on  his  arm  recUn'd.—Pora. 
At  Ihia  they  ceased ;  the  stem  debate  expired: 
The  chiefs  in  tiMn  maJesQr  retlr'd.~PopK. 
AiitoMiMtf  and  ««rs«MMf«  are  both  the  Inbereat 
proDertlei  of  the  temper ;  but  the  former  diaoovem 
ItMif  la  those  who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  In 
thoae  who  have  to  conmiand :  ra/{«aaw«  therefore  be- 
trays Itself  mostly  In  early  Hfe;  mtrowmut  is  the 
peculiar  eharacteristick  of  ace ;  *  The  maron  phlloao- 
pher  is  ao  much  afiected  by  theaa  and  aome  oUier  au- 
thorities,  that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his  Aland,  and 
desires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when  he  went  to 
Ma  next  ball.'— Budobll.     The  raUen  person  has 
aaoy  tended  hardahips  to  endure  fhrni  the  control  of 
Mhen;  the  swtsm  person  causes  others  Io  endure 
■Mny  real  bardabtpa,  bf  keeping  them  under  too  aevere 
a  controL    SmiltnaktM  shows  itaelf  moativ  by  an  un* 
aeemly  reserve ;  mersMiiestf  diows  ilsdf  bv  the  hard- 
ness of  the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice. 
«Mllca«M«  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle,  that  leads 
mora  or  less  lolnaeilon ;  sMr«««Ms«  Is  a  harsh  fedlnc , 
that  Is  not  contented  wkh  exacting  obedfance  ualess  it 


MaT—9nu9  \M  a  defect  of  the  temper;  but  jylca. 
Hob:  mi«n,  is  a  defect  la  the  heart:  the  one  betraya 
Msdf  la  behaviour,  the  other  more  In  conduct.  A 
wtfTSM  man  is  an  un|rfeasant  companion ;  a  tpUnUiek 
man  Is  a  bad  member  of  society :  the  former  la  111- 
natured  to  thoae  about  him,  the  latter  la  lll-buoioured 
with  all  the  world.  Jfortgenut  vents  llndf  In  tem- 
porary expressiona:  spleen  indulgea  itadf  in  perpetual 
Uuemeaa  of  expreaalon :  *  WhUe  In  that  wpUnelieh 
nood,  we  amuaed  ounelves  in  a  sour  critical  specula- 
tion of  which  we  ooradves  were  the  oUecis,  a  fow 
Btonths  eflbcied  a  total  change  In  our  variable  nlfaMls.* 
— Btraxa. 


PITBOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  Rl/EFITL. 


xsc 


or  foil  of  rut,  fhm  the  German  rtum  to 
ladleaava  of  much  sorrow 


In  aenae  of  tbeae  wuida  one  to  ia- 
othcr  is  obvious  from  the  above  explanation :  ftutrng 
is  applicable  to  one's  external  exprcasioa  of  bodily  or 
mental  pain ;  a  child  makes  piteous  lanieataiioos  when 
it  suflbrs  for  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way ; 

With  pend*rous  cluba 
As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  puah 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain  and  yittous  bray. 
He  Utya  then  qaivering  oa  th'  easaaguin'd  plain. 
Taoasom 
DtUfml  applies  to  those  sounds  which  convey  the  idea 
of  pala ;  there  Is  something  d»Uful  In  the  tolling  of  a 
(taneral  bell,  or  in  the  sound  of  a  mufllsd  drum ; 
Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  dtUfml  eiy^— Davvaa. 
Wojul  applies  to  the  drcuaMtancea  and  dtaationa  of 
men ;  a  aoeoe  is  vofml  in  which  we  witness  a  lam 
fomily  of  young  children  sufiiiring  under  the  compli- 
cated borroura  of  sickness  and  want;  'A  brutish 
temptation  made  Samson,  ftom  a  Judge  of  Israel,  a 
W0/W  judgement  upon  it«'— Soura.  RuMfuL  applies  to 
the  outward  indications  of  Inward  sorrow  depicted 
In  the  looks  or  countenance.    The  tann  Is  eomoioaly 
applied  to  the  aorrowa  which  apriag  ftom  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  hnaalnatloo,  and  haa  therefore  acquired  a 
aomewhat  ludicrous  acceptation;  hence  we  find  la 
Don  auisote,  the  knight  of  the  rueful  oountmaaaa 
introduced.    The  term  la  however  uaed  in  poetry  la  a 
oerious  aenae ; 

Cocytus  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  ra^/ai  streaoL— IfiLToa. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  BOBDID. 
The  moral  application  of  these  terma  to  tha  eharaa* 
teis  of  men,  la  thdr  tranaactiona  with  each  other.  Is 
what  constitutes  their  common  dgnification.  What 
ever  a  man  does  in  common  with  those  below  him  Is 
■Moa;  it  evinces  a  temper  that  is  prone  to  sink  rather 
than  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  sodety :  whatever  makes 
him  an  <  * "  ■  '  " 
for  hia  sunlc 

ever  makes  Mm  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 
op  the  dross  and  filUi  of  the  earth,  la  tordid,  from  the 
Latin  tardea  to  be  filthy  and  nasty.    MtoMuta  is  hi 

E -cases  only  rdadvely  bad  as  it  respects  the  dia- 
of  our  property:  for  instance,  what  is  m«a«afsj 
e,  might  be  cenerodty  or  prudence  In  another: 
the  due  estimate  of  circumstances  is  allowable  in  all, 
but  it  Is  fli«aiiiut»«for  any  one  to  attempt  to  save,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  that  which  he  can  conveniently 
aiiord  either  to  give  or  pay :  hence  an  undue  spirit  of 
seeking  gain  or  advantage  for  one's  adf  to  the  detri- 
ment 01  others,  la  denominated  a  sicoa  temper:  ot 
Ihia  temper  the  world  aflbrda  such  abundant  exampleai 
that  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  specify  any 
particidari,  or  else  I  would  say  it  is  mean  in  iboae  who 
keep  aervanta,  to  want  to  deprive  them  of  any  fair 
of  emolument:  it  la  sMm  for  ladies  in  thdr 


rise  in  uie  scwe  oi  socieiy :  wnamver  maaea 
I  object  of  pity,  and  conaeanently  of  contempt 
sunken  character,  makes  nhn  pitiful:  what 
ikea  Mm  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 


carriages,  and  attended  by  their  livery  servants,  la 
take  up  the  time  of  a  tradesman  by  barterina  with  btan 
about  sixpences  or  shillings  in  the  price  of  hk  articles. 
It  is  meam  for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himaelf  which, 
according  to  his  drcumltaneos,  he  might  get  aoother  lo 
do  for  him; 

Can  you  Imagine  I  so  aisaa  coold  prova^ 
Tb  save  my  life  by  ehaaghig  of  my  love  t 

DataSR. 
Pi*<(fUae#s  goes  forther  than  memnnt:  It  ia  not 
merdy  that  which  degrade^  but  unmana  the  person; 
it  Is  that  which  is  bad  as  well  as  low:  when  the  f 
of  evil  or  the  love  of  gain  prompts  a 
his  character  and  forfafi  his  veracity  he 


tosacriflca 
truly 
pitiful :  Bllfleld  In  Tom  Jones  Is  the  character  whom 


all  proMnince  lo  be  pitiful;  *The  lews  tdl  us  of  a 
two-fold  Headah,  a  vile  and  moat  pittful  fetch,  la- 
vented  only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  anawer.*— 
Pbidkavx.  BmrdidmeM  la  peculiarly  applicable  la 
one's  love  of  gain :  althoogh  of  a  oiore  oorrupt,  y«l 
It  is  not  of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  former: 
the  »9rdU  man  does  not  deal  in  trifles  Ilka  the  sisaa 
man;  and  has  nothing  so  km  and  vMona  In  Mm  aa 
the  a^lMil  man.  A  continual  haMt  of  letthig  monay 
win  engender  a  sor«i(  love  of  It  in  the  human  miad| 
but  nothing  short  of  a  radically  oontem|Kibleebaracta» 
laada  a  man  to  bt  yjtiftel.   A  aisaa  aiaa  la  though 
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/  6f:  a  fU^  mail  blield  In  profound  Gontempt : 
a  gmrdid  maa  la  hated.  Meamnus  descends  to  tbat 
wUeb  U  insif  nlfieaat  and  worthless ; 

Nature,  I  thought,  perform'd  too  suan  a  part, 
Forming  her  moveinents  to  the  rules  of  art. 


PitifMhu»»  ainka  Into  that  which  Is  despicable; 
*  Those  men  who  gi? e  themselves  aira  of  bravery  on 
Mtfeating  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  behave 
the  most  pit^uUf  In  their  own.'— RxcHAansoN.  Sor- 
iUmest  contaminates  the  mind  with  wliat  Is  foul ;  *■  It 
Is  Btranae,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore  waaalways 
splendid,  that  It  Is  now  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  idl- 
^n,  and  to  make  It  low  and  #0rdtd.*— South. 
This  my  assertion  proves,  he  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  «srdid,  who  lefUasa  gold. 

Dbhham. 

80R&T,  OBIEVED,  HUBT. 

80ny  and  grimd  are  epithets  somewhat  dlArlng 
ftom  their  prlroitlves  tomtt  and  fritf  («.  4£Ucii9n)i 
Inasmuch  «a  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjecta. 
We  speak  of  being  «#rr|r  for  any  thing,  however 
tflvial,  which  concema  ouroelves; 


The  ass,  appioachlog  next,  eonAs 
That  In  his  bean  he  lov'd  a  >eat ; 
One  fkult  he  hath.  Is  torrf  for  *t, 
Hifoaxa  are  half  a  foot  too  short.— Swirr. 
We  are  commonly  jrisved  for  that  which  concenw 


The  mimick  ape  becan  to  chatter, 

ea  hb  name  beapaUer; 


He  saw,  and  be  was  grieved  to  see 't. 


How  evil  tongues  I 

i  he  was /rt«v*d  to  see 't. 

His  seal  was  sometimes  indiscreet.— bwvt. 
I  am  S9rrf  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  me;  I  am  rrintd  tbat  it  b  not  in  my 
power  to  aerve  a  fHend  who  stands  in  need.    Both 
these  terms  respect  only  that  which  we  do  ourselves 


kmrt  (a.  T»  diipUate  and  TV  injure)  respecu  that 
which  b  done  to  us,  denoting  a  painrul  feeling  from 
kurt  or  wounded  (tellnp ;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 


with  dbrespect ;  *No  man  is  hurt,  at  least  few  are  so, 
by  bearing  hb  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthy  maa.'— 
Blum, 

UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRBTCBED. 

CUa^py  is  Uterallv  not  to  be  happy ;  this  b  the 
negative  oondlilon  of  many  who  might  be  happy  if 
thqr  pleased.  MiatrabU^  from  migereor  to  pity,  vig- 
nlflea  to  deserve  pity,  which  b  lo  be  positively  and 
extremely  unkamj  this  is  the  kx  only  of  a  com- 
paratively few.  Wrgteked,  from  our  word  wreeir,  the 
Saxon  wreecu  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast 
away  or  abandoned;  that  b,  particolariy  nugeraiU^ 
which  b  the  kvt  of  atiH  fewer.  As  happiness  lies  pro- 
perly in  the  mind,  unMappf  b  taken  in  the  proper 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feelings^  but 
b  flguretivetv  extended  to  the  outward  ctrcumsunces 
which  occasion  the  palnrot  feelinp;  we  lead  an  un- 
JUuvv  life,  or  are  in  an  wtkappf  condition :  as  that 
which  excites  the  compassion  ofothera  must  be  ex- 
lamai,  and  the  state  of  abandonment  most  of  itself  be 
an  outward  state,  miggra^U  and  wretdud  are  properly 

Spiled  to  the  outward  circumstances  whicb  cause  the 
in,  and  Improperly  lo  thft  pain  whkh  is  occasioned, 
e  can  roea«ire  the  force  of  these  words,  tbat  is  to 
say,  the  degree  of  unkappitugg  which  they  express, 
only  by  tlie  circumstance  which  causes  the  unhappi- 
m$gg.  Unhappjf  b  an  indefinite  term ;  as  we  may  be 
mnkaapf  from  slight  circumstances,  or  from  those 
which  are  ininortant;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  an- 
JUvpy  at  the  loas  of  a  plaything;  a  man  is  nUuippf 
who  leads  a  victous  life :  wtiggrmhlg  and  wrgukgd  are 
more  limltH  In  their  applicatkm:  a  child  cannot  be 
either  mUtrUU  or  wrguhtd;  and  he  who  b  so,  has 
aome  serinoa  cause  either  In  hb  own  mind  or  In  hb 
ctreomsunees  to  maker  him  so:  a  man  is  miggrabU 
who  b  tormented  by  his  eonaeienea;  a  mother  will  be 
mrttdkgd  who  sees  her  child  violently  torn  from  lier. 

The  same  dbtlnction  holds  good  when  taken  to  d»* 
■gnaie  the  outward  drcunatancas  themselves;  he  b 


an  unkg^pf  man  whom  nc»body  Hkes,  and  who  ISkai 
~  '  ^;  every  criminal  Buffering  the  panlahment  of 


hbod 


•  b  an  «m*i^ppy  1 


Such  b  the  fate  mdbstppy  w 

And  such  the  cuiae  eataird  upon  our  kind. 

Rows. 
Tlie  condition  of  the  poor  b  partkalarlv  aiisaraUs  fat 
countries  which  are  not  Uessed  with  the  abundanea 
that  England  enjoys ; 

Thasaaussrus  ara  mora  tlian  may  be  borne. 

SBAKSniAKB. 

Phiiociaiea,  abandoned  by  the  Oreeks  In  the  Island  of 
Lemooa,  a  prey  to  the  most  poianant  grief  and  ilM 
hornmia  of  indigence  and  solitude,  waa  a  wrtukgi 

*T  b  murmur,  dbcontent,  distrust, 
That  makes  you  wrgUkgd.—<3A\. 

ITnJbMy  b  only  appllcaUe  to  that  which  rcapscb 
the  happneas  of  man;  but  migerakU  and  wreukgd 
may  be  said  of  that  which  la  mean  and  worthless  ia  in 
nature;  a  writer  may  be  either  migerabU  or  wrttckgi 
according  to  the  iowness  of  the  measure  at  which  he  b 
rated;  so  likewiae  any  performance  may  be  miggrmkU 
or  wrsidUd,  a  bouae  may  be  auteraUs  or  wrtukgd. 


TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE. 

Embarrags  (v.  DifieuU)  reapecta  a  peraon^a  maoacrs 
or  dreumstaocas;  perpUx  (e.  TV  digtretg)  hb  vtewa 
and  conduct ;  gnioMgU  («.  To  digemgugt)  b  said  of  par> 
ticular  circumstances.  Embarraggmemtg  depend  alio 
gather  on  ourselvra ;  the  want  of  prudence  and  pr^ 
sence  of  mind  are  the  common  caasee:  perpUxitiea 
depend  on  extraneous  cireumslancea  as  wall  as  our- 
selves; extensive  deallnga  with  others  are  mostly  at- 
tended with  perplgziUeg ;  gntoMgUmggUs  ariee  mostly 
fhun  the  evil  designs  of  others. 

That  embarraggeg  which  interrupts  the  even  coaise 
or  progress  of  one's  actions;  'Gervantea  had  ao  muck 
kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  that  however  he  em- 
barraggeg  him  with  absurd  distresses,  he  gives  hha 
so  much  sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  ea* 
teem.'— JoBNsoif.  That  ptrpUxeg  which  Interferes 
with  one's  opialons;  *It  Is  scarcely  possible,  in  tbs 
regularity  and  composure  of  the  present  time,  to  hnafs 
the  tumult  or  absurdity  and  clamour  of  contradictioa 
which  perpltxed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  db* 
torbed  both  publick  and  private  quiet  in  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.*— Johnson.  That  eutamgUg  whkh 
binds  a  person  in  hb  decisions ;  '  I  presume  yon  do  not 
atUmgU  yourself  in  tlie  particular  conlmveraics  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  lA.*— CLAaain>oa.  Peca- 
nlary  dllBcultles  gmbarr^gg^  or  contending  feelinp  pro- 
duce «si^arTa«Mi«ii< :  enntrenr  counseta  or  Interests 
perplex:  law-suits  satait^/e.  Steadiness  of  mind  pre- 
vents embarraggmgnt  in  the  outward  behavkiar. 
Firmness  of  character  Is  reoublte  In  the  midrt  of 
perptexitigg:  caution  most  ba  empkiyed  to  guard 
against  eutetigUmguU* 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sentiment  b  pro 
duced  In  the  mind  by  outward  circumstances  b  eflecbd 
either  by  troubU  (a.  jfJItVetoa),  by  disturbance  (v.  Orw> 
meium)f  or  by  meUgtatien  (e.  To  ineonveniemee). 
IVouble  b  the  most  general  In  Its  application :  we  may 
be  treubled  by  the  want  of  a  thinff,  or  treubUd  by  that 
which  b  unsuitable;  we  are  disturbed  and  «i«lef<ad 
only  by  that  which  actively  troublee.  Pecuniary 
wants  are  the  greatest  treublee  in  life ;  the  perrerse- 
nass  of  servants,  the  Indisposition  or  111  behaviour  of 
children,  are  domestkk  troubUg;  'Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  at  the  sight  of  hb  mother  (In  the 
Elysian  fields).*— Addison.  The  noise  of  childreo 
is  a  dieturbmmee^  and  the  prospect  of  want  dtsfarto 
the  mind.  TVmi^<«  may  be  permanent;  dieturbmsee 
and  melegutiem  are  temporary,  and  both  refer  to  tba 
peace  which  b  destroyed:  a  dtmHance  tvfles  or 
throws  out  of  a  tranquil  ataie;  a  wteteeimiieu  hmdeas 
or  bears  hard  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind:  noba  b 
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«.wt]r8  a  ditharhamf  to  one  who  wiatm  to  think  or 
to  remain  in  quiet; 

No  buxKing  BoandB  iUturb  their  golden  Bleep. 

DHYDXlf. 

Talking,  or  anv  noiae,  is  a  nuUtUUion  to  one  who  Is 
In  an  irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind; 

Both  are  doomed  to  death ; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living. 

Rows. 

TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 

Thcfw  epithets  are  applied  to  the  objeets  which  create 
trvt^le  or  vexation. 

Irksome  is  compounded  of  irk  and  Mine,  from  the 
German  argtr  vexailpn,  which  probably  cornea  from 
tlie  Greek  <^d$ ;  troubUaome  (v.  To  t^gliet)  is  here,  as 
before,  tlie  {tenerick  term ;  irksome  and  vezatioiu  are 
apecies  of  the  troubUsowu :  what  is  troublesome  creates 
either  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  what  b  irksome  creates  a 
mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain ;  and  what  la  vexa- 
tions creates  purely  mental  pain.  What  requires  great 
exertion,  or  a  too  long  contfnued  exertion  or  exertions, 
coupled  with  difiiculties,  Is  troublesome;  in  this  sense 
the  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter  Is  a  trot^leaome 
work  for  the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dicttonary  is  a 
troublesome  labour  to  sonae  writers ; '  The  incursloiu  of 
troublesome  thoughts  are  oflen  violent  and  Importu- 
nate.*—Jonifsoi*.  What  requires  any  exertion  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  make,  or  interrupts  the  quiet 
which  we  particularly  long  fbr,  la  irksome ;  in  this 
sense  giving  and  receiving  of  visits  Is  irksowie  to  some 
penons;  travelling  is  triiwoiR«  to  others ; 

For  not  to  ii^ome  toil,  but  to  delight  he  made  us. 

MiLTOM. 

What  cornea  across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vexatious ;  in  this 
tense  the  loss  of  a  prize  which  we  had  hoped  to  gain 
may  be  vexatious  ; 
The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 
How  vain  is  hope,  and  liow  vexatious  thought 

PftlOR. 

DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 
These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  peraon's  concerns 
In  life ;  but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty  (v.  Diffi- 
culty) of  conducting  a  bu^inea ;  embarrassmsuts  re- 
Mte  to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt ;  and 
trotyls  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  three,  diffi^uUies  expresses  the  least,  and  trou- 
bles the  most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties^  if  npt 
provided  with  ample  means  in  the  outset;  'Young 
Canniiicham  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  and  of  course  experienced 
all  the  dJiffieuUies  that  attend  distressed  situations.'— 
JoHKSOK.  Let  a  man's  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he 
have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business,  he 
will  hardly  keep  hinmdf  free  from  embarrassmeuis ; 
*  Pew  men  would  have  had  reaotulioii  to  write  books 
with  such  embarrassments  (as  Milton  laboured  under).* 
— JoHKSoji.  There  are  no  troublee  so  great  as  those 
which  are  produced  by  pecuniary  difficulties^  which  are 
the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  lo  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man's  mind ;  '  Vlrgirs  sickliness,  studies,  and  the 
troubles  he  met  with,  turned  bis  hair  gray  before  the 
usual  time  '—Walsh. 


DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MELANCHOLY. 

J>9ec(iM.  from  de/teto  to  east  down,  and  depression, 
from  deprndo  to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
lothe  state  of  the  animal  spirits;  mHanekolf^  fVom  the 
Greek  /icXayx^^^  ^'"^^^l^  ^'^  regards  the  state  of  the 
bamonrs  In  general,  or  of  the  particular  humour  called 
tiiebile. 

Dejeetivu  and  depression  are  occasional,  and  depend 
on  outward  circumstances;  meUaukriy  is  permanent, 
and  lies  in  the  constitution.  Depression  Is  but  a  de- 
gree of  Section:  slight  circumstances  may  occasion 
a  dopression;  diolreadflg  events  occasion  a  defeaion  : 
Uw  Mth  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may  be  ezpectied 


to  produce  d^eetion  inpenoiii  of  the  greafetl  aqua 

nimity; 
So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides*  breast, 
Sigtis  followinc  sighs  his  inward  fears  confessed; 
Now  o*er  the  fields  dejected  he  surveys, 
Ftom  tliousand  Trojau  fires  the  mountain  blaae. 

POPI. 

Lively  tempers  are  most  liable  to  depressions ;  '  I  will 
only  deshfe  you  to  alk>w  me  that  Rector  was  in  an  ab- 
solute certainly  of  death,  and  depressed  over  and  abova 
with  the  conscience  of  being  in  an  ill  cause.*— Pupa. 
Melanckoly  is  a  disease  wliich  nothing  but  clear  views 
of  rellgkm  can  possibly  correct ;  '  I  have  read  some- 
where in  the  history  of  auciaaf  Greece,  that  the  women 
of  the  countrv  were  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
meloMekolUt  which  disposed  several  of  them  to  make 
away  with  themselves.*— Addison.  . 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPONDENCY. 

Despair  and  desperation^  from  the  French  desespeir^ 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  the  Latin  speo 
hope,  signifies  the  alKeoce  or  the  annihilation  of^all 
hope ;  despondency-,  from  despond,  in  Latin  despondeOf 
compounded  of  the  privative  <foand  spondeo  to  promise, 
signifies  literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn  manner,  or  cut 
off  from  every  gleam  of  hope. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  prodoeed  bv  the  view  of 
external  circumstances ;  desperation  and  despondency 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  ou  some  ground,  the  latter  are  some- 
times ideal :  despair  lies  mostly  in  reflection ;  deeper^ 
tion  and  despendsney  in  the  feelings ;  the  former  marks 
a  state  of  vehement  and  inipailent  feeling,  the  latter 
that  of  fallen  and  mournful  reeling.  Despair  Is  oftra 
the  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despondency,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  efllects  so  power- 
fbl :  the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment ;  men  of 
an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  Into  a  state  of 
desperation;  a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  Is 
most  liable  to  fall  into  despondency. 

Despair  Interrupts  or  checks  exertion 

Despair  and  grief  distract  my  labMng  mind ; 

Gods !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design*d. 

POPB. 

Desperation  impels  to  greater  exertions;  *  It  may  be 
generally  remarked  of  tlioee  who  squander  what  tliey 
know  their  fortune  is  not  sufiicient  to  alkiw,  ibat  la 
their  most  jovial  moments  there  always  breaks  out 
some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience ;  they  either 
scatter  with  a  wild  desperation,  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevish  anxiety.' — Johnson.  Despondency 
unfits  for  exertion;  'Thomson  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  fauUs;  but  finding 
other  Judges  more  favonrablo,  he  did  not  sufifer  himselr 
to  sink  into  despondence^* — JoHifsoK.  When  a  phy> 
sician  (despair*  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies;  when  asoMier  sees  nothing  but 
death  or  diigrace  before  him,  lie  Is  driven  to  desperet^ 
.tion,  and  redoubles  his  eflbrts;  when  a  tradesman 
sees  before  bim  nothing  but  failure  for  the  prpseot,  and 
want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink  Into  deepondenqf : 
despair  is  Jcstlfiable  tmfkr  as  it  Is  a  rational  calcula 
tion  Into  futurity  from  the  present  appearances:  des 
peration  mar  arise  from  extraordinary  circumstances 
or  the  action  of  strong  passions ;  in  tiie  former  case  It 
is  unavoidaMr,  and  may  serve  to  rescue  from  great 
distress;  in  the  latter  cose  it  is  mostly  attended  with 
fktal  consequences:  despondency  is  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  whkh  nothing  but  a  firm  trust  In  the  goodneat 
of  Providence  can  obviate. 


DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

Desperate  (v.  Despair)  Is  applicable  to  persone  or 
thlnp;  kopeless  to  things  only:  a  person  makes  a 
desperate  effort ;  he  undertakes  a  hopeless  task. 

Desperate,  when  applied  to  tbines,  expresses  mora 
than  hopeless ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  aa 
to  the  attainment  of  good,  the  former  marks  the  absence 
of.  hope  as  to  tlie  removal  of  aa  evil:  a  peiaon  who  Is 
in  n  desperate  condition  is  overwhelmed  with  aaual 
trouble  for  the  piv^nt,  and  the  prospect  of  Its  con- 
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Iliiiiaiiee  Ibr  the  fyitnn;  he  whoM  cue  If  kofpduM  ie 
without  the  proepect  of  eftcting  the  end  be  has  in 
▼iew :  gemeMen  are  ftequently  brought  into  dttptrau 
■Ituatione  when  hereft  of  every  thing  that  might  poo- 
Miy  lenre  to  lighten  the  burdcna  of  their  mlafortunee; 

Before  the  ehipe  a  itftrau  stand  thev  made. 

And  fir'd  the  troops,  and  caird  the  gods  to  aid. 

POPB. 

h  Is  a  hopdes9  nndertaking  to  endeayoar  to  rectaiai 
men  who  have  pfanged  themselves  deep  into  the  laby- 
"iitths  of  vice ; 

Th*  Eneans  wish  In  vain  their  wanted  chief, 
HopOu*  of  flight,  more  kopOeu  of  relief. 

DST9UI. 


HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TEUST,  CONFIDENCE. 
Anticipation  of  futurity  Is  the  commoa  idea  ez- 
prnsed  bv  aU  these  words.  Haps,  in  Gereian  Mm, 
probably  2rom  the  Greek  ^vniai  to  look  at  with  Blea- 
fore,  is  welcome ;  szpectaiivn  (o.  T\>  await)  if  either 
wetaome  or  unwelcome :  we  k»p$  only  for  that  which 
Is  good;  we  ezpeet  the  bad  as  weU  as  the  good.  Ip 
bai  weather  we  A09M  it  will  soon  be  better ;  but  In  a 
bad  season  we  MpeeC  a  bad  harvest,  and  in  a  good 
season  a  good  harvesL  ITef*  is  shnply  a  presentiment; 
it  may  vary  in  ilegree,  more  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  mind  tiian  the  nature  of  the  circumstancei; 
■ome A«f«  where  there  is  no  ground  for  k»pe^  and  othen 
.despair  where  they  might  hop*:  txptetatum  Is  a  con- 
viction that  excludes  doubt  ;*  we  expect  in  proportion 
a*  that  conviction  is  positive :  we  hope  that  which  may 
be  or  can  possibly  be ;  we  ei^ut  that  which  must  be 
or  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  kppee  to  live 
many  yean;  the  old  man  expect*  to  die  in  a  few  years. 
Mepe  u  a  pmcious  gift  to  man ;  it  is  denied  to  no  one 
ander  any  ciicumstances;  it  is  a  solace  in  aflliction, 
and  a  support  nnder  adversity ;  it  throws  a  ray  of  light 
over  the  darkest  scene :  expeetati4m  Is  an  evU  rather 
than  a  good;  whether  we  «zpecl  the  thing  that  Is 
agreeable  or  otherwise,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
thing  but  pain.  Hope  is  fustified  by  the  nature  of  our 
condition;  since  every  thing  Is  changing,  we  have  also 
reason  to  hope  that  a  present  evU,  however  great,  may 
be  tuccecded  by  something  less  severe ; 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all.— Milton. 
Mixpeetatwn  la  oOen  an  act  of  presamntlon,  In  which 
the  mind  outsteps  Itt  own  powers,  and  estimates  the 
future  M  if  it  were  present;  since  every  thing  fUture 
ii  uncertain,  but  death,  there  Is  but  that  one  legitimate 
■ubjeet  of  etpeetation ; 

All  these  within  the  dangeon's  depth  remain. 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting'  paln.~>DRTncN. 

Bepe  may  be  deferred,  but  never  dies;  It  is  a  pleasure 
as  lasting  as  it  is  great :  expectation  Is  swallowed  up  In 
certainty;  k  seldom  leaves  anything  bnt disappohit- 
ncnL 

Truet  (v.  Belirf)  and  confidence  (v.  TV  eo^fide) 
agree  with  hope  In  regard  to  the  objects  anticipated ; 
they  agree  witn  expeetaiion  in  regard  to  the  certainty 
of  the  anticipation :  «xs«etetMn,  tnuU  asd  co^fidonee^ 
when  applied  to  some  future  good,  diflbr  principally  in 
the  grounds  on  which  this  certainty  or  positive  convic- 
tion rests.    Expeetaiiim  springs  either  from  the  cha- 


EvpeotaUon  and  oottfiionee  therefore  are  often  tnom 
ous,  and  mostly  unwarrantable ;  the  latter  still  moM 


ftvquently  than  the  former :  fm^e,  like  kope^  Is  alwaya 
warrantable,  even  though  It  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived. 


If  we  expect  our  IHends  to  assist  us  In  time  of  need. 
It  may  be  a  reasonable  expedatiem,  founded  upoo  theh 
tried  regard  Ibr  us  and  promises  of  assistance ;  or  it 
may  bs  an  extravagant  expectation  founded  upon  oar 
selr-k>ve  and  selfishness :  if  we  tnut  that  an  eminent 
physician  will  cure  us,  it  Is  founded  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  his  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  case ;  if  we 
Imlulge  a  eoeifident  expectation  that  our  performances 
will  meet  with  universal  approbation,  It  Is  founded 
upon  our  vanity  and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  The 
most  modest  man  Is  permitted  to  hope  that  his  endea- 
vours to  plesae  will  not  fell  of  success ;  and  to  fmst  soJ 
fer  In  his  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed  r 
a  prudent  man  will  never  think  himself  authorised  10 
expect  success,  and  still  less  to  be  confident  of  It,  when 
a  thousand  contingencies  may  Intervene  to  defeat  the 
proposed  end. 


TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  rallaace  on  tke  fldctty 

of  another,,  but  eei^/U*,  in  Latin  eo^fUoy  comfionBded 

of  esa  and  fidot  slgniiyiag  to  place  a  trust  In  a  peisea, 

is  to  (rvst  (o.  J^elKf)  as  the  species  10  the  r 


racter  of  the  rndlvidnal  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  is  the  labject  of  anticipation :  la  the  former  it 
Is  a  decblon ;  in  the  latter  a  rational  conclusion :  truet 
springs  aiiogether  from  a  view  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  event,  and  Is  an  inference  or  con- 
clusion of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole ; 
Our  eoutttry's  gods,  hi  whom  oar  truet  we  plaoe. 

Drtdsk. 
Cei^Uouu  arises  more  from  the  temper  of  the  mhid, 
than  Oom  the  nature  of  the  object ;  It  Is  rather  an  In- 
■antaoeous  declsloo  than  a  rational  oonchislon ; 
Hta  pride 
Bumbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  fer  beneath 
His  ote^Ueuce  to  equal  God  In  pow^r.^lliiffoli. 


♦See 

Zaveirioht 


'^HoAittDf ,  Brwaitm,  VaitnaeD, 


always  truet  when  we  sei|^,  but 
We  coi^ido  to  a  peieon  that  which  Is  of  the  greaMt 
imporunce  to  ourselves ;  we  tnut  to  him  wnenefer 
we  rest  on  his  wopd  for  any  thing.  We  need  rely  oo^ 
on  a  person's  fntegrlty  when  we  tntet  to  him,  but  we 
rely  also  on  his  abilities  aad  mental  qualiflcattans 
when  we  place  eoi^^UniM/  it  Is  an  extraordinary  truet, 
founded  on  a  powerfViI  conviction  In  a  person's  fevoor. 

Confidence  frequently  supposes  somethiag  sooei  as 
wen  as  personal ;  truet  respects  only  the  peiaooal  tai- 
terest.  A  khig  confidee  In  his  mintateis  and  genetali 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and  the  admlnistrs- 
tion  of  the  laws ;  one  friend  confidee  in  nnotber  wha 
he  discloses  tc  him  all  his  private  concerns:  a  mer- 
chant Crarfs  to  his  clerks  when  he  emptoys  them  hi 
his  businem ;  individuals  truet  each  other  with  pot- 
tions  of  their  property ; 

Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  rontnal  trast, 

A  confidonce  of  one  another's  truth.— SotmnBU. 
Henoe,  eredit 

And  pttblkk  tnut  *twixt  man  and  man  are  brokca. 

EOWB. 

A  breach  of  tnut  evinces  a  want  of  that  ooounea 
principle  which  ke<>ps  human  socle^  together;  but  a 
breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  wdinaiy  dnw 
of  baeeness  and  depravity. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  POSITIVB. 
On^deni,  from  confide  (e.  To  confide),  marks  the 
temper  of  confidinf  in  one's  self;  dogmaticolj  from 
dogma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of 
dealing  in  unqualified  amertions ;  pssiCtM,  in  Lada 
poeitivue^  from  poeitue^  signifies  fixed  to  a  poinL 

The  first  two  of  these  words  denote  an  nabitnal  or 
permanent  state  of  mind ;  the  latter  either  a  partial  or 
an  habitual  temper.  There  Is  much  of  coi^denee  la 
dogmatiem  and  poeUivitf,  but  It  expresses  more  thaa 
either.  Gn^/ldeaes  Implies  a  general  reliance  on  ooe^ 
abilities  in  whatever  we  undertake:  dogmatiom  Im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  poeitivitg 
a  reliance  on  the  troth  of  our  assertions.  A  eomfiieat 
man  is  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  Issure  of  sucoeedisf , 
a  degmalical  man  Is  always  ready  to  speak,  as  he  hi 
sure  of  being  heard ;  a  pontive  man  is  determined  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  Ii  convinced  ikal 
he  has  made  no  mistake. 

Confidence  is  opposed  to  dMdenea :  degutatiem  to 
skepticism ;  sostttecty  to  hesitation.  A  cim^dssf  man 
mostly  fells  tor  want  of  using  the  nsceaeaiy  means  to 
aneure  sucoem;  'People  fo«et  how  little  tt  Is  that 
they  know  and  how  much  less  It  Is  that  they  eaa  dik 
when  they  grow  confident  upon  any  present  stem  01 
things.'— Soim.  A  dogmaticol  tma  ia  meHiy  la 
errour,  because  he  substitatcs  his  own  paiHal  opinkias 
Ibr  such  as  are  established ;  *  If  yon  are  neither  deysM- 
tfeai, aorilKiw dlber by  your  wofito  or  your  aeilflM 
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ftal  fon  ■!«  fliO  of  yoandr,  all  win  the  more  heartily 
M!|olee  at  voiir  vletory.'— Bddokll.  A  potithe  mao 
la  iDottly  decelTed,  becauae  he  triuts  more  to  his  own 
•emea  and  memory  than  he  ought ;  *  Poritive  as  you 
MOW  are  in  your  opinions,  and  ett^fident  tn  yoar 


!  ftitn*  as  to  any  event  or 


a,  be  assured  that  the  time  approaches  when  both 
I  and  things  will  appear  to  you  In  a  dlfl^rent  light.* 
^-Blaiil  Self-lcnowledge  is  the  moat  eflectual  cure 
for  tstf-eof^fidene* ;  an  acquaintance  with  men  and 
thlocB  lends  to  lessen  dogmatism.  The  experience  of 
having  been  deceived  one's  self,  and  the  observation 
that  others  ai^  perpeiually  liable  to  be  deceived,  ought 
to  check  the  fblly  of  behtg 
circumstance  that  la  past 


ASSURANCE,  OONHDENOE. 


tore  («.  T%  «iirm)j  or  of  belu  sure  one's  self;  e•^f^ 
dsnca  hnplies  simply  the  act  of  the 


neung  oi  UMtmraiu*  »  mucn  sirongs 
Jidmetj  and  applies  to  oltfects  that 
infi ;  *  I  appeal  to  poalerity,  wn  a 
ferity  I  conseeraied  my  worka,  In  t 


^aswmes  implies  either  the  act  of  making  another 
re  one's  self;  csi|/l- 

mind  in  ttr\fiding, 

which  ia'equivalent  to  a  feeling. 

^MurojiM.  as  an  actton,  la  to  cvnfidemce  as  the  means 
to  the  end.  We  ms  a  peison  an  Mtsuruue  in  order 
to  Inspire  him  with  cmdidtnet, 

Attnrmwu  and  tnMnet^  aa  a  sentiment  In  oar- 
•ehraa,  ma/  reapael  either  that  wbkh  Is  external  of  na, 
or  that  which  hek>nn  to ouraeives;  in  the  lint  ease 
tbey  are  both  taken  la  an  Indiflhrent  sense:  but  the 
liaeling  of  uamtrant*  la  much  stronger  than  thai  of  em- 
"  ^'      I  that  Interest  the  feel- 

I  iBschylus ;  to  pos- 
.  I  tha  aamwiaus  that 
tliay  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which  tlie  par- 
tiality of  my  contemporaries  reftises  to  bestow.'— Cum- 
Baai^ND.  CrajUnMs,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  only 
to  such  obfects  as  exercise  the  understanding ;  '  All  the 
arguments  upon  which  a  man,  who  Is  telling  the  prl- 
▼ale  afihirs  of  another,  may  ground  his  etn^^dmu  of 
■eeurlty,  he  must,  upon  reflection,  know  to  be  uncer- 
tain, because  he  finds  them  without  eflbct  upon  bim- 
notC— Johnson.  Thus  we  have  an  oMaurmue  of  a 
life  to  come ;  an  oMturance  of  a  Messed  immortality 
we  have  a  coitfidmue  in  a  person's  integrity.  As  re- 
•peeta  ourselves  exclusivelv,  OMsurancs  is  employed  to 
designate  either  an  occasional  feeling,  or  a  habit  of  I 
the  rolcd;  e»n$denu  is  for  the  most  part  an  oeca- 
atonal  feeling:  o^mrance,  therefore,  in  this  sense. 
piay  be  used  Indifferently,  but  in  genernl  it  has  a  bad 
acceptation ;  but  cm^/Uaim  has  an  ind  flferent  or  a  good 

j9««vnmee  is  a  self-possession  of  the  mind,  arislna 
from  the  conviction  that  all  in  ourselves  is  right ;  '  l 
never  sit  silent  m  company  when  secret  history  Is 
talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of  aaawranu.*^ 
JoBNSON.  Omfidence  is  self-possession  only  In  parti- 
calar  cases,  grounded  on  the  rellsnce  we  have  in  our 
abilities  or  our  character ;  '  The  hope  of  fame  is  neees- 
aarily  connected  with  such  eonslderailons  as  must 
abate  the  ardour  of  onfidenee^  and  repress  the  vigour 
of  mirsttlt'^JonMsoR. 

The  man  of  MturmM  never  loses  hlmaelf  under  any 
drcamslances,  however  trying ;  he  is  calm  and  easy 
when  another  is  abashed  and  confounded :  the  man 
who  has  to-nfidemce  will  generally  have  it  in  cases  that 
warrant  him  to  trust  to  hUnself. 

A  liar  uttere  his  fhlsehoods  with  an  air  of  awr«««e, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  gain  belief;  conscious 
Innocence  enables  a  peiaon  to  speak  with  Mi^/idnica 
when  Interrogoted. 

wIsMrm^e  shows  Itself  In  the  beHavioar,  eonfidenee 
In  the  conduct  Young  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
thing  with  a  tone  of  atturanee;  *  Modesty,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Knowledge,  and  AtntroMct^  the  offipring  of 
Ignorance,  met  accidentally  upon  the  road ;  and  as 
iKicb  had  a  lona  wav  to  an,  and  had  experienced  fkom 
'  hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualUled  to 
^  B  their  Journey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their  mu- 
UMtl  advantage,  to  trarel  together.^llooRB.  No  man 
■iMukl  undertake  any  thing  without  a  certain  degree 
of  em^Umet  In  hhnaelf ;  ^  I  must  observe  that  there 
fta  a  vickras  modesty  whkh  JusUy  deserves  to  be  ridl- 
csiled,  and  which  those  very  persons  often  discover, 
irlrn  value  themselves  most  upon  a  weli-bred  cm^- 
dmut.  This  happens  when  a  man  Is  ashamed  to  act 
«» to  hia  reason,  and  wouM  not,  upon  any  conaldera.  [ 
ttflD,  be  nirprisad  kn  the  practice  of  Unae  dntka  fbr  I 


the  perfomnaea  of  wMeh  he  was  KBt  iato  the  wmM ' 
— Anoisoa. 

ASSUEANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 

JStntroMce  (v.  dSsraraact),  and  ia^nidmue,  which 
literally  Impilea  shameleasness.  are  so  closelv  allied  to 
each  other,  that  Mturanea  is  distinguished  from  impw 
denee  more  in  the  mannw  than  the  spirit ;  for  impu- 
denee  has  a  groasncss  attaelied  to  it  which  does  not  oa- 
lona  to  asnuramet. 

Vulgar  people  are  ts^pudml  because  they  have  aam- 
raiiu§  to  break  through  all  the  forms  of  society ;  but 
those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have  their  asnf 
roMct  controlled  by  its  deceociea  and  refinements ;  '  A 
man  of  o^suroaei.  though  at  first  it  only  denoted  a 
person  of  a  free  ana  open  carriage,  is  now  very  usually 
applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break  throuth 
all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  without  a  bluM. 
I  ahall  endeavonr,  therefore,  in  this  essay,  to  restore 
these  words  |o  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent  the  Idea 
of  modesty  iVom  being  conlbund^  with  that  of  sheep* 
iahness,  and  to  hinder  tsifwdsnce  Irom  passing  for 
aararoacs.*— BoneaLL. 


TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOB,  LOOK  FOB, 

EXPECT. 

AwtU  and  «pat<.  In  German  wartsa,  comes  (hnn 

makrsn  to  see  or  kiok  after ;  expeet,  in  Latin  «a»ee<a 

or  esgpeeto^  compounded  of  tx  and  «^aete,  signlnes  to 

look  out  after. 

AH  these  terms  have  a  reference  to  Ihtorhy,  aad  oar 
actions  with  regard  to  it. 

Amaity  wait  /or,  and  Uftk  for  mark  a  calcuIatlOB 
of  conscquencea  and  a  preparation  Ihr  them ;  and 
expect  simply  a  calculation ;  we  often  txpeet  with- 
out awaitfngy  woUingf  or  looking  far^  but  never  the 
reverse. 

Await  Is  said  of  serious  things;  wait  and  look  tot 
are  terma  in  fkmiliar  use ;  expea  is  employed  either 
seriously  or  otherwise. 

A  person  empeeU  to  die,  or  awaiia  the  hour  of  his 
sdissolQtion;  he  ezvectM  a  letter,  waiufor  Ita  coming, 
and  looks  for  it  when  the  post  is  arrived. 

Await  Indicates  the  disposition  of  the  mtaid;  watt 
for  tbe  regulation  of  the  outward  conduct  as  well  aa 
thst  of  tbe  mind ;  look  for  Is  a  species  of  waiting 
drawn  from  the  nhvsical  action  of  the  eye,  and  may  be 
figuratively  applied  to  the  mind's  eye,  hi  which  latter 
sense  It  Is  the  same  as  expect. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  Interett,  to  avail  the 
severest  trials  without  a  murmur ; 
Thiasaid,  he  sat,  and  expecUtion  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt— Miltom. 
Not  less  Nsolv'd,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaiu  the  war.— Popb. 
Prudence  requires  us  to  woti  patientlv  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  rather  than  bepremature  in  our  attempta 
to  obtain  any  objects;  <  Wait  tlH  thy  being  shall  be 
unfolded.'— Blair.    When  children  are  too  much  In- 
dulged  and  caressed,  they  are  apt  to  loek  far  a  repe- 
tition of  caresses  at  inconvenient  seasons;  'If  you 
l0«A/»rafrieKd,in  whose  temper  there  is  not  to  be 
found  the  least  inequality,  you  look  far  a  pleasing 
phantom.'— Blair.     It  is  in  vain  to  loekfer  or  ezpett 
happiness  fVom  tbe  conlugal  state,  which  ts  not  founded 
on  a  cordial  and  mutual  regard ;  '  We  are  not  to  «xp«ef, 
from  our  intercourse  with  other%  all  that  sadsflaction 
which  we  foodly  wish.'— Bijaa. 


TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTBU8T. 

Cba^^a.  In  FrenehcMUMrMr,  Latin  cansignoy  com- 
pounded or  eon  and  signa^  signifles  to  seal  for  a  specie 
flck  purpose,  also  to  deposits ;  comnn'c,  in  French  mw 
mettre^  Latin  commtttot  compounded  of  earn  and  mitta 
to  put  together,  signifies  to  put  into  a  person's  handa; 
taentst,  compounded  of  m  and  trusty  stgnlfias  to  put 
Intrust 

The  Mea  of  transferring  ftom  one's  self  to  the  care 
of  another  la  common  to  these  terma  What  Is  ean- 
aignei  is  either  given  absolutely  away  ftom  ooe'e  nU^ 
. ""    -"-forooe'aowBpuipoBe: 
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Aiid  oft  T  wlih,  amid  the  mxmy  to  find 

BoRie  spot  to  real  bappineia  eorui{fn*d.—GoLmuim. 
What  is  emunitud  or  intrusted  Is  ti\vea  conditionally. 
A  persoo  e4m»ig%»  his  pro(mrty  over  tn  aQOther  by  a 
deed  in  law;  a  merchant  emingnM  his  goods  to  an- 
Wher,  ID  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage ;  he  oon- 
miuVM  niauageoMint  of  bis  business  to  his  clerks,  and 
intrjuU  tliein  with  the  care  of  bis  property. 

Con$ign  expresses  a  more  positive  niensare  than 
ctmiNi'C,  l»ut  intrusting  is  more  or  less  positive  or  im- 
portant, according  to  iTic  nature  of  the  thing  intrustad. 
When  a  child  is  camignsd  tn  the  care  of  another,  it  is 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  oae's  trust  into  the 
bands  of  another ; 

Atridcs,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 

Consigned  the  youthful  consort  lo  bis  care.--PoPB. 
Any  person  may  be  e0mnttUed  to  the  care  of  another 
with  various  limitations ;  '  In  a  very  short  time  Lady 
liacclesfleld  removed  her  son  from  her  sight,  by  Mm- 
uUtUng  hiui  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman/— JoHRaoM 
(Lift  of  Saoag$\.  When  a  person  is  -iiitrusted  to  the 
care  of  another,  it  Is  both  a  partial  and  temporary  mai- 
ler, referring  mostly  lo  his  personal  safety,  and  that 
only  for  a  Iimiied  time.  A  parent  does  most  wisely 
to  consign  the  whole  management  of  his  child's  edu- 
cation to  one  Indivldualf  in  whom  he  can  confide ;  if 
he  oMiMiC  it  in  part  only  to  any  one's  care,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  charge  is  likdy  to  remain  uusupplied;  in 
infancy  children  must  be  more  or  less  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  servants,  but  prudent  parents  will  diminish  the 
frequency  of  these  occasious  as  much  as  possible. 

In  this  sense  the  word  intrust  may  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objects.  In  an  extended  application  of 
Che  tprms,  papers  are  said4o  be  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  his  selection  and  arrangemenL  The  in- 
4)ectioa  of  any  publick  work  Is  committed  to  proper 
officers.  A  person  is  intmsted  witli  a  secret,  but  he 
may  also  be  intrusted  wiih  the  lives  of  others,  and 
every  thing  else  which  they  hold ;  on  the  same  ground 
power  is  intrusted  by  the  Almighty  to  kings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  republican  phraseology,  it  is  intrusted  by  the 
commonwealth  to  ihe  magistrate;  'SupfXMlng  both 
equal  in  ilieir  natural  integrity,  I  ought  in  common 
prudence  to  fear  foul  play  from  au  Indigent  person 
rather  than  from  one  whose  circumstances  seem  to 
have  placed  him  above  the  base  temptation  of  money. 
This  reason  makes  the  commofiweolth  regard  her 
richest  subjects  as  the  finest  to  be  intrusted  with  her 
highest  employ menis.*^ADDisoN. 

Consign  and  commit  are  used  in  the  figurative  sense. 
A  tiling  is  consigned  to  destruction,  or  committed  to 
the  flames.  Death  consigns  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commtsliiB  thoughts  to  the  prsss; 
■At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to 
he  consigned  over  to  another  state,  a  state  of  evorlast* 
iqg  love  and  charity.'— ArraRBnaT. 

Is  my  muse  controUM 

By  servile  awe  ?  Born  free,  and  not  be  bold ! 

At  least  I  'II  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground, 

And  to  the  trusty  earth  eonunit  the  sound.— Da tdbn. 


which  he  has  promised  to  perfbrm ;  ^They  afibrded  a 
sufficient  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  a  firm  reiimmeo 
on  the  promises  conulned  in  it.'— Roocaa.  We  may 
depend  upon  a  peraon's  coming  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;  but  we  relf  upon  it  only  in  reference  lo  his 
avowed  intention.  This  latter  term  may  also  denote 
the  act  of  thiop  in  the  same  sense ; 
The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies, 
And  on  the  fUtn  of  the  new  sun  rdtes.— Damm  ' 

FAITHFUL,  THU8TY. 

Fattlb/W  signifies  full  ofVoi/A  or  Jidslity  (e.  FastK 
fidsUty) ;  tmstf  signifies  fit  or  worthy  to  be  trustH 
{v.BeUef).  .    . 

Faithful  respects  the  principle  altogether ;  it  Is  auiied 
to  all  relations  and  stations,  publick  and  private: 
trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but  the  menial 
qualifications  in  general :  it  applies  to  ihoae  in  wbon 

Sirticular  trust  is  to  be  placed.    It  is  the  part  of  a 
hristian  to  bt  faithful  to  all  his  engagements;  it  Is  a 
particular  excellence  in  a  servant  to  be  trusty; 
The  steeds  they  left  their  trusty  servants  hold. 

For. 
Faithful  is  applied  in  the  improper  sense  to  an  aneoo- 
scious  agent;  truity  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  OS  to  persons.  We  may  speak  of  a 
faithful  saying,  or  9l  faithful  pictuie;  a  trusty  swoid, 
oralriwtirweapon; 

What  we  hear 
With  weaker  passion  will  afilect  the  heart, 
"Than  when  \ixe  faithful  eye  bdioidB  the  part 

Feaitcbb 

He  took  the  quiver  from  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear.— DavDaN. 

FAITH,  FIDELITY. 

Though  derived  from  the  same  source  (e.  BtUef)^ 

they  di&r  widely  in  meaning :  faith  here  denotes  a 

mMie  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  to  tlie  /nti 

which  others  repose  in  us ;  fidelitUy  a  disposition  of  the 


DEPENDENCE,  RELIANCE. 

Dependsnce^  from  the  Latin  d^endo,  de  and  pendo 
lo  hang  from,  s^iifies  literally  to  rest  one's  weight  by 
hanging  from  that  which  is  held ;  rtly,  compounded  of 
rs  and  ly  or  /te,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's  weight 
by  lying  or  haneing  back  from  the  object  held. 

Dependence  is  tlie  general  term ;  reliance  is  a  spe- 
cies of  dqtendence :  we  d^end  either  on  persons  or 
things;  we  rdv  on  persons  only:  dspendenes  serves 
for  that  which  is  imm«-diate  or  remote ;  reliance  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  depend  upon  a  person  for  that 
Which  we  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect  from 
him:  we  rely  upon  a  person  for  that  which  be  has 
given  us  reason  to  expect  from  him. 

Depsmdmue  U  an  ooiward  condition,  or  the  state  of 
external  cirenmstances ;  reliance  is  a  stale  of  tlie  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  others.  We  depond  upon  God  for 
all  that  we  have  or  shall  have;  '  A  man  who  uses  his 
best  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  right  reason  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature, 
and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.'— 
AO01SON.    We  rtl§  upon  the  word  of  loan  for  that 


inind  to  adhere  to  that/ottA  which  others  repose  in  s 
we  keep  o\xt  faith,  we  show  our  JUelity. 
Faith  is  a  pubiick  concern.  It  depends  on  promlsei: 


fidelity  is  a  private  or  peiaonal  concern,  it  depends  upon 
relationships  and  OHinexions.  A  breach  of  faoh  is  a 
crime  that  brings  a  stain  on  a  nation  ;  for  faith  oa^bt 
to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  breach  of  fidditf 
attaches  disgrace  to  the  individual ;  for  fidelity  is  due 
from  a  subject  to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  anoliier.  No 
treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  will  keep  no  faith; 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him  who  discovers  no 
fidelity.  The  Danes  keiit  no  faith  with  tlie  English ; 
The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,  a  WM*  aucceeda. 
For  breach  of  publick  faith  and  unexampled  deeds. 

BaTDBB. 

Fashionable  husbands  and  wives  in  the  preseui  day 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  fidelity  due  to  each  other ; 
'  When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  the  death  of 
their  masters  ham;  tlieniselvcs  upon  the  next  irre,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity y  though  it  c 
itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  1'— Addisoh. 


niSTBUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS,  DIFFIDENT. 

Distrustful  si^lfiee  Aill  of  distrust,  or  not  putting 
trust  in  (o  Belief) ;  suspicious  signifies  having  tus' 
picion,  from  the  Latin  suspido,  or  sub  and  speds  id 
look  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind ;  difident,  ftom 
the  Latin  difido  or  divide,  signifies  having  no  faith. 

Distrustful  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or  ochers; 
suspieiousvs  said  only  of  others ;  dfJUMUoniy  of  oar- 
selves:  to  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  is  to  impute  no 
good  to  him ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a  person,  is  to  impale 
positive  evil  to  him :  he  who  w  distrustful  of  anotho^ 
honour  or  prudence,  will  abstain  from  givini?  him  his 
confidence ;  be  who  is  suspicious  of  another's  honesty, 
will  be  cautious  to  have  no  deannss  whh  hiin  Dis- 
trustful is  a  particular  state  of  feeflng ;  suspicious  an 
habitual  state  ot  feeling:  a  person  isdistrustful  of  Br- 
other, owing  tn  particular  circumstances ;  he  may  be 
suspicious  from  his  natural  tamper 
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Ai  applied  to  himwlf,  a  pemn  to  iiBinu^f^  of  bis 
own  imwera  to  execute  an  office  assigned,  or  he  la 
generally  of  a  diffideta  dispoeitioo :  il  is  faulty  to  di»- 
trmst  that  in  which  we  ought  to  trust;  there  is  nothing 
more  criminal  than  a  iistnut  in  Providence,  and  no- 
thing better  than  a  dutnutia  our  own  powers  to  with- 
stand temptation;  *  Before  strangers,  Piit  bad  some- 
tiling  of  the  sclioiar's  timidity  and  distmsC—JoBH- 
aoM.  Susyicun  to  Justified  more  or  less  according  to 
dicumatancea ;  but  a  too  great  proneneas  to  nupidon 
to  liable  to  lead  us  Into  many  acu  of  injustice  towards 
others ;  '  Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  iqjuiy, 
will  for  ever  be  nuptdow,  and  no  man  can  love  the 
person  be  gutpects^—Sovm.  Difidenee  to  becoming 
In  youth,  so  long  as  it  does  not  check  their  hiudable 
ezeitions;  'As  an  actor.  Mr.  Cunningham  obtained 
little  reputation,  for  hto  d^fidaue  was  loo  great  to  be 
oveicome.*— JoBHSOH. 


TO  DnrrUREIt  INTERRUPT. 

DUtmrht  V.  Commotim;  nUemptf  fkom  the  Latin 
initr  and  rumpo,  signiflea  to  break  in  between  so  as  to 
•Kip  the  progress. 

we  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or  cmtwanflv ; 
we  are  iuterrupted  only  outwardly ;  our  minds  may  be 
distmrbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be  dt>- 
tmrbed  In  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by  unseemly  noises ; 
but  we  can  be  interrupted  only  In  our  busineas  or  pur- 
aolts ;  the  dittMrbmue  therefore  depends  upon  the  cha. 
racter  of  tbe  person ;  what  dtstvrht  one  man  will  not 
dMiiirfr  another:  an  mfemyttoii  to  however  something 
postthre ;  what  intemptt  one  person  wiU  imiem^t 
another:  the  smallest  noises  may  diaturb  one  who  to 
in  bad  health ;  iUness  or  the  vtoits  of  friends  wiU  mter- 
rwt  a  person  in  any  of  hto  business. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  nersons :  whatever  to  put 
oat  of  Its  order  or  proper  condition  to  dittwrbed;  thus 
water  which  to  put  Into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  to 
dittwrbed; 

If  anght  d»9htTb  the  tenour  of  hto  breast, 
T  to  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest— Pops. 
Whatever  to  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regularity  of 
tts  GOttfso  to  imtermpted;  thus  water  which  is  turned 
oat  of  Its  ordinary  channel  Is  tnterntpud ;  *The 
foresif  ht  of  the  hour  of  death  would  contlnuaUy  inUr- 
ntpi  die  course  of  human  affalia.'— Blauu 

i^gMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

GrsMiotMii,  compounded  of  mm  or  mm  and  motion, 
expresses  naturally  a  motion  of  several  together;  dis- 
tMTbaneo  signifies  the  state  of  disturbinf  or  bein; 
disturbed  (v.  TV  troubU). 

There  to  mostly  a  commotion  where  there  to  a  dw- 
turbanco ;  but  there  to  frequently  no  disturbanee  where 
there  is  a  commotion ;  commotion  respects  the  physical 
mOTement;  ditturbanco  the  mental  agitation.  Ckm.- 
wMtion  to  said  only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  is  occa- 
skMied  only  by  something  extraordinary ;  disturbance 
may  be  said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual : 
whatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens  general  inquiry, 
and  sett  people  or  thinga  in  motion,  excites  a  eommo- 
(mk; 

Ocean,  onequally  presa*d,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  conmotwn  heaTe8.--TBOitsoif. 
Whatever  tntemiptt  the  peace  and  qniet  of  one  or 
many  produces  a  dioturbaneo ;  *  A  species  of  men  to 
wliom  a  slate  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of 
ohsenrlt)-,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude 
by  Ihe  heat  of  intestine  dismrbomeoi.^—BvtLKX.  Any 
wonderful  phenomenon,  or  unusttally  Interesting  bitel- 
Bgence,  may  throw  the  pnblick  Into  a  commotion: 
*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  con- 
tort for  wealth  which  keeps  the  worid  in  commotion,* 
— JoHicsoR.  Drunl^ennesB  to  a  common  cause  of  dia- 
turbmueo  in  the  sixeeto  or  in  ikmilies:  civil  eommo- 
Oono  are  above  all  othera  the  most  to  be  dreaded : 
ttey  are  attended  with  duUtr^aMSf  general  «nd 
pattiaL 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 
Td  rmcomvmumuo  to  to  make  not  eomtomoni:  to 
immft  itam  tlw  Ltttai  nttm  lo  hart,  to  Id  do  aooie 


hurt  to ;  to  moUotf  fnm  the  Latin  mtle*  a  mam  o. 
welsht,  signifies  to  press  with  a  weighu 

We  inconvonienec  in  small  matters,  or  by  omlttini; 
such  things  as  might  be  convenient;  we  annoy  of 
moleot  by  dohig  that  which  to  positively  painful ;  we 
are  inconuenionced  by  a  peison's  absence ;  we  are  aw 
noped  by  hto  presence  if  he  renders  himself  ofl^eiisivf* : 
we  are  inconoonienccd  by  what  Is  temporary ;  we  are 
amnofed  by  that  which  to  either  temporary  or  durable ; 
we  are  molcoUd  bv  that  which  to  weighty  and  op- 
pressive :  we  are  tneonvonioneod  simply  in  regard  to 
our  clrcomstances ;  we  are  mnnoffcd  mostly  in  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  are  molested  mostly  in 
regard  to  our  minds :  die  removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book 
may  ^^eonvonionco  one  who  to  encaged  in  business ; 
'  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness 
to  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided, 
by  thto  stated  recession  from  the  town  in  the  summer 
season.'— JoHMsoM.    The  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
stingiiig  of  a  gnat  may  mnnof  ; 
Andnst  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glared  upon  me  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoffing  me.— Sbakspeakk. 
The  imperdnent  fVeedom,  or  tbe  rude  insulti  of  III* 
Bpoeed  persons  may  moUst ; 
Bee  all  with  skill  acquire  dieir  dally  food, 
Produce  their  tender  progeny  and  feed, 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  lovM  ofllces  completely  blest, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fwnmoleot, 

Jamm. 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE 
Commodioua^  from  the  Ladn  commoduoj  or  con  and 
taodits,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  required , 
ooKoenientt  from  the  Latin  convenieno^  pardciple  of 
eea  and  veoio  to  come  togetlier,  signifies  that  which 
comes  together  with  soniethina  else  as  it  oughL 

Both  diese  terms  convey  the  idea  of  what  to  cal- 
culated for  the  pleasure  of  a  person.    Commodieuo 
rqpuds  the  physical  condition,  and  amvenienu  the 
clreumstances  or  mental  fecliaga; 
Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge. 
There  stands  a  lonely  but  a  healthful  dwelling. 
Built  for  cemvenioneo  and  the  uae  of  life.— Rowi. 
Tliat  to  cMiiRodtMs  which  suits  one's  bodily  ease; 
that  to  ccmioonient  which  suits  one's  purpoae.    A  house 
or  a  chair  to  commodiout;  'Such  a  place  cannot  be 
commodiouo  to  live  in ;  lor  beiiw  so  near  the  moon,  it 
had  been  too  near  the  sun.*— Ralkioh.    A  dme,  an 
opportunity,  a  aeason,  or  the  arrival  of  any  person,  to 
comveniemt,      A   noise  ineommodee;  the  staying  or 
going  of  a  person  may  inconvenience.     A  person 
wishes  to  sit  commodiouelfy  and  to  be  crav<na«ii<^ 
situated  for  witnessing  any  spectacle. 

C^woemeni  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  IndK 
vidual;  suitable  (v.  ConformahU)  respecto  the  esta- 
bliahed  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is  cloaely  connected 
with  moral  propriety:  nothing  to  conveniofd  which 
does  not  fkvour  one's  purpose ;  nothing  to  suitabto 
which  does  not  suit  tne  person,  place,  and  thing: 
whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of  another  must  take  a 
cofinenient  opportunity  in  order  to  ensure  suecem ;  *  if 
any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
so  indeed,  and  then  hto  goodnem  will  appeu  to  eveiy 
body's  sadsftction.'— TiLLOTSOR.  The  addren  of  a 
suitor  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very  wuuxtabU, 
if  he  afflected  to  clahn  as  a  right  what  he  ought  to  so- 
licit as  a  (hvour ;  '  Pleasure  In  general  is  the  conaeqoent 
apprehensioo  of  a  ouitahU  ol^ect,  euUably  applied  lo 
arighdyif "^ " 


f  dispoaed  fiiculty.'— Sotnu. 


NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REUUISITE. 


AVesMary,  («.  Jfeeeooity),  fVom  the  Ladn 
and  no  cedo^  signifies  not  to  be  departed  ftom ;  expe- 
dient signlfieB  betongbig  to,  or  forming  a  part  of,  ex- 
pedition ;  eeoential,  containing  diat  essence  or  property 
which  cannot  be  omitted ;  requisitoj  I  e.  literally  re- 
quired {v.  7b  demand), 
Jfecessarv  to  a  general  and  Indeflnite  term;  thinp 
nocceearfln  the  course  of  nature:  It  to  neess- 
all  men  once  to  die;  they  may  be  Bcefsscrp 
a  of  die  case,  QKNur  vlawi 
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of  iMMMtfy;  in iM* manMr  we eoncdve HnttmBtay 
to  e«n  upon  a  penor  ...  ^        * 

ExptdUnt,  e»««iUMi,  and  re^uintt  are  BKidee  of 
lelatlTe  neeesaitf;  the  nptdUmc*  of  a  thing  fe  a  matter 
cf  dbcretion  and  calculation,  and,  therefore,  not  so 
eoif-evidently  neeesBmrf  aa  many  tblitga  which  we  so 
denominate;  *One tells  me  he  thlnln  it  abeolutely  w$- 
cMMfir  for  women  to  have  true  notlonaof  right  and 
equity.*— AowBOH.  It  may  be  gzpedient  for  a  pneoa 
lo  comult  another,  or  i%  may  not,  according  ae  eircuni- 
■uncee  may  preeent  tliemielvea;  'It  la  highly  «»•- 
dioHt  that  men  should,  by  some  setUed  scheme  of  dutfes, 
be  reseoed  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice-'—JoHHsoii. 
The  vqninU  and  the  M««iUiai  are  more  obvlottaly 
ntetsiy  than  the  esmediemt;  but  the  former  U  less  so 
than  the  latter :  what  ie  rcfwmie  may  be  r#ftit«i<0  only 
in  part  or  entirely;  it  may  be  r«fmm£«  to  complete  a 
thing  when  begun,  but  not  to  begin  it;  the  sffsnCioi, 
oa  the  contrary,  is  that  wlUch  oonstitutee  the  mmims, 
and  without  which  a  thing  cannot  exist  It  is  r*fii«- 
aiu  for  one  who  will  have  a  good  library  to  select  only 
the  best  auihora ;  exercise  is  e*»*iUial  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  heaKh.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  be  guided  by  some  impartial  Judge ;  It  is 
renueite  for  every  member  of  the  community  to  con- 
UlWe  his  share  to  the  publick  expenditure  as  far  as  he 
is  able :'  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  faith  and  piety, 
Joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  requieiu  prp- 
paraiioa  for  heaven ;  they  in  truth  begin  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven.*— Blaie.  It  is  eesential  to  a  teacher,  par- 
ticularly a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know  more  Uian  ihose 
he  teaches;  '  The  EnglliUi  do  not  consider  their  church 
cstablishroeBt  as  convenient,  but  as  eseeiaitl  to  their 
state.*— BcKU. 

EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 
Rtpeiie»t,  ftom  the  Latin  etpedU  to  get  in  readiness 
for  a  given  occaskNi,  soppoees  a  certain  degree  of  ne- 
cessity fton  circumstances;  it  (v.  FU)^  \.  e.  made  for 
the  purpose,  sicnilles  simply  an  agreement  with,  or 
raltability  to,  the  circnmsunces ;  what  is  exvediemt 
mast  be  JU,  beeauae  it  is  called  for ;  what  is  it  need 
be  expedient^  for  It  may  not  be  required.  The  ezpe- 
dieney  of  a  thiM  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward 
circumstancee;  the  JitMeee  \m  determined  by  a  moral 
rule :  it  is  Imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  expedient ; 
it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is  unit;  it  is  expe- 
dient for  him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death,  occa- 
sionally to  take  an  account  of  his  Hfe;  <To  lar  the 
greater  number  it  Is  highly  expedient  that  they  should 
by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  the 
tyrannyof  caprice.'— Johnson.  It  is  npl  jU  for  him 
who  is  about  to  die  to  dweD  with  anzleiy  oo  the  things 
of  this  lite; 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  noi  JU  to  sow, 

Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  plough. 

DaTDBV. 

OCCABKMf,  OPPORTUNITT. 

Oeeasien,  in  Latin  eeeatiej  from  oe  or  ebwniA  ead$ 
to  fall,  signifies  that  which  mils  in  the  way  so  as  to 
produce  some  change ;  oMorCttMiCy,  in  Latin  tpportn- 
at'CM,  from  opportnnie  tit,  signifies  the  thing  that  hap- 
pens At  for  the  purpose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events  of  life , 
the  eecneion  is  that  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
leaves  us  no  choice ;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity :  the  oppoHwutg  la  that  which  Invites  to  action  ; 
it  tempts  us  to  embrace  the  moment  for  taking  the 
step.  We  do  things,  therefore,  as  the  oeentien  requires, 
or  aa  tlie  opportmnitf  offeiv.  There  are  many  ocea- 
eiom  on  which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  uphold  hie 
opinions.  There  are  but  fow  oppertunitiee  for  men 
hi  general  to  dMnguish  themeelves.  The  e 
obtrudes  upon  us ;  the  eppertunilt  is  what  we  seek  or 
desire.  On  particular  oeeaeiene  It  is  necemary  ftir  a 
eommander  to  be  severe;  *  Waller  preserved  and  won 
his  life  fhm  those  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
m4  hi  an  eeeaaion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  have  kMt  It  (to  lose  it).'— Clarbnvon. 
A  man  of  a  humane  disposition  will  profit  by  every 
eppertunitw  to  show  his  lenity  to  oflboders;  *  Every 
man  Is  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  universe 
10  Improve  all  the  eppet  tunitin  of  good  which  are 
•AiraiBd  hfaB.'*^0BiiB0]i. 


OOCAfilON,  NECB88ITT. 

OwoMM  (V.  Occofieii)  lnclndee,ase«swff  (e.^etee 
eitw)  excludes,  the  idea  of  choice  or  aliemaUve.  We 
are  regulated  by  the  ecee^wa.  and  can  exercise  oar  owis 
discretion ;  we  ylekl  or  submit  to  the  neeessitf  ,  withoot 
even  the  exercte  of  the  will.  On  the  death  of  a  re- 
lative we  have  eeeaewn  to  go  into  mourning,  If  wewM 
not  offer  an  affioDt  to  the  Ihmlly,  hot  there  ie  no  expnsa 


A  merrier  man 
WlthUi  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal ; 
His  eye  begeta  •sceeira  for  bhi  wlu 

SHAXsnaftB. 

In  CMS  of  an  attack  on  our  persons, there  lea  mmm^ 
of  self-defence  for  the  preservaUon  of  Ufe;  •¥?her» 
neeeeeitf  ends  curiosity  begins.*— Jobiisok. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 
Tinsa  are  both  opposed  to  what  la  fixed  or  Maned; 
bat  euMwnal  carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  ante 
queney,  and  conoi  that  of  unfixedness,  or  the  absence 
of  all  design 

A  minister  is  termed  an  eeenaiem^  preacher,  who 
preach««  only  on  certain  eecaeiona :  his  preaching  at  a 
particular  place,  or  a  certain  day  may  be  cnstd.    Oar 
acu  of  charity  may  be  occaeisnal;  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  eoMual;  *The  beneficence  cf  the  Roman  empe 
rours  and  consuls  was  merely  «c«anflM<.'— Jomsoa. 
What  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene,  and  smiles,  or  object  kw, 
CkMcai  dieoottTM  draws  oo.— MiLToa. 


TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITS,  COALESCE. 

Md^  In  Latin  Ud»,  compounded  of  ed  and  ds,  sigal- 
fles  to  put  to  an  object;  >em.  In  French  jeiwire^  Latla 
jnnge^  comes  Arom  ingtm  a  yoke,  and  the  Greek 
(c^w  to  yoke,  signifying  to  bring  into  dose  eoaiaci; 
aaaie,  in  LaUn  «nt£««,  participle  of  wiie,  Aom  wmu 
-le,  implies  to  make  into  one:  ceoiMce,  in  Latia 
^aUee».  compounded  of  ee  or  con,  and  oiesrs  te 
ereece^  signiflee  to  grow  or  form  one's  self  together. 

We  aid  bv  afilxing  a  part  of  one  thing  to  another, 
80  as  to  make  one  whole ;  we  join  by  attaching  one 
whole  to  another,  so  that  they  may  adhere  in  pan: 
we  «ntt«  by  putting  one  thing  to  another,  so  that  sJl 
Uieir  parts  may  adhere  lo  each  other ;  thinks  cMicser 
by  coming  Into  an  entire  oohesioo  of  ail  tlNlr  povta. 

Jidding  is  either  a  corporeal  or  spirftual  action: 
Jeining  is  mostly  said  of  corporeal  obiecia*  uniting 
and  eoaUeeing  of  sphltual  objects.  We  ndd  a  wing 
to  a  house  by  a  mechanical  process^  or  we  add  fuancf 
ties  together  by  calculation , 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propone  to  send 

Such  bounteous  preeents  to  your  Trojan  ftlfBd, 

^dd  yet  a  greater  at  our  jenu  request. 

One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the  rest ; 

Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  hie  bride.— Danaii. 
We  join  two  houses  togetherj^or  two  armies,  by  pladai 
them  on  the  same  spot;  *The  several  great  bodlea 
which  compose  the  solar  system  are  kept  (mm  jvimng 
together  at  the  common  centre  of  gravity  by  tlie  reeil> 
linear  motions  the  Author  of  nature  haa  impreMcd  oa 
each  of  them.*— BBaKai.BT.  People  are  aaifcd  who 
are  bound  to  each  other  by  similarity  of  opinion,  e 
ment,  condition,  or  drcumstances;  *Two  EngHak 
meeting  at  Rome  or  Constantinople  soon  mn  into  I  _. 
liarity.  And  in  China  or  Japan,  Europeana  would 
think  their  being  so  a  soAlcient  reaaoB  for  their  uenOng 
In  particular  converse.*— BaEKBLBT.  Parties  tnnieeee 
when  they  agree  to  lay  aside  their  leading  distinetioaa 
of  opinion,  so  aa  to  co-operate ;  *  The  Danes  bad  been 
establishea  during  a  longer  period  In  England  than  in 
France ;  and  though  tlie  rimilarity  of  their  original  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Saxons  invited  them  to  a  nmre 
early  eoali'etoa  with  the  natives,  they  had  fonnd  as  yet 
so  little  example  of  clviliaed  maimevs  among  the 
English,  that  they  retahied  all  their  aaciaat  tooclqr.*— 

HVMB. 

Nothing  can  be  otfdid  without  some  agent  to  perflna 
the  act  of  adding ;  but  thinn  may  be  jewed  by  casually 
comint  In  contact :  and  things  will  unite  of  ibemedves 
Which  nave  an  apthude  10  aeeofdanea;  ceaiWen  isthH 


ElVOUSH  8YNONTME8. 
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ipedfli  of  anion  whicb  ariiet  moitly  ftom  external 
•fency.  The  addition  of  quaniiUei  producea  Taat 
Mima ;  the  /unction  of  streanu  forma  great  rivers ;  the 
nmiom  of  fkmillea  or  atatea  conatUuiea  ibe^r  principal 
atrengtb ;  by  the  eoaUUon  of  aounda,  diptitbonfR  are 
formed.  Bodies  are  enlarged  by  the  akUtion  ofother 
bodiea;  people  are  aomettmea  join«d  in  matrimony 
who  are  not  united  in  adbctlon;  no  two  things  can 
c«aiMce,  between  whicb  there  la  an  eaaentiai  diflbrence, 
or  tlie  allghteat  discordanoe. 

jiddiuon  ia  opposed  lo  anbtraction;  jmtetion  and 
mmiout  to  division ;  caettCwa,  to  dialinctlon. 

TO  C30NNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

The  idea  of  being  put  togetlier  ia  common  to  theae 
terraa,  but  with  dirorent  degrees  of  prozimitv.  To 
c^ajMcl,  from  the  Latin  eonaueto^  compoanded  of  era 
and  nutoy  signifying  to  Icnit  together,  is  more  remote 
than  to  ecmknu  (o.  .^mmmTim),  and  this  than  to  «int« 
(«.  7>  mU).  , 

What  is  e&nneeied  and  etmbintd  remains  dtatlnct, 
toot  what  U  tmited  loeea  ail  individuality. 

Thinp  the  moet  dinimiiar  may  be  eonnaelad  or 
€0jnbim$d;  things  of  the  aame  kind  only  can  be  united. 

Thinci  or  peraons  are  eanneeted  more  or  leaa  te- 
noiely  by  some  common  property  or  eircumaunce  that 
■erves  as  a  tie ;  'A  riaht  opinion  is  that  which  eraiMete 
dfetanl  truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  pro- 
positioos.'— JuBHsoH.  Things  or  persons  are  eombtned 
by  a  species  of  juncture ;  *  Fancy  can  eomHne  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.*— HAWKsswoaTB. 
Things  or  persons  are  imated  by  a  coalition ;  *A  friend 
is  he  with  whom  our  interest  is  »iul«d.'— Hawkbs- 
WORTH.  Houees  are  eanneUed  by  means  of  a  common 
passage :  tlie  armies  of  two  nations  are  eewibinsd  ;  two 
«fmies  of  the  same  nation  are  aastetf. 

Trade,  marriage,  and  general  Intereoune  create  a 
emuuxwn  between  indiviauals ;  co-operation  and  siml- 
iBti^  of  tendency  are  grounds  for  eemhinetion:  entire 
•econ^Mice  leads  to  a  mnunu  It  is  dangerous  lo  be 
eonneeud  with  tlie  wicked  in  any  way ;  our  repuution, 
if  not  our  mo:^  must  be  the  suflerers  tlieraby.  The 
most  obooxloas  iT^mbers  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talents,  inhuence,  and  a  iawleaa  ambition  are 
cmmbimed.  Oniied  Is  an  epithet  that  should  apply 
•qaally  to  nations  and  families;  the  same  obedience 
lo  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who  lives  under  the 
■■me  government;  the  same  heart  should  animate 
•wry  breast;  the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every 
Mileo  of  every  member  in  the  community,  who  has  a 
cooMMO  imerasl  in  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

OONNECTED,  RELATED. 

To  cMiuct;  reUUedy  ftom  relate^  hi 


Latia  relocas,  participle,  of  rf/<rs  to  bring  back,  sig- 
Bttca  brought  back  to  the  same  point 

These  terms  are  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
express  an  affinity  between  subjects  or  matten  of 
Cbought. 

OmiuxMw  maito  afllnlty  in  an  indefinite  manner; 
•  It  Is  odd  to  consider  the  eennesion  between  despotism 
•nd  barbarity,  and  bow  the  making  one  penon  mora 
clian  man,  makes  the  reat  leaa.'— AnniaoR.  Rel^iom 
^Bolea  affinity  In  a  apecUIck  manner:  *  All  mankind 
are  so  reUteH  that  care  Is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to 
which  all  are  Hable,  you  do  not  mention  what  concerns 
s  whicfa  shall  diagust  anotherZ-^TKBLB. 


A  cMMslsBmaybeelther  ckiee  orremote;  a 
street  or  faidlreet.    What  is  eonneeUd  has  soi 


I  prtndple  on  wWch  it  depends:  what  Is 

taMsome  likeness  with  the  object  lo  which  tt  Isfialalsd  ; 
ft  ia  «  pan  of  some  whole. 

TO  AFnX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

jMx,ln  Latin  <^iu,parthdpleofq^,eompoimded 
of  oTor  od  and  j&o  to  Ax,  signifles  to  fix  to  a  thing ; 
smMein  ia  compounded  of  eub  and  JMn,  signifying  to 
Join  to  the  hiwer  or  (krther  extremity  of  a  body; 
«Cfdc&,  V.  To  adkere;  oaiwx.  In  LaUn  annoxus,  parti- 
dpieof  mauete,  compounded  of  oa  or  od  and  ueeto  to 
knit,  signifles  to  knH  or  Ue  to  a  thing. 

To  alia;  lato  put  anything  aa  an  essential  to  any 
wMe  fto  ewUJklM  to  pot  any  thing  as  a  Mbordinate 
Mft  10  0  wbbto ;  In  the  imiNr  eaaa  ihe  part  to  which 


It  la  not  is  aotspecified;  hi  the  latter  the  ayUable  ank 
specifies  the  extremity  as  the  part :  to  tutaek  ia  to  make 
one  tiling  adhere  to  anottier  as  an  aocompanbnent ;  to 
annex  is  to  bring  tilings  into  a  general  connexion  with 
each  other. 

A  title  is  tifixed  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  eub- 
jeined  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript;  we  attaeh 
blame  to  a  perwn ;  a  certain  territory  is  annexed  to  a 
kingdom. 

Letters  are  ^fixed  to  words  in  order  to  modiiy  their 
sense,  or  namea  are  infixed  to  ideas ;  *  Re  that  has  set- 
tled in  bis  miml  detennlned  ideas,  with  names  i^^Ezsd 
to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  their  diflbrencea  one 
from  another.*— LocKB.  It  is  necessary  to  eutjoin  re- 
marks to  what  requirea  iUuatretlon ;  *  In  lustice  to  th« 
opinion  which  I  would  wiah  to  Impreaa  of  the  amiable 
enaracterof  Piaiatntus.  I  eutjoin  to  thla  peper  some 
explanation  of  the  word  tyrant*— Ci^MBBaLAivD.  We 
are  apt  from  prejudice  or  particular  circumstances  to 
aUaek  diaarace  to  certain  professions,  which  are  not 
only  useAiT  but  important;  *  As  our  naiure  ia  at  pre> 
sent  constituted,  attacked  by  so  many  strong  con- 
nexions to  the  world  of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  commu- 
nication so  feeble  and  distant  with  tlie  world  of  apbita, 
we  need  fear  no  danger  ftom  cultivating  intereoune 
arlth  the  latter  aa  much  aa  poarible.*— Blauu  Papera 
are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  lo  aome  important 
tranaaction. 

It  is  improper  to  nfix  opprobrious  epithets  to  any  com- 
munity of  perrons  on  account  of  their  calling  in  life. 
Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
attaekinf  others  to  their  interest,  when  their  ambitious 
views  are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in  life,  aliove 
that  of  extreme  Indigence,  has  certain  privileges  aii- 
uexed  lo  IL  but  none  greater  than  those  which  are  en- 
joyed by  the  middlbig  classes;  *The  evils  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  present  condition  are  numerous  and 
afflictive.'— JoHHsoR. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 
Stick,  in  Saxon  etiean^  Low  German  eteken^  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  etigOt  Greek  cfyw  to  prick; 
cleave,  in  Saxon  cJM/ni,  Low  German  khnen^  Danish 
klaevoj  is  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  lime, 
in  Latin  gluten,  Greek  xtfXXa  lime;   adhere,  v.  Tf 


To  Mtiek  expresses  more  than  to  cleave^  and  eboes 
than  adhere:  things  are  made  to  tttek  either  by  inci- 
sion into  the  substance,  or  through  tiie  intervention  of 
aome  glutinous  matter;  tliev  are  made  lo  cleave  an4 
adhere  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  body ;  what 
etieke,  therefore,  becomes  so  fbst  joined  as  to  render 
the  iMMties  inseparable;  what  deavee  and  adharee  la 
less  tightly  bound,  and  more  easily  separable. 

Two  pieces  of  cJav  will  etick  together  by  the  in-  . 
corporation  of  the  substance  In  the  two  parb; 


is  made  to  etick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue :  the 
tongue  in  a  certain  atafee  will  eleame  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth:  paste,  or  even  occastonal  moisture,  will 
make  soft  substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or  lo  hard 
bodies.  AnUnals  etick  to  bodies  by  means  of  their 
elawa ;  perrons  in  tlie  moral  sense  cleave  to  each  other 
by  never  parting  company:  and  they  adhara  to  each 
other  by  uniting  their  interests. 

Stick  is  employed  for  the  moet  part  on  fbmlllar  sub- 
jects, bnt  la  aomednea  applied  to  moral  objecta 
Adieu,  then,  O  my  soui*s  fhr  better  part, 


Thy  image 

That  the  blood  foUows  from  my  nndliif  h 

DRT2>Ba. 

CUme  and  adhere  are  peenllarly  proper  in  the  moial 

acceptttk>n; 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  moro  employ  Ma  mind, 
But,  driving  o'er  the  billows  wRh  the  wind, 
Cleavee  to  one  faithAil  plank,  and  leavea  the  icat 

behind.— RowB. 
That  there  *a  a  God  ftom  nBlme's  voice  la  clear; 
And  yet,  what  enooia  to  thla  truth  adhere? 


FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTISAN. 
A  feUomer  is  one  who  fotUtoe  a  penon  gencralljr; 
an  adherant  is  one  who  adheree  to  hla  cauas ;  aportuaa 
tothefoUower  of  a  party:  tbe/eUev«ribBowBdUiK 
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tiM  penon,  the  Interati,  or  the  iirinelples  of  any  one ; 
tbitt,  the  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  the  frienda  of  a 
•tatesman,  or  the  frienda  of  any  man's  opiniona  may 
be  styled  his  foli»»tra ; 

The  mournful /i>U«tp«r«,  with  aasiitant  care, 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear.— Pops. 
The  adiurent  is  that  kind  of  foUower  who  espouses 
the  interests  of  another,  as  the  adherei^^  of  Charles  L ; 
'  With  Addison,  the  wits,  his  adker»iUs  and  folUwerM^ 
were  certain  to  concur.'— Johmsok.  A  follower  fol- 
lows near  or  at  a  distance ;  but  the  adhoretU  Is  always 
near  at  hand :  the  fartiooM  hanp  on  or  keeps  at  a  cer- 
tain distance :  the/oUffwer  follows  fl-om  various  mo- 
tives; tlie  OidktTeiU  adheres  from  a  personal  rooUve; 
the  partUon,  from  a  partial  nMiUve;  'They  (the  Ja- 
cobins) then  proceed  in  argument,  as  if  all  those  who 
disapprove  of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be  pox' 
titmu  of  the  oldl*— Burkb.  Charles  I.  had  as  many 
adkoremit  as  he  had  foUoworo ;  the  rebels  had  as  many 
f9rti»oM0  as  they  bad  a^urtnU. 


TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEGE,  ASSIGN,  ADVANCE. 

Jtidmee,  la  Latin  addueot  compounded  of  ad  and 
dueo  to  lead,  signifies  to  bring  forwards,  or  for  a  thing ; 
aUogo^  In  French  ttUefmer^  in  Latin  aUegOf  com- 
pounded of  alot  ad  and  logo^  in  Greek  Xfy»  to  speak, 
signifies  to  speak  for  a  thing;  aosifu,  in  French  at- 
signer^  Latin  4U9igno^  compounded  of  a*  or  o^  and 
ngno  to  adgn  or  mark  out,  signifies  to  set  apart  for  a 
purpose;  admmnee oomes  from  the  Latin  e^vmto,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  wnio  to  come,  or  cause  to  come, 
signifying  to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced ;  a  (hct  or  a  charge  Is 
aUoged;  a  reason  Is  aaoigntd;  a  poslHon  or  an 
opinion  is  advomeod.  What  is  addaeod  tends  to  cor- 
roborate or  invalidate ;  '  I  have  said  that  Celsus  ad- 
dacea  neither  oral  nor  written  authority  against  Christ's 
miracles.*— CuicaiRLiUiD.  What  is  aUeffod  tends  to 
erimiaate  or  exculpate;  *The  criminal  alUfod  In  his 
defence,  thai  what  he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth, 
and  to  avoid  ceremony.*— Addison.  What  Is  aaoignod 
tends  to  Justify ;  *  If  we  consider  what  providential 
raaaons  may  be  a**ign^  for  these  three  psrticulan, 
we  shall  find  that  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  dis- 
porslon  and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  Aimlshed 
every  age,  and  every  naUon  of  the  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith.' — Addi- 
aoM.  What  Is  advaiued  tends  to  explain  and  Ulua- 
trate;  *I  have  heard  of  one  that,  havina  advatuod 
some  erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  experiments  by  which  they  were  confuted.'— John- 
son. Whoever  discusses  disputed  points  must  have 
wgoments  to  addwo  In  fkvour  of  his  principles:  cen- 
sures shouki  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper 
can  be  alUgod:  a  conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  aosignod :  those  who  odooiu;*  what 
they  cannot  maintain  expoae  their  Ignorance  as  much 
as  their  folly. 

The  reasoner  oddueet  fhcts  in  proof  of  what  he  has 
adoancod.  The  accuser  alUgoo  circumstances  In 
support  of  his  charge.  The  philosophical  investigator 
afjjriw  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  adduced  or  advanecd, 
we  may  deny  what  Is  alleged^  and  question  what  is 
auigned. 

TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

AHurey  from  the  French  adherer^  Latin  adhmreo^  Is 
eoinpounded  of  ad  and  karee  to  stick  close  to ;  atUch. 
In  French  aUacher^  is  compounded  of  at  or  od  and 
tack  or  toacil,  both  which  come  from  the  Latin  tango 
to  touch,  signifying  to  come  so  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  Is  adherent  by  the  union  which  nature  pro- 
duces; it  is  aJUaeked  by  arbitrary  ties  which  keep  It 
close  to  another  thing.  Oluttnous  bodies  are  apt  to 
adhere  to  every  thing  they  touch :  a  smaller  bulkUng 
li  sometimes  aUaehM  to  a  larger  by  a  paasage,  or  some 
other  mode  of  communication. 

What  adheree  to  a  thine  is  ckieely  Joined  to  its  out- 
ward Arfhce ;  but  what  is  attached  may  be  fastened 
lb  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There  is  a 
universal  adkeewn  in  all  the  particles  of  matter  one  to 
another:  the  sails  of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a  mast 
1^  tneaos  of  ropes;  *Tbe  play  which  this -pathetick 


protogue  was  aUackcd  to,  was  a  comedy,  fai  wUdi 
LaberiuB  look  the  character  of  a  slave.*— CuHacit- 
LAMD- 

In  a  figurative  sense,  the  analogy  is  kept  up  In  tte 
use  of  these  .two  words.  Adherence  Is  a  mode  of 
conduct;  attachment  a  slate  of  feeling.  We  adhere 
to  opiniona  which  we  are  determined  not  to  renounce; 
*  The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  rehglon  k  an 
less  remarkable  than  their  number*  and  dispersion.*— 
Addison.  We  are  attachei  lo  opinions  for  which  our 
feelings  are  strongly  prepossessed.  It  is  the  character 
of  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a  line  of  conduct  afVer  it  Is 
proved  to  be  li^urious:  some  persons  are  not  to  be 
attached  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  relationship  or  friend- 
ship ;  *  The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  strength  which  the  new  government 
might  derive  from  a  clergy  more  closely  atXaehed  to 
himself.'- TTRwm-rr. 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  from  the  verb  adhere, 
one  expressing  the  proper  or  figurative  sense,  and  the 
other  the  moral  sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a  power  of  adheeien  in  all  giutinoos  bodies ; 
*■  We  suflbr  equal  pain  fW>m  the  pertinacious  adheeien 
of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evanescence  of 
those  which  ar6  pleasing  and  useful.*— Joonsox. 
There  is  a  disposition  for  adherence  In  steady  minds; 
*  Shakspeare*s  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
him  to  the  ceiisure  9f  crliicks,  who  form  their  Judga- 
ments  upon  narrower  principles.*«^OHHaox. 

ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS 
Adjacenty  In  Latin  adjacene^  participle  of  a^'ccss,  li 
compounded  of  ad  nnijacee  to  lie  near ;  a^etning,  as 
the  words  imply,  signifies  being  Joined  together;  cm>- 
tigueue.  In  French  cenUgn^  Latin  eenlegune,  oomes 
ftom  eontingo  or  eon  and  tamgOt  signifying  to  loach 

What  Is  adjacent  may  be  separated  altogeUier  bjr  the 
Intervention  of  some  third  obiect;  'They  have  been 
beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns  ad- 
jacent; but  nobody  will  lUt.'— Granville.  What  is 
ai^einin^  must  touch  in  some  part ;  *  As  he  happens  to 
have  no  estate  adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  his  oppres- 
sions are  often  borne  without  resistance.* — Joaxsos. 
What  is  eonttguoue  must  be  fitted  to  touch  entireiy  oa 
one  side ;  •  ¥fa  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaites  of  a 
wood  which  lay  eentigueue  to  a  plain.'— Stsblb. 
Lands  are  a^fxtenl  to  a  house  or  a  town ;  fields  am 
o^otiuN^  to  each  other;  houses  eentigmome  to  each 
other. 

BinTHET,  AtUECTlVE. 

Enitket  Is  the  tachnical  term  of  the  rhetorician ;  ad- 
jective that  of  the  kTammarlan.  The  same  word  ii  aa 
epithet  as  It  quatlMs  the  sense ;  it  is  an  a^eed^e  am  It 
is  a  part  of  speech :  thus  in  the  phrase  ^Alexander  the 
Great,*  great  is  an  epUhel.  Inasmuch  aa  it  designates 
Alexander  in  distmctSoo  from  ail  other  persons:  It  is 
an  adjective  as  it  expresses  a  quality  in  distlociioa 
from  the  noun  Alexander,  which  denotea  a  thing.  The 
epithet  hl6tm  Is  the  word  added  by  way  of  ornament 

to  the  diction;  '"       «*  -•      ■« -•-•--^ «-  •■- 

word  added  I 

subservient  tc 

estimating  the  merits  of  any  one*s  style  or  composi- 
tion, we  should  speak  of  the  epithete  he  uaea;  wbea 
we  are  talking  of  words,  their  dependendea,  and  rela- 
tions, we  should  speak  of  adjeetivee :  an  «ptCA<(  is 
either  gentle  or  harah,  an  ai^eetive  Is  either  a  noua  or 
a  pronoun  adjective. 

All  adjeetwee  are  epitheU,  but  all  epithf*e  ara  not 
a4jeetivee;  thus  in  Virgil**  Pater  JBaeae^  the  paier  is 
an  epithety  but  not  an  ni(jeeU»e* 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTINGUISH 
AbetraetyV.Abeent;  eeparate^  in  Latin  eep*rain», 
participle  of  eevaroj  la  compounded  of  ee  ano  pars  W 
dispose  apart,  signifyins  to  put  thlnn  asunder,  <k  at  a 
distance  from  each  other:  dietingnuh,  in  Frendi  du 
CiNfMr,  Latin  dietingne.  Is  compounded  of  the  sepc 
rattve  prepoaitlan  dw  and  Unge  to  tbige  ct  oolonr,  a^ 


lerow  IS  ine  wora  aocseu  oy  way  m  orvmnKm 
Ion;  the  a4jutic^  fhmi  adjectivwn,  to  the 
il  to  the  noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made 
t  to  it  In  ail  Its  inflections.    When  we  are 
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Buying  to  giire  dUftrant  marki  by  which  they  may  be 
known  from  each  other. 

Matraet  is  lued  in  the  moral  sense  only ;  t^arate 
noBily  In  a  physical  sense;  du^ngmitk  either  in  a 
moral  or  physical  sense :  we  abstract  what  we  wish  to 
regard  particularly  and  hidividually ;  we  separaU  what 
we  wish  not  to  be  united ;  we  diatimguuk  what  we 
wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  performs  the  oflke 
of  akatraetion  for  itself;  Morating  and  diBtingmuh- 
img  are  exened  on  external  olijects.*  Arrangement, 
y  time,  and  circumstances  serve  to  separau;  tlie 
formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks  attached 
lo  them,  tlw  qualities  attributed  to  them,  serve  to  dis- 


niafA 
ken* 


By  ilie  operation  of  abttraetiau  the  mind  creates  for 
itadf  a  midtilude  of  new  ideas:  in  the  act  of  tqftwa- 
Hon  bodies  are  removed  ftom  each  otlier  by  distance 
of  place :  in  the  act  of  distinffmisking  objects  are  dis- 
eovered  lo  be  similar  or  diosimilar.  Qualities  are  ah- 
strmaed  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  inherent: 
countries  are  anaraUd  by  mountains  or  seas:  their 
inhabitants  are  distim£ui*k§d  by  tlieir  dress,  language, 
or  manners.  The  mind  hi  never  less  akttracUd  from 
one's  friends  than  when  tapmraiad  ftom  them  by  im- 
mense oceans:  it  requires  a  lieen  eye  to  duUnguuh 
objects  that  bear  a  |reat  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  ab»tract  their  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  tliem  on  trilling  objects  tliat 
pass  before  them ;  '  We  ought  to  abatract  our  minds 
nom  ttie  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con* 
verse  with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.'— SrnLa.  An 
modal  temper  leads  some  men  to  «4i«refethemselves 
IVom  all  their  compantoos ;  *  It  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  tliat 
ke  was  able  to  separaU  Icnowledge  from  those  weak- 
by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced.'— 
An  abaurd  ambition  leads  others ' 


JOHXSOll. 

j«wA  themselves  by  tliefar  eooentricltiea;  *FonteneUe, 
m  hie  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  chves  a  kmg 
enomeration  of  that  philoeoplier's  virtues  and  attain- 
ments with  an  observation  that  he  was  not  dutin- 
guiAed  iVom  other  men  by  any  singularity  eitlier 
natural  or  al&cted.'^oii]i80R. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

X>«dKct,  from  the  Latin  dedMcttu  participle  ot  d»- 
4biecy  and  nitraetj  iota  aubtraetum  participle  of  tub- 
trak^t  ^^^^  ^tii  the  sense  of  taki^  from,  but  the 
former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  tlM  latter  in  a  technical 
aenee.  He  who  makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to  deduct ; 
be  wlio  makes  a  calculation  Is  obliged  to  tubtraet. 

Tlie  tradesman  dedmets  what  has  been  paid  from 
what  remains  due;  'Tiie  popish  clergy  took  to  them- 
selves the  whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  afrer 
the  two-thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  deducted.* 
— Blackstom a.  The  accountant  tubtracu  small  sums 
Ikom  the  gross  amount;  *  A  codicil  is  a  supplement  lo 
a  will,  being  Ibr  its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to 
make  some  addition  to  or  else  some  tubtraUion  from 
tlie  fwrner  dispoeitiona  of  the  testator.'— Blaokstokb. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DETACH. 
Whatever  is  united  or  Joined  In  any  way  may  be 
sefaraUd  (v.  Ta  nibtraet)^  be  the  JunciifNi  natural  or 
artificial ;  *  Can  a  body  be  inflammable  from  which  it 
would  puzile  a  chymlst  to  t^mrale  an  inflammable 
Ingredient  1*— Bovlb.  To  sever ^  which  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  verb  to  ««parat«,  is  a  mode  of  «« 


BSOural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  Joined :  ^To  men- 
tion only  that  species  of  shell-fish  that  grow  to  the  sur- 
1k€e  o(  several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their 
behig  aevtrtd  from  the  place  where  they  grow.'— 
AmnsoK.  We  may  aepmrmtc  in  part  or  enthfely;  we 
mevar  entirely:  we  »eparaU  with  or  without  violence; 
ere  mmt  with  violence  only:  we  may  separaUyapen 
which  have  been  pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  logsther ;  but  the  head  is  cevercd  from  the  body, 
or  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  There  Is  the  same  dls- 
doctioo  between  theae  terms  hi  their  moral  application ; 
•They  (the  French  republicans)  never  have  aban- 
doned, and  never  will  abandon,  their  old  steady  maxhn 

«  Vide  A  bha  Girard :  •*  DiaUnguer,  separar." 


of  $9parli%g  tlie  people  from  their  government*— 
Bvaut. 

Better  I  were  distract ; 
So  should  my  tlioughts  be  sever'd  from  my  grieA. 

SHAXSPBAJia. 

To  separate  may  be  said  of  things  which  are  only  re- 
motely connected ;  dtejoin,  which  signifies  lo  desuoy  a 
junction,  Is  said  of  thiogs  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  they  might  be  joined ;  ^  In  times  and  re- 
gions, so  dinotned  from  each  other  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  Imagined  any  communication  of  senti- 
ments, has  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expeetatioii 
of  propliiatiog  God  by  corporeal  austerities.^— Johm- 
soM.  we  s^aro^  as  convenience  requires ;  we  may  ^ 
sejtaraie  in  a  right  or  a  wrong  manner :  we  mostly  du- 
jevn  thingi  which  ought  to  remain  johied :  we  stparaU 
syilaiUes  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  but  thev  are 
sometimes  dicioined  in  writing  by  an  accidental 
erasure.  To  Jetaekt  which  signifies  to  destroy  a  con 
tract,  haa  an  Intermediate  sense  between  sq^arate  and 
disjoin^  applying  to  bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely 
connected  as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as  the  latter: 
we  separaU  things  that  directly  meet  in  no  point;  wa 
duffoin  those  which  meet  In  every  point;  we  detach 
those  thinn  which  meet  In  one  point  only;  <  The  seve- 
ral parti  of  it  are  detached  one  nom  the  other,  and  yec 
join  again,  one  cannot  tell  bow.'— Popb:  Someihnea 
the  word  detach  haa  a  moral  apptlcation,  as  to  dauuh 
persons,  that  iv,  the  minds  of  persons,  from  their  party : 
so  lilcewlse  detached^  in  distinction  from  a  connected 
piece  of  composition ;  *  As  for  the  detached  rhapeodiea 
which  Lycunus  hi  more  early  times  braught  with  b 
out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  Imp 

feet'— CUMMBLAICD. 

TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 
ZHtjobU  signifies  to  separate  at  the  Joint ; 
signifies  to  separata  the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their  distinct 
meaning  and  application  from  the  signification  of  the 
words  joint  and  member.    A  limb  of  the  body  may  be 
disjointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joint  that  it  cannot 
act ;  but  tiie  body  itself  is  dismembered  vihea  tiio  dif^ 
ferent  limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  order 
that  they  do  not  fUi  in  with  one  another ;  and  king 
dome  are  said  to  be  dismembered  where  any  part  or 
parts  are  aeparated  from  the  rest ; 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fena, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm, 
And  up  among  the  loose  di^ointed  clUb. 

Tbomsob. 
Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse !  What  earth  sustahia 
His  trunk  dismembered  and  his  cold  remains  1 

Dbvdbx. 
And  yet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbeia,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  flush'd  liopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 
Taonaoir. 
*  The  kiiigdom  of  East  Saxony  was  diamtmbtred  tnm 
that  of  l^nt'— Hums. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Jiddicty  in  Latin  addietns^  participle  of  oddiee,  con- 
pounded  of  ad  and  dice,  signifies  to  speak  or  declare  la 
favour  of  a  thing,  to  exert  one's  self  in  Its  Aivour; 
devote^  In  Latin  devotMs^  participle  of  devoveo^  eigni- 
fies  to  vow  or  make  resolutions  n>r  a  thing ;  opvte,  in 
French  appliquer^  Latin  applico^  is  compounds  of 
op  or  ad  and  plico^  signifying  to  knit  or  Join  one's  self 
to  a  thing. 

To  addict  ia  to  indulge  one's  self  In  any  particular 
practice ;  to  denote  is  to  direct  one's  powers  and  meana 
to  any  particular  pursuit;  to  apply  is  to  empkiy  one's 
time  or  attention  about  any  object  Men  are  addicted 
to  vices:  they  deooU  their  talents  to  the  acquirement* 
of  any  art  or  science:  they  applt  tiielr  minda  to  the 
investiKation  of  a  subject 

Children  begin  early  to  addUt  themselves  to  lying 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  conceal.  People  who 
are  devoted  to  tiielr  appetites  are  burdenaoma  to  theoi- 
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■elTM,  and  to  all  with  wbom  they  are  eonnecced. 
Whoever  appliea  hia  mtnd  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation,  will  feel  hlnuelf 
tmprened  with  euUlme  and  revereattal  ideas  of  the 
Creator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a  thing  from  an  IrredetiUe 
paeslon  or  propenei^;  *  Ae  the  pleaeures  of  luxury 
are  very  expensive,  thev  put  those  who  are  addiettd  to 
them  upon  raising  ftesh  supplies  of  numey  by  all  the 
methods  of  rapadousness  and  corruption.'— Addisoh. 
We  are  dnoitd  to  a  thing  IVora  a  strcmg  but  settled 
attachment  to  it ;  '  Persons  who  have  dnoted  them- 
•dves  to  6od  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  htm.*— 
BaBKaLBT.  We  mfply  to  a  thing  ftom  a  sense  of  its 
utility ;  *  Tally  has  observed  that  ■  iamb  no  soonw 
fails  from  its  mother,  but  immediately,  and  of  its  own 
aecord,  it  vndiu  Itself  to  the  teat.*— Addisob.  We 
mdUct  ouraelves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our  passion  for 
it :  we  dn9U  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  king  and 
country  by  employing  all  our  poweis  to  their  benefit: 
we  ufplf  to  buslnesB  by  giving  it  all  the  time  and 
attention  that  It  requires. 

JldHet  Is  seldomer  used  in  a  good  than  in  a  bad 
sMise;  incU  Is  mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense; 
applf  in  an  indUfereat  sense. 

TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

Jiidrna  to  eompounded  of  ad  and  drcft,  In  Spanish 
dergeoTy  Latin  AVezt,  preterit  of  dtW/s  to  direct,  sig- 
nlfying  to  direct  ooe*s  self  Co  an  object;  applet  v.  7^ 
uddiel. 

An  addmt  Is  Imnedlalely  diraeted  Arom  one  party 
to  another,  either  perKmally  Or  by  writing ;  an  ap- 
pUeatian  may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  tliird 
person.  An  addrefs  may  be  made  for  an  indiflbrent 
purpose  or  withoat  any  express  object ;  but  an  appU- 
eattm  is  always  occasioned  by  some  serious  clrcum- 
atanee. 

We  addrtMt  those  to  whom  we  speak  or  write; 
*  Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen  from  the 
Improper  manner  of  addrest,  In  common  speech,  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  or  diifcrent  quality.*— 
Btbblb.  We  applg  to  those  to  whom  we  wish  to 
communicate  some  oblect  of  pemnal  iniereet;  'Thus 
an  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only 
repetitions  to  a  man  that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to 
be  called  so,  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  In 
himself  that  would  give  the  man,  who  appUeg  to  him, 
those  Ideas  without  the  creation  of  his  master.*— 
SraaLa.  An  address  therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  ^plieaUsn ;  and  an  ofpUcation  may  be  made  by 
means  of  an  address. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the 
sttlject  nay  address  the  monarch,  and  anplf  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  We  cannot  pass  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  without  being  continually  ad- 
dressed by  beggars,  who  applp  for  the  relief  of  artl- 
llcial  more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in  power  are 
always  exposed  to  be  pablicklv  addressed  by  perBons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opinions  upon  them,  and  to 
have  perpetual  applieatiens  from  those  who  solicit 
ikvouia. 

An  addrsas  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an  appUeatian 
umf  be  frequent  or  nig eni.  It  b  Impertinent  to  address 
anf  one  with  wbom  we  are  not  acquainted,  unless  we 
have  any  reason  for  making  an  afpUcatio*  to  them. 

TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  REGARD,  HEED, 
NOTICE. 

Attend,  In  French  aitsnire^  Latin  aUsndc,  com- 
pounded of  at  or  od  and  teudo  to  stretch,  signifies  to 
stretch  or  bend  the  mind  to  a  thing ;  mindyhtm  the 
noun  aund,  signifies  to  have  in  the  mind ;  r^ord,  in 
lYeoch  rftf  crder,  compounded  of  r«  and  f  order,  comes 
ftom  the  German  wakren  to  see  or  look  at,  siniifying 
to  took  upon  again  or  with  attention ;  heed,  in  German 
kUkan,  In  all  probability  comes  IVom  etOr,  and  the 
Latin  videa  to  see  or  pay  attention  to ;  uatice^  ftom  the 
Latin  natitia  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  knowledge 
of  or  have  in  ooe*a  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object  Is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  As  this  is  the  characteristick  of 
aUentianj  aUsad  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  spect/ick 
terms.    We  attend  In  mtadiaf ,  r^ardim^^  keedinf, 


and  astwtiy ,  and  also  ia  many  eaaes  In  which  these  I 


words  are  not  employed.  To  suad  to  to  aUmd  la  a 
thing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten ;  to  regard  to  to 
look  on  a  thing  as  of  importance ;  to  ksad  is  to  aUemd 
to  a  thing  from  a  principle  of  caution ;  to  wsUca  to  to 
think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 

We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear  and  under- 
stand hto  words ;  '  Conversation  will  naturally  furnah 
us  with  hints  wmch  we  did  not  atttnd  ta^  and  make 
us  ei^y  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well  as 
our  own.* — Anoisoa.  We  sitad  what  to  said  when  wc 
bear  it  in  mind ; 

Cease  to  lequesl  me,  let  us  mind  our  way. 
Another  song  requites  another  day.— Dbtubb. 
We  regard  what  to  said  by  dwelling  and  reflecting  oa 
it ;  *  The  voice  of  reason  to  more  to  lie  regarded  than 
the  bent  of  any  present  inclination.* — Addisob.    Head 
is  given  to  whatever  awakens  a  sense  of  dai^cr ; 
Ah  !  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray*d  t 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along. 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song  1 

COLUBB. 


JVMies  to  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly ;  *  I  U««.«. 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  fVom  acci- 
dental Intelligence  and  various  convetsation,  by  vigi- 
lance that  permitted  nothing  to  pass  without  «0lw«.'— 
JoBRsoB.  Children  should  always  aUsmd  when  spoken 
to,  and  fsimd  what  to  said  to  them;  they  should  rtgmrd 
the  counsels  of  thehr  parents,  so  as  to  make  then  the 
rule  of  thdr  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so  as  lo 
avoid  the  evil ;  they  shouUI  natks  what  passes  before 
them  so  as  to  apply  it  to  some  useful  porpoae.  It  to  a 
part  of  politeness  to  aa«iid  ia  every  minuta  dream- 
stance  which  aflbcts  the  comfort  and  oonvealence  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate :  men  who  are  actaaied 
by  any  paarion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  the  dieuues 
of  conscience;  norA««d  the  unfavourable  ir 


which  their  conduct  makes  on  oihera ;  for  In  Ihct  thcr 
sHdom  think  what  to  said  of  them  lo  be  worth  their 


TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

Jittend^  V.  To  attsmd  to  ;  Asoricca,  in  German  Aardtoa, 
to  an  intensive  of  Mren  to  hear ;  lisitn  probably  coaa 
from  the  German  tutsn  to  lust  after,  bacanae  liaUmmg 
sprlnp  from  an  eager  d«slre  to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action :  ksarken  both  corporeal 
and  mental ;  listen  simply  corporeal.  To  attend  to  lo 
have  the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  hear ;  to  hsmrken 
and  listen  are  to  strive  to  hear.  People  aUend  when 
they  are  addressed ; 

Hasb*d  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely  bend, 

As  if  thy  tuaeAil  song  they  did  attend.- Dbtdbb. 
They  hearken  lo  what  Is  said  fay  othere ;  *■  What  a 
deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud,  and  violence  would  in  a  liitto 
time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  If  these  wise  advocates 
for  morality  (tiie  fteethlnkere)  were  univenally  Arori;- 
ened  to.*— Bkbkblbt.  Men  Usten  to  what  pames  be- 
tween oihera ; 

While  Chaos  hush*d  stands  listening  lo  the  notoe. 

And  wonders  at  confusion  not  hiaown.— Dbbbis. 

It  to  always  peoper  to  attend,  and  mostly  of  impor- 
tance to  hearkeuj  but  fVnqaenily  Improper  lo  Itslsn. 
The  mind  that  is  oeeupied  with  another  object  cannot 
attend:  we  are  not  divpoeed  to  hearken  when  the  thine 
does  not  appear  interesting:  curiosity  often  fanpetolo 
listening  to  what  does  not  concern  the  Ketemer, 

Listen  to  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  hearimg, 
so  as  to  atf«iid :  h  to  necessary  at  all  timee  to  tisieu  to 
the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  of  great  Importance  for  a 
learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  laid  down :  li  to 
essential  for  young  people  in  general  to  hearken  to  the 
counsels  of  their  eldera,  and  to  Ueten  to  the  admonl- 
iloos  of  conscience. 

TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR. 

To  hear  to  properly  the  act  of  the  ear;  It  to  aome- 
tlmee  totally  abstracted  frtun  the  mind,  when  we  hev 
and  do  not  understand ; 

I  Iook*d,  I  lisiea'd,  dreadful  sounds  I  hear. 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 

DBTBaa. 
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T^UMrkm  It  SB  ■ctof  llM  ear,  and  the  mind  In  eon- 
Juneikm;  it  impll«s  an  eflbrt  to  A«ar,  a  tendency  of  Uw 

Bat  aged  Nereua  kmrkem$  to  bis  lovew—DaTSBH. 
To  9V9rktar  is  to  kemr  clandestinely,  or  unknown  to 
tbe  penon  wIm  is  twaid,  whetiier  dealjpaedly  or  not ; 
If  IM  fUi  of  that 

He  win  hare  odwr  means  to  cut  you  off; 

I  •e«rA«ard  him  and  bis  pf«ctic«8^~8HAKsrBAmB. 
We  fttar  sounds:  we  lutrkn  for  tbe  sense ;  we  ovmr- 
kamr  tlie  words :  a  <iatek  ear  hears  tlie  smallest  sonnd  [ 
a  wlllinf  mind  kMrkens  to  what  is  said:  a  prying 


ATTENTION,  APPUCATION,  STUDY. 


!  a  direction  of  the  thoughts  to 
In  tbe  degree  of  steadiness  and 


«■  object,  but  difiering 
force. 

JitUuttoK  (v.  7b  attend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
lag  of  tbe  mind ;  apfiieatian  (v.  TV  addmt)  marks 
an  env^opmenl  or  engagement  of  tbe  powers ;  a  brlng- 
iag  tbem  Into  a  state  of  dose  contact ;  sUm^,  from  tbe 
Latin  ttmdto  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  t^- 
pUeaiiou  tliat  arises  from  a  strong  desire  of  attaining 
tlie  object. 

AitmUian  is  tbe  flrat  requislle  for  making  a  progress 
la  tlie  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  it  may  be  given  in 
vartous  degrees,  and  it  rewards  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  is  given ;  a  divided  attention  is 
Dowever  more  hurtfUl  Uian  otherwise ;  it  retards  the 
progrem  of  tlie  learner  while  it  injures  bis  mind  by 
Improper  eiercise ; '  Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates 
to  enjoy  tbe  pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly 
eplfijy  to  such  diversions,  provided  tliey  are  innocent, 
ae  lay  strong  boM  on  tbe  aUMitiM.*--JomisoM.  Ap- 
fUeatian  Is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  perfection 
ID  any  porsuit ;  h  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
mtimtiam;  It  mast  be  the  eonstant  exercise  of  power 
or  the  regular  and  unilbna  nse  of  means  for  tbe  attain- 
■eent  of  an  end :  youth  Is  the  period  for  eMlwafMn, 
when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  In  full  Ticour ; 
no  degree  of  it  in  after-life  will  supply  its  defldency 
la  yoonger  yean:  *I  could  heartily  wish  there  was 
the  same  ^pUeatia*  and  andaavoun  to  cattivate  and 
Improve  oar  eburch  musick  as  have  been  lately  be- 
Btowed  upon  that  of  the  stage.'— Aodisom.  Stedy  is 
that  species  of  apptieatmn  which  is  most  purely  taitel- 
laetual  in  its  nature :  it  is  tbe  exercise  of  the  mind  for 
itself  and  in  itself,  its  native  effort  to  arrive  at  ma^ 
tority ;  it  embraces  both  ottomtum  and  appUc^tum. 
Tbe  student  atUmda  to  all  be  bears  and  sees ;  vppUtt 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  acquirement  of  what  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the  exercise 
of  reflectioo :  as  nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or 
properly  reduced  to  praeike  without  «<«dy,  the  pro- 
ibsBiooal  man  must  eboose  this  road  in  order  to  reach 
the  Bummii  of  excellence;  *Oiher  things  mav  be  seised 
witb  might,  or  purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge 
la  to  be  gained  only  with  stedp.'— Joniiaoii. 


TO  mSREGABD,  NEGLECT,  8U0HT. 

To  digrtford  signUlee  properlv  not  to 

nofiaet^  in  Latin  tuglulnsy  participle  of  negUgo,  com- 
pounded of  nee  and  lego,  signifies  not  '      " 


liSjiV 


■ML  from  lights  slgnifles  to  make  light  of  or  set 


'\Ve  dieregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  opiakms 
of  another ;  we  negleet  their  injunctions  or  their  pre- 
eeiM^  To  dieregard  results  from  tbe  settled  purpose 
or  the  mlcd ;  to  ne^ieei  from  a  temporarv  forgetAil- 
BesB  or  oversight  What  is  disregarded  Is  seen  and 
passed  over :  what  is  negluted  is  generally  not  thought 
of  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does 
not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  is  negUeted  enters 
the  mind  only  when  it  is  before  the  eye:  the  former  is 
oa  action  employed  on  present  obiects;  the  latter 
on  that  which  la  past:  what  we  disregard  is  not 
esteemed;  'The  new  notion  that  has  preralled  of 
laie  yean  that  the  Christian  religion  is  little  mora 
tbaa  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  In  course  draw 
on  a  disregard  to  Sfdritual  exercise.*— Gibson.  What 
wo  negleet  is  often  esteemed,  bat  not  sufllciently  to  be 
anMoibefod  or  practised ; 


Beaoly  's  a  charm,  but  soon  tbeebam  will  pass; 

As  lilies  lie  nerleeled  on  the  plain. 

While  dusky  Byacinths  for  use  remain.— Drtdsh. 
A  child  disr^ards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  patent ; 
he  neglects  to  use  tlie  remedies  which  have  been  pre- 
scribe to  him. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  ftequently  not  personal 
acu ;  they  respect  ibe  tiling  more  than  tiie  person ; 
slight  is  altogether  an  iotennonal  act  towards  an  indi- 
vidual. We  disregard  or  negleet  things  o(\en  from  » 
heedlessness  of  temper;  tlie  consequence  either  of 
youth  or  habit :  we  slight  a  person  from  ftelings  of 
dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people  shoukl  disregard 
nothing  Uiat  is  said  to  them  by  their  superiours ;  nor 
negleet  any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do ;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal  attention ; 
'  You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  re^rd 
for  one  whom  he  sees  you  slighL'—hocKm.  Slight  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  in  tbe  same 
sense ;  '  Wlien  ouce  devotion  fancies  herself  under  tlie 
influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  It  is  no  wonder  she  slights 
human  ordinances.'— Aooisom. 

INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 
Inadvertsmewt  fH)m  advert  to  turn  the  mind  to,  Is 
allied  to  inattention  (v.  Mlsntive),  when  the  actcf 
the  mind  is  signified  in  general  terms ;  and  to  over- 
sight when  any  particular  instance  of  inadvertene§ 
occurs.  Jnadverteneff  never  designates  a  habit,  bia 
inattentioii  does;  the  former  term,  therefore,  is  un- 
oualifled  by  tlie  reproachful  sense  which  attaclies  to 
the  latter :  any  one  may  be  guilty  of  taodvertoiicws, 
since  the  mind  that  is  occupied  witb  many  subjects 
equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towards 
some  that  others  may  escape  notice ;  *  Ignomuce  or 
inadverteneif  will  admit  of  some  extenuatkm.'-Soum. 
Jnattentten^  which  designates  a  direct  want  of  atte$f 
turn,  is  always  a  fhult,  and  belongs  only  lo  the  young, 
or  such  as  are  thoughtless,  either  by  nature  or  cucum- 
Btances;  *The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish 
Parliament),  the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but  above  all,  toa 
exorbiunt  authority  of  the  nobles,  made  this  privilege 
of  BO  little  Talne  as  to  be  ahnost  neglected.*— Eoaaar- 
soH.  Sbiee  inadoerteneif  is  an  occasional  act,  it  must 
not  be  too  often  repealed,  or  it  becomes  inattemtian 
An  oversight  is  properly  a  species  of  inadvertsnef 
wbfeh  arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by,  a  thing 
Inadioertenqf  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  the 
mistake,  namely,  the  particular  abstractton  of  the  mind 
from  the  object ;  tbe  term  oversight  seems  to  refer  to 
the  misuke  itself,  namely,  the  missinf  something 
which  ought  to  have  been  taicen :  It  is  an  tnadvsrtenef 
in  a  person  to  omit  speaking  to  one  of  the  company ; 
it  is  an  oversight  in  a  tradesman  wlio  omits  to  include 
certain  articles  in  his  reckoning :  we  pardon  an  mad- 
vertenep  In  another,  dnoe  the  cooseauences  are  never 
serious;  we  must  be  guarded  against  oversights  ia 
budness,  as  their  consequences  may  be  serious ;  *  The 
ancient  critleks  discover  beauties  which  eacape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  vulgar,  and  veiy  often  find  reaaona 
for  palliating  such  little  slips  and  ovorsights  ia  Ilia 
writinp  of  amlneat  authora.*— AaniaoM. 

TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

M'egieet, «.  TV  disregard;  emit,  la  Latin  omttto%  or 
oh  aad  mAto,  sicniflee  to  pat  asMe. 

The  idea  of  letting  pasa  or  slip,  or  of  not  using,  Is 
comprehended  in  the  rignification  of  both  tbcae 
terms;  tbe  Ibrmer  Is,  however,  a  culpaUe,  the  latter 
an  indiflfereat,  actioB.    What  we  nsgleet  ought  not  to 


Where  honoardaa 


BeaYcn, 
and  leverance  no 


Nverance  none  mj 


BgleeL 
fiitToa. 


What  we  omit  maybe  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  conve- 
nience requires;  'These  personal  comparisons  I  (nrn't, 
because  I  woukl  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery.'— Bacon.  In  indifferent  matters  they 
may  sometimes  be  applied  indifferently ;'  It  is  the 
great  excellence  of  leamini,  that  it  borrow*  very  little 
from  time  or  place :  but  thu  quality  which  constitute! 
mndi  of  Ml  vafaie  is  one  occasion  of  negUeL   Wba 
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may  be  done  at  all  liom  with  equal  proprielf  ie  de- 
ferred froin  dey  to  day,  till  the  mind  i«  gradually  recen- 
eUcd  to  the  omurionJ'-~JoBnoH.  Tbete  ternia  dlflfer, 
however,  in  the  objects  lo  which  they  are  applied :  that 
la  n$fUetsd  which  is  practicable  or  serves  for  action ; 
that  M  emitted  which  serves  for  iotellectaal  purposes: 
we  n^Uet  an  onwrtunlty,  we  mt^teet  the  Dieaos,  the 
time,  the  use,  and  the  like ;  we  «sut  a  word,  a  sentence, 
a  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance,  and  the  like. 

NEGLIGENT,  REMISS,  CARELESS,  THOUGHT- 
LESS, HEEDLESS,  INATTEMTIVB. 

ItegUpmt  (v.  T9  ditregard)  and  rmw  respect  the 
outward  action :  careUtSy  hudlat^  tkoughUut^  and 
mocteatioe  respect  the  state  of  the  mind. 

Jftgligenu  and  remittnes*  consist  in  not  doing  what 
ouKht  to  be  done ;  cartleManets  and  the  other  mental 
defects  may  show  themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well 
as  in  not  doing  at  all ;  negligence  and  remiseneee  are 
th«r«fore,  lo  eareleeenete  and  the  others,  as  the  effect 
to  the  cause ;  for  no  one  Is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and 
remes  as  he  who  is  eareleee^  although  at  the  same 
time  negligenee  and  remistnest  arise  IVom  other  causes, 
and  eareUtenutf  Ut^ughtUetneett  itc.  produce  like- 
wise other  ellecia.  Jifegligent  is  a  stronger  term  than 
resMSS ;  one  Is  negligent  in  negledvng  the  thing  that  ia 
expremly  before  one^  eyes ;  one  is  remtMs  in  forgetting 
that  which  was  enjoined  some  time  previously :  the 
want  of  will  rendeis  a  person  negligent ;  the  want  of 
interest  renders  a  person  retnite :  one  is  negligent  In 
regard  to  business,  and  the  performance  of  bodily  la- 
bour ;  one  is  remitt  in  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  re- 
spect mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly  mgU- 
geni  in  what  concerns  their  master's  interest ;  teachers 
are  remise  in  not  correcting  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 
Jfltglijgenee  is  therefore  the  Ikult  of  persons  of  all  de- 
senptlons,  but  particularly  those  in  low  condition; 
*  The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty 
(rdigious  retirement)  are  the  men  of  pleasure,  and  the 
men  of  business.*— Blair.  Remieeneee  Is  a  fkuit 
peculiar  to  those  in  a  more  elevated  sution ; 

My  gen'roQs  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 

He  seems  fvsitf  #,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind^-Pon. 
A  clerk  In  an  office  is  negligent  in  not  making  proper 
memoiandums;  a  magistrate,  or  tlie  head  of  an  insti- 
tution, is  remise  in  the  exercise  of  tats  authority  by  dot 
checking  irregularities. 

CareUes  denotes  the  want  of  cars  (v.  Cere)  in  the 
manner  of  dolna  things ;  tkeughtUse  denotes  tne  want 
of  thought  or  reflection  about  thtaigs ;  keedleee  denotes 
the  want  of  heeding  (v.  TV  attend)  or  regarding  things; 
inattentive  denotes  the  want  of  attention  to  things  («. 
TV  tMend  ta). 

One  is  eareUee  only  in  trivial  matters  of  behaviour ; 
one  is  tMongktUee  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in 
what  respects  the  conduct  Careleeeneee  leads  chil- 
dren to  make  mistakes  in  their  exercises,  or  in  what- 
ever they  commit  to  memory  or  to  paper ;  tkongktUee- 
neta  leads  many  who  are  not  chilaren  into  serious 
errours  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not  thtaik  of  or  bear 
In  mind  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Coraicss- 
iMSs  is  oocasional,  tksugktUeemee  is  permanent ;  the 
former  is  inseparable  from  a  state  or  childhood,  the 
latter  is  a  constitutional  defoct,  and  sometimes  attends 
a  man  to  his  grave.  Careleeeneee  as  well  as  tkeught- 
Ueeneee  betrays  itself  not  only  In  the  thing  that  Imme- 
diately empk^  the  mind,  bat  tkengktleeeneee  re- 
spects that  which  is  past,  and  ear«l«s«iM««  lies  in  that 
which  regards  Aiturity ;  '  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  de- 
parture and  succession,  but  should  live  thengktleee  of 
the  past,  and  eareUee  of  the  future.*— Jobnsoii.  We 
may  not  only  be  eareUee  In  not  doing  the  thing  well 
that  we  are  about,  but  we  may  be  eareleee  in  neglut- 
ing  to  do  it  at  all,  or  eareleee  about  the  event,  or  eare- 
Uee about  our  future  interest;  it  still  differs,  however, 
ftom  tkougktUee\n  this,  that  it  bespeaks  a  want  of 
interest  or  desire  for  the  thing;  but  tkenghtUee  be- 
speaks the  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it:  the 
eareUee  person  abstains  from  using  the  means,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  about  the  end ;  the  tieugktUse 
person  cannot  act,  because  he  does  not  tliink :  the 
eareUee  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  to  ob- 
tain it ;  the  thovgktUes  person  has  not  the  thought  of 
it  In  Us  mind. 


CgreUee  Is  applied  to  such  things  as  lequire  per'' 
nianent  care ;  tkeughtUee  to  such  as  require  permaaeaC 
thought :  keedUse  and  inaltentnte  are  applied  to  pass- 
ing ol^ects  that  engage  the  senses  or  the  thoagbts  of 
the  niomenL  One  is  eareUee  in  business,  tAougktUew 
in  conduct,  keedleee  In  walking  or  running,  inattentiaa 
in  listening:  eareUee  and  tJkoughtUee  persons  neglect 
the  necessary  use  of  their  powers;  the  keedleee  and 
inattentive  neglect  the  use  of  their  senses.  CmreUee 
people  are  unfit  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of 
any  concerns ;  tkaugktUee  people  are  unfit  to  Ijave  the 
management  of  themselves ;  keedleee  cblldron  are  unfit 
to  10  by  themselves;  inattentive  children  are  unfit  to 
be  led  by  others.    One  is  tar^eee  and  wnattentiva  in 

Kovldlng  for  his  good ;  one  is  tkougktlese  and  keedleee 
not  guarding  against  evil :  a  cardeee  person  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  advancement ;  an  inattentive 
person  does  not  concern  himself  about  improveoMnt; 
a  tkangktUee  person  brinp  himself  into  disirasB;  n 
keedleee  person  exposes  himself  to  accidenia. 

Heedleee  and  tnattentive  are,  for  the  asoet  port, 
applied  to  paitlcular  clrcumstanoea,  and  in  that  case 
they  are  not  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  We  may  be  kaed- 
leaa  of  a  thing  of  which  it  Is  not  needful  to  take  any 
heed; 
There  In  the  min,  keeHeaa  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

Got^BeMim 
Or  inattantive  If  the  thing  does  not  demand  attentioa ; 
'  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almighty  is  not  ' 
tree  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.*— B1.AIR. 


THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 
Tkengk^fal^  or  fbU  of  tkuJang  (v.  Tv  tUnft,  re- 
Jleel)j  eeneideratOf  or  ready  lo  eaneider  (v.  TV  eamei- 
der^  rdlecC),  and  delikermte^  ready  to  deUkermU  (v.  TV 
eaneuU).  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  rigniflratioa ; 
he  who  is  tAeifj'iMrit/  does  not  Ifarget  his  duty  ;  he  who 
is  eaneiderate  pauses,  and  eeneidere  properly  what  to 
his  duty ;  he  who  detikaratae  cemsidere  daiikeratd/, 

to  be 


It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate 
tkaufktful  hi  doing  what  b  wished 

mina  are  in  general  inclined  m  levity,  . 

to  tkavg^fnl  melancholy.'— Blair.  It  is  ibe  iceom* 
mendation  of  a  eonfidentinl  peisoa  to  be  remideratf, 
as  he  has  often  to  Judge  aooording  to  bla  own  disoe* 
Uon ;  <  Some  things  will  not  bear  much  leal ;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  leas  we  reeom- 
mend  ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  aober  and  csn- 
ndsrols  men.*— TiLLOTsos.  Itisthereconunefldaiion 
of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  critical  umi- 
ters  to  be  deliberate  ;  *Tbere  Is  a  vast  diflference  be- 
tween sins  of  infirmity  and  those  of  presumption,  as 
vast  as  between  inadvertency  and  dcb'fteraiiM.*— 
South.  There  is  this  fhrther  disthiction  in  the  word 
deUkerata^  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark 
a  settled  intention  to  do  evil ;  yonne  people  may  some- 
times plead  in  eztenuatloa  of  thcTr  gulh,  that  Ibcir 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  fifom  ddikarata  moUoe. 


ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Aitemtiva  marks  a  readlnea  to  attend  («.  TV  sfftnd 
to);  earefid  signifies  full  of  care  (e.  Gsrc,  swlicttade). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind:  we  are 
attaiUive  in  order  to  understand  and  improve ;  we  am 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar  pro- 
fits by  what  is  told  him  In  learning  his  task  ;  a  eae^vl 
scholar  performs  his  exercise  correctly. 

Jlttentian  respects  matteis  of  Judgement ;  core  re- 
lates to  mechanical  or  ordinary  sictions :  we  listen  at 
tentiveljf;  we  read  or  write  earefntty.  A  servant 
must  be  attentive  to  the  ordeis  that  are  given  hlro,  and 
cartful  not  to  iqjure  his  niBatw*s  pronerty.  A  trans- 
lator must  be  attentive;  a  transcriber  careful.  A 
tradesman  oucht  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
cuslomera,  and  carrful  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Ia 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction ;  'The  use  of  the  pss- 
sions  Is  to  stir  un  the  soul,  to  awaken  the  understand* 
tng,  and  to  maxe  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and 
attentive  in  the  prosecution  of  his  deigns.*— Anoison. 


'  We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our  actkwsi 
and  as  far  fium  speaking  as  doing  UL*— firaaLs. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


4&$ 


CAHB,  SOUCTTUDE,  ANXIETY. 

CSbt*,  in  Latin  eura^  cotam  probably  lh>m  the  Greeic 
i^^pot  power,  because  whoever  has  power  has  a  weicht 
of  core;  soUeitMdsl  in  Fnacb  solidt%dej  Laliii  solli- 
eitmdo  from  toUieito  to  disquiet,  compounded  of  Mimm 
and  eite  to  put  altogether  in  commotion,  signifies  a 
complete  state  of  restless  commotion;  anuelff^  in 
French  anxieUf  Latin  tmxietaSi  from  auxins  and  aMir^i 
Greek  ^7^X1^1  Hebrew  pj|n  to  hang,  suffocate,  torment, 
lignlfiei  a  state  of  extreme  suflerbig. 

These  tenns  express  mental  pain  in  different  degrees ; 
eart  less  than  soUeitudey  and  this  less  than  anxiety. 
Care  consists  of  thought  and  feeling ;  solieitwU  and 
mxisty  of  feeling  only.  Cars  respects  tlie  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future;  toUcUMde  and  anxiety  regard  the 
ivesent  and  Aiture.  Cars  is  directed  towards  the  pre- 
sent and  absent,  near  or  at  a  disunce ;  solieitud/^  and 
msisty  are  employed  about  that  whicli  is  absent  and 
at  a  certain  distance. 

We  are  earful  about  the  means;  eoUdtoue  and 
OMxiou*  about  the  end ;  we  are  eelidUm*  to  obtain  a 
good ;  we  are  anxiame  to  avoid  an  evil.  The  earte  of 
a  parent  exceed  every  other  In  their  weight.  He  has 
an  unceasing  eotieitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
and  experiences  many  an  omzsoiis  ttiongbt  lest  all  his 
emre  should  be  lost  upon  them. 

Cartt  tliough  In  some  respects  an  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  is  a  consequence  or  our  limited  Icnowledge, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  remove ;  as  it  respects  the 
preaent,  it  Is  a  bounden  duty ;  but  when  it  extends  to 
fnuirliy,  it  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  pious 
resignation ; 

But  his  flux 

Deep  scan  of  thunder  had  intrpnch*d,  and  ears 

Sat  on  his  fkded  cheek.— Miltom. 

SoUeOade  and  anxiety,  as  habits  of  the  mind,  are 
ineeoncilablo  with  the  ikith  of  a  ChrisUan,  which 
teacbM  him  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  *  Can 
your  $MeUmde  alter  the  course,  or  unravel  the  intri- 
cacy, of  human  events  ?*—Blaxe.  *The  story  of  a 
man  who  grew  gray  in  the  space  of  one  night's  omn'sty 
la  voy  (kmoua/— eracTATOR. 

CARE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 

C^s,  In  Latin  ««r«,  comes  probably  from  the 
Gf«ek  Kioot  authority,  because  the  weight  bf  care  rests 
with  those  In  authontv ;  eracsm,  from  the  Latin  eon- 
ccrm,  compounded  of  eon  and  eenM,  signifies  the  look- 
ing thoroughly  into  a  thing ;  regard^in  French  reuardtr^ 
compounded  of  r«  and  gixier  to  look,  signifies  looking 
back  upon  a  thing. 

Ckre  and  csnesm  consist  both  of  thought  and  ftel- 
fa»,  but  the  latter  has  less  of  thought  than  feeling: 
Temmr4  consists  of  thought  only.  We  eere  for  a  thing 
which  ki  the  object  of  our  exertions  and  wishes ; 

Bis  trust  was  equal  with  the  Deity  to  be  deemM, 

Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  lem 

C^d  not  to  be  at  all.— M iltor. 
We  tomum  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  tt  engajfes 


Our  country's  wdihre  Is  our  first  cracsm.— Havabo. 
We  have  regwrd  for  a  thing  on  which  we  set  boom 
raloe  and  bestow  some  lefiecUon ; 

Slander  meets  no  regari,  ftom  noble  minds: 

Only  the  base  beUeve  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bbllbb. 

Ctov  1b  aHogetber  an  active  principle:  theeont^ 
man  leaves  no  means  untried  in  the  purauit  of  his 
oUeet:  eore  actuates  him  to  personal  endeavours;  it 
is  oppoMsd  to  negligence.  CnMm  is  not  so  active  In 
ha  nature :  the  person  who  is  ameemed  will  be  con- 
tented to  see  exertions  made  by  others ;  it  Is  opposed 
lo  indUference.  Regari  Is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
mind ;  It  may  lead  to  action,  but  of  Itself  extends  no 
fiurtber  than  reflection. 

The  bushiem  of  life  is  the  subject  of  core  ; 

Well,  on  my  terms  thon  wilt  not  be  my  heir: 

irttaou  ev'ii  little,  lem  shall  be  my  cars.— Drydbh. 
Religion  is  the  grand  object  of  eomtem.  » The  more 
ibe  aulhority  of  any  station  In  society  Is  extended,  the 
nora  it  soMcnu  puMIck  happinew  that  It  be  committed 
10  Ben  fearing  God.*— RooBRs.   The  esteem  of  othen 


is  an  object  of  regard;   'He  has  rendered  himself 
worthy  of  their  most  favourable  regards.'— ^mru. 

No  one  ought  to  expect  to  be  exempt  from  care: 
the  provision  of  a  family,  and  tlie  education  of  cidl- 
dren,  are  objects  for  which  we  ought  to  lake  some  earc, 
or  at  least  have  some  eo«c«m,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
r«^ard  for  our  own  welfare,  and  the  well-being  of 
society. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT, 
dure,  V.  Core,  eolicitnde ;  charge^  in  French  charge 
a  burden,  in  Arroorick  and  Bretan  carg^  whkh  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  cargo  and  carry,  is  figuratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden ;  a  managtmeatf 
in  French  mdnagement^  from  minager  and  miner  to 
lead,  and  the  Latin  noiivs  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 
Care  (v.  Care,  eonearn)  includes  generally  both 
charge  and  management;  but  in  Uie  strict  sen^,  it 
comprehends  personal  labour:  charge  Involves  respon- 
Sibil  tty :  management  {v.  To  condnU)  includes  regula- 
tion and  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has  the 
charge  of  children ;  a  steward  has  the  management  of 
a  ftirm :  we  must  always  act  in  order  lo  take  care ;  we 
must  look  in  order  to  take  charge;  we  must  alwaya 
think  in  order  to  mano^tf. 

Care  is" employed  in  the  ordinary  afiikin  of  life; 
charge  in  matters  of  trust  and  confidence ;  manage-, 
ment  in  matters  of  business  and  experience :  the  female 
has  the  care  of  the  house,* and  the  man  that  of  pro- 
viding for  his  family ; 
Cars  *s  a  fkther*s  right— a  pleasing  right, 
In  which  tie  labours  with  a  home-felt  Joy.— Sbirlbti 
An  instnicter  has  the  charge  of  youth ;  *  I  can  never 
believe  that  the  repugnance  with  which  Tiberius  took 
the  charge  of  the  government  upon  him  was  wholly 
feigned.'— CuMBBRLABD.  A  clerk  has  the  mamagemeni 
of  a  business;  'The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband 
left  the  whole  majMgemenl  of  tier  lodgings,  and  who 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  into  execution.'— Ha wKBswoRTB. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

Carefnl  signifies  full  of  tare  (v.  Care,  solicitude} ; 
cautious  is  in  Latin  cantus^  participle  of  cavso,  which 
comes  from  cavus  hollow,  or  a  cave,  which  was  ori- 
fflnally  a  place  of  security ;  hence  the  epithet  cautioua 
In  the  sense  of  seeking  security ;  vrovident,  in  Latin 
prtwidms,  sianifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  beforehand^ 
fh>m  pro  and  video. 

We  are  cartful  td  avoid  mistakes ;  cautious  to  avoid 
danger;  provident  to  avoid  straits  and  dlfllcuhles: 
care  \b  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  what  we  have ; 
caution  must  be  used  In  guarding  acalnst  the  evils  that 
may  be ;  providence  most  be  employed  in  supplyina 
the  good,  or  guarding  against  the  contingent  evils  of 
the  future.  Provideneeu  a  determinate  and  extended 
kind  o(  caution. 

Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  an  end;  aear^l 
person  omits  nothing ; 

To  core  their  mad  ambition  they  were  sent 

To  rule  a  dbitant  province,  each  alone; 

What  could  a  cartful  father  have  done  more  I 
Drydib. 
Caution  consisla  rather  In  abstaining  from  action ;  m 
coMtious  person  will  not  act  where  he  ought  not; 

Flushed  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 

Be  greatly  cauUeus  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thomson. 
Providence  respects  the  use  of  things ;  it  is  both  core 
and  caution  in  the  mana^esienl  of  property ;  a  pro- 
vident person  acts  for  the  Aiture  by  abstaining  for  Um 


Blest  above  men  If  be  perceives  and  IMi 
TheMesslqgsheishelrto:  he!  to  whom 
B^  provident  forefethen  have  bequeathed 
In  this  feir  district  of  their  naUve  Isle 
A  free  inheritance.— Citmbbbland. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 
Cautiousi  V.  Carefid ;  wary,  (imm  the  same  as  awara 
(v.  TV  be  aware  of),  signifies  ready  lo  kmk  out ;  c<r. 


EKaLISH  8YN0NYlf£B. 


mmspttt,  in  Latin  etmnupaete*,  participle  of  etremi- 
^piao  to  look  about,  tlgnllte  ready  to  look  on  all  ildei. 
TbMe  epltbeu  denote  a  peculiar  care  to  avoid  evil ; 
Imt  cMrfiMu  expraHCt  tae  tlian  the  other  two ;  it  ta 
necessary  to  be  eamtunu  at  ail  times;  to  be  warf  in 
cases  of  peculiar  danger;  to  be  eirtuaupea  In 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

GmUw*  is  the  effect  of  fear ;  wariness  of  dancer; 
dreuwupeeaom  of  experience  and  reflection.    The 
cMMtiouM  man  reckons  on  conilngenciee;  he  guards 
against  the  evils  that  may  be,  by  pausing  before  be  acts 
The  smmg  report  of  Arthur's  death  has  worse 
Effect  on  inem.  than  on  the  common  soil ; 
The  vulgar  onlv  shake  their  eautiou*  heaids, 
Or  whisper  in  toe  ear  wisely  suspleioai.— OtSBBft. 
The  wary  man  looks  for  the  danger  which  be  suspects 
to  be  Impending,  and  seeks  to  avoid  it;  '  Let  not  that 
wary  caution,  which  Is  the  (Vuit  of  experience,  degene- 
rate into  cfaft.*-^LAim.    The  eiresmtpect  man  weighs 
and  deliberates;  be  k>oks  around  and  calculiies  on 
possibilities  and  probabilities ;  he  seeks  to  attain  bis 
end  by  the  safest  means:  'No  pious  man  can  be  so  cti^ 
tset  in  the  care  of  ms  conscience,  as  the  covetous 

■  in  that  of  bis  pockeL*— SrsaLa.  A  trade 

t  be  coattow  in  bis  dealings  with  all  men;  he 
be  warp  In  bis  intercoune  with  designing  men;  he 
muM  be  dremmaptet  when  transactlni  business  of  par- 
ticalar  importance  and  intricacy.  Tie  traveller  must 
be  eoMtwu*  when  going  a  road  not  familiar  to  blm ;  be 
must  be  W0rp  when  piuwin^  over  sllppeiy  and  danger- 
a;  ne  must  be  drem 


emmnset  I 

nan  IS  in  i 


e  drctaiupect  when  gobg  tbreugh 
obscure,  uncertain,  and  winding  passages. 

A  person  ought  to  be  eamtioua  not  to  give  offence 
be  ought  to  be  war*  not  to  entangle  liimeelf  in  niinoo 
litlgauoas;  he  ought  to  be  etrmajpscC  not  to  engaf 
In  what  is  above  bis  abilities  to  complete.  Itisnoees 
■ary  to  be  emuimuM  not  to  disclose  our  sentlmenfti  loo 
fkeely  befora  straagen ;  to  be  warp  la  one's  ipeecb 
before  busy  bodies  and  ealoamialom;  tobecwoisupseC 


attbarpottlicksorrtfiglon. 

lUNDFUL,  SXOABOFUL,  ODSEftVANT. 

Jftn^fiO,  signiflBS  full  of  minding,  or  tbiiUdnf  on 
Ihai  wldcb  is  past ;  it  mostly  rsgards  matters  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  counsel  we  receive ftxnn  others; 
Be  mm4fmi,  when  thou  bast  entomb'd  tbe  shoot, 
With  siors  of  earth  around  to  feed  tbe  root.— Drtdbb. 
Ragard/^  respects  that  whkb  fai  itself 
gard  or  serious  thought ; 

No,  there  is  none;  no  raler  of  tbesta 
Regar4/\d  of  my  miseries.— Hiix. 


li,  or  beeoae  a  mataer  of  obligatloa ; 

ObaeroaM  of  the  tight,  reHgloaa  of  Ms  word. 

Drtobit. 
A  child  should  alwaya  be  mn^fnl  of  its  parents'  in- 
atnaetlons;  they  sbouM  never  be  forgotten:  everv  one 
should  be  r$gar4fkl  of  hbi  several  duties  and  obiigap 
tions ;  they  never  ought  to  be  neglected :  one  ought 
to  be  obtmwau  Of  the  religious  duties  wMeta  one's 
profession  ei^oina  upon  him:  they  cannot  whb  pro- 
nrtety  be  passed  over.  By  being  wumdfid  of  what  one 
neais  ftomtbe  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be  wise  and 
flood ;  by  being  rtgar^fml  of  what  Is  due  to  one's  self, 
and  to  aoclety  at  laige,  one  learns  lo  peas  through  the 
world  with  satlshetlon  to  one's  own  mind  and  esteem 
ftom others;  by  being  obsarvatu  of  all  rule  and  order, 
we  afford  to  otben  a  aalutary  example  for  tbeir  Imi- 


AWABE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 
OON8CIOUB. 

of  aor  «B  and  wana,  signlflea 


lo  be  on  the  kiofc  out,  from  tbe  Saxon  waar^  Oerman, 

t  epdtf  to  see;  guard,  In  French 

gardtr.  Is  connected  with  ward,  Ui  Saxon  waard,  Oer 


Jtc.  wakram,  Greek  i 


man,  ^.  gewakrt,  participle  of  wakran;  aapriud,  in 
French  appria,  from  apprmdrt  to  apprehend,  learn,  or 
underrtand :  amatioma,  in  Latin  conteias,  of  com  and 
#eiii«  knowing,  signifies  knowing  within  one's  self. 
The  idea  of  having  tbe  expecutkm  or  knowledge  of 


a  tiling  Is  eonunoa  lo  all  thoao  tenan  We  ant  mmma 
of  a  thing  when  we  calculate  upon  it;  *  The  flratsi^B 
in  the  breach  of  a  man's  Integmy  are  more  inportaai 
than  men  are  owort  of.'— Stkblb.  We  are  mi  mt 
guard  against  an  evil  when  we  are  prepared  for  h 
^What  esublistament  of  reliakMi  more  fktendly  is 
publlck  banilness  could  be  desired  or  framed  (tbanooc 
own).  How  lealous  ought  we  lo  be  for  Ita  pmovb' 
tion ;  bow  much  an  our  guard  against  every  danger 
to  trouble  It.'— Bi^b.    We  are  ^ 


pritad  of  tliat  of  which  we  have  bad  an  in 
or  have  been  informed  of ;  *  In  play  tbe  chance  of  kss 
and  gain  ought  always  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  pany 
should  be  apprized  of  tbe  force  employed  against  hiogu' 
— ^bblb.  We  are  couadama  or  that  in  wliicb  we 
have  ourselves  been  concerned ;  *  I  know  aoching  so 
bard  (br  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as  cabimny  and 
reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of  ouieting  tbe 
soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  of  our  being 
flMuoMw  to  ouiaelves  that  we  do  not  deserve  tbcm.'- 
AnmsoR. 

7b  be  aware,  and  en  ame'e guard,  respect  ibe  fuinre; 
to  be  ^prized,  either  the  past  or  present ;  to  be  cm- 
edoue,  only  tbe  past  Experience  enables  a  man  tobe 
aware  of  consequences ;  prudence  and  cautkm  dictate 
to  him  tbe  nccemiy  of  oelng  mi  kie  guard  agabMt 
evlb.  Whoever  is  rally  aware  of  tlie  precarious  tenure 
by  which  be  holds  all  bis  goo^  la  this  world,  will  be 
Ml  hie  guard  to  prevent  any  calamitlea,  aa  Ibr  as  the 
use  of  means  In  bk  control. 
We  are  apprited  of  events,  or  what  p 

tbrouxh  the  medium  of  exlenial  cireun  

eaueetaue  only  through  tbe  medium  of  ooraelTes,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  appritad  of  what  hasbap^ 
pened  ftom  Indlcationa  that  attract  our  notice ;  we  are 
eanedeus  of  our  guilt  from  tbe  recollection  of  wliat  we 
have  dona.  A  commander  who  Is  not  a»«r«af  all  tbs 
contingencies  that  influence  tbe  faie  of  a  bnlile,  who 
is  not  ra  JU«  guurd  against  the  stmtagens  eC  lbs 
enemy,  who  Is  not  frilly  appritad  of  tbeir  iimiations, 
and  eonedaue  of  hie  own  strength  lo  ftnanaia  Ibem, 
has  no  grounds  to  expaet  a  vlclo^ ;  the  chnneea  af  it- 
Ibat  are  greatly  against  blm. 


HEED,  CARE,  ATTENTRM 


lo  take  eare:  the  IbmMr 


JTssd,  which  through  tbe  medfaim  of  i 

ktUUu  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  etto  to  avoM, 

and  mdea  to  see,  applies  to  malien  of  Importance  to 

one's  moral  conduct ;  eare  (v.  Csrs,  cMcsra)  appfiei 

to  matteia  of  minor  import :  a  man  Is  required  lo  take 

Aicd;  a  cMM  Is  required  lo     ' 

exereises  bis  undwaianding  In 

exercises  bis  thoughts  and  ms  senses  In  i 

the  fbrmer  kxiks  to  the  remote  and  probable' cease 

quences  of  Ms  actions,  and  eadeavonn  to  preveat  the 

evil  that  may  happen ;  tbe  latter  aeea  pitticlpaly  lo 

the  Italic  that  le  Immedlatelv  befora  bim.    Wbaa  a 

young  man  eniera  the  workf,  he  must  take  kaed  lest 

be  be  not  ensnared  bp  bla  compantone 

pracdees; 

Next  you,  my  servants,  kaed  my  strict  c 

Without  the  walls  a  rahi'd  wmpia  stai 

Drtkbb. 
In  a  sflppery  path  we  most  take  eare  that  we  do  not 
fbll ;  '  I  believe  the  hiatus  shouM  be  avoided  with  more 
eare  in  poetry  than  in  orelory.'— Pen. 

Heed  has  OMueover  tbe  sense  of  tUnktaig  on  what 
Is  proposed  to  our  notice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  atlm- 
h'm,  which  ftom  tbe  Latin  aitmde,  -or  at  ami  tamda 
lo  streicb,  sigolfles  a  tension  or  streleblag  tbe  mied 
towards  an  o^ect;  hence  we  speak  of  giving  Awd  and 
paying  attatUian:  but  Ibe  former  is  appfied  only  m 
that  which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  la  tbe  shape 
of  a  dirBctk>ii,  a  cautton.  or  an  instruction ;  but  the 
latter  is  said  of  every  ttaing  which  we  are  set  lo  pv- 
tMrm.  A  good  eblM  gives  head  to  his  parents  when 
they  caution  him  against  any  dangeroue  or  ftha  step ; 
be  pays  aUamtian  to  tbe  lesson  which  is  aet  him  to 
learn.  He  who  gives  no  keed  to  the  counsels  of  otben 
Is  made  lo  repent  bis  folly  by  bitter  experience ;  *  It  is 
a  way  of  calllnft  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  kead  k  given 
to  what  he  says.'— L'EsTBAiiaB.  He  who  fbUs  in  pay- 
ing attamtiam  to  the  imtraciton  of  otbere  canooi  ei^ect 
to  grew  wiser;  •He  pereelved  notl^  but  ailma. 


EKOUBH  8TNONTM£a 


m 


wdtlSMor«l(«iiiAmtowliatlMwcmM  Aullier  f^y.* 
All  were  aUetUiti  to  the  godliKe  mni.— Detobii. 

ESrraiM,  BE8PECT,  REGAUX 
E»tum^  from  the  Latin  MttaM,  slenifles  literally  to 
•et  a  value  upon :  resptetf  from  tbe  £aUn  re«ptet0,  ifg- 
nifiea  to  look  rack  upon,  to  look  upon  with  attenlJon ; 
rtgard,  v.  To  utUmd  to. 

A  favourable  aentiment  tovranb  particular  olrfeetB  to 
Included  In  the  meaning  of  all  theie  terms. 

EsUem  and  respect  flow  from  the  underatandioc ; 
regard  apringa  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head : 
eateem.  is  produced  by  lotrinsick  worth:  reeveet  bv 
eztrlnslck  quailUes;  regard  is  aflbction  blenifed  with 
eeteem :  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  independently 
of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  tfie  esteem 
of  others ;  but  reepeet  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  limited  number  only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  the  objecia  of  esteem  ;  '  How  great 
honour  and  esteem  will  men  declare  for  one  whom  per- 
haps they  never  saw  before.*^Ti'LLOTSoif.  Those 
only  are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of 
dtotincUon,  or  superiority  either  of  birth,  talent,  acqulre- 
1,  or  the  like; 


Theo  for  what  oomnMO  good  mv  thoughts  Inspire, 
Attend,  and  in  the  aon  revest  the  shre.— Pops. 
nagard  subststa  oiriy  between  fHends,  or  those  who 
stand  in  close  connexion  with  each  other ;  industry  and 
aobrlety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and 
benevolence  our  csCseis  for  anodier ;  superlonr  leant- 
Ing  or  abilities  excite  our  respect  for  another ;  a  long 
•equaJntance,  or  a  reeipiocity  of  kind  ofllces,  excite  a 
mutual  regard  ;  *  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
tbetr  most  favourable  regards.*— Sum.  Thto  latter 
term  ia  also  used  figuratively,  and  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion ;  '  CheerAilneas  bean  the  sasM  IHendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body.'~Ai>msos. 


TO  HONOUB,  EEVERENCE,  BEfiPECT. 

These  terms  anee  in  expressing  the  act  of  an  1ih 
feriour  towards  his  superionr :  but  honour  (v.  Olorif) 
expresses  less  than  reverence  (v.  To  adere)^  and  more 
than  respect  (o.  To  esteem). 

To  kanonrj  as  applied  to  persons,  Is  mostly  an  ont- 
ward  act ;  to  rsverenee  is  eiUier  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment ;  to  respect 
is  only  an  act  of  tlie  mind.  We  honour  God  by  adora- 
tion and  wotship,  as  wsU  as  by  the  performance  of  hb 
will ;  we  honour  our  params  by  obeying  them  and 
giving  them  our  penonal  service :  we  revsrenee  our 
Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  oflending 
Mm,  and  making  a  Iterful  use  of  bis  holy  name  and 
word ;  we  reverence  our  parsnis  by  hoMii^  a  similar 
aentiment  in  a  less  degree ;  *  This  is  a  duty  in  the  flfth 
oommandment  required  towards  our  prince  and  our 
parent,  a  respect  which  in  the  notion  of  it  Implies  a 
mixture  of  love  and  ftar,  and  in  the  object  equally 
supposes  goodness  and  power.* — ^Roobrs.  *The 
foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  towards  God 
must  be  laid  in  rsvsrsnest  that  is,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.*— Blair.  We  respect  the  wise  and  good ; 
*  Establish  your  charaeier  on  the  respou  of  the  wise, 
not  on  the  flaHery  of  dependants.*~BLAiE. 

To  honsmr  and  respect  are  extended  to  other  objects 
besides  our  Maker  and  our  parents ;  but  reaersacs  is 
eoirfined  to  objects  of  a  rellgloua  description;  "We 
honnar  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
Mm,**  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribute  that  la  due  to 
their  station ;  we  respect  all  who  possess  superiour  qua- 
lities :  the  former  to  an  act  of  duty,  it  flows  out  or  the 
emwtttntion  of  civil  society ;  the  latter  to  a  voluntary 
act  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  towards 
<»thera.  Td  respect^  as  I  have  before  observed,  slgni- 
fles  merdy  to  feel  respett ;  but  to  show  respeety  or  a 
mark  of  respect^  supposes  an  outward  actum  which 
brings  it  stilf  nearer  to  himour.  It  Is  a  mark  of  honour 
in  sobjects  to  keep  the  Mrth-day  of  their  sovereign ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  any  individual  to  give  him 
the  upper  seat  in  a  room  nr  at  a  table.  Divine  honoure 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Bomans  to  some  of  iheir 
•  rv^pwc  tool  way*  fsid  to  ■fslaaii  Christian 


countriea;  among  the  heathens  It  diflbred  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  people. 

To  honour  when  applied  to  things  Is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  hoUing  in  hensurt  to  which  case  it  expresses 
a  stronger  sentiment  than  respect,  which  solely  im- 
plies regard  to ;  '  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be 
afiirmed  that  it  to  at  once  honoured  and  neglected.'— 
JoBJisoir. 

The  blessed  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  aethms ;  but  respeu  the  right 
And  In  the  worlca  of  pious  men  del^t.— CHAnuii. 

HONESTY,  BONOtlL 

These  terms  both  respect  tlie  principle  which  actuates 
men  in  the  a4)iu«ment  of  their  rights  with  each  other. 
Tlie  words  are  both  derived  from  the  same  source^ 
namely,  the  Hebrew  pn  substance  or  wealth  (o.,i/s 
nssty),  which,  being  the  primitive  source  of  esteem 
stmong  men.  became  at  length  put  for  the  measure  or 
standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what  to  good.  Benca 
honsstu  and  honour  are  berth  founded  upon  what  to 
estimable;  with  this  difference,  that  Aim««ty  to  confined 
to  the  fbst  principles  or  laws  upon  which  civU  society 
to  founded,  and  honour  to  an  Imfependent  principle  that 
extends  to  every  thing  wUch  by  usage  has  been  ad- 
mitted aa  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem ;  '  Bonostu, 
Uk  ibB  language  of  tlie  Bomana.  as  well  as  hi  French, 
rather  signifies  a  composition  or  those  qualities  which 
generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem  to  those  who  pos- 
sess tliem.*— Tkhpue.  *  If  by  honour  be  meant  any 
thing  disUnct  from  conscience,  *t  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
gard to  the  eenaure  and  esteem  of  the  world.*~Bo«KBs. 
An  honest  action,  therefbre,  can  never  reflect  so  much 
credit  on  the  agent  as  an  honourabls  action ;  since  in 
the  performance  of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  mo- 
tivea  comparatively  tow,  whereas  in  the  other  case  tta 
to  actuated  sotely  by  a  fhir  regard  for  the  honour  or  the 
esteem  of  others.  To  a  breach  of  honostf  to  attached 
puntohment  and  personal  hiconvenience  in  various 
forma ;  but  to  a  breach  of  honour  to  annexed  only  dto- 
grace  or  the  ill  opinton  of  otJiers :  he,  therefore,  who 
sets  more  value  or  Interest  on  the  gratification  of  hto 
pamkuia,  than  on  the  esteem  of  the  world,  may  gain 
nto  petty  purpoae  with  the  sacrifice  of  hto  honour;  but 
he  who  strives  to  be  dishonest  to  thwarted  hi  hto  pur. 
pose  by  the  intervention  of  the  laws,  which  depdve 
him  of  hto  unworthy  gains :  consequently,  men  are 
compelled  to  be  honest  whether  they  will  or  not,  but 
they  an  entlMly  free  In  the  choice  of  being  honour- 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  honsstu  to  founded  on  the 
very  flrst  principles  of  human  society,  and  honour  o/t 
the  incidental  principles  which  liave  been  annexed  to 
them  in  the  progress  of  time  and  culture ;  the  former 
to  positive  and  definite,  and  he  who  to  actuated  by  thto 
principle  can  never  err ;  but  the  latter  is  indefinite  and 
variable,  and  as  it  depends  upon  opinion  It  will  easily 
mislead.  We  cannot  nave  a  nise  honesta^  but  we  may 
have  fhtoa  honour.  Kenestf  always  keeps  a  man 
within  the  Hue  of  his  duty ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of 
what  to  honourakis  may  carry  a  man  very  fhr  fros 
what  to  right,  and  may  even  lead  hhn  to  roa  cooaiw 
to 


H0NE8TT  UPBIGHTNES8,  INTEGBITY, 
FBOBITY.  ' 

J7eMs<|r,  V.  Fstr;  uprightnsss^  fkom  upright^  in 
German  aufridUig  or  aufgsrichtett  from  aufiiehlom 
to  set  up,  signiflea  IB  a  straight  direction,  not  deviatiiw 
nor  turning  aside. 

Honest  is  ibe  most  familiar  and  anlveraal  tenn,  it 
to  applied  alike  lo  actions  and  prineiplea,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind:  upnght  to  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  refhnmee  to  the  moving 
principle^  As  it  respects  the  cooducl,  honestp  to  a 
much  mora  hoasely  virtue  than  uprightness  :  a  man  to 
said  to  be  honest  who  in  hto  deaiings  with  otbera  doea 
not  violate  the  laws:  thus  a  servant  is  honest  who 
does  not  uke  any  of  tlie  property  of  his  maKer,  or 
Muflbr  it  to  be  taken;  a  tradesman  to  honest  who  does 
not  sell  bod  aittoles ;  and  people  in  general  are  deao* 
mlnated  honsrt  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  da  not 
adopt  any  methods  of  defVaadlng  othen:  honsstif  hi 
thto  ssnsa,  tiwrefore,  qoBstots  la  negativea;  but  ^. 
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Hfktneg*  fg  poiltlTe,  and  eilendi  to  all  mactera  which 
are  above  ihe  reach  of  the  law,  and  comprebendi  not 
only  every  Uilnf  which  ie  known  to  be  hurtful,  but  aJto 
whatever  mav  chance  to  be  hurtAiL  To  be  k»ne*t 
raquiree  noihlnf  but  a  knowledse  of  the  firat  priod- 
ptee  of  civil  aociety;  it  la  learned,  and  may  be  prao- 
tieed,  by  the  youngest  and  moet  Ignorant:  but  to  be 
Myri^kt  supfweee  a  auperiorlty  of  underMandlnf  or  la- 
flmnation,  which  quallDei  a  perMO  to  dlecriminate 
between  that  which  may  or  may  not  iqjure  another. 
An  AoMtt  man  b  contented  with  not  overcharging  an- 
other for  that  which  he  lella  to  him;  but  an  uvright 
man  leelu  to  provide  hba  with  that  which  ahaJI  ftiUy 
'  anewer  hie  purpoae :  a  man  will  not  think  himeelf  du- 
k9nut  who  leavee  another  to  And  out  defects  which  It 
lapoeiible  may  eKape  hto notice ;  but  an  vprif/u  man 
will  rather  eullbr  a  Io«  himeelf  than  expose  another  to 
an  errour  which  mav  be  detrimental  to  his  Intereats. 
FVom  this  difference  between  honsttf  and  vfrifhtness 
arises  another,  namely,  that  the  htneH  man  may  be 
Aensf  t  only  for  his  own  convenience,  out  of  regard  to 
his  character,  or  a  fear  of  the  laws ;  but  the  upright 
man  Is  always  mmrigktf  from  hla  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  bis  concern  for  others. 

Bonut,  In  its  extended  sense,  as  It  Is  applied  to 
principles,  or  to  the  general  character  of  a  man,  Is  of 
a  higher  cast  than  the  ooamwn  kind  of  komutg  above 
mentioned;  t^rigkitu$*t  however,  hi  this  case,  sUO 
preserves  Its  superiority.  An  htnsst  principle  Is  the 
mst  and  moat  universallv  applicable  principle,  which 
the  mind  fwms  of  what  is  rwbt  and  wrong;  and  the 
lomlna 


ikeiiMCK 


,  who  k  so  denominated  on  account  of  his 


having  this  principle,  is  looked  upon  with  respect,  In- 
asmuch as  be  possesses  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
virtue  In  his  dealings  with  others.  Hvneti  Is  here 
the  generiek,  and  mprifhtnBU  the  speciflck  term ;  the 
fbrmer  does  not  exclude  the  latter,  but  the  latter  In- 
cludes the  former.  There  may  be  many  kanest  men 
and  A^Nifft  minds;  bat  there  are  not  so  many  upright 
men  nor  upriwki  mlnda  The  konut  man  is  rainer 
contrasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  konttt  principle  Is 
oppoaed  to  the  seUlsh  or  artful  principle;  but  the  «^ 
right  man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be  compared  or 
contraiiad  with  nothing  but  Itself.  An  htntH  man 
will  do  no  harm  If  he  know  it ;  but  an  v^right  roan  is 
careful  not  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  not  have 
another  do  to  him. 

Bonegtff  is  a  feding  that  actuates  and  directs  by  a 
■0ontaneous  Impulse ;  uprightiuss  Is  a  principle  that 
rmlates  or  puts  every  thing  into  an  even  course. 
Jfonntff  can  be  dispensed  with  In  no  case;  but  ap- 
rigkbu—  Is  called  Into  exercise  only  in  certain  eases. 
We  characterise  a  servant  or  tha  lowest  petaon  as 
hmu$t:  but  we  do  not  entitle  any  one  in  so  k>w  a 
capacity  as  Mprtght,  since  nprightiuts  la  exercised  In 
matters  of  higher  moment,  and  resu  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man's  own  mind ;  a  Judge,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denominated  nprightt  who  scnipulously 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  conscience  In 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

Vprightnet  la  applicable  only  to  principles  and 
aetkMis :  iiuegritf  (from  the  Latin  inUgtr  whole)  Is  ap- 
plleable  to  the  wnole  man  or  his  charscier ;  and  ^rsWCy 
(fVom  pr0hn§  or  sreUtas  restraining,  that  Is,  restrain- 
ing from  evil)  la  in  like  manner  used  only  In  the  eom- 
lirebensive  sense.  t^tright»s$M  Is  the  stralghtness  of 
rule  bf  which  actions  and  conduct  in  certain  cases  Is 
measured ;  ttUegrUp  la  the  wholeness  or  nnbrokenness 
of  a  man's  character  througliout  HA  in  his  various 
tranaaclions;  proMtg  Is  the  excellence  and  purity  of  a 
man's  character  in  his  various  relatkraa.  l^hen  we 
caU  a  man  upright,  we  consider  him  In  the  detail ; 
we  bear  in  mind  the  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  Is  actuated :  when  we  caU  hfan  a 
man  of  inttgritjfy  we  view  him  In  the  gross,  not  in 
this  nor  that  circumstance  of  life,  but  In  every  clreum- 
Blance  in  which  the  rights  and  intereats  of  otheis  are 
concerned,  l^righinetg  may  therefore  be  tooked 
upon  in  some  measure  as  a  part  of  tnttgrOg:  with 
thlsdlflbrence,  that  the  acdng  principle  is  In  tlie  one 
case  only  kept  In  view,  whereas  in  tlie  other  case  the 
eondttct  and  principle  are  both  Included.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  Is  farther  evident  by  ob- 
aerving  their  diflbrent  applteatlon.  We  do  not  talk  of 
a  nian*ii  liprightneMt  being  shaken,  or  of  his  preserving 
Ms  vprightMU* ;  but  of  nis  iiittgrit$  bebig  shaken, 
•nd  Us  pceservlng  hit  tate/nty.    We  may  however,  | 


ascribe  the  naitlealar  eoadoet  of  any  indl«Uiial  m 
pcopariy  to  the  imiegritp  of  his  principles  er  ariad,  aa 
to  the  upfMUmtM  of  his  principles.  A  aun's  wp- 
rightness  dlqriays  Itself  In  his  dealings,  be  they  ever 
so  trifling :  but  the  integri^i  of  his  character  la  eeea  in 
the  roost  Important  concerns  of  life.  A  Judge  show* 
his  uprightMM  In  his  daily  administration  of  JusUee, 
when  he  remains  uninfluenced  by  any  partial  motive ; 
be  shows  his  tatiSgrttir  when  he  resists  the  most  power- 
All  motives  of  personal  hiterest  and  advantage  out  of 
respect  to  right  and  Justice. 

integrity  and  proMM  are  both  general  and  abairact 
tenuB ;  but  the  former  is  relative,  the  Uuter  is  poritive: 
imugritfi  refers  to  the  external  Injuries  by  which  it  aiay 
be  assailed  or  destroyed ;  it  Is  goodness  tried  and  pre- 
served:  pr^hitg  is  aoodness  ezlstfaig  of  tiself,  wlthoot 
reference  to  any  thing  tise.  There  Is  no  imzemitp 
where  private  hiterest  Is  not  in  Question ;  there  is  no 
probitf  wherever  the  interests  of  othen  are  iqjored : 
inttgritf  therefore  indudee  pr9hili§t  but  arsMly  does 
not  necessarily  suppose  iiUtgritif.  Frobitp  is  a  ftee 
principle,  that  acts  without  amr  force;  inugritg  is  a 
defensive  principle,  that  is  obliged  to  maintain  itself 
against  external  force.  IVeMCf  excludes  all  I^JustiBe; 
ntUjgritif  excludes  in  a  particular  manner  that  fa^ustfee 
which  would  fkvour  one's  self.  Pr9bitf  respects  the 
righls  of  every  man,  and  aoeks  to  render  to  every  oae 
what  Is  hla  due ;  it  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  it  does 
not  require  any  oompoisloo ;  It  voluntarily  entaia  laio 
all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  m«n,  aad 
measures  out  to  each  his  portioa:  prwhOg  iheiclbce 
forbids  a  man  being  malignant,  hard,  cruel,  ungenerous, 
uoAir,  or  any  thing  else  which  may  prem  oaequaQy 
and  unjustly  on  his  neighbour:  imiigritw  is  disin- 
terested: it  sacrlflcea  every  peraonai  oonaideratioB  lo 
tlie  maintenance  of  what  la  right:  a  man  of  ta- 
tfigritv  will  not  be  contented  to  abstain  ftom  aeUiag 
himself  for  aold;  he  will  keep  hlmaelf  akiof  ftom  ai 
private  partialities  or  resentments,  all  party  cabala  er 
Intrigue,  which  are  apt  to  violate  the  hutgriip  of  his 


mind.  We  kN»k  for  AMMty  and  npngh^u$9  la 
citlaens;  it  sets  every  questkm  at  rest  between  maa 
and  man :  we  look  for  tmt^gritf  and  pr^hitf  ta  stafea- 
men,  or  such  as  have  to  adjust  the  righls  <k  nHUiy; 
they  contribute  to  the  publlck  as  oAan  as  to  tha  privait 
good. 

Were  I  to  take  aa  eatimaie  of  the  comparetiva  valna 
of  these  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  kmMif  a 
current  coin  which  must  be  In  every  man's  hands;  ha 
cannot  dispense  with  It  for  his  daily  use :  uprighimut 
is  fine  silver :  proAtCf  fine  gold  without  any  alloy:  and 
inUgrUf  gold  tried  and  purified :  all  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  but  camparaHvely  few,  yet  carry  a  value  with 
them  Independently  of  the  use  whkh  Is  made  of  ihcm. 

RECTITUDE,  UPRIGBTNBSS. 
JUetitude  h  property  rightness,  which  is  exptesseU 
In  a  stronger  manner  by  %prightfu§$ :  we  speak  of  the 
reetitrnde  of  the  Judgement ;  but  of  tlie  uprigkhu$9  of 
the  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  which  most  be 
something  more  than  straight,  for  it  must  be  elevaiad 
above  every  thing  mean  or  devious;  *  We  ara  toM  by 
Cumberland  that  rutitwU  is  merely  metaphorical,  aad 
that  as  a  right  line  deacribes  the  shortest  passage  from 
iwint  to  point,  so  a  rtahlaeilon  eflbctt  a  good  design  by 


Who  to  the  ftandttlent  Impostor  fonl, 
In  his  ^g^hbuiif  answer  thos  relum*d. 

MuTon. 

FAIR,  HONEST,  EaUTTABLB,  REA80NABLB. 

JUr,  In  Baxon  /«#ar,  comes  probably  fHim  Ihe 
Latin  ptdther  beautlAil;  htmegt,  in  Latin  Umt§tm$, 
comee  from  Ashm  honour;  fewteUa  signifies  haviag 
efwitp,  or  according  to  s^aKy;  rtm^nahU,  havfag 
rsasM,  or  according  lo  raasen. 

F^  la  said  of  persons  or  things;  AmmH  mosHtf 
characterises  the  person,  either  as  to  his  coadnet  or 
his  principle.  When  fair  and  Aeassl  are  both  appjtad 
to  the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses  more  than 
the  latter:  a  man  may  be  htmett  without  being /a^; 
he  cannot  be  fair  without  being  A^aMf.  jWrnese 
enters  into  every  mtaiule  circomstanoe  connected  vtk 
the  Interests  of  the  parties,  and  weighs  iheoi  aHka  Ibc 
both ;  AMMtiy  Is  cnntiinia^  wJih  a  Itteral  oanfoKmUgm 
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tba  hw,  tl  coMQlti  the  intercait  of  one  party:  the  /Mir 
dBAlor  looke  to  hta  neighbour  u  well  m  himtelt,  he 
wiriiei  only  for  an  equal  share  of  advaatage ;  a  man 
nay  be  an  konetl  deaJer  while  be  looks  to  no  one's  ad- 
vantage but  his  own :  the  fair  man  always  acts  from 
a  principle  of  right ;  the  Amm(  man  may  be  so  ftom  a 
motive  of  fear. 

When  theae  epitheu  are  employed  to  characterise 
the  man  generany,/(S<niM«  ezpreaes  lees  than  AenMly. 
fkimess  is  employed  only  in  regard  to  commercial 
transactions  or  minor  personal  concerns;  'If  the 
worldling  prefer  those  means  which  are  the  /atr««t,  it 
is  not  because  they  are/a>r,  but  because  they  seem  to 
him  most  likelv  to  prove  successfuL'^BLAia.  Hofnsttn 
ranks  amons  the  first  moral  virtues,  and  elevates  a  man 
Ugh  above  his  fellow-creatures; 

An  honMt  man  '•  the  nobleit  work  of  Gk)d.— Pops. 
Should  he  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great, 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  h»ne»i  views  the  state, 
Then  must  he  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race, 
Bobmlt  to  clamoar,  Ubel%  and  diegraoe. 

laRTHa. 
A  Ban  is/ofr  who  Is  ready  to  altow  hie  competitor  the 
■BOM  advantagea  at  he  eijoye  himself  In  every  matter 
however  trivial ;  or  he  is  kanatt  hi  all  his  kwks,  words, 
and  actions:  neither  his  tongue  nor  his  countenance 
ever  belle  his  heart  A  /mr  man  makes  hfanself  ac- 
ceptable. 

vVhen  fair  ie  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
thfaifs,  or  to  desicnate  their  nature,  it  approaches  very 
near  in  slgnifleauon  to  equUabU  and  reagenabU;  thev 
are  all  oppoeed  to  what  is  ari|ust :  fair  and  tfmitabU 
oee  two  objects  pot  in  collision ;  rea»onabU  \»  e 


ployed  abstractediv;  what  Is  fair  and  equitable  is  so 
In  relation  to  all  circumstances ;  what  is  reasonable  is 
■o  of  itsdf.  An  eatbnate  ie  fair  in  which  profit  and 
hMB,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  colkiieral  circum- 
■tanoe,  is  duly  weighed ;  a  judgement  is  e^tahU  which 
4lecid«s  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both  parties; 
a  price  Is  reaaonabU  which  does  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either /str 
or  amntahle ;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
triflinf  matters,  even  in  our  games  and  amusements, 
and  the  latter  In  regard  to  the  Important  rights  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  buiAness  of  the  umpire  to  diecide  /otr/y 
between  the  combatants  or  the  compedton  for  a  prise ; 
It  la  the  business  of  the  Judge  to  decide  efmtablf  be- 
tween men  whoee  property  is  at  issue;  *  A  numis  y&f 
unlikely  to  Judge  efuitabig  when  his  paadons  are  agi- 


cdy  to  Judge  efuitahig  when  his  p 
I  by  a  sense  of  wrong.*— Jobrsoh. 


A  demand,  a  charge,  a  proposition,  or  an  oflbr  may 
be  saU  to  be  either  fair  or  rwaemable:  but  the  former 
lerai  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  is  rlsht  between 
Biaa  and  man ;  the  tatter  to  what  is  right  in  itself,  ae- 
eofdlng  to  drcamstances ;  *  The  reasonablenua  of  a 
lest  Is  not  hard  to  be  proved.*— Johksoh. 

HONOUR,  DIGNITY. 

HamMr  (v.  Nonaar)  may  be  taken  either  for  that 
Which  Intrinsically  belongi  to  a  person,  or  for  that 
which  Is  conferred  on  him;  dtfm'ty,  from  the  Latin 
digmma  worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  be  equally 
afMled  to  what  is  intrlnslck  or  extrinsiek  of  a  man. 

IB  the  first  case  hanomr  has  a  reference  to  what  is 
esteemed  by  others ;  dignity  to  that  wMch  Is  esteemed 
1w  ourselves:  a  sense  of  kanow  Impels  a  man  to  do 
that  which  is  esteemed  JUmoMrablt  among  men;  a 
aSBse  of  dignity  to  do  that  which  Is  consistent  with 
the  worth  and  greatness  of  his  nature:  the  former 
alilves  to  elevate  hbnself  as  an  Individual ;  the  latter 
to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  his  species:  the 
Ibrmer  may  lead  a  perscm  astray ;  but  the  latter  Is  an 
oaeninf  guide.  It  is  hauaur  which  sometimes  makes 
a  ama  flmt  Insult  his  flrlend,  then  draw  his  sword  upon 
hiss  whom  he  has  hMolted:  It  is  dtjnuty  which  makes 
Mn  despise  every  paltry  affroot  ttom  others,  and  apo- 
logice  ror  every  apparent  aAont  on  his  own  part 
This  dlsdncttoa  between  the  terms  is  kept  up  in  theU^ 
applieailon  to  what  is  extraneous  of  a  man:  the 
bgtumr  is  that  which  Is  conferred  on  him  by  others; 
When  a  proud  aspiring  num  meets  with  kawmrt  and 
ferments,  these  are  the  tilings  which  are  ready  to 
bold  of  hto  heart  and  aflbcHons.*— Sooth.  The 
is  the  worth  or  valoe  which  Is  added  to  his 


Him  Tullns  next  hi  dign^  saeeeeds.— DtTvsa. 
Hence  we  always  speak  of  hcjwurs  as  eonrerred  or 
received;  but  dignities  as  possessed  or  maintained. 
Honowra  may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  dignities  are 
always  permanent  an  act  of  condescension  fVoro  the 
sovereign  is  an  konaw;  but  Uie  dignitf/  lies  in  the 
elevation  of  the  olBce.  Hence  It  is  that  kanaurs  are 
mosUy  civil  or  political ;  dv»tfM«  ecdesiasacal. 


6LOBT,  HONOUR. 

Olarf  is  something  dazzling  and  wid«>Jy  dlfifb9(>d. 
The  Liuin  word  gloria^  anciently  written  glosia,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  our  words  gloss^  glaze, 
gUttsTf  gUwy  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
words  gUisssn,  glatxsn^  glSnten^  glUhen,  all  which 
come  firom  the  Hebrew  TH J  a  live  coal.  That  the 
moral  idea  of  glorp  Is  best  represented  by  light  Is  evi* 
dent  from  the  glorf  which  is  painted  round  the  head 
of  our  Saviour ;  kanamr  is  something  less  splendid, 
but  more  solid  (o.  Hanamr). 

Glorv  impels  to  extraordinary  effurts  and  to  grtet 
undertakings; 

Hence  Is  oar  love  of  fhme;  a  k»ve  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dangers  great  nor  taboors  long, 
By  which  we  hope  our  belnp  to  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  In  glirp  to  descend. 

Jamms 
Mtmamr  Induces  to  a  discbarge  of  one's  doty ;  'As 
virtue  Is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honour^  we  generallv  find  In  titles  an  intimation  of 
aome  particular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to 
the  high  stations  which  they  possess.* — Addisoh.  Ex- 
cellence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the  exptoit, 
bring  glory  ;  a  fkithflil  exercise  of  one's  talents  reflects 
honour.  OloTjf  Is  connected  with  every  thing  which 
baa  a  peculiar  poMick  interest;  konowr  is  more  pro- 
perly obtained  within  a  private  circle.  Qlory  Is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  Indtvidual  fav  whom 
it  Is  sought;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and  descends 
to  the  lateet  posterity:  honour  is  limited  to  those  who 
are  connecteo  with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  OUry  is  attainable  but  by  few,  and 
may  be  an  object  of  indifierence  to  any  one ;  honour  Is 
more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded bv  no  one.  A  general  at  the  liead  of  an 
army  toes  in  pursuit  (jt glory ;  the  humble  citizen  who 
acts  htt  pan  In  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow-citizens  is  in  the  road  for  honour.  A 
nation  acquires  ^fory  by  the  splendour  of  its  victories, 
and  its  superiority  in  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  it  obtains 
honour  bv  its  strict  adherence  to  equity  and  good  fbith 
in  all  its  dealings  with  other  nations.  Our  own  natioa 
has  acquired  ^bry  by  the  help  of  its  brave  warrioots: 
it  lias  gainea  AtfiMwf  by  the  Justice  and  generosity  of 
its  government  The  military  career  of  Alexander 
wnn glorious;  his  humane  treatment  of  the  Penian 
princesses  who  were  his  prisoners  was  an  honourabU 
trait  In  his  character.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  English  government  was  a  ghrions  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  principles  of  human 
nature;  the  national  conduct  of^ England  during  the 
revolutionary  period  reflects  honour  on  the  English 


OloTf  Is  a  sentiment,  selfish  in  its  nature,  but  salu- 
tary or  pemietous  hi  its  efiect,  accordfaig  as  it  is  di- 
rected; 

If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean. 
Nor  (hture  praise  fh>m  fbdins  pleasures  wean, 
Tet  why  should  he  defhiod  bis  son  of  fame, 
And  grudge  the  Romans  their  immortal  name  1 
DavDxa 
Honour  ]bu  principle  disinterested  in  its  nature,  and 
beneficial  in  its  operations;  'Sir  Francis  Bacon,  for 


greatness  of  genius  and  compus  of  knowledge,  i 

honour  to  his  aae  and  countij       ' 

for  glory  is  seldom  indulged 

others,  as  it  is  not  attainable  In  the  plain  path  of  duty ; 


s  aae  and  country.*— Addisoh.    A  thirst 
for  glory  is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the  expense  of 


there  are  but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  It  by  ele 
vated  acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  who  have  the 
virtue  to  embrace  the  opportunities  that  offbr :  a  love 
of  honour  can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advantage 
at  othen;  it  Is  rsrtiieted  by  Ibed  laws;  h  requites  a 
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fiNGLlSH  STNONTBfES; 


■acrlliee  of  every  MHUi  consldentlM,  and  a  dae  re- 
gard to  the  righta  of  otben ;  it  la  aiaocleted  with 
aodiiiig  but  virtoe. 

DISHONEST,  KNAVIBB. 

Diskoneat  marlu  the  contrary  to  AMMft;  kMoith 
marlu  the  llkenea  to  a  knave. 

Dishonest  charaeterlsee  slniply  the  mode  of  action ; 
knavish  characterixes  the  agent  aa  well  aa  the  action : 
what  li  dishonest  violates  the  eatabltehed  lawa  of  man ; 
what  la  knavish  nppoMa  peculiar  art  and  deilgn  in 
the  accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest  to  take  any  thing 
from  another  which  doea  not  lielong  to  one;  it  ia 
knavish  to  get  it  by  fraad  or  nrtifice,  or  by  impoaing  on 
the  confidence  of  another.  We  may  prevent  dishonest 
practlcea  by  ordinary  means  of  secnrity ;  but  we  muat 
not  trust  ouraelves  in  the  company  of  knamsh  people 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  overreached;  *  Gaming  ia  too 
vnreaaonabie  and  dishonsst  for  a  gentlenoan  to  addict 
Mmaelf  to  iL'—Loan  Ltttlbtor.  'Noito  laugh 
whan  nature  prompts  is  but  a  knavisht  hypoeritieal 
way  of  making  a  mask  of  one's  fiie6.*~Pon. 


RIGHT,  JUST,  PROTEH. 

Rigid,  In  German  rsekt,  Latin  rwew,  signifiea  up- 
right, not  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing  aa 
it  ought;  JMt,  in  Latin  justnSj  fttm  Jus  law,  signlfiea 
according  to  a  rule  of  right;  JU^  v.  Fit;  proper,  in 
Latin  proprius^  algnifies  belonging  to  a  given  rule. 

Right  ia  here  the  general  term ;  the  others  express 
modes  of  right.  The  rigAt  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
Ihe  written  will  of  God.  or  are  written  In  our  hearts 
Moording  to  the  original  oonstimtioos  of  our  nature; 
lhe.^««<  and  mi^iust  are  determined  by  the  written  laws 
•f  men ;  the  jtt  and  fropn-  are  determined  by  the  ea- 

wrong  there  are  BO  gra- 
dations: a  thing  cannot  be  woteright  or  more  wrong; 
whatever  la  righi  is  not  wrDug,  and  whatever  ia  wrong 
m  not  right:  the  hut  and  unjmet,  proper  and  tm- 
yrsfMr,  JU  and  «u^,  on  the  contrary,  have  varloua 
ahades  and  degreea  that  ara  not  so  easily  deflnaUe  by 
any  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no  clreuBstanoe ; 
what  ia  once  right  or  wrong  ia  always  right  or  wrong : 
hut  the^af  I  or  uninst.  proper  or  improper^  are  relatively 
ao  according  to  tne  circumstances  or  the  case:  it  ia  a 
just  rule  for  every  man  to  have  that  which  Is  hla  own ; 
Dut  what  iMjust  to  the  individual  may  be  un|uat  to 
Bociety.  It  (a  proper  for  every  man  to  take  charge  of 
hla  own  concerns ;  but  it  would  be  improper  for  a  man 
fa  an  unaound  state  of  ml^d  to  undertake  auch  a 


tiblished  prlncip^  of  dvU  society 
Between  the  right  and  the  wroi 


pUed, 

Jects; 


I,  therefore,  in  its  proper  aeme,  tp  wepanti  nb 
;  apathwhichisftra^r'Uiakeptwithinaa"    ' 


apace  than  If  it  were  curved;  'Truth  Is  the  shorteel 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  na  thhher  In  a 
straight  lineZ—TiLLOTBOir.  Right  and  diroet,  from 
the  Latin  roelMs,  regnlaied  or  made  aa  It  ought,  are 
said  of  that  which  ia  made  l>y  the  force  t^  the  under 
standing,  or  by  an  actual  ellbrt,  what  one  wislwa  it  to 
be:  hence,  tlie  mathematfcian  apeaka  of  a  right  ttne, 
aa  the  line  which  Ilea  most  JusUy  between  two  pofana 
and  has  been  made  the  baaia  of  mathematical  f^ures; 
and  the  morallsi  speaks  of  the  right  optaion,  as  t' 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the  und 
aunding; 

Then  (bom  pole  to  pole 


The  right  and  the  wrong  are  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  fticultles  to  discern ;  but  the  just,  JU,  and  *re*0r 
■re  always  to  be  distinguished  sufficiently  to  be  ob- 
aerved.    Right  ia  applicable  to  all  matters,  important 
or  otherwise  ;/iwC  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  ea- 
aential  interest;  vroper  is  rather  appHcahle  to  the 
minor  concerne  of  life.    Every  thing  that  is  done  may 
he  characterized  aa  right  or  wrong :  eveiy  thing  done 
to  others  may  be  measured  by  the  rule  of  just  or  mi- 
just :  In  oar  social  intercouree,  aa  well  as  In  our  private 
transactions,  flutes  and  propriety  must  always  be 
eonsoHed.    As  Christians,  we  desire  lo  do  that  which 
Js  Hght  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  as  membera  of 
dvii  society,  we  wish  to  be  just  in  our  dealings ;  as 
rational  and  inteliigent  beings,  we  wish  to  do  what  la 
JU  and  proper  in  every  action,  however  trivial ; 
Hear  then  my  argument— confess  we  must 
A  God  there  is  supremdy  wise  and  Just, 
If  so,  however  things  anbct  our  sight, 
As  sinp  our  bard,  whatever  la  ia  r^ghL 

JaHTxa. 
•There  la  a  great  difflirence  between  good  pleading 
and /we  composition.*— MaLMOTH  (Letters  of  PUtn). 
•Vlaiters  are  no  proper  companiona  In  the  ehanoDer 
of  flkkneas.*— Jobhsoii  . 

STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 
Straight,  from  the  Latin  otrietust  participle  of 
aMngo  to  tighten  or  bind,  rignffiea  confined,  that  k, 
laming  neither  to  the  right  nor  tea    Straight  «■  ap- 


He  viewa  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pOMe^ 
Down  right  Into  the  world's  first  rnion  throws 
Hia  flight  precipitanL— Mii;tom. 
On  the  same  ground,  we  apeak  of  a  direat  answer,  •» 
that  which  has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest  and 
easiest  to  the  point  desired;  'There  b^  that  are  hi 
nature  MthM  and  sincere,  and  plain  and  diract,  not 
crafty  and  involved.'— Baooh. 


CAin>ID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 

OsnJM,  In  French  cmmdida.  Latin  ccnA'dae,  ften 
ndso  to  shine,  signifies  to  be  pure  as  truth  hadf; 
men  is  in  Saxon  open,  French  ouvert,  German  «/<■, 
from  the  preposition  «p,  German  auf,  Dutch  m,  ftc^ 
because  ecectness  1$  a  characterlsiick  of  trath  and 
opennsoe ;  sinesre.  French  sineh^  Latin  sins^us. 
probably  from  the  Greek  oi^v  and  xib  the  heart,  ^om- 
tog  dictated  bv  or  going  with  the  hearL 

Candour  arues  from  a  conecions  purity  of  iuentma; 
openness  f\rom  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  love  of  6^ 
municatlon ;  sineeritif  from  a  kwe  of  truth. 

Oaadovr  obliges  us  to  adkoowiedge  whatever  imv 
make  against  ouiseives ;  it  Is  diaintereiled ; 

Sdfcooviction  la  the  path  to  vlrtne, 

An  honourable  eamdour  thua  adonm 

IngenuouB  mindai— G.  Jomaoir. 
Openness  Unpala  as  to  utter  whatever  posses  hi  the 
mind;  it  is  unguarded;  *Tbe  fondest  and  firmest 
friendships  are  diaiolved  by  such  mmuw  and  siuet- 
ritp  as  interrupt  our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approba- 
tion/-»JoBNsoM.  Stneeritff  prevents  us  fhrn  speakinf 
what  we  do  not  think ;  it  is  positive ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  ara  oracles, 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  lounaculaie. 

Bukwuntrnw 
A  candid  man  will  have  no  reaerve  when  opemmaso  is 
necessaiy :  an  open  man  cannot  maintain  aneserro  at 
any  time ;  a  «tiieflre  man  will  maintain  a  reaerve  only 
as  Ikr  as  it  ia  oonsiatent  with  tnitb. 

Cand<mr  wins  much  upon  thoae  who  coom  in  coa- 
nezlon  with  it;  It  removes  misundersUndiin  aad  ob- 
viates difiTerences;  the  want  of  it  occasfooa  sosaklon 
and  discontent.  Openmess  gains  as  many  enemies  as 
friends;  it  requires  to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be  oflto- 
sive;  there  Is  no  mind  so  pure  and  diadpllned  that  aB 
the  thoughts  aad  feelings  which  it  given  birth  to,  may  or 
ought  to  be  made  pnbHek.  SineeHtu  is  an  IndispeHa- 
ble  virtue;  the  want  of  It  la  always  mlBcUevousni 
firequenHy  fatal. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE»  PLAIN. 

Sineere  {v.  Candid)  is  herethe  moat  oonpretaHlva 
tenn;  honeet  (v.  Mrasffty),  tfue,  and  plain  (v.  Euen) 
are  but  modes  of  sineeritp. 

Stneeritf  is  a  ftmdamental  characteilstlcfc  of  the  per- 
son ;  a  man  is«#neere  fhm  the  convieriOB  oThia mmd: 
honestf  is  the  expression  of  the  fMlng ;  it  to  the  diciait 
of  the  heart:  we  look  for  a  smccrs  friewL  and  an 
AmiMf  companion; 

Roatkk  mhth  goo  round. 
The  simple  Joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart, 
EaaUypleas'd,  the  long,  kwdlai^^ 


•This  book  of  the  l^blte  w 

by  some  CbrMaa,  vrho  waa 

konsst  or  wise  therein.'— Pbi»baux.    Tmtk  to  o 
neteiMck  of  atecsrA^;  flor  a  asBcera  flind  ki 
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;  bat  JOMfrito  It  a  penuMnt  quality  in  tke 
cer;  and  truth  /nay  be  an  oecailonal  one :  we 
not  bo  $ine«n  without  being  Itm,  but  we  may  ba 
t  witbout  being  ntu^rt;  *  Poetical  onumieota  de- 
«roy  that  character  of  tnOk  and  plaimiMa  which 
•light  to  characterlaa  hlMory.'^RaTiioLDe. 
F^ar  not  my  cmU;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
la  j»Ma  and  Cme.— SBAuraAma. 
In  like  manner  a  Hneen  man  moit  be  yloni ;  since 
pUuMutB  consUtt  in  an  unTamlihed  ityle,  the  nneert 
man  wilt  alwayi  adopt  that  mode  of  epeech  which  ex- 
premee  his  eenUments  mort  forcibly ;  but  It  li  pooelble 
for  a  peraon  to  be  occasionally  jrlota  who  does  not  act 
from  any  prtadpleof  nrneerit^. 

It  iapUtn^  therefore,  that  simeeritjf  ia  the  habitual 
princme  of  communicating  our  real  sentlmente;  and 
that  tlM  JhMMt,  tnu,  and  plaim  are  only  tlie  modes 
which  it  adopts  in  making  the  eoromttnlcation ;  sin' 
csn'ty  Is  therefitre  altogether  a  personal  quality,  but 
the  otlier  terms  aie  applied  also  to  the  acts,  as  an 
ime«(oonfesdon,a  tme  acknowledgment,  and  ti  plain 


FRANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS,  FREE,  OPEN, 
PLAIN.        »        "^ 


lit.  in  French  francy  German,  dtc/rsal,  ii  coo- 
MCted  with  the  word  frtek  bold,  and  /Wt  free ;  cnuUd 
and  9pe*i  v.  Caandii;  MfemaisiM  comes  (h>m  the  Latin 
mgmmua.  which  signifles  literally  ftee-born,  as  dlsUa- 
giushed  from  the  Ubtrtij  who  were  afterward  made 
frf :  hence  the  term  has  been  employed  by  a  figure  of 
speech  to  denote  nt^leness  of  bbth  or  character.  Ac- 
cording to  Girard,  m^Miai  in  French  is  taken  in  a  bad 
•erne;  and  Dr.  Tnisler,  in  translating  his  article  Stn- 
etritdi  froMdUae^  aainetrf,  imfiwuiti,  has  erroneously 
assigned  the  same  ofllee  to  our  word  tngmmmu ;  but 
this,  however,  in  its  use  has  kept  true  to  the  original, 
by  being  always  an  epithet  of  commendation ;  free  is 
lo  be  found  la  most  of  the  northon  languages  under 
diiSirent  forms,  and  Is  su^iosed  by  Adelung  to  6e  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  /rvm,  which  denotes  a 
separation  or  entaugement;  yista,  «.  JipfiiirtiU^  also 
Knidgmt. 

AH  these  terms  convey  tlie  idea  of  a  mdiness  to 
communicate  and  be  communicated  with ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  coDeeafanent,  bat  ander  dlfl^rent  clreum- 
stances.  The  frnJt  man  is  under  no  restraint ;  his 
UMHights  and  fbellngs  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips 
5  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
art;  he  has  no  reserve:  the  candid  man  has  nothing 


to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  regard  to  sel^lnterest  or 
any  partial  motive;  he  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth: 
the  tiuwissiM  man  throws  off  all  disguise;  he  scorns 
all  artiflce,  and  brtags  every  thing  to  light;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Franktug*  is  acceptable  in  the 
fsiieral  transactions  of  society;  It  Inspires  coofidenee, 
and  invites  conununication :  eam4»ur  w  of  peculiar  use 
In  matters  of  dispute ;  it  serves  the  purposes  of  equity, 
and  invites  to  conciliation:  ta^einisMsnsss  is  most 
wanted  when  there  Is  most  to  conceal ;  It  courts  fbvour 
and  kindness  by  an  acknowledgment  of  that  which  is 
against  itself. 

PraMkMM  Is  associated  with  unpolished  manners, 
and  fteouently  appears  in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sstlors  have  commonly  a  deal  otfrankiuu  about 
emndntr  is  the  companion  of  uprightnem;  It 


must  be  accompanied  with  some  reflnemeot,  as  it  acts 
ta  cases  where  nice  discriroinattons  are  made :  ti^sns- 
tmnusM  is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
sidrlt  I  it  exists  most  frequeoUy  la  the  unsophisticated 
■erlod  of  youth. 

FrmmkiuM  displays  Itself  in  the  outward  behaviour; 
we  speak  of  a/r«a  air  and  fi^ank  manner :  amdntr 
displays  Itself  in  the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
aentbnents  we  express:  we  speak  of  a  condad  state- 
ment, a  umdid  reply:  tngemumtmu*  shows  itaalf  in 
all  tbs  words,  kwks,  or  actions:  wespeak of  an  iu£»- 
mM«f  countenance,  an  mgrnimu  acknowledgment, 
an  tmrmMotta  answer.  F¥«mkmm9  and  e^niamr  may 
he  diner  habitual  or  occasional ;  imgmumMUMi  is  a 
permanent  character:  adisposltlon  may  ba  A*"^  or 
an  air  otframkjuu  and  sandsar  may  be  aswimed  lor 
the  tune;  botaninfsaaMischaiaclsrranaliisoDaaBd 
Iks  same 

^sahiiss  Is  a  voluMaij 


j««.,  a  man  AanUkr  aonftsses  to  his  krienu 
the  stale  of  his  aflbetions  or  eireumsiances ;  •  My  own 
piivata  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recreations  (as 
Boetivand  nmsick)  I  have  given  with  all  the  frmiknn* 
imaginable.*— Stkblb.  Ckndsvr  is  a  debt  paid  to  Jus* 
tice  from  one  Independent  being  to  another ;  he  who  is 
eaiidid  is  so  fhim  the  necessity  of  the  case ,  when  a 
candid  roan  feels  himself  to  have  been  in  an  erroar 
Which  affects  another,  he  is  Impelled  to  make  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power  by  acknowledging  it;  'If  you 
have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  comma 
nlcata  them  with  camdawr;  if  not,  make  use  of  those 
I  present  you  with.'— Anaisqir.  Ingeawutmut  Is  the 
ororing  of  an  uncorru|)ted  mind  at  Uie  shrine  of  truth ; 
it  presupposes  an  inferiority  in  outward  ctarcumstanees, 
and  a  motive,  if  not  a  direct  necessity,  for  comnmnl* 
cation ;  the  lad  who  does  not  wish  to  screen  hhnself 
from  punishment  by  a  lie  win  iageniuiuly  confess  his 
offence ;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  obtain  false  applause 
will  nwsmMMsJv  diselahn  his  share  In  Uie  performance 
which  has  obtained  the  applause ;  *  We  see  an  tii#0x«- 
sMs  kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for  »ults 
committed,  but  la  a  manner  axptate  them  in  the  very 
cominisiion.'— Stbslb. 

Trecy  opewy  and  plain  have  not  so  bish  an  office  as 
the  first  three :  free  and  open  may  be  taken  either  in  a 
good,  bad,  or  Indillhrent  sense;  but  sektomer  in  the  first 
than  in  the  two  last  senses^ 

The  firankt  frect  and  open  man  all  speak  without 
constraint ;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  bnpertinent  like 
the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  num.  The 
frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  himself;  the 
free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  others :  a  Asnk 
man  may  oon&ss  his  own  fbults  or  Inadvertencies ;  the 
free  man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  another :  the 
f^ank  man  opens  his  heart  from  the  warmth  of  bis 
nature;  the/rssman  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit 
of  his  temper ;  and  the  ope*  man  says  all  be  knoars 
and  thinks,  uom  the  inconsiderate  levity  of  his 
temper. 

A  frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  oeca- 
slons ;  he  is  frank  to  his  firlends,  or  he  is  frmnk  in  bis 
dealinpwith  others:  but  the  fpen  man  lets  himself  out 
like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen,  and 
eoomiunicates  trivial  or  important  matters  with  equal 
eagerness :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  becom- 
inc  In  one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can  be  given  with 
advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  receiver;  and  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  an  open  behaviour,  particularly  In 
young  persons,  when  contrasted  with  the  odious  trait 
of  cunning  and  reserve ; 

We  cheer  the  youth  lo  make  his  own  defeooe, 

And  freel9  tell  us  what  he  w^  and  whence. 

Davmi. 
'  If  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  too  much  freedom^ 
I  hope  you  will  attribute  It  to  the  openneta  of  my  tem- 
per.'^Popa. 

PIsmiiM*.  the  last  quality  to  be  here  noticed.  Is  a 
virtue  which,  though  of  the  humbler  order,  is  not  to 
be  despbwd:  it  is  sometimes  emptoyed  Itke/reedMi 
in  the  task  of  givii^  counsel ;  but  it  does  not  convey 
the  idea  of  any  thing  unauthorised  either  in  matter  or 
manner.  A  free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  hhi 
way ;  he  rather  aggravates  Ibulis,  than  instvuecs  how  to 
amend  tbem ;  be  seems  more  like  a  superdttous  enemy 
than  a  friendly  monitor:  the  plain  man  is  free  from 
these  fauhs:  hsspsaksplcnil|rlNit truly;  hegtvesno 
fUse  ookMirlng  to  his  speech;  it  Is  not  cateutaied  to 
oflfend,  and  It  may  serve  for  improvement:  It  Is  the  part 
of  a  true  friend  to  be  plain  with  another  wbcm  be 
sees  la  imminent  daogsr.  A  free  speaker  is  in  dangsr 
of  being  baled ;  a  slaia  dealer  must  at  least  be  re- 
ipected ;  '  Pope  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem ; 
If  at  the  house  of  his  friends  he  wanted  any  accommo- 
dation, he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain  tarms, 
but  would  mentiofi  it  remotely  as  something  conve- 
nient'—Jobmsow. 

HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCERE,  CORDIAL. 

Heartpy  which  signifies  bavlag  the  heart  In  a  thhig, 

and  tpsrsi  («.  Art),  express  a  stronger  feeling  than 

scMsrs;  cordial^  ftom  cor^  signiiying  according  to  tha 

1  heart.  Is  a  mixture  of  the  warm  and  aincere.    Theia 
aiacaass  tai  which  itiaay  be  pecoUariy  proper  to  ha 


iast 
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*«crty,  M  when  we  are  rannrtlng  the  ^uae  of  reli- 
gion end  virtue;  there  are  otlier  cases  in  which  It  it 
peculiarly  proper  to  be  warm,  ai  when  tlie  afiteUont 
ouflil  to  be  roused  in  favour  of  our  friends;  in  aii 
eases  we  ought  to  be  tincere.  wlien  we  espress  eitlier  a 
■eniiineni  or  a  feeling;  and  li  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be 
on  terms  of  tordud  regard  with  Uioee  wlio  stand  in 
any  close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himself  should  be 
Aearty;  tlie  heart  should  be  worst;  the  professions 
9inctre ;  and  tlie  reception  cardial.  It  is  also  possibie 
to  speok  of  a  ikeorty  reception,  but  this  conveys  the 
idea  of  less  reAnement  than  cstAm/  ; 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  be  send, 
What  Asorty  prayers  that  I  sliould  mend.— Swirr. 
'  Youth  is  the  seasoo  of  wmrm  and  generous  emotions.' 
— BLAxa. 

I  have  not  since  we  parted  been  at  peace, 

Nor  known  one  Joy  «tiiecre.— Rows. 

*  With  a  gratitude  the  most  coriUil^  a  good  man  looks 

up  to  that  Almi^ity  Benefhctor,  who  alms  at  no  end 

bat  the  happiness  of  those  whom  be  bleaaes.'— Blauu 


INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS 
It  wouki  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  these  two  words.  If  they  had  not 
been  confounded  in  writing,  as  well  aa  in  speaking. 
/n/eaaMW,  In  Latin  tn/exmiJ,  and  m^emtoM,  in 
Latin  ingtniotua^  are,  either  immediatelv  or  remotely, 
both  darived  ftaim  iugigno  to  be  inborn ;  but  the  former 
respeeu  the  freedom  of  the  sution.  and  consequent 
nobleness  of  the  character  which  Is  inborn ;  the  latter 
respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  are  inborn. 
Tnuh  is  coupled  with  freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ; 
tlie  ingenwoiu^  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn  freedom, 
by  asKrtina  the  noblest  tight,  and  following  the  noblest 
Inpttise,  of  human  nature,  namely,  that  of  speaking 
the  truUi :  geniut  Is  altogether  a  natural  endowment, 
that  is  bom  with  us,  independent  of  external  circum- 
sunces ;  the  imgeni9UM  man,  therefore,  displays  his 
powers  as  OBceian  may  offer.  We  love  the  inmtt- 
nu  abaracter,  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart ; 
we  admire  the  ingenivms  nsan  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowments of  hte  mind.  One  Is  infenuaus  as  a  man ; 
•r  m^nitsM  as  an  author :  a  man  confesses  an  action 
fwemuoutlf :  he  defends  It  tngenitutly ;  'Compare 
the  in^nmout  plIablenesB  to  Trrtuous  counseb  which 
is  hi  youth,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy  In  an  old  sinner.* 
—South. 

iii^«iiM««  to  tiieir  ruin,  every  age 
fenprovea  the  arts  and  inatrumenia  of  rate. 

Walluu 

TO  APPKAIBB,  OR  APPRECIATE,  ESTIMATE, 
ESTEEM. 

Jfyprauej  tppMdaUy  Oom  t^predo  and  appreda- 
tee,  participle  of  appreeio,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  prttiMM  a  price,  signify  to  set  a  price  or  value  on 
a  thing ;  eatimaU  comes  from  eatimatiUj  participle  of 
ettiwu  to  value :  to  e$Uem  is  a  variation  of  etCisMt«. 

JippraiM9  and  appredaU  are  used  in  precisely  the 
aame  sense  for  setting  a  value  on  any  thing  according 
to  relative  circumstances ;  bnt  the  one  is  used  In  the 
proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figurative  sense :  a  sworn 
mraiatr  apprauu  goods  according  lo  the  condition 
orthe  article  and  Its  saleable  property ;  the  characteia 
of  men  are  a^rsciatsd  by  otben  when  their  good  and 
liad  aualiiies  are  JuaUy  put  in  a  balance ;  '  To  the 
flnishinff  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye ; 
and  let  Mm  now  amprmau  life  according  to  the  value 
It  will  be  found  to  have  when  summed  up  at  the  ckMe.' 
—Blair.  To  utimuU  a  thing  la  to  get  the  sum  of  its 
ralue  by  calculation ;  to  uUtm  any  thing  Is  to  Judge 
its  actual  and  intrineick  value. 

E$timaU  Is  used  either  In  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
acceptation ;  es (««ai  only  in  a  moral  sense :  the  expense 
of  an  undertaking,  losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade,  are 
«»tmaUd  at  a  certain  aiim ;  the  eatimau  may  be  too 
high  or  too  low ;  *  The  extent  of  the  tiade  of  the 
Greeks,  how  highly  soever  It  may  have  been  estniuUed 
in  ancient  times,  was  In  proportion  lo  the  low  eondi- 
tton  of  their  marine.''-SonuiTaoM    The  lopnl  worth 


of  men  is  often  utimuttd  above  or  below  the  n0tf 
according  lo  the  particular  bias  of  the  ettimaUr;  hut 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  unquestionable  worib 
in  order  to  be  c 


that  tliey  need  only  be  known  ii 
'  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  etteeaud  only  as  lie  uses  Jils 
parts  In  coniendina  for  Justice,  and  were  Immediatffy 
despicable  when  ne  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
could  not  but  knew  was  an  onjuat  one,  Iww  iMiiKwr- 
able  would  his  character  tie.*— Stsklb. 

TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

£«ttM«te  has  the  same  signification  as  hi  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  etmpnu^  in  Latin  eompmlo^  or  csm  and 
puto  to  think,  signifies  to  put  together  In  one*a  mind , 
raU^  in  Latin  riUics,  participle  of  raor  to  think,  sigai 
fies  to  weigh  in  the  mlud. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  operation  liy  which 
tife  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  Is  oiKabied :  lo 
esciaiais  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one*s  mind, 
either  by  an  Immediate  or  a  pragrearive  act ;  to  t»m- 
puU  Is  to  obtain  the  snm  by  tlie  gradual  procew  of 
putting  togeilier  Items ;  to  raU  is  to  fix  tlie  relative 
value  In  one*s  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison:  a 
builder  er«autf«f  the  expense  of  boiidlng  a  booae  ona 
liven  plan ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  cosipiiiss  tlie  pro- 
bable dimlnutton  In  the  value  of  his  property  In  con- 
sequence of  wear  and  tear;  tlie  anrveyorra<«stte  pre- 
sent value  of  lands  or  houaea. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  the  SMue  s 
to  each  other :  some  men  are  apt  to  uUmau  tlie  i 
ventitious  privHefes  of  birth  or  rank  too  high;  'Te 
those  who  have  akili  to  eatmau  the  eiceilence  and 
difliculty  of  this  great  work  (Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
mer) it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  bow  It  was 
performed.*— JoBNSOR.  It  wouM  be  a  naefal  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  eempmU  the  loss  they  sustain  by  the 
idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  Its  nwi'iMi 
rlly  unprofiuble  consumption  on  the  other ;  *  Frost 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  nay 
be  cesipitf«d.*— JoBKsoN.  He  wlw  raUa  his  abilities 
too  high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which 
are  essential  to  secure  success ;  and  he  who  raUa  tbefa 
too  low  is  apt  to  neglect  the  means,  from  despair  of 


Sooner  we  leam  and  aeMomer  forfet 
What  crilicks  scorn,  than  what  th^  higUy 
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TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  RECKON, 
COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBER. 

CiicWafs,  in  Latin  cofeidottM,  participle  of  calealt 
comes  from  caUmhu^  Greek  x^(  a  pebble ;  becsnsn 
the  Greeks  gave  their  volea,  and  tlie  Romans  made 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  stones ;  hence  it  denotes 
the  action  Itself  of  reciMtv;  taa^puU  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  rackotL,  in  Saxon 
raecoM^  Dutch  reibncn,  German  rtduun^  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  r«w,  in  Dutch  redk,  because 
stringing  of  things  in  a  row  was  formeriy,  aa  it  Is  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinary  mode  of  raefcvniii^  ;  cMutf,  bi 
French  compter^  is  but  a  contraction  of  campmUr^  ant 
signifies  a  forming  into  an  aeeaiunt,  or  aeltlng  down  in 
an  atcmait ;  to  mumbar  stgnftfiea  iiteially  to  pat  inlo  a 
fnaaber. 

These  words  Indicate  the  means  bv  whieh  we  anlva 
at  a  certain  result  in  regard  to  quantltv. 

To  calcalau  is  the  generick  term,  the  rent  are  ape- 
dfick:*  eesij»irfaltVm  and  rtekaming  are  branches  of 
Mieii/atteR,  or  an  application  of  tiioee  operations  to 
the  objects  of  which  a  result  is  sought :  to  f^/nflsff 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  in  general,  or  par- 
ticular applications  of  the  science  of  numbers.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  knowledge :  to  eampuU  is 
to  combine  ceitaln  given  numbers  in  order  to  leam  the 
grand  result :  to  Tuktm,  Is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
thhigs  in  the  detail :  to  cawat  Is  to  add  up  the  hidivi 
dual  items  contained  in  many  difiereat  parts,  In  oidei 
to  determine  the  quantl^. 

CaUalatwa  particularly  respects  the  operation  Itself, 
eampvU  respects  the  groes  sum ;  radtan  and  eawU  refiv 
to  the  details.  To  taUulala  denotes  any  numerical 
operation  in  general,  but  in  Its  limited  sense ;  it  la  the 

*  YMe  Rotthand :  **  Caknler,  sapputer,  compter  ** 
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mbstract  iclence  of  figurei  used  by  mathcmalldanB 
and  philosophera ;  computation  la  a  numerical  esti- 
mate, a  Biinple  species  of  calculation  used  by  hislo- 
riana,  clironulugiiits,  and  financial  specutatorv,  in  draw- 
ing great  results  from  complex  sources:  reckon  and 
count  are  still  simpler  species  of  calculation,  applica- 
ble to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  employed  by 
tradesmen,  mechanicks,  and  people  in  general;  reek- 
•utnf  and  counting  were  the  drst  en(>rts  made  by 
men  in  acquiring  a  Iinowledge  of  number,  quantity, 
or  degree. 

The  astronomer  caleulstM  the  return  of  the  start ; 
the  geometrician  makos  alfebraick  caUultUion*.  The 
Baalans,  Indian  roerclianta,  make  prodigious  caUu- 
iutiont  in  an  instant  on  their  thumb  nails,  doubtless 
afUr  the  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the  calcu- 
lat0r  employs  as  he  pleases.  The  chronologist  com- 
pute* the  times  of  particular  events,  by  comparing 
ibem  with  those  of  other  known  events.  Many  per- 
sons have  attempted  from  the  prophecies  to  make  a 
c4nKp%datimi  as  to  the  probable  time  of  the  millennium : 
financiers  compute  the  produce  of  a  tax  according  to 
the  measure  and  circumstances  of  its  imposition.  At 
every  new  consulate  the  Romans  used  to  drive  a  nail 
Into  the  wall  of  the  Capitol,  by  which  they  reckoned  the 
length  of  time  that  their  state  had  been  erected :  trades- 
men reckon  their  profits  and  losses.  Children  begin  by 
counting  on  their  fingers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  is  made  by  calcutation^  eomputaiion^ 
and  reckoning.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  calculated;  from  given  astronomical  tables 
ts  cowfuted  the  moment  on  which  any  celestial  phe- 
nomenon may  return ;  and  by  reckoning  are  deter- 
mined the  days  on  which  holydays,  or  otlier  periodical 
events  fall. 

BuflTon,  in  his  moral  arithmetick,  has  ealculated 
tables  as  guides  to  direct  our  judgements  in  didbrent 
situations,  where  we  have  only  vaguo  probability,  on 
:irhich  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  thjs  we  have  only 
to  compute  what  the  fairest  gain  may  cost  us ;  how 
much  we  must  lose  in  advance  from  the  most  favour- 
able lottery ;  how  much  our  hopes  impose  upon  Us,  our 
cupidity  cheats  us,  and  our  habits  injure  us. 

C^lculaU  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  compute  and  count  in  an  extended  application 
of  the  same  sense. 

Calculate,  reckon,  and  enmt  respect  moslly  the 
ftiture ;  compute  the  pasL 

CaleulaU  is  rather  a  eonjectural  deduction  iVom 
what  is,  as  to  what  maj  be ;  computation  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  from  what  is ;  reckoning  is 
aconchisive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
thing  will  happen  ;  counting  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  calculate  on  a  gain ;  eomnute  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischiei  done  ;  we  reckon  on  a 
promised  pleasure :  we  count  the  hours  and  minutes 
until  the  time  of  ei\|oyment  arrives. 

A  spirit  of  calculation  arises  from  the  cupidity  en- 
genden:d  by  trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prospect  of  accumulation  and  self-interest;  'In  this 
bank  of  fame,  by  an  exact  calculation,  and  the  rules 
of  political  arithmetick,  I  have  allotted  ten  hundred 
thousand  shares ;  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  is  the 
due  of  the  general ;  two  hundred  thousand  1  assign  to 
the  general  officers ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
to  all  the  commissioned  officers,  from  the  colonels  to 
ensigns ;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  must  be  dis- 
tributed niriong  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate men  accordhig  to  which  eomputationi  I  find  ser- 
geant Hall  is  to  have  one  share  and  a  fraction  of  two- 
fiflhe.*— Stkvlb.  Computation*  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical  calculatione ; 
'  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by  the 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  IL' — Addison.  Inconsiderate  people  are  apt  to 
reckon  on  things  that  are  very  uncertain,  and  then  lay 
op  to  themselves  a  store  of  disappointments ;  *  Hen 
rodtom  themselves  possessed  of  what  their  genius  in- 
clines them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel 
in  what  Is  out  of  their  reach.'— SncTAToa.  Children 
who  are  uneainr  at  school  coumt  the  hours,  minutes, 
•■d  moments  for  their  return  home ; 

The  vicious  eouaU  their  years,  yirtooaa  tbdr  aeti. 

JONSON. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
aflkira,  will  never  €alcmlat§  on  ao  hour's  e^Joyoteat 


beyond  the  moment  of  existence.  It  is  difficult  to 
compute  the  loss  which  an  army  sustains  u|Htii  being 
defeated,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  long 
retreaL  Those  who  know  the  human  heart  v  ill  never 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  professed  friciids  in  Uie 
hour  of  adversity.  A  mind  that  is  ill  at  en^c  seokn  a 
resource  and  amusement  in  counting  the  uiouiints  as 
they  fly ;  but  this  is  often  an  unliappy  delusion  that 
only  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

To  reckon^  count  or  account,  and  number  ore  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  ctitceiiting 
or  giving  to  any  object  a  place  in  one's  account  or  reck- 
ontng;  they  difler  mostly  in  the  applicniion,  reckoning 
being  applied  to  more  familiar  objects  liian  the  others, 
wbicli  are  only  employed  in  the  grave  style ;  '  Reckon- 
ing themselves  absolved  by  Mary's  attaclnnent  to 
Botbwell  from  the  engagements  which  Uiey  had  come 
under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried 
her  next  evenings  under  a  strung  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven.'— Robertson.  'Applause  and  admiration 
are  by  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
of  life.'— Johnson.  •  There  is  no  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  but  accounts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  bis 
duty,  to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  »•  These  tilings  teach  and  exhort"  '—South. 
'  He  whose  mind  itever  pauses  from  tlie  remembrance 
of  his  own  suiTerings,  may  justly  be  numbered  among 
the  most  miserable  oC  human  beings.'— Johnson. 


ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

^^ecountt  cod'ipoanded  oC  tic  or  ad  and  covnt,  signifies 
to  count  to  a  person,  or  for  a  thing ;  an  account  is  the 
thing  so  counted :  reckoning,  from  the  verb  to  reckon^ 
signifies  the  thing  reckoned  up:  bilLin  Saxen  bill,  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  byla,  to  build, 
signifying  a  written  contract  for  building  vessels,  which 
in  German  is  still  called  a  bcilbrirf-  hence  it  has  been 
employed  to  express  various  kinds  of  written  docu' 
roents.  These  words,  which  are  very  similar  in  signi'- 
ficatlon,  may  frequently  be  substituted  for  one  an 
other. 

Account  is  the  generiok,  the  others  the  ipeelfick 
terms :  a  reckoning  and  bill  is  an  aceoutU,^  tltough  Hot 
always  vice  versd :  account  expresses  the  details,  with 
the  sura  of  tliem  counted  up;  reckoning  implies  the 
register  nnd  rotation  of  tlie  tilings  to  be  reckoned  up ; 
kill  denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  charges. 
An  account  should  be  correct,  containing  neither  more 
nor  less  than  is  proper;  a r«cl;oiiinir should  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  luunes :  a 
&i7Z  should  be  fair. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account,  of  coming  to  a 
reckoning,  of  sending  in  a  bilL  Customers  have  an 
account  with  their  tradespeople ;  masters  have  a  reeib 
oning  with  their  workpeople;  tradesmen  send  in  their 
bills  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  is  a^ 
plicable  to  every  thing  that  Is  noted  down ;  the  parti- 
culars  of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  notice  indi- 
vidually  or  collectively:  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts ;  an  account  is  taken  at  the  Custom  House  of 
all  that  goes  In  and  out  of  the  kingdom :  an  account  la 
taken  of  all  transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  Is  remarkable; 

At  many  times  I  brought  In  my  accounie. 

Laid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  oflT, 

And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

Shakspsark. 
Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  Is  mote  partial  In  its 
use:  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  dealings  of  men  with 
one  another ;  in  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by  the 
preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to  express  only  an 
explanatory  enumeration,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written ;  '  Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the 
next  partour,  which  t'se  company  were  abont  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  their  rectonzii^.'— Jorhson.  BiUy 
ss  implying  something  charged  or  engaged.  Is  used  not 
only  in  a  mercantile  but  a  legal  sense :  hence  we  speak 
of  a  AtU  of  lading;  a  MU  of  parcels ;  a  »t7<  of  exchange; 
a  Atil  of  Indictment,  or  a  biU  in  parliament ;  '  Ordinary 
expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  esute,  and  or* 
dered  to  the  best,  that  the  biUs  mav  be  l^ps  than  the 
estimation  abroad.*— Bacon. 
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CALENDAR,  ALMANACK,  EPHEMEBI8. 
Calendar  cobmm  from  ealmda,  th«  Romau  uam«  for 
the  fint  dava  of  every  luonih ;  almammcky  tlwt  is  «i  and 
maiia,  aignlAes  properly  ihe  reckonlof  or  thing  reck- 
oned, from  I  be  Arabick  mana  and  Hebrew  nJD  to 
reckon:  tphemeris,  In  Greek  a^usfii^  from  m  and 
MttM  tneday,  Implies  tliat  wiilcii  happens  by  Ihe  day. 
^Iieae  terms  denote  a  date-book :  but  the  calendar 
la  a  book  wiiicb  roisters  events  under  every  month; 
the  almanack  Is  a  book  which  registers  limes,  or  the 
ditlstons  of  the  year ;  and  an  ephemerig  Is  a  book 
which  registers  the  planetary  movements  every  day. 
An  almanack  may  be  a  ealendur^  and  an  nkemerit 
may  be  both  an  almanack  and  a  calendar;  but  every 
almanack  Is  not  a  calendar.,  nor  every  calendar  an 
abaanadc.  The  Gardener's  calendar  is  not  an  alma- 
nack^ and  sheet  almanacks  are  seldom  calendars: 
likewise  the  nautical  epkemcris  may  serve  as  anolma- 
naekt  although  not  as  a  calendar;  *He  was  aiufng 
upon  the  sround  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  fertbest 
comer  of  bis  dungeon,  which  was  ahemately  his  chair 
aiid  bed:  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  were  laid 
at  ilie  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  nighta 
and  days  he  had  passed  there.*— Stcrnb.  *  When  the 
reformers  were  purging  the  calendar  of  legionk  cf  vi- 
sionary saints,  they  took  due  care  to  defend  the  niches 
of  real  martyrs  from  profanation.  They  preserved  the 
holy  festivals  which  had  been  consecrated  for  many 
ages  to  the  great  luminaries  of  the  church,  and  at  once 
paid  proper  observance  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  in  with  ttie  proper  humour  of  the  vvigar,  which 
k>ves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discr^on  of  the  al- 
stonacA.'— Walpoli.  '  That  two  or  three  suns  or 
moons  appear  in  any  man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  not  worth 
the  wonder;  but  that  the  same  should  fall  out  at  a 
remarkable  time  or  point  of  some  decisive  action, 
that  those  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the  book 
of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  epkemeridea  of 
God,  besides  the  philosophkal  ass^nment  of  the  cause. 
It  may  admit  a  Cnrtstian  apprehension  In  the  rignallty.* 
— Baowm's  Vulgar  Errors. 

COUPLE,  BBACB,  FAIR. 

ConpU,  In  French  eai^le,  comea  from  the  Latin 
copnla  10  Join  or  tie  together,  copula,  in  Hebrew  S^J 
a  rope  or  a  shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
aad  as  two  things  are  with  moet  convenience  bound 
together.  It  has  by  custom  been  conflnedito  this  num- 
ber: hrace^  from  the  French  kra§  arm,  aqpifies  things 
locked  together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded  arms, 
which  on  that  account  are  confined  to  the  number  of 
two:  pair^  in  French  j»atre,  Latin  yor  equal,  signifiea 
things  that  are  equal,  which  can  with  proprieiy  be  aaid 
only  of  two  things  with  regard  to  each  other. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these  terms,  it  is 
cteartbat  the  number  of  two,  which  is  included  In  all 
them,  is,  with  regard  to  the  fliat.  entirely  arbitrarv ; 
of  that  with  regard  to  the  second.  It  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  Junction;  and  with  regard  to  the  third, 
it  arises  oltogether  from  the  nature  of  the  ol)Jeota : 
cm^Ua  and  hracca  are  made  by  coupling  ami  hraeing  ; 
poire  are  either  so  of  themscivea,  or  are  made  so  by 
others:  covplea  and  hraceo  always  require  a  Junetion 
in  order  to  make  them  complete;  poire  require  simi- 
larity only  to  make  them  what  they  are:  eomleo  are 
Joined  by  a  foreign  tie ;  hracea  are  produced  by  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  Junction  with  the  objecta  themselves. 

Couple  and  pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things;  brace 
in  particular  cases  onlf  of  animals  or  things,  except  in 
the  burlesque  style,  where  it  may  be  applied  to  pei^ 
sons.  When  used  for  persons,  the  word  coupU  baa 
relation  to  the  marriage  tie;  the  word  pair  to  the  as- 
sociation or  the  moral  union:  th«  former  term  is 
therefore  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of  those 
who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  Just  entered  that 
stale;  the  bitter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  fixed  in  that  state:  most  eoupUa  that  are 
Joined  together  are  equally  happy  In  piospect,  but  not 
so  In  the  completion  of  their  wishes:  it  Is  the  kit  of 
comparatively  very  ftw  to  claim  the  title  of  the  happy 
pair;  *  Scarce  any  counlo  oomes  together,  but  their 
nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  encominina 
on  each  party.*— Jobhsoh. 

Your  fortune,  happy  jiofr,  already  made, 

Leaves  you  no  ftrther  wWi.^Dktssh.  1 


Theienn|»«jr  mav  be  used  In  the  buitaqiK  B(|la  to 
any  two  persons  allied  to  eachotber  by  simUaiity  oC 
sentiment  or  otherwise ; 

Dear  Sheridan!  a  gentleman* 
Of  Gaulsiown  lads  (for  such  they  are), 
Besides  a  hraot  of  grave  divinea, 
Adore  the  smoothness  of  your  linear— flwirr. 
When  used  for  things,  couple  is  promiaeuooriy  em- 
ployed in  familiar  discourse  for  any  two  thina  pot 
together ;  •  In  the  midst  of  these  aorrowa  which  I  had 
hn  my  heart,  methought  there  passed  by  mc  a  oouplo 
of  coaches  with  purple  liveries.'— Avoison.    Broeo  Is 
used  by  sportsmen  for  birds  which  are  shot,  and  sop- 
posed  to  be  locked  together;  by  sailors  for  a  part  of 
their  tackling,  which  is  folded  crosswise;  as  also  In 
common  life  for  an  artkle  of  convenience  crossed  In  a 
singular  way,  which  serves  to  keep  the  dress  of  asm 
in  Its  proper  place; 
First  hunter  then,  purtu'd  a  fentle  Vrmea^ 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hmd.— IIiltqii. 
Patr  Is  of  course  restricted  in  lis  appUcaikm  to  nch 
otfjects  only  as  are  really  paired; 

Six  wings  he  were,  to  abade 
His  lineaments  divine;  the ysir  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  blsh 
With  regal  ornamenu— Miltor. 


RATE,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

Rata  signifies  the  thing  rated,  or  the  aMaasve  at 
which  It  is  rated ;  ralia  has  the  same  ori^al  aicanh« 
as  rate;  preportiouy  «•  Proportionato. 

RaU  and  ratio  are  in  sense  speciea  of  proporHom; 
that  is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  proporHomat  In 
diatinctlon  from  propoHiona  that  lie  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  first  term,  rols.  Is  employed  in  oadnmy 
concerns;  a  person  receives  a  certain  sui 

the  rate  of  a  oertain  sura  yearly;  *  At  L., 

Athens,  Anthony  Uved  at  his  usual  rate  in  all  i 
of  1uxuiv.'--Pri»bawx.  Ratio  is  applied  only  to  num. 
bers  and  cakulations;  as  two  is  to  four,  so  Is  four  to 
eight  and  eight  to  sixteen;  the  raits  in  ihiscase  beiag 
double :  *  The  rate  of  Interest  (to  lendera)  is  generaUy 
in  a  compound  ratto  formed  out  of  the  iBOODvenienes 
and  the  hazard.'— Blacrstoru.  Pramartion  is  cm- 
ployed  in  matters  of  science,  and  in  all  caara  where 
the  two  more  speclflck  tenu  ara  not  admisstbte-  the 
beauty  of  an  edifice  depends  umm  obaervfaiff  the  'doc- 
trine of  proportiona;  In  the  oisiMBing  of  soMios  a 
certain  regard  must  be  had  to  propnti^  fai  the  bdgbt 
and  sine  of  the  men ;  ^  Repenunce  cannot  be  «<!fTmii 
but  as  it  bean  some  jmspsrtton  to  aia.*— Sooth. 

PROPORTIONA'EE,  COMMENSCIRA'R. 
ADEUUATE.  ^ 

Propartionatey  fhmi  the  Lathi  prauortia^  compound- 
ed of  prs  and  portio^  signifies  having  a  ^ortftM  suit 
able  to,  or  In  agreement  with,  some  other  object ;  com 
monauTote^  from  the  Latin  commmoua  or  eoumeatior 
signifies  measuring  in  accordance  with  aome  other 
thing,  being  suluMe  In  measure  to  somethhif  else; 
adequaUy  In  Latin  admfuaSua^  participle  of  adcfas, 
signifies  made  level  with  some  other  body. 

PropertianaU  is  here  a  term  of  general  «Be;  the 
othem  are  particular  terms,  employed  in  a  ^ipn^y 
sense,  in  regard  to  partlcntar  objeeis:  that  Is  si  ■mi 
tionata  which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  folia  as  a  ttog 
foils;  that  is  eommonaurau  wbleh  is  made  to  rise  is 
the  same  measure  or  degree ;  that  is  adofuau  which 
is  made  to  come  up  to  the  beigbt  of  another  thii«. 
PrepartionaU  is  employed  either  In  tlie  proper  or  in- 

Boper  sense ;  In  all  recipes  and  prescriptioiis  of  every 
Dd,  proportionate  quantities  must  aJsraysbe  tafcoi; 
when  the  task  increases  In  diffleulty  and  eomplicatkNi, 
a  proportionau  degree  of  labour  and  talent  most  be 
employed  upon  It ;  •  All  envy  is  frofortionata  to  de> 
sire.*— JoBMsoii.  OMnswiiMirsis  aad  adofuau  arecm 
ployed  only  in  the  moral  sense;  the  former  In  legaid 
to  matteiB  of  dlstrlbothm,  the  latter  in  fcgmd  to  iba 
equalising  of  powers:  a  parson's  ssoonpense  sbooM 
in  some  measure  be  eommansurata  with  his  labour  and 
deserts;  'Where  the  matter  is  not  eommensmrata  to 
the  words,  all  speaking  Is  but  tautolcfy.*— Sou  tb.  A 
Mn(m*sresoQrecB  should  be  odsfMis  to tbuwQtIc  iMfe 
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in  J  « Oatwvrd  actions  are  not  Uenat§  ex- 
of  oor  vlitaes.*— Annuoir. 


DISPARITY,  INEaUALITY. 

IHtparitf,  from  di*  Kod  par.  in  Greek  mpJi  with  or 
I17,  rig utfles  an  unlluieaB  of  objeota  to  be  by  one  an- 
otlier;  tneptalitf^  from  ttae  Latin  mquiu  even,  sie- 
nlAea  having  no  regulartty. 

Dinaritf  applies  to  two  or  more  obfects  which 
Bho'ild  meet  or  atand  in  coalition  with  ench  other ;  m- 
•fvaltfy  is  applicable  to  objecu  that  are  compared 
wiib  each  other :  the  Hspariiy  of  age,  situation,  and 
circumaUnces,  Is  to  be  considered  wlih  regard  to  per- 
sons entering  into  a  mauimonial  connexion ;  the  m- 
equtUihi  in  the  portion  of  labour  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  two  peraons,  Is  a  ground  for  the  hucuatitg 
of  their  recompense :  there  is  a  great  imeqiulitf  in  the 
-K # i..__  ..-__  .^  ^  ditforitfotnc- 

»dMpari<|r  between 


chance  of  success,  where  there  is  a  diiparitf  of  ac- 
quirements in  rival  candidates :  the  dupturtg  between 
David  and  GoOah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success 
of  the  Ibrmer  more  striltlngly  miracuknis ;  *  Between 
Eliha  and  the  rest  of  Job's  familiars,  the  greatest  Ou- 
parity  was  but  in  years-'—HooiUR.  The  ?iiMiiai»fy 
in  the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding nMfusiiCar  In  their  happiness ;  'JnefuaUlm  of 
behaviour,  either  In  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alike 
ungraceful  in  man  that  is  bom  to  die.*— Stkbu. 

SYMMETBY,  PROPORTION. 
Sfmmeirfy  in  Latin  etrmmutria^  Greek  npifitrpUh 
from  ody  and  |iirp<w,  signioes  a  measure  that  accords: 
proportion,  in  Latin  ^0j»«rf  10,  compounded  of  pro  and 
portiot  signifies  every  portion  or  part  according  with  the 
other,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  signrflcatlon  of  theae  terms  Is  obviously  the 
same,  namely,  a  due  admeasurement  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole :  but  «ymmeCry  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  beautiAii  adaptation ;  and  pro- 
portion Is  applied  in  general  to  every  thine  which  ad- 
mits of  dimensions  and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts  ; 
hence  we  speak  of  spmrnotrw  of  feature,  or  «fsisi«try 
abstractedly;  .       »  s 

She  by  whose  ]lnn  proportion  should  be 

Examin'd,  measure  of  all  offrnmetrp  ; 

Wliom  had  tluit  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 


path  is  rendered  muven  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  the 
eoennoooof  the  temper,  fai  the  fijgrurative  sense,  Is  de- 
stroyed l»y  changes  of  humour,  by  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  spirits;  'Good-nature  is  insufficient 
Un  the  marriage  state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  «iur«r«u 
and  accompanied  with  an  evatneas  of  icniper.'-- 
SwcTATOR.  The  efuabiUty  of  Uie  mbid  is  hurt  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse  - 
*  There  is  also  moderation  in  toleration  of  fortune 
which  of  Tully  Is  called  eouahiiitie.'—8aL  T.  Eltot. 
This  term  may  also  be  applied  to  motion,  as  the  egma- 
bU  moUon  of  the  planets;  and  figuratively  to  the 
style ;  *  In  Swift's  works  is  found  an  oqHobU  lenour  of 
easy  languase,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.*— 
Johmson:  Mhfon  and  eouablo  are  applied  to  the  same 
mind  in  relation  to  itself;  Uks  or  oSka  is  used  to  the 
minds  of  two  or  more :  hence  we  say  they  are  dUi§  in 
disposition,  in  sentiment,  in  wishes,  kc. ; 

£*en  now  as  fkmiiiar  as  In  life  he  came ; 

Alas !  how  difi^rent,  yet  how  liko  the  a 


Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 

That  harmony  was  she.— Donhb. 
Bat  we  say  proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
liead  to  the  body ;  '  Tlie  inventors  of  siufifed  tilps  had 
a  better  eye  for  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redun- 
dancy, because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to  fill 
up  a  vacuum.*— CcMBsaLAini. 

EQUAL,  EVEN,  EaUABLE,  LIKE,  OR  ALIKE, 
UNIFORM. 

Equal,  in  Latin  mfwlio^  cornea  flom  tffinw,  and 
probably  the  Greek  clsdr,  «<si«lw,  like;  •««»  is  in 
Saxon  ^ifra,  German  «&«»,  Sweden  ijfipeii,  f'a/«i  or  ossi, 
Greek  s7«f  tike ;  wnnbU,  in  Latin  sfnoftUw,  signifies 
susceptibk)  of  eqwUitp ;  like,  \n  Dutch  tdr,  Saxon  gdigf 
German  flacky  GoUitek  tkoliek,  Latin  talif,  Greek 
T^X/ssf  such  as;  tn^fonn,  compounded  of  im«s  one 
and /prsM  form,  bespeaks  its  own  meanii^ 

Ail  tliew  epithets  are  opposed  to  difilbrence.  Emud 
is  said  of  dc^ee,  quanti^,  number,  and  dimensions, 
as  «ftui/  in  years,  of  an  sfasi  age,  an  equal  lielgiit: 
toon  is  said  of  ttae  sarfkce  and  positton  of  bodies;  a 
board  is  made  simii  with  another  board ;  tlie  floor  or 
the  gnMind  is  even ;  like  is  sakl  of  accidental  qualities 
in  tliiiMi,  as  aiike  in  colour  or  in  featore:  im^^srai  Is 
said  or  thia^  only  as  to  tlielr  fitness  to  correspond; 
tiioee  which  are  iia{t*«  in  colour,  shape,  or  make,  or 
mA  uniform^  cannot  be  made  to  mateh  aa  patra: 
eeiM&fa  is  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  in  which 
all  the  otben  are  lucewtoe  emptoyed. 

Aa  moral  qoalities  admit  of  degree,  thef  admit  of 
ofumlUy  ;  jnatice  Is  dealt  out  in  equml  portk>ns  lo  the 
ifoJi  and  the  poor;  God  looks  with  an  ofUMl  eye  oa 
all  mankind.  Borne  men  are  efusl  to  others  bi  exter- 
nal circumstances ;  '  EpuUtq  \m  the  life  of  conversa- 
tloo,  and  lie  is  as  much  out  who  assumes  to  bUnself 

r  part  above  another,  as  be  who  eonriden  himself 
r  the  reat  of  aociety.*— Btuub.   Aa  the  natural 


-Pops. 

Uniform  is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character, 
or  conduct ;  hence  a  man  is  said  to  preaerve  a  umh 
formitp  of  behavtoor  towards  those  whom  he  com- 
mands. The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  tlie  modes 
which  may  be  adopted  by  men  in  society ;  *  The  only 
doubt  is  about  tiie  manner  of  their  unity,  how  far 
churches  are  bound  to  be  imifonn  in  their  cerenionlei, 
and  what  way  they  ought  to  uke  for  that  purpoee.*— 
HooKaa.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parties  be 
equal  in  station,  alike  in  mind,  and  um^orm  In  their 
conduct:  wisdom  points  out  to  us  an  ooon  tenourof 
life,  from  whlth  we  cannot  depart  eitiier  to  the  right 
or  to  tiie  left,  without  disturbing  our  peace ;  it  Is  one 
of  her  maxims  that  we  should  not  lose  the  equoHUtw 
of  our  temper  under  the  most  trying  drcr — ' 


uxr. 


FLAT,  LEVEL. 

Flat,  inGerman/scJb,  Is  connected  wMhplaU  broad, 
and  tiiat  witii  Uie  Latin  iotas,,  and  Greek  irAards; 
leoely  in  all  probabUity  from  It^eUa  aaditfrraa  balance, 
aignlfiea  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 

Flat  is  said  of  a  UUng  witii  regard  to  itself;  it  ia  op- 
posed to  the  round  or  protuberant ;  leoH  as  it  respei^ 
another ;  the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a  coun- 
try Is  jCot  which  has  no  elevation ;  a  wall  is  lemel  with 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
roof ;  <  Ktai.  can  hardly  kxik  well  on  paper.*— Goum- 

BBS  or  HBtTPORD. 

At  that  black  hour,  whteh  general  horrour  aheds 
On  the  low  level  of  the  Inglorioas  tluong.— Totnra 


EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

Even  («.  Equal)  and  emootk^  which  ia  in  all  i-_, 
bility  connected  with  smear,  are  both  oppoaed  to 
roughness:  but  that  which  Is  svm  is  ftee  only  from 
great  roughnesses  or  irregularities;  that  which  la 
otMotk  ia  free  from  every  degree  of  toughness,  how- 
ever small :  a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes;  it  Is  not  mmoU  unless  its  surface  be  an  entire 
plane:  the  ground  la  aaid  to  be  evea,  but  not  emaotk: 
the  sky  is  smosO,  but  not  ooen  ;  *  When  we  look  at  a 
naked  wall,  from  tiie  ovemneoo  of  tiie  object  tiie  ey* 
runs  along  its  whole  space,  and  arrives  quickly  at  its 
termination.*— BuBKB.  '  The  eflbcta  of  a  rugged  and 
broken  surfkce  seem  stronger  than  where  It  tt  fsiMtk 
and  polished.*— BcRKB. 

j;e««  is  to  UoA  (e.  Flat),  when  applied  to  the  ground, 
what  omootk  is  10  scea :  the  eesn  is  ftee  from  proio- 
berances  and  depressknis  on  hs  exteriour  surthce ;  the 
leoil  is  ftee  from  rises  or  ftJIs :  a  patii  is  said  to  be 
000m  ;  a  meadow  is  tmel:  ice  may  be  Iseei,  though  M 
is  not  even-,  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  be  mmm, 
althoQgh  the  hilt  itaeff  ia  the  reverse  of  a  Uo^:  tha 
even  is  said  of  that  which  unites  and  forms  one  uatn- 
terrupled  surftce ;  but  the  lewl  Is  said  of  tilings  which 
are  at  a  distance  ftom  each  otiier,  and  ara  diaeovered 
by  the  ^e  to  be  in  a  parallel  Una:  hence  the  floor  of  a 
room  la  even  with  regard  to  itaelf ;  it  ia  Uvd  with  that 
of  another  room; 


bow  tha 


The  top  is  level,  an 

Of  warw— DaTDBir. 

'A  Ulod  man  would  never  be  able  to 
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couM  be  ihown  oo  a  plain  piece  or  canvaattaat  fau 
on  It  no  KfMv«miiM«/ — Addmun. 

Eoennes*  respecu  th«  surface  of  bodies;  plahiuet* 
respects  the  direction  of  bodies  and  their  freedom  from 
external  obatrucUoiis :  a  path  is  even  which  has  no 
indentures  or  footmarlcs ;  a  path  is  plain  which  is  not 
■topped  up  or  inierruptcd*  by  wood,  water,  or  any 
other  thing  intervening. 

When  applied  figuratively,  these  words  preserve 
Iheir  analogy :  an  even  temper  is  secured  from  ail  vio- 
lent changes  of  humour ;  a  smooth  speech  is  divested 
of  every  thing  which  can  ruffle  the  temper  of  others : 
but  the  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense  -,  and 
the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive;  '  A  man  who  lives  In 
a  state  of  vice  and  Impenitence  can  have  no  title  to 
that  evenness  and  tranquillity  uf  mind  which  is  the 
health  of  the  soul.'— Aodison. 

TMi  emaotk  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor.— AsmsoK. 
Aviotaapeedj,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  divested  of  every 
thing  obscure  or   figurative,  aM  is  consequently  a 
speMh  free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  be  understood ; 

Ezprea  thyself  In  plnin,  not  doubtful,  words, 

Tbatgrottod  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. 

Dbnhak. 
Even  and  Uvd  are  applied  to  conduct  or  condition ; 
the  fonner  as  regards  ourselves;  the  latter  as  regards 
other*:  he  who  adopts  an  even  coarse  of  conduct  is  in 
no  danger  of  putting  himsi'lf  upon  a  level  with  those 
who  are  otherwise  his  Inferioura ;  '  FabKhood  terns  all 
above  us  Into  tyranny  and  barbarity ;  iind  all  of  the 
i  level  with  us  Into  discord/— tiocru. 


ODD,  UNEVEN. 
Odd,  probably  a  variation  from  add,  seems  to  be  a 
mode  or  the  uneven ;  botli  are  oppoeed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no  fellow ;  the 
mmven  Is  said  of  that  which  does  not  square  or  come 
to  an  even  point:  of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are 
either  odd  or  uneven ;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  every 
thing  which  Is  made  to  correspond,  we  say  that  they 
are  edd,  when  they  are  single ;  but  that  they  are  uneven 
when  they  are  not  exactly  alike :  in  like  manner  a 
plank  is  uneven  which  has  an  uneoual  surfkce,  or  dis- 
pcoportlonate  dimenstons ;  but  a  piece  of  wood  is  odd 
which  will  not  match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

FoZiM,  frwn  the  Latin  valeo  to  be  strong,  respects 
those  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  which  constitute  its 
strength;  worth.  In  Cierman  wertht  from  wdArra  to 
perceive,  sicnifies  that  good  which  is  experienced  or 
ftit  to  exist  In  a  thing ;  raU  signifies  the  same  as  under 
the  article  Aate,  proportion ;  priee^  In  Latin  pretiutn, 
ftom  the  Greek  vodm  to  eell,  signifies  what  a  thing 
bi  sold  for. 

Value  Is  a  general  and  Indefinite  term  applied  to 
whatever  Is  really  good  or  conceived  as  such  In  a 
ihing:  the  worth  is  that  good  onlv  which  is  conceived 
or  known  as  such.  The  value  therefore  of  a  thing  Is 
as  variable  as  the  humours  and  circumstances  of  men ; 
It  may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  diflerent  men ; 
Life  has  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means : 
An  end  deplorable!  A  means  divine.— Toumo. 
Tlw  worth  Is  however  that  value  which  Is  acknow- 
ledged ;  It  Is  therefore  something  more  fixed  and  pei^ 
nmnent:  we  speak  of  the  value  of  external  objects 
which  aradetermlned  by  taste ;  but  the  worth  of  things 
as  determined  by  rule.  The  vabu  of  a  book  that  is 
out  of  print  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  but  its  real 
wera  may  not  be  more  than  what  It  would  fetch  for 


Pay 

No  momant,  but  In  purchase  of  Ita  worth; 
And  what  Ita  worth  ask  death-beds.— Totm*. 

The  rate  and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value  or 
worth;  the  fonner  In  a  general,  the  latter  In  a  particular 
appUea|lon  to  mercantile  transactions.  Whatever  we 
give  in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether  according 
loadeflniteor  an  Indefinite  «itimation,that  Is  said  to  be 


done  at  a  certain  raU ;  thus  we  purchase  pleasure  at  a 
dear  rate^  when  it  Is  at  the  expense  of  our  health ,  *  tf 
you  will  take  my  humour  as  it  runs,  you  friiall  lave 
hearty  tlianks  into  the  bargain,  for  taking  it  ofl^at  hkIi 
a  rate.'- Eabl  or  SuArrBsauRV .     Price  Is  the  raU  of 


exchange  estimated  by  coin  or  any  oilier  i 
hence  price  is  a  fixed  rate^  and  may  be  figuratively  ap^ 
plied  in  that  sense  to  moral  objects;  as  when  beaUb  m 
expreeiffly  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  may  be  termed  the 
price  of  pleasure; 

The  tool's  high  price 
Is  writ  in  nil  the  conduct  of  the  akiea.— Yoinia. 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 
,  To  value  Is  in  the  literal  sense  to  fix  the  real  veUt 
of  a  thing;  to  pritSy  slxnifying  to  fix  a  vrice,  and 
eeteem  (e.  £«t«em),  are  botb  modes  of  valuing,  la 
the  extended  sense,  to  value  may  mean  to  ascenatn  the 
relative  or  supposed  eoiit*  of  a  thing:  In  this  sense 
men  value  gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser  velmn 
goods.  To  value  may  either  be  applied  to  material  or 
spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  menial  actions:  priu 
and  eeteem  are  taken  only  as  mental  actions;  the 
former  In  reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects,  the 
latter  only  to  moral  objects:  we  may  value  books  sc^ 
cording  lo  their  market  price,  or  we  may  ealM  ibca 
according  to  their  contents ;  we  priie  books  only  for 
their  contents,  in  which  sense  ^rtz«  la  a  much  stroogn 
term  than  value ;  we  also  ^rize  men  for  their  usefulmsa 
to  society; 

The  prize,  the  beauteous  sn'xe,  I  will  resign, 
So  dearly  valu*d,  and  so  Justly  mine.— Popa. 
We  eeteem  men  for  their  moral  characters;  '  Nothing 
makes  women  eeitemed  by  the  opposite  sex  more  ihaa 
chastity;  wliether  it  be  that  we  always  priu  Umsc 
most  who  aie  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  be- 
sides chastity,  witli  ita  collateral  attendants,  fidelity  and 
constancy,  gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  penoo  he 
loves.'— Adoiuon. 


COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

Cast,  in  German  host  or  kosten,  from  the  Latio 
gustare  to  taste,  signifies  originally  support,  and  by  aa 
extended  sense  what  is  given  for  support ;  expense  is 
compounded  of  sxand  pense.  in  Latin  peneus  participie 
of  pende  to  pay,  signifying  tlie  Uiing  paid  or  given  out; 
pnee,  fVom  the  Latin  pretium,  and  the  Greek  vpSeem 
to  sell,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what  is  bought; 
charge,  from  to  charge,  signifies  tlie  thing  laid  on  as  a 
charge. 

The  CO  ft  is  what  a  thing  eoettoi  occasions  to  be  laid 
out ;  the  expense  is  that  which  is  actually  laid  out ;  the 

f  trice  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch  or  cause  lo  be 
aid  out ;  the  charge  is  that  which  is  rt^uired  to  be  laid 
out.  Asa  cost  commonly  compreliends  an  expens  «,  the 
terms  are  on  various  occaaions  used  indtflerently  for 
each  other:  we  speak  of  counting  the  c^fst  or  counth^ 
the  expense  of  doing  any  thing;  at  a  great  e«fl  or  at  a 
great  expense:  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing  to  do  a 
thing  to  one's  cost,  of  growing  wise  at  other  people's 
expense. 

The  cost  and  the  priee  have  respect  to  the  thing  and 
Its  supposed  value ;  the  expense  and  the  charge  deperid 
on  the  option  of  the  persons.  The  eoet  of  a  thing  mud 
precede  the  price,  aiid  the  expense  must  succeed  the 
charge;  we  can  never  set  a  uriee  on  any  thing  ontfi 
we  have  ascertained  what  it  has  cost  us ;  nor  can  we 
know  or  defray  the  expense  until  the  charge  be  made. 
There  may,  however,  frequently  be  a  price  where  there 
is  no  cost,  and  vim  versd;  there  may  also  be  an  expense 
where  there  is  no  charge;  but  there  cannot  be  a  charge 
without  an  expenee ;  '  wouM  a  man  build  for  eieitiity, 
that  is,  In  other  words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  him 
consider  with  himself  what  charges  he  is  willing  lo  ba 
at  that  he  may  be  so.*— Sotrni.  Cosu  in  salt  often 
exceed  In  value  and  amount  the  thing  contended  for: 
the  priee  of  things  depends  on  their  relative  value  hi 
the  eyes  of  others:  what  ceete  nothing  soasadnies 
ftlches  a  high  ^ee;  and  other  thlnga  cannot  obtain  a 
price  equal  to  the  first  eoeU  Expeneee  vary  with 
modes  of  living  and  men's  desires ;  whoever  waata 
much,  or  wants  that  which  is  not  easily  obtained,  will 
have  many  expeneee  to  daftly;  wbeo  the  thmrgea  earn 
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«iDiMtant  the  esp$nt»$  mutt  necessarily  bear  a  pro- 
porUon.  *^ 

Between  the  epithets  eo$tlf  and  expetuhe  there  is 
Ibe  same  distinction.  Whatever  is  costly  is  naturally 
expensive,  but  not  vice  versd.  A  rtlcJcs  of  Aimiture,  of 
luxury,  or  Indulgence,  are  cMt/y,  either  from  their 
variety  or  their  intrlnsick  value ;  every  thing  is  expensive 
which  is  attended  with  much  ezpense^  whether  of  little 
or  great  value.  Jewels  are  eoeUy;  travelling  is  ex- 
pensive. The  cosUy  treasures  of  the  East  are  imported 
into  Europe  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  cannot 
be  contented  with  the  produce  of  their  native  soil: 
those  who  indulge  themselves  in  expensive  pleasures 
often  lay  up  it.  store  for  themselves  much  sorrow  and 
repentance  In  the  time  to  come. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attainment  of  an  object 
is  said  to  cast  much  pains ; 

The  real  patriot  bears  his  private  wrt>ngB, 
Rather  than  right  them  at  the  publick  cset, 

Bkllbr. 
A  thing  Is  persisted  In  at  the  expmse  of  health,  of 
honour,  or  of  life;  *If  ease  and  politeness  be  only 
attainable  at  the  expense  of  sincerity  in  the  men,  and 
chastity  in  the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  few 
of  my  readers  who  would  not  tliink  the  purchase  made 
ax  too  high  di  price.'' — Abercroxbt. 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

Unwortky  Is  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  worthless. 
for  the  former  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of  praiso  or 
honour ;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  any  worth, 
and  consequently  In  the  fullest  sense  bad.  It  may  be  a 
mark  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an 
mnwori^  partaker  of  your  kindness ;  but  it  would  be 
folly  and  extravagance  to  sav,  that  I  am  a  worthless 
partaker  of  your  kindness.  There  are  many  nnworay 
members  in  every  religious  community;  but  every  so- 
ciety that  is  conducted  upon  proper  principles  will  take 
care  to  exclude  worthless  members.  In  regard  to  one 
another  we  are  oAen  unworthy  of  the  distinctions  or 
privileges  we  enjoy ;  In  regard  to  our  Maker  we  are  all 
umwortky  Of  his  ^)odness,  for  we  are  all  worthless  in 
his  eyes ; 

Since  fai  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 
TiU  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end. 

Drnham. 
•  The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  by 
every  body,  except  .Aschlnes  the  parasite  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysios, .  and   the  most  worthless  man  living.*— 

COMBKRIJUID. 


VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 
Valnahle  signifies  fit  to  be  valued;  precious,  faavhig 
a  high  price ;  costly,  costing  much  money.  Falu^le 
expresses  directly  the  idea  of  value;  precious  and 
costly  express  the  same  idea  indirectly :  on  the  other 
liand,  that  which  is  valuable  Is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  de- 
serting of  value;  but  precious  and  eosUy  denote  that 
which  is  highly  valuahU,  according  to  the  ordinary 
measure  of  valuing  objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear :  hence,  the  two  latter  express  the  idea  much  more 
strongly  than  the  former.  A  book  is  valuable  accord- 
ing to  its  contents,  or  accwding  to  the  estimate  which 
it%en  set  upon  it.  either  individually  or  collectively; 
'  Wh«t  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  over  all  the  vor 
luabU  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  in- 
firnnitles.*— AoDisoK.  The  Bible  is  the  only  precious 
book  in  the  worid  that  has  intrinslck  value,  that  Is,  set 
above  all  price ;  'It  is  no  Improper  comparison  that  a 
thankful  heart  is  like  a  box  of  precious  ointment*— 
HowBLL.  There  are  many  cosUy  things,  which  are 
(Hily  valnabU  to  the  individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
expend  money  upon  them;  'Christ  is  sometimes 
frteased  to  make  the  profession  of  himself  costly:— 
Sotmi. 

INTSWSICK,  REAI^  GENUINE,  NATIVB. 

fnirinside,  in  Latin  intrinsecus,  signifies  on  the 
inside,  that  Is,  Ivinff  in  the  thing  itself;  real^  firom  the 
i^tin  res,  signiAes  belonging  to  the  very  thing :  genuine, 
In  Latin  genuinus  from  gmo  or  gigne  to  bring  forth, 
sipiilles  actually  brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a , 


thing ;  native.  In  Latin  naiivus  and  natus  bom,  ris- 
ttlfies  actually  born,  or  arising  from  a  thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  inirinsick  or  real:  bu 
the  intrinsiek  value  is  said  in  regard  to  its  extrinsick- 
value ;  tlie  reoi  value  in  regard  to  the  artificial :  the  ra- 
triiuick  value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  fetch  when 
sold  in  a  rc|pilar  way,  in  opposition  to  the  extrinaick 
value,  as  bemg  the  gift  of  a  friend,  a  particular  edition, 
or  a  particular  type :  the  real  value  of  a  book  .•■  ih«. 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the  paper,  .uwi  tli 
cosUlnew  of  its  binding ;  and,  in  the  improper  M:ii8e,1t 
lies  lii  the  excellence  of  Its  contents,  in  opposition  to 
the  artificial  value  which  it  acquires  in  the  minds  of 
bibliomaniacks  from  being  a  scarce  edition ; '  Men,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  external  accidenu  or  intrinsiek 
qualiUes,  have  all  the  same  wants,  Uie  same  pains,  and, 
as  far  as  the  senses  are  consulted,  the  same  pleasures.' 
—Johnson.  '  You  have  settled,  by  an  economy  as 
perverted  as  the  policy,  two  establishments  of  govern- 
ment, one  real,  the  other  fictitious.*- Bdrrb. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  genuine  or  native :  the 
genuine  worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence  of  bis 
moral  character,  as  opposed  to  his  adventitious  worth, 
which  he  acquires  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 
power,  and  dignity ;  his  native  worth  is  that  which  is 
inborn  in  hini,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the  mere- 
tricious and  borrowed  worih  which  he  may  derive  fh>m 
his  situation,  bis  talent,  or  his  efibrtt  to  please ; 

Bis^entttns  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

*  Dbmham. 

'  How  tovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity.'— Earl  ov  Cbatram. 

An  accurate  observer  will  always  discriminate  be- 
tween the  intrinsiek  and  extrinsick  value  of  every 
thing ;  a  wise  man  will  always  appreciate  things  ac- 
cording to  their  real  value ;  the  most  depravedman 
win  sometimes  be  sensible  of  genmns  worth  when  it 
displays  Itself;  It  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  with 
those  unsophisticated  characters  whose  native  excel- 
lence shines  fortli  in  all  tbdr  words,  looks,  and  actions. 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSICK,  FOREIGN. 

Extraneous,  compounded  of  exterraneus,  or  ex  and 
terra,  signifies  out  of  the  land,  not  betonglng  to  it ; 
extrinsick,  in  Latin  extrinseeus,  compounded  oif  extra 
and  secus,  signifies  outward,  external ;  foreign,  from 
the  Latin /crts  out  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to 
the  family,  tribe,  or  people. 

The  extraneous  is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or 
natural  pan  of  any  thing :  the  extrinsick  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connexion,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
form ;  It  is  not  an  inherent  or  component  part :  tlje 
foreign  is  that  which  forms  no  pari  whatever,  and 
has  no  kind  of  connexion.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
extraneous  matter,  which  contains  much  matter  not 
necessarily  betonging  to,  or  illustradve  of  tlie  subject . 
a  work  is  said  to  have  extrinsick  merit  when  it  bor- 
rows its  value  from  local  circumstances,  in  distinction 
from  the  intrinsiek  merit,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con  - 
tents. 

Extraneous  and  extrinsick  have  a  eeneral  and  ab- 
straa  sense)  but  foreign  has  a  particular  si^lfica- 
tion ;  they  always  paas  over  to  some  object  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood :  hence  we  say  exti-aneous  ideas, 
or  extrinsick  worth ;  but  that  a  particular  mode  of 
acting  is  foreign  to  the  general  plan  pursued.  Aneo> 
dotes  of  private  individuals  would  be  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  a  general  history ;  '  That  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve is  something  extrameous  to  the  thing  that  I  believe.* 
— LocRB.  The  respect  and  credit  which  men  gain 
from  their  fellow-citfxens  by  an  adherence  to  rectitude 
b  the  extrinsick  advantage  of  viriue,  in  distinction 
from  the  peace  of  a  eood  conscience  and  the  ftvour  of 
God,  which  are  iu  intrinsiek  advantages ;  '  Affluence 
and  power  are  advantages  sztniuicik  and  adventitions.* 
--JoRNsoM.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  one  who 
is  making  an  abrid|^ent  of  a  work,  to  enter  into  detalii 
in  any  particular  part ; 

For  loveliness  * 

Needs  not  the  aid  of  foreign  ornaments ; 
But  is  when  unadbm'd  adom*d  the  most. 

TBOKftOV. 


ENGUSH  STN0NTME8. 


DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 
Dutrtt  from  deaerve^  in  Latin  detention  slciiUief  to 
do  ■mtee  or  be  lervkcrable ;  Merit,  in  Latin  mtritus^ 
participle  of  iMrMr,  comei  A^om  the  Greek  |i<Im  to 
diatribute,  beeauae  mtrit  aervee  aa  a  rale  for  distri- 
batlBff  or  apportioninf ;  w«ra,  in  German  wtrtk^  ia 
conaeetcd  with  wtird*  dignity,  and  Mrd«  a  burden, 
beeauae  ooe  bean  worth  aa  a  thing  attached  to  tlie 


Dueri  is  talien  for  that  which  ia  good  or  bad ; 
mmit  for  that  which  la  good  only.  We  iestrv  pralae 
or  Wame :  we  mtrit  a  reward.  The  desert  conelata  ia 
the  action,  work,  or  aerrtee  performed ;  the  marit  haa 
rq^ard  to  the  character  of  the  agent  or  tlie  nature  of 
the  action.  The  peraon  doea  not  dnonf  the  recom- 
penae  until  be  haa  performed  the  aervice ;  he  doea  not 
merit  approbation  if  he  haa  not  done  bla  part  well 

Duerve  ia  a  term  of  ordinanr  import ;  mtrit  appliea 
to  object!  of  greater  moment :  the  former  includea  mat- 
tera  of  peraonai  and  phyalcal  gratifioaHno ;  the  latter 
tboee  altogether  of  an  tntellectaal  nature.    Children 
are  alwava  acting  an  aa  to  d«««rv«  either  reproof  or 
commendation,  reward  or  punlahment ; 
TiM  beniteoua  champion  viewa  with  markaof  foar, 
Bmit  with  a  conacioua  aenae,  reiirea  behind, 
Aad  abuoa  the  ftte  he  well  deterv'i  to  find.— Pops. 
Candldaua  for  putalick  applaoae  or  honouia  conceive 
they  have  Sequent  oocaaion  to  complain  that  they  are 
BOI  treated  according  to  their  wuriu; 

Praiae  from  a  friend  or  cenaure  fVom  a  foe 

Are  loat  on  heareia  that  our  meriu  know.— Pops. 

Criminala  cannot  alwaya  be  puniahed  according  to  their 
daaerto  ;  a  noble  mind  ia  not  contented  with  barely  ob- 
taining, h  aeeka  to  wurU  what  it  obtaina. 

The  Idea  of  value,  which  la  prominent  in  the  aignl- 
llcatlon  of  ibe  term  «Mrcf ,  rendera  it  cloaeiy  allied  to 
that  of  wtfTlA.  The  man  of  merU  looka  to  the  advan- 
tagea  which  aball  accrue  to  liimaelf ;  the  man  of  worth 

contented  with  the  conadouaneaa  of  what  be  poa- 
eeawe  in  himaelf :  atirtt  reapecta  the  attainmenta  or 
qnalificationa  of  a  roan ;  worth  reapecta  hia  moral  qua- 
lltiea  only.  It  ia  poaaible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  mtrU  and  little  or  no  worth.  lie  who  haa  great 
powera,  and  uaea  them  for  the  advantage  of  himaelf 
or  ocbera,  ia  a  man  of  wterit  ; 

She  valued  nothing  lean 
Than  titlea,  flgurea,  ahape,  and  dreaa ; 
Thai  merit  ahould  be  chiefly  placed 
Li  judgement,  imowledge,  wit,  and  taate.— Swirr. 
Ha  only  who  doaa  good  ftom  a  good  motive  la  a  man 
of  taaftA; 

To  birth  or  oAce  no  reapect  be  paid, 
Lei  worth  deurmlne  here.— Pope. 
Wa  look  for  merit  among  men  in  the  dieeharge  of  their 
ae?eral  oflkea  or  datlea;  we  look  for  worth  in  their 
aoeial  capaeitiea. 

From  theae  worda  are  derived  the  epitheta  ^«rv«d 
•ad  merifd^  In  relation  to  what  we  receive  ftom  othera ; 
and  dteerwagt  meriterietu,  worthf^  and  worth,  In  re- 
gard to  what  we  poaaeaa  in  ouraelvea :  a  treatment  la 
neeorvod  or  unduonfod ;  reproofa  are  meriud  or  «n- 
merited:  the  barah  treatment  of  a  maater  ia  eaaler  to 
be  borne  when  H  ia  vmdeoorvod  than  when  it  la  d»- 
eerved ;  the  reproacbea  of  a  friend  are  very  aevere 
when  wtmerUed. 

A  peraon  b  dotorHmg  on  aceonnt  of  hla  Indoatry  or 
peiaeveraner ;  *  A  man  haa  frequent  opportunitiea  of 
mitigating  the  fleroeneaaof  a  party ;  or  doing  Juatice  to 
the  character  of  a  itoerving  man.*— Anmaoif.    An 
•rtlit  ia  meriteriom*  on  account  of  hla  orofearional 
aMHtief,  or  a  auteaman  in  the  diacharge  o/  hia  dutlea ; 
*  He  carried  himaelf  meriteriouolf  in  foreign  emplov- 
nanta  In  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  hia  credit 
among  the  patrlota.*— Waltoh.    But  for  the  moat  part 
acttona,  aervicea,  itc.  are  aald  to  be  meriterioyo ;  *  Ptl- 
griraaget  to  Rome  were  repreaented  aa  the  moat  mori- 
toriou*  acta  of  devotion.*— Hun  t.    A  citizen  la  worthy 
OB  aeeount  of  hla  benevolence  and  uprlghtneaa ; 
Then  the  laat  wvrthit  of  declbilng  Greece, 
Fate  caird  to  glory,  in  unequal  tlmea, 
Penalve  appear.— THOMaoR. 
One  paiaon  detorvee  to  be  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
•Bother  aimta  the  applauae  which  la  beatowed  on  him ; 


a  third  la  warffty  of  eonfldanea  and  aatoam  tnm  ttk 
men.  Between  warlAy  and  worth  there  ia  tbia  defer- 
ence, that  the  former  la  aaid  of  the  inlrlnaick  and  moial 
quaiitiea,  the  latter  of  extrioakk  quatttiea:  aMrtAy 
man  poaacaaea  that  which  calla  for  the  eaieem  of  elben. 
but  a  roan  ia  worth  t 
own :  ao  in  like  i 
attention  of  a  writer, 
while  to  c 


\  the  proper^  which  he  can  call  hia 
lanner  a  aul^ect  may  be  worthy  the 
ler,  or  a  tliiog  may  not  be  aaertft  Ibe 


COMPENSATION,   SATISFACTION,   ABIENDB, 

REMUNERATION,  RECOMPENSE, 

REUUITAL,  REWARD. 

The  flrat  three  of  theae  terma  are  employed  la  ct- 

preaa  a  return  for  aome  evil ;  mraaarchM,  raeM^anaa, 

and  refHttal^  a  return  for  aome  good ;  macni,  a  reton 

for  either  good  or  evil. 

Compensatio*^  Latin  cMnpanaalM,  eompovnded  of 
com  and  fonoalioy  ftmouo  and  vemdo  to  pay,  algniflea 
the  paying  what  haa  become  due ;  tati^oet»tm^  fraa 
eatisfy^  aignlfiea  the  thing  that  aatiafiea,  or  makea  up  ia 
return ;  ametid*^  from  the  word  to  oMrad,  aignlfiea  the 
thing  that  makea  good  what  haa  been  bad ;  remmto^ 
tion^  from  remuntratef  Latin  rownuuratue  or  rtmmmero, 
compounded  of  re  and  ataaaa  an  office  or  aerviee,  aig- 
nlfiea what  ia  given  tn  return  for  a  aervlcc ;  racMapaue, 
compounded  of  r«  and  eempenooj  aignillea  the  tUae 
paid  back  aa  an  equivalent ;  roptitml,  cmnpoonded  or 
re  and  f aitoi,  or  fatUai,  from  yaat,  aignlflca  the  anUag 
one*a  aeif  clear  by  a  return ;  reward  ia  proboMy  eoa- 
nected  with  regard,  Implying  to  take  mgniaanne  of  tha 
deoertaofaay  one. 

A  eomMensaiion  la  aomcthlng  real ;  it  ia  made  for 
aome  poaitive  injury  auatained ;  juatice  requlrea  that  h 
ahould  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  Uke  In  kind,  lo  tfatf 
which  ia  loat  or  injured ; 

AH  other  debta  may  eewnemeetion  And, 
But  k>ve  ia  ftcict,  and  will  be  paid  hi  kind. 

Dbtbcs. 
A  ioUof  action  may  be  imaginary,  both  aa  to  the  in- 
jury and  the  return ;  it  ia  given  for  peraonal  injuria^ 
and  dependa  on  the  diapoaitjon  of  the  person  to  be  oatio- 
led :  amende  h  real,  but  not  alwaya  made  ao  much  for 
injurlea  done  to  othera,  aa  for  oflencea  commhted  kf 
ouraelvea.  Sufferera  ought  to  have  a  eompenemliom  for 
the  injuriea  they  have  auatained  through  our  meaaa 
but  tliera  are  ii^uriea,  particularly  thoae  whieh  wonnd 
the  feelinga,  for  which  then  can  be  no  ra ijifnaatiaa  : 
tenacioua  and  quarrelaome  people  demand  oaHtfae' 
tion ;  thpir  offended  pride  la  not  satitJUd  wlibont  the 
humiliation  of  their  adveraary :  an  amende  ia  honour 
able  which  aervea  to  repair  a  fault ;  the  beat  etmemdt 
which  an  offending  peiaon  can  make  ia  to  acknowledge 
hla  errour,  and  avoid  a  rppeUtion :  Chriatlaniiy  ca|oiBa 
upon  ita  followera  to  do  good,  even  to  Ita  enemiea ;  bot 
there  la  a  thing  called  honour,  which  impela  aome  men 
alter  they  have  hiaulied  their  frienda  to  give  them  tlie 
eatief action  of  ahedding  their  Mood ;  thia  ia  formed  aa 
hrniouraUe  amende ;  but  will  the  anrvlron  And  any 
con^eneatien  in  aueh  an  aaiendf  for  the  hna  of  a  haa- 
band,  a  fluher,  or  a  brother  1  Not  to  ollbr  any  em- 
peneaiion  to  the  utmoat  of  our  power,  for  nny  aqjary 
done  (o  another,  evlncea  a  groaa  meanneaa  of  charader, 
aad  aelflalineaa  of  diapoaition :  eatief a^om  can  aeldoaa 
be  demanded  with  any  propHety  for  any  peiaoaal 
affront;  although  the  true  Chriatlan  will  refbaa  no 
eatief  action  which  ia  not  inconalaieot  with  the  lawaof 
God  and  man.  Aa  reapecta  the  offence  of  man  towaida 
hia  Maker,  nothing  but  the  atonemenl  of  our  Sovioar 
could  be  a  ^al^Tadien; 

Die  he  or  juatice  must ;  nnlem  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  aa  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  aaf^Taettan,  death -for  death.— Mavoa. 

Componeation  often  denoiea  a  return  for  i 

me,  in  which  i 


done, 


I  aenae  It  approachea  aUll 


remnnerationf  roceimpenet^  and  rrfntlel :  bol  the  firai 
two  are  obligatory ;  the  latter  are  gratoitooa.  Om- 
Mii«ctum  ia  an  act  of  jnatiee:  iheaarvloe  patfoited 
Involvea  a  debt ;  the  omjaaion  of  paying  it  k 


Injury  to  the  performer :  the  labourer  ia  worthj  of  Ma 
hire ;  the  time  and  atrength  of  a  poor  man  otight  not 
to  be  emploved  whhout  hla  receiving  a  cempnuaXUn, 
Renmneratten  ia  a  higher  apeciea  of  cMBpanaalim; 
it  ia  a  matter  of  equity  dependent  upon  a  principle  of 
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r  In  thoie  who  lotke  It ;  it  dlflfera  fron  the  ordi- 
nary eomfemsatiwHf  both  in  the  nature  of  the  aervice, 
and  of  the  rbtum.  ComfenMaH^n  la  made  for  bodRy 
laboor  and  menial  ofBces :  rmiiiiMrctiMi  for  mental 
ezenicna,  for  literary,  civil,  or  poiitlcaJ  offlcea:  eam- 
pentutimi  la  made  to  infhriours,  or  subordinate  per- 
nma ;  rammurmtion  to  equala,  and  eren  auperloura  in 


a  uie  inienuoD  oi  we  awTcr; 
ter  of  right,  but  of  courteay : 
a  of  civility  performed  bv 
to  aome  neomptiuB^  though 


education  and  bliih,  though  not  in  wealth :  a  ««mpdl- 
»tio%  la  preaerlbed  by  a  certain  ratio ;  remuntration 
dependa  on  coUateni  cireuraatanoea ;  *  RemrKntrmUrji 
lionoura  are  proportioied  at  once  to  tlie  ueeflilneaa  and 
tfAcuhy  of  perfbimanoea.'— ^oBMsoii.  A  rtetmpent 
H  Tohintaiy,  both  as  to  the  aervlce  and  the  return ;  it 
ia  an  act  of  geaeroeliy ;  il  is  not  founded  on  tlie  value 
of  the  aervlce  to  much  aa  oo  the  Intention  of  the  aerver ; 
Il  ia  not  received  aa  a  matter  -  -  •  -  ' 
Ihare  are  a  thouaand  acta 
others  wtikh  are  entitled 
not  to  any  specifieli  camfmtaUan; 

Patriots  have  tolled,  and  in  their  country'a  caoao 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeda,  as  they  deservCi 
Hocelve  proud  r«e«iiip«»f«.— Cowpkb. 

Jlsfwte/  is  a  return  for  a  kindness;  the  malclna  It  Is 
an  act  of  gratitude ;  the  omission  of  it  wounos  the 
leeiinga:  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  rtfuiud 
which  our  kind  action  obtains.  Is  the  animosity  of  the 
peiaoo  served;  *Aa  the  world  Is  uiMnet  in  Ito  Judge- 
meals,  so  It  Is  ungrateful  in  lu  rva Miai«.'— Bi^ir. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  make  MnpAMiUitni  for 
the  trouble  they  give :  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate 
•oo  high  what  Is  done  for  ounwivea,  nor  too  low  what 
we  do  for  others.  It  is  a  hardship  not  to  obtain  tiie 
reaHOMrafcMi  which  we  expect,  but  il  is  folly  to  ejrpect 
that  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  who  will  not  serve 
another,  until  he  Is  sure  of  a  vemmpnue^  la  not  worthy 
of  a  rtcawfeiM*.  Thoae  who  beCHend  the  wicked 
must  expect  to  be  111  refuiud. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation;  whoever  rs- 
wardt  acts  altogether  optionally;  the  conduct  of  the 
a|(ent  iKoduces  the  rstsari.    In  this  sense,  it  is  oom- 

Crable  with  eomptiutahn^  anMmif,  and  rtomptnB*: 
I  not  with  setur/sctten,  rMmm«r«ti0n,  or  r$qtut4d: 
Ihiogi,  aa  well  as  peraona,  may  eompMisala,  make 
mmund»t  ruampmtM,  and  reward;  but  persons  only  can 
five  9atufaett0Uj  rgmamsrottM,  and  rtfuittd. 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  the  action;  but  e»m- 
fonaau  and  the  other  wonis  simpiv  refer  to  the  con* 
aexion  between  the  actions  and  tneir  resulto:  what 
accrues  to  a  man  as  the  Just  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, be  it  food  or  bad,  Is  the  reward.  Rtwarda  and 
puniahmento  do  always  presuppose  something  wiil- 
lagly  done,  well  or  iD ;  without  which  respect,  uoagh 
we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  It  ia  only  a 
beflMfit  and  not  a  reward.  Qnape$uati»n  and  ameitdx 
•erve  to  supply  the  loss  or  abaenoe  of  any  thing;  re- 
CMM^ense  and  renmrd  follow  from  particular  exertions. 
It  i««  but  a  poor  eompenetUwn  for  the  loss  of  peace  and 
health  to  have  one's  coilera  Oiled  with  goU ; 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder,  moch  ooUdtoos  Iww  best 
He  may  etmpeiuate  for  a  day  of  sloth, 
By  works  of  darkaesa  and  nocturnal  w 

Cowm« 
A  ooelal  Interoouise  by  letter  win  make  amende  for 
the  absence  of  those  who  are  dear ;  *  Nature  has  ob- 
■enrely  fitted  the  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amende^ 
what  she  Is  capaUe  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning 
of  danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her, 
for  abe  Is  very  quick  of  hearing.*— Aopibor.  It  is  a 
mark  of  folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  withont 
Ibe  prospect  of  a  rseeiii|Miw«,  and  yet  we  see  this  daily 
laalind  In  persons  who  give  themaelves  much  trouble 
lo  no  purpose; 

Thnn  'rt  ao  fkr  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  reeempenee  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.— BnAKSPBAaa. 
The  mperd  of  IndustiT  Is  ease  and  content:  when  a 
deceiver  is  caught  in  his  own  snare,  he  meets  with  the 
rtmard  whkh  should  always  attend  deceit;  'There 
•TO  no  honorary  rfwards  among  as  which  are  more 
CBlaemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are 
ebeaper  to  the  prinee,  than  the  giving  of  medals.'— 

A»DtSOM. 

What  eaa  atmfmuaU  for  the  loaa  of  boaonrt 


What  can  make  anaiif  to  a  fHvoloua  mind  for  the 
want  of  company  T  What  reeamoeneee  so  sweet  as 
the  consciousness  of  having  serveo  a  fticnul  When 
fiMsard  equals  the  reward  of  a  good  conscienoil 


RESTORATION    RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION, AMENDS. 

Reeteration  Is  employed  in  the  ordinary  appllcatiof 
of  the  verb  reeUre:  rett^utiont  from  the  same  verl^ 
is  employed  simply  in  the  sense  oi'  niakinK  good  that 
which  has  been  unjustly  taken.  Resteration  of  pro- 
perty may  he  made  by  any  one,  wheiher  Uie  person 
laking  it  or  not:  re«c*t«(feK  is  supposed  to  be  made 
by  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  Injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work  of  one  set 
of  men,  and  his  reetaratien  that  of  another;  'All  men 
(during  the  usurpation)  longed  for  the  reetaratiem,  of 
the  liberties  and  laws.*— Huaa.  But  it  Is  the  bounden 
duly  of  every  individual  who  has  commitied  any  sort 
of  ii^usUce  to  another  to  make  reetitution  to  the  ut- 
moot  of  his  power;  '  The  Jusiices  may,  if  they  think 
it  reasonable,  direct  reetitution  of  a  ratable  share  of 
tlie  money  given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  dis- 
charge).'—BLAAzaroaa. 

ReslUmtimi  and  remaratian  are  both  emptoyed  ia  the 
sense  of  undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to  Um 
injury  of  another;  but  the  former  respects  only  injuries 
that  affect  the  property,  and  reparation  those  which 
aflbct  a  person  In  various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of 
theft,  or  fraud,  m«i8t  make  reetitution  bv  eflher  re- 
atoTing  the  stolen  article  or  its  full  value :  he  who  robs 
another  of  his  good  name,  or  do^  any  li^ury  to  his 
peraon,  has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make  rs- 
paration;  •Justice  requires  that  all  iiuuries  ahouU  be 
repaired.* — Jobmson. 

Reputation  and  amemda  (e.  Cene^ema&tien)  are  both 
emploved  in  cases  where  some  niiscbief  or  loss  is  siw- 
talned;  but  the  reparatioin  comprehends  the  Idea  of 
the  aa  of  repwing^  as  well  as  the  thing  by  which  we 
repair;  amende  is  employed  only  for  the  thing  that 
will  amend  or  make  better :  hence  we  speak  of  the  re- 

?ar^ion  of  an  ii^ury;  but  of  the  amende  by  itself 
*he  renaraHon  comprehends  all  khids  of  Injuries, 
particularly  those  of  a  serious  nature ;  the  amende  is 
apolied  only  to  matters  of  Inferiour  Imporunce. 

11  is  Impossible  to  make  rmaration  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  another;  ^The  king  should  be  able,  when 
he  had  cleared  himself,  to  make  him  reparation.*— 
Baoom.  It  is  easy  to  make  amende  to  any  one  for  tlie 
loes  of  a  day's  pleasure;  '  We  went  to  the  cabin  of  the 
French,  who,  to  make  amende  for  their  three  weeks* 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  ra- 
pidity and  confusion  than  I  ever  lieard  in  an  assembly 
even  of  that  nation.*- Maj(okvxli.b. 


RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 
Retterey  In  Latin  reetauro^  ftom  the  Greek  swspds  a 

Cle,  signifies  properly  to  new  pale,  that  Is,  to  repair 
a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  injured  or  lost;  f%tvrasig- 
nlflea  properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back;  and 
remof  to  pay  buck. 

The  common  Idea  of  all  these  terms  is  that  of  giving 
back.  What  we  reetore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  what  we  have  taken ;  Justice  requires 
that  It  shoukl  be  an  equivalent  in  value,  so  as  to  pi«- 
vent  the  individual  from  being  In  any  degree  a  suf- 
ferer :  what  we  return  and  rqtof  must  be  precisely  the 
same  as  we  have  received ;  the  former  in  application 
to  general  objects,  the  latter  In  application  only  to  pe- 
cuniary maners.  We  reetore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  Justice  and 
honour:  we  repoff  upon  a  principle  of  undeniable 
right  We  cannot  always  claUn  that  which  ought  to 
be  reetored;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  b  to  be  returned  or  repaid: 
an  honest  man  will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  any  thing 
from  another  without  reetoring  to  him  its  Aill  vahie. 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we  ouaht  to  return ;  and 
when  it  is  money  which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought 
to  repaf  It  with  punctuality.  We  reetore  to  many  as 
well  as  to  one,  to  communities  as  well  aa  to  indlvl 
duals:  we  rsttora  a  king  to  his  crown;  or  on*  nation 
reetaree  a  territory  to  aaother ; 
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When  both  the  chteft  are  mnder'd  from  the  fight, 
Theu  to  the  lawful  king  restore  tala  right. 

DarDBif. 

We  return  and  repay  not  only  Individually,  but  per- 
•onaliy  and  pariicularly:  wu  return  a  book  to  ita 
owner ; 

The  Bwain 
Receives  bhi  ea»y  food  from  Nature's  band, 
And  just  returns  of  cultival«:d  laud.— DaYDia. 
We  repaw  a  aum  of  money  to  bbn  from  whom  it  was 
borrowed.  ..  .    , 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed  Id  their  Im- 
proper applicaUon,  as  respecta  the  oioral  Male  of  per- 
aona  and  tilings ;  as  a  king  restores  a  courtier  to  his 
favour,  or  a  physician  restates  his  patient  to  health: 
we  return  a  (kvour;  we  return  an  answer  or  a  com- 
pliment; 

When  aMwer  none  retara'd,  I  set  mc  down. 

Milton. 

Jttfoif  may  be  figuratively  employed  in  regard  to  moral 
objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  repays  kindnesses  with 
reproaches ; 

Cvsar,  whom,  fraught  with  eastern  apolls, 
Our  hrav'n,  tlie  just  reward  of  human  toils, 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rights  divine.— Daiosil. 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 

RttaUationt  from  retaliats^  In  Latin  retaliatum^ 

participle  of  retalis^  compounded  of  re  and  talis  such, 

signifies  such  again,  or  like   for   like;  r^rtsaZ,  In 

French  reprisal^  from  repris  and  reprendre^  in  Latin 

XeAenda  lo  lake  again^fgnifles  to  take  in  return  for 
1  has  been  uken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
sufl*er  in  return  for  the  suffering  he  has  occasioned  Is 
common  to  iheae  terms ;  but  the  former  is  employed  in 
ordmary  cases ;  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to  a  state  of 
warfare,  or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick  practised  upon 
another  in  return  for  a  trick  Is  a  ret^iaaon ;  but  a  re- 
prisal alwaya  extend*  to  the  capture  of  something 
from  another,  in  return  for  what  has  been  taken. 
When  neighbours  foil  out,  the  Incivilities  and  spite  of 
the  one  are  too  often  reisitated  by  like  acts  of  Incivility 
and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  other:  when  one  nation 
commencea  hostilities  against  another  by  taking  any 
thing  away  violently,  it  produces  reprisals  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  Retaliation  Is  very  frequently  employed 
In  the  good  sense  for  what  passes  innocently  between 
fllends:  reprisal  has  always  an  unfavourable  sense. 
GoMsmiih^s  poem,  entitled  the  Retaliation,  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  retaliatinr  on  his  friends  the  humour 
they  had  practised  upon  him;  *  Therefore,  I  pray,  let 
me  enjoy  your  friendship  in  that  Ailr  proportion,  that 
I  desire  to  return  unto  you  by  way  of  correspondence 
and  r«/4iitaftoii.'— HowiLi..  When  the  quarrels  of 
individuals  break  through  the  restralnu  of  the  law, 
and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on  each  other's  pcopariy, 
reprisals  are  made  alternately  by  both  parlies; 

60  publish  o*erttae  plain, 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  yoa  gain ! 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great !— Swirr. 

RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

RstrihuUon,  tnm  trihuo  to  bestow,  aignlfies  a  be- 
stowing back  or  giving  In  return;  requilal,  v.  Retoard. 

Retribution  is  a  particular  term ;  requital  Is  general : 
the  retribution  eomes  from  Providence ;  requital  la  the 
act  of  man :  retribution  Is  by  way  of  punishment ; 
( Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room,  to  receive 
the  wholeetruke  of  that  dreadful  retrHmtion  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  an  angry  Omnipotence.* — Soum.  Requi- 
tal is  mostly  by  way  of  reward ;  *  Lcander  was  Indeed 
a  conquest  to  boast  of,  for  he  had  long  and  obstinately 
defended  his  heart,  and  for  a  time  made  as  many 
requitals  upon  the  tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she 
bad  raised  contributions  upon  his.'— CuMaaaLAKD. 
Retribution  is  not  always  dealt  out  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds ;  it  is  a  poor  rsquUal  for  one  who 
has  done  b  kindness,  to  be  abused. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RECRUIT. 
Recover  to  to  get  again  under  oae*s  cover  or  protec- 
M,  Rom  the  French  tronver  to  find,  la  to 


get  again  that  which  haa  been  loel:  repair ^  In  Fremft 
reparor^  Latin  reparo,  from  paroio  get,  slguifies  lifc«- 
wise  to  get  again,  or  make  good  aa  it  was  before :  recrmi, 
in  French  r«cnt,  from  eru^  and  the  Latin  crssc*  togrow, 
signifies  to  grow  again,  or  come  freab  again. 

Re^MveriM  the  most  general  tenn,  and  applies  to 
objects  In  general;  retrisoe,  repatr^  and  the  oth«r«,  are 
•Dly  partial  applications:  we  reemver  things  elUier  fey 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  retrieve  and 
repair  by  our  own  eflbrls  only:  werseswr  Uiat  whicn 
has  been  taken,  or  that  whidi  has  been  any  way  kmsi ; 
Vfe  retrieve  thol  which  we  have  lost;  we  r^atr  that 
which  has,  been  Injured ;  we  reendt  that  which  has 
been  diminished :  we  recover  property  from  those  *bn 
wish  to  deprive  us  of  it;  or  we  reener  our  principle*, 
&c.;  'The  serious  and  imparUal  retrospect  of  mu 
conduct  Is  indisputably  neeeasary  to  the  confirmauon 
or  reeavery  of  our  virtue.'— Johhsoh.  We  remsvs 
our  oaiafortunea,  or  our  lost  reputation; 

Why  may  not  the  aoul  receive 

New  organs,  since  ev*D  art  can  these  retrieve  7 

Jbmtm. 

We  repair  the  mischief  whkh  baa  been  done  to  oiii 
property; 
Your  men  shall  be  received,  yoar  fleet  rcpafrrd. 

DaTDBV. 

We  recruit  the  strength  which  haa  been  eihaiwitrt ; 

With  greena  and  flowera  recruit  their  empty  hivea. 

DaYDBH. 

We  do  not  aeek  after  that  which  we  think  trn 
able;  we  give  that  up  which  Is  irretrisvm^le 


ment  over  thai  which  la  irreparabU;  our  now 

ads  upon  circumstancea;  hewboaiwes 
a  moderate  um  of  hta  resources  may  hi  general  eaa^y 


recruiting  depends  ui 
a  moderate  use  of  hi 
recruit  himself  when  they  are  gone. 


RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

Recovery  Is  one's  own  ael ;  restatatiau  ia  the  act  of 
another;  we  recover  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  H 
comes  again  into  our  possession :  but  it  Is  restored  la 
us  by  another ;  *  Let  ua  atudy  to  improve  the  asalscanee 
which  thto  revelation  aflbrda  for  the  restoration  of  oar 
nature,  and  the  recovery  of  o«r  felicit]r.'~Bi.AiR.  A 
king  recovers  his  crown  by  force  of  anna  faom  the 
hands  of  a  usurper ;  his  crown  Is  rutarod  to  him  by 
the  will  of  his  people :  the  recovery  of  |Mroperty  is  good 
fortune ;  the  restoration  of  property  an  act  of  justioa. 

Both  are  employed  likewise  lo  regard  toone's  health ; 
but  the  former  simply  designates  the  regaiaiiig  of 
health;  the  lauer refers  to  the  instrument  by  whkb  to 
Is  brought  about:  the  rseeMry  of  one's  health  la  an 
object  of  the  flnt  Importance  to  every  man ;  the  no- 
storation  of  one  s  health  sehtomer  depends  upon  the 
eflkacy  of  medklne,  than  the  benignant  opetatloas  of 


tion;  rslrievs, 


TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem^  in  Latin  redimoj  is  compounded  of  re  and 
emo  to  buy  oflf,  or  back  to  one*a  self;  ransom  Is  n  all 
probability  a  varlukm  of  rsdsssi. 

Redeem  Is  a  term  of  general  application ;  roKMst 
Is  omr'oyed  only  on  particular  occasions :  we  redeem 
persons  as  well  as  things;  we  ransom  peraona  only: 
we  may  redsem  by  labour,  or  any  thing  which  suppIlM 
as  an  equivalent  to  money ;  we  ransom  properly  wHh 
money  onlv :  we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  baa 
been  given  In  pawn ;  we  ransom  a  captive:  redeem  ia 
employed  In  the  Improper  application ;  ransom  only 
in  the  proper  sense:  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  honour ;  and  la  Vtka 
sense  our  Saviour  redeems  repenuai  sinnen; 

Thus  in  her  crhae  her  c<»i^^hi«Kc«  she  plaeM, 

And  with  new  treaaona  would  redsem  the jiast. 

UKtVML 
But  thoae  who  are  ransomsd  only  recover  their  bodSy 
liberty;  >  A  third  tax  was  paid  fay  vaasala  to  the  Un& 
to  ransom  him  if  be  ahould  happen  to  be  takes  pn 
aonor.'— RoBBaTBoa. 


ORATUITY,  RECOMPENSE. 
The  distinction  betweea  theae  tenaa  is  very 
to  the  tenna  C/reOtatem,   Fobaiary.     They 
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Smriy  ft  gift,  and  a  gift  by  way  of  rcluro  for  aonte  snp- 
poMd  service :  but  ibe  gratuity  is  independent  of  all 
expectation  as  well  as  ri^ilit ;  KbBrecompenae  is  founded 
upon  some  admissible  claim.  Ttatose  who  wish  to 
confer  a  favour  in  a  delicate  maiuiei,  wiU  sometimes 
do  It  under  the  shape  of  a  gratuity:  *  If  there  be  one 
or  two  scholars  more,  that  will  be  no  great  addition  to 
bis  trouble,  considering  that,  perhaps,  their  parents 
taacy  reeampcMe  lihn  by  their  ^aii«t£i«.*—MoLY«KOX. 
Those  wlK)  overrate  their  services  wiU  In  all  proba- 
bility be  disappointed  in  the  recompejue  they  receive; 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  ree«mpeiwe.--MiLTO«. 

GRATUtTOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 
Ch-atMitout  is  opposed  to  that  which  Is  obligatory ; 
volmntarm  is  opposed  to  tliat  wlilch  is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  A  gift  iagraluiunu  which  flows  entirely 
ftom  the  free  will  oClthe  giver,  Independent  of  right: 
anofier  is  vaUntwry  which  flows  from  the  ftee  will, 
independent  of  all  external  constraint.  OratuiUma  Is 
therefore  to  voluntary  as  a  species  to  the  genus.  What 
to  gTlviUmB  is  volmtaryt  although  what  Is  voluntary 
to  not  always  gratuitous.  The  gratuitoua  is  properly 
the  voluntary  In  regard  to  the  disposal  of  one's  pro- 
perty; *The  heroick  band  of  cashierers  of  monarchs 
were  In  baate  to  make  a  generous  division  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  thm graiuiunuly  received.* 
—BuKKK.  The  voluntary  to  applicable  to  subjects  in 
general ;  '  Their  privileges  relative  to  contribution 
were  voluntaHly  surrendered.'— Burm. 

THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 
Tkmkfulneso  or  nfulneao  of  thanks,  is  the  outward 
expression  of  a  graieful  feeling;  *rttl««^,  from  the 
Latttt  gratitude,  is  the  feeHng  Itself.  Our  tkankfubteta 
to  measQred  by  the  number  of  our  words ;  our  gra^ 
Uiuda  to  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actlonlr.  A 
person  appears  very  thmkfnl  at  the  lime,  who  after- 
ward proves  very  ungraUfuL  Tkankfulneoa  Is  the 
beginning  of  gratiiuda :  graUtuda  to  the  complelipn  of 
ttoiUyfWnsss. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE,  VOUCH, 
AVER,  PROTEST. 

wMrm,  In  French  ofersisr,  Latin  t^rmo.  com- 
WNindedofa/or  od  and  Jirmo  to  strengthen,  signifies 
to  give  strength  to  what  has  been  said ;  a$sevoraUy  in 
Latin  oMsoveratuSf  parlicip'ie  of  aaoovero^  compounded 
of  M  or  od  and  severut^  signifies  to  make  strong  and 
poaitive;  asowe^  in  French  ooBurerAa  compounded 
oftbe  Intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and  sure,  signifying 
to  make  sure;  vouch  is  probably  changed  from  »o«>; 
cvsr,  in  French  owerer.  Is  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  a  or  ad  and  verus  uue,  signifying  lo  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth;  protest,  In  French  protester, 
Latin  protesto,  is  compounded  of  pro  and  testor  to  call 
to  witdev,  signifying  to  call  others  to  witness  as  to 
what  we  Oiink  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  Indicate  an  expression  of  a  person's 

**Ii!'*^^Sen8e,  to  t^ffirm  is  to  declare  tjiat  a  tbina  is  in 
omKwItion  to  denying  or  declaring  that  it  is  not ;  in  the 
seme  here  chosen.  It  signifies  to  declare  a  thing  u  a  fact 
on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  to  to  declare  It  with 
confidence.  To  vouch  is  lo  rest  the  truth  of  another  s 
declaration  on  our  own  responsibility.  To  mwr  to  to 
express  the  truth  of  a  declaration  unequivocally.  To 
wroUst  to  lo  declare  a  thing  solemnly,  and  with  sUong 
marks  of  sincerity.  .  . 

jflfimatisiu  are  made  of  the  past  and  present;  a 
penon  nfirms  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  seea; 
An  infidel,  and  fear! 
Fear  what  1  a  dream  1  a  fable  1— How  thy  dread, 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong, 
Aflbrds  my  cause  an  undesigned  support ! 
Bow  disbelief  affirms  what  It  denies !— Yotme. 
Asseverations  are  strong  aj|lrmttt»ii»,  made  In  cases 
of  doubt  to  remove  every  impression  disadvaniageous 
to  one's  sincerity;  »T  judge  In  this  case  as  Charles  the 
Second  victualled  his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one 
or  .hta  dogs  chose  of  ^verai_plec^lh^^^^^ 


Ier8.*->STEXLK.  .assurances  arc  mod*  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future ;  they  mark  the  conviction  of  ilie 
speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  Is,  and  his  Intentiona 
ati  to  what  shall  be ;  tliey  are  apji^ato  to  the  esUmaiion 
which  another  has  in  one's  word ;  *  My  learned  fiieiid 
assured  me  that  the  earth  had  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  comet  that  crossed  its  vortex.' — Stbklx. 
Vouching  is  an  act  for  another ;  it  is  the  supporting 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own  ;  '  All  the  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  nge,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  for 
one  another's  reputation.*-— Addisom.  .Averring  is 
employed  in  matters  of  fact^  we  aver  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  detaila;  we  aver  on  positive  knowledge  that 
sets  aside  all  question ;  *■  Among  ladies,  he  positively 
averred  that  nonsense  was  the  most  prevailing  part  of 
eloquence,  and  had  so  llulc  complaisance  as  to  say, "  a 
woman  Is  never  taken  by  her  reason  but  always  by 
her  passion." '—Stbblk.  Protestations  are  stronger 
than  either  asseverations  or  assurances ;  they  are  ac- 
com^nled  with  every  act,  look,  or  gesture  that  can 
tend  to  Impress  conviction  on  another ;  *  i  have  long 
loved  her,  and  l.proUsi  to  you,  bestowed  much  on 
her,  followed  her  with  a  doting  obaervance.'— Sbaxs- 

PKAKI. 

Jiffirmations  are  employed  in  giving  evidence,  wha- 
Ihet  accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not ;  liars  deal  moch 
in  asseveratious  and  protestations.  People  asseverate 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  veracity ; 
they  protest  in  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of  ibeir  inno- 
cence ;  they  aver  where  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
Assurances  are  altogether  personal ;  they  are  always 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  wish  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  assu- 
rances of  regard  for  another,  as  we  ought  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  such  assurances  when  made  to  ourselves. 
Whenever  we  affirm  any  thing  on  the  authority  of 
another,  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to 
vouch  for  iu  veracity,  if  It  be  not  unquestionable. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

Affirm,  V.  To  affirm,  asseverate;  assert.  In  Latin 
assertus,  participle  of  assero,  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  sero  to  connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition. 

To  affirm  to  said  of  facto;  to  assert,  of  opinions: 
we  affirm  what  we  know ;  we  assert  what  we  believe: 
whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  to 
guilty  of  falsehood ;  '  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous 
as  he  was,  passed  alwa}*8  unentangled  through  tlie 
snares  of  life,  It  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
oJKrwi.'— JomfsoK  ( A</e  of  Collins).  Whoever  asserts 
what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  is  guilty  of  folly;  '  It 
Is  asserted  by  a  tragick  poet,  that  "  est  miser  nemo 
nisi  comparatUB,"— "  no  man  to  miserable,  but  as  he  to 
compared  with  others  happier  than  himself."  Thto 
position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true.'— 
JoBKSOM.  We  contradict  an  ^rm€Uion;  we  confhie 
an  assertieu. 


TO  ASSERT,  MAINTAIN.  VINDICATE 
To  assert,  v.  To  affirm,  assert;  maintain,  fai  French 
maintenir,  from  'the  Latin  manus  and  teneo,  slirnifiea 
to  hold  bv  the  hand,  that  la,  closely  and  firmly ;  vtndt- 
cate,  in  Latin  «>ndtca£s'«,  participle  of  vindiee,  com- 
pounded of  vim  and  dice,  slgniflea  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our  own;  t« 
inotntaiit  is  to  alnde  by  wiiat  we  have  so  declared ;  to 
vindieate  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  concerns  our- 
selves  or  others.  We  assert  anything  to  be  true; 
'  Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  tragedirs, 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being.*— CrMBBR* 
LAND.  We  maintain  an  opinion  by  adducing  proofb, 
fiicts,  or  arguments;  'I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
Dryden  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than 
virtue  to  maintain  iU' — Jormsom.  We  vindieats  our 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called  in 
question;  *Thto  to  no  vindication  of  her  conduct. 
She  still  acts  a  mean  part,  and  through  fear  becomea 
an  accomplice  In  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks.* 
— BaooMK.  We  assert  boldly  or  impudently;  we 
maintain  steadily  or  obstlnaiely;  we  vindicate  reso- 
lutely or  Insotendy.    A  right  or  claim  to  assorted 


l2n  miil  to  the  Mseveraiiens  of  the  victual- 1  wUch  to  avowed  to  beioof  to  any  one 
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Wbea  the  gnat  toul  baoyi  up  to  this  high  point, 
L«Avinf  groM  Nature's  sediroenu  below, 
Then,  end  then  only,  Adsnrs  oflbpring  quits 
The  ssge  sod  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
jisteru  his  rank,  and  rises  laio  man.— Yoomo. 
A  light  is  sMtwlstMrf  when  aitempli  are  made  to  prove 
its  JusUee,  or  rogain  its  possession;  tlie  cause  of  the 
•fssrtor  or  si«*nla*iisr  Is  vindietsd  by  another ; 
*T  is  Just  that  I  should  mndiaUe  alone, 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 

Da»BK. 

Innocence  is  aaterui  by  a  posldve  declaration ;  it  is 
MtsiiUsinsd  by  repeated  mM0rtimt9  and  the  aupport  of 
testimony ;  it  Is  vnuUettd  through  the  interference  or 
another.  ,  ^    . 

The  most  guHty  pensons  do  not  hceluie  lo  mssH 
their  innocence  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  credit;  and 
tome  will  persist  in  maintiuninf  it,  even  alter  their 
guUt  has  been  pronounced;  but  the  reaUy  innocent 
man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  wmdiemU  him  when 
his  honour  or  his  reputation  is  at  stake.  JlutrtUm* 
which  are  made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  seldom 
long  Bia»iii«ts<irf  without  exposing  a  peieon  to  ridicule ; 
Uiose  wlK)  attempt  to  viiitfteala  a  bad  cause  expoas 
themselves  to  as  much  repioaeh  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGB,  OWN,  CX)NFEB8. 
AVOW. 

jffdhiswlcdlfs,  compounded  of  sc  or  od  and  hn^m- 
Uige^  Implies  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known ; 
st0R  is  a  nunlliar  flguie,  signifying  to  Uke  to  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  own :  it  is  a  common  substitute  for  eon- 
feas;  C99fe»$^  in  French  eonfetser^  Latin  comftsmut 
participle  of  eoi^/Ilsor,  compounded  of  cm  and/otesr, 
signifies  to  impart  to  any  one ;  svmd,  in  French  soev«r, 
I«atin  ttdvovoy  signifies  to  vow.  or  protest  to  any  one. 

^ehnowUdgfug  is  a  simple  declaration ;  ce^festmg 
or  owiunf  is  a  ipeciflck  private  communication ;  awwal 
Is  a  publTck  declaration. 


have  been  lost  received.  Prtoeei  rttagwiM  coMa 
principles  which  have  been  adaaitted  by  prevtoos  cm- 
aent;  iheyodknevMrs  the  Justice  of  claims  which  are 
preferred  before  them;  '  When  conodeoce  UucaMss 

gmishraent  to  secret  crimes,  it  manUeatly  r^etunumt  a 
upreme  Goveroour  ftom  whom  nothing  Is  hidden.  — 
Blaie.  « I  caU  it  atheism  by  crtablishmeot,  when  aay 
state,  as  such,  shaU  not  mckmewUigm  the  exislcnce  et 
God,  as  the  moral  foveraow  of  the  world.*— Bono. 


TO  FROFESa,  DECLARE. 
PT^fea$,  in  Latin  jm/sssus,  participle  of  fnfUtr, 
compounded  of  ^r«  and  /olesr  to  s|Mak,  signifies  to 
set  forth,  or  present  to  pubiick  view;  dsclers, «.  7> 

An  eapoanre  of  one's  tbooghls  or  opintana  te  the 
common  Idea  in  the  signification  of  those  terns;  bol 
they  dUTer  in  the  manner  of  the  action,  as  weli  as  the 
object:  one  frv/euu  by  words  or  by  ncdoaa;  eae 
duUret  only  by  words:  a  man  ur^fwm  to  believe 
that  on  which  he  acts;  but  he  ds^srss  his  belief  oTIt 
either  with  his  Ups  or  In  his  writlnp.  The  ^ts/bssms 
may  be  g«»eral  and  partial]  It  may  ammint  to  little 
more  than  an  intimation:  * 


and  explicit;  it  leaves  no  one  in  doubt:  a  mf$Bmm 
may,  tberefiwe,  sometimes  be  hypoerltiear;  he  wbe 
pr»fe$9«g  may  wish  to  imply  that  which  is  tm  real; 
U  naked  profesMum  may  have  credit,  where  no  other 
evidence  can  be  given.'— Bwivr.  A  UtUrwiwn  mm, 
be  either  directly  true  or  false;  he  who  dedmrtt  ex- 
pressly comroito  himself  upon  his  veradiy ;  ^  We  are 
a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occasion, 
would  not  fkii  to  deeUre  oonelves.*— Anoisoit.  Om 
pr»feM»e»  either  as  respects  single  actkms,  or  a  rcgo- 
lar  coufM  of  conduct;  one  dsclerM  either  pMsfag 


We  aeknomUdfB  Acts ; 
w«  wu(  wv»  >•».»,  mvw,o  motives,  opinions,  ^c 
We  acknowledge  In  consequence  of  a  question ;  we 


fut  our  own  faults;  mow  motives,  opi 


eonftto  in  consequence  of  an  accusation ;  we  sttm  tn 
consequence  of  a  charge ;  we  avow  voluntarily.  We 
acknowledge  having  been  concerned  in  a  transaction ; 
we  eottfeee  our  guilt:  we  omn  that  a  thing  is  wrong; 
but  we  are  ashamed  to  avow  our  motives.  Candour 
leads  to  an  aeknowUdgment ;  repentance  producee  a 
ooi^feeoion ;  the  desire  of  forgivenem  leads  to  owning; 
generosity  or  pride  occasions  an  anowoL 

An  aeknowUdgment  of  what  is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  politick  or  Impolitlck,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  •  I  must  aoknowUdge^  for  my  own  part,  thai  I 
talie  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the 
creatloD  in  their  immensity,  tlian  in  their  minuteness.' 
— Addisoh.  a  tonfeosion  dictated  merely  by  fear  is 
of  avail  only  In  the  sight  of  man ; 

Spite  of  herself  e'en  Envv  must  csn/ess. 
That  I  the  (Viendship  of  the  great  possess. 

Framcib. 
Those  who  are  most  ready  to  own  themselves  In  an 
errour  are  not  always  the  first  to  amend ;  'And  now, 
my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  fairly  own,  that  it  was 
I  that  instructed  my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord's 
addresses.*— OoLDSHiTH.  An  siwvsl  of  the  principles 
which  sctusie  the  conduct  is  often  the  greatest  aggra- 
▼ation  of  gnllt ;  •  Whether  by  their  settled  and  ox^owed 
seoro  of  thoughtless  talkers,  the  Perilsns  were  aUe  to 
diffuse  to  any  great  extent  the  virtue  of  tadiumity,  we 
are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  those  times  thm  Mag 
able  to  discover.*-^oaMsoii. 

RECOGNISE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

AsesfNtss,  tn  Latin  roeognooeore^  is  to  take  the 
knnwlmige  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  knowledge; 
aeknowledgt^ «.  T»  acknowledge. 

To  reeogniee  is  to  take  eognitmus  of  that  which 
eomes  again  before  our  notice;  to  atknowlodge  is  to 
admit  to  one's  knowUdge  whatever  comes  fkesn  under 
our  notice.  We  reeognioe  a  person  whom  we  have 
known  before:  we  reeogniee  him  either  in  his  former 
character  or  in  some  newly  assumed  character;  we 
•dkiiswJe4ff«  either  fbrmer  favouiv,  or  thoss  whieh 


courM  of  conduct; 
thoughts  or  settled  princlpleB.  A  person  prefeaooa  is 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance:  lo  have  taken  a 
certain  route,  and  the  like:  a  Chrialian  wnfeoaoata 
follow  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christlanliy:  • 
peiaon  declares  that  the  thing  Is  tme  or  false,  or  he 
deelareo  his  firm  belief  in  a  thing. 

To  frofeoo  is  emptoyed  only  for  what 
self ;  to  declare  is  likewise  employed  for  what 
others:  one  professea  the  motives  and  principles  bf 
which  one  is  guided;  one  doelareo  ftcts  and  circnah 
stances  with  which  one  is  acquainted:  one  pr^eoow 
nothing  but  what  one  thinks  may  be  crediiable  and  fit 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  convenient  for  oaeli 
purpose; 

Pretending  fiisl 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  pr^f  eating  next  the  apy, 
Argues  ao  leader.— Milton. 
One  deeiarea  whatever  may  have  ihllea  under  one's 
notice,  or  paaied  through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  r»- 
quires;  '  It  Is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  dttiani 
enmity  with  the  whole  system  of  present  custoav  and 
manners.'— BLAia.    There  Is  always  a  particular  and 
private  motive  for  profeooion:  thhn  are  freqaently 
pubiick  grounds  for  makln'  ^  •       ■ 
prpfeeoion  of  Chrlstia]    .. 

forms,  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  every  one  born  in  tlm 
Christian  persuasion;  but  a  particular  profoeewn,  ac 
cording  to  a  singular  and  extraordinary  form.  Is  aeMom 
adoMed  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  themadvea,  or 
wish  to  deceive  others :  no  one  should  be  ashamed  of 
making  a  declaration  of  his  opinions.  When  the  cause 
of  truth  is  thereby  supported ;  every  one  ahoold  be 
ready  to  declare  what  he  knows,  when  the  purposes  of 
Justice  are  forwarded  hvilm  declaration;  *  There  are 
no  wiiere  so  plain  and  full  declarationt  of  mercy  and 
love  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  are  made  in  the  Goajwi  *- 
TiLbOTsoa. 

TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIIL 
The  Idea  of  making  known  is  common  to  all  ib«s 
terms:  this  is  simply  the  stgnlflsation  oidodare  (*.  TV 

rftfss) ;  hot  jniMtsA  (e.  To  emnommco)  and  ^rscls^s^ 
Latin  procUmo,  compounded  of  stw  and  «la»s, 
signifying  to  cry  before  or  ia  the  earn  or  others,  lada^ 
accesBory  ideas. 

The  word  docUre  does  not  express  any  partlealar 
mode  or  circumstance  ofrnaking  ktwwn,  aa  Is  implkid 

orprtvaMy; 


;lng  a  iodaraHon.    A  aenenil 
prefeeoitm  of  Christianity,  according  to  establislied 


by  the  otberB:  we  may  dtdare  publlaklv  or  | 
wa  tnMiUk  and  praelalM  only  In  a  puMIck 
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we  RUT  dseUn  by  word  of  mooth,  or  by  writlnf ;  we 
^nhlitk  or  pnelaim  by  any  meant  that  wUl  leoiler  the 
thing  moat  generally  known. 

In  d$eUnngf  the  leading  Idem  la  that  of  neaUng  oat 
that  which  pueea  in  the  mind;  In  puMwAin^,  the 
leading  idea  b  that  of  maJdug  pablici(  or  common;  ip 
proelnminff,  the  leadbig  idea  ia  that  of  crying  aloud: 
we  may  tiusrefore  often  dtelmn  by  jmMuikmjr  and  pr9- 
eUiminf:  a  duUratien  ia  a  perMMUd  act;  It  eonoema 
the  peraon  tUelmrimf,  or  him  to  whom  it  la  dtclartd; 
ita  uuih  or  (Uwhood  dependa  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
npealter :  a  mublieation  la  of  general  intereat ;  the  truth 
or  (Unehood  of  it  doea  not  aiwaya  reat  with  the  pub- 
li*]^ :  a  pr»clamatMn  ia  altogether  a  publick  act,  in 
which  no  one's  veracity  la  ImpUcnied.  Fact*  and 
opiniona  and  feelings  are  duUnd; 

The  Greeka  in  tfiouta  their  Joint  aawnt  daetera, 
Tba  priest  to  rev'rence  and  releaae  the  lair. 

Pora. 
Bventa  and  dremnatttieea  are  pwMialud;  *  I  am  anr^ 
priaed  that  noneof  the  fortune-tellen,  or,as  the  Freneh 
call  them,  the  Ditewrs  4$  imtu  aeantera,  who  prnkUsk 
their  bills  In  every  quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  turned 
our  lotteriea  to  their  advantage.'— Addi80n.     The 
meaaurea  of  government  nre  ftoeUuiud ; 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  prtiUstming  kwd 
The  monareh'a  will,  aoapend  the  list'oing  crowd. 

Pon. 

It  la  folly  for  a  man  to  dUUv  any  tUng  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  soj  and  wiekedneas  in  *-'- 

lai  to  be  true  which 

whoever  pukluket  aU  he  hears  wlU  he  in  great  danger 

ijmhluking  many  lUaehooda;  whatever  isyrag/amsd 

la  supposed  to  be  of  sufllclent  Unportaace  to  deserve 


to  dedar§  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be  falae 
ilisket  all  he  hears  will  be  in  great  dangei 
f  many  lUaehooda;  whatever  isjiree/aisMd 

,, to  be  of  sufllclent  UnporU 

the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear  oriead. 
In  caaes  of  war  or  peace,  priucea  are  ezj 


Id 
dtelmre  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  (n  the  po- 
Atlcal  world  intelligence  is  quickly  mmbli»ked  through 
the  medium  of  the  publick  papers  i  in  private  life  do- 
meatlck  occurrences  are  publitlUd  with  equal  celerity 
through  the  medium  of  tale-bearera;  ti  proclamation  k 
the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
hia  wishes,  and  Issues  his  commands  to  hia  subjects: 
it  Is  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  common  to  young  and 
ardent  Inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they 
are  properly  matured ;  the  publieatun.ot  domestlck 
dreumstaiices  Is  oftentimea  the  source  of  much  dis- 
quiet and  in- will  in  fkrollies;  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  styled  mesaengers,  who  should  proclaim  lla  glad 
tidings  to  all  people,  and  in  all  tongues. 

DEGREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Dteree^  In  French  deertC,  Latin  decretus^  fh>m  do- 
eemo  to  give  Judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signtfles  the 
sentence  or  resolution  that  Is  passed ;  sdlct,  In  Latin 
edicttuj  from  edko  to  say  out,  sIgniAes  the  thing  spoken 
out  or  sent  forth ;  proelamattan,  v.  TV  daciors. 

A  deeree  Is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
an  odiU;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authori- 
tative than  a  decres.  A  deeroo  is  the  decision  of  one  or 
many;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual :  coun- 
cils and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  deereee ; 
deapoiick  rulers  Issue  o^ie» 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  renilatlon  of  publick  and 
private  mattera;  they  are  made  known  aa  oecaaion 
requires,  but  are  not  aiwaya  pubUek ; 
If  you  deny  me,  lie  upon  your  hiw ! 
Therein  no  force  in  the  daeriss  of  Venice. 

BHAKSnAMB. 

EdUtg  and  proOemaUeno  contain  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  to  hia  people.  An  odiU  is  peculiar  to  a 
deapotlek  government ;  *  This  autute  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment ia  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needing  no  formal  promulcation  to  give  It  the 
force  of  a  law,  aa  was  necessary  by  the  civU  law  with 
icfard  to  the  empenmr^  sdtcto.'— Blacebtonk.  A 
ffdamatien  la  common  to  a  monarchical  and  ariato- 
cratick  form  of  government ;  '  From  the  same  original 
of  the  king*a  bdng  the  fountain  of  Juatlce,  we  may 
•lao  deduce  the  prerogative  of  issuing  procZamatMM, 
which  Is  vested  In  tin  king  alone.^— BLACKaroRB. 
The  nkaae  in  Roaaia  la  a  apeclea  of  sdicx,  by  which  the 


emperoar  makea  known  hia  wUl  to  hia  people;  the 
king  of  England  communicates  to  hia  aufetjecta  tlie 
determlnationa  of  himaelf  and  hia  council  by  aieana 
of  a^raclaautfum. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBUBH, 
ADVERTISE, 
jf  muMwet,  in  Latin  omntacto,  is  compounded  of  aa 
or  ad  and  mmcie  to  tell  to  any  one  in  a  formal  manner : 
proclaim,  in  Latin  pracieaw,  is  compounded  of  pro  and 
clam4»  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud;  pafrluA,  la  Latin 
pvblieay  fltHn  pabUeoB  and  popvlaw,  aigniflea  to  make 
ptJtUck  or  known  to  the  people  at  large;  adv«r(>««, 
from  the  Latin  adverU^  or  ad  and  ao-to,  signifies  to 
turn  the  attention  to  a  thhag. 

The  characterlstick  sense  of  these  words  la  the 
making  of  a  thine  known  to  aeverai  indlvlduala:  a 
thing  la  ammammcedva  an  individual  or  email  commu- 
nity ;  it  is  proclaimed  to  a  neighbourhood,  and  puk- 
Uehed  to  the  world.  An  event  that  Is  qf  particular 
interest  Is  aanounced;  *  We  might  with  aa  much  rea- 
son doubt  whetlier  the  son  was  Intended  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  aa  whether  be  who  haa  framed  the  human 
mtaid  intended  to  ana«imcs  righteousness  to  mankind 
as  a  law.*— B1.AIR.  An  event  \a  proclaimed  that  re* 
quhres  to  be  known  by  all  the  parties  inteiestad ; 
ButwitueaSfheraMa!  and  vrMZaim  my  vow, 
Wkneaa  to  goda  above,  and  men  below.~PoPB. 
That  la  uvhUeked  which  la  auppoeed  likely  to  intereit 
all  who  know  it;  *It  very  often  happena  that  none  aie 
more  induatrloua  In  wblieking  the  blemishes- of  an 
extraordinary  reputation,  than  such  aa  He  open  to  the 
aame  censures  Ih  their  own  character.*— AnmaoM. 

Ammaeemeute  are  made  verbally,  or  by  some  well 
known  signal :  proelamalione  are  made  verbally,  and 
pained  oy  aome  appointed  signal ;  vublieatiome 
iinarily  made  through  the  press,  or  oy  oral  com- 
munication from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distingubhed  peraon  is  amneumced  by  the 
ringiitg  of  the  bells ;  the  proclamation  of  peace  by  a 
herala  Is  accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice;  the  publication  of  news  is  the 
ofliee  of  the  Journalist. 

j§doertiae  denotes  the  means,  and  pnLbU§k  the  end. 
To  advertieo  ia  to  direct  the  pooUek  attention  to  any 
event  or  circumstance ;  '  Every  man  that  ad^ertieee 
hia  own  excellence  ahouM  write  whh  aome  couscioua- 
of  a  character  which  darea  to  call  the  attendoo 
of  the  pubHek.*— JoBNaoH.  To  pnblieh  Is  to  make 
known  either  by  an  oral  or  printed  communication ; 
>  The  eriticlsaw  which  1  have  hitherto  wnklieked,  have 
been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beautiea 
and  excellences  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than 
to  pMkUeh  any  of  their  IhuUa  and  ImperlaetioBa.'— 
Addison. 

We  pmbUek  by  adoertiaingt  but  we  do  not  aiwaya 
advordoe  wliBn  we  unbliek.  Mercantile  and  civil 
tranaactiona  are  conducted  by  meana  of  adesriw*- 


Extraordlnary  circumalanoea  are  speedily  p 
lieked  In  a  neighbourhood  by  circulating  flom  mouth 
to  mouth. 


TO  PUBLIBH^ROMULGATE,  DIVULGE, 
REVEAL,  DISCL08E. 


To  pwhUah  signides  the  aame  aa  in  the  preceding 
article ;  promMlgaia,  In  Latin  promulgata*^  participle 
of  prvaniifv.  for  prerndgo^  signlfiea  to  make  vulgar; 
dihrnlft,  In  LaUn  dimdgo^  that  Is,  in  dioereoe  vulgo, 
aignifles  to  make  vulgar  in  diflbrent  parts;  reveal,  in 
Latin  reoOo^  ftom  velo  to  veil,  aigniflea  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover;  diodaoe  algnlllea  to  make  the  reverse  of 


To  pnhUeh  ia  the  moat  geBeral  of  these  terma,  eou" 
veying  in  Ha  extended  sense  the  Mea  of  making  known ; 
*  By  tlie  execution  of  several  of  his  benefoctors,  Maxi- 
mia  pnhUoked  in  charaetera  of  bk)od  the  Indelible 
history  of  his  baaeneaa  and  ingratitude.*— Gibbon. 
Fmbliekinf  ia  an  iBdeAnlte  act,  whereby  we  may  make 
known  to  many  or  few;  but  to  promalgate  la  aiwaya 
to  make  Imown  to  many.  We  may  pmkUek  that  which 
is  a  doroeatick  or  a  national  concern ,  we  promnlgou 
properiy  only  that  which  la  of  general  hiterest:  the 
affairs  of  a  fhmlly  or  of  a  nation  are  pmbiieked  In  the 
iDfWspapera;  doctrinea,  princlplea,  preeepia,  and  the 
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like,  u«  prtmmigiUei;  *Aa  ftbiurd  theory  on  one  ride 
of  a  quemon  form«  no  JustificaUon  for  nUegiDg  a  falie 
fact  or  wrovtulgoting  miscbievous  niajciuM  on  the 
other.*— DURKK.  We  may  publith  things  to  be  knowa, 
or  things  not  to  be  known :  we  divulge  thing*  moitly 
not  to  be  known ;  we  may  publiwk  our  own  shamei  or 
the  shame  of  another,  and  we  may  puHitk  that  which 
Is  advantageous  to  another :  but  we  oommooly  dhnUgt 
the  secrets  or  the  crimes  or  anothCT; 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  bast  within  tbee  tmdwnlged  crimes. 

Sbakbpbakb. 
To  pnbUak  is  said  of  that  which  was  never  before 
known,  or  never  before  existed ;  to  reread  and  dischte 
are  i^  of  that  which  has  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hidden :  we  fubliah  the  evenu  of  tlie  day ;  we  revud 
the  secret  or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction ;  *  In  con- 
fession, the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the 
ease  of  a  man's  heart'— Bacom.  We  disclose  the 
whole  of  an  aflair  from  beginning  to  end.  which  has 
nwet  been  properly  known  or  accounted  for; 
Then  earth  and  ocean  vaiions  forms  discloss, 

DftYDCN. 


TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVER,  DIBCL08E. 

To  amcoeer,  like  discover^  implies  to  take  off  the 
covering ;  but  the  former  refers  to  an  aniflelal  material 
and  occasional  covering ;  the  latter  to  a  moral,  natural, 
or  per  aanent  covering :  plants  are  uncovered  tliat  they 
may  receive  the  benent  of  the  air ;  they  are  discovered 
to  natify  tJie  researches  of  the  botanist  To  discover 
nod  disclose  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they  differ  in 
the  object  and  manner  of  the  action :  that  is  iiseevsred 
which  is  supposed  to  be  covered ;  and  that  is  diseased 
which  is  supposed  to  be  shut  out  ftom  the  view :  a 
coiutry  is  diseoveredt  a  scene  is  disclosed; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  dieener 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

SHAXSrSAKB. 

*The  shells  being  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone,  the 
stone  included  In  them  is  therebv  disclosed  and  set  at 
liberty.*— WooDWASD.  A  plot  is  discovered  when  it 
becomes  known  to  one's  self;  a  secret  is  disclosed  vrhm 
it  is  made  known  to  another ;  '  He  shall  never,  by  any 
alteration  in  me,  discover  my  luiowledge  of  his  mis- 
take.'—Pora. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion. 
Our  friendship  *s  at  an  end ;  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  fklse«— ADmeoH. 


TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  idea  of  making  known  Is  conveyed  by  all  these 
terms;  but  discover^  which  signifies  sim|dy  the  taking 
off  the  covering  from  anv  thing,  expresses  less  than 
manifest^  and  that  than  declare;  we diseover  by  indi- 
rect means  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtftil ;  we  mamtfest 
by  unquestionable  marks:  we  dselare  by  express 
words:  talents  and  dlspositk)ns  d<«covCT> themselves ; 

articular  feelings  and  sentiments  manf^fesi  themselves; 
;ts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared:  children 
early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or  science ; 
*  Several  brute  creatures  discover  in  tlieir  actimw  some- 
thing like  a  faint  glimmering  of  rsaaon.*— Adoisoii. 
A  person  numifests  his  regard  for  another  by  une- 
oulvocal  prooft  of  kindness ;  *  At  no  time  perhapa  did 
the  legislature  manifest  a  more  tender  regard  to  that 
ftindamental  principle  of  British  constltntlonal  poHcy, 
hereditary  monarchy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  revolo- 
tlon.'— BcRKi.  A  person  of  an  open  disposition  is  apt 
to  declare  his  sentlmenu  without  disguise;  'Lang- 
home,  Boyer,  and  Powel,  preal>yterlan  offlcers  who 
commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the  first 
that  declared  themielves  agabst  the  parliament'— 

IlUMK. 

Thing!  are  said  to  discover,  persons  only  uundfesi  or 
declare  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  they  may  be  used  flgu- 
ratlvely:  it  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  sublunary  to 
diseover  symptoms  of  decay  more  or  less  early;  it  Is 
paiticulariv  painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  un- 
friendly disposition  from  whom  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  contrary. 


TO  PROVE,  DEMONSTRATE,  BVINCK, 
MANIFEST. 

Freve^  in  Latin  yrobo.  signifies  to  make  good  *  ds- 
menstratej  from  the  Latin  demenstro,  signifies,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  intensive  syllable  de,  to  show  in  a  specifiek 
maimer;  seiiicr,  v.  To  argue;  manifest  signifies  to 
make  mantfest. 

Prove  is  here  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  the  rest 
Imply  different  modes  of  yroving ;  to  demonstrate  is  to 
prove  specifically :  we  may  prove  any  thing  by  simple 
assertion ;  but  we  most  demonstrate  by  intelleclaal 
efforts:  we  may  prove  that  we  were  in  a  certain  place; 
but  we  denunutrate  some  point  in  science:  we  may 
prove  by  personal  influence ;  but  we  ean  demonstrate 
only  fay  the  force  of  evidence :  we  prove  our  own  oierit 
by  our  actions ;  we  dsmsnstraU  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  by  all  that  surrounds  us ; 

Why  on  those  riiores  are  ihey  with  Jov  aorvey'd, 

Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd. 

Unless  great  acts  superiour  merit  jitwm  f— Pops. 
*  By  the  very  setting  apart  and  cpnsecrailng  places  for 
the  service  of  God,  we  dtmonstrate  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  power  and  sovereignty  over  us.*— Bavx- 
auMa. 

To  prove,  «vmm,  and  wumifest  are  the  acts  dthcr 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  demonslrats,  that  of  penons 
oniv :  in  regard  to  peraona,  we  ^rew  either  the  flwts 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  whldi  we 
possess :  we  evince  and  manifest  a  dlspockion  or  a 
sute  of  mind :  we  evince  our  dncerity  by  our  acfi(M»; 
It  is  a  work  of  time ;  <  We  most  evinu  the  sincerity 
of  our  faith  by  good  works.'— Blaix.  We  maw/est  a 
friendly  or  a  hostile  disposition  by  a  word  or  a  ringle 
action,  it  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  '  In  the  life  oTa 
man  of  sense,  a  short  life  Is  sufllcient  to  manifest  him- 
self a  man  of  honour  and  virtue.*— SrxKtn.  All 
these  terms  are  applied  to  things,  inasmuch  as  thry 
may  tend  either  to  produce  conviction,  or  simply  to 
make  a  thing  known :  toprove  and  evince  are  employed 
in  the  first  case ;  to  manifest  In  the  latter  case :  the 
beauty  and  order  in  the  creation  prove  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator ;  a  nersisUnce  in  a  partkular  course  of 
conduct  may  either  0vtii««  great  virtne  or  great  foOy; 
the  miracles  wrought  in  Egrpt  siaa(/esM  the  Divina 
power. 


PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

The  proof  Is  that  which  simply  proves  ;  the  smidtnes 
Is  that  which  makes  evUent,  which  rises  in  sense  upon 
the  proe/;  the  testimony  is  a  species  of  evidence  by 
oieans  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  wttnesa. 

In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms,  pro^s  are  com- 
monly  denominated  evidence,  because  no  proof  can  fee 
admitted  as  such  which  does  not  tend  to  make  evidml ; 
but  as  the  word  proof  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  set 
of  proving  aa  well  as  the  thine  proved,  the  terms  are 
not  always  Indifferently  used;  *  Positive  proof  k 
always  required,  where,  fVom  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  appears  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But  next 
to  positive  proof,  circumstantial  evidence^  or  the  doc- 


trine of  presumptions,  must  take  place.*— BLACKeroKs. 
*  Eoidenee  is  either  written  or  parol.'— Blackstovr. 
Teetimenjf  Is  properly  parol  evidence;  but  the  term  is 
only  used  in  relation  to  the  person  giving  the  est- 
dsnee;  'Our  law  coiuiders  that  there  are  many  trana- 
aetlons  to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  and  there- 
fore does  not  always  demand  the  testbnonu  of  twa'— 

Bl^CKSTOHK. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  words  they  are 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  or  mark,  by  which  a  thiM 
Is  known  to  exist ;  and,  with  a  similar  distinction,  the 
proof  is  the  sign  which  proves; '  Of  the  fallaclousnesa 
of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  day 
gives  some  new  /^roo/.*- Jobnboh.  The  evidenes  Is 
the  sign  which  makes  evident ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
evidences  of  the  senses ;  '  Cato  Major,  who  had  borne 
all  the  great  oflioes,  has  left  us  an  evidence^  under  hid 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  aflhlra.' 
—Locxn.  The  testimonf  is  that  which  is  oflfared  oi 
given  by  persons  or  things  personified  Ui  prs^  of  any 
thine ;  '  Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimtona,  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  oibein  for 
the  truth  or  flilsehood  of  any  thing.*— Wiumis.  Hence 
a  person  makes  another  a  present,  or  inrforms  any 
other  act  of  klndnen,  as  a  tsstimong  of  hla  regard :  ud 
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tenons  or  things  personified  bear  Ugttmonf  fn  fkrtmr 
of  permM ;  *  1  inuM  bear  this  Uttimony  to  Otway's 
ineiiiory,  thai  the  passions  are  truly  touched  la  his 
Venice  Preeerved.'— Drydkh. 

Ye  Trojan  flamesi  your  UsHmony  bear 
What  I  performM,  and  what  I  suffer'd  there. 

Drydkm. 
The  proof  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical 
objects ;  the  evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is  moral 
or  intellectual.  All  that  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
were  evidences  of  his  divine  character,  which  might 
have  produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  if  they 
bad  not  such  numerous  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
his  power.  The  evidenet  may  be  internal,  or  lie  In  the 
thing  itself;  *  Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  tiiinking,  if 
Ills  letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  evidence^  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.'— Johmsom. 
The  proof  is  always  external :  '  Men  ought  not  to 
expect  either  sensible  proa/  or  demonstration  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
them  to  be  true.'—WiLUMS.  Tlie  Internal  evidsncss 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more  nu- 
merous than  those  which  are  external :  our  Saviour's 
reappearance  among  bis  disciples  did  not  satbfy  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  of  his  Identity,  untU  lie  had  the 
farther  proofs  of  feeling  the  holes  in  Us  handa  and 
Ilia  aide. 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WTTNESS. 
Deponenty  ftom  the  Latin  depono^  is  the  one  laying 
down  or  open  what  he  has  heard  or  seen ;  evidence, 
from  emdenty  is  the  one  producing  evidence  or  making 
evident;  witnesst  from  ttie  Saxon  wium^  Teutonick 
meUsen,  Greek  c2^,  and  Hebrew  Jfl^  to  know,  is 
one  who  Knows  or  makes  known. 

Ttie  deponent  always  declares  upon  oath  ;  he  serves 
to  give  information :  the  evidence  is  likewise  generally 
bound  by  an  oath ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn : 
the  wilness  is  employed  upon  oath  or  otherwise ;  he 
■erves  to  confirm  or  mvalidate ; 

The  pleader  having  spoke  his  best, 

And  witness  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  fiiirly  could  on  oatli  depose. 

When  questions  on  the  fact  arose, 

That  ev'H^  article  was  true. 

Nor  further  these  d^oneiUs  knew.— flwxrr. 
A  deponent  declares  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth ;  the  deposition  is  preparatory  to  the  trial :  an 
evidence  may  give  emdenco  either  by  words  or  actions ; 
wiiatever  serves  to  clear  up  the  thing,  whether  a  per- 
son or  an  animal,  is  used  as  an  evidence;  the  evidence 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  *  Of  the  evidence 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  not  unexceptionable;  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  Infamous.*— Johnson.  A  witness  is  always 
a  person  in  (he  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
ratively to  inanimate  objects ;  he  declares  by  word  of 
inouth  what  he  personally  knows.  Every  witnees  is 
an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evidence 
is  not  a  witness.  When  a  dog  is  employed  as  an  evi- 
dence he  cannot  be  called  a  witruss :  <  In  case  a  woman 
be  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  mav  be  a  wit- 
ness against  her  husband  in  order  to  convict  him  of 
felony.*-->BLACKSTONi.  *  In  every  man's  heart  and 
coracience,  religion  has  many  witnesses  to  its  import- 
ance and  reality.'— Blair-  ^     , 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  la  confined  mostly  to 
judicial  matters ;  and  witness  extends  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  lif&  One  person  appeara  as  an  evi 
denee  against  another  on  a  criminal  charge :  a  witness 
appears  for  or  against ;  he  corroborates  the  word  of 
another,  and  is  a  security  in  all  dealings  or  matters  of 
question  between  man  and  man. 


TO  CONVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVER.  " 
Chmviety  from  the  Latin  amvictus,  partlelple  of  eon- 
wineo  to  make  manifest,  signifies  to  make  clear;  detect^ 
Pmn  the  Latin  detectust  participle  of  deUgro,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  and  Ugo  to  cover,  signifies 
to  uncover  or  lay  open.  To  detect  and  discover  serve 
to  denote  the  laying  open  of  crimes  or  errours.  A  per- 
■on  to  convicted  by  neaoa  of  evidence;  he  it  iUiOedl 


by  means  of  ocular  demonstration.  One  is  emniiOtd 
of  having  been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil  deed; 
'  Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open  to  uih 
exi)ected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault  which  had 
escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it  shows  us  that  we 
are  known  to  others  as  well  as  oarselves.'— Johnson. 
One  is  detected  In  the  very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 
One  is  eonvtcted  of  crimes  in  a  court  of  iudicature; 
one  is  detected  in  various  misdemeanours  by  dilferent 
casualties ;  '  Every  member  of  society  feeds  and  ac- 
knowledges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes.'— John- 
son. Punishment  necessarily  follows  the  conviction  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  detection,  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  the 
individual  against  whom  the  offence  is  committed. 

JDeteet  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  discover  {v. 
Uncover)  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person  is  detected 
in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thins  is 
discovered  that  has  unintentionally  lain  concealed. 
Thieves  are  detecUd  In  picking  pockets ;  a  lost  child 
Is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of  security. 
Detection  Is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  It  Is  effected  by 
the  aid  of  the  senses :  a  discovery  in  the  consequence 
of  eflbrts,  and  is  brought  about  by  circuitous  means, 
and  the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  is  detected 
by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard ;  many  murders  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extraordinary.  No- 
thing is  detected  but  what  is  actually  passing ;  many 
tilings  are  discovered  which  have  long  passed.  Wicked 
men  go  on  in  their  career  of  vice  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  detection ;  the  discovery  of  one  viliany  often 
leads  to  that  of  many  more ;  '  Cunnine  when  it  is  once 
detected  loees  its  force.*— Addison.  'We  arc  told  that 
the  Spartans,  though  they  i^unished  theft  in  the  young 
men  when  it  was  diseoveredj  looked  upon  it  as  lionour 
able  if  it  succeeded.*— Addison. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  ESPY. 
DESCRY. 

Find,  In  German  fndsn,  &c.  is  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  venio,  signifying  to  come  in  the 
way  discover^  v.  To  uncover;  espy,  m  French  espier^ 
comes  ftom  the  Latin  espicio,  signifying  to  see  a  thing 
out ;  descry,  from  tlie  Latin  discemo,  signifies  to  dis- 
tinguish a  thing  ttom  others. 

To  find  signifies  simply  to  come  within  sight  of  a 
thing,  which  is  the  general  idea  attached  to  all.  these 
terms :  they  vary,  however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the 
action  or  in  the  obiect.  What  we  Jlnd  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what  we  find  out  Is  the 
result  of  an  efibrt.  We  may  find  any  thing  as  we 
pass  along  In  the  streets ;  but  we  find  out  mistakes  in 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  find  out 
the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in  learning,  by 
redoubling  our  dilie^ce ;  '  Socrates,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cretan  Institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to 
fimd  out  some  good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  inclina- 
tion (the  love  of  boys).*— Walsh.  What  Is  found 
may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others ; 

He  finds  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands. 
On  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Drtdin. 
What  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and  unknown, 
and  when  discovered  is  something  new;  'Cunning  is 
a  kind  of  short-sightedness  that  discovers  the  niinutesi 
objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  dlii> 
cern  things  at  a  distance.*- Addison.  A  piece  of  money 
may  be/<mad  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a  mine  Is  dis- 
covered under  ground.  When  Captain  Cook  disco- 
vsrod  the  Islands  in  the  South  Sea,  many  plants  and 
animals  were  found.  What  is  not  diseeveraJble  may 
be  presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  \ri  found  maj 
lie  only  what  has  been  loet.  What  has  once  been  di«- 
covered  cannot  be  discovered  again ;  but  what  \s  found 
minr  be  many  times  fvund.  Find  out  and  discover 
diirer  principally  in  the  application ;  tlie  former  being 
applied  to  familiar,  and  the  latter  to  sclentifick  objects: 
scholara  find  out  what  they  have  to  learn ;  men  of  re- 
search dtseovsr  what  escapes  the  notice  of  others. 

To  espy  Is  a  species  of  fisding  out,  namely,  to  Jlnd 
oui  what  is  very  secluded  *t  retired'; 

There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  he  spies. 
And  fierce  AchlUet,  who  both  icings  defies. 

Dbtdih. 
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DutTf  b  a  tpeclM  of  iUe^vtriurt  or  t 
diRance,  or  amoni  a  namber  of  oBjecia ; 
Tttfoo^i  thia  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  ftom 


With  uiiavailing  armi,  the  Trojana  make  defimce ; 
From  tbis  the  trembling  king  had  oft  dtaeried^ 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride. 

Dridck. 
An  aatronomer  A>eoe«r«  fVeah  itan  or  planeu:  be 
imia  thoie  on  particular  occaaiooa  which  have  been 
Mlready  ditcovered.  A  person  finds  out  by  continued 
inquiry  any  place  to  which  he  bad  been  wrong  directed : 
he  €»pu*  an  object  which  lies  concealed  in  a  comer 
or  secret  place :  he  dturut  a  horKman  coming  down 

Find  and  dittover  may  be  employed  with  reeard  to 
objucta,  either  of  a  corporeal  or  Intellectual  kind;  eapf 
and  dtMorf  only  with  regard  to  wnaible  objecu  of  cor- 
poreal viMon :  /ad,  either  for  thoM  that  are  external 
or  Internal ;  dwc«9er,  only  for  thoae  that  are  external. 
The  difltlnalon  between  them  is  the  same  as  before ; 
wjimd  by  simple  inquiry:  we  ducawr  by  reflection 
and  study :  we  Jkmd  or  fatd  out  the  moUvea  which  in- 
fluence a  person's  conduct ;  we  diseovor  the  reasons 
or  causes  of  things:  the  finding  serves  the  particular 
puruoae  of  the  Jfiidcr;  the  dwcovsry  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge.  ,     „ 

When  find  is  used  as  a  purely  InteHectoal  opera- 
tion, it  admiu  of  a  new  view,  in  relation  both  to  di9- 
wvtr  and  to  MMMl,  as  may  be  aeen  hi  the  foUowlu| 

TO  PIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  INVBPnP. 

To  find  or  jfod  mC  («.  To  fiaut)  Is  said  of  things 
which  do  not  exiat  in  the  fbrma  in  which  a  person 
finds  them :  to  iuiovor  (v.  To  uneovor)  is  said  of  that 
which  exists  in  an  entire  state :  imnont,  in  Latin  tn- 
vontmn,  from  tnvcnio,  signifying  to  come  at  or  light 
upon,  Is  said  of  that  which  Is  new  made  or  modelled. 
The  merit  of  finding  or  inoonting  coaslsia  in  newly 
applying  or  anodlfying  the  materials  which  exist  sepa- 
rately: the  merit  of  diteovoring  eonsiaia  in  reaaoviog 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing:  imagination  and  Industry  are  re- 
quisite for  finding  or  innenting:  acuteness  and  pene- 
trallon  for  digeowring.  A  person /ads  reasons  for 
Justifying  himself:  he  dioeovert  traits  of  a  bad  dia- 
poaillon  In  another.  CulUvated  minda  find  sourcea 
of  amnsement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  findo 
means  of  escape.  Many  traces  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  beMi  dioe&vorod :  the  physician  Oocovero  the  na.- 
tMre  of  a  particular  diaoider. 

Find  la  applicable  lo  the  operatlva  arts; 

Long  practice  baa  a  sure  ImprovesDant/oand, 

With  kindled  fires  to  bom  the  barren  ground. 

DaToaii. 

Diatdwr  Is  applied  to  speculative  objects ;  '  Since  the 
harroonick  principles  were  diteovered,  musick  has  been 
a  great  Independent  science.*<-8KW4iai>.   Invont  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mechanical  arta ; 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decreea. 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease ; 
Himself  hmontsd  first  the  shlalng  share, 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  eare.~DRT]>air. 
We  speak  of  finding  modes  fbr  perforaring  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes ;  of  inventing  machlnea,  instru- 
ments, and  various  matters  of  use  or  elegance;  of  dw- 
covering  the  operations  and  laws  of  nature.    Many 
fhiltless  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  longi- 
tude :  men  have  not  been  so  nnsueeessftal  In  finding 
out  variotts  arts  for  coromunleaUng  their  thoughts, 
commemorating  the  exploits  of  their  nations,  and  sup- 

Kying  themselves  with  luxuries :  nor  have  they  fklled 
I  every  species  of  machine  or  instrument  which  can 
aid  their  purpose.  Harvey  diooovored  the  drculatioa 
of  the  blood :  TorrieelU  dioeovored  the  gravity  of  the 
air:  by  geometry  the  propartiea  of  figures  ara  dat- 
eovored:  by  cbymlstry  the  properties  of  compound 
substances:  but  the  geomecriclan /adt  by  reasoning 
the  solution  of  any  problem ;  or  by  investlgatfaig,  be 
finds  oui  a  dearer  method  of  solving  the  same  prob- 
wam:  or  be  nmonto  an  instrument  by  which  the 
proof  eaa  be  deduced  from  ocular  demoDitraUoo.  TIiub 


the  astronomer  diwetMrt  the  moUona  of  the 
bodies,  by  meana  of  the  telescope  whidi  hoa 


BIPI88ARY,  SFT. 

Enassanfj  In  Latin  swussorimsj  from  tmitto  to  sea» 
forth,  signmes  one  sent  out ;  jrpy,  in  French  otpion^ 
fVom  the  Latin  specio  to  look  into  or  took  ahoot,  dgnl 
fies  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  desigcate  a  peraou  sent  out  by  a 
body  on  some  publlek  concern  among  their  enemka. 
but  they  diflbr  bi  their  oflice  according  lo  the  etymo- 
lo^  of  the  words.  .    ,   ^    . 

The  omiooorp  Is  by  distinction  sent  forth,  be  la  suit 
so  as  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes,  tpbe 
in  all  ptacea,  and  to  associate  with  every  one  mdivi 
dnally  as  may  serve  his  purpose ;  theiipf.  on  the  ether 
hand,  takes  his  staUon  wherever  be  can  beat  peieeiic 
what  is  passing ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  frem 
ail  but  suehaa  may  pardeularly  aid  him  in  tha  ol^eel 
of  his  search.  .     „ 

The  object  of  an  omiosnty  Is  by  direct  oommunira- 
tion  with  the  eneeoiy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dimension,  la 

riad  falae  alarms,  and  to  dlmeminate  Mae  principles; 
object  of  a  spf  la  to  get  inlbnnadon  of  an  eDeiuy*a 
plans  and  roovenents. 

Although  the  oflice  of  asiusary  and  jjiy  are  nellher 
of  them  honourable,  yel  that  of  the  foci       '  " 


graceful  tlwn  that  of  the  laUer.  The  emisourf  h 
generally  employed  by  thosa  who  have  aome  illegiti- 
mate object  to  punue ;  *  The  Jesuits  send  over  ouns- 
smries  with  lustructioM  to  personate  themadvea  nNaii- 
ben  of  the  aeveral  sects  among  us.'— 4eiwirr.  £>tes  oa 
the  other  hand  are  employed  by  all  regular  fovera- 
ments  in  a  time  of  warfiire ;  *  Ha  (Henry  L)  begaa 
with  the  Eari  of  Bhrewsbuiy,  who  was  wtttched  for 
sometime  by  spios  and  then  indicted  upon  a  chaige 
of  forty-five  articles.*— Humk. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolutton.  the  French  sent  their 
emissaries  into  every  country,  civilised  or  uncivilised, 
to  fkn  the  flame  of  rebellion  against  esubllabed  govera- 
menta.  At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  sp«  waa  not  so  vile 
as  it  has  been  generally  esteemed ;  It  waa  considered 
as  a  self-devotion  for  the  publkk  good,  and  foaned  a 
part  of  their  education. 

Theae  terms  are  both  applied  in  an  extended  appH- 
catlon  with  a  similar  dlstlaction ;  *What  generally 
makes  pain  lisdf,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  psJofuI,  Is 
that  it  Is  eonaidered  aa  the  saussory  of  the  king  of 
terrours.'— BuuKc. 


These  wretched  syres  of  wit  muat  aooo  c 

They  take  more  palna  to  pleaee  themselves  the  las. 


HARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

Mark  is  the  same  in  the  northern  languages,  and  in 
the  Persian  siars ;  print  and  imnressiont  both  fhaa 
the  Latin  premo  to  press,  signify  the  visible  efibet  pnv 
duced  by  orinting  or  pressing ;  stamp  signifies  the  eftcl 
produced  ny  stawunng. 

The  word  marl  u  the  most  general  in  sense :  what- 
ever alters  the  external  fkce  of  an  object  is  a  wtark : 
the  pHnM  is  some  spedfick  wutrk.  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  the  surfkce  of  an  ot()ect ;  the  imfreesian  la  the 
mark  pressed  either  upon  or  into  a  body :  the  ttmm^ 
is  the  mark  that  is  stamped  in  or  upon  the  body.  The 
mark  Is  confined  to  no  dxe,  shape,  or  form ;  the  print 
hi  a  mark  that  represents  an  object:  the  atari;  may 
consist  of  a  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear ;  but  a 
print  describes  a  given  object,  as  a  houae^  a  man,  Ac 
A  mark  Is  either  a  protuberance  or  a  depremloo ;  an 
impreeswn  is  always  a  sinking  in  of  the  object:  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  marks;  but  the  latter  Is 
properly  the  impression :  the  stamp  mostly  resemblea 
the  vrnpreesian^  unless  in  the  case  of  a  seal,  which 
is  suueped  upon  paper,  and  oceadona  an  devatloa 
with  tlie  wax. 

The  aiarlt  ia  occadoned  by  every  aort  of  actioB, 

ntle  or  violent,  aniflcial  or  natural ;  by  the  volnntaij 
act  of  a  person,  or  the  uneonsdoua  act  of  inanimate 
bodies ;  by  meana  of  comprearion  or  fHclloa ;  by  a 
touch  or  a  Uow,  and  the  like:  all  the  c  ' 


doned  by  one  or  more  of  these  modes ;' De  ta  Chanfara 
asBSda  Mslttvely  Chat  firen  dM  aMris  on  the  faD^p, 
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ItoeoBfnittioii  of  the  plaaeli  at  t  natlvlij  nay  be 
fitlMred?— Wauh.  Tbe  ^*iU  it  oeculoiied  by  wU- 
'  I  means  of  compraaioa,  aa  wben  the  prhu  of  let- 
or  pleturee  Is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  accidental  and 


natural'  compression,  as  when  the  frint  of  the  hand 
Is  made  on  tbe  wall,  or  tlie  primt  of  the  fool  Is  made 
oa  the  ground ; 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  ben 
The  prhUs  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

DaTVBV. 
The  M^osttm  is  made  by  means  more  or  less  violent, 
as  wben  an  tiii]>re««t<m  is  made  upon  wood  by  tbe  axe 
or  hammer ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  natural,  as  by 
tbe  dripping  of  water  on  stone.  The  stomp  is  made 
by  means  of  dhrect  pressure  with  an  artificial  instru- 
ment. 

Jtferft  it  of  saeh  nnlvemi  application  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  no  ofeilects  whatever,  either  in  tbe  natural  or 
moral  world ;  print  is  mostly  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  fbccof  which  undergoes  a  lasting  change,  as 
tbe  priaHng  made  on  paper  or  wood ;  tmnreatUn  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  such  natural  objects  as  are 
particularly  solid ;  •tamp  Is  generally  applied  to  paper, 
or  still  softer  and  more  yieUltng  bodies.  Imprtsion. 
and  §Ump  have  both  a  moral  application :  events  or 
apeeches  make  an  vmprunvm  on  the  mind :  things 
bear  a  certain  tttun  which  bespeaks  their  origin. 
Where  the  passions  have  obtabied  an  ascendancy,  the 
occasional  good  imprtatianM  which  are  producea  by 
religious  observances  but  too  frequently  die  away ; 
*  Mo  man  can  ofler  at  the  change  of  the  government 
eatablished,  without  first  gaining  new  authority,  and 
In  some  degree  debasing  the  old  by  appearance  and 
^B^ref  MOM  of  contrary  qualities  fai  thoee  who  before 
Mloyed  IL*— Tbhplb.  The  Christian  religion  carries 
with  itself  the  Mtamp  of  truth ; 

Adalt*ilte  metals  to  the  sterling  «<aai|r 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines 
Oompar*d  with  thoee  whoae  inspiratiota  shines. 

RoeooMMOW. 

MARK,  SIGN,  NOTE,  8THFTOM,  TOKEN, 

INDICATION. 
JIfcrle.  V.  Jtfori,  impreBtiwn  ;  tign.  In  Latin  §ignum, 


Greek  dtP^  ^"^  (^  ^  punctuate,  signifies  tbe  thing 
that  points  out ;  «yai»<esi,  in  Latin  sfutptoma^  Greek 
94pim»na  fromervmrnrru  to  flill  out  in  accordance  with 


any  thing,  sicnlfies  what  presents  itself  to  confirm  one's 
opfnton;  toten,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages,  comes  fVom  the  Greek  racp^ipiov ;  iniieation, 
in  Latin  indieatio  from  tniieo^  and  the  Greek  hitUm 
to  point  out,  signifies  the  thing  which  points  out. 

The  idea  of  an  external  object  which  serves  to  direct 
tbe  observer,  is  common  to  all  these  terms;  the  difllbr- 
coee  consists  in  tbe  objects  that  are  employed.  Any 
thing  may  serve  as  a  norik,  a  stroke,  a  dot,  a  stick  set 
Bp,  and  the  like ;  it  serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses : 
tbe  aign  Is  sometbtaig  more  complex ;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  representation  of  some  object,  as  the  twelve 
»igna  of  the  sodiack,  ot  tlie  aigna  which  are  afflxed  to 
booses  of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marka  are  ar- 
bitrary ;  every  one  chooses  his  mark  at  pleasure :  aim 
have  commonly  a  connexion  with  the  object  that  Is  to 
be  obwrved :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  any  external 
ol^ect  may  be  chosen  as  a  mark ;  but  a  tobacconist 
cbocMesthe«ifiiofablackman;  the  innkeeper  chooses 
the  bead  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marka  serve  in  general 
■impi  V  to  aid  the  memory  la  distinguishing  the  situation 
of  objects,  or  the  particular  circumstances  of  peraons 
or  things,  fts  the  marka  which  are  set  up  In  tbe  garden 
to  distlngaish  the  ground  that  Is  occupied ;  they  may, 
therefore,  be  private,  and  known  only  to  tbe  individual 
or  individual  that  make  them,  as  toe  private  marka 
^  which  a  tradesman  distinguishes  the  prices;  they 
may  likewise  be  changeable  and  fluctuating,  aooording 
•o  tlie  humour  and  convenience  of  the  maker,  as  the 
private  marka  which  are  emptoyed  by  the  military  on 
guard.  SifiUt  on  tbe  conuary,  ser«e  to  direct  the  nn- 
•erstanding;  they  have  either  a  nataral  or  aa  artificia] 
lesemUance  to  the  objiect  to  be  reprwmted;  they  are 
eonsequently  chosen,  not  bar  the  will  of  one,  bat  by  tbe 


viiversal  consent  of  a  booy ;  they  are  not  chosen  for 
tbe  moment,  but  for  a  permanency,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
Iwigoage,  eitlier  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  the  ao- 
4ia6alsv»t«th«s^of  ibecnM,tba  algebraical 


•tfas,  and  the  like.  It  is  dear,  Hierefore,  that  many 
objects  may  be  both  a  mark  and  a  «!>»,  according  to 
the  above  illustration :  the  cross  which  is  empk>yed  io 
books,  by  way  of  reference  to  notes,  b  a  mark  only, 
because  it  serves  merely  to  guide  the  eye,  or  assbt  the 
memory ;  but  tbe  figure  of  the  croes,  when  employed 
in  reference  to  the  cross  of  our  fiavionr,  Is  a  aign^  In- 
asmuch as  it  conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  something  else 
to  the  mind ;  so  likewise,  little  strokes  over  letters,  or 
even  lettera  ttaemselve«,  may  merely  be  marka^  wbUe 
they  only  point  out  a  diflbrence  between  this  or  that 
letter,  this  or  that  object;  but  this  samesuoke  bccuinfs 
a  aigUi  if,  as  in  the  first  declension  of  Latin  nouns.# 
points  out  the  ablative  case,  it  is  the  aign  of  the  abla- 
tive case ;  and  a  single  letter  afllxed  to  dlfibrent  parcels 
is  merely  a  mark  so  long  as  it  simply  serves  this  pur- 
pose; bot  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a  word,  is  a 
aign  wbeq  it  is  used  as  a  aign.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
Ihmi  the  above,  that  there  are  many  objects  wblch 
serve  as  marka^  which  are  never  aigna ;  and  on  the 
other  band,  although  aigma  are  mostly  composed,  yet 
there  are  two  sons  of  aigna  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mark  ;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 


other  sense  than  that  of  sight;  or  those  which  are 
onlv  figures  in  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  aigna  and  not  marka;  and 


in  like  manner  the  aign  of  the  cross,  wben  made  on 
the  forehead  of  children  in  bsptiam,  is  a  aign^  but  not 
a  mark.    This  illustration  of  these  two  words  in  tbetr 


strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  them  hi 
their  extended  and  metaphorical  sense.  A  mark  stands 
for  nothing  but  what  ki  visible;  the  aign  sunds  for 
that  only  which  is  real.  A  star  on  the  breast  of  an 
oflicer  or  nobleman  is  a  mark  of  dhahictkm  or  honour, 
because  it  distinguishes  one  person  from  another,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honour;  but  it  Ik  not  a 
aign  of  honour,  because  It  is  not  tbe  indubitable  test  of 

S  man's  honoarable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
y  favour  or  by  mistake,  or  from  some  partial  circum- 
stance. 

Tbe  mark  and  aign  may  both  stand  for  the  appear- 
aace  of  things,  and  hi  that  case  tbe  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  effect,  the  latter  the  consequent  by  the 
antecedent  When  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  marka 
of  violence,  the  cause  of  toe  mark  is  Judged  of  by  the 
mark  Itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  lowering  sky  is  a 
aign  of  rain,  the  fUture  or  consequent  event  Is  Judged 
oi  by  tbe  present  appearance ; 

80  plahi  the  aignat  meh  prophets  are  the  skies. 

DaTnaa. 

80  likewise  we  Judge  by  the  marka  of  a  peraon*s  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  In  a  siven  place: 
when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  they  consider 
them  a  aign  thai  land  is  near  at  band. 

It  Is  here  worihv  of  observation,  however,  that 
mark  Is  only  used  for  that  which  may  be  seen,  bu; 
that  the  aign  may  serve  to  direct  our  conclusions,  even 
in  that  which  aflbcts  the  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  or 
Uste ;  thus  hoarseness  is  a  aign  that  the  person  haa 
a  cold ;  the  eflbcu  which  it  produces  on  the  patient 
are  to  himself  sensible  aigna  that  he  labours  under 
such  an  afilBetion.  The  smdl  of  fire  Is  a  aign  that 
some  place  is  on  fire;  one  of  the  two  travellera,  in 
La  Mothers  fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the  wine  aa 
a  aign  that  there  must  be  leather  in  the  bottle,  and  tha 
other  that  there  most  be  Iron ;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  right,  for  a  Uttle  key  with  a  bit  of  leather 
tied  to  it  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

In  this  sense  of  tbe  words  they  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  precisely  tbe  same  distinction:  the  merit  < 
illustrates  the  spring  of  the  action ;  tbe  sifn  shows  tbe 
sute  of  the  mind  or  sentiments:  it  Is  a  mark  of  folly  or 
weakness  In  a  man  to  yield  hfanself  implicitly  to  tha 
guidance  of  an  interested  friend ;  '  The  ceremonial 
laws  of  Moses  were  the  marka  to  dlstioguWi  the  peo- 
ple of  God  from  the  Geatiles.*— Bacoh.  Tears  are 
not  always  a  sign  of  repentance;  *■  The  sacring  of  tha 
kings  of  France  (as  Loysel  says)  Is  the  aign  of  thatar 
sovereign  priesthood.'— TiNPLa. 

A  noU  Is  rather  a  aign  than  a  mark;  but  it  Is  pro- 
perly tbe  aign  which  consists  of  marka,  aa  a  noU  of 
admiration  ('.),  and  likewise  a  not*  which  consiataof 
many  lettera  and  words. 

apnptam  is  rather  a  mark  than  a  aign  ;  H  explalna 
the  cause  or  origin  of  coraplatnis,  by  the  appearanoea 
Ibqr  amoma,  and  is emptoyed  as  ateebnical  term  only 
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in  the  leienee  of  roediclm :  as  a  fi/arolng  at  the  mouth, 
and  an  abhorrence  or  drink,  are  symptomt  of  canine 
DiadneM;  moUon  and  respiration  are  rifnt  of  life. 
Symptom  may  likewise  be  used  flgurallvvly  in  appli- 
calion  to  moral  objects ;  *  This  fall  uf  the  French 
monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by  any  exteriour 
tfftnptoma  of  decline.'— Burkk. 

Token  is  a  species  of  mark  in  the  moral  sense, 
indication  a  species  of  sig^ ;  the  mark  shows  what  is, 
the  toktn  serves  to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been:  a 
gift  to  a  friend  is  a  siari;  of  one's  affection  and  esteem ; 
if  it  be  permaneiU  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a  token : 
friends  who  are  in  close  intercourse  have  perpetual 
opportunities  of  showing  each  other  marks  of  their 
regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courtespr  and  kindness; 
when  they  separate  for  anv  length  of  time,  tiiey  com- 
monly leave  some  token  of  their  tender  sentiments  in 
each  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  w  hat  shall  be,  as 
well  as  an  evidence  of  what  has  been ;  '  The  famous 
bull-feasts  are  an  evident  token  of  the  Quixotism  and 
romanticJt  taste  of  the  Spaniards.*— ^oMaaviLLB. 

Sifm,  as  it  respects  an  indieaiion,  is  said  in  abstract 
and  gt.'neral  propositions:  indication  itself  is  only  em- 
ployed for  some  particular  individual  referred  to;  it 
bespeaks  tha  act  of  the  persons :  but  the  sign  is  only 
the  fac«  or  appearance  of  the  thing.  When  a  man 
does  not  live  consistently  with  Ibe  profession  which  he 
holds,  it  is  a  stfn  that  his  religion  is  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation ;  parenu  are  aratided  when  they  observe 
the  slightest  indieatiinu  of  genius  or  goodness  in  their 
children ;  *  It  is  ceruln  Virgil's  parents  gave  him  a  good 
education,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the  aarlV 
indication*  he  gave  of  a  sweet  UisiKwition  and  excel- 
lent wiu'— WALaH. 

HARK,  TEACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP.TRACK. 

The  word  mark  has  already  been  considered  at  large 
In  the  preceding  article,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
illustration  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  ibat  which  is 
visible,  and  serves  to  show  the  existing  state  cf  things ; 
mark  is  here,  as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
lided  term;  the  other  terms  varying  in  the  circum- 
stances or  manner  of  the  mark  ;  tracer  in  Italian  Ireecia, 
Greek  Tplx"^  ^  ^^^i  *"<*  Hebrew  yx^  way,  aiguifies 
any  continued  mark ;  vestige^  in  Latin  vetUfium^  not 
improbably  contracted  from  pedia  and  ttigium  or 
stigma^  from  $^  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print  of  the 
foot ;  footstep  \»  taken  for  the  place  in  which  the  foot 
has  stepped,  or  the  mark  made  by  that  step;  traek^ 
derived  Irom  the  same  source  as  trace,  signifies  the 
way  run,  or  the  inarA  produced  by  that  running. 

The  mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  line; 
the  trace  is  said  of  that  which  is  broken  by  time :  a 
carriage,  in  driving  along  tlie  sand  leaves  marks  of  the 
wheila,  but  in  a  sliort  time  all  trace*  of  its  having 
been  there  will  be  lost:  the  mark  is  produced  b^  the 
action  of  bodies  on  one  another  in  e^ry  possible  form; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mark  on  the  door ; 
the  blow  of  a  stick  leaves  a  mark  on  the  body ; 
I  have  aerved  him 
In  thiaold  body :  yet  the  marks  remain 
Of  many  wounds. — Otwat. 
The  trace  is  a  mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making 
a  progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued  course :  the 
ship  that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird  that  cuts  tiie  air, 
leaves  no  traee*  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men  pass 
their  lives,  and  afler  death  they  leave  no  tracts  that 
they  ever  were ;  •  The  greatest  favours  to  an  ungrateful 
*  man  are  but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  tlie  waves : 
they  leave  no  trace^  no  sign  behind  them.'— South. 
These  words  are  both  applied  to  moral  objects,  but 
the  mark  is  produced  by  objects  of  inferiour  import- 
ance; It  excites  a  momentary  observation,  but  does 
not  carry  us  back  to  the  past;  its  cause  is  either  too 
obvious  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention ;  a  trace  is 
generally  a  mark  of  something  which  we  may  wish  to 
«e.  Marks  of  baste  and  imbecility  in  a  common 
writer  excite  no  aurprise,  and  call  forth  no  obaer- 
ailon; 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  tore, 

The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  mark*  I  bore  above. 

Drtdkh. 
In  a  writer  of  long  ttandinf  celebrity,  we  look  for 
tract*  of  his  former  genioa. 


Tbe«es(i^isa«peeiesof  theatorlrcaased  llteraRy 
by  the  foot  of  man,  and  consequently  applied  u>  sudi 
places  as  have  been  inhabited,  where  the  active  in- 
dustry of  man  has  left  visible  mark* ;  it  is  a  species 
of  traee^  inasmuch  as  it  carries  us  back  to  that  wtuch 
was,  but  is  not  at  present  We  discover  by  marks 
that  things  have  been;  we  discover  by  traces  ana 
vestige*  what  they  have  beeu:  a  hostile  army  alwaj^s 
leaves  sufficiently  evident  mark*  of  its  having  passed 
through  a  country ;  there  are  trace*  of  the  Itaman 
roads  still  visible  in  Loudon  and  different  pans  df 
England :  Rome  contains  many  ve*ti^e*  of  its  former 
greatne»i ;  *  Both  Britain  and  Ireland  bad  temples  for 
the  worstilp  of  the  gods,  the  te*tigt*  of  which  are  now 
remaining.' — Parsons. 

Mineralogists  assert  that  there  are  manj  mark*  of  a 
universal  deluge  discoverable  in  the  fossils  and  strau 
of  the  earth;  philological  inqulrera  imagine  that  there 
are  traces  In  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  suf- 
ficient to  ascertaiu  the  progress  by  which  the  earth 
became  populated  after  the  deluge ;  tlie  pyramids  aie 
vestiges  of  antiquity  which  raise  our  ideas  of  human 
greatness  beyond  any  thing  which  the  modern  suie  of 
the  arts  can  present.  Vestige^  like  the  two  former, 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  aa  natural  objecu  with 
the  same  line  of  distinction.  A  person  betrays  marks 
of  levity  in  his  conduct.  Wherever  we  diitcover  trace* 
of  the  same  customs  or  practices  in  one  country  which 
are  prevalent  in  another,  we  suppose  those  countries 
to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion  of  some  kind 
with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote  period. 

Fbotstep  and  track  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
mark,  but  oftener  as  a  road  or  course :  when  we  talk 
of  following  the  footsteps  of  another,  it  may  signify 
either  to  follow  the  mark*  of  his  feoUteps  as  a  guide 
for  the  course  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  In  the  very 
same  steps  as  he  has  done :  the  former  ia  the  act  of 
one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  another;  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  him  who  follows  in  a  train.  Footsteps  is  employed 
only  for  the  *tn»  of  an  individual ;  the  track  is  made 
by  the  step*  or  momy ;  It  ia  the  line  which  has  heea 
beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping:  the  term  footetep 
can  only  be  employed  for  men  or  brutes  ■  but  track  is 
applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage. When  CacuB  took  away  the  oxen  of  Herculns 
he  dragged  them  backward  that  they  might  not  be 
traced  by  their  foet*tep* :  a  track  of  blood  from  the 
body  of  a  murdered  man  may  aometimes  lead  to  the 
detection  of  tlie  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they  do  not  signify 
a  mark,  but  a  course  of  conduct ;  the  former  respects 
one's  moral  feelings  or  mode  of  dealina;  the  lautr 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of  acting :  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  baviiw  the  same  princi- 
ples :  the  latter  proceeds  from  imnatioa  or  constant 
repetition. 

A  good  son  will  walk  in  the  fooutep*  of  a  good 
father.  In  the  management  of  buaineas  it  is  rarely 
wise  in  a  young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  has 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  his  superiours  in  age  and 
experience ; 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  humankind, 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footetens  wait 

WTamt. 

Though  all  seems  lost,  *t  is  impious  to  despair, 

The  track*  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 

Hioeom. 


MARK,  BADGE,  8TIGMA. 

Mark  (e.  Mark,  print)  is  still  the  general,  and  the 
two  other  specifick  terms ;  they  are  employed  for  what- 
ever externally  serves  to  characterise  peivons,  or  beto- 
ken any  part  either  of  his  character  or  his  circum- 
stances :  mark  is  emploved  either  In  a  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different sense;  badge  in  an  indiflbent ;  aUgma  in  a 
bad  sense :  a  thing  may  either  be  a  mark  of  honour,  ol 
disgrace,  or  of  shnple  distinction :  a  bmig*  ia  a  mark 
simply  of  distinction ;  the  stigma  ia  a  mark  of  diivraee. 
The  mark  Is  conferred  upon  a  peraon  for  his  meriis,  as 
medals,  stars,  and  ribands  are  bestowed  by  princes  upoa 
meritorious  officers  and  soldiers ;  or  the  mark  atuebes 
to  a  person,  or  is  affixed  to  him,  in  consequence  of  Irta 
demerits:  as  a  low  situation  In  bis  class  is  a  mark  at 
disgrace  to  a  scholar;  or  a  fool's  cap  is  a  mark  of  igno- 
miny affixed  to  Idlera  and  dunces ;  or  a  brand  in  ite 
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IbRhcad  is  a  ma^Jfc  of  ignominy  for  criminals;  'In 
theae  revolutionary  meelliigs,  every  coancel,  In  propor- 
tion as  it  is  daring  and  violent  and  pertldious,  is  taken 
for  the  marik  of  superiourgeoius/— Buaaa.  Tiie  badjft 
Is  voluntarily  assumed  by  one's  self  according  to  et«ia- 
blisbed  custom ;  it  consists  of  dress  by  whicii  the  Ofiice, 
Station,  and  even  religion  of  a  particular  community  is 
distinguished:  as  the  gown  and  wig  is  Uk  badge  of 
fentlemen  in  the  law;  the  gown  and  surplice  that  of 
clerical  men;  the  uniform  of  charity  children  is  the 
hedge  of  their  condition ;  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
Quakers  and  Methodists  Is  the  bmdge  of  their  religion ; 
*  The  people  of  England  look  upon  hereditary  succes- 
sion as  a  security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of 
servitude.*— BuRU. 

The  stigma  consists  not  so  moch  In  what  is  openly 
Imposed  upon  a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  In  the 
judgement  of  othera ;  it  is  the  black  mark  which  la  set 
upon  a  person  by  the  publick,  and  is  consequently  the 
strongest  of  all  marks^  which  evervone  most  dreads, 
and  every  good  man  seeks  least  to  deserve.  A  simple 
warJk  may  sometimes  be  such  only  In  our  own  imagl- 
naUon ;  as  when  one  fkncies  that  dress  is  a  mark  of 
raperiority,  or  the  contrary ;  that  the  courtesies  which 
we  receive  from  a  superioar  are  marks  of  his  personal 
I  and  regard :  but  the  stigma  is  not  what  an  in- 


dividual imagines  for  himself!  but  what  is  conceived  to- 
wards him  by  others ;  the  office  of  a  spy  and  informer 
Is  so  odious,  that  every  man  of  honest  feeling  holds  the 
very  name  to  be  a  stigma:  although  a  sitgmM  is  la 
general  the  consequence  of  a  man's  real  unworthioess, 
yet  it  is  possible  for  particular  pr^udkes  and  ruling 
passions  to  make  that  a  stigma  which  Is  not  so  de- 
servedly ;  as  in  the  case  of  men's  religious  profession, 
Inasmnch  as  it  Is  not  accompanied  with  any  moral  de- 
pravity ;  It  Is  mostly  ui^ust  to  attach  a  stigma  to  a 
whole  body  of  men  for  their  speculative  views;  •  Tfce 
cross,  which  our  Saviour's  enemies  thought  wss  to 
Higmatite  him  with  infamy,  became  the  ensign  of  his 

leDOWB.*— BlOIK. 

MARK,  BUTT. 

Alter  all  that  has  been  said  upon  th*  word  siar*  {v. 
Mark  pniU),  it  has  this  additiona> meaning  in  com- 
mon with  ihe  word  butt,  that  I;  impiies  an  object 
aimed  at:  the  war*  is  however  literally  a  star*  that 
is  said  to  iMJ  shot  at  by  the  marUmoM  with  a  gun  or  a 
bow; 
A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  »P  they  tie. 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

^  Drtdbr. 

Or  It  is  inetaphoricallf  employed  for  the  man  who  by 
his  peculiar  chsiacterJsUcks  makes  himself  the  object 
of  notice;  he  is  Ihe  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks 
and  thottghtt  art  directed ; 

He  made  the  mark 
For  all  the  people's  bate,  the  prince's  curaes. 

The  butt,  fW>m  the  French  but  the  end,  is  a  species  of 
«i«rAiiiUiis  metaphorical  sense;  but  the  former  only 
c«Ns  forth  general  obeervaUon,  the  latter  provokes  the 
laathter  and  Jokes  of  every  one.  Whoever  renders 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  eccentricities  either  in  his 
opinions  or  hia  actiona,  must  not  complain  if  he  be- 
cornea  a  mark  for  Uie  derision  of  the  publick ;  it  Is  a 
man's  misfortune  rather  than  his  ftinlt  if  he  become 
the  butt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enough  to  draw  their  pleasures  from  another's  pain; 
*  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  pelted  by  men. 
women,  and  ehlldren,by  (Viends  and  foes,  and  In  a  word 
1  as  buu$  in  convenatlon.*~ADDiaoif. 


TO  DEBIVS,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 

J)0ri9e,  torn  tba  Latin  da  and  rt'ims  a  river,  stgnl- 

Aes  to  drain  after  the  manner  of  water  ftom  its  source ; 

traee.  In  Italian  traeeiare,  Oteek  rptx^  ^  run,  Hebrew 

C-Y<i  to  go,  dgnlfies  to  go  by  a  line  drawn  out,  to  fol- 
w  the  Sue;  deduce,  In  Ladn  dedueo,  signlflea  to  bring 

Tlie  Mea  of  drawl i«  one  thing  flrom  another  is  in- 
ctoded  In  an  the  actions  designated  by  these  terms. 
TIM  act  of  d0rMiv»  iaaBt&ia  and  direct;  that  of 


tracing  a  gradual  process;  that  of  dedveai^  by  p 
raiiociiiative  process. 

We  discover  causes  and  sources  by  derivation  i  we 
discover  the  course,  proetess,  and  commencement  of 
things  by  tracing;  we  discover  tlie  grounds  and  rea- 
sons of  things  by  deduction.  A  person  derives  his 
name  from  a  given  source ;  he  traces  his  family  up  to 
a  given  period ;  principles  or  powers  are  deduced  from 
circumstances  or  observations.  The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  ftom  Tros,  a  king  of  Phrygia ; 
they  traced  the  line  of  their  kings  up  to  Dardanus; 

*  The  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  derived  them 
selves  or  their  ancestors  ft-om  some  good.*— Tbmplb 

Let  Newton,  pure  Intelligence !  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent  to  trace  his  boundless  works, 
From  laws  sublimely  simple  speak  thy  fiime. 

Thomson. 

Gopemieos  deduced  the  principle  of  the  earth's  turn- 
ing round  from  several  slmpleobservations,  particularly 
from  the  apparent  and  contraiy  motion  of  bodies  that 
are  really  at  rest  The  English  tongue  is  of  such  mixed 
origin  that  there  Is  scarcely  any  known  language  from 
which  some  one  of  its  words  is  not  derivable;  it  is  an 
inteiestingempk>ynieat  to  trace  the  progress  of  science 
and  civilizaiion  In  countries  which  have  been  involved 
In  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  from  the  writings  of 
Locke  and  either  philosopbera  of  an  equally  loose 
stamp,  have  been  deduced  principles  both  in  morals  and 
politicks  that  are  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  men  in 
eivil  society;  'From  the  discovery  of  some  natural 
authority  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  truer  original  of 
all  ffoverninents  among  men  than  flrom  any  contracts.' 

— TKMrLS. 

TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 
To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants  In  the  ground,  to 
implant  Is,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  fix  principles  in 
the  mind.  Graft  \b  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another ;  to  ingraft  is  to  make  particular 
principles  flourish  in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
character.  Caleo  is  in  Latin  to  tread :  and  inculcate 
to  stamp  into  the  mind.  Stilio,  In  Latin,  is  literally  to 
fall  dropwise ;  instilloy  to  instU^  is.  In  the  improper 
sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  It  were  drop  into  the  mind 
PundOf  in  Latin,  is  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream ;  m- 
/undo,  to  infusCf  is,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  pour  prin- 
ciples or  feelings  into  the  mind. 

To  implant^  ingraft^  and  ineulcaU  are  said  of  ab 
stract  opinions,  or  rules  of  right  and  wrong ;  insUl  and 
infuse  of  such  principles  as  influence  the  heart,  the 
affections,  and  the  passions.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
parent  in  eariy  life  to  implant  senlimenls  of  virtue  In 
his  child; 

With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 

/0ipla«£0d.— Thomson. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft  them; 

*  The  reciprocal  attraction  fn  the  minds  of  men  is  a 
principle  ingrafted  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
soul,  by  the  Author  of  our  nature.*— Bukxlby.  The 
belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the  truths  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, ought  to  he  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  child  as 
soon  as  it  can  undctstand  any  thing ;  If  it  have  not  en 
joyed  this  privilege  in  its  earliest  infancy,  the  task  of 
ingrafting  these  principles  aAerward  Into  the  mind 
Is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  success.  To  tneuUais  is  a  more  immediate  act 
than  either  to  implant  or  ingrafU  It  is  the  businesH 
of  the  preacher  to  incuteats  the  doctrines  of  Chrfa^ 
tianity  trom  the  palpit;  'To  preach  practical  sermons, 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and 
vices,  without  ineuleating  the  great  Scriptore  truths 
of  redemption,  grace,  &c  which  alone  can  enable  and 
Incite  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteousness; 
what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the  wheels  and  set  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring  which  is  to 
make  them  all  go?*— Bishof  Hobnb.  Instilling  is  a 
corresponding  act  w\th  implanting ;  we  implant  be- 
lief; we  insta  the  feeling  which  is  connected  with  this 
belief.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  abstract  belief  of 
a  God  implanUd  into  the  mind :  we  roust  likewise  have 
a  love  and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his  holy 
name  and  Word,  instilled  into  the  mind. 

To  instil  is  a  gradual  process  which  is  the  natarak 
work  ofeducaUon;  tot^/WffisainorearMtratyaMd 
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Ininediate  act.  Beotimentf  are  instdUd  into  the  mind, 
not  allogeiher  by  the  personal  efforu  of  any  individual, 
but  Hkewwe  by  collateral  endeavours ;  thev  are  how- 
ever infused  at  the  express  will,  and  with  the  express 
endeavour  of  soine  peraon.  By  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  attendance  on  piiblick  worsliip,  and  the 
influence  of  example,  combined  with  the  instructions 
of  a  parent,  religious  seniiments  are  instilled  Into  the 
mind;  'The  apostle  often  makes  mention  of  sound 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  and  corrupt 
opinions  which  false  teachers,  even  in  Uiow  days,  in- 
sUUed  into  the  minds  of  their  ignorant  and  unwary 
disciples.'— BxvKaiuoi.  By  the  counsel  and  conver- 
sation of  an  iotiivate  friend,  an  even  current  of  the 
feeling  becomea  infutsd  into  the  mind ; 

No  sooner  grawa 

The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 

Ttaaa,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erllowa 

la  miiskk  unconfla'd.~TBOMsoK. 
Instn  h  applicable  only  to  permanent  senUments ;  w- 
fuse  may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling :  hence  we 
apeak  of  infusing  a  poison  into  the  mind  by  meana  of 
insidious  aAd  mischievous  publications,  or  infusing  a 
Jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  insinaations,  or  infusing  an 
ardour  into  the  minds  of  soldiers  by  meana  of  spirited 
^A^ — B  coupled  with  military  8uceeaii«. 


is  a  print;  bat  every  print  la  not  an  cafr«vtv  ;  tir 
the  picture  may  be  printed  off  from  someUiing  Se«Mef 
an  engravings  as  in  the  case  of  wood  cuts.  The  ^ir- 
ture  is  sometimes  taken  fur  any  represeniaiioo  of  a 
likeness  without  regard  to  the  nMide  by  wlUcta  It  ia 
formed :  |n  Uiis  case  it  is  empk>yed  mostly  for  the  re- 
presentations of  the  common  Iciiid  that  are  found  in 
books ;  but  the  print  and  engraving  are  raid  of  the 
higher  specimens  of  the  art.  On  ceruin  occasions  the 
word  engraving  is  most  appropriate,  as  to  take  an  en- 
graving of  a  particular  obfed ;  on  other  occaaiouft  ilM 
word  print,  aa  a  handsome  print  or  a  large  ^rmc  / 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  nilea,  the  royal  game  of  go««e. 

GOLIMH 


Tim,  witb  surprise  and  pleasure  ataring, 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  an'at, 
Distinguished  every  feature  in  ^— Swirr. 
'  Since  the  publidt  haa  of  late  begun  to  expresn  a  rajsli 
for  engravings,  drawings,  copyings,  and  for  tlie  drisiDal 
painUnga  of  the  chief  Italian  school,  I  doubt  not  tfaal 
in  very  few  years  we  shall  malce  an  equal  progrcaa  ia 
tbia  other  sdenca.'— Earl  or  BHAmaBiraT, 

TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 
Mark  Is  here  taken  in  the  intalleetual  senae,  fixing 
as  it  were  a  mark  (v.  Mark)  upon  a  thing  ao  aa  ic 
keep  it  in  mind,  which  la  in  fact  to  fix  one*a  atteuioa 
upon  it  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  diaiijwaisli 
U  by  its  characteristidi  qualities;  to meu-k  ia  iberelbfa 
altogether  an  intellectual  act :  to  note  haa  the  anme  cad 
aa  that  of  marking,  namely,  to  aid  the  mesDorj ;  kuc 
one  netea  a  thing  1^  making  a  written  nate  of  it ;  ihia 
n  tlierefore  a  mechanical  act :  to  notice^  on  the  other 
"■"fj  *•  •  sensible  operation,  from  naUUa  knowledge 
Bignirying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  perception,  or 
understanding  by  the  uee  of  our  senses  We  mmrk 
and  neu  that  which  particularly  Intereata  ua.  Mmrk- 
ing  serves  a  present  purpoae.  J^oting  is  applied  to 
that  which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The  impaUeai 
loverwiar**  the  hours  until  the  time  arrivea  far  meet. 
ing  bis  mistress:  'Many  who  atari;  with  soch  aceuracT 

the  decline  of  lilfe.  -JonasoH.  Travellers  nou  what- 
ever  strikes  them  of  importance  to  be  remeiabered 
when  tliey  return  home;  -»«—««■ 

O  treach'rous  conscience'  while  she  seems  lo  aleen. 
Unnoted,  neUs  each  ihonuit  mlsapply'd.— YounSb. 
To  notice  may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the  futine  • 
we  may  notue  things  merely  by  wav  of  amnwimtit' 
as  a  child  will  notice  the  actionaif  aJLSs^^lSST 
notic*  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it  Jn'  mind  aa  a 
person  notices  a  particular  road  ^hea  he  wiahea  lo 
SEAL  STAMP                                  ^^^^  J  *  ^"  Englishman's  netic*  of  the  wcuber  ia  the 
•    >.                »*iAi..  BlAMP.                             .na^rtlconaequencc  of  changeable  skies  a5\^ 
&aZ  ia  a  apecifick.  stamp  a  general,  term :  there  »flpns,'-^oHHBOH.  uncenaua 

eannot  be  a  seal  without  a  stamp ;  but  there  may  be  \\  


TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 
Print  and  press  are  both  derived  ftt>m  preseus,  par- 
ticiple of  premo,  signifying  in  the  literal  sense  to  press, 
or  to  make  a  mark  by  pressing ;  to  impress  and  im- 
print are  morally  enployed  in  the  same  sense.  Things 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  convic. 
tion :  they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to  produce  recol- 
lection. If  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  impressed  on 
the  mind,  they  will  show  themselves  in  a  correspond- 
ing conduct :  whatever  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  in 
early  life,  or  by  any  particular  circumstance,  is  not 
readily  forgotten ; 

Whence  this  disdain  of  life  ia  ev*ry  breast. 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  impressed 
That  all  who  for  their  country  die  are  bless'd  I 

JaNYMS. 

*  Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and  Inviolable  majesty  has 
God  imprinted  upon  this  fbculty  (the  conscience),  that 
It  can  never  be  deposed.'— Soitth.  Engrave,  fl-om 
grnoe  and  the  German  greAen  to  dig,  expresses  more 
In  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its 
moral  application ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  Jf  the 
truths  of  Christianity  be  engraven  in  the  minda  of 
youth,  they  can  never  be  eradicated ; 

Deep  on  bis  front  engraven. 
Deliberation  aat,  and  publick  care.— Miltoit. 


many  stamps  where  there  is  no  seal.  Seat,  in  Latin  . 
sigiUum,  signifies  a  signet  or  lltUe  sign,  consisting  of  ^ 
any  one's  coat  of  anns,  or  anv  other  device ;  the  stamp'' 
ia,  in  general,  any  impression  whatever  which  has 
been  made  by  stamping,  that  is.  any  impression  which 
la  not  easily  lo  be  effbced.  In  the  improper  sense,  the 
seal  is  the  authority ;  thus  to  set  one's  seal  is  the  same 
aa  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of  truth  is  any  outward 
mark  which  characterizes  it ; 

Therefore,  not  long  In  force  this  charter  stood, 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seaVd  in  Mood. 

DSHHAM. 

In  the  »«o«»  Is  the  Impreaslon  by  which  we  distinguiali 
tbe  thine;  thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
troth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  tbe  like ; 


r  veracity, 
Wisdom  for  parts  ia  madness  ft>r  the  whole. 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  ua  leave 
'        To  call  tbe  wisest  weak.— Youao. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  EN6RAVIN0. 

Vietars  (v.  Painting)  is  any  likeneai  Uken  by  the 

band  of  the  artist ;  the  pHvA  is  the  copy  of  the  paint- 

"¥i!?."  P^Ji^^^^i  and  the  engraving  ia  that 

Abiehisnodiicedbyanfvfaacr;  eftiy  svraviaig- 


TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OBSERVE, 
Tonoties  (a.  To  attend  te)  is  either  to  tako  or  to^kwm 
nstses :  to  remark,  compounded  of  re  and  mkorklZ 
Mark),  signifles  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark  ^ 
our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  aame  to  anotlier- 
to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing  once,  but  to  rsmmrk  faLi 
mark  H  again;  obserpe  (a.  Leskm^en)  aigniliea  elTte 
to  keep  a  thing  preaent  before  one'aown  view.  orS 
communicate  our  view  to  another. 

In  tbe  firat  senae  of  these  words,  aa  tbe  actioii  *». 
apecta  ourselves,  to  nstics  and  remark  require  afmnte 
attention,  to  observe  requirea  examination.  To  mm^Z 
la  a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark  ■  we  bUW 
notice  B  thing  by  a  single  glance,  or  on  mer^  Un^i 
one's  head ;  ^ut  to  remark  auppoaea  a  reaetKn  oftS 
mind  on  an  object:  we  n0Cie«  that  a  peiaoa  paaaea  on. 
door  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hourTbat  m 
rmaar*  to  others  that  be  goea  peat  everyday  «  2 
some  hour:  we  wtisa  that  the  ana  aeta  i^msSZ 
under  a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  h  baa  done^Tfi! 
several  evenings  succanlvely :  we  natice  t^e  ataieoTl 
person's  health  or  his  mannera  In  company ,  we  mX 
his  habits  and  peeullaridaa  In  dooaatick  Ufa  WlSit 
is  netued  and  remarked  alrlkea  on  the  aenaeaTml 
awakena  the  mind;  wtat  ia  atosraid  ia  looM^  Jw 
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•ml  ■odgfat  Ibr.  ^otidng  and  remarking  are  often 
involuntary  acts ;  we  tee,  hear,  and  think,  becauM  the 
objects  obtrade  themselves  uncalled  fbr :  but  obaervimg 
Is  inteuiionai  as  weU  as  voluntary  ;  we  see.  hear,  and 
tliink  on  that  which  wc  have  watched.  We  remark 
tbin«B  as  matters  of  fact ;  we  observe  them  tn  order 
to  judge  of,  or  draw  roncluiions  from,  them :  we  re- 
Wiork  that  the  wind  lies  for  a  long  time  in  a  certain 
quarter ;  we  obeente  that  whenever  it  lies  in  a  certain 
quarter  it  brings  rain  with  iL  A  general  notices  any 
thing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  his  army ;  he 
remarks  thai  the  men  have  not  Ibr  a  length  of  time 
worn  contented  faces ;  be  conscqu«otly  observes  their 
actions,  when  they  think  they  are  not  seen,  in  order  lo 
diaeover  tiie  cause  of  their  diasatisfkctlon :  people  who 
bave  no  curiosity  are  sometimes  attracted  to  nttiee  the 
stars  or  planets,  when  they  are  particularly  bright; 
llxMe  who  look  frequently  will  remark  that  the  same 
star  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  same  place  for  two 
successive  nights ;  but  the  astronomer  goes  farther,  and 
observes  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the  universe;  *The 
depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoveiable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  cell  can  exclude  it  from  no- 
li«e.*->JoBira<ftf .  '  The  glass  that  nagnllles  its  objects 
contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be 
llzed  upon  a  single  character,  to  rmtark  its  minute 
peculiaiities.*— JoBwsoii.  *  The  course  of  time  is  so 
TWbiy  marked,  that  It  Is  observed  even  by  the  birds 
of  passage.*-^oHNsoN. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as  respects  the 
eonmunlcations  to  others  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  to  noUee  is  to  make  known  our  sentiments  by 
Tarious  ways;  to  remark  and  observe  are  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to  notice  Is  a 
personal  act  towards  an  individual,  in  which  we  direct 
our  auention  to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look ;  *  As  some  do  perceive, 
▼ca,  and  like  it  well,  they  should  be  so  noticed:— 
Howard.  To  remark  and  observe  are  said  only  of  the 
tbooghts  which  pass  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  ex- 
pressed to  others :  friends  notice  each  other  when  Ihev 
meet;  they  remark  to  others  the  impression  which 
passing  objects  make  upon  their  minds ;  *  He  cannot 
diatinguish  difiicult  and  noble  speculations  ftom  trifling 
and  vulgar  rMR«r*«.'— Oolubk.  The  observations 
which  intelligent  people  make  are  always  eniiUed  to 
metice  from  young  persons;  *  Wherever  I  have  found 
her  notes  to  be  wholly  another  s,  which  Is  the  case  in 
some  hundreds,  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprie- 
tor, without  observing  upon  It.'— Popa. 

OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANC?E. 
These  terms  derive  their  use  from  the  difibrent  sig- 
Bifications  of  the  verb ;  observation  ia  the  act  of  ob- 
serving objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  (v.  To 
naties) ;  observance  is  the  act  of  observing  a  thing  in 
tlie  sense  of  keeping  or  holding  it  sacred  («.  Te  keep). 
From  a  minute  observation  of  the  human  body,  ana- 
lomists  have  discovered  the  circulation  of  tlie  Mood, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  humours;  *The  pride  which, 
Buder  the  check  of  publick  observation  would  have  been 
only  vented  among  domesticks.  becomes,  in  a  country 
baronet,  the  torment  of  a  provlncc'-nJoBRSOB.  By  a 
■trict  observance  of  truth  and  justice,  a  man  acquires 
the  title  of  an  upright  man ;  '  You  must  not  (Ul  to 
behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your  grand- 
nolber,  with  all  duty  and  observance:— eJ^rl  Stat* 


EmtAORDINABY,  REM ARKABLl^ 
Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  oidinanr;  and  in 
that  sense  the  extraordinary  is  that  whick  In  its  own 
nature  ia  rgmmrksJbU:  but  things,  however,  may  be 
axlraardnutrv  which  are  not  remarkabU,  and  the  con- 
^l^rrt^eTtraordinarf  is  that  which  Is  out  of  the 
ai^ary  couwe ;  but  H  does  not  always  excite  rerna*. 
and  Is  not  therefore  remarkabU;  as  when  we  speak  ef 
^^tram'dinarf  loan,  an  ^traardmarf  "2SIL2I 
anvemnent :  on  the  other  hand,  when  extrosrasnarjf 
iooveya  the  Idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  It  exmeasea 
SShmorethan«siertaAls.  There  are  but  few  «- 
MvntfMrv  tMnas :  many  things  are  remarkabU  :  Uw 
XSMuSaSa^;  ihvea^aordinarviBmivaeaA' 


remarkabie  only  awakens  our  interest  and  attenthm. 
The  extraordinanf  Is  unexpected ;  tne  remarkable  Is 
sometimes  looked  for :  every  instance  of  sagacity  and 
fidelity  in  a  dog  is  remarkable^  and  some  extrasrdinaitf 
instances  have  been  related,  which  wouM  almost  stag- 
ser  oar  belief;  '  The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deep 
in  the  mind  of  every  sxCroAritniary  person.* — Uuobbs 

*  The  heroes  of  literary  history  have  been  no  less  rs- 
markable  for  what  tbey  have  suffered  than  for  what 
they  have  achieved.'— Joniisoii. 

REMARK,  OBSERVATION,  COMMENT,  NOTE, 
ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 
RetMrk  and  observation^  v.  To  netiee;  eommoutf 
in  Latin  ossMMnivsi,  from  camminiscor  to  call  to  mind, 
are  eitlier  spoken  or  written ;  nate^  amutationy  n.  JVote  ; 
and  commentary^  a  variation  of  oMnaimt,  are  always 
wriuen.  Aesiarft  and  oifcrvottsn,  admitttnc  of  the 
same  distinction  in  both  coses,  have  hetn  sumclentlv 
explained  in  the  article  referred  to;  *Bpence,in  bia 
remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces  what  he  thinks 
an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dryden's  preftce  to 
the  iEneid,  In  favour  of  translating  an  epick  poem  into 
blank  verse.*^JoHKsoii.  *  If  the  critick  has  published 
nothing  but  rules  and  observations  on  criticlnn,  I  thea 
consider  whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  In 
his  thoughts  and  words.'— Addison.  Comment  is  a 
species  of  remark  which  often  loses  in  good-natura 
what  It  gains  in  seriousness;  it  Is  mostly  applied  ta 
particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more  commonly  em* 
ployed  as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of  commendation ; 
publick  speakers  and  publick  performers  are  exposed  to 
all  the  comments  which  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  Ill- 
nature  of  self-constituted  criUkcs  can  suggest ;  but  whea 
not  employed  in  personal  cases,  it  serves  for  explanop 
tion; 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense. 
The  sound  is  still  a  eommant  to  the  sense. 

ROSOOKKOM. 

The  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense  only,  but  with 
certain  modifications:  the  note  is  most  general,  and 
serves  to  call  the  attention  to,  as  well  as  Illustrate,  par- 
ticular paoiages  in  the  text ;  *  The  history  of  the  notea 
(to  Pope's  Homer)  has  never  been  traced.'-JoHBSoit 
Jlnnotations  and  commentaries  are  more  minute;  the 
former  being  that  which  is  added  by  way  of  append- 
age,  the  latter  being  empkiyed  in  a  general  form;  aa 
the  amuttaUons  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  com- 
memories  on  the  peered  writings  r '  I  love  a  critick  who 
mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers.' 
— Btbblb.  *  Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  klndn 
whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  eovmuntoriest  IhB 
other  registers.'— Bacon. 

TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 
ThoK  terms  are  sFnonymoos  only  inasmuch  aa  tbev 
imply  the  act  of  caMng  things  to  another  person's  mind. 
Mention,  from  ■•«m  mind,  signifies  here  to  bring  lo 
mind.  We  leAttV^n  a  thing  In  direct  terms.  To  unties 
(v  To  mark)  iSigniRoa  to  take  notice  of  a  thing  indi- 
rectly or  lo  a  casual  manner:  we  mention  that  wblch 
may  serve  as  information ;  we  notice  that  which  may  • 
be  merely  of  a  personal  or  Incidental  nature.  One 
friesd  mentions  to  another  what  has  passed  at  a  par- 
ticular meeting:  in  the  course  of  conversation  be  ns- 
ticee  or  calls  to  the  notice  of  hia  companton  the  badness 
of  the  road,  the  wideness  of  the  straet,  or  the  like; 

*  The  great  critick  I  have  before  mentionodf  tboof  h  a 
heatiien,  has  taken  ascies  of  the  sublime  manner  la 
which  Uie  lawgiver  of  tiie  Jews  baa  descilhed  tiieemi- 
tion.'— Addison. 

TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,  MARK,  INDICATB 
Show,  in  German  sdkaasn,  Ace  Greek  9«dayuu,  comei 
ftom  the  Hebrew  rme^  to  took  upon;  to  point  out  la 
to  fix  a  point  Upon  a  thing. 

Skew  Is  here  the  gimeral  term,  and  the  others  spe. 
dflck :  Uie  common  idea  included  in  the  signlflcatioB 
of  tiiem  all  Istiiat  of  making  a  thing  visible  to  another. 
To  skew  Is  an  indefinite  term ;  one  skews  by  simply 
setting  a  tiring  before  the  eyes  of  another :  to  pomtoU 
is  speclfick ;  It  is  to  ekow  some  particular  point  by  a 
diract  and  Immediate  appHcatloB  to  U:  we  skom  t 
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^ J  •  fcook,  wbeo  we  pot  it  HMD  bh 

pt*mt0mt  Uk  lK«oiJ««of  il«  rontenU  b^  makinc  a^Mmf 
■pun  tJiem,  or  aeeompan}  irif  ihe  action  mtib  mow 
fartafular  movitnent  whKti  •imU  direct  the  aiiratioa 
of  thcuUgTTCT  in  a  upedfirk  maoner.  Many  ihtnf*. 
ihercfore,  maj  b^  juUm  wbKh  canooc  be  p«nx*d  ont : 
%  pcraon  Mk0K9  hanmAi  but  be  dii««  not  p«tai  huneir 
*■<  ;  tomM,  taooaw,  garden*,  and  the  like,  are  «k«w»  ; 
Vm.  mti0e  iMnci  of  any  dncriptmn  are  f<nmted  #ax. 

To  fk««  and  porsf  amt  are  pemrtoaJ  acts,  which  aie 
•ddrciaed  from  one  individual  Xtt  arKiCher ;  but  loaarft 
(9-  Mark,  irnnruBtem,  is  an  indirt-rt  irM-arM  of  makinc 
a  tfafnf  vifliMe  tx  oiMrrrable:  a  pcrauo  may  mark 
■oMiethlnti  In  the  abwnce  of  oihen,  by  which  he  in- 
iMda  10  dMiiapitoh  it  from  all  others :  thus  a  tradCMoan 
wtmrkM  the  prieet  and  namea  of  the  artklei  which  he 
■elf  fortli  in  hisihop.  We  tktm  by  botdinf  lo  one'i 
kand ;  we  ^^tal  mut  with  the  finger;  we  mark  with  a 
pea  or  pencil.  To  »ksw  and  mmrk  are  the  acts  either 
of  a  conaciout  or  an  unconacioos  agent ;  to  petal  owl 
k  the  act  of  a  cooadona  agent  onJy,  nnleai  taken  flga- 
ratfvely; 

Hlf  faeatti*^  unfolded,  fthtud  »mt 
Where  iaviah  nature  the  directiag  baad 
Of  art  demanded.— TaoMaoa. 
To  indicaU  (v.  JVark,  wiirn)  that  of  an  tUMonaeloaa 
•gent  only :  peraona  or  tliuigB  «AeWt  persona  only  potai 
#wL  and  thioga  only  indudt. 

Au  applied  to  tblnga,  tkow  la  a  more  poaitira  term 
than  ma9k  or  imii—U;  that  which  eAewe  aervca  -aa 

•  proof; 

The  clow-wonn  tkcfwa  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And^glna  to  pale  bla  ineflfeciiial  fire.— SBAcarsASS. 
That  which  markt  aervea  aa  a  rule  or  guide  for  dialin- 
galahing:  ■  For  our  quiet  poaMaaioa  of  tbinfi  uaeltal, 
they  are  naturally  marAed  witere  iliere  la  need.*— Gasw. 
Nothing  ahnsa  ua  the  fallacy  of  forming  achemea  for 
the  future,  more  than  the  dally  evidences  which  we 
bave  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  eiietence;  nothing 
markt  the  character  of  a  man  more  atrongly  than  the 
maoner  in  which  he  beatowa  or  receivfs  favoara.  To 
mmrk  ia  commonly  applied  to  that  which  la  habitual 
and  permanent ;  to  indieaU  to  that  which  ia  temporary 
or  partial .  A  aingle  act  or  ezpreaaion  aometiroea  murk* 
the  niilng  temper  of  the  mind;  a  look  may  imdieaU 
what  la  paaaing  in  the  miod  at  the  time.  A  man'a  ab- 
■Uloliig  to  give  relief  to  great  diatreaa  when  It  la  in  hia 
power,  marks  an  unfeeling  character;  when  a  peraon 
|dvei  another  a  cold  reception,  It  indieaUt  at  leaat  that 
ttiere  ia  no  cordiality  between  tl)em;  ^Arnid  tbia 
wreck  of  human  nature,  traeea  atiU  remain  which  tn- 
iie€U  its  author.'— Bi,AiE. 

TO  BHOW,  EXBIBTT,  DISPLAY. 
To  tkoto  ia  here,  aa  before,  the  generick  term:  to 
"'^f*  ^*l  ??/•••)'  w>J  *V'«f,in  French  deplawer, 
In  ali  probaUirty  changed  from  th«  Latin  plwo,  aig- 
oifying  to  unfold  or  aet  forth  to  Tiew,  are  apecifiek  * 
th^  may  all  deaignate  the  acta  of  either  iienwna  or 
thinga :  the  flrat,  however,  doea  ibia  either  hi  the  proper 
or  the  Improper  aenae ;  the  two  latter  rather  In  the  im- 
"proper  aenaa.  To  tkvw  la  an  indefinite  artion  applied 
to  every  object:  we  may  tk^to  that  which  belonga  to 
otiiets,  at  well  as  ouraeivea ;  we  commonly  ezkibit  that 
which  belonp  to  ounelvea:  we  sk4nt  corporeal  cr 

•  mental  oblecta:  we  eTtkibit  that  which  ia  mental  or  the 
work  of  the  mind :  one  ikotoa  what  ia  worth  aeeing  in 
a  bouse  or  grounds :  he  ezkibitt  hia  akiil  on  a  atage. 
To  »k9w  is  an  indlflferent  action :  we  may  skoto  aoci- 
dsnully  or  derignedly,  to  please  others,  or  to  please 
wrseWts; 

IfldoMgn 
O  lei  me  ininy  present  wUdnea  die, 
And  hcver  live  to  skow  the  IncredukMis  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purpoeed. 

Bhadpiarb. 
We  nkikit  and  dispUf  with  an  express  Intention,  and 
that  mostiy  to  pwaae  ouraeivea;  we  may  «Aeie  in  a 
private  or  a  publick  manner  before  one  or  many ;  we 
commonly  exkibit  and  iiaplay  in  a  publick  manner,  or 
at  least  in  such  a  manner  aa  will  enable  ua  beat  to  be 
seen.  E%kihit  and  duplajf  have  this  farther  dlsUoc- 
tkm,  that  the  former  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  an 
tai^Ukieot  sense,  the  latter  In  a  bad  sense :  we  may 


akikit on  ftmma  from  a  laadihlp  laiMrw  tnbe  e^ 
teemed :  hat  we  aeldoai  make  a  dispUg  ol  any  ^aaliiy 
thai  tt  in  haelf  praiaeworthy,  or  Iruaa  aay  muine  hvl 
vanity:  what  we  exhibit  m.  iheielbfc,  iatriMically 
good ;  what  we  dupUy  may  oAea  be  oaly  aa  imag»- 
nary  or  fictiiiooi  excelieace.  A  ■uaiciau  exMHtU  laa 
fkill  on  any  pankatar  Inamunem ;  a  fup  ddspUfs  his 
goM  aeaJa,  or  an  nif  iiiaiami  nnn  dinlm&a  hi»  pime 
or  Ma  fine  famiture ;  *  The  txkaktUra  of  that  sktm 
poliiickJy  had  placed  wbiflcn  ar»ed  and  liak«d 
ihrou^  the  haO.'— Gcrrov.  *Tbe)  areafl  conrhrd 
m  a  pn,  with  ofaacnred  lighm,  which  at  the  very  iaauia 
of  oar  meeting tbsy  will  at  once  duplm^  lo  tht  sight* 


ExMkttj  when  taken  ss  the  invoianlnrv  net  of  per 
aona,  may  be  applied  lo  nnfiavowaMe  oi;^LCtt  in  tke 
aenae  of  aeitiag  foith  Id  the  view  of  olfacfs ;  *  One  of 
an  unfortunate  conatfmtion  la  perpetually  exMkitmjf  a 
miserable  exampleof  the  wenkneaaof  mind  nnd  ho^.* 
—Pope.  JJiapUf,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  applied  in  a 
fhvottrahie  aense;  but  it  expieaaea  the  aetttef  fatb  to 
view  more  strikihgly  than  the  woid  atikH; 
Then  beav'ns  alternate  beauty  canst  ditplmg 
The  Uuah  of  morning  and  the  milky  way. 

When  aaU  of  tfainp^  they  dUTer  nrindpaliy  in  the 
manner  and  degree  of  cleameaa  with  which  the  thiag 
appearaloprcaent  itself  lo  view:  to  aftMa  la, na  befinc, 
altogether  Indefinite,  and  impiiea  aimply  Id  bring  to 
view ;  txkibit  implies  lo  faring  inherent  pmpeitfcs  to 
light,  that  Is,  appaienUy  by  a  process;  lo  dujptay  is m 
set  forth  ao  aa  to  airike  the  ey :  tlie  windows  on  a 
froaiy  morning  will  tkam  the  aiate  of  the  wentber; 

Then  let  ua  fall,  but  fall  amM  our  foea ; 

Deapair  of  life  the  means  of  Uvi^  a' 


Ezperimenta  with  the  air-pump  nkMi  the  maqr  won- 
derful and  Interesting  piupertiea  of  air ;  ^Tbeworid 
haa  ever  been  a  great  ibeaue,  exJuhitimg  the  aame  re- 
peated acene  of  the  folliea  of  men.* — BtArn.  The 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiaiiy  durplaycd  In  the 
spring  season ; 

Which  Interwoven  Britona  seem  to  raise, 

And  aAew  the  triumph  that  their  stam 


BHOW,  EXHIBITION,  REFBESENTATIOM, 

SIGHT,  BPECl^ACLE. 
Skow  sicnlfies  the  thing  shown  (e.  To  tkom)  :  ukUi- 
tiom  signifies  the  tiling  exhibited  (v.  7\fokow);  njprr 
tentation.  the  tiling  represented :  sigkt^  the  thing  to  be 
seen ;  and  opeetacU,  from  the  Latin  tpecto,  atands  for 
the  thing  to  be  beheld. 

Skow  is  here,  as  In  the  former  article,  the  moet 
general  term.  Every  thing  set  forth  to  view  Is  okowm ; 
and  If  set  forth  for  the  amnarmcnt  of  others.  It  is  a  okow. 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  terms  exkAi- 
tion  and  repreocntation  :  but  skew  Is  a  term  of  volgar 
meaning  and  application ;  the  others  have  a  higher  um 
and  aignificRtion.  The  akow  consists  of  that  which 
merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  is  not  a  matter  either  of  taste 
or  action,  but  merely  of  corioaiiy ; 

Chann*d  with  the  wonders  of  the  nkow^ 
On  ev'ry  aidej  above,  below. 
She  now  of  this  or  that  inquires. 
What  least  was  understood  admires. — 6at. 
BxUH'tren,  on  the  contrary,  presents  some  eflhrt  of 
talem  or  some  work  of  genius ;  '  Copley *B  picture  of 
Lord  Chatham's  death  fa  an  exk^tion  of  Itself.*— 
BBATTia.  R^TtttMUHon.  we^  forth  the  Image  or  imi- 
tation of  aome  thing  by  the  power  of  art;  *  There  are 
many  virtues  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapaUe 
of  any  outward  fYpreMnfottsa.*— Aoduon.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  okow  of  wild  beasts ;  an  ezAi»tlisn  of 
paintings-  and  a  theatrlcnl  reprmmtatioH.  The  eon* 
iurer  makes  a  okow  of  his  tricks  at  a  Mr  to  the  win- 
der of  the  Basing  multitude;  tiie  artist  makes  aa  exM- 
Mhenof  his  worlcs;  reprooentationo  cf  men  and  bmb- 
nera  are  given  on  the  stage:  okowo are  necessmj  to 
keep  the  populace  in  good  humour ;  exkikitiomo  sre  ne- 
eessary  for  tiie  ancauregement  of  genius ;  fiywaania- 
tioM  are  proper  for  the  amusement  of  the  cnUvamd, 
and  the  reflnasBant  of  society.  The  a&sia,  — V^ffVt 
and  rijprfSMMatiMi  are  presenied  kf  aome  one  w  tbr 
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turn  of  othera;  the  fiffht  and  spectacle  present  tbem- 
wtSKW  to  view.  SighLt  like  «&ow,  is  a  vulgar  term ;  and 
•pteUeU  the  nobler  terra.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen  to 
excite  notice  is  a  aigkt^  in  which  general  sense  it  would 
oomprebend  every  fAov,  but  in  its  mrticular  sense  it 
includes  only  that  which  casually  oners  itself  to  view : 
a  s^ectacU,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  species  of  sight 
which  has  something  in  it  to  interest  either  the  bean  or 
ttie  bead  of  the  observer:  processions,  reviews,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  tigku  ;  but  battles,  bull-fights,  or  pub- 
lick  games  of  any  description  are  gpectaclUf  which  ia- 
lereat  but  sliock  tbe  feelings ; 

Their  various  arms  aflford  a  pleasing  »igkL 

DaTDBN. 

The  wearv  Britons,  whose  warraMe  youth 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away, 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey, 
And  daily  speetacU  of  sad  decay.— Spknser. 

SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 
Where  there  is  thow  (e.  To  akow)  there  must  be  out- 
Bide  and  appearance:  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out tlie  former.  The  terra  ehov  always  denotes  an  ac- 
tion, and  refen  to  aome  person  as  agent;  but  the  ont- 
Mtde  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality  of  something. 
We  sp^,  therefore,  of  a  thing  as  mere  tkoto^  to  sig- 
niiy  that  what  is  shown  is  all  that  exists;  and  in  this 
•enae  it  may  be  termed  mere  outside^  as  consisting  only 
of  what  is  on  the  outside  ; 

Tou  *U  find  the  friendship  of  tbe  world  is  ilow^ 
Mere  outward  sA«tD.— Savaoi. 
The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing  more  than 
the  rotation  of  numan  affiiirs.  This  is  only  the  outside 
of  things.'— Blai a.  In  dcscribine  a  house,  however, 
we  apeak  of  its  outside^  and  not  or  its  $kow ;  as  also  of 
the  outside  of  a  book,  and  not  of  the  shov.  Jipvearance 
denotes  an  action  as  well  as  show;  but  the  former  la 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  latter  of  one  that 
Is  conscious  and  voluntary:  the  appearance  presents  i^ 
wif  to  the  view ;  the  show  is  purposely  presented  to 
view.  A  pereon  makes  a  show  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
others ;  his  tmpearoMce  Is  that  which  shows  itself  in 
him.  To  kMk  only  to  show^  or  be  ^ncemed  for  show 
only,  signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only  which  will 
attract  notice ;  to  look  only  to  the  outside  signifies  to  be 
ooncemed  only  for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thbig, 
to  tbe  disregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen :  to  look  only 
to  e^fpearamees  siflnifles  the  same  as  the  former,  except 
that  outside  is  said  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  which 
literally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances  extend  to  the 
conduct,  and  whatever  may  aflfect  the  reputation; 
*  Every  accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was  tieard 
with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland).  Every  ap- 
pemramee  of  guilt  was  examined  with  rigour.*— Bo- 

BBaTBOR. 

Semblmee  or  seeming  (v.  To  seem)  always  conveys 
Ite  Idea  of  an  unreal  appearancey  or  at  least  is  con- 
trasted with  that  which  Is  real ;  he  who  onlv  wears  the 
semblance  of  friendship  would  be  Ul  deserving  the  con- 
fidence of  a  friend; 

But  roan,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey, 

Wean  (Hendshlp's  semblamee  to  betray.— Moou. 

SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when  they  Imply  ab- 
stract actions :  show  Is  here,  as  In  the  preceding  article, 
taken  in  the  vulgar  sense ;  ostentatis*  and  parade  in* 
chide  the  idea  uf  something  particular :  a  man  makes  a 
skM  of  hto  equipage,  furniture,  and  the  like,  by  which 
be  strikes  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  seeks  to  Impress 
them  with  an  idea  of  his  wealth  and  superlour  rank ; 
this  la  often  the  paltry  redige  of  weak  minds  to  conceal 
their  nothingness:  a  man  makes  &. parade  with  his 
westlth,  bis  knowledge,  his  charities,  and  the  like,  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to 
hlBiself;  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  his  proceed- 
ln0i :  the  shew  la,  therefi>re,  but  a  simple  setting  forth 
to  view; 

Great  In  themselves 

Tbey  woAIb  nperiour  of  external  shew. 

SOHBRVILLB. 

Tbt  nrmde  reqoirea  art,  It  tea  forced  eflbrt  to  attract 


notice  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  eeremonlea  { 
*  It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mex« 
ican  potentates  exhibited  ihcir  power.*— Robketsoii. 
The  show  and  parade  are  confined  to  the  act  of  shew- 
ing^  or  the  means  which  are  employed  to  show ;  but 
the  ostentation  necessarily  includes  the  purpose  for 
which  the  display  is  made ;  he  who  does  a  thing  so  as 
to  be  seen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  it  from  ostem 
tation^  particularly  in  application  to  acu  of  charity,  or 
of  publick  subscription,  in  which  a  man  strives  to  im- 
press others  with  the  extent  of  his  wealth  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  glA ;  '  We  are  daxxled  with  the  splendour 
of  titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of 
victories.*— SracTATOR. 

_^— -  Jo 

SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY.' 

Shawjfy  having  or  being  full  of  show  (v.  Show,  out' 
side)y  is  mostly  an  epithet  of  dispraise;  that  Which  is 
showy  has  seldom  any  thing  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eye;  gaudy,  from  the  Latin 
gaudeo  to  rcsjolce,  signifies  literally  lull  of  Joy :  and  is 
applied  figuratively  to  the  exteriour  of  objects,  but  with 
the  annexed  bad  idea  of  being  strikhig  to  an  excess: 
gofj  on  the  contrary,  which  is  only  a  contraction  of 
gaudy  J  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of  praise. 
Some  things  may  be  showy ^  and  in  their  nature  proper- 
ly so;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  is  showy:  artificial 
objects  may  likewise  be  showy^  but  they  will  not  be 
preferred  by  persons  of  taste ;  '  Men  of  warm  Imagina- 
tions neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what 
is  showy  and  superficial.*— AomsoN.    That  which  ia 
gaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is  always  chosen  by  the 
vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  icnorant ;  a  maidservant  will 
bedizen  herself  with  gaudy  coloured  ribbons ; 
The  gaudy ^  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.— Shaxspbars. 
That  which  Is  gay  is  either  nature  laelf,  or  nature  Imi- 
tated in  the  best  manner:  spring  is  a  gaiy  season,  and 
flowers  are  \\js gayest  accompaniments; 
Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  sits  gayly  dresi*d. 

Sbakspbarb. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  SPLENDOUR,  POMP. 
Magrufieenee^  from  magnus  and /a«»«.Blgnifiee  doing 
largely,  or  on  a  large  scale ;  splendour ^  In  Latin  spleif 
dert  ftottk  splendeo  to  shine,  signifies  brightnesa  in  the 
external ;  pomp,  in  htAlnpompa^  In  Greek  m/iit])  a  pro- 
cession, flrom  W/i«tf  to  send,  sagnifiea  in  general  forma- 
lity and  ceremony. 

Jfagrtifieenee  lies  not  only  In  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objects  presented,  but  In  their  degree  of  rich- 
ness as  to  their  colouring  and  quality ;  splendour  ia  but 
a  characleristick  of  magnificence,  attached  to  such  oh- 
lects  as  dazsle  the  eye  by  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  colourlna:  the  entertainments 
of  the  eastera  monarcha.and  princes  are  remaricable 
for  their  magnifieence^  from  the  immense  number  of 
their  attendants,  the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and  tbe 
profusion  of  viands  which  oonstitnte  the  amngementa 
for  the  banquet ; 

Not  Babyton, 

Nor  great  Alcalro,  such  magnt/Uenee 

Equaird  in  all  their  gloriea.— Mxltom. 
The  entertalnmenta  of  Europeans  preaenl  much  spUm 
incr,  from  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  dress,  of  flirniture,  and  ail  the  apparatus  of  a  fbast, 
which  the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to  per* 
fection; 

Vain  transitory  splendours  could  not  all 

Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  firom  its  iali. 

GoLoanTB. 
MagnUeenee  is  seldomer  unaccompanied  with  splem- 
dour  than  splendour  with  magnifieenes;  since  quan 
dty,  aa  well  as  quality,  is  esaeoaal  to  the  one;  but  qua 
lity,  more  than  quantltv,  is  an  essential  to  the  other :  a  i 
large  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  la  a  magnifUemt 
soMtacle,  from  the  Immensity  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition;  It  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  splendid  scene  If  there  be  much  richness  In  the 
dresses ;  the  pomp  will  here  consist  In  such  lane  botf ' 
of  meD  acting  by  one  Impulse,  and  dineted  bgr  ( 
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will,  benee  mlllttry  pmkp;  U  If  ibe  appendafe  of 
power,  when  disptayed  to  publick  view :  on  particular 
oceaalona,  a  monarch  seated  on  hia  tbtone,  aurrounded 
by  hia  couriiera,  and  attended  by  bis  guarda,  la  said  to 
appear  with  pMip  ; 

Waa  all  ttaat  voaw  of  wo  for  tbia  prepar'd  1 
Tbeae  Urea,  thla  fun'ral  pile,  theae  altan  rear'dl 

DavDBH. 


MAOISTEBIAL,  If  AJBSTICK,  STATELT, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

MagiMUrial^  from  magiater  a  maaier,  and  iMQUtick^ 
ttom  maj«sta$t  are  both  derived  fVom  maris  niore  or 
mAJor  greater,  that  Is,  more  or  greater  tlian  others: 
but  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  magUterial  b 
aoniething  assumed,  and  Ls  therefore  often  false ;  the 
m^$MUek  is  caiural,  and  consequently  always  real :  an 
upaurt,  or  an  intruder  into  any  high  station  or  office, 
nay  put  on  a  magisUrifd  air,  in  order  to  liiipoae  on  Uie 
multitude;  bat  It  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  m^es- 
(idk,  which  nerer  shows  itself  in  a  borrowed  shape; 
lione  butthoae  who  have  a  superiority  of  character,  of 
Mrth,  or  outward  station,  can  be  majestich:  a  petty 
magistrate  lu  the  county  may  be  m<vv«f«n'a^;  *Govem- 
Boent  being  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  arts, 
if,  very  unfit  for  those  to  Ulk.  magitteriMy  of  who 
iMTor  bore  any  ahare  in  it.'— South.  A  klnp  or  queen 
cannot  uphold  their  station  without  a  wu^estUk  de- 
portment; 

Then  Arlatldes  lifts  bis  honest  front. 
In  pure  majestick  poverty  rever'd.— Thoksom. 
Tha  ttattlf  and  pompous  are  moat  nearly  allied  to 
the  magiatenal ;  the  august  and  dignifUd  to  the  ma- 
jsstiek,   the  firnner  being  merely  extrlnsick  and  a** 
anmed ;  the  latter  intrinslck  and  Inherent  Magisterial 
raspeds  the  authority  which  is  asaumed ;  statsly  re- 
fards  the  splendour  and  rank ;  '  There  ia  for  the  most 
part  as  much  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest  col- 
lage, aa  witliin  the  walls  of  the  stateliest  palace.*— 
South.     Pompous  regards  the  personal  importance, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  greameas  and  power ; 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  thatpomp0iw  load.— Dbrham. 
A  person  Is  magietsriat  In  the  exercise  of  hfs  office, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  eoniinands;  he  Is  statelf  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  Infcrlours  and  equals ; 
ha  \a  pompous  on  particular  oecnsiions  of  appearing  in 
puMick:  a  person  demands  silence  In  a  magisterial 
Ume;  he  marches  forward  with  a  sCateiy  air;  becomes 
forward  in  a  pomvous  manner,  so  aa  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 

Me^estiek  la  an  epltbet  that  cbaracterixes  the  exte- 
riour  of  an  object; 

A  rc^al  robe  he  wore  with  graceAil  pride, 
Embroidered  sandals  giitter'd  as  he  trod, 
And  forth  he  mov*d,  majestick  as  a  god. 

Pops. 
August  is  that  which  marks  an  easendai  cbaracterte- 
tickintbeol^eet; 

How  poor,  bow  lieh,  how  abject,  how  eatgustj 
..  _    ^ .  .*.  — ^j 

YOUM0. 

JDignifM  serves  to  cbaracteriae  the  action,  or  the 

nation ; 

Nor  can  I  tbtnk  that  God.  Creator  wiae. 
Though  threat'nlng,  will  In  earnest  so  destroy 
Us,  bis  prime  creaturea,  dignifM  so  high. 

MlLTOlf. 

Tbe  Ibrm  of  a  female  Is  termed  majestick  which  has 
•omethtng  imposing  In  It,  salted  to  the  condition  of 
■najeaiy,  or  the  most  elevated  station  In  society;  a  mo- 
narch Is  entitled  august  in  order  to  describe  the  extent 
of  bis  empire;  an  assembly  is  denominated  an^iisl  to 
bespeak  its  high  character,  and  lis  weighty  influence  in 
the  scale  of  society;  a  reply  is  termed  dignifisd  when 
It  upholds  Che  individual  and  personal  character  of  a 
man,  aa  well  as  his  relative  eharacter  in  tbe  community 
t9  which  he  belongs :  the  two  former  of  these  terms  are 
associated  only  with  grandrar  of  outward  eircum- 
Btances;  Ibe  last  Is  applieable  CO  men  of  all  stationa, 
who  have  each  In  his  sphere  a  digniijf  to  maintain 
which  belooiiio  a  man  aa  an  faidepeiMtaot  nonU  afant. 


How  complicate,  bow  wonderfUl,  ia  n 


GRANDEUB,  MAGNIFICENCB. 

Orawieitr,  from  grandy  in  French  ^cHds,  Latla 
grandis,  pn>hably  from  ytpat^  ancient,  because  the 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostly  to  great  agp,  and  after- 
ward extended  in  Its  applicaiioo  to  greatness  ia  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  that  greatness  which  ia  taken  ia 
the  good  sense ;  magnificeacs^  in  Latin  magns^fiumHOf 
from  magmas  and  Jaeio^  signifies  made  00  a  large 
scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking  qualities  in  iha 
exteriour  constitutes  the  common  siguiOcatioo  of  Ihesa 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  genus,  and  magniji- 
eenee  the  species.  Magnificence  cannot  exiat  wiifaoot 
gTaiid«iir,  but  grandeur  exists  without  maguijkemte: 
the  former  is  distinguislied  from  the  latter  both  in  de- 
gree and  in  application.  When  applied  to  the  same 
objects  they  diflbr  in  degree;  magnificence  being  the 
highest  degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the  style  of 
livingi'^an^rar  is  within  tlie  reach  of  subjects;  aicjr- 
nificence  is  mostly  confined  to  princes.  A  perMn  is 
•aid  to  live  in  a  style  of  gramdeur,  who  riaea  above  tbe 
common  level,  as  to  the  number  of  bis  servants,  tbe 
quality  of  bis  equipage,  and  the  size  of  his  eatabiisb- 
ment.  No  one  is  saidTto  live  in  a  style  of  Ptagwificenea 
who  does  not  surpass  the  grandeur  of  bto  conteoipora- 
rles.  Wealth,  such  aa  ftuis  to  the  kH  of  mauy,  may 
enable  them  to  display  grandeur;  but  nothing  short  of 
a  princely  fortune  gives  either  a  title  or  a  capacity  10 
aim  at  magnificence,  Orandeur  ad  mils  of  dcpaea  and 
modifications;  It  may  display  itself  in  varioaa  ways, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual ;  but  au^iu> 
csncs  is  that  which  has  already  reached  tbe  IdgheA 
degree  of  superiority  In  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  amUtloua  (or  earthly  gremdsmr  are 
rarely  in  a  temper  of  mind  to  uke  a  Just  view  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  things  that  surround  them ;  tliey  forget 
that  there  is  any  thing  above  this,  in  comparteon  with 
which  it  sinks  into  insignificance  and  lueanncw; 
*  There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect,  which  tbe 
meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  maukind  ea- 
deavour  to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  Uieir  fri«ndi 
and  acquaintance.'— Addison.  The  graudaur  of  Eu- 
ropean couru  is  lost  In  a  comparls(m  with  the  magn^ 
cence  of  eastern  princes,  ^The  wall  of  China  is  osa 
of  those  eastern  pieces  of  magnificence  which  makes  a 
figure  even  tn  the  map  of  the  world,  although  an  ac- 
count of  it  would  have  been  thought  fabuloua,  were  not 
the  wall  ifeielf  extant.'— Addison. 

Orandeur  is  applicable  to  the  works  of  natare  aavcfl 
as  art,  of  mind  as  well  as  matter ;  magn^£ence  Is  alto- 
gether the  creature  of  art  A  structure,  a  spectacle,  aa 
entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be  grand  or  uugnA- 
esnt ;  but  a  scene,  a  prosiiect,  a  concepcioo,  bm  tte 
like,  are  grand,  but  nut  magnificaU. 


NOBLE,  GRAND. 

JfoblSf  In  Latin  nebilis^  from  noseo  to  km)W,  b_ 
knownble,  or  worth  knowlna ;  grandy  v.  Gramdtur. 

If  able  is  a  term  of  general  import;  it  almply  implies 
the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  distinguished  fbr  excel 
lence  above  other  things :  the  grand  Is,  properly  speak 
ing,  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object  acquirm 
the  name  of  nobU ;  but  there  are  many  nobis  ob|ecia 
which  are  not  denominated  grand.  A  biiildtng  may 
be  denominated  uohle  for  lis  beauty  as  well  as  Its  siae; 
but  a  grand  building  Is  rather  so  called  for  the  expenm 
which  Is  displayed  upon  it:  nobleness  of  acting;  or 
thinking  comprehends  all  moral  exeellenoe  ibat  rises  id 
a  high  pkcb;  but  graadcitr  of  mind  Is  peculiwiy  ap- 
plicable 10  such  actions  or  trails  as  denote  an  eievattoa 
of  character,  rising  above  all  that  k  common.  A 
ftunlly  may  be  either  noble  or  grand  ;  but  It  ia  nablo  hf 
birth ;  It  is  grand  by  wealth,  and  an  ezpenaive  atyle  or 


What  then  worlds 
In  a  fbr  thinner  element  sustain'd, 
And  acting  tbe  same  part  with  greater  aktil. 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  noblest  emisT 

YouNf. 
More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  staii^ 
The  seals  majestick.  proud  imperial  thronesi. 
On  which  angellck  oelMates  of  heav*o 
Discbarge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love, 
To  cJoCbe  fai  outward  grandsur  grand  dealgiia  1 

Y«^ 
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GREAT,  GRAND,  SUBLIME. 

Thete  terim  are  synonymoufl  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
pUcation.  Ortat  simply  detignaies  extent;  grmid  In- 
cludes likewiee  the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
A  grtat  undertaking  cbaraeterizeH  only  tlie  extent  of 
the  uuderUkIng ;  a  grand  ondertaking  bespeaks  its 
■uperiour  excellence:  great  ohiects  are  seen  with  faci- 
Hty ;  grand  objects  are  viewed  with  admiration.  It  is 
a  great  point  to  make  a  peraon  sensible  of  his  faults ; 
It  should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire  after  moral 
and  religious  improvement;  'There  is  nothing  in  Utis 
wbole  art  of  architecture  which  pleases  the  imagina- 
tioRf  but  as  it  is^eot,  uncommon,  or  beautifuJ.*— Ad- 
dison. *  There  is  generally  In  nature  something  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
cariosities  of  art'— Addison. 

Grand  and  subUme  are  both  sunerlour  to  great;  but 
the  former  marks  the  dimension  or greatneee;  the  latter, 
from  the  Latin  sublimie^  designates  that  of  helghL  A 
scene  may  be  either  grand  or  subUwte ;  it  is  grand  as 
ft  fiiis  the  imagination  with  its  immensity ;  it  IsraMtsM 
as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  tlie  surrounding 
and  less  imporUnt  ol^^cts.  There  Is  something  grand 
In  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  It  were, 
by  one  impulse ;  there  is  something  peculiarly  enbtime 
la  the  sight  of  huge  mountains  and  craggy  cliffs  of  ice, 
shaped  into  various  fantastick  forme.  Orand  may  be 
said  eitlier  of  the  works  of  art  or  nature:  subUme  Is 
applicable  only  to  the  works  of  nature.  The  Egyptian 
pyramide,  or  tlie  oeean,  are  both  grand  electa ;  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean  Is  a  subUvte  object.  Orand  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  mind ;  tublime  is  applied  both  to 
the  thoughts  and  the  expressions;  *  Homer  fills  his 
readers  with  guklime  Ideas.*— Addison.  There  is  a 
grandeur  of  conception  In  the  writings  of  Milton; 
there  is  a  tubUmUf  in  the  inspired  wrilijigB,  which  Air 
I  all  human  productions 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TESTTFY, 
UTTER. 

To  expreea^  from  the  Latin  exprimo  to  prees  out,  is 
nid  of  whatever  passes  in  the  mind ;  to  declare  (v.  To 
deelare)  is  said  only  of  sentimenu  and  opinions.  A 
man  expreseee  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  affections 
In  their  turn ;  he  declares  his  opinion  for  or  against  any 
particular  measure. 

To  express  is  the  simple  act  of  communication,  re- 
mixing (Vom  our  circumsunces  as  social  agents ;  to  de- 
dare  Is  a  rpecifick  and  positive  act  that  is  called  for  by 
the  occasion :  the  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the 
latter  is  always  more  or  less  publick.  An  expression 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  whom  we 
erteem  Is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings;  the  de- 
cloro^Mitof  our  opinions  may  be  prudent  or  Imprudent, 
according  to  circumstances.  Words,  tooks,  gestures,' 
or  movements,  serve  to  express  ; 

Thus  Roman  youth,  deriv'd  from  ruln'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Saturnian  rhymes  ei^ess  their  joy. 

Drvden. 

Actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  sometimes  declare; 
Th'  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  deelares^ 
What  the  lato  cv'n  or  early  mom  prepares. 

Drydbk. 

Bometimes  we  cannot  express  our  contempt  in  so  strong 
a  manner  as  by  preserving  a  perf«:t  si  ence  when  we 
•re  rcqnlred  to  speak;  an  act  of  hoetilUv,  on  the  part 
of  a  naiton,  is  as  much  a  deeUraticn  of  war  as  if  It 
were  expressed  in  positive  terms;  'As  the  S'>Prente 
Being  hii  expressed,  and  ••*<  were  printed  Jl*  ideas 
In  the  creation, men  express  their  ideas  in  books.— 

ADDtSON. 

On  him  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name. 
Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 

To  express  and  signify  are  both  said  of  words ;  but 
axnress^n*  always  regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  words-  Signify,  from  stgnum 
•  sign,  and/acw  to  make,  has  respect  to  Ite  things  of 
which  the  woitls  are  made  llie  usual  signs:  hence  t  Is 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  thing  wlitie  It 
tiniltes  another;  and  liencc  It  is  that  many  words, 
•ecortlng  to  their  ordinary  signification,  will  not «- 
^whattben»iiker  has  in  Tito  mind,  and  wishes  to 


communicate:  the  mon  «iyllable  no  signifies  simple 
negation :  but  according  o  the  temper  oT  the  speaker, 
ahd  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  spoken,  it  may 
express  ill-nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passion; 
*  If  there  be  no  cause  expressed,  the  jailer  is  not 
bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  judges  in 
this  respect,  salth  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Festus  the 
Roman  govcrnour,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  send  a 
prisoner,  and  not  to  signify  withal  tlie  crimes  alleged 
against  him.'— Blackstonk. 

To  signify  and  testify,  like  .the  word  express,  ara 
employed  in  general  for  any  act  of  communication 
otherwi«e  than  by  words;  but  express  is  used  In  a 
stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  passions 
and  strongest  mflvemenls  of  the  soul  are  expressed ; 
the  simple  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  the  mind 
are  signified  or  Ustified.  A  person  expresses  liis  joj 
by  the  sparkling  or  his  eye,  and  the  vivacity  of  iiis 
countenance ;  he  signifies  his  wishes  by  a  nod ;  be 
testifies  his  approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  vivkl 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  exvress  all  their  feel- 
ings; tlmee  who  expect  a  ready  obedience  from  their 
inferiours  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of  signify- 
ing their  will ;  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  an  ingenu* 
ous  mind  than  to  testify  its  regard  for  merit  wherever 
if  may  discover  itself. 

Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  senle; 
signify  is  said  of  rational  ngents  only.  The  dog  has 
the  most  expressive  mode  of  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master; 
And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustaiij  a  flow'r, 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r.— Popn.  , 
A  significant  look  or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt;  'Com- 
mon life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant  expressions, 
by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and  pouting;  and 
dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the  use  of  them.' — 
HoLoaa.  To  signify  and  testify,  though  closely  allied 
in  sense  and  application,  have  this  difference,  that  to 
sign^V  is  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly, to  testiff  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the  presence 
of  others.  A  peraon  signifies  by  letter  his  intention 
of  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time;  he  testt- 
fits  his  sense  of  favoiirs  conferred  by  every  mark  of 
gratitude  and  respect :  <  What  consolation  can  be  had, 
Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  cepent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writings).'^JoBKSON. 
Utter,  from  the  preposition  out,  signifying  to  bring 
out,  differs  from  express  in  this,  that  the  lauer  respecta 
the  thing  which  is  communicated,  and  the  former  the 
means  of  eommunication.  We  express  from  the  heart ; 
we  utter  wiih  the  lips:  to  express  an  uncharitable  sen- 
timent  Is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty  ;  to  utter  an 
unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good  manners:  those 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  utter,  but  not  «»• 
press :  those  who  show  by  tlieir  looks  what  is  paariog 
ID  their  hearts,  express  but  do  not  utter; 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  Messed  voices,  trfterta^  joy .—Miltom 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 
Sign  and  signal  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source  (e.  Mark,  sign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  speciai 
of  the  former  ;*  the  stgn  enables  us  to  recognise  an  ob- 
ject; it  is  therefore  sometimes  natural :  signal  Mivm 
to  give  warning;  It  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in  the  coants* 
nance  are  commonly  the  signs  of  what  passes  In  ihft 
heart; 

The  nod  that  ratlflee  the  Will  Divine, 
The  faithful,  fix'd,  irrevocabte  «i;^, 
This  seals  thy  suiL— Pops. 
The  beat  of  the  drum  Is  the  signal  for  soldleisto  repair 
to  their  post; 
Then  first  the  tremblinc  earth  the  signal  gave, 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  Uie  cave.— DavDBN. 
We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  by  signs; 
we  make  ourselves  understood  by  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  signals.     > 

•VideGlranl:  '^8ifne,stfna]  * 
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BIGNinCANT,  EXPRESSIVE. 

The  significant  Is  that  vfhfth  serves  as  a  sign ;  the 
esprestive  is  that  which  sf>eal(s  oat  or  declares:  the 
latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  term  than  the  former :  a 
look  is  aignijUant  when  it  is  made  to  exprest  an  idea 
that  passes  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is  exprensivt  when  it  is 
made  to  exprua  a  feeling  of  the  heart:  loolu  are  but 
occasionally  aignifiumt,  but  the  countenance  may  be 
habitually  ezpretsioe.  SigniftaiU  Is  applied  in  an 
indifferent  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
signified;  but  axpresaive  is  always  applied  to  that 
which  is  gixNl:  tiaigntficaiU  look  may  convey  a  very 
bad  idea ;  ^  1  could  not  belp  giving  my  friend  the  mer- 
chant a  «i|iii(ktf«(  look  uimn  this  occasionZ—CuMBBR- 
l.A.i«D.  Ad  npreaaiva  countenance  always  expreasea 
good  feeling;  '  The  Englisii, Madam,  particularly  what 
we  call  the  plain  English,  is  a  very  copious  and  ex- 
praaaive  language.*— Richardson. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  Is  the  same 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons:  a  word  is  tigni 
JUaiU  of  whatever  It  Is  made  to  signify ;  but  a  word  is 
«xpre#stve  according  to  the  force  with  which  it  conveys 
an  idea.  The  term  aignifieant,  In  this  case,  simply  ex- 
plains the  nature ;  but  the  epithet  expruaive  charac- 
terizes it  as  something  good :  technical  terms  are  aig^ 
n^tMt  only  of  the  precise  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
art;  most lanpiuages have  some  terms  which  are  pecu- 
liarly szprcsstvs,  and  consequently  adapted  for  poetry. 

SIGNOttJATION,  MEANING,  IMPORT,  SENSE. 

Tlie  tignificaUam  (v.  To  expreaa)  Is  that  of  which 
the  word  is  made  the  sign ;  the  vuaning  is  that  which 
the  person  attaches  to  it ;  the  import  Is  that  which  is 
iwmorted  or  carried  into  the  understanding ;  the  aemae 
is  ttiat  which  Is  comprehended  by  the  senae  or  the  on- 
deratanding. 

The  aigniJUtUion  of  a  word  includes  either  the  whole 
or  the  pan  of  what  is  understood  by  it;  'A  lie  consists 
IB  this,  that  It  is  a  false  aignification  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  used.'— Sotrra.  The  sieaHtii^  is  that  which 
the  penoB  wishes  to  convey  who  makea  use  of  a  word. 
This  may  be  correct  or  incorrect  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  person  explaining  himself;  '  When 
bqroad  her  expectation  I  hit  upon  her  memung,  I  can 
perceive  a  soddeo  cloud  of  disappointment  spread  over 
her  ftce.* — Joshsom.  The  import  of  a  word  includes 
Its  whole  force  and  value ;  *  To  draw  near  to  God  Is 
an  expression  of  awAil  and  mysterious  import.*— 
Blair.  The  «eiiM  of  a  word  Is  applicable  mostly  to 
a  part  of  its  aignification ;  '  There  are  two  aenaea  In 
which  we  may  be  said  to  draw  near,  in  such  a  degree 
aa  mortality  adnrita,  to  God.*— Blair.  The  aign^a- 
Ham  of  a  word  Is  fixed  by  the  standard  of  custom ; 
it  la  not  therefore  to  he  changed  by  any  individual :  the 
import  of  a  term  is  estimated  by  the  various  accepta- 
tions in  which  It  is  employed :  a  aen»a  is  sometimes 
arbitrarily  attached  to  a  word  which  Is  wlde^  different 
fh>m  that  In  which  It  is  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  la  necessary  to  get  the  true  aignilicaiion  of  every 
word,  or  the  particular  meaning  attached  to  it,  to  weigh 
the  import  of  every  term.  Rnd  to  comprehend  the  exact 
MUM  in  whtch  It  is  uken.  Every  word  expreaslng 
either  a  simple  or  a  complez  idea,  Is  said  to  have  a  aig- 
n^icationy  though  not  an  import.  Technical  and  moral 
terms  have  an  import  and  difl^nt  oanaoo.  A  child 
leama  the  aigmificationa  of  simple  teima  as  be  hears 
them  used ;  a  writer  must  be  acquainted  with  the  full 
import  of  every  lerm  which  he  has  occasion  to  make 
uae  of.  The  dlflferent  aoiuea  which  words  admit  of 
is  a  great  source  of  ambiguity  and  conAision  with  illi- 
terate people. 

Signification  and  import  are  said  mostly  of  single 
words  only;  mus  is  said  of  words  either  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  or  as  belonging  to  some  class:  thus 
we  speak  of  the  aignification  of  Uie  word  house,  of  the 
ts^srt  of  tha  term  love ;  but  the  oomae  of  the  sea- 
fence,  the  aenae  of  the  author,  the  employment  of 
words  hi  a  technical,  moral,  or  physical  oonaa, 

TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY,  IIAPLY. 

Demota,  in  Latin  iemoto  or  noto^  from  notum^  par- 

liciple  of  noaeOf  signifies  to  cause  to  know ;  aigniff, 

ftom  the  Latin  aignum  a  sign  and  fio  to  become,  is  to 

**  rbemaaeatign,orgttideiortheandec«iaiid- 


ing ;  implf,  from  the  Latin  isi^Iieo  to  fold  In,  stgnfies 
to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  in  an  obJecL 

Denote  Is  employed  with  regard  to  things  and  their 
characters;  aignify  with  regard  to  the  thougbia  or 
movements.  A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to 
denote  any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  oignifp  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person.  Among  the  an- 
cient E^ptians  hieroglyphicks  were  very  much  «n- 
ploved  to  denote  certain  moral  qualities ;  in  many  casca 
looks  or  actions  wUlsi^ntyy  aM>re  than  words.  Devices 
and  emblems  of  difierent  descrifttlons  drawn  eitiwrr 
from  fabulous  history  or  the  natural  world  aie  likewise 
now  emploved  to  denote  particular  circuD*siaeces  or 
qualities :  the  cornucopia  denoiea  plenty ;  the  beehive 
denoCea  industry ;  the  dove  dtnotea  meekncas ;  and  the 
lamb  gentleness:  he  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  lo 
eignifjf  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by  nods  or  signs 
must  expect  to  be  frequently  misandoalood ;  *  Anoclier 
may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the  action  want  that 
air  and  beauty  which  distinguiah  it  from  others,  tike 
that  Inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  have  diffused 
over  his  landscapes,  which  demotea  then  Ub.'^-^pko 
TATOR.  *  Simple  abstract  words  areuaed  to  oigntff 
some  one  simple  Idea,  without  much  adverting  lo 
others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it'— Bdrkr. 

To  aignify  and  implf  may  be  employed  either  as 
respecu  actions  or  vrords.  In  the  first  case  signify  " 
the  act  of  the  person  makina  known  by  mcana  of  a 
aign^  as  we  ei^ff  our  approbatioo  by  a  hiok :  tn^ 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action ;  our  assent  is 
implied  in  our  silence.  When  applied  to  words  or 
marks,  aignify  denotes  the  poeluve  and  eBXabttshtil 
act  of  the  thing;  tmvtyls  its  relative  act :  a  word  sig- 
nifiee  Whatever  it  is  made  literally  to  suiid  for;  it 
tii^liM  that  which  it  stands  for  figuratively  or  moiaily. 
The  term  house  aignifiea  that  which  is  constructed  for 
a  dwelling;  the  term  leaideoce  implies  something su- 
periour  to  a  house.    A  cross,  thus,  -f-  signifies  addiiioa 

in  arlthmetick  or  algebra ;  a  k>ng  stroke,  ibiM, , 

with  a  break  in  tlie  text  of  a  work,  indies  that  the 
whole  sentence  Is  not  completed.  It  firequemly  hap- 
pens that  words  which  signiff  nothing  partkoiar  in 
themselves,  may  be  made  to  implp  a  great  diul  by  the 
tone,  the  manner,  and  the  connexion ;  '  Wonis  signify 
not  Immediately  and  primarily  things  themselTca,  bat 
the  eonoeptlons  of  the  mind  concerning  thii^a'— 
South.  *  Pleaaure  implies  a  proportion  and  agree- 
ment to  the  respective  tutes  and  conditions  of  men. - 

SOITTB. 


SIGNIFICATION,   AVAIL,  IMPORTANCE, 
CONSEaUENCE,  WEIGHT,  MOMENT. 

^iTH/y  (o.  TV  aignifif)  is  here  employed  with  regard 
to  events  of  iife,  and  their  relative  importance ;  o9sH 
(e.  TV  avoti)  Is  never  used  otherwise.  That  which  a 
thing  aignifiea  is  what  it  contains ;  If  it  sigi^fi^  no- 
thing, it  contains  nothing,  and  is  wortli  nothing ;  If  it 
signifies  much,  it  contains  much,  or  Is  worth  much. 
That  which  anaHs  produces :  If  It  anetOs  nothing  tt 
produces  nothing.  Is  of  no  uae ;  If  It  svuils  muclL  it 
produces  or  Is  worth  much. 

We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  s<fa^^le«ttM,  and  the 
means  as  to  their  anaU,  Although  It  is  of  UtUe  «r  no 
signifiestian  to  a  man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving 
ihem  to  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
ofken  of  little  avail  to  curb  the  unruly  willa  of  children- 
•  As  for  wonders,  what  aignifietk  telling  us  of  them  V 
— Cdnbbrlahd.  *  What  avaU  a  parcel  of  siataics 
against  gaming,  when  they  who  make  them  con«piie 
together  for  the  Infraction  of  lhem.'--CirKBRRi.AKn. 

Importance^  ftom  porto  to  carry,  signifies  the  carrv 
ing  or  bearlM  with,  or  In  iiaelf ;  eonaequence,  tnm 
eonaeanor  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the  followtnc  oi 
resulting  from  a  thing.  ^ 

Weight  signifies  the  qnmntmm  that  the  thing  weighs ; 
moment,  (torn  momsntnm,  signifies  the  force  that  pals 
In  motion. 

Jmportanes  is  what  things  have  In  themsehrea ;  they 
may  be  of  more  or  less  tsuorCwiM,  according  lo  the 
value  which  is  set  upon  them :  thte  may  b«  real  oc 
unreal ;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  experience  of  theix 
past  utility,  or  flora  the  presumption  of  their  utility 
for  the  future :  the  Idea  of  imporiancey  therefuee,  entoa 
loto  the  Bietnlng  of  the  other  terma  moreor  ten;  « Ha 
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that  eonilden  bow  soon  be  must  cTote  his  life,  will 
And  nothing  of  so  much  imvortanee  uBto  clOM  it  well.* 
— JouNioii.  Consi^uenea  Is  the  importanee  of  a  tbinf 
from  Its  contequenee.  Thb  tenii  therefore  la  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  Mich  things,  the  evnaequenett  of 
which  may  be  more  ioimedlalely  discerned  either  from 
the  neglect  or  the  attention  :  it  Is  of  eonaemunee  for  a 
tetter  to  go  off  on  a  certain  day,  for  the  afMraof  an  in- 
diylduai  mav  be  more  or  less  afleeted  by  it ;  an  hour's 
delay  sometimes  In  the  departure  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion may  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  determine  the 
Aite  of  a  batUe ;  *  The  corruption  of  our  taste  Is  not  of 
emial  consequence  with  the  depraTatkMi  of  our  virtue.' 
— Wjlrtox.  The  term  weigkl  implies  a  positively 
great  degree  of  importance :  Itls  that  importanu  which 
a  thing  bas  intrinsically  In  itself,  and  which  makes  it 
weigh  In  the  mind:  it  Is  applied  therefore  to  such 
tilings  as  offer  themselves  to  deliberation ;  hence  the 
counsels  of  a  nation  are  always  vei^rkty^  because  they 
Involve  the  interests  of  so  many ;  °  The  finest  works 
of  invention  are  of  very  bttle  veigkL  wlien  put  In  the 
balance  with  what  r^nes  andezalis  the  rational  mind.' 
— SncTAToa.  Moment  Is  that  wmporionee  which  a 
thing  has  fhim  the  power  In  itself  to  produce  effects, 
or  to  determine  Interests :  it  is  applicable,  thereft>re, 
only  to  such  things  as  are  connected  with  our  pros- 
perity or  happlneas :  wheu  used  without  any  adjunct, 
It  Implies  a  great  degree  of  importanee^  but  may  be 
uodlfled  In  various  ways;  as  a  thing  of  no  moment^ 
or  small  «aiii«iiX,  or  sreat  moment ;  but  we  cannot  say 
with  the  same  iMoprwty,  a  thing  of  small  weighty  and 
■till  less  a  tiling  of  great  weight :  it  Is  a  matter  of  no 
■uall  moment  for  every  one  to  citooee  that  course  of 
oonduct  which  win  stand  the  test  of  a  death-bed 
lefleciion ;  •  Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  wUI  find 
ihat  the  whole  teaour  of  his  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  siMiie  accident  of  no  apparent  siosMiit.'-" 
JonsoH. 


UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT,  IMMATE- 
RIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 
The  want  of  importonce,  of  coMiieraUeni  of  etgni- 
JUationj  and  of  matter  or  substance,  la  expressed  bv 
these  terms.  They  dlllbr  therefore  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives ;  but  they  are  so 
closely  allied  tlia:  they  may  be  employed  sometimes 
Indlfl^ntly.  Unimportant  regards  the  consequences 
of  our  actions :  It  Is  unimportant  whether  we  use  this 
or  that  word  in  cer«iin  cases;  *Nigno  and  Guerra 
made  no  discoveries  of  any  nspsTtaiue.*— RoaaaTsoR. 
fmeoneiderable  and  ineigni/ieaMt  respect  those  things 
which  may  attract  notice :  tlie  former  is  more  adapted 
to  the  grave  style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  thin^i ;  the  latter  is  a  familiar  term  which 
•cems  to  convey  a  contemptuous  meaning :  In  a  de- 
aeription  we  may  say  that  the  number,  the  shce.  the 
qaantity,  k,c.  is  incon»idorabU;  In  speaking  of  pei^ 
aons  we  may  say  they  are  ineigni/lcant  in  stature,  look, 
talent,  sutlon,  and  the  like ;  or  speaking  of  tbhigs,  an 
imeigni/UaMt  prodnction,  or  an  ineignifiecnt  word; 
•  That  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  natural  reason  is,  I  think,  no  ineoneiderable 
point  gained.*— South.  *  As  I  am  ineignifUaMt  to  the 
cooipany  In  publkk  places,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance.'— Addison,  /m- 
wMLerial  is  a  species  of  the  unimportant^  which  Is  ap- 
plied only  to  familiar  subjects ;  it  is  trnmaterial  whether 
we  fo  to-dav  or  to-morrow ;  It  is  immaimrial  wbetlier 
we  have  a  lew  or  many ;  *  If  In  the  judgement  of  Im- 
partial persons  the  arguments  be  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince an  unbiassed  mind,  It  Is  not  aiat«r>ai  whether 
every  wrangling  atheist  will  ait  down  contented  with 
them.'— SrxLLUMrLaBT. 

TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  FgTTY,  FRIVOLOUS) 
FUTILE. 
TriM»g%  triviai,  both  come  from  irtvticBi,  a  common 
■Aaee  of  reeort  where  three  roads  meet,  and  signify 
eoinnion ;  pettf  is  in  French  petit  little,  in  Latin  putue 
a  boy  or  minion,  and  the  Hebrew  *nfi  foolish ;  frivo- 
Imu,  In  Latin  /Vtwilw,  comes  In  all  probability  from 
fno  to  crumble  into  dust. signifying  reduced  to  nothing ; 
futile.  In  Latin  futiUe,  ttomfutio  to  pour  out,  slgniOei 
cast  away  —  — •"— 


AA  these  epithets  characterize  an  object  as  of  ntile 
or  no  value :  trifiing  and  trivial  differ  only  in  degree ; 
the  latter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value  than 
the  former.  What  is  trifling  Or  trivial  is  that  whicli 
does  not  require  any  consideration,  and  may  be  easily 
passed  over  as  forgotten :  trifiing  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  solid  reason  ;  tnvial  remarks  only  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  the  remarker ;  *  We  exceed 
the  ancients  in  doggerel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all 
the  trivial  arts  of  ridicule.'— Addisom.  What  is  petty 
is  beneath  our  consideration.  It  ought  to  be  disregarded 
and  held  cheap ;  it  would  be  a  peUy  consideration  for 
a  minister  of  state  to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a 
private fbmllv;  'There  Is  scarcely  any  man  without 
some  fiivouriie  trifle  which  be  values  above  greater 
attainments;  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suflfer  to  be  frustrated.''-JoBasoif. 
What  Is  frivolous  and  futile  is  disgraceful  for  any 
one  to  consider ;  the  former  In  relation  to  all  tlie  ob- 
jects of  our  pursuit  or  attachment,  the  latter  only  In 
regard  to  matters  of  reasoning :  dres«  is  a  frivolous 
occupation  when  It  forms  the  chief  business  of  a  ra- 
tional being ;'  It  is  an  endless  and  friuolous  pursuit 
to  act  by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds.'— Stsk  LB.  The  objections  of  freethinkers 
Sffainet  revealed  religion  are  as /vtils  aathey  are  mis- 
chievous ;  *  Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  critlclons  by  va- ' 
rious  hands  many  are  sure  to  be  /ultle.*— Cowraa. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMSY. 
The  siqterfieial  Is  that  which  lies  only  at  the  surfiwe* 
it  Is  therefore  by  Implication  the  same  as  the  shaliow^ 
which  has  nothing  underneath :  shaltow  being  a  variar 
tlon  of  hollow  or  empty.  Hence  a  person  may  be 
called  either  suverfieial  or  shallow,  to  indicate  that  he 
has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge ;  but  otherwise, 
enperfleiality  Is  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  thinking 
fhculQr,  and  shallowness  to  lis  extent.  Men  of  free 
sentiments  are  superficial  thinkers,  although  they  may 
not  have  understandings  more  shallow  than  others. 
Superficial  and  shallow  are  applicable  to  thlnp  as  well 
as  persons :  fiimsf  Is  applicable  to  things  only.  Flimsf 
most  probably  comes  from  flame,  that  is,  flamy,  showy, 
easilv  seen  through.  In  the  proper  sense,  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of  paint  or 
colour  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water  being 
ehaUow ;  of  cotton  or  cloth  being  fiimsf.  In  tlie  Ira- 
proper  sense,  a  survev  or  a  glance  may  be  smerfieiM 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  superficies  of  things ; 
'By  much  labour  we  acquire  a  superfeial  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  sensible  objects.*— BuAia.  A  conver- 
sation or  a  discourse  may  be  shallow,  which  does  not 
contain  a  body  of  sentiment ; 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 

Thy  shallow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin.— DaTDiM. 
A  work  or  performance  may  be  fiimsf  which  bas  no* 
thing  solid  in  it  to  engage  the  attention ; 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  oefiimsjf  lines.— Pora. 


SURFACE,  SUPERHCIES. 

Surface^  compounded  of  snr  for  evper  and  face,  is 
a  variation  of  the  Latin  term  superficies ;  and  yet  they 
have  acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  fbrmer  Is  the 
vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scientlflck  term:  of  course 
the  former  has  a  more  indefinite  and  general  applica- 
tion than  the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or  un- 
even, smooth  or  rough ;  but  the  mathematician  always 
conceives  of  a  plane  superfideeoik  which  be  founds  his 
operations.  They  are  empktyed  in  a  figurative  sense 
with  a  similar  distinction ; 

Errours  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow ; 

Be  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

DavDBir. 
'  Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciling 
mankind  to  their  present  state  fVequently  remind  na 
that  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  life.'— Johnsok. 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

To  erpUun  Is  to  make  plain;  expound,  fhun  the 

Latin  expono,  compounded  of  ez  and  pone,  signlfiei 

to  set  forth  In  detail ;  intervret.  In  Latin  interprets 

and  haerpreteSf  eompounded  of  mter  and  ptrtUf  thtt 
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L  Hngun  tongoef ,  ttgnlfiet  nterally  to  get  the 
/4  one  iBiiguiige  by  oieam  of  aooUier. 

To  explain  is  the  gcnerick  tenn,  the  reet  are  speciOck : 
to  expound  aod  interpret  are  each  modes  of  explaining. 
Single  wordi  or  Mniences  are  explained;  a  whole  work. 
or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  expounded ;  the  sense  of 
any  writing  or  symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  ts  the 
business  of  the  phiJologtst  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
words  by  a  suitable  deAiiltion ;  *  It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
have  connexion  with  a  people,  who  live  only  under 
positive,  arbitrary,  and  changtable  institutions;  and 
these  not  perfected,  nor  supplied,  nor  expUinedJ&f  any 
common  acknowledged  rule  of  moral  science.'— BcaKK. 
It  is  tlie  business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scripture ; 
*  One  meets  now  and  tlien  with  persons  who  are  ex- 
tremely learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cases.* 
^SraicLB.  It  is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on  stones,  or 
of  hieroglyphicks  on  buildings ;  '  It  does  not  appear 
that  among  the  Romans  any  man  grew  eminent  by  in- 
terpreting  another ;  and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent 
to  translate  for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fame.' 
— JoHNsoa. 

An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the  understanding, 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  obscurity ;  an  ex- 
poeition  is  an  ample  explanation,  In  which  minute 
particulaia  are  detailed,  and  the  connexion  of  events 
In  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  It  serves  to  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  tlie  attention :  both  the  explana- 
tion and  axpoeUion  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpretatien  Is 
more  arbitrary ;  it  often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving 
a  sense  to  things  which  they  have  not  previously  had  : 
bence  it  is  tliat  the  same  passans  in  authors  admit  of 
different  interpreiatiene,  according  to  the  cliaractor  or 
views  uf  tlie  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in  the  Bible  which 
•re  so  plain  and  iiosltive,  that  they  need  no  literal 
explanation:  but  lis  doctrines,  when  fUthfuliy 
pounded^  may  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  ana  i 
sciences  of  men ;  although  the  partial  interpretaUone 
of  illiterate  and  enthusiastick  men  are  more  apt  todia- 
giace  titan  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  confined  to  what 
Is  written  or  said,  they  are  employed  likewise  with 
regard  to  the  actions  of  men  ;  expoeition  is,  Imwever, 
used  only  with  regard  to  wriUngs.  The  major  part 
of  tiie  misunderstandings  and  animosities  which  arise 
•smug  m«>n,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
planation; it  is  the  characterlstick  of  good- nature  to 
interpret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  favourably 
OS  pnssible.  The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances;  the  inlerprete^ion  is  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  and  rational  ageuL  The  discovery  of 
m  pkit  or  secret  scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the  mys- 
terious and  strange  conduct  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  IL  According  to  an  olo  proverb, 
**  Silence  gives  consent  ;**  for  thus  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  inUrprei  It,  who  are  Interested  In  the  de- 


TO  MI3C0NBTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 
MiseonMtme  and  mieinterpret  signify  to  explain  in 
a  wrong  way ;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense  of  one's 
words  or  the  in*;;Ilcation  of  ooe*s  actions :  those  who 
Indulge  themselves  In  a  light  mode  of  speech  towards 
children  are  liable  to  be  tuieconetrued ;  a  too  great 
tendtTness  to  the  criminal  may  be  easily  misinterpreted 
Into  favour  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewise  be  employed  in  speaking 
of  language  in  general ;  but  the  former  respects  the 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into  our  native 
language ;  the  latter  respects  the  general  sense  which 
cme  nffixos  to  any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreiicn  language:  the  learners  of  a  language  will  un- 
avoidnbiy  mieeonetrue  It  at  times;  in  all  iancuoges 
there  are  ambiguous  expressions,  which  ar«  liable  to 
mieinterpretutiom.  JUeeenetruing  is  the  oonsequenoe 
of  ignorance ; 

In  ev*ry  act  and  turn  of  life  be  l^ls 

PublicK  calamities  or  housohoid  ills : 

The  Judge  corrupt,  the  long-depending  cause. 

And  doubiAil  Issue  of  miseonstmed  laws.-->PRioR. 
Misinterpretation  of  particular  words  are  oftener  the 
consequence  of  pr^ndice  and  voluntary  bliudness, 


particularly  Id  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  BeA^ 
tnres ;  '  Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a  wrong 
tiUftyrtlalien  on  the  virtues  of  othen.*— Adduob. 

DEPINITE,  POSITIVE. 

D^nitSy  In  Latin  dtfinituwt,  participle  of  d^aus, 
compounded  of  ds  and  Jlaxs,  signifies  that  which  Is 
bounded  by  a  line  or  limit ;  positive,  in  Latin  poet- 
ttvvs,  from  pons  to  place,  siguifles  that  which  is  pisced 
or  fixed. 

The  undostaoding  and  reasoning  powers  are  con- 
nected with  what  is  d^niu;  the  wlU  with  what  it 
positive.  A  d^its  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  a  posttive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  he  d^uite  la 
giving  Instructions,  and  to  be  positive  In  giving  com- 
mands. A  penon  who  is  definite  in  his  proceedings 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  ail  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  '  We  are  not  able  to  >udge  of  the  degree  of  odo- 
viction  which  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon  our 
own  thoughts,  but  as  It  Is  recorded  by  some  certain 
and  dejlniu  effect.*— Johnson.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  be  jM»*tt«cc,  hi 
order  to  enforce  obedience  ftom  the  self-willed  and 
contumaetous;  'Tlie  Earl  Rivers  being  now  la  bit 
own  opinkm  on  his  deatli-bed,  thought  It  his  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  among  his  other  natural  children, 
and  tlierefore  demanded  a  positive  account  of  him.'— 


DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  d^nitian  la  properly  a  spedea  of  axplmmatian. 
The  former  Is  used  scientifically,  the  tactor  on  ordinary 
oceastomi ;  the  former  is  confined  to  words,  the  latter 
is  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A  definition  Is  correct  or  precise;  m  oxplamaHsmlB 
general  or  ample. 

The  d^nition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent 
of  Its  sicniOcaUon ;  It  Is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  in  iba 
use  of  any  word ;  *  As  to  politeness,  many  have  at- 
tempted deJinitions  of  iL  I  believe  it  is  Itest  to  be 
known  by  description,  d^finitien  not  being  shte  toeooi- 
prise  It.*— Loan  Chatham.  Tlie  exwlanatian  of  a 
word  may  include  both  dejiniiisn  and  illusiratton :  ihs 
former  admits  of  no  more  words  tJian  will  inclode  ibc 
leading  features  in  the  meaning  of  any  terai ;  the  Isuer 
admits  of  an  uniluiited  scope  for  diffuseness  on  lbs 
part  of  the  explainer ;  >  If  yon  are  forced  to  desife 
further  Information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  do  It 
with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you  give.*-  ~ 
Chatbaii. 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUCIDATE. 

Explain,  v.  To  explain,  expound;  iUmwtrate^  In 
Latin  iUustratms,  particlfrie  of  iltmstro,  compounded 
of  the  Intensive  syllable  »n  and  lustra,  signtfei  to 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  surveyed  and  ei- 
amined;  elmeidate,  in  Latin  eiuddaisu,  panicipieof 
elucido,  from  lux  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth  into  the 
light. 

To  explmn  Is  simply  to  render  intelligible ;  to  ilins^ 
trots  and  eiueidats  are  to  give  additional  cicamem: 
every  thing  requires  to  be  explainod  to  one  who  Is 
ignorant  or  It ;  but  the  best  informed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  illustr^sd,  and  obscure  suh- 
Jects  elueidated.  We  alwavs  explain  when  we  lUw 
trate  or  elueidate,  and  we  always  eiueidats  when  we 
illustrate,  but  not  vies  versd. 

We  explain  by  reducing  compounds  to  slmplen,  and 
generals  to  partieulars ;  '  I  know  I  meant  just  what 
you  explain:  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meanlag 
so  well  as  you.'— Pops.  We  iUnstraU  by  memwoT 
examples,  similes,  and  allegorical  figures ;  '  It  is  in- 
deed the  same  system  as  mine,  but  Ulustraied  with  a 
ray  of  your  own.*— Popk.  We  elueidate  by  coauum- 
tarlea,  or  the  statement  of  Ihcts ;  *  If  our  ivU|iioiis 
tenets  should  ever  want  a  rhrther  olmsidatian^  we  shaB 
not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  them.*- Btntan.  Woida 
are  the  common  subject  of  explanatism;  moral  iruita 
require  illustration ;  poetical  allusions  and  dark  pM- 
sages  in  writers  require  elucidation.  All  explanatim» 
given  to  children  should  consist  of  as  few  words  aapc» 
Bible,  so  long  as  they  are  suiBcieaily  apUolL 
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EXPLANATOKT,  EXPLICIT^  EXPRESS. 

BxpUnaiory  tigniflea  containing  or  beionglng  to  ex- 
wUauaion  («.  To  explain);  explteit,  io  Latin  *xfli- 
—lu$^  fmin  explico  to  unfold,  signifies  unftitded  or  laid 
open :  expre^g,  In  Laiiu  expressing  signifies  Uie  MUQe 
as  expressed  or  delivered  in  specilidc  terms. 

TIte  explanatory  is  tlial  wliicli  is  superadded  to  clear 
up  difficuiiles  or  obscurities.  A  letter  is  explanatory 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  something  preceding, 
In  Ueu  of  any  thing  new ;  '  An  explanatory  law  stops 
the  current  of  a  precedent  statute,  nor  does  either  of 
them  admit  extension  afterwards.'— Bacon.  The  ex- 
plieit  is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every  difficulty; 
in  explicit  letter,  therefoie,  wilt  leave  nothing  that 
requires  explanation; '  Since  the  revolution  the  bounds 
of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the 
prhKiple«  of  government  more  thoroughly  exaoilned 
and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  more 
explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provisions,  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  English  history.*— Blacxstonb. 
The  explieU  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ;  the  express 
requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A  person  ought  to 
be  explicit  when  he  enters  into  on  engagement;  he 
ought  to  be  express  when  he  gives  commands,  or  con- 
veys his  wishes ;  *  I  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  you  by  the  hands'  of  Lucius  Aruntlns, 
though  it  was  much  too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe 
a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  express  desire  I 
■bottid  destroy  it,  and  I  have  compiled  accordingly.'— 
Mblmoth  iLsttsrs  of  Cicero). 

TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

Expestnlats^  from  postnU  to  demand,  slgnifles  to 

demand  reasons  for  a  thing ;  remanstratey  from  mon- 

slra  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a  thing. 

We  expostulau  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  we  remon- 

gtrate  in  a  tone  of  complaint.    He  who  expostulates 

ain 


, B  a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard ;  he  who  r«- 

wumstraus  presenu  his  case,  and  requests  to  be  heard. 
Mxpostulation  may  often  be  the  precursor  of  violence: 
rsmonstranee  mostly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation :  he  who  admits  of  expostulation  from 
an  Inferiour  undermines  his  own  authoritv ;  he  who  Is 
deaf  to  the  remoustroHccs  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  In 
folly :  the  expostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
■onal  interest ;  the  remorulrance  may  as  often  be  made 
on  matters  of  propriety.  The  S(^yUiiaii  ambassadore 
a^ostuUUed  with  Alexander  against  bis  invasion  of 
theiccountry ;  King  Richard  sxpostulaUd  with  Wat 
Tjler  on  the  subject  of  his  insurrection ;  •  With  the 
bypocriie  it  Is  not  my  business  at  present  to  expos- 
tulau.*—Joanaon,  ArUbanes  reuwnstrated  with 
Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  projected  invasion ;  '  I  have 
been  but  a  little  lime  conversant  with  the  world,  vet 
I  have  had  already  nrequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  lUtle  efficacy  of  rsmanstranca  and  complaint.'— 

JOUHSOII. 

TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 
{7tt<r,  (torn  out,  signifies  to  put  out ;  that  is,  to  send 
Ibrth  a  sound :  tills  therefore  is  a  more  general  tenn 
than  speak,  which  is  to  uttsr  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  uUer  a  groan ;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that 
which  Is  Intended  to  serve  as  words.  To  speak  there- 
fore is  only  a  species  of  uttsrance;  a  dumb  man  has 
Mttsranes,  but  not  speock; 

At  each  word  that  my  destruction  aUsr'd 
My  heart  recoiled.— Otwat. 
Wbat  yon  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend, 
But  words  once  spoke,  can  never  be  recall'd. 

'    Wallbb. 

JlrHcuUu  and  pronoumes  are  modes  of  speaking: 
to  articulaU^  from  artieuloM  a  Joint,  Is  to  preueumee 
flistlDcily  the  letters  or  syllables  of  words ;  which  Is 
tbe  first  effort  of  a  child  beginning  to  speak.  It  Is 
of  f real  imponanee  to  mtlte  a  cblld  articuUie  every 
letter  when  he  first  begine  to  s|M»ik  or  read.  To  pro- 
nounce, from  the  Latin  pronwneio  to  speak  out  loud,  Is 
B  formal  mode  of  speaking. 

A  eb*ld  most  first  mrticulaU  the  letters  and  the  syi. 
iBbles,  then  be  pronsuness  or  sets  forth  the  whole 
"  'i  to  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to  be  un. 
*  Tba  loroieBU  of  diaeaae  can  sometiiiMa 


only  be  aignifled  by  gyoaos  or  sobf,  or  tasrljciilatt 
ejacuIatlons.*^JoHiisoN.  '  Speak  tbe  speech,  I  pray 
you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you.'— SHAXsricARB. 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DISCOURSE. 

Speak,  In  Saxon  «p«eam,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  German  spreeken  to  npeak,  and  brecken  to  break, 
the  Latin  preear  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  yy2  '•  ^olk 
is  but  a  variation  of  Ull;  converse,  «« Conversation; 
discourse,  In  Latin  diseursus,  expresses  properly  an 
examining  or  deliberating  upon 

The  idea  of  communicating  with,  or  communicating 
to,  another,  by  means  of  signs,  is  common  In  the  sig- 
nification of  all  these  terms :  to  speak  is  an  indefinite 
term,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  the  action ;  w« 
may  speak  only  one  word  or  many ;  but  we  Ul^  for  a 
continuance:  we  «p0aA  from  various  motives;  we  talk 
for  pleasure ;  we  converse  for  improvement  or  Intel- 
lectual gratification:  we  s^m*  wiUi  or  to  a  person, 
we  talk  commonly  to  others ;  we  ctfiiver«e  witli  others. 
Speaking  a  language  is  quite  distinct  from  writing; 
publicfc  speaking  has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  car^,  but  particularly  under  popular  govemmenu; 
'Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thoughts.'- 
SooTB.  Talking  is  mostly  tbe  pastime  of  the  Idto 
and  the  empty;  Uiose  who  tiiink  least  talk  most; 
*  Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal : 
for  he  that  talketA  what  be  knoweth,  will  also  talk 
wbat  he  knoweth  not.*— Bacoh.  Conversation  Is  the 
rational  employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  a« 
interchange  of  sentiment  to  purify  tbe  affeeiiona,  Bn4 
improve  the  understanding ; 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  friend, 

Converse  with  Adam.— Milton. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  together;  talk  ami 
discourse  may  be  tbe  act  of  one  addressing  himself  U. 
others:  conversation  loses  Its  value  when  it  ceases  t9 
be  general;  talk  has  seldom  any  value  but  what  t}jp 
taw«r  attaches  to  it;  the  discourse  derives  its  vaiue 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  characKr 
of  the  speaker:  conversation  Is  adapted  for  miiej 
companies ;  children  talk  to  their  parents,  or  to  thti/ 
companions;  parents  and  teachers  diseoursa  wiUl 
young  people  on  moral  duties; 

Let  thy  diseeurse  be  such,  that  thou  mayst  give 

Profit  to  othera,  or  from  them  receive.— Dbmham. 

TO  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 

BahhU,  In  French  hahiller,  probably  receives  lis  orl 
gin  from  the  tower  of  Bahel,  when  the  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other ;  ckatter,  chat,  is  in  French  caauet.  Low 
German  totem,  High  German  ecknaltsm,  Latin  bla- 
tera,  Hebrew  bata;  prattle,  prate,  in  Low  Germaa 
praten,  is  probably  connected  with  the  Greek  ^^  to 
leak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  superfinous  or  improper  use 
of  speech :  baibble  and  ckatter  are  onomatopcSas  drawn 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking ;  babbling  denotes 
rapidity  of  speech  which  renders  it  unintelligible; 
benoe  the  term  Is  applied  to  all  who  make  use  of  many 
words  to  no  purpose;  *To  stand  up  and  babble  \o^ 
crowd  in  an  ale-house,  till  silence  is  commanded  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can  taint 
tbe  human  mlnd.'*-HAwnswoRTH.  Ckatter  Is  aa 
imitation  of  the  noise  of  speech  property  applied  to 
magpies  or  parrots,  and  figuratlvelv  to  a  corresponding 
vicious  mode  of  speech  in  human  beinp; 

Some  birds  there  are  wbo,  prone  to  noise, 

Are  hir'd  to  sllenee  wisdom's  voice ; 

And.skilI'd  U> ckatter  out  tiie  hour, 

Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power.— Moorb. 

The  vice  of  babbling  is  most  commonly  attached  lo 
men,  that  of  ckattering  to  women ;  the  babbler  talki 
much  to  Impress  others  with  his  self-importance;  the 
chatterer  is  actuated  by  self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to 
display  her  volubility :  the  former  cares  not  whether 
he  Is  understood ;  the  latter  cares  nol  If  she  be  but 

Ckaitering  Is  harmless,  If  not  respectable :  the  w»«. 
ter*8  fireside  invites  Bii|hboan  to  assemble  and  ctat 
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KWKf  many  an  hour  which  might  otbemiie  hang 
heavy  oa  hand,  or  be  spent  less  Inoffensively  ; 
Someiimea  I  dress,  with  women  sit. 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit.— Grksh. 
Chatting  is  the  practice  of  adults ;  ^atUimgand  prat- 
ing that  of  children ;  the  one  innocently,  the  other  im- 
pertiiienUy :  the  prattling  of  babes  has  an  Interest  for 
every  feeling  mind,  but  ?br  parents  it  Is  ona  of  their 
highest  enjoyments; 
Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  throogboat 
The  silir  ning  regions ;  while  by  stronger  charma 
Than  Circe  e^er  or  fell  Medea  brew'd, 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  praUU  to  its  banka 
Lies  all  bestiird.— AKMBTRona. 
Prating  Is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  childish 
assumption:  a  pr<UU«r  has  all  the  unaffected  gayetyof 
an  uncontaniilnated  mind ;  a  prater  is  forward)  obcru- 
Blve.,aDdrldiculoua; 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state; 

Magpies  were  never  known  to  |»raCs.— Moons. 

TALKATIVE,  LOaUACIOUS,  GARRULOUS. 

Talkative  impliea  ready  or  grone  to  talk  (v.  TV 
tpeak) ;  laqnaciout^  from  hquor  to  speak  or  talk,  has 
tne  same  original  meaning;  garmloutt  in  Latin  gar^ 
mhUy  from  garrio  to  blab,  signifies  prone  to  tell  or 
make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  dUfer  principally  in  the 
degree.  To  talk  is  allowable  and  consequently  It  la 
not  altogether  so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talk- 
ative :  but  loquaeitf,  which  implies  always  an  Immo- 
derate propensity  to  talk.  Is  always  bad,  whether 
springing  from  affectation  or  an  idle  temp^:  and  gar- 
rvjttw,  which  arises  ftom  the  ezceasive  desire  of  com- 
municating,  is  a  lUling  that  is  pardonable  only  In  the 
aged,  who  have  generally  much  to  tell ;  *  Every  ab- 
■urdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  It;  for  errour  la 
'always  talkative.*— GoLDBum, 

Thersltes  only  clamour'd  in  the  throng, 

Laquaciamaf  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue.— Popb. 

Pieaa*d  with  that  social,  sweet  garruUtv^ 
:t'ran*e  Bole  delight. 


The  poor  disbanded  vet'r 


SoMaKVllXB. 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTER. 
ABLE,  INEXPRESSIBLE. 

VnapeakabU  and  tn^akte,  firom  the  Latin  for  to 
■peak,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning;  but  am. 
epeakabU  is  said  of  objects  in  general,  particularly  of 
toat  which  is  above  human  conception,  and  surpasses 
the  power  of  language  to  describe ;  aa  the  nnneak- 
9hU  goodness  of  God ;  *  The  vast  difference  of  God's 
nature  f^om  ours  makes  the  difference  between  them  so 
mupeakablf  great.'— Sotrm.  Ineffable  Is  said  of  such 
ol^ecls  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  adequate 
fbroe,  as  the  in^ahle  sweetness  of  a  person's  look : 
'The  influences  of  the  Divine  nsture  enliven  the  mind 
with  ineff^U  Joy.*— South.  UnvUer^U  and  inex- 
preaeibU  are  extended  In  their  signiflcatlon  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  fh>m  one  behig  to 
another;  thus  grief  is  nnnitarable  which  it  Is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  safferer  by  anr  aonnda  to  bring 
'       fi  to  the  feelings  of  another;  grief  Is  inex^reeeibU 


which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  wonis,  or  any 
signs.  Unutterable  Is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  l» 
dividual  who  wishes  to  give  utterance;  inexpreeeible 
may  be  said  of  that  which  Is  to  be  ezpreased  concern- 
ing  others :  our  own  pains  are  lamiterable ;  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  person's  countenance  is  inexpresaibU  ; 
Nature  breeds, 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  •m«tt«ra&l«.— Milton. 
The  evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptatkm  is  in- 
tolerable and  tius^resnMs.'— SouTB. 

CONVEESATION^IALOGUE,  CONFERENCE, 

CamoeraaUan  denotes  the  act  of  holding  eauvene; 
UaUgney  in  French  dialogue^  Latin  dialagtu,  Greek 
JidXevof,  compounded  of  Sid  and  A^o;,  signifies  a 
•peech  between  two;  e^/tfamce,  fhun  the  Latin  con 


and  fere  to  put  together,  algnMes  eonsahing  togefber 
on  subjects ;  calUquf^  in  Latin  coilafusios,  from  col  or 
con  and  bqnor  to  speak,  aignUies  the  act  of  talking  to- 
gether. 

A  aenveraation  is  always  something  actnally  heM 
between  two  or  more  persons;  a  dialogue  la  mostly 
flctltiotts,  and  written  aa  If  spoken :  any  number  oir 
persons  may  take  part  In  a  convereation ;  but  a  dia- 
logua  always  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are  ex- 
pressly ennged :  a  eonveraaiion  may  be  desultory,  in 
which  each  takes  his  part  at  pleasure;  a  dialogue  is 
formal,  la  which  there  will  always  be  reply  and  re- 
joinder: a  conoereation  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  which  are  addressed  personally  10 
the  individual  present ;  a  dialogue  must  always  coniil 
of  expresa  words ;  a  prince  holds  frequent  eomvaraa 
tiona  with  his  ministers  on  aflkirs  of  state ;  *  I  find  so 
much  Arablck  and  Persian  to  read,  that  all  my  Itisnre  in 
a  morning  is  hardly  sofficieot  for  a  thousandth  put  of 
the  reading  that  wouM  be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  I 
wish  to  be  a  match  in  eonvereation  With  the  learned 
natives  whom  I  happen  to  meet'— 8»  Wm.  Jons. 
Cicero  wrote  dialoguea  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  lal»  writers  have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  ni 
a  vehicle  for  conveying  their  sentiments;  ^Aurens  * 
is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  1 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  Oiyden's  plays.  The  per^ 
sonages  are  Imperial,  but  the  dialague  is  oAen  c* 
tick,  and  therefore  suaoeptlble  of  sentiments  ncoi 
dated  to  familiar  incidents.'— Johnsok.  A  eoi^ermu 
is  a  species  of  eanveraation ;  a  eoUofuf  is  a  species  of 
dialogue :  a  convereation  is  indefinite  as  lo  the  sub' 
or  the  parties  engaged  In  it:  a  eoitfaraata  is  < 
to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of  persons :  a 
convareation  is  mostly  occasional;  a  eomfervne*  is 
always  specifically  appointed :  aeonveraationismoaef 
on  indiflerent  matters;  a  conference  Is  mostly  on  na- 
tional or  publick  concerns,  ftlen  hold  a  eauvereation  as 
fVienda ;  they  hold  a  conference  aa  mlnistan  of  stale; 
*  The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  aboundi 
with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  snitaUe 
to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.*— Annieon. 

The  dialogue  naturally  limita  the  number  to  tw»; 
the  eollofup  is  indefinite  as  to  number:  there  may  be 
dialoguea  tnerefore  which  are  not  coUofuiea ;  but  every 
coUoovg  may  be  denominated  a  dialogue ;  *  The  close 
of  this  diTiiie  coUoguy  (between  the  Father  and  the 
Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Angels  that  follow,  are  woa 
derfully  beautiful  and  poeticaL'— Anmson. 


ANSWER,  REPLY,  REJOINDER,  RESPONSE. 

^nawar^  In  Saxon  amdavaren  and  eorm,  Goth,  award 
amdward^  German  antwort,  compounded  of  ant  or  anit 
against,  and  wert  a  word,  signifies  a  word  used  agaimt 
or  in  return  for  another;  r^tg  comes  from  the  French 
repUguer^  Latin  r^lieo  to  unfold,  signifying  to  unfold  or 
enlane  upon  by  way  of  explanation ;  rejoin  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  jot's,  signifying  to  Join  or  add  in  re- 
turn; reapamaa,  In  Latin  rtaponeue,  participle  of  rs- 
SpandM,  compounded  of  re  and  apondaa,  signifies  to 
eclare  or  give  a  sanction  to  in  retom. 

Under  an  these  terms  is  Included  the  Idea  of  osiiw 
words  in  return  for  other  words.  An  amaum-  Is  given 
to  a  question ;  a  reply  Is  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  re- 
joinder is  made  to  a  reply ;  a  reeponse  is  made  la  ac- 
cordance with  the  words  of  another. 

One  antwere  either  fbr  the  purpose  of  Mlftrti^mftB 
assent,  information,  or  contradiction ; 

The  blackbird  whistles  (him  the  thorny  brake, 

The  mellow  bulfinch  anewera  from  the  grove. 

THomox. 
We  always  rmly^  or  rtjoin^  in  order  to  explain  or  caa- 
Aile;  *  He  again  took  sometime  to  consider,  and  civilly 
rapUad,  •' I  do."— "If  yon  do  asrae  with  me,"  rmaimi 
I,  "la  acknowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me  If  you  will 
concur  in  promoting  the  cure."  *— Cnii  nsai^im.    Jt#- 


apanaea  are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  e , 

and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  oracolar  anawera  by  w^ 
of  infonnation ;  '  Laoedaroon,  alwaya  dispooed  to  too- 
trot  the  growing  eonaequence  of  her  nelghboun,  and 
sensible  of  the  bad  policy  of  her  late  mensuica,  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  fblly  of  expellliig  Hippies  nn  Che 
forged  reaponaea  of  the  Pythta.*— CuMncKLAXD.  It  Is 
hnpoUto  not  to  sa#iwr  when  we  are  addressed:  argv- 
~  by  the  aiMffaate  r^itss  and 
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r^uhtdtrt  of  two  pirtiM:  batsoeh  afsumenta  leldoin 
tend  to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  society :  Uie 
tetpomat  la  the  Ittargy  are  pecoliarly  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  atteotlon  of  those  who  take  a  part  in  the 
devotion. 

An  antwer  may  be  either  spoken  or  written ;  reply 
and  Ttjoindtr  are  used  in  personal  discourse  only ;  a 
r99p«n»e  may  be  said  or  sung. 

KETORT,  BfiPAETEE. 
A«Cart,  from  re  and  Ur^mn  to  twist  or  tarn  back,  to 
reooUi  is  an  ill-natured  reply :  repartee,  ftom  the  word 
^art,  signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking  one*8  own 
part.  The  rttcrt  is  always  in  answer  to  a  censure,  ob- 
jection, or  argument  asainst  a  thing,  for  which  one  re- 
turaa  a  like  censure ;  *  Those  who  nave  so  vehemently 
urged  the  dangers  of  an  active  life,  have  made  use  of 
arguments  that  may  be  retorUd  upon  themselves.'— 
JoHXBQii.  The  repvrtM  is  commonly  in  answer  to  the 
wit  of  another,  wliera  one  returns  wit  for  wit ;  *  Henry 
IV.  of  France  would  never  be  transportedbCTondhlm- 
•elf  with  choier,  but  ha  wouki  pass  by  any  thing  with 
aome  reperiae.*— HowaiA.  In  the  acrimony  of  dis- 
pates  it  is  common  to  hear  retort  upon  retor£  lb  an  end- 
leas  extent ;  the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  somedmes 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  repartu  of  those  who 
tolM  a  part  In  it.  There  is  nothing  wanting  in  order  to 
make  a  retvrt^  but  the  disposition  to  aggravate  on«  with 
whom  we  are  offended ;  ttoa  talent  for  r^ortee  Is  alto- 
gelber  a  natural  endowment  which  does  not  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  will  of  the  individual. 


FACETIOUS,  C0NVES8ABLE,  PLEASANT, 

JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 
All  these  epithets  designate  that  companionable  qua- 
lity which  consists  in  liveliness  of  Upeech.  Fueiiou*^ 
in  Latin  /oceCae,  may  probably  come  fVom  for  to 
apeak,  denoting  the  vermaiity  with  which  a  penon 
maltOB  use  of  his  words ;  umvrtahle  is  literally  able  to 
bold  a  conversation ;  plia^ant  (o.  Agreeable)  riantfies 
making  ourielves  plea$ant  with  others,  or  them  pleased 
with  us;  jocular  J  after  the  manner  of  9.  joke;  jocote^ 
using  or  having  joke*, 

Faeetious  may  be  employed  either  for  writing  or 
eonveroation;  the  rest  only  in  conversation:  the  faee- 
tious man  deals  In  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may 
excite  laughter;  *I  have  written  nothing  since  I  pub- 
lished, except  a  certain  faeetious  history  of  John 
GUpin.' — Cowpsa.  A  eonversable  man  may  instruct 
as  well  OS  amuse ; 

But  here  my  lady  will  object. 
Your  Interrals  of  time  to  spend, 
With  so  eonversahls  a  fViend, 
It  would  not  signify  a  pin 
Whatever  climate  you  were  in.— Swirr. 
The  pleoaoiit  man  says  every  tMng  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner; his  pleasantTf  even  on  the  oioet  delicate  subject 
is  without  offence ;  '  Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the 
multitude ;  his  pleasantries  are  coarse  and  impolite.*— 
WAaTON.    The  person  speaking  is  jocose,'  the  thing 
aoid,  or  the  manner  of  saying  It,  is  jocular:  it  is  not 
for  one  to  be  always  jocose^  although  sometimes  one 
may  assume  a  jocular  air  when  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  be  serious ; 

Thus  Venus  sports, 
When,  cruelly  jocose^ 
She  ties  the  fktal  noose, 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokea.— Caasoa. 
*  Pope  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with  ser- 
vants or  Inferiours.* — Johnsok.    A  man  is  faeetieus 
ffon  humour ;  be  is  eomersable  by  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  he  indutees  hlnnelf  in  occasional  pleasantrf^  or 
allowa  himself  to  be  jocose^  In  order  to  enliven  conver- 
satkw ;  a  useful  bint  is  scxnetlmes  conveyed  in  jocuIot 


All  tbeoe  terms  denote  a  set  form  of  words  directfd 
or  supposed  to  be  directed  to  some  person :  an  address 
in  thb  sense  is  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  really 
spoken  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  '  When  Louie  of  France 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy,  the  addresses  to  him 
at  that  time  were  full  of  bis  fortitude.'— Hreass.  A 
speech  is  in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a  formal 
manner  to  one  penon  or  more ;  <  Every  clrcunistance 
in  their  speeches  and  actions  is  With  Justice  and  deli- 
cacy adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.*— Ad- 
nisoM  es  MiltoH.  An  haranno  is  a  noisy,  tumultuous 
speech  addressed  to  many ;  'There  is  scarcely  a  city  hi 
Great  Britain  but  has  one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  it 
into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market  days  harangues 
tlie  good  people  of  the  place  with  aphorisms  and  re- 
cipes.'—PaAaca  <m  Quacks,  An  oration  is  a  solemn 
speech  for  any  purpose ;  '  How  cold  and  unaffecUng  th* 
best  oration  In  the  world  would  be  without  the  proper 
ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,  there  are  two  remark- 
able instances  in  the  case  of  Ligarius  and  that  of  Milo.* 
— «winf. 

JIddresses  are  frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by 
publick  bodies.  Speeehee  in  Pariiament,  like  harangues 
at  electtons,  are  ohen  little  better  than  the  crude  effu- 
sions of  party  spirit.  The  orations  of  Demosthenea 
and  Cicero,  which  have  been  so  Justly  admired,  re- 
ceived a  polish  from  the  correct! iic  hand  of  their 
authors,  before  they  were  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lick. 

^addresses  of  thanks  are  oocaokmally  presented  to 
persons  in  high  stations  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
express  a  sense  of  their  merits.  It  Is  customary  for  the 
King  to  deliver  t^eeches  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
at  tlielr  opening.  In  all  popular  governments  there  is  a 
set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of  making  harangues 
to  the  populace,  in  order  to  render  them  dissatisfied  with 
the  men  in  power.  Funeral  orations  ore  commonly 
spoken  over  the  grave*. 


ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARAK6UE,  ORATION. 
Address t  e.  To  address ;  speech,  from  speak,  signifies 
die  thing  spoken ;  harangue  probably  comes  ftom  ara 
an  alUr,  where  harangues  used  to  be  delivered ;  era- 
iwn,  from  the  Latin  mv  to  beg  or  entreat,  signifies  that 
wkicli  is  sold  by  way  of  entreaty. 


TO  ACCO^  SALUTE,  ADDRESa 
Accost,  in  French  oeeoeter,  is  compounded  of  oe  or  ad, 
and  the  Latin  casta  a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to  come  by 
tlie  side  of  a  person ;  salute^  in  Latin  saluto,  from 
salus  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  speed ;  addrees.  In 
French  addresser^  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dresser, 
fh>m  the  Latin  dtrext,  preterit  of  dirigo  to  direct  or 
applv,  signifying  to  direct  one's  discourse  to  a  person. 
We  accost  a  stranger  whom  we  casually  meet  by  the 
way ;  we  salute  our  friends  on  meeting  them ;  we  ad- 
dress indifferent  persons  in  company.  Curiosity  or  con- 
venience prompt  men  to  accost;  'When  ^neas  is 
sentby  Vlifil  to  the  shades,  he  meets  Dido,  the  aueen  of 
Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy  hod  hurried  to  the  grove; 
he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  oiul  excuses,  but  the 
lady  turns  away  like  AJax  in  mute  diadain.'-*JoH]f- 
soN.  Good-will  or  intimacy  prompt  men  to  salute 
others;  business  or  social  communication  lead  men  to 
address  each  other,  ^ude  people  accost  every  one 
whom  they  meet ;  Atmiliar  people  saluU  those  with 
whom  they  are  barely  acquainted;  impertinent  people 
address  those  with  whom  they  hove  no  business ;  '  I 
was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  salutatiaeu, 
and  returned  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and 
improprietv.'— Johnsok.  *  I  still  continued  to  stand  ta 
the  way,  having  scarcely  strength  to  walk  farther, 
when  another  soon  addressed  me  in  tlie  same  manner.' 

— JOBHSON. 

We  must  accost  by  speaking ;  but  we  may  saluU  bv 
signs  OS  well  as  words ;  and  address  by  writing  as  well 
as  by  speaking. 


SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

SaluU  and  sal«ta<»9fi,(Vomtfae  Latin  salus,  signifies 
literally  wishing  health  to  a  person;  greeting  camm 
(torn  the  German  grUson  to  kiss  or  salute. 

;Salif(e  respecutbe  thing,  and  salutation  the  person 
giving  the  saints;  a  salute  may  consist  either  of  a 
word  or  an  action ;  *  Strabo  tells  us  be  saw  the  suiiie 
of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  the  poets,  saluted  the 
morning  sun,  every  day,  at  its  first  rung,  with  an  bar 
monlous  sound.*— PaiDSAUx.  Halutatsons  pass  fmm 
one  friend  to  another ;  *  Joeephus  mokes  mention  of  a 
M onoken  who  hod  the  spirit  of  profdiecy,  ond  onid 
time  meeting  with  Herod  among  his  scbool-ffUowi 
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gritted  htm  with  this  9ahaatkm,  "  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jew*.**  *-4»iuDBAUZ.  The  BolnU  may  be  either  direct 
or  Indlraei;  the  *alutati»m,  is  always  direct  and  per- 
■onai:  guna  are  fired  by  way  of  a  ttdnta;  bows  are 

even  in  the  way  of  a  talutation ;  frnting  is  a  fami- 
IT  kind  of  Btdutatimy  which  may  lie  given  vocally  or 
lA  wriiiog; 

Not  only  thoee  T  nam*d  I  there  shall  ^rcct, 
But  my  owo  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet 

DsmuiK. 

ELOCUTION,  ELOaUENCE,  ORATOEY, 
aU]:;i\)&iCK. 

SUcutwik  and  Oofumf  are  derived  from  the  aame 
Latin  verb  e{«f  mt  to  speak  out ;  oratory,  ftom  ere  to 
Implore,  stguifiee  the  art  of  making  a  set  speech. 

El^cMiwn  consists  in  the  manner  of  delivery ;  ele- 
muance  in  the  matter  that  is  delivered.  We  emptoy 
lUadin  in  repeating  the  words  of  another;  we  em- 
pk>y  tUMMce  to  express  our  own  thoughts  and  feeh 
tnp.  hoeuti^m  is  requisite  for  an  aeiof ;  Oofumu 
fori  speaker, 

Soft  tUcutum  does  thy  style  renown, 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  _ 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.— DaTDSH. 
Athene  or  free  Rome,  where  dofumu 
FkNirish'd,  since  mule.— BIiltoii. 

WAoquemu  lies  in  the  person ;  it  Is  a  natural  gift: 
0rmiory  lies  In  the  mode  of  expression ;  it  Is  an  acquired 
art;  *  As  harah  and  ihtigular  sounds  are  not  harmony, 
so  neither  Is  banging  a  cushion  orotery.*— Bwirr. 
Rketerick.  from  M#  to  speak,  is  properly  the  theory  of 
ths « tirt  of  which  orofery  i«  the  practice.  But  the  term 
HieirHck  may  be  soraeitmes  employed  in  an  improper 
•en^c  for  the  display  of  orotery  or  selentMIck  speaking. 
EUnitHce  speaks  one*B  own  feelings ;  it  comes  from 
the  **eart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  oratory  is  an  iral- 
Uilvf  art ;  it  describes  what  is  felt  by  another.  Rke- 
Urit  k  is  the  affectation  of  oratanf ;  '  Be  but  A  person 
la  credit  with  the  roulUmde,  he  shall  be  aWe  to  make 
poptf'nr  rambling  stuff  paai  for  high  rkeUriek  and 
moving  preaching.*— 80DTH.  ^       - 

An  afflicted  parent,  who  pleads  ibr  the  restoration  of 
her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her,  will  exert  her 
tUquemtti  a  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  trtUiy ;  vulgar  par- 
tisans are  full  of  rietortdl. 

EUqmntee  often  consists  in  a  look  or  an  action ; 
•rotory  must  always  be  accompanied  with  language. 
There  is  a  dumb  eUquenee  which  is  not  denied  even 
10  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the 
Aidied  graces  of  speech  and  action  employwl  by  the 
rotor; 

His  infknt  aoftnesa  pleads  a  mlMer  doom, 

And  speaks  with  aU  the  stsfiMnca  of  teara^Hsios. 

Between  eloqu«nc$  and  oraUfry  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  former  can 
never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it  always 
speaks  buth :  the  latter  will  as  easily  wrve  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  The  political  partisan, 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  lan- 
guage and  artful  periods,  may  often  have  aratonf 
enough  to  excite  dteatlsfaetion  against  the  govern- 
ment, without  having  tUpisiue  to  describe  what  he 
iMlly  feels. 

EPPUSION,  EJACULATION. 
EffuMion  signifies  the  thing  poured  oat,  and  ^aen^ 
latin,  the  thing  ejaculated  or  thrown  out,  both  indi- 
cating a  species  of  verbal  expreerion ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  In  wriUng,  the  latter  only  by  utter- 
•aee.  The  t^tion  is  not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as 
the  ^octtia^ton ;  the  gaculation  Is  not  so  ample  or  dif- 
flise  as  the  efuiion  ;  efmtion  is  seMoro  taken  in  a  good' 
aense ;  m  scutotten  rarely  otherwise.  A  n  efution  com- 
monly flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncorrected 
bf  the  Judgement;  it  Is  therefore  in  general  not  only 
Incoherent,  but  extravagant  and  senseless:  an  ^aeu- 
Utian  is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but 
never  without  reference  to  some  particular  circum- 
Btanoe.  Bnthnsiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  tftuivM ; 
Motrtte  slonara  wfll  ofln  ezprea  their  panitanca  Ia 


pkNie  Moea  JatfsM ;  •  Bnlo'ifeii  oniniaton 
selves  In  nothing  bat  the  oeieniatjon  of  th 


their  < 
temporary  ^fn/toas.'— 6ocT«.  *AI1  whkh  pnyem 
of  our  Saviour's  and  others  of  like  brevity  are  inpariy 
such  as  we  call  gaadatiaus.* — Sotrra. 

WORD.  TERM,  EXPRESSION. 
•  Word  Is  here  the  generick  term ;  the  other  two  arc 
spedflck.  Every  term  and  exfrttsion  Is  a  vwrd;  but 
every  »ord  is  not  denomfaiated  a  Unm  or  exyreaaiam. 
Language  coneisis  of  words;  they  are  the  coaoeaed 
sounds  wlilch  serve  for  the  communication  of  tbougte. 
Tars^  ft«m  torfsniKS  a  boundary,  signUlea  any  word 
that  bos  a  spectflek  or  limited  meaning ;  eifreonm 
(«.  To  express)  signlfles  any  word  which  ctmveym  a 
forcible  meaning.  Usage  determines  words ;  weieatt 
fixes  tsrwu;  esnttamit  provides  e^rcsoMmo.  The 
purity  of  a  style  depends  on  the  choice  of  words;  the 
'  on  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his 
r  the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  tlia  aptitude 


ihe  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  I 
of  hiaM^TMnsna. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  the  natare  of  werdls  ;  tbt 
pMkMopher  weighs  the  value  of  sclentUfek  Urwu  ;  the 
rhetorician  estimates  the  force  of  osproooioms.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  wordo  since  the  revo- 
lulion ;  torsw  of  art  admit  of  no  change  after  the  s' 
ficatlon  Is  flilly  defined ;  oxfrtooion*  vary  acco 
to  the  connexloa  in  which  they  are  Introduced ; 
As  all  words  In  few  letters  live, 
Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  give.— Cowlst. 
■  The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down  to  the 
literal  sisniflcalion  of  it,  a  servant ;  for  now,  to  sstve 
and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  tsrms  eqoi- 
vaienL'— South.  ^  A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  nato* 
rally  receives  this  form  of  the  antithesis,  becaun  It  is 
designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  reeaili 
It  more  easily  by  the  help  of  sttch  coDtraaied  c^prcs- 
SM»s.*— Blaie. 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 
Verhalf  from  ttsrkum  a  word,  signUlea  after  the  maa- 
ner  of  a  spoken  word ;  oralt  from  os  the  mouth,  iteni- 
fies  by  word  of  mouth ;  and  voeo/,  Aom  ms  the  voiee, 
signifies  by  the  voice :  the  two  former  of  these  wordi 
are  used  to  distinguish  speaking  from  writing;  ths 
lauer  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the  voice  from  aay 
other  sounds,  particularly  In  singing :  a  vorbat  messsge 
Is  distinguished  from  one  written  on  a  paprr,  or  in  a 
note ;  *  Among  all  the  northern  nations,  shaking  of 
bands  was  held  necesury  to  bind  the  bargain,  a  cus- 
tom which  we  still  retain  in  many  verbal  contracts.*— 
BlaOkstonk.  Oral  tradition  is  distingulsbed  ftom 
that  which  is  handed  down  to  poaterlty  by  means  of 
books ;  *  In  the  first  ages  of  the  worid  lostniction  was 
commonly  orai.'— Johnson.  Foeal  musick  is  distta- 
guished  from  instrumental :  vocal  sounds  are  more 
harmonioua  than  those  which  proceed  fiom  any  other 


Forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  Joln*d  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  waniiog  voice.— Milton. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

Foto.  In  Latin  votvsi,  from  vsifso  to  vow,  la  very  pm- 
baUy  derived  from  vox  a  voice,  signifyiaf  the  voks 
that  Is  raised  In  sapplicatlon  to  heaven ;  o^jfirsjf^  la 
.Latin  sngraghsm^  li  In  all  probability  compoanded  of 
svh  and /rsnfs  to  break  out  or  declare  for  athiog; 
votes  Is  here  flgaretively  taken  for  the  vmes  that  li 
raised  In  favour  of  a  thing. 

The  veto  Is  the  wish  Itself,  whether  expressed  or 
not ;  a  person  has  a  veto,  that  is,  the  power  of  wii^ 
Ing :  but  the  overage  and  the  vsics  are  the  wish  thai 
is  expressed ;  a  person  gives  his  suffrstrs  or  hismiri 

The  veto  Is  the  settled  and  fixed  wisli ;  It  is  that  by 
which  the  oioct  Important  concerns  In  Hfe  are  Jeier- 


The  popular  veto 
Itwllnei  here  to  continue.— Milton. 
The  si^frage  Is  a  veto  given  onlv  In  paiticular  cam; 
'  RepuuHoD  Is  commonly  lost,  necauae  it  never  wm 
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#Mtiv«J ;  ud  WW  conferred  at  flrst,  not  by  tlie  tuf- 
frmre  oreriticlsni,  but  by  the  fondneas  of  friendifaipb* 
— JoBMBON.    The  voice  is  a  panlal  or  occasloDal  wiib| 
ttpresKd  only  in  maitem  of  minor  importance ; 
J  've  no  words. 
My  99iee  if  in  my  sword !  Thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  tliee  out. — Suaxspkari. 
Bat  sometimes  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the  pub- 
Uclc  opinion ; 

That  something  *8  ours  when  we  fVom  life  depart, 

This  ail  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart ; 

The  wise  of  learned  antiquity  proclaim 

This  truth;  the  puUickootctf  declares  the  nme. 

Jbntns. 
The  vpte  and  voice  are  |(fven  either  for  or  against  a 
person  or  thing ;  the  suffrage  is  commonly  given  in  fa- 
vour of  a  neraon:  in  all  pubTlclc  aflsemblies  tlie  majority 
of  V0tes  decides  the  question ;  members  of  Parliament 
mn  chosen  by  the  nffrages  of  the  people;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  wiU  every  executor  has  a  voice  in  all  that 
te  transacted. 


LANGUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM. 
DIALECT.  * 

Language^  from  the  Latin  lingua  a  tongue,  slgnlfles, 
tike  the  word  tongue,  that  which  Is  spoken  by  the 
Uimgue ;  epeeek  is  the  act  or  power  of  speaking,  or  the 
thing  spoken;  idiom, in  LaUn  idiomot  Greek  l^dafia, 
'  fW>m  Uioi  propriue  proper  or  peculiar,  signifies  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  speaking ;  dialect^  in  Latin  dtalectue^ 
Oreek  SuSXacrtKOf,  from  6taXfyoiuu  to  speak  in  a  dis- 
tinct manner,  signifies  a  distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thoughts,  but  under  diflcrent  circumstances.  Lan- 
gnage  is  the  most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and  ap- 
pllcailoii;  it  conveys  the  general  idea  without  any 
modiflcation,  and  Is  applied  to  other  modes  of  expres- 
sion, besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  objucta  beaides 
persons :  the  language  of  the  eyes  frequently  supplies 
the  place  of  that  of  the  tongue  ;  the  deaf  and  dumb 
oae  ihe  language  of  signs;  birds  and  beaita  are  sup- 


to  have  tlieir  peculiar  language ; 
Nor  do  they  trust  thehr  toneue  alone, 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own.— Swm. 
On  the  other  hand,  tongue,  epeeek^  and  the  otberL  are 
applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Language  is  either 
written  or  spoken ;  but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly 
■s  a  something  to  be  spoken ;  and  speech  is,  in  the 
strld  Rnse,  that  only  which  is  spoken  or  uttered.  A 
Ungue  is  a  totality,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  expressions;  it  comprehends  not 
only  words,  but  modifications  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  the  whole 
■cheroe  of  svntacticai  rules ;  a  tongue  therefore  com- 
prehended, in  the  first  instance,  only  those  languagea 
which  were  originally  formed :  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
liStin  are  in  the  proper  sense  tongues ;  but  those  which 
are  spoken  by  Europeans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
"    ■    ir  ihf  '   • 


Ibrmer,  commonly  bear 
iamguagea ;  '  What  if  we  cou 


reneral  denomination  of 

_   agea ;  *  What  if  we  could  discourse  with  people 

of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  mother 


tongue  t  Unlen  we  know  Jesus  ChriM,  also,  we  should 
ke  lost  for  ever.*— Bbveridok. 

^eecA  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the  power 
of  Uttering  articulate  sounds,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
glA  of  epeeek,  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are  dumb ; 
or  the  words  themselves  which  are  spoken,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  or  the  particular  mode 
«r  expressing  one's  self,  as  when  we  say  that  a  man  is 
kMOWn  by  his  speech;  *  When  speech  is  employed  only 
as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite 
himself  from  otherB.*-4oHN80N.  Idiom  and  diuUet 
are  not  properly  a  language,  but  the  properties  of  lan- 
guage: the  idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn 
or  a  language,  which  distinguishes  it  altogether  fix>m 
otbeis;  it  Is  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  Unguage,  and  cannot  be  separated  fh>m  It ;  <  The 
Umguage  of  this  great  poet  is  sometimes  obMsured  by 
dd  words,  trmnsposiUons,  and  foreign  fdiosM.*->ADm- 
SOM.  The  dtaleet  is  that  which  is  engrafted  on  a  faifr- 
guage  by  the  inhabitants  of  particular  parts  of  a 
Coantry,  and  admitted  by  its  writers  and  learned  men 


•a  form  an  Ineidental  part  of  the  language  :9m  ihe'dia- 
lonlini^UwAUienLaof, 


h  oriflaMed  wf  ih  the  loDi&,  I 


the  .Aollans,  and  were  afterward  amalgamat«d  Into 
the  Greek  tongue ;  as  also  the  dialecU  of  the  High  and 
Low  German  which  are  distinguished  by  similar  pecu- 
liarities; *  Every  art  has  its  dialect,  uncouth  and  un- 
grateful to  all  whom  custom  has  not  reconciled  to  Its 
sound.*-— JoassoN. 

Languages  simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts: 
tongues  consist  of^  words  written  or  spoken :  speech 
consists  of  words  spoken-  idioms  are  the  expression 
of  national  manners,  customs,  and  turns  of  sentiment, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  transferred  from  one 
language  to  another:  dialeeU  do  not  vary  so  much  in 
the  words  themselves,  as  in  ttie  forms  of  words;  they 
are  prejudicial  to  the  perspicuity  of  a  language,  bat 
addtoUshaimony^ 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  PHRASEOLOGY. 

Diction,  from  the  Latin  dieUo,  oaying,  is  put  for  the 
mode  of  expressing  ourselves;  stfle  comes  from  the 
Latin  stylus  the  bodkin  with  which  the  Romans  both 
wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on  their 
waxen  tableu :  whence  the  word  has  been  used  for  the 
manner  of  wriUng  in  general ;  phrase,  in  Greek  Apdns* 
from  Apd5«  to  sneak;  and  phraseology  from  (Lpdait 
and  \6Y0i,  both  signify  the  maiwier  of  speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than  style:  the  former 
la  applicable  to  the  first  effbrts  of  learners  in  composi- 
tion ;  the  latter  only  to  the  original  productions  of  a 
matured  mind.  Erroun  in  grammar,  fobe  construction, 
a  confused  dispoaiUon  of  words,  or  an  improper  appll. 
cation  of  ihem,  constitutes  bad  diction ;  but  the  nkMsiJea, 
the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  beauties  of 
composiUon,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
style.  Diction  is  a  general  term,  applicable  alike  to 
a  single  sentence  or  a  connected  compofiition ;  styla  Is 
used  in  regard  to  a  regular  piece  of  com|)06ition. 

As  diction  is  a  term  of  iiiferiour  import,  it  is  of  course 
moMly  confined  to  ordinary  subjects,  and  st^le  to  the 
productions  of  authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person*8 
diction  In  his  private  correspondence,  but  of  his  stuU 
In  hb  literary  works.  Diction  requires  only  to  be  pure 
and  clear;  'Prior's  diction  is  more  his  own  than  that 
of  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden.*— Johmson. 
Style  may  likewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegaat,  florid, 
poetick,  sober,  and  the  like ;  •  I  think  we  may  say  with 
Justice,  that  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Creator, 
they  cannot  do  it  In  so  proper  a  style  as  In  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.*— Addison. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  what  Is  written ; 
phrase  and  phraseology  are  said  as  often  of  what  Is 
spoken  as  what  is  written ;  as  that  a  person  has  adopted 
a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology.  The  former  respecta 
single  words;  the  latter  comprehends  a  succesaion  of 
phrases  ; 

^    _  Rude  am  I  in  speech. 

And  little  Uest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  speech. 

SHAKSPBARa. 

*  I  was  no  tonger  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
accidental  current  of  my  oonversation ;  my  notion 
grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfashionable.*— Joamoa. 

DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Dieticsarir.ftom  the  Latin  rfieftisi  a  saying  or  woltL 
Is  a  register  of  words;  eneyclopmdiat  fWmi  the  Greek 
hKvsXowatdtia  or  h  in  K^xXot  and  nuSsta  leamias. 
signifies  a  register  of  things.  «"iroi«g, 

The  deflnlUon  of  words,  with  their  various  cbanaee. 
modifications,  uses,  acceptaUona,  and  applicaUons,  ue 
Uie  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary;  'If  a  man  that 
Mved  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world 
Bgam,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
to  understand  his  own  hinguage.'— Tillotsoh.  The 
nature  and  property  of  things,  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers,  tc.  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  en- 
cyOopsdMa ;  *  Every  science  bomyws  flrom  all  the  rest, 
and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  wiihoat  the  «»! 
qrctopaditt.'— Glahvillb.  A  general  acqnaimanee 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  fkr  as  respects  the  nse  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writers  in  the  language,  areeasential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary;  an  entire  acquaintanee 
with  111  iba  mlnutis  of  eveiy  an  lad  adeaoe  It 
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requidte  for  tbe  eomporitloD  of  an  mtofclnrndiA.  A 
•ingle  individual  may  qualify  himself  for  tlie  task  of 
writing  a  dictionary ;  but  tbe  univenaliiy  aod  diver- 
sity of  knowledge  contained  io  an  eneydopiedia  render 
It  necessarily  the  work  of  many. 

A  dictionary  has  been  extended  in  to  application  to 
any  work  alpliabetlcaJly  arranged,  as  biographical, 
medical,  botanical  dictieuarif^  and  tbe  like,  but  still 
preserving  this  distinction,  tliat  liie  dictionary  always 
i^ontains  only  a  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
subject  proposed,  while  the  liuyelepmdia  embraces  the 
whole  circle  of  science. 

DICTIONARY,  LEXICON,  VOCABULARY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

ZHeliMiary  (v.  DiUionary)  is  a  general  term.  Lexi- 
con from  Xlyw  to  say,  vocahulary  fVom  vox  a  word,  glos- 
tary  from  glo»$  to  explain,  and  ii«iii«iic/aliir0  thun 
ii#Ri«ii,  are  all  species  of  tlie  dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  dead  languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew  Uti- 
earn  is  distinguished  from  a  dictionikry  of  the  French 
or  English.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of  diction- 
cry  which  may  oomprebend  a  simple  list  of  words, 
with  or  without  explanation,  arrangeo  in  order  or  other- 
wise. A  gloaoary  is  an  explanatory  vocdkniary^  which 
commonly  serves  to  explain  the  obsolete  termaempfc^ed 
In  any  old  author.  A  nomenclature  Is  literally  a  list  of 
s,  and  in  particular  reference  to  proper  names. 


TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBA8TICK. 
Tvgid  and  tnmid  both  signlftr  swollen,  but  they  dif- 
ftr  in  their  application :  turgid  belongs  to  diction,  as  a 
tnrgid  style ;  tnmid  is  applicable  to  the  water  and  othn 
objects,  as  the  tnmid  waves.  Bombaetiek^  from  bombyz 
a  kind  of  cotton,  sIgnlAes  pnflM  up  like  cotton,  and  is, 
like  tur^'^,  applicable  to  words;  hot  the  bombastick 
Includes  the  sentiments  expressed :  tnrgidiiy  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  is  tnrgid 
who  expresses  a  simple  thought  in  a  lofly  language : 
a  person  \»bomba»tiek  who  deals  in  large  words  andin- 
Uodnces  high  senilments  in  oommon  discourse. 

DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 
Both  mark  defeeii  of  style  opposed  to  brevity.    Dif- 
/•#«,  in  Latin  d^fune,  participle  of  d(gnndo  to  pour 


out  or  spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being  ex 
tended  in  space:  prottx,  in  French  proUxe^  changed 
from  prolaxno^  signifies  to  let  loose  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffnee  Is  properly  opposed  to  the  precise ;  tbe 
frolix  to  the  concise  or  lacooick.  A  diffuoe  writer  is 
fond  of  aroplificatlon,  he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
flaures,  and  Illustrations ;  the  proUx  writer  Is  fond  of 
cIrcumkKution,  minute  detail^  and  trifling  particulars. 
I>{fuiene»»  is  a  fault  only  In  aegree,  and  according  to 
circumstances ;  prolixity  Is  a  positive  (kult  at  all  times. 
The  former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  unnecessarily  ; 
tbe  lauer  to  the  use  of  phrases  as  well  as  words  that 
are  altogether  useless:  the  d<#k«e  style  has  too  much 
of  repetition ;  tbe  pr^ix  style  abounds  In  tautology. 
I>iff*9au»a  often  arises  ftom  an  exuberance  of  Ima- 
gination ;  prolixity  fh>ro  tbe  want  of  imagination ;  on 
the  other  hajid  the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
aupeiflciality,  and  the  latter  with  great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  other  modem  writen  have  fiillen  Into 
the  error  of  diffuomtat.  Lord  Clarendon  and  many 
Bttglish  writers  preceding  him  arechargeaUe  wlth|rro- 
Uxitm;  *Few  autton  are  more  clear  and  perspicuous 
on  the  whole  than  Archbishop  TUlotson  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
precision ;  they  are  loose  and  d<^iitfe.*— Bi^a.  *  I  look 
upon  a  tedkms  talker,  or  what  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  a  story-teller,  u>  be  mucli  more  insuffer- 
able llMD  nprtiim  writer.*— Stule. 

SENTENCE,  PROPOSmON,  PERIOD,  PBRA8B. 
SmUneo^  In  Latin  seatsaMa,  is  but  a  variation  of 
•miimenl  («.  Opnitsa};  fropofUAon,  «.  Proposal; 
poriody  in  Latin  ytrtoda*,  Greek  nplodof,  fVom  np) 
about  and  hibt  way,  iignlfles  the  circuit  or  round  of 
words,  which  renders  tba  sense  complete;  pkrase^ 
from  the  G*«ek  ^pd^  lofpeaki  signlflea  the  words  ut- 


Tbe  Ml fMus  coBsistt  of  aay  woidt  whkb  eoMty 
sentiment ;  the  proposition  consists  of  tbe  thing  set 
before  the  mind,  that  is,  either  before  our  own  muMis 
or  the  minds  of  c^eis ;  hence  the  term  oontsnto  has 
more  especial  regard  to  the  form  of  words,  and  tbe 
;n'0po«iitom  to  tbe  matter  contained  i  *  Some  expect  ia 
letters  pointed  sentences  and  foulble  periods. '--ioBM- 
son.  *  In  1417,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  au- 
thority of  tlie  fkmous  Gershoo  to  prevail  upon  the 
council  of  Constance  to  condemn  tbie  propoottson^  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  assassioatlon  is  a  virtue 
more  meritorious  In  a  knight  than  a  squire.*— Roaurr- 
SOX.  Sentencs  and  proposition  are  boili  used  techni- 
cally  or  otherwise:  the  fonneringrammar  and  rbelockk, 
the  latter  In  logick.  The  sentenes  Is  simple  and  cQu- 
plex ;  the  prsfosition  is  universal  or  particular.  Poriod 
and  pkrnse^  like  sentence,  are  forms  of  words,  bat  ibcy 
are  solely  so,  where&s  tbe  sentenes  depends  on  the 
connexion  of  ideas  by  which  it  is  formed ;  we  speak 
of  sentences  either  as  to  their  structure  or  Uielr  seali 
ment ;  hence  the  sentenes  la  either  grammatical  or 
moral ;  *  A  sentenes  may  be  defined,  a  moral  instruc- 
tion couched  in  a  few  words.*— Beoomb.  The^crttd 
regards  only  the  structure ;  Itiseilher  wellor  ill-tuned, 
long  or  short,  k  is  In  fact  a  complete  eentoncs  ftom 
one  full  stop  to  another ;  *  Periods  are  beautiful  wbea 
they  are  not  loo  k>ng.'— Baa  Jomson.  The  teoa 
pkrass  denotes  tbe  character  of  the  worda ; 
Disastrous  words  can  best  disasters  show. 
In  angry  pkrass  the  angry  paasions  gkvw. 


Hence  it  is  either  vulgar  or  polite,  Mtomatkk  orgeneial: 
the  sentence  roust  consist  or  at  least  two  words  Io  mafci 
sense;  tbepkrass  may  be  a  single  word  or  ocberwise 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITT. 
*  Tbe  Lattats  have  the  two  verbs  eiloo  and  toeso; 
tM  fbrmer  of  which  Is  Interpreted  by  aome  to  stgaify 
to  cease  to  speak ;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to  speak : 
others  maintain  the  direct  contrary.  According  to  the 
present  use  of  the  words,  siUncs  expresses  less  thsn 
taeiiurmty :  tbe  silent  man  does  not  ipeak ;  tbe  todtMsn 
■   —    -  BtiiMif    • 


man  will  not  sneak  at  all.    The  LaU 

most  profound  eilenes  by  the  epithet  of  tasitv  mn  si- 


the 


Silenes  la  either  occasional  or  habitual ;  It  may  arise 
fVom  circumstances  or  character  ■  tacitenury  is  mostly 
habitual,  and  springs  ftom  disposition.  A  Joquaejoai 
man  may  be  silsnt  if  he  has  no  one  to  apeak  to  him, 
and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be  siloit  where  be 
finds  that  speaking  would  be  dangerous:  a  tndtnm 
man,  on  tbe  other  hand,  may  occasionally  make  aa 
eflbrt  to  speak,  but  he  never  q>eaks  witliout  an  eflbn. 
When  silence  is  habitual,  it  does  not  aprinf  fnaa  aa 
unamiable  character :  but  taeitumitn  has  always  Us 
source  in  a  vicious  temper  of  tbe  mind.  A  silent  maa 
may  frequently  oontract  a  habit  of  silenes  from  thoogbt- 
fulness,  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  oflTending:  a  man  is 
taciturn  only  from  the  sullenncss  and  gkxHnineas  of 
his  temper  Habits  of  retirement  render  men  silent ; 
savages  seldom  break  tlieir  silenes :  company  will  not 
correct  tacitumitf^  but  rather  Increase  it  Tlie  ob- 
server is  necessarily  silent;  if  bespeaks,  U  is  only  in 
order  to  observe:  the  melancholy  man  is  natarally  ta- 
ettara ;  If  be  speaks,  it  is  with  pain  to  himaelf.  Seneca 
says,  talk  little  with  others  and  much  with  yourself; 
the  silent  man  observes  this  precept ;  the  Ucttammaa 
exceeds  it; 
Silenes  is  the  perfeetest  herald  of  Joy : 
I  were  but  little  happy.  If  I  could  aay  bow  i 


*  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  sebOlarB  in  aboolate  sOemes 
for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  flir  ftom  approving  «ucb  a 
taeitmmity;  but  I  highly  approve  tbe  end  and  Intent  of 
Pyihagoras*  ii^unoikNi.^— CiuTKiii. 

SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  BPEECBLESB. 
Not  speaking  Is  the  common  Idea  Included  la  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  which  diflbr  either  hi  the 
cause  or  the  circumstance:  eHent  (v.  Sileni)  is  alto- 
gether an  indefinite  and  general  tern,  expressing  llttla 
more  than  the  common  Idea.    We  may  be  sileni 

•VdeAbbeRoobud: 
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B  W6  Will  not  speak,  or  we  may  be  tilent  became 
we  cannot  apeak ;  but  In  dislinction  from  the  other 
tenm  it  ki  always  employed  in  the  former  case.  Bome- 
timea  it  ii  alao  used  flgaratively  to  denote  sending  forth 
maoand; 

And  Just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
The  glkUng  Letbe  leads  her  tilent  flood. 

DaTPSM. 
Dwmit  ftom  the  German  iumm  stupid  or  idlotick,  de* 
MMfla  a  physical  incapacity  to  speak :  hence  penoos  are 
aaid  to  be  bom  dumb  ;  tliey  may  likewise  be  dwmb  from 
lensporary  physical  causes,  as  from  grief,  shame,  and 
tlM  like ;  or  a  person  may  be  struck  dumb ;  *•  The  truth 
«( It  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be 
Mnick  dttmk  were  this  fountain  of  discouise  (party 
ttaa)  dried  up.*— Adduos. 

T  is  lisieiiiiig  f&u  and  dmmb  amazeaaent  alL 

TjlOMSOIf. 

In  Latin  sntias,  Greek  fnrr^  from  id»  to  shut, 


JViit«,ln 
aignifiea 


_, J  having  a  shut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  disability 

to  apeak  from  arbltnu^  and  incidental  causes:  hence 
the  oflk^e  of  «>«c««,  or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to 
^oak  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  in  like  manner,  persons 
are  s^  to  be  muU  who  dara  not  give  utterance  to 
ihelr  thoughts; 

Mtit»  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 
Dkypbm. 
Long  wmU  be  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  stal^ 
Hia  wonder  witneas'd  with  an  idk>t  lauch- 

DaYDBir. 
Bptmktfttf  or  void  of  speech,  denotes  a  physical  Inca- 
iweity  to  apeak  ftom  Ineldenial  causea;  as  when  a 
person  flUJs  down  tpetekUsa  in  an  apoplectick  fit,  or  in 
oonaeqnenee  of  a  vicdent  contusion ; 

But  who  can  paint  the  tover  aa  he  stood, 
Piere*d  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
^eedUss#,  and  flz'd  la  aU  the  death  of  wo. 

Tbomsok. 

TO  BFEAK,  BAY,  TELL. 

•SjpsaJk,  V.  To  ffok;  tan^  in  Baxon  «M|faii,  German 
•fltfrn,  Latin  ssco  or  Beqwr,  changed  into  dt'co,  and 
Hebrew  tffW  to  vociferate ;  esU,  in  Baxon  UeUm^  Low 
German  eefiaa,  Ibc,  Is  probably  an  onomatopela  in 
language. 

To  s^alr  may  simply  coosisi  In  uttering  an  artleu- 
laia  sound ;  but  to  #ay  Is  to  communicate  some  Idea 
by  Bieana  of  words:  a  child  begins  to  neak  the  mo- 
npent  itopens  its  lips  to  utter  any  acknowledged  sound ; 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  It  can  saw  any  thing ;  a 
neraon  is  said  to  aptak  high  or  k>w,  distinctly  or  indls- 
ttncily;  but  he  tayt  that  which  is  true  or  false,  right  or 
wrong :  a  dumb  man  cannot  gpeak ;  a  fool  cannot  aay 
may  thine  that  Is  worth  hearing :  we  tpMk  languages, 


iro  speak  sense  or  nonsense,  we  tp*ak  intelligibly  or 
Qiiinteiligibly;  but  we  ^oy  what       ---^      -^    -' 
In  an  extended 


;  but  we  eof  what  we  think  at  the  time. 

1  sense,  eiteak  may  refer  as  m  uch  to  sense 
aa  to  sound ;  but  then  it  applies  only  to  general  cases, 
and  ««y  to  particular  and  passing  circumstances  of  life: 
It  la  a  great  abuaeof  the  gift  of  speeeh  not  toepeak  the 
troth ;  It  Is  very  culpable  In  a  person  to  My  that  he  wilt 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it 

To  ea$  and  (cU  are  both  the  ordinary  actions  of  men 
la  their  daily  intereouiae ;  but  say  la  very  partial,  it 
aaay  eomprehend  single,  unconnected  sentences,  or  even 
siMle  words:  we  may  soy  yes  or  no;  but  we  tell  that 
whieh  Is  connected,  and  which  forma  more  or  less  of  a 
■arradve.  To  soy  Is  to  communlcaia  that  whicli 
Basses  In  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and 
reailnga  aa  tbqr  rise ;  to  tstt  la  to  communicate  events 
or  circumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  others:  It  is 
not  good  to  let  children  tag  fbollah  things  for  the  sake 
of  talking;  it  Is  sttH  woiae  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
In  ielUng  every  thing  they  hear :  when  everv  one  is 
altowed  to  soy  what  he  likes  and  what  he  thinks,  there 
will  commonly  be  more  apeakert  than  hearers;  those 
wlto  aocuaiom  tberoeelrea  to  tell  long  stories  Impose  a 
laz  upon  others,  which  is  not  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of 
their  company. 


908  depend  upon  what  otheia  sow  of 

reports  are  spread  by  means  of  one  man  CaUntf 

another;  *  He  thatquestioneth  much  shall  learn  much. 


whom  he  asketli  to  please  Iheuielvea  hi  tp$ttkin£.*-» 

Bacon. 

Say,  Yorke  (Ibr  sure.  If  any,  thou  canst  tell). 
What  Tirtue  is,  who  practise  It  so  well. 

JBirriia. 

NEWS,  TIDINGS. 
JWtffs  implies  any  thing  new  that  is  related  or  dmi 
lated ;  but  tidings^  from  tide,  signifies  that  which  flows  * 
in  periodically  like  the  Ude,  and  comes  ia  at  the  mo- 
ment the  thine  happens.     AVi0«  is  unexpected;  it 
serves  to  gratily  idle  curiosity;  'I  wonder  that  in  the  ■ 
present  situation  of  aflkirs  you  can  take  pleasure  in 
wrlUng  any  thing  but  aetos.*— fipicTAToa.    Tidmge 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxiety; 
Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 
The  tadnif  s  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore. 

Falcombk. 
In  time  of  war  the  poblick  are  eager  after  ii««s ;  and 
they  who  have  relativea  in  the  army  are  anxious  to 
have  tidings  of  them. 

TO  BEPEAT.  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 
.  The  Idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or  actions,  Is 
common  to  all  tliese  terms.  Repeat,  rrom  the  Latia 
repeto  to  seek,  or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  torm 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To  recite^  rehearse 
and  reeapittUate,  are  modes  of  repe^ition^  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  reeae  is  to  repeat  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  rekearae  Is  to  repeat  or  recite  by 
way  of  preparation ;  to  rect^itulate  is  to  repeat  In  a 
minute  and  speciflck  manner.  We  repeat  both  actiona 
and  words ;  we  recite  only  words :  we  repeat  slnj^e 
words,  or  even  sounds;  we  recite  always  a  form  of 
words:  we  repeat  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  an- 
other; wersetteonly  the  words  of  another:  we  repeat 
a  name;  we  rectt«  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses:  we  repeat 
for  purposes  of  general  convenience;  we  recite  for  the 
convenience  or  amusement  of  others ;  we  rehearse  for 
some  specifick  purpose,  either  for  the  amusement  or 
instruction  of  others:  we  recapitulate  for  tlie  instruc- 
tion of  others.  One  repeats  that  which  he  wishes  to 
be  heard ; 
I  could  not  half  thoae  horrid  Crimea  repeat. 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met 

Dbtdbk 
A  piece  of  poetry   la  recited  before  a  company 
'  Whenever  the  practice  of  recitatitm  was  disused,  the 
works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with 
the  authors.*— JoRMsoN.    A  piece  is  rehearsed  in  pri- 
vate, which  is  intended  to  be  recited  in  publick ; 
Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehearse 
His  friend^s  complaints,  and  mighty  magick  verse. 

DaTDBM 

One  ru^itvlates  the  general  heads  of  that  which  we 
have  already  spoken  in  detail;  '  The  parts  of  a  judge 
are  to  direct  the  evidence  to  moderate  lengtli,  repelition, 
or  imperilnency  of  speech,  to  reeapitiUate,  select,  aou 
collate  the  material  points  of  that  which  lias  been 
said.*— Bacon.  A  master  must  always  repeat  to  lib 
scholars  the  instruction  which  he  wiilies  them  to  ro- 
member ;  Homer  Is  said  to  have  recited  his  verses  ia 
diflerent  parts;  players  rehearse  their  dtflferent  parts 
before  they  perform  in  publick ;  ministers  recapitnUAe 
the  leading  polnta  in  their  diaeourae. 

To  repeat  Is  commonly  to  use  the  same  words;  to 
recite,  to  rehearse,  and  to  recapitalate,  do  not  necee* 
sarily  require  any  verbal  sameness.  We  repeat  lite- 
rally what  wa  hear  spoken  by  another;  but  we  reeHs 
and  rehearse  events;  and  we  rseapitaiate  in  a  condst 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  particular  manner. 
An  echo  repeats  with  the  greatest  possible  precision; 
Homer  recites  the  nan)es  of  all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leaden,  together  with  the  names  and  account  of  their 
countries,  and  the  number  of  the  forces  which  they 
commanoed;  Virgil  makes  iEneaa  to  rehearse  before 
Dido  and  her  couitlan  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  his  own  adventures;  a  Judge  rseapituiates 
evidence  to  a  Jury. 

To  repeat,  reeUe,  and  reeemitmtate  are  employed  in 
writing,  aa  well  as  in  speaking;  rehearas  is  only  a 
mode  of  speaking.   It  Is  sonetlfflet  a  beauty  in  aiyle  to 


^ 
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MjpMf  pwtkalar  words  on  certain  oeeaalom;  an  hit- 
loriao  finds  it  necewary  to  reeapitiUaU  Um  principal 
eTcnis  of  any  particular  period. 


REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 
BtpetUwn  it  to  tamioUgf  as  the  geom  to  the  apeeies : 
the  latter  being  a  tpeciea  of  vlciout  repUitmn.  There 
may  be  (hequeni  repetitimu  which  are  warranted  bv 
neeeMfty  or  convenience;  but  UmtoUgy  it  that  which 
nowlte  addt  to  either  the  tense  or  the  sound.  A  reps- 
(Oton  may,  or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the  tame 
words;  but  iaateisfy,  from  the  Greek  ran^  the  same, 
and  Xdysf  a  word,  supposes  such  a  sameness  In  ex- 
pression, as  renden  the  sis nification  tlie  same.  In  the 
liiurfy  of  the  church  of  Buglandihere  are  some  r«p«- 
littofis,  which  add  to  the soleninliy  of  the  worship;  in 
Biost  extemporary  prayers  there  is  much  tamioion* 
that  destroys  the  religious  effect  of  the  whole ;  '  That 
Is  truly  and  really  Uut^togf^  where  the  same  thing  Is 
repeated}  though  under  never  ao  nuch  varieiy  of  ez- 
preiBlon.*— flocTB. 

TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 
Jlstats.  in  Latin  rsfstiu,  participle  of  r^tirfy  slg- 
BlSes  to  bring  that  to  the  notice  of  others  which  has 
before  been  brought  to  our  own  notice;  rtevunt  Is  pro- 
perly to  antnt  again,  or  count  over  again ;  dssmts, 
fhrni  the  Latin  tenbo  to  write,  Is  litecaUy  to  write 
down. 

The  Idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events  or  elrcam- 
stances  Is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  diflbr  in 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  Relate  Is 
said  generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  whkh  eon- 
oem  otlien  as  well  as  ourselves ; 
O  Muse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  reUtt, 
What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence  her  hate. 

DaroKM. 
Aeesvnl  is  said  particularly  of  those  which  cuDcem 
ourselves,  or  In  which  we  are  interested ; 
To  fseaimc  Almighty  worfca 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  sufflce  1 

MiLTOlf. 

Those  who  reUU  all  they  hear  often  relate  that  which 
never  happened ;  It  U  a  gratlflcation  to  an  old  soldier 
to  recount  all  the  transactions  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
during  the  military  career  of  his  early  youth.  Events 
are  related  that  have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  one  receunte  moeity  those  things 
which  have  been  long  passed:  in  reeMmcia/,  the 
memory  reverts  to  past  scenes,  and  eounU  over  nil 
that  has  deeply  Interested  the  mind.  Travellers  are 
pleased  to  relau  to  their  friends  whatever  they  have 
seen  remarkable  in  other  countries;  the  r«etf«B(iN/of 
our  adventures  in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  Interest  for  all  who  hear  them.  We  may  r»- 
late  either  by  wriling  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  we  recount 
only  hy  word  of  mouth :  writers  of  travels  sometimes 
give  themselves  a  latitude  In  relating  more  than  they 
have  either  heard  or  seen ;  he  who  reeounte  the  ex- 
ploits of  herohun,  which  he  has  either  witnessed  or 
performed,  will  always  meet  with  a  delighted  au- 
dience. 

Relate  and  recount  are  said  of  that  only  which 
passes;  describe  iM  sdid  of  that  which  exists:  we  re- 
late the  particulars  of  our  loumey ;  and  we  describe 
the  country  we  pass  through.  Personal  adventure  is 
always  the  subject  of  a  relation;  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  things  are  those  of  the  deeeription.  We 
relate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ;  we  describe 
the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 
usual  on  particular  occasions ;  *  In  describing  a  rough 
torrent  or  deluge,  the  nambers  should  ran  easy  and 
flowing.*— Pora. 


or  an  individual  Baton;  Uaiory  Is  thB  reimUatk  «ff 
national  events ;  biography  is  the  relatsou  of  partleolar 
lives:  'Those  relations  are  commonly  of  Most  valat 
In  which  the  writer  tells  hb  own  story.*— Jokhsom. 
Recital  is  the  relation  or  repetition  of  actual  or  eaistlai 
circumstances ;  we  listen  to  the  redial  of  miafortnaes^ 
distresses,  and  the  like;  'Old  men  fall  easily  into  re- 
citals of  past  transactionB.*— JoHHsoN.  The  rrfslisa 
may  concern  matters  of  Indifference;  the  rsciiai  is 
always  of  something  that  aflects  the  interests  of  aome 
individual :  the  pages  of  the  Journalist  are  filled  with 
the  rdation  of  daily  occurrences  which  simply  anrane 
in  the  reading ;  but  the  recital  of  aootlier*a  woes  (MRcb 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  made; 

Relation  and  rsciCol  are  seldom  employed  bat  !■ 
connexion  with  the  o^ttt  rdaiod  or  rodted  ; 


Is  mostly  used  by  Itself:  hence  we  say  the  reiation  of 
any  particular  efrcamaiaaee ;  the  reeitml  of  unj  one^ 
calamities;  but  an  aflbctlng  narrative,  or  a  simple 
narrative:  *  Cynthia  waa  m«eh  takea  witk  osy  acr 

-        *— TATI.E*. 


ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHBONICLEB. 
ANNALS. 


RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 
ReUtwn,  ftom  the  verb  rOais,  denotes  the  act  of 
relating!  reeaal,  Ikom  TedtSt  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
dting;  narrative  ftom  narrots,  denotes  the  thing 
narraud.  Relation  is  here,  as  In  the  former  para- 
graph (v.  Te  rolat^,  the  general,  snd  the  others  parti- 
cular terms.  Relation  apolies  to  every  ofa|}ect  which 
is  related,  whether  of  a  pvSlkk  or  priru^a  natfamd 


AnocdotOf  from  the  Greek  ^vUioras,  i_ 

la  eommanfealed  In  a  private  way ;  momtira^  in  FreaA 
swBMrfrss.  fVom  the  word  wuseor^,  signifies  what  serves 
to  help  the  memorv;  ekronicU,  in  French  ckrmueUt 
from  the  Greek  Ofp^mt  time,  signifies  an  accomt  of  the 
tiroea;  amnalSf  irom  the  French  mnnalsSf  the  Laiia 
annus  a  year,  signifies  a  detaH  of  what  passes  In  ihs 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  narratlva  ame  cr 
less  eonnected,  that  may  serve  as  maicrlala  for  a  it 
gnlar  history. 

Anecdotes  consist  of  personal  or  delaeiied  ebvoa- 
stances  of  a  puWIck  or  private  nature,  Involviog  one 
suMect  or  UKxe.  Anoedotst  may  be  either  moral  or 
poHtical,  literary  or  biographical;  they  may  serve  as 
characterlsticks  of  any  Individual,  or  of  any  p«*ifiiilir 
nation  or  age;  'I  allude  to  those  papen  ia  which  I 
treat  of  the  literaure  of  the  Grcek^  canyfatg  dowa 
my  history  In  a  chain  of  anecdotes  ftom  the  cailieit 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.*— OuniBaLAjm. 

Memoirs  may  inchide  casedsfss,  as  far  as  they  an 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on  which  thty 
treat;  memoirs  ara  rather  connected  than  ~ 


they  are  a  partial  narradve  respecting  an  Individaal, 
and  comprehending  matter  of  a  puhliek  or  ahwmt 


nature ;  they  serve  as  sMsisrialff  of  what  ought  not  m 
be  fbraotten,  and  lay  the  foundation  either  for  a  hisMn 
or  a  life;  'Cesar  gives  as  nothing  b«t  wsweus  at  Us 
own  times.*— CuLLBW. 

Chronicles  and  annals  ara  altogether  of  a  pnUek 
nature;  and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  regaiaraad 
genuine  history.  Clrsnie£«s  regtslsr  the  events  as  ibsv 
pass ;  annals  digest  them  Into  order,  aa  they  oceor  la 
the  course  of  the  year.  Ckronklos  are  rafamie  aa  to 
the  exact  point  of  time;  annaU  only  piessiva  a 
general  order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

Ckronicles  detail  the  events  of  amaM  as  well  m  hifi 
communities,  as  of  particular  districts  and  cities; 
annals  detail  only  the  events  of  naiionsu  Ckrvmieist 
include  domestlck  Incidents  or  such  thii^  as  ooncen 
tndivldonls.  The  word  annaby  in  ita  proper  wttme, 
relates  only  to  such  thinp  as  afleet  the  gnat  body  af 
the  puMIck,  buHt  Is  ftequently  cmployod  hi  an  te- 
rfes  may  bee     ' 


proper  sense.    Glroaaeles  may  k 

matter  of  foct;  annals  may  enter  late  the  c 

consequences  of  events;  *His  eye  was  ao  piaKiw 
that,  as  ancient  ekronietss  report,  he  eottU  Unac  the 
weapons  of  his  eaeailes  only  by  iookii^  at  tli«B  *  • 
JoBinoH. 


The  day  wouM  sooner  ttian  the  tale  be  deaa. 
Ihitnca. 

Anocdotss  require  pofait  and  vivacity,  as  thoy  seem 
rather  to  amuse  than  Instruct ;  the  grtve  hto^fan  will 
alwaya  use  them  with  caatkw;  memoirs  teqalitt 
thentlclQ^;  ekronides  require  accuracy; 
quire  clearness  of  narration,  method  hi  I' 
impartiality  In  the  representatkm.  with  •« 
(eauliita  that  constitutes  the  Inie  bhtoriaa. 
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JtmeedMet  and  mim»ir$  tre  of  more  modern  nee: 
9ikrmucUs  ftnd  mnimU  were  frequent  in  former  afes; 
Ckoy  were  the  first  hialorick  mooumente  which  were 
sumped  with  the  impreeuon  of  the  ilmple,  frank,  and 
Hide  m«Qnera  of  early  times.  The  tkromieUt  of  our 
present  times  are  prindpaUy  to  be  found  in  newspapers 
and  magashies;  the  taumh  in  mmmual  registers  or 
fecraspects. 

AOCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIPTION. 

AtcamU^  9.  .tfoMwU,  rtoimini^;  norrattM,  ftom 
fMrrels,  is  In  Latin  narrMtu^  participle  of  nmrrv  or 
^iMUTSi  signifies  that  which  is  mode  icnown ;  detcrip- 
timu  ftom  dntrif.  In  Latin  4e»eribOy  or  d«  and  «ert»0, 
ilgnlfies  that  which  ia  written  down. 

dfccMMl  Is  the  moat  general  of  these  teriM;  what- 
ever is  noted  as  wortl^  of  remark  Is  an  aeenmi;  nar- 
rmiwt  is  an  account  narrated ;  description  an  account 
described. 

jfcemral  baa  no  referanee  to  the  peiwn  giving  Che 
•ecount;  a  uarratiet  mam  hav«  a  nairaior;  a  d*- 
sar^tion  mnaC  have  n  describer.    An 


come  flvm  one  or  several  qnaners,  or  no  specified 
and  ineHptwH  bespealt 
I  as  the  production  of  some  individual. 
An  accemrt  may  be  the  statement  of  a  single  Act 
illy ;  a  narraCnM  must  always  consist  of  aevaral  oon- 
d  Incidents;  a dMcr^tfMi  of  several  unconnected 
pnrtiealam  respeeting  some  common  oldeot. 

An  «ee#«ii<  and  a  deteription  may  be  communicated 
cither  verbally  or  in  writing;  a  n^rraUM  is  mostly 


AH  iiuiisBHi  umj  09  given  oi  ikmiocw  ewnBf  i 

phenomena,  and  domestick  occurrences ;  as  th 
log  of  a  traa^,  the  march  of  an  army,  the  deal 
Ameral  of  an  taidividaal ;  *A  man  of  btvlnesi,  I 


An aMsimf  maybe  given  of  poHtkal events,  natural 
w  __.  .  aathesign- 

s  death  and 
jesi,logood 
eonpany,  who  gives  an  Mcommt  of  his  abilities  and 
despatches,  Is  hardly  more  insupportable  than  her  they 
caU  a  notable  woman.*— Stbblb.  A  nerrolia*  ismosUy 
peraooal,  respecting  the  adventures,  the  travels,  the 
daagen,  and  the  escapes  of  some  particular  person 
*  Few  Mrrottvet  will,  either  to  men  or  women,  ^pear 


alwiys  of  many,  which  eicha  an  iataieal  for  an  la 
dividuaL 

The  uUe  when  compared  whh  the  a«v«t  is  a  simple 
kind  of  fiction,  it  coiwiats  of  but  few  persons  in  the 
drama ;  while  the  navel  on  tiie  contrary  admits  of 
every  pomible  variety  In  charaeten:  the  ule  Is  loW 
without  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  ia 
suspense,  without  any  depth  of  niot  or  importance  hi 
the  catastrophe;  the  naotl  afibrdi  the 


for  ezeidng  an  hiterest  1^  the  rapid  suociasion  of 
events,  the  Involvements  of  interests,  and  the  unravel- 
ling  of  its  ptots ;  *A  navel  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
plan,  conuiniog  a  series  of  events  in  uimiliar  life,  ia  In 
effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acta.'— 
CuKBaafcAKo.  If  the  nntl  awakeiM  the  atteatioa, 
the  rvaiaaM  rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  the 


afiTecthNM;  it  preaenti  nothing  but  what  is  eitiraoidl^ 
naiy  and  caJculaied  to  fill  the  imaglnalion :  of  the 
former  descriptkm,  Cervantea,  La  Sage,  and  Pieldhig 
have  given  us  the  best  specimens;  and  of  the  latMe 
we  have  the  best  modem  spedmenr  ftom  the  pen  ef 
Mn.Eadcliflb;  <Ia  the  rmmamcet  formerly  writiea, 
every  transaction  and  sentiment  was  so  remote  Ibom 
all  that  passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  wm  la 
Utile  danger  of  making  any  appUeation  to  htauelf:'- 
JoiBiiaoa. 


I  Incredible  than  the  histories  of  the  Ami 
JoHHson.  A  deaeripiion  does  not  so  much  embrace 
ooeurrences,  as  characters,  appearances,  beauties,  de- 
fects, and  attributea  In  leneral;  'Most  readers,  I  be- 
Heve,  are  more  charmed  with  Mr 
paradise  than  of  hell.*— Aomson. 

Jtetamnu  ftom  the  armies  ai«  anzloualy  hMked  Ibr 
in  thae  of  war.  Whenever  a  nerrattvs  la  Interesting, 
It  ia  a  species  of  reading  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
dtaarptUna  which  are  given  of  the  erapUona  of  vol- 
canoes are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  degree  of 
enrioslty.  An  acemaU  may  be  fUse  or  true;  a  nmrrui' 
titte  dear  or  conftned ;  a  degcriptin  lively  or  dull. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 
AMtf,  in  Latin/s>Mla,  ftom  for  to  speak  or  tell,  and 
tmUt  ftom  to  tetl,  both  designate  a  species  of  narradoo ; 
■sasC,  in  Italian  novMa,  is  an  eitended  uU  that  has 
moveUf;  rsaumM,  ftom  the  ItaUan  rMumM,  Is  a  won- 
4erftil  laliL  or  a  Cals  of  wondeis,  such  as  was  most  in 


▼one  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 
Indfctent  species  of  composition  are  expressea 
abere  words.    The/i*{«  is  allegorical ;  lis  acti< 

mosUy  imaginary ;  *  When 


by  the 
are 


I  travttOed,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the 
aonga  and/oMet  that  are  come  from  flulier  to  son,  and 
are  most  in  vogue  among  the  common  people.'— Anm- 
eoa.  The  UU  is  fletitkws,  bat  not  hnaginaiy;  boUi 
the  apnts  and  actions  are  drawn  ft-om  the  pamtng 
aeeMaorUlb: 
Of  iaaon,TbeBea8,  and  such  worthies  old, 
' «-'  1  tjie  tales  antiquity  has  told.— WiLLLim. 


laUes,  and  inanimate  objects  tai  general,  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  %/aiU:  but  of  a  lak,  properly  speakbig. 
only  men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be  the  ageoti :  of 
the  Ibcmer  description  are  tiie  celebrated  /sNm  of 
.Asop;  and  of  tiie  latter  the  toUe  of  Marmontel,  die 
teles  of  the  Gentt,  tiie  OMneae  teles,  dtc  Frnkhs  are 
written  for  Inatrnctlon;  taUs  nrincipatty  Ibr  amuse- 1 
meat:  /mbU$  consist  BMMtly  of  only  one  hicldeat  or  I 
actloD,  fioiii  which  a  m^nX  atay  ha  dsawn;  laltrj 


ANECDOTE,  STORY,  TALE. 

dCnsedste,  v.  JIntedoUM;  stery,  like  history,  cornea 
ftom  tiie  Greek  bn^  to  relate. 

An  amedoU  (v.  AneeioUs)  has  but  littie  incident,  and 
BO  plot:  a  etorp may  have  many  inddenta.  and  an  im- 
portant catastrophe  annexed  to  it,  the  word  stery  being 
a  contraction  of  history:  there  are  many  antcdotts  re- 
lated df  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are  of  a  tilfilBg  na- 
ture, and  othera  characterisUck;  stories  are  geneia^y 
told  to  young  people  of  ghosts  and  visions,  which  are 
calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty ;  a  storp  h  ftlght- 
fill  or  melancholy :  an  anecdote  always  consists  of  some 
matter  of  ftct;  a  etorp  is  founded  on  that  which  Is  real. 
Jlneedous  are  related  of  some  distinguished  persona, 
displaying  their  charaeten  or  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives;  'How  adiuiraUy  Rapin,  the  most  popular 
among  the  French  eritlcks,  was  qualified  to  sit  in  Judge- 
ment upon  Homer  and  Thucydldes,  Demosthenes  and 
Plato,  may  be  gathered  from  an  anecdote  preserved  bp 
Menaige,  who  affirms  upon  his  own  knowledge  that  Lt 
Fevre  and  Saumur  furnished  thli  assuming  crittck  with 
the  Greek  passages  which  he  bad  to  dte,  Rapin  himself 
being  totally  inorant  of  that  language.*— Warton. 
Storiee  from  life,  liowever  striking  and  wonderful,  will 
seldom  impress  so  powerfully  as  those  which  are  drawn 
Awn  the  world  of  spirits;  •  This  storp  I  once  intended 
to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have 
[met  with  any  confirmation  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
and  he  only  relatea  that  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was  ta- 
multuaryand  eonftised.*— JoRMSoif.  Anecdotes  n&rf 
to  amuse  men,  stories  to  amuse  children. 

The  storp  b  either  an  actnal  Ihct,  orsomething  feign- 
ed; the  tale  Is  always  feigned:  etories  are  circulated 
respecting  the  accidents  and  occurrences  which  ha^Mn 
to  persons  in  the  same  place ;  tales  of  dtetresa  are  toM 
by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion.  When  both 
are  taken  for  that  which  is  fictitious,  tiie  storp  ia  eltiier 
an  untruth,  or  fUslfying  of  some  fact,  or  it  is  altogether 
an  invention ;  the  tale  Is  always  an  invention.  Aa 
an  untruth,  the  «tery  is  commonly  toU  by  ehlklren; 
and  as  a  fiction,  the  etorp  ia  commonly  made  flNr 
children ; 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire. 

While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 

Heard  aolemn,  goes  the  goblin  «tery  rotind. 

The  (al«  Is  of  deeper  invention,  and  serves  for  a  mora 

serious  end,  good  or  bad ; 
He  makes  that  pow*r  to  trembttag  natloiiB  knoira. 
But  rarely  tills,  not  Ibr  each  vulgar  end, 
. ...^  j^il^  pieiaiid.-aB«fiia. 


CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION,  CHARACTER. 

Cast,  from  tiie  verb  t»  east  (•,  TV  sesA),  stgoifiea  thai 
which  la  sasi,  and  here,  by  aa  astenaioa  of  tiie  BMBSb 
the  Item  la  whkh  It  ia  aast;  tmn,  fioa  Um  mk  to 
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taTM,  lignlHei  aho  the  Mt  of  turningt  or  the  manner  of 
tmnunr;  dueription  sifnifieathe  act  of  dueribimgt  or 
the  thintr  which  la  to  be  dueHbed;  ekarmUer  ia  that 
by  which  the  ckmraeUr  ia  knowo  or  determined  (v. 

OkM^MttW). 

What  la  east  la  artificial ;  what  (imw  la  natural :  the 
former  la  the  act  of  aorae  foreiipi  agent;  the  latter  la 
the  act  of  the  aubjecl  llaelf :  hence  the  east^  aa  appUcar 
Me  to  peiaona,  reapecu  that  whkh  thev  are  made  bw  cir- 
eomauncea ;  the  luni,  that  which  tliejr  are  by  them- 
aelvea :  thoa  there  are  religloua  cmU  In  India,  that  is, 
■en  eatt  in  a  certain  form  of  religion ;  and  men  of  a 
particular  moral  eoaC,  that  ia,  auch  aa  areca«C  In  a  par- 
ticular mould  aa  reapecta  their  thinking  and  acting ;  ao 
In  like  manner  men  of  a  particular  Curm,  that  ia,  aa  re- 
apecu their  Inclinatlona  and  tasiea ;  *  My  mind  ia  of  auch 
a  pArtlcttlar  ea#t,  that  the  Ihlling  of  a  ahower  of  rain, 
er  Che  whIaUing  of  the  wind  at  auch  a  time  (the  night 
■eaaon)  la  apt  lo  fill  my  thouchta  with  aomething  awAiJ 
•nd  aowun.*— AnnaoH.    *Thei 


thoiMht  required  for  thia  aort  of  wrlUnc  (the  fairv  way 
of  writing,  aa  Dryden  cdia  It) ;  and  It  ia  Iropoailble  for 
a  poet  to  aucceed  in  it^  who  haa  not  a  particular  east  of 


here  la  a  very  odd  tvm  of 
ihe  fair?  way 
Iropoailble  for 
1 1^  «« ..»  umo  .ni-.. .  |~.  Jcular  ea»i  of 
fthcyZ—ADDiaoM.  DueripUon  ia  a  term  lem  definite 
than  either  of  the  two  former ;  it  reapecta  all  that  may 
be  aaid  of  a  pemn,  but  particularly  that  which  dhrtin- 

K'ahei  a  man  from  oihera,  either  in  hia  mode  of  think- 
or  acting,  in  hIa  hablta,  in  hia  mannera,  In  hIa  lan- 
guage, or  hia  taale;  'Chrlatlan  atatetmen  think  that 
thoae  do  not  believe  ChriaUanity  who  do  not  care  it 
abould  be  preached  to  the  poor.  But  aa  they  know  that 
charity  la  not  confined  to  any  deseripUany  they  are  not 
deprived  of  a  due  and  anzioua  aenaation  of  pity  to  the 
diatraaiea  of  the  miserable  great.*— Burkb.  'roe  cAo- 
TMcUr  in  thIa  aenae  la  a  apeciea  of  daaertpCitfrn,  namely, 
the  duerwtion  of  the  promiueni  featurea  by  which  an 
object  ia  diatingiflahed ; 

Each  drew  fair  ekaracUrt,  yet  none 
Of  thoae  they  feign'd  excela  their  own. 

Dbuham. 
The  eaac  la  that  which  marin  a  nan  to  others ;  the 
citni  ia  tliat  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man*a  aelf ; 
the  dMeripticn  or  cMracUr  ia  that  by  which  he  ia  ^ 
wcribed  or  made  known  to  others. 

The  ea«t  ia  that  which  ia  fixed  and  unchangeable; 
the  cunt  la  that  which  may  be  again  Utraad ;  and  the 
dMwipiUn  or  Ooractar  la  that  which  variea  with  the 


LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REmSTER. 
Liti,  in  French  Uafa,  and  German  iu te,  comea  from 
the  German  Ui»U  a  laal,  algntfying  in  general  any  long 
and  narrow  body ;  r^U  signifiea  in  general  any  thing 
rslUd  up,  particularly  paper  with  ita  written  eontenta ; 
catalogue.  In  Latin  emtaUru*,  Greek  Kar^vyaii  from 
s«r«Xfy«  to  write  down,  atgnlflea  a  written  enumera- 
tion ;  regiattr  comea  from  the  Latin  verb  rtgero  (v. 
:  To  tnrol). 

'  A  collection  of  objecta  hronght  into  aome  kind  of 
order  la  the  common  Idea  Included  in  the  aigniflcation 
of  tbeae  terma.  The  contentt  and  diapoaltion  of  a  ImC 
ia  tlie  moat  aimple ;  It  conaiats  of  little  more  than  namea 
arranged  under  one  another  in  a  long  narrow  line,  aa  a 
hat  of  worda,  a  U»t  of  planta  and  flowers,  a  hat  of 
votera,  a  liot  of  viaita^  a  liot  of  deatha,  of  birtha,  of 
marriagea ;  '  After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  per- 
aona  elected  Into  the  Tiera  Etat,  nothing  which  they 
afterward  did  could  appear  aatonlshing.*— Bdrkb. 
RM^  which  ia  figuratively  put  for  the  contentt  of  a  roU, 
N  a  Hoi  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as  a  long  roll  of 
Mdnta;  'It  appears  from  the  ancient  rolls  of  parlia- 
nant,  and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords  of  ar- 
tidea,  that  the  proceedlnga  of  that  high  court  mnat 
have  been  in  a  great  meaaure  under  their  direction.'— 
BoBBBTaoa.  CatahgMe  Involvea  more  detaila  than  a 
aimple  litt ;  Uapeclfiea  not  only  names,  but  datea,  quail- 
tiaa,  and  dicumalancea.  Atiatof  bookaconialnatbeir 
titles;  a  eatalaguo  of  booka  contains  an  enomeiatloq 
of  their  aize,  price,  number  of  volumea,  edition,  dte. ; 
a  roll  of  aalnla  atanply  apeclfiea  their  names;  a  eaU- 
logns  of  aalnta  enten  into  partkulaia  of  their  agea, 
deatha,  dbc; 
Ay!  In  the  eaUtogu*  ye  go  tbr 


A  rejruc«r  cottUlna  more  thaoeltecr;  for  It  < 
evenia,  with  datea,  acton,  dec.  in  all  matiera  of  poblick 
intereat ;  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  antiqaary  who 
has  searched  the  regioterst  that  tlie  maids  of  hooonr,  ia 
Queen  Elicabeth'a  time,  were  allowed  tliree  ramps  of 
beef  for  their  brpakfaat.*— Anniaoii. 

TO  ENROL,  ENLIST  OR  LIST,  REGISTER, 

RECORD. 
Ikrolt  compounded  of  e«  or  m  and  roll,  algnifiea  to 
place  in  a  roll,  that  la,  Ina  roll  of  paper  or  n  book ;  emlist, 
compounded  of  in  and  iiac,  algnifiea  to  put  down  in  a 
liat ;  refioter  ia  in  Latin  regiotrmMy  from  rogegtmmy 
partlcl^  of  regeroi  aignlfying  to  put  down  in  writing; 
rccordt  in  Latin  roeordory  compounded  of  re  back  or 
again,  and  ear  the  heart,  signifiea  to  bring  baeli  lu  the 
heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memorandum. 

Enrol  and  eiiJi«t  reapect  persona  only :  ragieter  re 
spectt  peraons  and  thlnn ;  record  reapecta  things  only 
£nre{  U  generally  appltad  to  the  act  of  Inaeiting  aasnes 
In  an  orderly  manner  Into  any  book ;  *  Anciently  na 
man  waa  aufflwed  to  abide  In  England  above  forty  dayi^ 
nnleaa  he  were  emreUed  in  some  tithing  or  deccnnaiy.* 
— BL4CKSTOMB.  EnUol  is  a  apeciea  of  amroUing  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  military,  or  peraona  intended  for 
military  pnrpoaea ;  '  The  lorda  would,  by  lietntg  their 
own  aervanta,  nenuade  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  town  lo 
do  the  like.'— Cl^bbmdon.  The  enrolmimu  ia  an  act 
of  authority ;  tlie  emUetmg  la  the  volunury  act  of  an  ia- 
dividual.  Among  tJie  Romana  it  waa  the  ofllce  of  ibe 
cenaor  to  emol  the  namea  of  all  the  citixeoa  In  order  to 
ascertain  their  number,  and  estimate  their  propeny 
In  modem  timea  aoldtera  ore  moatly  rniaed  by  means 
of  enliating. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terma,  to  emrel »  to 
aaaign  a  certain  place  or  rank :  to  enliet  ia  to  put  ooe*t 
aelf  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one'a  aelf  to  a  partjr. 
Hereulea  waa  enrolled  among  the  goda;  *■  We  find  ow- 
aelvea  enrolled  In  thia  heavenly  family  aa  aenmnts  aai 
aa  aona.'— Sfbat.  Tlie  common  people  are  alwaya 
ready  to  enlist  on  the  aide  of  anarchy  nnd  rebeUm: 
'  The  time  never  waa  when  I  would  have  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  any  faction,  though  I  m^ht  have  carried 
a  pairiMf  coloura,  If  I  had  not  apumeatlwm,  in  eitlHT 
legion.*— 8tB  Wm.  Jombb. 

To  enrol  and  rtgister  both  imply  writing  down  in  a 
book ;  but  theformer  ia  a  less  formal  act  ttian thelaiiec 
The  inaenkm  of  the  bare  name  or  deatgnniion  In  acer 
tain  order  la  enough  to  conatltule  an  enroimunL  Re- 
mprebenda  the  birth,  family,  nnd  other  ool- 
!B  of  the  Individual.  The  object  of 
likewiae  dU&ra  from  that  of  enrolling 
'hat  la  fegietered  aervea  for  fUture  parpoaea  and  is  of 
permanent  utility  to  aocieiy  in  genermi ;  but  what  is  en 
roUed  often  aervea  only  a  particular  or  temporary  end 
Thua  in  nombering  the  people  it  ia  neceasmry  aimpiy  to 
enrol  their  names ;  but  when  In  addition  to  thia  it  was 
neceaaary,  aa  among  the  Romana,  to  nncertajn  their 
rank  in  the  atate,  every  thing  connected  with  iheir  pro- 
perty^ their  family,  and  their  connexiona  required  lo  be 
regisured.  So  In  like  manner  in  more  naodern  fimes, 
it  naa  been  found  neceaaary  for  the  good  govern 
of  tlie  state  to  register  the  birtha,  marriagea,  and  d 
of  nvery  citizen.  It  ia  mantfeat,  therefore.  Qua  what  u 
registered,  aa  far  aa  reapecta  peiaona,  may  i»  aaid  to  be 
enroUed ;  but  what  la  enrolled  ia  not  aJ  waya  registewed ; 
'  I  hope  you  uke  care  to  keep  an  exact  Journal,  and  lo 
register  all  occurraicea  and  obaervatinoa,  for  yoar 
frienda  liere  expect  auch  a  book  of  travela  aa  lias  not 
often  been  aeen.*— Jobkboh. 

RegistsTy  in  regard  to  record^  haa  a  no  lesa  obvios 
diatinction:  the  former  ia  uaed  for  domeatlck  nod  rlvfl 


gistering  compreh 
lateral  clrci 


tranaactiona,  the  latter  for  publick  and  poUticnic 
What  is  registered  serves  for  the  daUy  purooaea  of  the 
community  collectivety  and  indivldnally ;  What  is  re- 
corded ia  treasured  up  in  a  special  manner  for  pani- 
eular  reference  and  remembrance  at  a  dbtam  period. 
The  number  or  names  of  atreeta,  houaea,  cnniage*,  and 
the  like,  are  registered  in  different  oflicea;  tlw  deeda 
and  doeumentt  which  regard  grants,  charters,  prf  viicyea, 
and  the  like,  either  of  Indtvlduala  or  particular  towoa, 
are  recorded  In  the  arehlvea  of  natlona.  To  record  ie, 
therefore,  a  formal  apeciea  of  n^tertaif^;  mertgistsr 
when  we  record,  but  we  do  not  alwaya  record  wbea 


Ay !  In  the  eaUiogn*  ye  go  for  men.  i  when  we  recordj  but  we  do  not  alwaya  record  wbea 

Aehonnda, and gr^hoQnda,ihongreia,BpMiida,  Clin,  \  reregister;  ^The  medalaof  the  Romana  wete  theh 
All  hy  the  nime  of  doga-^^OAuriABi.  i  tmwoi  money ;  when  an  actioD  deserved  to  hormdrdei 
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ta  coin,  It  was  sUmped  perhaiM  upon  a  bundred 
tboosand  piecefl  of  mone/,  Uke  our  ahiUinn  or  baJf- 
penco.*— Adduok. 

In  flkfl  exteaded  and  flf  urative  application  thf  ngB  may 
be  aaU  to  be  regUtered  in  tbe  memory,  or  events  re- 
eoritd  in  history.  We  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
actions  of  good  men  are  registered  In  heaven,  and  that 
their  names  are  emr^lUd  amona  the  saints  and  angels; 
Hie  particular  sayings  and  actions  of  princes  are  r«< 
e^rdsd  in  history,  and  banded  down  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. '^ 

HECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 
Record  is  taiciBn  for  the  tiling  recorded;  register^ 
either  for  the  thing  registered^  or  tiie  place  in  which  it 
Is  rsgistered;  orcAtvf,  mosUy  for  the  place,  and  some- 
times for  tiie  thing.  The  records  are  either  historical 
fetalis, or  short  notices;  tbe  registers  ore  but  short 
Botices  of  particular  and  local  circumstances;  the  or- 
ekives  are  always  connected  with  the  sute.  Every 
place  of  antiquity  has  its  records  of  the  diflbrent  dr- 
eumsiances  which  have  been  comieeted  with  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  the  various  changes  whicb  it  has 
experienced.  In  publick  registers  we  find  accounts  of 
ftmilies,  and  of  their  various  connexions  and  fluctua- 
tions; in  publick  arcJUves  we  find  all  legal  deeds  and 
instruments,  which  involve  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
btrth  in  its  Internal  and  external  ctoonomy. 

TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMON,  INVITE. 

CM,  in  its  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifies  simply 

to  give  an  expression  of  the  vofce,  in  which  i»  agrees 

with  the  German  sehalL,  Swedish  skalta  a  sound,  Greek 

coXlu  to  call,  Hebrew  ^m  tiie  voice;  bid  and  intiu 

bftve  tbe  same  derivation  as  explained  In  the  preceding 
article;  ««jiuiioii,  in  French  semmerf  changed  from 
onwntoiurf  Latin  smbmoneo,  signifies  to  give  private 
notice. 


Tbe  idea  of  signilVing  one's  wish  to  another  to  do 
tny  thing  Is  includea  in  all  these  terms. 
To  eaU  is  not  confined  to  any  jMiriicttlar  sound ;  we 


may  eott  by  simply  raising  the  volte :  to  fnmte  is  not 
even  confined  to  sounds ;  we  may  invite  by  looks,  or 
signs,  or  even  by  writing:  to  bid  and  summon  require 
tbe  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  calling  and 
iaviUmg  are  common  to  animals  as  well  as  men :  tbe 
sheep  caU  their-  young  wlien  they  bleat,  and  tbe  oxen 
their  companions  when  they  low;  cats  and  other  fe- 
males among  tbe  brutes  invite  tbeir  young  to  come  out 
from  tlidr  bed  when  it  Is  proper  for  tliem  to  begin  to 
walk ;  to  bid  and  summon  are  altogether  confined  to 
baman  beings. 

CkUl  and  bid  are  direct  addresses :  to  invite  and  «itsi- 
mon  may  pass  through  tbe  medium  of  a  second  perK>n. 
I  C4UI  or  bid  the  person  whom  I  wish  to  come,  but  I 
send  him  a  summons  or  invittUion. 

Calling  of  itself  expresses  no  more  than  tlie  simple 
desire ;  but  according  to  circumstances  it  may  be  made 
to  expren  a  command  or  entreaty.  When  equals  edit 
each  oUier,  or  tnferioors  call  tbeir  superioura,  it 
amounts  simply  to  a  wish ;  '  Ladronius,  tliat  famous 
captain,  was  called  up  and  told  by  his  servants  that  the 
general  was  fled.*— Knowlbs.  Wtien  tbe  dam  ealU 
ber  young  it  amounts  to  supplicating  entreaty;  but 
wlien  a  father  calls  bis  son,  or  a  master  his  servant.  It 
is  equivalent  to  a  command :  *  Why  came  not  tbe  slave 
back  when  I  called  btm  T— Shaxspbarb.  To  bid  ex- 
presses either  a  command  or  an  entreaQr :  when  supe- 
iloiirs  bid  it  iM^  positive  command ; 

Saint  WitiioM  footed  tiirice  tbe  wold ; 

He  met  tbe  night-mare  and  her  ninefold, 

Bid  her  alight  and  ber  troth  pllghL— Bhaxsfbarb. 
Wben  equals  Hd  It  is  an  act  of  civility,  particularly  In 
tlie  phrases  to  bid  welcome,  to  bid  God  speed,  to  bid 
ftrewell,  and  the  Uke,  whicb,  though  th^  mav  be  used 
by  superiours,  are  nevertheless  terms  of  kindness  and 
equality; 

I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica ; 

There  are  my  keys^— Shasspbaeb. 
To  tfusimMi  Is  always  Imperative ;  to  invite  always  in 
tlie  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.    Penons  in  all 
•tations  of  life  have  occasion  to  call  each  other ;  but 
It  Is  an  aetloa  most  befitting  tbe  soperlour;  lo  Aid  and 


invite  are  alike  the  actions  of  superloun  and  equals: 
to««iHmim  is  the  act  of  a  superiburonly. 

Calling  is  mostiy  for  tbe  purpose  of  drawing  the 
object  to  or  from  a  person  or  another  object,  whence 
the  phrases  io  call  np,  or  to  call  o%  fcc  Biddings  a« 
a  command,  may  be  employed  for  what  we  wish  to  be 
done ;  but  bidding  in  tlie  sense  of  an  invitation  Is  era- 
ployed  for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  of  residence^ 
Inviting  is  employed  for  either  purpose.  ^iMiiiiMnii^ 
Is  an  act  of  authority,  by  which  a  person  is  obUged  to 
make  his  appearance  at  a  given  place. 

These  terms  preserve  the  same  dlstinctkm  in  tlldr 
extended  and  figurative  acceptation ; 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  ruln'd  wall,  l 

He  would  tbe  gbosu  of  slaughtered  soldiers  caU,        '' 

Drydbh. 
^  Be  not  amazed,  caJll  all  your  senses  to  you,  defend 
my  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever.*— SqARBPBARB.    'The  soul  makes  use  of  ber 
memory  to  call  to  mind  what  she  is  to  treat  of.*— Duppa. 

The  star  tiiat  bids  tbe  shepherd  fold. 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.— Miltom. 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  tbe  next  another's; 

But  stiU  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  tiie  msismm. 

Sum. 

Still  foltow  where  auspicious  fetes  mv/cs, 

Catess  tbe  happy,  and  tiie  wretched  aU^t.— Lbwis. 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

Oite,  V.  To  dto,  quou;  summon^  in  French  sommsr. 
Latin  oummonoo  or  submoneo^  compounded  of  sub  ana 
m<m«o,  algnifles  to  give  a  private  intimation. 

Tbe  idea  of  calling  a  person  anthorttatively  to  appear 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Cits  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  oumwton  in  a  particular  and  teehnkal  sense:  a 
person  may  be  cited  to  appear  before  bissuperiour ;  be 
is  summoned  to  appear  befbre  a  court:  the  station  of 
the  individual  gives  authority  to  the  aa  of  citing;  tbe 
law  itself  Kives  authority  to  that  of  summoning. 

When  ctu  Is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  it  Is  mostiy  em- 
ployed for  witnesses,  and  summon  for  every  occasion : 
a  person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summoned  to 
answer  a  charae.  Gu  is  seldomer  used  in  the  legal 
sense  than  in  that  of  calling  by  name,  in  which  general 
acceptation  it  Is  employed  with  rraard  to  authors,  aa 
specified  In  the  succeeding  article:  u may, however, be 
sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense ; 

E^n  social  friendslrip  duns  bis  ear, 

And  cites  him  to  the  publick  sphere.— Shbxstohb. 

The  legal  Is  the  ordinary  sense  of  summon ;  it  may, 
however,  be  extended  in  its  application  to  any  call  lor 
which  there  may  be  occasion ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  summons  which  is  given  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
a  friend,  or,  figuratively,  death  is  said  to  summon  mor- 
tals fh>m  this  world ; 

The  sly  enchantress  summon'd  all  ber  train, 

A  lluring  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love, 

The  boon  companion  Bacchus,  kiud  and  vain, 

And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fraud^l  gain.— Watr 

TO  CITE,  QUOTE. 

Cite  and  quote  are  both  derived  from  tbe  same  Lattn 
verb  cito  to  move,  and  tlio  Hebrew  HTD  to  stir  up,  sig- 
nifying to  put  In  action. 

To  cite  Is  emplcqred  for  perMns  or  things :  to  ouota 
for  things  only :  authors  are  eiud;  passages  from  their 
works  are  yvtfted:  we  ctis  only  by  authority ;  we^aste 
for  general  purposesof  convenlenca  Historians  ought 
Id  cite  their  authority  in  order  to  strengthen  tlieir  evi- 
dence and  inspire  confidence ;  *  The  great  work  at 
which  Justinian  has  tiie  credit,  coiislsts  of  texts  col- 
lected from  law  books  of  approved  authority;  and 
those  texts  are  adjusted  according  to  a  sclentlfieal  ana- 
lysis; tbe  names  of  tbe  oriainal  authors  and  the  tities 
of  tbeir  several  books  being  constantly  e/ted.'— Sir 
Wm.  Jorbs.  Controversialists  must  quote  tbe  objectimi-  / 
able  passages  In  those  works  which  they  wish  to  con-  ^ 
fute :  It  is  prudent  to  cite  no  one  wtiose  authority  is 
questionable ;  it  la  superfluous  to  quote  any  thing  that 
can  be  easily  perused  In  the  original :  '  Let  us  consider 
what  Is  truly  glorious  according  to  tbe  author  I  have 
to-day  quoted  in  tiie  front  of  my  pRper.'^Sniu. 
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NOIBE,  CET,  OUTCET,  CLAMOUB. 

JVW««  la  any  load  loiind ;  erf,  Mitcrf ,  mad  titmmar 
mn  paitlettlftr  kiiMte  of  bomm,  dUhitaf  eiiber  la  tlie 
eaoM  or  Um  nature  of  ths  toiuMla.  A  ••«#•  proc«edt 
•ItharftooB  aalmaieoriiiaalimteobjeeli;  tbecrypro- 
•eedi  ODly  Ivom  antmata  objeeia.  Tba  report  of  a 
taaaoo,  or  the  loud  aounda  oceaaioMd  by  a  hlfh  wind, 
we  ••<•«*,  bat  not  cH«r ; 

N6r  waa  bit  ear  teei  peaPd 

Wldi  iMitM  load  and  rutooai.~-MiLTOii. 
CHm  taMM  from  blide,  beaeta,  and  men ; 

From  ehfaer  boat,  the  mingled  ahottta  and  eriie 

Of  Trojana  and  RutUiana  rend  the  akiea.— Drydbh. 
A  iw<at  la  produced  often  by  aceUlent ;  a  erf  laalwaya 
occaaWwed  by  aome  particular  circumatance:  when 
■any  boraea  and  canlagaa  are  goipf  together,  th«y 
make  a  great  iim««;  bwiger  and  pain  caueecrtM  to 
proceed  both  from  animala  and  human  beioga. 

AWte,  when  compared  with  cry,  !•  aometlmea  only 
ao  audible  aound ;  Im  cry  la  a  very  loud  ii«w«;  what- 
ever dhrtorba  alienee,  m  the  Iklllng  of  a  pin  In  a  per- 
fectly atUl  aaKmbly.  la  denominated  a  naU* ;  bat  a  cry 
la  that  which  may  oiiea  drown  other  iwum,  aa  the  triet 
of  people  aelUngthli^  aboot  the  alreeta.  A  cry  k  in 
geiMval  a  regular  aound,  but  cufcry  and  elmmemr  are 
Irregular  aoma;  the  former  may  proeetd  from  one  or 
many,  the  lauar  tnm  many  In  coiOanctloii.  A  cry 
after  a  thief  becomea  an  eiiicry  when  aet  up  by  many 
at  •  time :  It  becomea  a  cicaMur,  If  accompanied  with 
ahottting,  liawUng,  and  ncwcc  of  a  mixed  and  tumaltu- 


And  now  great  deede 
Had  been  achlev'd,  whereof  all  beU  had  rnng^ 
Had  not  the  aaaky  aoreeram  that  aat 
Fiai  by  iMll  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Bft'n,  and  with  Udeona  colcry  raah*d  be 

lliLToa. 
Tlitfr  darta  with  eUamewr  at  a  diatance  drive. 
And  only  keei^the  langnlah'd  war  allve.^DaTDaw. 
Thaat  tcana  may  ill  be  uken  in  an  improper  aa  well 
■a  a  proper  aeflae.  Whatever  Is  obtruded  upon  the 
publiek  notice  ao  aa  to  become  the  unl venal  iufaject  of 
eonveraation  and  writing,  is  aald  to  make  a  actcc;  in 
thia  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at  the  theatre 
makea  a  noise  on  hia  flrat  appearance;  'What  ncicc 
have  we  had  about  tramplaiitatlon  of  diaeaaea,  and 
tmnafualon  of  blood.*— Bazku.  'Socratei  lived  in 
Athena  during  the  grf«at  plague,  which  haa  made  ao 
■meh  nci$e  tlwwigta  all  age*,  and  never  caught  the  in- 
Aeilon.*— A  ooieoir.  JMf*  and  elamamr  may  be  for  or 
■galnat  an  object;  cry  and  cutery  are  alwaya  agalnat 
tM  oMeei,  varying  In  the  degree  and  manner  In  which 
they  dkplay  themaelvea :  the  cry  li  leaa  than  the  cntery, 
•ndthlalaleaalbanlheclMnciir.  When  the  publiek 
voice  laralaed  in  an  audible  manner  againat  any  par- 
ticular matter,  it  la  a  cry ;  If  It  be  mingled  with  Intem- 
perate language  it  la  an  ouiery ;  if  it  be  vehement,  and 
exceedinely  «icf>y,  It  ia  a  elamour.  Pantaana  raJae  a 
cry  In  order  to  form  a  body  In  their  fkvour; 


.    .     ■  til;  the  general  cry 

Proclalma  Ijaocoon  Jnatly  doom'd  to  die.— Dstdbii. 

The  diacontented  are  ever  ready  to  aet  up  an  oittcry 
agalnat  men  In  power ;  *  Theae  cutericc  the  magiatratea 
tfMra  ahun,  ainee  th^  are  heerkened  unto  here.*— 
SKnasB  (en  breioM^,  A  cJeiiicar  for  peace  In  the 
tfane  of  war  la  eaally  ralaed  by  thoae  who  wiah  to 
IhwartthefovemaMDt;  *The  people  grew  then  ezor- 
MlaM  la  thdr  dmm»wn  for  Jaatlce.'— CLAUflBOM. 

TD  CRY,  WEEP. 

OyoooMiflromibeOfeekiqpo^,  and  the  Hebrew 
inplocryoreatt;  wM|p,  In  Low  Gemaa  wcpcn,  la  n 
vatlatlon  of  whiiie,  In  Germaa  wciacn,  which  la  an 
onomatopdB.  An  ootward  Indication  of  pain  ia  ek- 
preaaed  Iqr  both  theae  terma,  but  the  former  compre- 
henda  an  audible  ezpreaakm  accompanied  or  not  with 
lean;  the  bitter  aimply  Indicatee  the  ahedding  of  team. 

Orpng  arlsee  f^om  an  Impatience  in  auflbring  corpo- 
real paina;  children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry; 
^upi»jf  la  occaaioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wiaeat  and 
beat  ormen  win  not  dladaln  aometimea  to  vtep. 

Oy«v>*»wllUiasHkweak;  HaerveaiorcUeva 


the  pain  of  the  Indtvldoal  to  tba  anaymMB  «f  ttt 

hearer; 
The  babe  clung  ermg  to  hia  nuraa^a  bm 
Seared  at  thedanttng  helm  and  nodding 

rofr 
Ifiuspfo/,  when  called  forth  by  otbenT  aornnra,  la  am 
Inflrml^  which  no  man  would  wiah  t*  be  without;  ae 
an  expruaaion  of  generona  aympathy  it  aflbcda  eaaeaiial 
relief  to  the  auliiner; 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlaatlngaieep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  aigh,  nor  aee  thee  sec*. 

TO  CRT,  SCREAM,  8HEIEE. 

Cry,  V.  TV  cry,  WMp;  ccrcaai  and  tihsk  vm  vaiift- 
tlona  of  cry. 

To  cry  iiyllcatea  the  utterance  of  an  ardcolaieor  aa 
InartlcuUie  aound ;  ccrcem  ia  a  apedea  of  crynv  In  the 
firataenaeofthe  wond;  cAriek  la  a  apeciea  of  erya^ki 
iu  latter  aenee. 

CVymf  ia  >»  ordinary  mode  of  knid  tancranee  re- 
eortedtooncoomionocciBatona; 


reaorted  to  I 

A-om  a  vehemence  of  feeling.  _  .  _ 
people  from  the  mlataken  idea  of  making  tl 
heard ;  whereaa  a  dlathict  artieulatfon  wUl  alwaye  be 
more  eAcacloua.  It  ie  IVequently  neccaeary  to  erf 
when  we  cannot  render  ouraelvea  audible  by  any  othet 
meana;  but  it  la  never  neceaaaiy  or  proper  m  eermm. 
Skruk  may  be  compared  with  erf  and  cctcmi,  m  a- 
preniQpa  of  pain^  In  thia  caee  lo  skriek  la  mote  ibaa 
to  cry.  and  leaa  than  to  tcream.  They  both  algmfy  le 
cry  with  a  violent  elTorL  We  may  cry  from  the  eUghi 
eat  pain  or  Inconvenience ;  but  one  Bkriekt  or  ccrvontf 
only  on  occaalone  of  great  agony,  either  corporeal  ar 
mentaL  A  chikl  criea  when  It  tiaa  hurt  tta  filler;  H 
ckricic  In  the  moment  of  terrour  at  the  eight  of  a  fri^ 
ful  object;  or  ccreeaic  until  aome  one  cooiea  to  ke  aa* 


be  heard :  ccreewiivla.an  iBtemneraie  mode  ofaryov, 
>  Oom  an  Impatient  acrire  to  be  beani,  or 


People  I 


To  cry  la  an  action  peculiar  to  no  age  or  a 
•eremm  and  to  cArteJk  are  the  common  actiona  of  a 
and  children.  Men  erf^  and  children  aeremmu  for 
ance ;  exceaa  of  pain  will  aometimea  compd  a 
cry  out;  a  violent  alarm  commonly  makea 
cArick; 


Like  a  thin  amoke  heeeea  the  ^irit 


cryw— ^apfc 


And  bean  a  f 

Rapacloua  at  the  mother'a  throat  they  fly, 

*_j  .._ .  .^.^       'erbreaat 


And  tear  the  tereaming  Influit  ftom  her  I 


Tiro: 


The  houae  li  filPd  with  loud  lamenta  and  trin. 
And  tkrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  Ihrone. 

Dei 


TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 
An  tbeea  terma  expreaa  a  loud  mode  of  aoeaklag. 
which  la  all  that  la  ImpHed  in  the  eenae  of  tkewori 
erf,  while  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are  compicbemled 


To  cxclotM,  flpom  the  liBdB  exeiatM  or  «x  and  cImml 
to  cry  out  or  ahmd,  algnlflea  to  cry  whb  an  efibit:  cnff 
cornea  from  the  Greek  uXim. 

We  erf  ftom  the  aimpie  dcaire  of  being  bewd  at  a 
diatance:  we  exeUim  ftom  a  aodden  emotloii  or  aglta 
Uon  of  mind.  Aa  a  cry  beapeaka  diatreaa  and  iroaUe, 
an  c«cla«ia<tcii  beapeaka  surprlae,  grief,  or  joy.  We 
cry  commonly  In  a  large  aaaemUy  or  an  open  mart, 
but  we  may  csclarai  In  converaatkm  with  an  tndlvldii£ 

To  cry  la  louder  aad  mora  aigeot  than  to  call.  A 
man  who  la  In  danger  of  beiag  drowned  crte  for  help; 
be  who  wanta  to  raiae  a  toad  eaiU  for  neehtaai  a  a 
cry  It  a  aeoeral  or  indirect  addreaa;  a  tall  la  a  panlco- 
lar  and  Immediate  addma.  We  cry  to  all  or  any  who 
may  be  within  hearing;  weeaU  to  an  individual  hw 
name  with  a  direct  reierence  to  him ; 

There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  We, 

They  cry,  behold  the  mighty  Heetor*a  wifo  !-favs 
Thedreadfolday 

No  pauae  of  worda  admita,  no  dull  delay ; 

Fierce  Dlacord  atorma,  Apollo  kmd  -^r'awift 

Fame  caUc,  Manihudera,  and  Uw  JMd  *b  In  fliaiM 

Form 
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LOUD,  NOIBT,  HI0H80UNDIN0, 
CLAMOROUS. 

Lomd  isdoubtlea  connected,  through  the  median  of 
tfM  Crerouui  Imut  a  soundi  and  Unuehtn,  to  liiteu,  with 
tbe  Gf»k  icXifu  to  hear,  became  eounds  are  the  object 
of  hearing:  iwuy,  havuic  a  »«»«•,  illce  noUome  and 
u0%t9UMj  comet  Irom  the  Latin  noeeo  tohurt.  eignifying 
I9  geaeral  odJfenslTef  that  la,  to  the  aonee  of  hearing,  of 
ameUing,  and  the  lilie :  k»gk$imMiing  eignifiea  the  same 
aa  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  lo  bb  to  malce  a  great 
notoa,  to  be  heard  at  a  duUnce:  eUmtrou*^  from  the 
Latin  clamo  to  cry,  sigBides  crying  with  a  loud  voice. 

L»ud  u  here  the  generick  term,  lipce  it  signifies  ) 
greatsound,  which  is  the  idea  common  to  them  alL  As 
an  epithet  for  persons,  loud  is  mostly  taken  In  an  indif^ 
fticnt  sense ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being  loud 
faefrood  meeaure:  aMSf  to  10  be  Iniemperateiy  Uud; 
kigh$»mMdag  Is  only  to  be  Uud  firom  the  bigness  of 
oae*s  words;  eUm»rtiu  to  lo  be  disagreeably  and 
pslofiilly  iMtd.  We  must  speak  itfudiy  to  a  deaf  per- 
aon  in  order  to  make  ourselves  heard; 

The  downs,  a  botot'ious,  rude,  ungovemM  erew, 

With  furkNis  baste  to  the  Uud  summons  flew. 

DaroBM. 

Children  wlU  be  nsuy  at  all  times  If  not  kept  under 
control; 

O  leave  the  Mwy  town.— DaTsstf. 
Ptaltereffs  are  always  ki^omuUng  in  their  enlogtums 
of  those  bv  whom  they  eipect  to  bo  served;  '  I  am 
touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some  few  men, 
irho  have  lent  the  authority  of  their  higksounding 
■ames  to  the  designs  of  men  wtlh  whom  they  could 
not  be  acqoaioted.^-^BiraKa.  Children  will  be  ela- 
wurtus  for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it  bv 
Ant  of  iMM«;  they  will  be  turbulent  hi  case  of  refusal, 
if  not  under  proper  discipline ; 

CIsai'fvas  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly. 

DavsiN. 
la  the  hnproper  appiicathm,  loud  to  uken  in  as  bad  a 
aense  as  the  rest:  the/otidwe  pratoes  are  the  least  to  be 
tegaided:  the  applause  of  a  mob  to  always  nai»f: 
kighoouMding  titles  serve  only  to  excite  contempt 
wnere  thereto  not  some  oorresponding  sense:  it  to  toe 
buaiheas  of  an  oppoeltioo  party  to  be  elamorouo^ 
Which  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  turholeaca  among 
Itoo  Ignorant. 


TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

JtommaU  conies  Immediately  from  the  Latin  iMsit- 
MMtuMy  participle  of  nammo:  name  oomes  from  the 
Tctttonick,  &«.  arnw,  and  both  ftom  the  Latin  tiMuii, 
dec  (o.  To  namo). 

TonomiuaU  and  to  aosM  are  both  to  mention  by 
iMm« :  but  the  former  to  to  mention  for  a  spedfick  pui^ 
poae;  the  latter  to  to  mention  for  general  purposes: 
pctaons  only  are  nommoted;  things  as  well  as  persons 
m«  named:  one  nomintOes  a  person  in  order  to  propose 
Um,  or  appoint  him,  to  an  office;  *  Elizabeth  nana- 
noted  her  commissionera  to  haar  both  parties.*— Ro- 
BsaTsow.  One  namet  a  person  casually,  iiif  the  course 
of  conversation,  or  one  namto  him  in  order  to  make 
aome  Inquiry  respecting  hhn ; 

Then  Cakhas  (by  Ulysses  first  hiapirM> 

Was  Hig*d  to  9UMU  whom  th*  angry  gods  required. 
.  Dbmbam* 
Tb  be  nowriuaUd  to  a  paUIek  act;  to  be  naaictf  to  gene- 
rally private:  one  to  nomiumted  before  an  a««mbly; 
ooe  to  uamod  in  any  place :  to  be  nominaUd  to  always 
an  honour;  to  be  uomod  to  either  honourable,  or  the 
eoBUwy,  aceordbig  to  the  clrvumstances  under  which 
ft  to  mentloaed:  a  person  Is  nomiruttod  as  member  of 
ftxiiament;  he  is  nmmod  la  terms  of  respect  or  othei^ 
wise  whenever  be  to  spoken  of. 

TO  NAME,  CALL. 

JITeMs  to  property  to  pronounee  some  word,  from  the 
Latin  hmmm,  Greek  ho/uh  Hebrew  OKJ ;  eatt^  v.  TV 
sell. 

Both  these  words  Imply  thedtreetloD  of  tbeooand  to 
«a  object :  hut  aamtii^  to  confined  to  the  use  of  some 
^rttiiet  and slgniflcant  sound;  MlUng  i«  said  of  aay 


sound  whatever:  we  may  eaa  witliout  naming^  but 
we  cannot  name  without  euUing.  A  person  is  named  by 
his  name,  whether  proper,  patronynilck,  or  whatever 
is  usual ;  he  Is  called  accordingto  the  characieristicks 
by  which  he  to  dtottnguished.  The  emperour  Tiberius 
was  natRsd  Tiberius ;  he  was  ealUd  a  monster.  Wil- 
liam the  Fimt  of  England  to  named  William ;  he  to 
eaUed  the  Conqueror.  Hden  went  three  limes  round 
the  wooden  horse  in  order  to  discover  the  snare,  and, 
with  the  hope  of  taking  the  Greeks  by  surprise,  called 
their  principal  captains,  naming  them  by  their  namee, 
and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of  their  wives.  Many 
ancient  nations  in  nosniig'  any  one  called  him  the  son 
of  some  one,  as  Richardson  the  son  of  Richard,  and 
Robertson  the  ton  of  Robert ; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 

Imbitters  all  thy  woes  by  nAntn^me.— Pope. 

I  lay  the  deep  fonndations  of  a  wall, 

And  iBnoa,  aam*d  from  me,  the  city  coU.— DSTzmii. 


NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

.Vasie,  V.  TV  name  ;  mpdlation.  in  Frmch  mpelUh 
tion^  Latin  appellatiot  from  appello  to  call,  signifies 
that  by  which  a  person  or  thins  Is  called ;  ttUe^  in 
French  tiiret  Latin  tituluSt  from  the  Greek  rlw  to  hon- 
our, signifies  that  appellation  which  to  assigned  to  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  honour ;  denomination  sigol&n 
that  which  denominateo  or  diiitingutohes. 

Alsms  is  a  generick  term,  therest  are  spedfick.  What- 
ever word  to  employed  to  distinguish  one  thine  from 
another  is  a  nawu ;  therefore  aa  ^^ellation  and  a  UUe 
is  a  namCf  but  not  ete«  «<r#d  ; 

Then  on  your  aanie  shall  wretched  mortals  call, 

And  oflhr'd  vlcilnjs  at  your  altars  fait.— Dbtdkit. 
A  «aei«  is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appellation 
is  generally  a  common  naais  given  for  somespeciflck 

Eurpose  as  characterlstick.  Several  kings  of  France 
ad  the  noaies  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  but.  one  was 
distinguished  with  the  appellation  of  Stammerer,  an- 
other by  that  of  the  Sbnple,  and  a  tliird  by  that  of  the 
Hardy,  ariiting  from  particular  characters  or  circum- 
stances; '  The  names  derived  from  the  profession  of 
the  ministnr  in  the  language  of  the  present  age,  are 
made  but  the  appellativee  of  scorn.*— South.  A  tiU$ 
to  a  species  of  appellation^  not  drawn  from  any  thing 
personal,  but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  political  dto 
tinctlon.  An  appellation  may  be  often  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  but  a  title  is  always  a  mark  of  honour.  An 
appellation  Is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  given  mostly  to  perMus,  sometimes  to 
things.  A  particular  house  may  have  tiie  appellation 
of  *  the  Cottage,*  or  '  the  Hall ;'  as  a  particular  person 
may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  I<ord,  or  Marquis;  '  We 
generally  find  in  titlee  an  intimation  of  some  naitlcu- 
lar  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the  high  sta- 
tions which  they  possess.*— Addison. 

Donowunation  to  to  particatar  bodies,  what  ttppeW^ 
fwn  to  to  an  individual ;  namely,  a  term  of  dlstipcdon, 
drawn  from  their  peculiar  character  and  drcum- 
stances.  The  Christian  world  to  split  into  a  number  of 
dillhrent  bodies  or  communities,  under  the  demmaina' 
tiono  of  Catholicks,  Protestantsu  Calvintots,  Presbyte- 
rians, ice,  which  have  thdr  origin  in  the  peculiar  form 
of  fhith  and  dtodpline  adopted  by  these  bodies ;  *  It  has 
cost  me  miieh  care  and  thought  to  marshal  and  fix  the 
people  under  their  proper  dcnoauna£ieM.'— Addisox 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  fiTTYLE,  ENTITLE. 
DESIGNATE,  GHAEAC1*EBIZE. 
Toneau  («.  Tonamo^eaU)  signifies  shnply  to  give  a 
•ems  to,  or  to  address  or  specify  by  the  given  name; 
*  I  oouhl  aeaMsome  of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  Atoxandria  in  pursuit  of 
moQ^.*— Mblmoto  (Lettere  of  acoro).  To  denomi. 
note  is  to  give  a  spedfick  name  upon  some  spedficic 
ground,  or  to  distlngutoh  by  the  nasM;  *A  rable  In 
oragick  or.epick  poetry  todcMmiMredslmph;  when  the 
evento  it'contatna  foltow  each  in  aa  unbroken  te- 
nour.*— WAaroM.  To  otyle,  fhnn  the  noun  etyU  or 
manner  («.  Dietwui  «(f^t  aignifles  to  address  by  • 
spe«lflckna8i«; 
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Happy  IlKMe  timet, 
When  lor  Js  were  tt^led  fiuben  of  AroUiM. 

SfUXaPBAEB. 


To  entiiU  Is  to  give  a  qpecidck  or  appropriate 

*  Beside*  ttie  Scripture,  the  books  wlilcli  tbey  call  eccle- 
slastical  were  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  brought  into 
publick  audience,  and  with  that  name  they  muitled  the 
books  which  we  term  A  poery  phal.'— Hooxsa.  Adam 
named  every  thing;  we  d«iMmiaat«  the  man  who 
drlnka  ezceesively  *  a  drunkard ;'  subjects  gtyle  their 
luonaich  *HisMBjestv;*  books  are  entUUd  aceording 
to  the  Judgement  of  tae  author. 

IV  MiNe,  dmominau,  etfU^  and  eniiiU  are  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents  only.  To  deaifnaU^  signifying  to 
mark  out,  and  ckaraUeri2»y  signifying  lo  form  a  cAa- 
TotUrietieky  are  said  only  of  things,  and  agree  with  the 
former  only  Inasmuch  as  words  may  either  dengnate 
or  cAaractmzs:  tlius  the  word  *  capacity'  is  sakl  to 
detignau  the  power  of  holding ;  and  *  finesse'  ckarae- 
UrizM  the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted ;  *  This  ia  a 

Clain  detignatUn  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  one 
lod  of  Btuflf  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and 
every  one  knows  that  borough  is  the  name. of  town.' 
--Swirr.  *  Tliere  are  faces  not  only  Individual,  but 
genillltiotts  and  naiioaaL  European,  Asiatick,  Chinese, 
African,  and  Grecian  face*  are  cAaraclsrtxsd.'-- Am- 

•UTSaOT. 

If  AME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT* 
JfamM  is  here  taken  In  the  Improper  sense  for  a  noau 
acquired  in  publick  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality  in  an 
object;  remutaiion  and  repuUj  from  r^ulo  or  re  and 
ptUo  to  tmnk  hack,  or  In  reference  to  some  immediate 
object,  signifies  the  sute  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
publick,  or  held  in  puUick  estimation ;  credit  (v.  Credit) 
slgniflbs  tiie  state  of  being  believed  or  trnatad  in  general. 
'  JVosM  implies  something  more  specifick  than  r^u- 
tatien;  and  reputatiem  something  mora  substantial 
than  name :  a  name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  t^  some  quality  that  lias  more  show  than  worth ; 
reputatiifn  is  acquired  only  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit :  a  name  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  wav 
of  distinction ;  reputation  is  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  honourable  ezer- 
tiomr.  A  physician  sometimes  gets  a  nama  by  a  single 
instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances  bo  may  convert  to  his 
own  advantage  in  forming  an  eitensive  practice ;  but 
unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  talent,  tAis 
name  will  never  ripen  into  a  aolid  reputation; 
Who  feare  not  to  do  ill,  yet  feare  the  imsm, 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  stave  to  fame. 

Dbrhaii. 

*  Splendour  of  reputation  la  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  necessaries  of  life.*— Johkson. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a  msm,  but  reputation  Is  ap. 

eled  only  to  persons  or  that  which  is  personal.  Fashion 
liberal  in  giving  a  name  lo  certain  shops,  certain 
sinets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  certain  trades- 
people, and  the  like.  Univeiaities,  academies,and  pub- 
lick Institutions,  acquire  a  rftpucatM*  for  th^  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
the  arts  or  sciences:  naau  and  r^utation  are  of  a 
mora  extended  nature  than  repute  and  eredil.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name  and  the 
Xtation  of  any  thidg ;  but  only  neighboun  and  those 
have  the  means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  Its  r^ute  and  erediL  It  is  poeslMe,  therefore, 
to  have  a  name  and  repiOation  without  having  rqnUe 
and  credit^  and  vice  v«r«J,  for  the  obiects  which  cen- 
stitute  the  former  are  sometimes  diflerent  from  those 
which  produce  rbe  latter.  A  manufacturer  has  a 
nans  for  the  eacellence  of  a  particular  article  of  bis 
own  manufocture ;  a  book  has  a  nasu  among  witlings 
and  pretenden  lo  literature:  a  good  writer,  however, 
aeeks  to  establish  bis  reputation,  for  genlua,  learning, 
Industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  characteristick :  a 
preacher  is  In  high  rspiU^  among  those  who  attend  him : 
■  master  gains  great  eredit  flrom  the  good  perform- 
ancee  of  his  scholan ;  *  Mutton  has  likewlee  been  In 
great  rqmteamongour  valiant  coantrymen.'— Abbuok. 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  passions  rein, 

flo  live  In  eredit  and  esteem. 

And  the  good  nama  yon  toit,  ndaeii  —Gat. 


JVasM  and  repuU  are  taken  either  in  a  food  or  bad 
sense;  reputati9n  and  cre^'t  are  Uken  In  the  good 
sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a  good  or  an  ill 
name;  a  person  or  thing  may  be  in  good  or  ill  repute; 
reputation  may  rise  to  diflerent  degrees  of  beif  bt,  or 
it  may  sink  anin  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinke  Into 
that  which  Is  bad^  credit  may  likewise  be  high  or  low, 
but  when  It  becomes  bad  It  is  dieeredit.  Familiea  gel 
an  ill  name  for  their  meaaness:  housee  of  enienabi- 
ment  get  a  good  name  for  their  •coomniodatitin ; 
houses  fkll  Into  bad  repuU  when  said  to  be  bannicd ; 

(i  landlord  comes  into  nlch  repute  among  hi 
f  he  be  consUerate  and  IndulfBnt  lowarda  t 


CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  aiamn  or  mark  («.  Ckm- 
ractor^  Utter)  ^  tbis  word  Is  figuratively  ensployed  for 
the  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  man  from  an- 
other; reputation^  fiom  the  French  r^vter,  Lada 
repute  to  think,  signifies  what  is  tbooght  of  a  peram : 
eAoraetsrlieslntbeman;  It  h  tlie  mark  of  what  be  is; 
it  shows  Itself  on  all  occasions:  rnuUtion  dcpcads 
npon  others ;  It  is  what  they  think  of  him. 

A  character  is  given  particularly :  a  rMtaHem  is 
formed  generally.  Individuals  give  a  tSaraetor  of 
another  flrom  peieonal  knowledge:  pahUck  opinien 
constitute  tlie  reputation.  Ckaraetor  boa  alwaye  some 
foundatkm ;  it  Is  a  positive  deseripUon  of  eooieihlng: 
reputation  has  more  of  conjecture  tai  it;  lla  aooree  is 
hearsay. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fliir  rqntfaiwM  who 
has  not  In  reality  a  good  ehae-aetor;  althoufb  men  of 
really  good  cAaroctsr  are  not  likely  to  bave  a  bad  repn. 
tation;  'Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of  lbo«e 
among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of  bis  naoM 
and  ckaractor;  bow  many  imagine  tbeoaselvce  loo 
much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  ponnits  m 
pay  him  the  least  attention ;  and  where  bis  reputation 
Is  in  any  degree  spread,  bowoften  It  has  been  aiiacfcfd, 
and  bow  many  rivals  are  daily  rWng  to  abtte  iL'— 
BLAia. 

FABIB,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

Aflie,  Aon  the  Greek  ^qfil  to  say,  la  tbe  most  noisy 
and  nnoeitain;  k  reels  upon  report:  reputmtiom  (e. 
Character,  reputatiom)  is  silent  and  solid ;  St  liee  nmre 
in  the  thoughts,  and  Is  derived  finora  observation:  to 
Kown,  in  French  ronommSCf  from  nem  a  name,  signifies 
the  reverlieratlon  of  a  name ;  it  Is  ae  loud  as /aw,  bat 
ihoreeubstantiai  and  better  founded :  hence  nre  say  that 
a  person*s  fame  has  gone  abroad;  his  repmlation  is 
established ;  and  be  has  got  rsneira. 

f)eme  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or 
taidUbrent; 

Europe  with  Afrle  In  hia  fame  shall  Join, 

But  neither  sbora  bis  oooqaerts  abail  conOoe. 

IhtTDKIL 

Refutation  is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  In  some 
department:  'Pope  doubtleia  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  ficet  brought  tliem 
together,  with  tbe  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abilities 
were  acknowledged .*— Jormsoh.  Renown  h  employed 
only  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  expJoiis; 
'  Well  constituted  governments  have  always  made  tbe 
profemion  of  a  physician  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous. Homer*s  Machaon  and  Viifil's  lapis  were 
men  of  renown^  heroes  In  war.'— Johmsoh.  Tbe  fame 
of  a  attack  may  be  spread  among  tbe  ignorant  maM- 
lude  by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  tbe  fame  of  an  aa- 
tbor  may  be  spread  by  meansof  a  popular  work ;  *The 
artist  finds  greater  returns  In  profit,  aa  tbe  aotiior  hi 
/osM.'— AsoieoM.   "*  -      .     .  . 

uponbtetriedskil 
or  a  general  b  proportioned 


reaier  returns  m  proni,  as  ine  aoinor  m 
I eoM.  The  r^uUtion  of  a  phyaiclaa  resni 
I  ekii\  and  known  ezperienoe ;  tbe  remomm 
b  proportioned  to  tbe  mag niiude  of  his 


How  doth  it  please  and  fill  tbe  memory. 
With  deeds  of  brave  renoww^  while  on  eacb  band 
Hiatorkk  vne  and  breathing  aiataca  riBe» 
And  speaking  busia.— Draa. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR,  HEARSA7. 
Fame  (o.  Fame)  baa  a  reference  to  tbe  thing  wUdi 
gives  blith  to  it{  h  goes  aboiu  ot  kttU  without  ny 
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■PIMreDt  iMtrumenlalhy.  The  report^  fltmi  n  and 
firtOf  to  carry  back,  or  aw«y  ftom  au  object,  bai 
always  a  reference  to  tbe  repcrter.  Rumcmr^  in  Latin 
rauMT.  from  ruo  to  rush  or  lo  flow,  hai  a  reference  to 
tbe  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  carried ;  it  is  there- 
fore properly  a  flyihg  report.  Heartof  refers  to  tbe 
receiver  of  that  which  is  said ;  It  Is  limiied  theiefore  to 
a  mall  number  of  speaken  or  reporters.  The  /mm 
•ervcB  to  form  or  esiabllah  a  cfaaracler  eiiber  of  a  per- 
aoii  or  a  thing;  It  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  cfar- 
cumilanoes ;  the  fams  of  our  SavkMir'i  miraclea  went 
abroad  through  the  land ; 
Bpace  may  produce  ntw  worlds,  whereof  to  life 
There  went  a/m«  In  beav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.— Milton. 
Tbe  r^ort  aervee  to  communicate  information  of 
events ;  It  may  be  more  or  lees  correct  according  to  the 
▼•racity  or  authenticity  of  the  rnorUr;  rtpvrU  of 
victories  mostly  precede  the  oflidal  conflrmatlon; 
*  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  ipoke,  and  what  credit  Cesar  may 
give  10  such  reporUf  these  are  pointa  for  which  it  ie  by 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.'— Mblmoth 
ilMttrt  t^f  Cicero).  The  rumow  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction;  it  is  more  or  leas  vague,  according  to  the 
tenner  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of  the  evenla;  every 
baiUe  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumowo; 

Tor  wUch  of  yon  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  k>ud  nisiear 
Speaks  1— Shaxspbari. 
Tbe  kearottf  serves  for  information  or  instruction,  and 
is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar ;  *  What  In- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  kearta§ 
beoeflts  r— BxcBARDSoii. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBEATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Fkmom  slgolfles  literally  having  /sine  or  being  the 
cause  off  am* ;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a 
Dolse  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  b  talked  of,  written 
vpon,  diseussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  fer  and  near ;  to  that  which  Is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men :  eeUbraud  signifies 
literally  kept  In  the  memory  by  a  eeUbration  or  memo- 
rial, and  Is  applicable  to  that  which  Is  praised -and 
honoured  with  solemaity:  renotoiud  slgnlAes  literally 
poasessed  of  a  name,  and  Is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  onuses  the  name  to  be  often  re* 
peated :  illuttriouo  signifies  literally  what  has  or  idves 
a  lustre;  it  Is  applicable  to  whatever  confers dignuy. 

fkwunu  Is  a  term  of  indefinite  Import ;  it  conveys  of 
itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  aince 
it  Is  employed  indlflbrently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise ;  it  is  tbe  only  one  of  these 
teroM  which  mav  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  othan 
rise  In  a  gradually  good  sense;  *  I  thought  it  an  agree- 
able change  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  ftom  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  tbe 
■HMt/asMtu  among  the  real  and  living.*— AnotsoH. 

*  The  eeletratod  is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  dis- 
play of  talent  In  the  arts  and  sdenees ;  It  gains  the 
subject  respect;  'While  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  lo  my  studies, 
that  there  are  very  few  eekbraud  books  eitlier  In  the 
learned  or  modem  tongues  which  I  am  not  aequainted 
vHth.*— Adoisok.  The  renotDned  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  quallUes,  upon 
•Qoeessful  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  pubilck 
opinion ;  it  brings  great  honour  or  glory  lo  the  sufciject ; 

Castor  and  Pollux  first  In  martial  force, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  rsaowu'd  for  lione. 

Pors. 
The  Ubutriout  Is  founded  upon  those  solid  quaUlIss 
which  not  only  render  one  known  but  distinguished; 
Itensares  regard  and  veneration;  'The  reliefs  of  the 
covioos  man  are  those  little  blemlshas  that  discover 
llieaiselves  In  an  iUuotrumo  cliaracter.*-*An9isoK. 

A  peraon  may  be  fmmout  for  bis  eccentricities; 
sslitrsffti  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player ;  renowntd 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard;     Funeux,  ifiustie,  eetebre. 


as  a  warriour  or  a  statesman ;  iaustriout  as  a  prince, 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried  by  the  Eng- 
lial^  and  idolized  by  the  French,  is  equally /amoiu  m 
both  nations.  There  are  ecUbraUd  authors  whom  to 
censure  even  in  that  which  4s  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one's  reputation.  The  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  ilie  perusal  of  their  ezpioitt,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modern  heroes  not  inferiour  to  them- 
selves. Princes  may  shine  In  their  lifetime,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  iUuotrioiu  to  poAerity  ex- 
cept by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  after  them. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 
M'otti  (v.  Viotingwked)  may  be  employed  either  in 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense;  notoriout  Is  never  used  but  in  a 
bad  sense*  men  may  be  noted  for  their  talents,  or  their 
eccentricities ;  they  are  notorkmo  only  for  their  vices : 
noted  eharaeters  excite  many  and  diverse  remarks  fh)m 
their  friends  and  their  eneniea;  notoriouo  characters 
are  universally  shunned ; 


An  enaineer  of  noud  skiU, 
Engaged  to  stop  the  growing  in. 


-Gat. 

*  What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  warrant  a 
man  to  trust  a  notoriouo  cheatT— South. 

DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS.  NOTED, 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTEIOl^. 

DioUnguieked  signifies  having  a  mark  of  dlstinctton 
by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  dietingniehod ;  eonepieuous. 
In  Latin  eonepieuuot  from  conapicio^  signifies  easilv 
to  be  seen ;  noted^  from  not%»  known,  signifies  weU 
known;  eminentAn  Latin  emhufno^  from  emineo  or  c 
and  manooi  signifies  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  iUuetrieiua^  In  Latin  tttautris,  from  hLttro  to 
shine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  something  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

DitUnguiehed  in  its  general  sense  expreases  little 
more  than  this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
diettngnieked.  A  thing  is  dUHngnitked  in  proportics 
as  it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  others;  it  is  eoiuptcib 
oua  in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  It  Is  noted  in  pro* 
ponion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank  ia 
dietingnieked :  a  situation  ie  eonepieuoue ;  a  place  ia 
noted.  Persons  are  dietingnieked  by  external  marks  or 
by  characteristick  qualities;  persons  or  things  are  csn- 
enienoue  mostly  from  some  external  niaik ;  persons  or 
things  are  noted  mostly  by  collateral  clrcumstanceSL 

A  man  may  be  dieUnguieked  by  his  decorations,  or 
he  may  be  dietingnieked  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  his 
abilities;-  <  It  baalteen  observed  by  some  writers  that 
man  is  more  dieUnguieked  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.*- Addisom.  A  person  Is  torn- 
epieuoue  by  the  gaudlness  of  hto  dreai ;  a  house  is  cen 
epienoue  that  sUnds  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pynbus,  threatening  loud. 
With  glitt'rlng  arms,  eonepietuue  in  the  crowd. 
Dbtdbh. 
A  person  is  noted  for  havtaig  jperformed  a  wonderful 
cure;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine  waters;  *Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted  Temple  ooflbe- 
houses,  I  found  the  whole  room,  which  was  full  of 
young  students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each  of 
which  was  deeply  engaged  in  some  controversy.*— 

BUDOBLL. 

We  may  be  diotinguieked  for  tlihigs,  good,  bad,  oc 
indifierent:  we  may  be  eonopieuone  for  our  singulari* 
tiea  or  that  which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice:  we  map  '. 
be  noUd  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that 
which  Is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse:  we  can  bo 
eminent  and  Uluetrioue  only  for  that  which  is  really 
good  and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies  however 
mostly  to  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  dietimr 
gnieked  talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  If  be  be  not 
also  dieOnguiekod  foe  his  private  virtue:  aflbctatkNi  la 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself  in 
such  a  eonepienoue  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
itself:  tovers  of  feme  are  sometimes  contented  to  rea- 
der themselves  noted  for  their  vkM  or  abaurdiUaat 
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ENQUSH  STNONTMES. 


Mililiig  If  more  inttfyliig  to  a  man  than  to  raider 
fafiDWir  emiiunt  Ibr  his  prai%Mional  UWl ;  <0f  Prior, 
MttiMiU  BB  he  was  botb  by  bit  abilltlei  and  auUon,  very 
few  memorialt  have  been  left  by  bia  eontemporariee.'— 
JOBmow.  Jt  is  the  lot  of  hat  few  t»  be  ilUutrioWt 
and  thoee  fewr  are  very  iddom  to  be  envied ; 
Hail,  iweet  Satumian  aoU  I  of  fruiiful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  Olustriout  men. 

DaTDBI. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  applleatkm,  thew  terms 
may  be  employed  to  heighten  the  character  of  an  ob- 
Jeel;  a  favooi'may  be  nid  to  be  iiatingvukU,  piety 
«auii«iil,  and  a  name  iUuttrwua;  *Amld  the  acliar 
tioneof  popular  government,  oecaaions  will  aometiines 
ae  afforded  for  trnmeia  abiUUca  to  break  forth  with 
peculiar  lustre.  But  while  publielc  agitations  allow  a 
IBW  individuals  to  be  ancommoiily  dulmgwiudx  the 
general  condition  or  the  puUiek  remains  calamiioiis 
and  wretched.*— BLAxa. 

Next  add  oor  eitlee  of  iOmBtrintM  name, 
Their  costly  lahoor  and  atapendons  frame 

Darnn. 

SIGNAL,  MEMORABIA 
SigfMl  sigDlfies  serving  as  a  sign;  neawraMc  algnl- 
fles  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  Idea  of  extraordinary,  or 
being  distinguished  from  ordinary,  or  being  dlsUn- 
gulahed  from  every  thlog  else:  whatever  is  tign^  (te- 
aerves  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve  as  a 
9ign  of  some  property  or  choracierisUck ;  whatever  is 
mtmorabU  impresses  upon  the  meoiory,  and  refuses  to 
be  forgotten:  the  former  applies  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter; the  latter  to  evente  and  times:  the  Scriptures 
flirnish  us  with  many  $ignal  Instances  of  Ck>d's  ven- 
fsance  against  Impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his  Ibvonr 
towards  those  who  obey  his  will;  'We  find,  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only  no  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity fiom  tlia  Pharieeea.  but  several  signai  occa- 
sioiis  In  which  they  aalBted  Its  first  teachers.*— 
WoTTOX.  The  Reformation  is  a  maurabU  eveutin 
the  annals  of  eccIesiBBtical  history ;  *Tbat  such  de- 
liverances are  actually  allbrded,  those  three  numorabU 
examples  of  Abimelech,  Esau,  and  Balaam  sufflclently 
demonBtraf.'^flopTg. 


TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 
To  9ignaKt$y  or  nwke  one's  self  a  sign  of  any  thing, 
is  a  much  stronger  term  than  simply  to digUmfMukTlt 
is  In  the  power  of  many  to  do  ihe  fauer,  but  few  only 
have  the  power  of  electing  the  former;  the  ^llsh 
have  always  gignalitai  themselveB  for  their  uncon- 
querable valour  in  battle ;  'The  knight  of  La  Mancha 
gravely  recounts  to  his  eompanlon  the  adventure  by 
which  he  is  to  •maU%e  hhnself/— Johnson.  There  to 
no  nation  that  has  not  dUthagyitlud  itsekt  at  some 
period  or  another,  In  war; 

The  valued  file 
DinhtgwItkM  fh0  swift,  the  alow,  the  subtle. 

BUAMgnARM. 

OP  FASHION,  OP  aUAUTY,  OF 
DISTINCTION. 
These  epithets  are  employed  promiscuously  in  collo- 
qalal  discourse;  but  not  with  stria  propriety  ;•  by 
men  of  frntkivn  are  understood  such  men  as  live  in  the 
ftkumabU  world,  and  keep  the  best  compeny ;  «The 
ffM  manner  in  whteh  people  of  faokion  are  diseouraed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  tradespeople),  is  but  a  Just  re- 
proach of  their  failures  in  this  kind  (in  payment).'— 
STBBLa.  By  men  of  fualitf  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  tide ;  « The  single  drew  of  a  lady  of  owMtv  is 
often  Uie  orodwt  of  a  hundred  climes.*— A i>msoN. 
By  men  ofiioUnetMoH  are  understood  men  of  honour- 
able superiority,  whether  by  weelih,  office,  or  pre- 
eminence in  society ;  •  It  behooves  men  «/  diottnetion, 
with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over  tlie  pub- 
llek  diverrions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  any  thing 
that  tends  to  tiie  cotruption  of  manners.*— Stxblb. 

•Vide  Tkusler:  «Of  Ashkm,  of  qnall^,  of  dli- 


Gentiy  and  merehanti,  though  not  men  ^  fBafai|r. 
may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  menoffmokiom;  tm 
by  the  ofllce  they  hold  In  the  atate,  they  may  lihawim 
be  men  of  dUUnetion. 

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 


4  I II  —PHI    ■■guuacM    wmigw^  «#▼«■  ,  mmmi 

Diotrnguiokoi)  slgnifiea  easy  to  be  beheM : 

is,  therefore,  to  the  latter,  ta  soim  measure,  as  the  sps- 

cies  to  the  genus:  wliat  is  frowanonl  is,  in  general,  sa 


be  eonopiewuo  besides  those  which  i 
The  terms  srestmeat  and  cmmpicaeas  have,  however, 
an  application  suited  lo  their  peculiar  meaning :  nothiag 
is  prvsttxMt  but  what  projects  beyond  a  certain  line ; 
every  thing  is  eonopieuouo  which  may  be  seen  by  uMny : 
the  nose  on  a  asan's  flic^  is  a  promiuaa  feature,  owing 
to  its  projecting  situation ;  and  it  is  soniedmes  emuff 
C1MIU,  according  to  the  position  of  the  peraoD:  a%ine 
in  a  painting  is  said  to  .be  frommeto^  if  it  appeals  le 
stand  forward  or  before  the  othere ;  but  it  is  not  pio- 
periy  oaiMfiewomOy  unlem  there  be  aomctMng  In  It 
which  attracts  the  general  notice,  and  distinguMMs  ft 
tnm  all  other  things:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  osssp*- 
ofSM,  but  not  expresaly  fromimemit  when  the  coloan 
are  vivid ;  '  Lady  Ma«eiJi*s  walking  in  her  sleep  isaa 
incident  so  fiiU  of  truick  horrour,  that  it  standB  ont  as 
a  firomimemi  feature  in  the  most  soMime  dmnm  in  tht 
world.*— CvnaBBLANn.  '  That  Inaooent  mirth  which 
had  been  ao  sMjptrMus  in  Sir  Thomaa  Mok«*8  lil^did 
not  fonake  him  to  the  last.*-   * 


BRIOHTNEBS,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOUR, 
BRILLIANCY. 


Brigki 
probably 


UaeM,  fhMn  Ihe  English  bright^  Snxoa  hrmr^ 
ly  comes,  like  the  German  pradU  aplendoor, 
fhmi  the  Hebrew  p*^  to  shine  or  glitter;  laisflr%  ta 

French  Uuiro,  Latla  la#lrwa  a  pnnatton  or  cleaasfaig, 
that  is,  to  make  dean  or  pure  ;  *flMmi0itr^  in  French 
jplaadnir,  Latin  oplomdor^  from  splsndes  to  ahine, 
comes  eliher  fivm  the  Greek  nhfSbt  embem,  or  nt>% 
a  spark;  krOHamcgt  from  hriUiamt  and  ftrtUcr  id 
shine,  comes  flrom  the  German  VriiU  spectacles,  and 
the  middle  Latin  kmytttu  a  crystaL 

Briflumeos  la  the  generick,  the  rest  nee  sumifiii 
terms:  there  cannot  be  faieCre,  nUmdomr,  and  tnl 
itancf,  without  Mgkimiuo;  but  there  nuj  ho  htigU- 
fiess  where  these  do  not  exist  These  lerma  rise  ta 
sense;  faefre  rises  on  MgkttutOi aplmiomr  on  kutn^ 
and  kriUimuif/  on  spimdear. 

BriMkiMMo  and  hulro  are  applied  properly  to  aa 
tural  nghts ;  splnidenr  and  *rttttaiM|r  have  been  smto 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial :  there  is 
always  more  or  lem  hriglaii$to  in  the  sun  or  mooo ; 
there  is  an  occasional  luotro  in  all  the  heavenly  bodka 
when  they  shine  In  their  unckraded  krifhtuu;  then 
Is  tpUmiawr  in  tlie  eruptione  of  AauM  from  a  voleaao 
or  an  insmense  eonflagrathHi ;  there  is  krUUmmef  ia  a 
collection  of  diamonds.    There  may  be  both  splimdwm- 


and  kriOUmog  la  an  U1 
from  the  mass  and  rl 


richaem  of  light ;  kriUumef  from 
Um  variety  and  krifhtneoo  of  the  Ifghta  and  ooloois. 
Brigkhuot  may  be  obscured,  Imotn  may  be  tamlabed. 
tpUndour  and  hriUiomcg  dUnbibhed. 

The  anatogy  ia  ckisely  preserved  in  the  figurative 
application.  Brigktnoao  attachea  to  the  asoral  cha- 
racter of  men  In  ordinary  cases ;  '  Earthly  iionoun  am 
both  short-lived  to  Uieir  cootinuance,  and,  while  they 
last,  taroishedwlUi  spots  and  stains.  Onsomequartsr 
or  otiier  their  brifktiuot  is  obscured.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  virtue  le  unmixed  and 
It  is  a  lustro  which  ia  derived  from  heaven.*— 
iMotre  attaches  to  extraordinary  ioatanees  of 
virtue  and  greatnem ;  opUndour  and  bnlliamom  attach 
to  the  achlevemenu  of  men ;  '  Thomson's  dlctioo  is  to 
tile  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  auch  aa  may 
be  said  to  be  to  his  iroagea  and  tiwughts  "both  their 
/ic#tr«  and  their  shade  ?*  such  as  invest  tb—  -*-^ 
nUndomr  through  whieb  they  are  not  easiljr 


Die.'— JOWTSON. 


'There  is  an 


of  Ml- 


e  Is  an  appearance 

,  to  tiie  pleasures  of  high  m  which  i 

les  the  young.*— Caua. 

Our  Saviour  Is  strikingly  re^kresented  to  na  aa  the 

Mfhttuot  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  eipram  image 

of  hla  peiBOB.    The  humanly  of  the  bglM  ia  ■• 


SNaUSH  BTNONYMES. 


4n 


koor  of  eonquMi  addi  alMlra  to  Unir  viotorlet  whkli  \ 
we  eltlwr  tpUudid  or  MUiamtf  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  tbe  eireumataoces  wtaicb  render 
ibem  remarkable. 

ruts,  HEAT,  WAKIITS,  QLOW. 

In  the  iMoper  aanae  tbeee  woida  are  eaallf  dMn- 
guiahed,  but  not  ao  eaaily  In  the  improper  aenae ;  and 
an  the  latter  dependa  principally  upon  the  former,  it  ia 
not  altogether  uaelem  to  enter  into  aome  explanation  of 
their  pl^eel  roeaninc . 

jiVre  M  with  regard  to  ikmrt  aa  the  emae  to  'the 
•flfcet  r  It  la  Haelf  an  inherent  property  in  aome  nralerial 
bodlea,  and  when  in  aetion commttnicatea  k§tti;*  Jbre 
is  perceptibie  to  oa  by  the  eye,  as  well  aa  the  touch ; 
kMt  U  perceptible  only  by  the  touch :  we  dlaangolah 
Jh^  by  raeana  of  the  flame  it  aenda  forth,  or  by  the 
chaagea  which  it  produeea  upon  other  bodlea ;  but  we 
diaaover  A««l  only  by  the  aenaadona  wliieh  it  produeea 
in  ouraeivea. 

Fin  baa  within  Itnelf  the  powef  of  eooHMnictling 
kMt  to  Other  bodlea  at  a  dlaianee  from  It;  bat  JUMt, 
when  it  Uea  in  bodlea  without  /ra,  la  not  oommnni- 
caWe  or  even  perceptibie,  except  1^  comhig  in  contact 
wMh  tbe  body.  Fire  la  producible  in  aome  bodlea  at 
pleasure,  and  when  in  action  will  communicate  tiaelf 
without  any  external  influence:  but  k$at  h alwaya  to 
be  produced  and  kept  in  being  by  aome  external 
agancy:  fire  apreada;  but  heat  dlea  away.  Fire  ia 
praduclbl*  only  in  certain  bodlea;  bat  keai  may  bepro- 
dneed  hi  many  more  bodlea;  fire  may  he  ellcitad  from 
m  flint,  or  firom  Wood,  aiael,  and  aome  few  other  mate- 
riala ;  bat  k/at  la  producible,  or  exiala  t»  a  greater  or 
loaa  degree,  in  all  material  aubatanees. 

Heat  and  wanna  dillbr  prlncipafly  In  devee;  the 
tattur  befaig  a  gende  degree  of  the  fbrmer.  The  term 
Aaat  la,  however,  in  ita  meat  extenalve  aenae  aopllcable 
tothot  aalveraal  prtnelple  which  pervadea  alt  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  aeema  to  vivify  tlM  whole; 
U  b  thia  principle  which  appeaia  etthar  oader  the  form 
of  Jbv,  or  under  the  mora  coouaonly  conceived  form  of 
keit^  aa  It  ia  generally  understood,  and  aa  1  haae  here 
conaidered  It.  Heat  In  thia  lUnlted  aenae  la  leaa  active 
than  fire,  and  more  active  than  wsraliA;  the  former  ia 


pfodnced  in  bodlei,  either  by  the  violent  action  of  fire, 
as  in  the  boiling  or  water,  the  meltlog  of  lead,  or  the 
violent  friction  of  two  hard  bodlea;  the  latter  ia  pn>- 


by  the  aimple  expolalon  of  tbe  coU,  aa  in  the 

caae  of  feathen,  v«ool,  and  other  aubataacet,  which 
prodnce  and  retain  varmUL 

Heel  may  b«  tbe  greateat  poaalUe  remove,  but  warmtk 
laay  be  the  aroalleat  poaatUe  remove,  fVom  coM ;  the 
latter  la  oppoaed  to  the  cod,  which  bordera  on  the  coM. 
Heat  la  that  which  to  our  feelln^i  ia  palnftal:  but 
warmth  fa  that  which  la  always  grateAil.  In  animate 
bodtai  fire  cannot  tong  exlit,  as  it  is  in  Its  nature  oon- 
■nmlng  and  deatractive ;  to  is  iaeampattMe  wUh  animal 
"  heat  will  not  exiat,  unleae  when  the  body  la  hi  a 
Mad  or  disordered  aUte:  but  vsrma  is  that  por- 
doB  of  heat  which  esbta  in  every  healthy  subject;  by 
this  the  hen  batches  and  rears  her  young,  by  this  the 


operatit 
OUml 


ation  of  geatatlon  la  carried  on  In  the  female. 

»  Is  a  partial  heat  or  worsia  which  exists  or  Is 
known  to  ealat,  mostly  In  the  human  ftame :  It  Is  com- 
BM>nly  produced  In  the  body  when  it  Is  In  Its  most 
viforous  Slate,  and  ha  nerves  aia  flrmly  braced  by 


miad  which  flow  ttcm  the  agltatieo  of  the  i 
particularly  of  tbe  angry  paauona,  is  term 
As  warait*  is  a  gentle  and  grateful  property,  it  baa 
with  moat  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the  atwcUona. 
Aa  giaw  la  a  partial  but  vivid  feeling  of  the  body, 
ao  ia  friendship  a  strong  but  particular  afltction  of 
the  mtaid:  Iwnce  the  propriety  of  aacrlbing  a  gl^m  to 
friendahlp  * 

Age  damps  the  jCreof  tbe  poeL  DIspatanta  in  the 
hoot  of  the  conieat  are  apt  to  foifet  all  the  forma  of 
good-breeding ;  *  The  heat  of  Milton*  a  mind  might  bt 
aaid  to  aublunate  hia  leamiag.''-JoBMaoN.  A  man 
of  tender  mond  fbellop  apeaka  with  warsit*  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  la  tlie  conoema 
of  the  Innocent  and  the  dlstreased ;  '  I  fear  I  have 
pveaaed  you  fartlier  upon  thisoccaaloo  than  waa  necea- 
aary :  however.  I  know  you  will  excuee  my  warmth  i» 
the  cause  of  t  urieod.'—lteLMOura  (Z.stlsr#  ftf  Oow*  ' 
ta  Cmemr).  A  youth  in  the  full  glow  of  friendship 
feela  hiinaelf  prepared  to  make  ai^  aacrifico  in  aii^ 
porting  tbe  cause  of  his  fiiend; 

The  flfus^eoBeoeted  glebe 
Draws  la  abuadant  vegetable  soal, 
Aad  gathem  vigour  fcr  the  coming  year: 
A  auonoar  Wsw  alta  on  the  lively  cbeok 
Of  ruldy  flre^— TaoMaoii. 

FERVOUR,  ARDOUR. 
F^rwuTt  from  fervea  to  boll,  la  not  ao  violent  a  beat 
aa  ardamr,  from  ardss  to  bom.  The  alfcetiona  are 
properly /«rv«nt;  the  paaions  are  ardaat:  we  are 
ferveat  in  feelinc,  and  ardemt  in  acting:  thtfervamr 
of  devotfcm  may  be  rational ;  but  the  ardewr  or  seal  la 
raoatly  intemperate.  The  ffarst  martyr,  Stephen,  waa 
flned  with  a  Myferteur;  St  Peter,  in  the  ardamr  ot 
hli  neal,  proraiaed  bis  master  to  do  more  than  he  waa 
able  to  perfbrm;  *The  Joy  of  the  Lord  Is  not  to  be 
understood  of  high  raptures  and  transports  of  religloui 
/crvtfur.*— Blate.  *  Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotiona 
with  that  ardem'  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  play  T-— 
South. 

HOT,  FDSRT,  BURNING,  ARDBNT. 
Matt  \a  German  Asifs,  Latbi  mIiw,  eomes  fton  the 
Hebrew  BTM  Are;  Icryaigniflea  having  Are;  hmntmg^ 
theactnalsUtoof  tarmtiif;  ordsnf,  the  having  ardour 
(«.  Frvaw). 

Theaa  tarma  charaetertae  ehbertbepraaenee  of  Asot 
or  the  cauae  of  heat;  j|«l  is  the  general  term  which 
maika  aimpiy  the  preaence  of  heat:  fierf  goes  farther. 
It  Uenotea  the  preaence  of  fire  which  la  tbe  cause  or 
heat;  huming deuotM  the  action  of  Jirs,  and  conaa- 
quently  Is  more  expressive  than  the  two;  ardent, 
which  is  literally  the  aame  m  afcpiUfcatlon,  la  employed 
either  in  poeuyor  in  application  to  moral  objecta:  • 
room  )ahot;  a  furnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  /ay;  a 
coal  hnming;  the  sun  ardent; 

Let  loose  the  raginc  elementa.    Breath*dJksC 
From  all  the  bounolem  (Umace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  hwruing  sand 
A  suffocating  wind  thenllgrlm  ar' — 


With 


E*enthe 


From  the  above  analysis  the  figorative  appUcailoo 
of  these  terms,  and  tbe  grounds  upon  which  thev  are 
so  employed,  will  be  easily  discerned.  As  /r*  Is  the 
atrongeat  and  moat  active  principle  in  nature,  which 
aelaea  every  thing  within  Ite  reach  with  the  greateet 
poaalble  rapidity,  genios  is  aaid  to  be  poaaesaed  of 
fire  Which  fliea  with  rapidity  through  afl  the  reglona 
of  thooght,  and  flNBo  tbe  meat  lively  IfflHM  ud  «»»- 


That  modern  k>ve  la  no  auch  thing, 
Aa  what  thoae  ancient  poete  sing, 
A  fire  edeatial,  chaate,  reflned.-4lwirT. 
But  when  fire  ia  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks,  It  bor- 
rows ite  meaning  from  tbe  external  property  of  flame, 
which  la  very  aptly  depicted  iu  the  eye  or  the  looka  of 
Uvely  people.    AaUsi  Is  always  exeeasive  and  moatly 
•  "  ^ ' —  of  the 


•  Vide  Eberiiaidt:  "Hlia«|  feuer,  wlnna.*' 


ifbela. 
Bbot  thioogh  hIa  wither'd  heart,  tbe/sryhlaat 

TkoMBOII. 

The  royal  eacle  drawa  hia  vlgonma  yonac, 
Strong  pounced, and ardant  with paternalflra. 

Toojiaoiii 
la  the  flguiatlve  application,  a  temper  la  aaid  to  ha 
hat  or  fiarf;  rage  ia  hmming;  the  mind  ia  ardent  to 
purauit  of  an  oqecL  Zeal  may  be  JUi,  Jlsry,  hwming^ 
and  ardant;  but  la  the  flnt  three  caeca.  It  denotea  the 
Intamporanee  of  tbe  mtakl  when  heated  by  rellgloa  or 
poHtkka;  the  latter  la  admlmible ao  king  aa  it  ia  eo»> 
flnedtoafoodoblact. 

RADIANCE,  BRILUANCT 

Both  thaae  terma  expieaa  the  circumatance  of  a  great 
light  in  a  body:  batradiamee,fnmradiue  a  ray  de- 
notea the  emlasion  of  raya,  and  Is,  therefbre,  peeullaily 
applteable  to  bodlea  natural^  luminoua,  Hke  the 
heavenly  bodica;  and  hrOUmaa  (9.  Bright)  deoocea 
the  wbolo  body  of  lUht  emhiad  and  may,  UwiOm 


m 
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be  applied  MOiny  to  BfttoMluMitrtificUlllfM.  The 
rmH^Mef  of  Itae  tun,  mooo,  and  stars  ccnsUlvlBB  a 
part  of  tlMir  lieaiuy ;  the  MlUameif  of  a  dlamopd  is 
ffcqpWBlly  oompared  with  that  of  a  star. 


TO  SHIKE,  OLTTTES,  OLABE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATBL 

SkbUf  In  Saxon  mUrmii,  German  Mekthuttt  Is  In  all 
proMMIhy  connected  witb  the  words  skow^  ««e,  Ace. ; 
gUtUr  and  gUrt  are  Tarlatlona  (tern  the  German 
gUiM9€itt  glMnuHt  Ac.  which  have  a  stmllar  meaning ; 
tomoHUc  slgnifles  to  produce  tparks;  and  iperi;  is 
in  Saxon  tpeuree^  Low  German  and  Daich  tpvrk;  to 
rmiiate  Is  to  produce  rays,  from  the  Latin  rmdius  a 

The  emission  of  light  la  the  common  Idea  conveyed 
by  these  terms.  To  skims  expresses  simply  this  general 
Idea;  gliUer  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  colla- 
teral Ideas  In  their  sigsUlcatioa. 

To  »knu  is  a  steady  emksioo  of  light;  to  glitUr  is 
an  unsteady  emissloo  of  light,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  transparent  or  bright  bodies:  the  sun  and 
moon  tkuu  whenever  they  mhke  their  appearance ; 
but  aset  of  diamonds  fliCter  by  the  irremAr  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  braaen  spire  of  a  steeple 
Mliutr$  when  the  tun  in  the  morning  tkatet  upon  IL^ 
In  a  moral  application,  wtiat  tkinu  Appears  with  a 
ime  light; 

Tet  something  Mtu*  more  gloiiovs  in  his  word, 

His  mercy  this<— Wallie. 
What  gUtUrt  appears  with  a  (Use  or  borrowed  light ; 
*Tbe  happiness  of  success /{ia«rm^  before  him  with- 
draws his  attention  from  the  atroclousnem  of  the 

gUllL*— JOBMSOM. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light;  It  may  be  barely 
snfllcienl  to  lender  ItwM'  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light:  giw  on  the  contrary  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light :  the  sun  frequenUy 
gUru^  when  it  ahiiut  only  at  hitervals ;  *  This  glorious 
morning  star  was  not  the  transitory  light  of  a  comet 
which  Bkimu  and  glmnt  for  a  while,  and  then  pre- 
sently vanishes  Into  nothlng.'~«oOTH.  All  nsked 
light,  the  strength  of  which  Is  diminlriied  by  any 
shade,  win  produce  a  gUrt^  as  the  ^lors  of  the  eye 
wlien  fixed  nill  upon  an  object ; 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  gUr>d  upon  me,  and  went  surly  \tf 
Without  annoying  me.— Shaxvpbam. 
To  «Jki}M  is  to  emit  light  hi  a  Aill  stream;  but  to 
gparkU  is  to  emit  it  In  amall  portions ;  and  to  ratUaU 
is  to  emit  it  in  long  Ihies.    The  fire  tforkUg  In  the 
bnrnlnc  of  wood ;  or  the  light  of  the  sun  aparkUt 
when  It  strikes  on  knobp  or  small  points :  the  sun  ra- 
Hates  when  It  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays; 
Hii  eyet  so  tparkUd  with  a  Hvely  flame. 

Dbtbbit. 

Now  had  the  son  withdraws  his  radtaiu  light 

BrntoBM. 

FLAMB,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLAKE,  GLARE. 

ruaut  In  Latin  jUanna,  from  the  Ckeek  ^ikfy^  to 
hum,  slgnifles  the  lumlnoas  exhalation  emitted  fW>m 
Are ;  Mam,  ftom  the  German  Ua»at  to  blow,  signifies 
ajCam«  blown  up,  that  Is,  an  extended jIasm  ;  JUtk  and 
jUre,  which  are  but  varlationa  of  jUsic,  denote  dif- 
fersBt  species  of  jImw  ;  the  fiirmer  a  sudden  jla«M,  the 
latter  a  daxxling,  unsteady  jI««m.  Olare^  which  Is  a 
variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is  a  strong 
desM,  that  emits  a  strong  light:  a  candle  bums  only 
Vy/«M,  paper  commonly  by  a  tloM,  gunpowder  by  a 
iU«A,  a  toreh  by  a  Jlars,  and  a  conflagration  fay  a 
giun; 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  eonfbnnd, 
And  hurl  ye  headlongjiasitii/  to  the  ground. 

POPB. 

Swift  as  a  flood  of  flre  when  storms  arise 
floau  the  wide  fleldi  and  Msim  to  the  skies. 

Pops. 
Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Bar  Bseftil  sons  exchaogM  for  uselem  ore, 


Seen  afl  hte  triumphs  bot  destrncdon  hasten 
Llkejlar**^  tepen  brightening  as  they  wasiei 

CrOUMKITB. 

Ev*n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppressM,  the  snn 
Sheds  weak  and  Munt,  his  wide  refracted  ray, 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  bcoadenM  oib 
He  fUghto  the  natioas.— TBOvaoK. 

GLARING,  BAREFACED. 

OZon'fig'ls  here  need  in  the  figorative  aeoae,  drvwa 

fhND  Its  natural  sigBlficatioB  of  broad  light,  whkh 

strikes  powerltally  upon  the  senses ;  har^fmc^  sigidfica 

literally  having  a  bars  or  nncfMred  /act,  which  de- 

the  absence  of  all  disguiae  or  all  si 


absence  of  all  disguiae  or  « 
Olarimg  designates  the  thing;  Aere/sced  eharae> 
teriaes  the  person:  m giving  felsehood  k  that  wideh 
surikes  the  observer  In  an  instant  to  be  falaehood;  a 
bar^meed  lie  or  ikisehood  betrays  the  effrontery  of  him 
who  utters  it.  A  gUurng  absurdity  will  be  aeen  ia- 
stently  without  Ihe  aid  of  reflection;  *The  gUrmg 
side  Is  that  of  enmity.'— Bubkb.  A  bartfaeni  pleoe 
of  impudence  characterixes  the  agent  as  more  than 
ordinarily  kwt  to  all  erase  of  decorum ;  *  The  BnUmMi- 
ties  Increased,  and  the  parties  appeared  btantfaud 
against  each  other.*— Clabbbdob. 

GLEAM,  GLIHUER,  RAT,  BEAM. 

OUam  is  Ib  Saxon  /Ismbsb,  Geiman  ^ fisHMB,  *«. 
OSmmtr  is  a  variation  of  the  saaw  veil;  rey  la  ooa- 
nected  with  the  word  row;  '  '        '    ~ 

man  baam  a  tree. 

Ceruin  portions  of  light  are  designated  by  all 


lit  gUam  and  gbmnur  are  indefinite ;  rey  and 
tsesi  are  definite.  A  gleam  in  properly  the  romuwnce 
meni  of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light  which 
totemipta  the  darknem;  a  gUmmtr  is  an  onsieaity 
/l«em; 

A  dreadftd  #lMm  flnom  his  bright  armoor  came, 
And  ftom  bk  ^e-balls  flaah*d  the  living  flame: 

•  FOPB. 

*  The  gUmmaHmg  light  which  shot  Into  the  chaos  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  b  wonderfully  beao- 
tlful  and  poetick.*— ApBisoM.  Aoy  and  benm  are  per- 
tions  of  nght  which  emanate  ftom  some  lumioova 
body ;  the  former  from  all  luminous  bodies  In  general, 
the  latter  more  particularly  (Vom  the  sun :  the  foroBer 
Is,  as  lis  derivation  de  ~  '  ' 

Imuing  in  a  greater  or  1 
latter  u  a  great  line  of  1 
body; 

A  sudden  roff  shot  beamhig  o*er  the  plain. 
And  Bhow'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  i 


icolarly  from  tira  sun :  the  foroBer 
I  denotes,  a  row  or  line  of  light 
or  less  degree  fhun  any  body ;  the 
of  light,  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a 


The  steis  shine  anarter ;  and  the  i 
As  with  unborrow'd  fteeaw,  her  horns. 

Dbt]>bb. 
There  may  be  a  /Isa»  of  light  visible  on  the  wall  &t  a 
dark  room,  or  a  glimmer  if  It  be  moveable ;  there  any 
be  ragM  of  light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a  glow- 
worm, or  ra^e  of  light  may  break  through  the  shutten 
of  a  dosed  room ; 

The  stars  emit  a  shivered  r«y.-~THoxsoif. 
The  snn  in  the  height  of  ito  splendour  aands  fl>rth  Its 
beanu ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  human  coante- 
nance  or  eyes  may  be  said  to  send  forth  l>e«SM; 
The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  df^ected,  darting  all 
Theb*  humid  benme  into  the  btooming  floweis. 
Ttcmsoii. 
Otenm  and  ray  may  be  applied  flgntatively :  beam  only 
In  the  natoral  sense :  a  gleam  of  light  mey  break  In  on 
the  benighted  nnderstendlng;  but  a  gUmmeroT  light 
rather  confiises;  ray*  of  light  may  dart  into  the  mind 
of  the  moet  ignorant  savage  who  Is  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  ChrlsliaBlty  by  the  pure  practice  of  tia  pro- 


CLEAR,  LUCID,  BEIGEn*,  VIVID. 
CUar^  V.  TV  nbeolae;  ImMt  la  Latin  Imeidne^  ftnm 
Ibcsv  to  sUne,  and  hut  light,  aignlfies  havhig  l%bt 
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to  Rve,  I 


to  Rve,  ilgnifles  being  In  a  Mate  of  life. 

Tliew  epithets  maric  a  gradation  in  tlieli  aense:  tlie 
Idea  of  light  Ifl  coinmoo  to  them ;  but  eUar  ezpremei 
Icaa  than  lucid,  lueid  than  MgJU,  and  bright  lew  than 
vimd:  a  mere  freedoni  from  itain  or  duloeet  conati- 
taum  eUmmeu  ; 

Some  cbooee  the  eUarett  light, 

And  boldly  challenge  the  moic  plefeing  eye. 

BotOOMMOlf. 

The  ntorn  of  Qght,  and  oonaaqoent  remond  of  dark- 
ncB,  conadtutes  lueidity  ; 

Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  Iwcid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.— Thomsom. 
BrightiMu  supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light; 
This  place,  the  krigkteai  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I  *11  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.— DayoBic. 
VhridMM  indicates  fteshness  combined  with  strength, 
and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy ; 

From  the  mobt  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill, 
liOd  by  the  breexe,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  clierMi^d  eye. 

Thomsor. 
A  ricy  !■  e^«a*'  that  is  dlvesled  of  donds;  the  atmo- 
sphere la  (ii«td  in  the  day,  but  not  in  the  night  \  the  snn 
antnes  hriffht  when  it  is  unobstructed  by  anything 
the  atmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  presents  a  vivid 
netimesa    '  "'    ••  -^^    - 


t  vivid  paleness:  the  light  of 
the  Stan  mav  be  eUar^  and  sometimes  bright^  but  UAver 
wvid ;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather  bright  than  eUar 
or  vivid;  the  light  of  the  moon  is  either  clear ^  bright^ 
at  vivid. 

These  epithets  may  vrith  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  oolour,  as  well  as  to  light :  a  eUmr  colour  is  unmixed 
with  any  other ;  a  bright  oolour  has  somethinc  striking 
nnd  strong  in  it;  a  vtvid  cokmr  something  lively  and 
fresh  in  it. 

In  their  mo<tiI  application  these  epithets  preserve  a 
similar  distinction :  a  conscience  is  said  to  be  dear 
when  it  is  free  (h>m  every  stain  or  spot;  *  I  kwk  upon  a 
sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 
>  to  •  ei«ar Judgement,  and  agood  conscience.*— Addison. 
A  deranged  understanding  may  have  lucid  Intervals ; 
*  I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lueid 
Intervals,  be  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  pbren^ 
of  his  scholars.*— Buaxa.    A  bright  intellect  throws 
light  on  every  thing  around  It ; 
But  in  a  body  which  doth  tnetf  yield 
His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient, 
There  Alma,  tike  a  virgin  queen  most  bright^ 
Doth  ihMirish  in  all  beaaty  excellent— Sraaaaa. 
A  vivid  imagination  glows  with  every  image  that  na- 


There  let  the  classlck  page  thy  ibncy  lead 
Throogh  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Blaotuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song, 
Or  Caleb  thyself  the  landscape,  glided  swift 
Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye."— Tbomsoh. 

PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

PtHluddy  in  Latin  ftUueidui  changed  fh)m  P«rl«- 
etdmcy  signtfles  very  shining;  transfoml^  In  Latin 
trmmMforetu^  fh>m  irau  through  or  beyond,  and /are^ 
to  appear,  signifies  visible  throughout. 

PMueid  is  said  of  that  which  is  pervious  to  the  light, 
or  that  into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate ;  trantpartnt 
is  said  of  that  which  Is  throughout  bright :  a  stream  Is 
vcOmeid ;  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  lo  reflect  objects. 
Vat  it  la  not  tranvpmmlt  for  Om  vj% 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 
That  la  seen  tUmrlm  of  which  one  has  a  general 
view :  that  is  seen  diiUncU^  which  Is  seen  so  aa  to  dia- 
tintuiah  the  several  parts. 

We  see  the  moon  cUvriv  whenever  It  ahlnea;  but 
we  cannot  aee  the  apota  in  the  moondu<iacl<|r  without 
tbe  help  of  glasses. 
What  we  see  diMtbuOt  nnst  ba  seen  eltar^,  but  a 
may  be  aeen  Utmriif  wlttMNU  bdng  leen  du- 


thing  mi 


A  waat  of  light,  or  the  Intervontloii  of  other  oUeets, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  elearlf;  distance,  or  a  defect 
m  the  sight,  prevents  us  fnom  seeing  distvutl^. 

*  Old  men  often  see  dearly  but  not  distinctly;  they 
perceive  large  or  luminous  objects  at  a  distance,  bul 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  cha 
laciera  of  a  book  without  the  iMlp  of  convex  glasses ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objecti 
distineuVf  but  they  have  no  clear  vision  of  distant 
ones,  nntess  they  are  viewed  through  concave  glasses ; 
*  Tbe  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our 
persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by 
degrees  lose  tbe  faculty  of  discerning  clearly  between 
truth  and  fklsehood.*— Lockb.  *  Whether  we  are  able 
to  comprehend  all  the  operattons  of  nature,  and  tbe 
manners  of  them,  it  matten  not  to  inquire;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  tliem  than 
we  can  diethutlf  conceive.*— Locks. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 

Cleamestt  ftom  clear  {v.  CUarj  iWWd),  la  here  oaed 
figuratively,  to  mark  the  degree  of  light  1^  which  one 
aees  things  distinctly;  perspicuity,  in  French  pertpi' 
cuitd,  hauu  perspieuitas  ttom  perspteuue  a^ndperepida 
to  look  through,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  lo 
be  seen  through. 

These  epitheta  denote  qnalltles  equally  requisite  to 
tender  a  dfaeourse  intelligible,  but  each  has  lis  peculiar 
character,  t  CUameec  respects  our  Meas,  and  springs 
fW>m  the  dlatincdon  of  the  things  themaelves  that  am 
diacuseed :  perspiadty  reapecls  the  mode  of  expreaslng 
the  ideas,  and  springs  ftY>m  the  good  qualities  of  stylo. 
It  requires  a  dear  head  to  be  able  to  see  a  subject  in  all 
its  bearinga  and  relattons ;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  of  dUlbrence  between  things  that  bear  a 
strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  irrele> 
vant  ol^ects  that  intermingle  themselves  with  ll.  But 
whatever  may  be  onr  eUamese  of  conception,  it  is  re> 
qulsite,  if  we  would  communicate  our  conceptions  to 
others,  that  we  should  diserve  a  purity  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in  tbe  choice  of 
our  terms,  careful  in  the  disposition  of  them,  and  ao- 
curate  in  the  construction  of  our  sentences;  that  is 
perepieuitf,  which,  as  it  is  tbe  first,  so,  according  to 
Quintilian,  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  composition. 

Cleameee  of  intellect  is  a  natural  gift;  perspicuitm 
Is  an  acquired  art :  although  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  it  is  possibTe  to  have  cleameee  without 
perepicvitf,  and  perevieuitv  without  dearmeee.  Peo- 
ple of  quick  capacities  will  have  dear  ideas  on  the 
subjects  that  oflwr  themaelves  to  their  notice,  but  for 
want  of  education  they  may  often  use  improper  or  am 
biguous  phrases ;  or  by  errours  of  construction  rendef 
their  phraseology  the  reverse  of  perepieuoua :  on  tlw 
other  hand,  it  IsIn  the  power  of  some  to  express  them- 
selves pcrf^iciumsly  on  subjects  far  above  their  com- 
prehension, from  a  eertain  Ibciiily  which  they  acquire 
of  catching  up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  dasaicka  and  mathematicka  are 
moat  fitted  for  the  Improvement  of  cleameee  ;  the  atudy 
of  grammar,  and  the  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  efibetualty  for  the  acquirement  ofperevi- 
cuitif;  *  Whenever  men  think  dearly  and  are  tho- 
roughly Interested,  they  express  themaelves  with  per- 
epicuity  and  force.*— Robsrtsok.  '  No  modem  orator 
can  dare  to  enter  the  lists  with  Demosthenes  and  Tnlly. 
We  have  disoourses,  Indeed,  that  may  be  admired  for 
their  perepiaUty,  purity,  and  elecance ;  but  can  pro- 
duce none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which  whlrla 
away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent.*— WAaTox. 


FAIR,  CLEAR. 
Fair,  in  Saxon  /agar,  probably  from  tbe  Latin  vvh 
cktr  beautiful ;  fair  (v.  Clear)  to  used  in  a  positiva 
sense;  elear  in  a  negative  sense :  there  must  be  some 
brightneaa  in  what  Is  fair:  there  must  be  no  spots  in 
what  is  dear.  The  weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  whidi 
is  not  only  flree  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  aoma- 
wbat  enlivened  by  the  sun ;  it  is  dear  when  it  Is  free 
from  ctouda  or  miata.  A  fair  akin  approachea  lo 
white ;  a  dear  akin  la  without  apota  or  irngulariHea; 

•  VIdeTrasler:  "  Cleaity,  disdnetiy.** 
t  Vide  Abbe  Glraid:  ''Clartiipeiiplettitt** 


^  \ 
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HU  fur  lane  front,  ana  efw  i«MlB»i  d«Jlai'4 


Abiolale  rale.— Miltox. 

IthlUierwent 

W(th  anexparienced  thouclit,  and  laid  roe  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  Into  tlMclaar 

Smootb  lake.— lliLToa. 
In  the  moral  apptlcation,  a  /arfr  fkne  meata  mi^  la 
nralie  of  a  man;  a  dear  reputaUon  to  free  from  fianlta. 
A  fair  itatemeni  contains  tfvery  tbinf  tiiat  can  be  aaid 
•r«  and  em  ;  a  ehmr  atatement  Is  ftee  fhnn  ambliuhy 
nrobacurity.  JUmM^  ia  ■ometbing  dcalraMe  and  1n- 
▼iUng;  cJcamaaf  laanafaaolale  lequtotia,  It  cannot  be 
itopenaadwillL 

AFFAEENT,  VISIBLE,  CMSAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 
JtppartiU,  in  LaUn  apparmt,  participle  of  ^^ 
to  appear,  ilgnlflea  the  <|uality  of  •««*  Ing ;  yuibte, 
In  lliin  «it«tli*,  ftnm  vtfMu,  pvtktpfe  otwUS  lo  see, 
■Igniflea  capalile  of  being  aeen ;  cUavt  v.  CUar^  lucid; 
•Zb7il  in  Latin  planiu  even,  signiOea  what  la  ao  imooUi 
u4  uneaewnbered  that  It  can  be  aeen ;  obvinu,  In 
Latin  a»«M«,  compounded  of  »»  and  ma,  signiflei  the 
quality  of  lying  in  onc*a  way,  or  before  one's  erea; 
svidffU.  in  French  emdmU,  Latin  smdnu,  ftom  vU$o, 


tnidtnt, 

Oieek  «f3»,  Hebww  jn*  to  >u»w,  ^iUfi  as  good  as 
eenaln  or  known;  «Min(fMl,  hi  Fieoch  man^-U. 
Latin  «t«iHr«tt««,  componnded  of m«i««  the  band,  aiid 
/stctis,  participle  of  the  old  ▼erb/«Ue  to  lUl  in,  signl- 
•«  the  quality  of  iUling  in  or  coiaing  so  near  that  it 
eaabelaidboklof  Iqrtbehaiid.         ^       ^         \ 

Tbeae  words  agree  in  eipreminf  Ttrioua  degraea  In 
AheeapabUity  of  seeing;  but  vJ«»U«  is  the  only  one  used 

nely  in  a pl^yslcal  sense ;  i^^arsnl,  ciMr,^lasn,  and 


•taiMs  are  used  pbyateaUy  and  moraUy ;  nidtml  and 
mmuf9H  aoMy  in  a  moral  acceptation.   That  which 
la  simply  an  o^ect  of  sight  la  vUikU; 
The  visihU  and  present  are  tot  bmtea : 
A  Blender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound.— Toct«. 
That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surfkce  is  apparenit 
*  The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the  report  of 
phantasy,  as  in  the  appvrwt  bigness  of  the  sun,  and 
die  cmorenl  crookedness  of  the  staff  In  air  and  water.* 
— Halb.    The  Stan  themselves  are  vi»ihU  to  us ;  but 
their  Bise  is  merely  avparenl ;  the  r««  of  these  terms 
denote  not  only  what  te  to  be  seen,  but  what  is  easily 
to  be  aeen :  they  are  aU  applied  aa  epithets  to  objects 
of  mental  discernment  ^  ^       ^ 

What  is  oporsia  appears  but  Imperfeeay  to  view ; 
it  Is  opposed  to  that  which  is  real:  what  is  eUor  Is  to 
he  seen  in  all  its  bearlnfs ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which 
li  obscure :  what  \Mpl»n  Is  seen  by  a  plain  understand- 
ing; it  raqnires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe  study; 
it  b  opposed  to  what  Is  intricate :  what  is  otviou$  pre- 
aenli  itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every  one ;  it  is  seen 
at  the  flfst  glance,  and  is  oppowd  to  that  which  is  ab- 
atruse :  what  is  m'dnU  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
dobkms :  mtmifeti  is  a  greater  degree  of  the  midml ; 
It  atrikee  on  the  underatandtng  and  forces  conviction ; 
it  is  opposed  to  that  which  Is  dark. 

A  contradiction  may  be  apparent ;  on  clooer  obsei^ 
-vation  It  may  be  found  not  to  be  one.  Men's  virtues 
or  religion  may  be  only  apparent;  '  The  outward  and 
itpparent  saoctity  of  actions  should  flow  from  purity  of 
heart*— RooBRs.  A  case  ia  eUar;  It  Is  decided  on 
immediately ;  •  We  pretend  to  give  aeJ«ar  account  how 
thunder  and  lightning  are  produced.*— Tbxplb.  A 
truth  Is  plain ;  ft  is  involved  in  no  perplexity ;  it  is  not 
multifarious  in  its  bearlnm :  a  falsehood  Is  plain ;  it 
admits  of  no  question ;  '  It  is  p{at»  that  our  skill  in 
literature  Is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin, vrhleh  that  th^  are  stiU  preserved  among  us,  can  be 
■seribed  only  to  a  relijrions  regard.*— Bbmoii^t.  A 
reason  is  ohviam* ;  it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
ease ;  *  It  is  ahwma  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  tt  by  inclination.*— Gaovn. 
A  proof  la  evUant ;  it  reqniiea  no  disousskn,  there  Is 
nothing  In  it  that  elaahes  or  comradlcls;  the  guilt  or 
Innocence  of  a  person  is  svtdsnl  when  every  thing 
serves  to  strengthen  the  eooohiston ;  *  It  is  avidant  that 
Anne,  considered  merely  as  the  immorUlity  of  a  name, 
Is  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  aetkms  than 
cT  toodi**4oBiisoai.   A  contndiatioa  oi  absoidity  ia 


■i«i<^, which  ia  Wt  by  dl  an  aoo»  aa  hliii«Knl»aa; 
•  Among  the  many  Inoonsistenoies  whteta  foUy  praduoss 
bi  the  haman  mind,  there  baa  elWn  been  obsorred  a 
mamtfut  and  strlkli«  eonuarie^  between  tiK  lift«r«a 
aatlior  and  his  wrillngB.*— Jobisom. 

AFFEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 

J9ppmrama«i  whidh  stgnifies  the  thing  that  ^pamra, 
is  the  fsoertck:  air,  e.  jfir,  mammar;  and  Mpcel,  in 
Lattn  aspseiMS,  ftom  o^picM  lo  look  upon,  aignDMag 
the  thing  that  is  looked  upon  or  seen,  are  spedfldt 
terms.  The  whole  eztflrnai  form,  figure,  or  cohnus, 
whatever  Is  visible  to  the  eye,  is  its  appearamea  ;  '  The 
heio  answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the  beautlTul 
apptarknee  she  made.*— Stbblb.  ./fir  Is  a  panScuiar 
app«aranc«  of  any  object  as  far  aa  It  Is  indicative  of 
its  qualltv,  condition,  or  tamper;  an  air  of  wiMcbel- 
nessor  of  assumption;  'Some  who  had  the  most  ss- 
sumlog  air  went  directly  of  themselvea  to  erroor  with- 
out expectii«  a  conductor.*— Fakmbll.  jfspecl  Is  the 
partial  oapuKramM  of  a  body  aa  It  preaentt  wieor  Hi 
sides  to  view;  a  gkxMiT  or  eheerflil  aapati;  *Bci 
motions  wen  steady  and  ennposed,  and  her  mgpe«t 
serious  brt  cheerfld;  bar  name  waa  PatleMe.*— An- 
nieon. 

It  ia  Mt  safe  to  Judge  of  any  person  or  thing  ahD- 
fsther  byoMaaroMcu;  the  ^ppearoncsand  raattty  am 
often  at  variance:  the^ppMWMcsoftheaunislhatof 
a  moving  body,  but  modem  astronomers  are  of  oplnistt 
that  It  has  no  motion  round  the  earth ;  there  are  par- 
ticttlartowns,  habiiationa,or  rooms,  which  have  always 
an  air  of  comfort,  or  the  contrary ;  this  is  a  aort  of 
^ptaroMta  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  Folitlclaos  of  a 
oertahi  stamp  are  always  busy  In  Judging  of  the  fuinre 
fhim  the  agpeet  of  aflUrs ;  but  their  predictiona,  like 
those  of  astrokwers,  who  Judge  from  the  mtpau  of  the 


those  of  astrokigers,  who  Judge  from  the  mapaU  c 
haavena,  turnout  to  the  diacredlt  of  the  prophet 

HtDEOUS,  GHABTLT,  GROf,  GRISILT. 

Bidatutj  in  French  kadsnx,  comea  probably  ftom 
Aide,  signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the  view ; 
fAostfyslgniflaelUtoaghoat;  ^rtoh  In  German  jrrm^ 
signifies  fierce ;  griafyt  tnm  griuUt  aifuifiea  grnxtti, 
or  raotley-ooloured. 

An  unseemly  extertour  is  chaiacleiiBed  by  them 
tonus ;  but  the  kUamu  respects  natural  ol^iecla,  and  the 
gkaatly  nM>re  properlv  that  which  is  sopematural  or 
what  resembles  it  A  asask  with  monatroua  grinning 
features  looks  Aidfsns  ; 

From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grear 

Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  kidaaus  to  the  view. 
^  FALoonsn. 

A  haman  form  with  a  Tlaaaa  of  deathHke  palenaa  is 

And  death 
Grlnn*d  horribly  a  #AasClf  amile.- MxtTon. 
The  jrrisi  Is  applicable  only  to  the  oountcnancea ;  dBfi 
or  wnd  beaaia  may  look  wvjgHm; 
Even  heirs  ^m  king  Alcldes*  pow*r  eonfem'd.— Fore. 
OriMlf  refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
colour ;  as  blacknesi  or  darknes^has  always  something 
terriflck  in  it,  a^ridv  figure,  havhig  a  monstrous  as- 
semblage of  dark  cokNir,  is  particularly  calculated  to 
suikettnour; 
All  parts  resound  with  tomalls,  plai^b^  and  feaas, 
Ami  gritlf  death  in  sundry  ahapea  appeaia.— Fon. 
Hidto%8  is  applicable  to  otdecta  of  hearing  alao,  aaa 
Aidssacroar;  buttheiesttootyedBof  i^htonty. 

PAOB,  FRONT, 

Ffgurativdy  designate  the  partloqjM  puta  of  bodlei 
which  bearaome  aoftof  reaemfalanoe  to  the  huama 
fata  or  forehead. 

The  /oca  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bodlea  wfaieh 
serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and  eontaina  certain  marha 
to  direct  the  obeerver;  the/Vsat  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  Is  most  prominent  or  foremost:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  faea  of  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  fata  of  a 
painUng,  or  the  faea  of  nature;  but  the  yVwrt  of  a 
house  or  bnUdii«,  and  the  front  of  a  ataga:  ~ 
likewise,  the  piopite^  af  tta  eiiawluwi,  to 
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«Mi/iMiNi*thkic,toihowaboldyVMf;  *Acodi- 
mom  soldier,  a  child,  ■  girl,  the  door  of  an  inn,  have 
changed  the  /met  of  fortiuie,  and  almoet  of  nature.*— 


Where  the  deep  trench  In  length  eitended  lay, 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  flrm  array, 
A  dreadful  firnL—Porm. 

PAOS,  COUNTENANCE,  VIBAOB. 

Acs,  in  Latin  faeiet.  Uom  fodo  to  make,  rtnlfies 
die  whole  form  or  make;  craaleaaacs.  in  rrench 
cenlsRoacs,  ftma  the  Latin  csiUiaM,  signifies  the  coo- 
tents,  or  what  is  contdned  in  the  face;  visage,  ttom 
Vitus  and  video  to  see,  slgnifles  the  particular  form  of 
Che  face  ss  It  presents  itself  lo  view ;  properly  speak- 
ing a  kind  of  cMmtsiuifics. 

The  face  consists  of  a  oertaln  set  of  features:  the 
eoKMtenmtee  consists  of  the  general  sggregate  of  looks 
produced  by  these  features ;  the  vUage  consists  of  such 
looks  in  particular  cases :  the  face  is  tbework  of  nature ; 
the  esaalsaaase  and  viaetge  are  the  work  of  the  mind: 
Ibe  face  remains  tiie  same,  but  the  eowmtetumes  and 
frismgt  ait  changeable.  Tbe/ses  belongs  to  bnites  as 
w«ll  as  men ;  the  Muntmmtee  Is  the  peeullar  property 
«r  man ;  vuMge  is  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  su- 
perlour  beingi ;  it  Is  employed  only  in  the  grave  or  loAy 
Me;  *  No  part  of  the  body  besides  the /aes  is  capable 
or  as  many  clmnges  as  tliere  ai«  dldkrent  emotions  in 
Che  mind,  and  of  eipressing  them  all  by  those  changes.* 
^-BooBBS.  *  As  the  enmtenmtce  admits  of  so  great 
variety  It  requires  also  great  Judgement  to  goveni  It.*— 
Uvaaas. 

A  audden  trembling  seised  on  all  bis  limbs 

His  eyes  dlstoried  grew,  his  vUage  pale; 

His  speech  fonook  him.— Otwat. 

TO  OAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 
To/^ps.  InOeman  M|ba,  Saxon  goapnian  to  make 
•pen  or  wide,  is  to  kx>k  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth ; 
mtmrsy  from  the  German  eUur  fixed,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fixed  eye ;  gate  comes  very  probably  from  the 
Greek  iffy^M  to  admire,  because  It  signifies  to  look 
ateadily  from  a  sentiment  of  admiration. 

Qape  and  atare  are  taken  In  the  bad  sense;  the 
4brmer  Indicating  the  astonishment  of  groes  Ignorance ; 
the  latter  not  onfy  ignorance  but  Impertinence :  gate  la 
naken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  Indicating  a  laudable 
Ading  of  astonishment,  pleasure,  or  curtosltv.     A 
clown  gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  be 
nees  at  a  fotlr ;  '  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
nee  us  nodding  and  g^ng  at  one  another,  every  man 
talking,  and  no  roan  oeard.'— Sia  Jobn  Mandkvillb. 
An  impertinent  feltow  stares  at  every  woman  he  looks 
stt,  ana  etartt  a  modest  woman  out  of  countenance ; 
Asloolsh'd  Annus  Just  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  his  fUl,  nor  Ibrther  dares  advance ; 
But,  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye, 
Be  starsf  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

DaTDBM. 

A  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gau  with  admlratton  and 
Might  at  the  productions  of  saphael  or  Titian ; 
For  while  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rals*d 
Bis  wondMng  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  ^sx'd, 
AdmIrM  the  ranune  of  the  rising  town. 
The  striving  artkrts,  and  their  art's  renown. 

Dbtbcit. 
When  a  person  Is  stnplfled  by  aflHgbt,  be  gives  a  va- 
cant etare.    Those  who  are  filled  with  transport  ^azs 
OB  the  objeet  of  their  ecstasy. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 
P^as,  V.  TV  IsAft,  and  nrvtig,  compounded  of  ««f 
cr  •tfos  and  wnr  owr,  mark  the  act  of  the  peraon, 
namely,  the  looldng  at  a  thing  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion :  pfespset,  flom  the  Latin  frogptebu  and  vrs- 
tpiM  to  see  before,  designates  the  thing  seen,  we 
lakeav/svorsttrwy;  ttie  preepeu  presents  itself;  tlie 
«tsis  is  of  an  indefinite  extent;  the  sarMy  is  alwaya 
comprdiensive  in  its  nature.  Ignorant  people  take 
hut  narrow  vines  of  things;  men  take  more  or  less 
enlnrgpd  ctoss,  aeeoidliig  to  their  cuhivation:  the  ca 
fndous  mlid  of  a  gmtoi  takM  a  MTVsy  of  aO  ^  ^ 


^ools  vism  bat  part,  and  not  the  whole  ntrvsy^ 
So  crowd  existence  alt  into  a  day.— teirrRs. 
The  view  depeodi  altegelber  on  the  train  of  a  peraoo^a 
thoughts;  the  prvsvsct  is  set  before  him,  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing;  ourvtsws  of  advance, 
meat  are  sometimes  very  fallacious ;  our  prospects  are 
very  delusive;   both  occasion  disappointment;  the 
former  is  the  keener,  as  we  have  to  charge  the  mlscal< 
culatlon  upon  oorselvea     Sometimes  oar  prsspecu 
depend  upon  our  vmim,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion ; 
he  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  Aiture  state  has  but 
a  wrelclied  prsspeet  beyond  the  grave ; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  fiiiuraprsifpscu  In  a  world  to  come.— Jninrm. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 
Fisw  and  prvspset  («.  Vimo,wrsspsct),  though  ap> 
piled  liere  to  external  objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar 


disthieUon  as  In  the  precedinf  artftele.  The  vims  is  net 
only  that  wldch  may  be  seen, hut  that  which  is  actual^ 
aeen;  the  jrrsspset  is  that  which  may  be  seen:  thM 
therefore,  to  be  a  e»e«,  which  has  not  an  lnw> 


to  vino ;  although  a  prespeei  exists  con- 
tinually, whether  seen  or  not:  hence  we  speak  with 
more  propriety  of  our  vtsw  being  intercepted,  than  our 
prospect  Intercepted;  a  confined  and  bounded  vtswfbut 
a  lively  or  dreary  prospect.  The  terma,  however,  are 
are  sometimes  indiflbrently  applied; 
Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  vtsvs.'-MtLTOii. 

Now  skiea  and  seas  their  prsspset  only  bound. 

Davnax. 
FU»  Is  an  indefinite  term ;  It  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  wliole  or 
of  a  part ;  prospect  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  oljjects :  we  may  have  a  vino  of  a  town,  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  bouses,  of  a  single  iMUfe,  or  of  the 
spire  of  a  steeple ;  but  ^ prospect  coinprehends  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  View  may  be  said 
of  that  which  Is  seen  directly  or  indirectly;  prospeU 
only  of  that  which  directly  preaenls  itself  to  the  eye ; 
hence  a  drawing  of  an  omect  may  be  termed  a  omw, 
although  not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular  objects;  prospect  mostly  respecu  rural  objects; 
and  landscape  respects  no  others.  Landscape,  land- 
skip,  or  Undskape  denotes  any  portion  of  country  which 
is  In  a  particular  form:  hence  the  landscape  is  a  spe- 
cies of  prospect.  A  prospect  may  be  wide,  and  com- 
prehend  an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature  and 
art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and  lies  within  the 
compass  of  the  naked  eye:  hence  it  is  also  thatloail- 
scape  may  be  taken  also  for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape* 
and  consequently  for  a  species  of  view :  the  takliQ  of 
vieme  or  landscapes  is  the  last  exercise  of  the  leaner 
in  drawing; 

So  lovely  seemM 
That  Umdscape,  and  of  pure  now  pumr  air 
If  eeta  his  approaclL^HiLTOM. 

VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM,  SPECTRE, 
GHOST. 

TMm,  from  the  Latin  visvs  seeing  or  seen,  aignlfiee 
either  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen ;  apparilMii, 
ftom  appear,  signifies  the  thing  that  appeara.  As  the 
thing  seen  Is  only  the  Improper  signification,  the  term 
vision  is  never  empk>yed  but  In  regard  to  some  agent: 
the  visim  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  vtsiiai  nrfan ; 
the  vision  of  a  person  whose  sight  is  defective  will  fre- 
quently be  follacions;  he  will  see  aonse  things  double 
which  are  aingle,  long  which  are  abort,  and  the  like. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  mtracukMislv  taapressed 
his  vision  win  enable  htm  to  see  that  which  is  supsr- 
natural ;  hence  it  is  that  vwisn  Is  either  trae  or  falsa, 
according  lo  the  dreumatanoea  of  the  Individual ;  and  a 
viaion,  sljinifying  a  thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a  nper- 
natural  exertion  of  the  vision :  apparitiom,  on  the  eon- 
traiy,referauatotheolr|ectaeen;  this  may  be  true  or 
folse  according  to  the  manner  In  which  it  Dreeeots  iiaaif. 

loaeph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egypt 
with  his  fomlly;  *Mary  Mandalen  waa  InformadTof 
reeHon  of  our  Savlaar  by  an  • 


•  VldeThMtar:  " Vista,  ifpMltlon.* 
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fevertah  people  often  thiok  theytet  visUna ;  timid  and 
credulous  people  aometiines  take  trees  and  poeu  for 
mpparitionM ; 

Vui<m»  and  Ineplratioiu  eoioe  ezpeet 
Tbeir  coane  bere  to  direct.— Co  wlbt. 
Fud  ftat  be  flies,  and  dares  not  kmk  behind  hinii 
Till  out  of  breath  be  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  borrkl  afparitio%.—BiM.%. 
fkanUm^  from  the  Greek  ^yw  to  appear^  Is  used 
Ibr  a  Ailse  apparitiont  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  what  It  is;  thus  Uie  ignU  fatuus^  vul- 
garly called  Jack-o* -Lantern,  is  a  phantom;  besides 
which  there  are  many  phantoms  of  a  moral  kind 
which  haunt  ihe  imagination ;  '  The  phantom*  which 
haont'  a  desert  an  want,  and  misery,  and  danger.*— 

JOBMSOM. 


I  men  who  appear  to  their  fbUow-creatures 
a  ipoelre  is  sometimes  made  to  appear  on  tlw  stage; 
£hosU  exist  mostly  in  the  imaginaiioa  of  the  young 
and  the  ignorant; 

BousM  from  their  dombers,  ' 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  oputrea  rise.— Bi^a. 

The  lonely  lower 
h  also  shunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
Gk>  night-struck  Ikncy  dreams,  the  yellinf  ghoH. 
Tboksok. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURYET. 

Haironta  is  Hterally  looking  hack,  firom  retn  be- 
hind, and  opkio  to  behold  or  caat  an  eye  upon;  a 
review  Is  a  view  repeated ;  and  a  tvneg  la  a  looking 
over  at  once,  from  the  French  evr  over,  and  voir 
to  see. 

A  retroopeet  Is  always  taken  of  that  wWch  Is  past 
and  distant ;  a  review  may  be  taken  of  that  which  is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retroapeet  la  a  species  of 
review^  but  every  review  Is  not  a  retroepett.  We  take 
a  retrospect  of  our  past  lift  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflections  ttom  all  that  we  have  done  and  suflbred ; 
we  take  a  review  of  any  particular  circumstance  which 
la  passing  before  us.  In  order  to  regulate  our  present 
aonduct.  The  retroepeu  goes  further  by  virtue  of  the 
mlnd*8  power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all  past 
Images  to  itself;  the  review  may  go  forward  by  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  on  external  ofcijects.  The  lAm- 
torian  takes  a  retroepeet  of  all  the  events  which  have 
happened  within  a  given  period ;  the  Journalist  takes 
a  review  of  all  the  events  that  are  passing  within  the 
time  in  which  he  is  living ;  '  Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look 
upon  you  as  a  spirit  entered  into  another  life,  where 
you  ought  to  despise  all  little  views  and  mean  retrv- 
spscts.*— Pops  (Lettera  to  ^tterbtay),  'The  retro- 
apeet of  life  Is  seldom  wholly  unattended  by  uneasi- 
ness and  shame.  It  too  much  resembles  the  review 
wlilch  a  traveller  takes  fnmi  some  eminence  of  a 
barren  country.*— Blaie. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present ;  H  Is  a  view  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what  has 
been  i  the  svrvof  Is  ttitirely  confined  to  the  present ;  it 
Ja  a  view  only  of  that  which  Is ;  *  Every  man  accus- 
tiomed  to  take  a  #«rvdy  of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a 
alight  retroapection^  be  able  to  discover  that  his  mind 
has  undergone  many  revolutions.'— Johnson. 

We  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already  viewed^ 
fn  order  to  get  a  more  correct  insight  into  it;  we  take 
a  avrvev  of  a  thing  In  all  lis  parts  In  order  to  get  a 
oomprehenaive  view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  It  in  all 
lis  bearings.  A  general  occasionally  takes  a  review  of 
all  his  army ;  he  takes  a  aurvey  of  the  fortress  which 
ha  la  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

REYIBAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 
RaviadI,  reviaiem,  and  reoiawt  ell  come  flpom  the 
Latin  video  to  see,  and  signifv  looking  back  upon  a 
thing  or  looking  at  it  again:  the  terms  reviaal  and  r»- 
•Msa  are  however  mostlv  employed  in  regard  to  what 
la  written ;  review  Is  usea  for  things  In  general.  The 
reviaal  of  a  book  Is  the  work  of  the  author,  for  the 
pnposea  of  coiract^oD;  'There  Is  In  your  penoja  a 


diflbrence  and  a  peculiarity  of  chaTacly  i „ 

Utrougli  the  whole  of  your  actions,  that  I  could  nevrt 
iniai^ine  but  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  care- 
ful revisal  of  your  work.* — Lorrus.  The  review  of  a 
book  is  the  work  of  the  critick,  for  the  purpose  of  esiJ- 
matlng  its  valae;  *  A  oommoaplace  book  accusiona 
the  mind  to  discharge  Itself  of  its  reading  on  paper, 
instead  of  relying  on  lis  naluial  powera  of  retentloa 
aided  by  frequent  reviaiona  of  Its  ideas.* — Ksml  or 
Chatham.  lUviaal  and  rstiswn  difler  neither  la 
sense  nor  application,  unless  that  the  former  is  more 
frequently  em|ik>yed  abstractedly  from  the  objea  re- 
visedy  and  reviaien  mostly  in  conjunction :  whoever 
wishes  his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a  reviaal; 
the  revision  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  intrusted 
only  to  men  of  profound  eruditton.  The  term  remaie% 
may  also  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  ofajeos  besides 
those  of  literature;  'How  enchanting  mnst  such  a 
revUw  (of  their  memorandum  books)  prove  to  those 
who  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  world.*—- Hawxbs 
woaxB. 

TO  ECLIPSE,  0B8CURB. 

Edipae.  fai  Greek  Ukd^xsy  cobmb  from  hkthtm  le 
fkil,  signifying  to  cause  a  Aillure  of  light ;  obacairt^  ttom 
the  adjective  ohaeMre  (e.  Dark)^  sigmfiea  to  cause  the 
intervention  of  a  shadow. 

In  tbe  natural  as  well  as  the  moial 


eelipee  is  taken  la  a  particular  and  rdative  'signiflca^ 
tion;  obeenre  la  used  in  a  general  aense.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eeUpeed  by  the  Intervention  of  <Mher  bodies 
between  them  and  the  beholder ;  things  are  in  general 
ebeevred  which  are  in  any  way  rendered  leas  strikiiv 
or  visible.  To  eeUpee  Is  therefore  a  species  of  ob- 
eevaring:  that  Is  always  e^aemred  which  Is  eeHpatd; 
but  every  thing  is  not  edipeed  which  is  ^eemred. 

Bo  flguraUvelv  real  merit  Is  edipaed  by  the  i 
tlon  of  that  which  is  superiour ; 

Sarcasms  may  eeUpee  thine  own. 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.— Buvtss. 
Merit  is  often  e^eevrad  by  an  ungreekms  CJEtarloar  hi 
the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  aircuaisumcesef 
his  Hfe;  'Among  those  wlio  are  the  moat  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  accompllahed  by  their  own  hi- 
dustry,  how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  «^ 
ecured  by  the  ignorance,  pRjudica,  or  envy  of  their 
beholden.'— AoDisoa. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUa 
Derky  In  Saxon  deore^  Is  doubtless  connected  wilb 
the  German  dunkd  dark  and  dvnat  a  vapour,  frhkk  ta 
a  cause  of  darkneaa ;  obecvre,  in  Latin  obeetmu,  com- 
pounded of  ob  and  aennuy  Greek  outpds  and  nim  a 
shadow,  signifies  literally  interrupted  by  a  shndow; 
din  Is  but  a  variation  of  dork,  dunkdy  &c 

Darkneaa  expresses  more  than  obacuritf  :  the  fonner 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light;  the  latter  only  the 
diminution  of  light. 

Dark  Is  opposed  to  llglR ;  obeewte  to  bright:  what  la 
dark  la  altogether  hidden ;  what  is  obaemre  ia  not  lo  be 
seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  ellbrt. 

Darkneaa  may  be  used  either  In  the  natural  or  awrai 
sense;  obacuritif  only  in  the  moral  sense:  in  this  cam 
the  fonner  conveys  a  more  anfhvonrabie  idea  than  the 
latter:  darkneae  servM  to  cover  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  hidden ;  obecurity  intercepts  our  view  of  ihtl 
which  we  would  wish  to  see:  the  former  Is  the  eonse> 
auence  of  design ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident: 
the  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  In  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark ; 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled. 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vex*d  by  waning  wfaidal 

Buns. 
An  pasnges  In  ancient  writers  which  alkide  to  dremn- 
stancte  no  longer  known,  must  neoessanty  htoho€mre; 
*  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  sddoro  suspects  his 
own  deficiency,  but  complaina  of  hard  words  and  vb- 
eeure  sentences.*— Johnson.  A  corner  may  be  said  is 
be  dark  or  obeenre ;  but  the  former  is  used  IlieraBy  and 
the  latter  flguraavely:  tbe  owl  Is  obliged,  fraoD  the 
waaknea  of  its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  den-keet  tat- 
ners  in  the  daytime;  men  of  distorted  minds  often 
seek  ebaeure  comen,  only  from  disappointed  ambMo^ 
i>tM  expieaea  a  degree  of  daritmaaa,  but  tt  la  «m 
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ployed  more  In  relation  to  the  person  w&tiag  tban  to  the 
object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  g^row  dim^  or  the 
*(||ht  dim.  The  light  la  said  to  be  tfm,  by  which  things 
are  but  dimlf  aeen ; 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  san  btaiself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yean; 
But  tliou  abah  floiiriah  in  iounonal  youth. 

Addison. 
MjfUrioua  denotes  a  species  of  the  dark,  in  relation 
to  the  actions  of  men:  where  a  veil  is  intentionally 
thrown  over  anv  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  incom- 
prehensible as  that  which  is  sacred.  Dark  is  an  epi- 
thet taken  always  in  the  bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is 
always  in  an  Indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  fn  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  becaMse  their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  Im  naturally  presumed 
to  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  mfttsrious  in  the  events 
of  human  lifc,  without  tlie  express  intention  of  an  in- 
dividual to  render  them  so.  The  speeches  of  an  as- 
Mssin  and  conspirator  will  be  dark ;  '  Randolph,  an 
agent  extremely  proper  fbr  conducting  any  dark  in- 
trigue, was  despaidied  into  Scotland,  and,  residing  se- 
cretly among  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  observed 
and  quickened  their  motions.*— Robkrtson.  Any 
intricate  aflair  which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  be  mysterious  ;  *  The  alfeciion  which 
Mary  In  her  letter  expresses  for  Bothwell,  fully  accounts 
for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  with- 
out admitting  this  circumstance,  appears  altojgether 
mysttriovs  and  inconsistent.'— Robkrtson. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  terms 
when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  dark,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a 
cloudy  aspect;  and  mostly  mysUrisHSi  inasmuch  as 
they  are  past  finding  out. 

UNSEARCBA6LE,  INSCRUTABLE. 
These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  Almighty,  but 
not  aitogAhec  indiflbrently ;  for  that  which  istciweorcA- 
able  is  not  set  at  so  great  a  distance  firom  us  as  that 
which  is  tMartftoMe ;  for  that  which  Is  searched  is  la 
common  concerns  easier  to  be  found  than  that  which 
requires  a  seruttKy.  The  ways  of  God  are  all,  to  us 
finite  creatures,  more  or  less  unsearekabU ; 

Things  else  by  me  vnseartkdblt,  now  heard 

With  wonder.— Milton. 
The  mysterious  {dans  of  Providence  as  frequently 
evincedJn  the  affairs  of  men  are  altogether  inscrtUable  ; 
*To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  will  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  particular 
privilege ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  tuscrvJtahle 
to  diligence,  is  to  enchain  the  mind  in  voluntary 
diacUes.*--JoHNSoi« 


OPAaUE,  DARK. 
Opayitiey  in  Latin  apacua,  comes  Trom  ops  die  earth, 
because  the  earth  is  the  darkest  of  all  bodies;  the 
word  opofue  is  to  dJtirk  as  tike  species  to  the  genus,  for  it 
expresses  that  species  of  dorJmsss  which  is  Inberept  In 
solid  bodies,  in  distinction  from  those  which  emit  light 
from  tlieauelves,  or  admit  of  light  into  themselves;  It 
Is  therefore  employed  sdentifically  for  the  more  vul- 

er  and  familiar  term  dark.    On  this  ground,  the  earth 
termed  an  opaque  body  in  distinction  from  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies:  any  solid  substance, 
m  a  tree  or  a  stone,  is  an  opaque  body,  in  distinction 
r.t)iB  glass,  which  is  &  clear  or  uansparent  body. 
But  all  sonsbine,  as  when  bis  beams  at  noon, 
Culminate  (Yom  th'  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  stin.  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  spaqua  can  fh&— Milton. 

BHADB,  SHADOW. 

JSAaJt  and  skaiomi,  in  Ctannaa  seAattsn,  are  in  all 
probability  connected  witb  the  word  sjUms,  aJUv,  (o. 
7%  show.  Sec.) 

Both  these  tenns  expvesi  that  darkness  which  is  oo- 
casHoned  by  the  son's  rays  being  Intercepted  by  any 
lM>dy ;  but  shade  simply  expresses  the  absenee  of  the 
Hght,  and  ahadow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 
wMohtlMilBiiiMpiiiliellgllt.  IVeataaiiinUy  po- 
ll 


doce  a  shade^  by  means  of  their  branches  and  leaves; 
and  wherever  the  image  of  the  tree  Is  reflected  on  the 
earth,  that  forms  its  shadow.    It  is  agreeable  in  the 
heat  of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade; 
Welcome,  ye  shadul  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail! 
Thomson. 
The  constancy  with  which  the  shadow  follows  the  man 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
clings  close  to  another ; 

At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  faU, 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

Thomson. 
The  distinction  between  these  teitas,  in  the  moral 
sense,  is  precisely  the  same:  a  person  is  said  to  be  in 
the  shade,  if  he  lives  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed ;  "  the 
law  (says  Sl  Paul)  is  a  akadow  of  things  to  come." 


TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  disappear  signifies  not  to  appear  (v.  Jiir);  eonuJk, 
in  French  coamr,  Latin  evaneo  or  evaneseo,  com- 
pounded of  e  and  vojmo,  In  Greek  ^lim  to  eg^ear^ 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of 
action ;  to  vanish  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  s  rapid  mo- 
tion. A  thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  suddenly ; 
it  vanishes  on  a  sudden :  it  disappears  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things ;  it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  efibrt,  « 
supernatural  or  a  magick  power.  Any  object  that  re- 
cedes or  moves  away  will  soon  disappear  ; 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  space, 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their  place 
Drtdbn. 
In  ftiiry  tales  things  are  made  to  vanish  the  instant 
they  are  beheld:  'While  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden 
desolation  that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole 
scene  eanisAsd.'— .\cdzsok.    To  disappear  is  often  a 
temporary   action;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the 
idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.    The  stars 
appear  and  disappear  in  the   firmament;  lightning 
vanishes  with  a  rapidity  that  is  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

Look  Is  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and  improper  sense, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  striving  to  be 
seen;  appear ^  from  the  Latin  appareo  or pareo,  Greek 
ndptiyn,  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand,  within  sight 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  impressions  whlcli 
It  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  It 
looks;  its  appearance  implies  the  simple  act  of  its 
coming  into  sight :  the  look  of  any  thing  is  therefore 
characterized  as  good  or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ugly 
or  beautiful ;  the  appearance  Is  characterized  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected :  there  Is  something  very 
unseemly  In  the  Uok  of  a  clergyman  aflfecting  the  aira 
of  a  fine  gentleman ;  the  appearance  of  the  stars  in  an 
evening  presents  an  Intpresting  view  even  to  the  ordi' 
nary  beholder.  As  what  appears  must  appear  in  some 
form,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  the  manner  of  the  avpearance,  and  brought  stHl 
nearer  to  look  tn  its  application;  in  this  case,  the  term 
look  is  raUicr  more  familiar  than  that  of  appearaatM  : 
we  may  speak  either  of  regarding  ttie  look  or  the  ap- 

Cearanee  of  a  thing,  as  fiir  as  it  may  impress  others ; 
ut  the  latter  is  less  colloquial  than  the  former :  a  man's 
conduct  is  said  to  look  rather  than  to  appear  lU ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appear- 
anee,  or  has  a  certain  egtpearanee. 

Look  Is  always  employed  for  what  Is  real ;  what  a 
thing  looks  Is  that  which  it  really  is:  appear,  however, 
sometimes  refera  not  only  to  what  Is  external,  but  to 
what  Is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person  looks  ill,  It 
supposes  some  positive  and  unequivocal  erldmee  of 
Illness :  if  we  say  he  appears  to  be  Ul,  it  is  a  lea  posi- 
tive aasertion  than  the  former;  it  leaves  room  for 
doabt,  and  aUows  the  oossibillty  of  a  mistake.  We 
an  at  liberty  to  judge  of  things  by  their  looJw,  withont 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgement;  but  as  ap- 
peoTMnees  are  said  to.be  deceitful,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  them  with  c&ution  as  the  rule  of  our  judge- 
ment Look  is  employed  mostly  In  regard  to  oblecta 
*  'nd  moral  ob 
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Jectt  IndMhrendy:  the  sky  lookt  Ummlngi  «n  object 
tiffMr*  Utfoufli  a  Dilcratcope  greater  tban  It  reaUy  Is  ; 
Distreaiful  nature  pantt; 
The  very  itreaiiis  look  laoguid  ftom  nfkr. 

TaoHeoM. 

A  peraoii*e  eooduct  ap»ear$  In  a  more  culpable  light 
wben  Men  thiough  the  repreeentation  of  an  enemy; 
*  Never  does  liberty  appear  more  amiable  Uian  under 
tlie  government  of  a  pious  and  good  prince.'~ABBisoM. 


LOOK,  GLANCE. 
Look  ,n  Jth)  Is  the  geneHck,  and  glmieo  <«.  TV 
jZsnM  ai)  the  speciflck  terra ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual 
0€  momentary  hok :  a  look  may  be  characterized  as 
severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind ;  ajtlaweo 
•s  hasty  or  sudden.  Imperfect  or  iliglit :  so  likewise  we 
•peak  of  taking  a  look^  or  catching  a  glance; 
Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  the  same  hamles  look 
They  wore  alive.— Tbomson. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 
tots  on  his  prey,  ihe  gkmce  has  doom*d. 

TaoMKni. 

TO  LOOK,  BEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  ETB. 

Lookt  in  Saxon  loeoHt  Upper  German  Jif^m.  comes 
ftom  lux  light,  and  tlie  Gre«!K  Adw  to  see ;  «m,  In  Ger- 
maa  s«k«»,  probably  a  variation  from  the  Latin  video 
to  eee  *  bekoldy  compounded  of  the  tntensive  be  and 
hold,  signifies  to  held  or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object ;  vi>w, 
from  the  French  vorr,  and  the  Latin  widoo,  signifies 
simply  to  sM ;  to  «ys,  ftom  the  noun  eys,  naturally  sig- 
•Ifies  to  fathom  with  the  eye. 

We  look  voluntarily ;  we  eee  InVolantarlly :  the  «y< 
toet;  the  perMU  looke:  absent  people  often  eee  thinn 
before  they  are  Ailly  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand : 
we  may  look  without  eeeing^  and  we  may  eee  without 
looking:  near-sighted  people  often  look  at  that  which 
Is  too  distant  U>  strike  the  visual  organ.  To  beheld  is 
lo  look  at  for  a  continuance ;  to  viev  is  to  look  at  in  ail 
directions;  to  eve  Is  4o  look  at  earnestly,  and  by  side 
glances:  that  which  ie  eeen  may  disappear  In  an  in- 
stant; it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone:  but  what  is 
looked  at  must  make  some  stay ;  consequently,  light- 
ning, and  things  eoually  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their 
flight,  may  be  Men,  but  cannot  be  looked  at. 

To  look  at  is  the  fltmiliar,  as  well  as  the  general  term, 
In  regard  lo  the  others;  we  l^k  at  things  in  general, 
which  we  wish  to  «m,  that  Is,  to  eee  them  clearly,  fully, 
and  in  all  their  parts;  but  we  bekoU  that  which  excites 
a  moral  or  Intellectual  Interest ;  *  The  most  unpardon- 
able malefactor  in  the  worM  going  to  his  death,  and 
bearlna  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those 
who  fho^^A  behold  him.*— Stsbls.  We  uUw  that 
which  demands  tmelleetual  attention ; 

They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and.  looking  damn, 

Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town ; 

The  prince  with  wonder  eeee  the  stately  tow*n 

(Whieli  late  were  huts  and  shepherds*  bow*rs). 

DaTDBir. 

We  syslbat  widch  gratifies  any  particular  passion ; 

Half  airald,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk 


On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  bopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Epee  all  the  smilbig  ftunlly  aakaoce.—TBOHsoM. 

An  inquisitive  chBd  looke  at  things  which  are  new  to 
I,  but  does  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants,  or 
finery,  or  whatever  graUfles  the  senses,  but  we  do  not 
fteMd  them:  on  the  other  band,  we  behold  any  apee- 
lacle  which  excites  our  admiration,  our  astontabment, 
oar  pity,  or  our  love:  we  iooik  at  objects  in  order  to 
observe  their  external  properties ;  but  we  eins  them  In 
order  lo  find  out  their  component  parts,  tlieir  internal 
nronerties,  their  powers  of  rooUon  and  action,  itc :  we 
look  at  things  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  tbe  moment, 
or  fbr  mere  amusement ;  but  the  jealoos  man  ofee  hh 
rival,  in  order  lo  mark  his  movemenis,  his  dealgne,  and 
his  succesBCf ;  the  envious  man  «y«s  bim  who  is  lb 
prosperity,  with  a  malignant  desire  tosee  him  humbled. 
To  look  is  an  indtfiisrent,  to  MUU  and  vtns  are  giwd 
and  honourable  actions;  to  m,  as  the  act  of  ptviOM, 
li«oaiiDOiayai0M^aiidtveBbaM  aclioii. 


LOOKSBrOR,  SPBCTATOB,  HBHOUUEI. 

OBSERVER. 
The  looker-on  and  the  opeetaiUr  ap»boch  oppoaed  l» 
the  agents  or  actors  in  any  scene;  bat  tiie  former  l» 
still  more  abaiiacied  fiom  tLe  olOeeia  be  sees  than  the 


A  lookeT'on  (v.  To  look)  is  caieleas;  be  has  do  pan 
and  takes  no  part  in  what  be  sees ;  be  looko  mi,  be- 
eauM  the  thing  is  l>efore  him,  and  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do:  a  epeetator  may  likewise  be  nnconcemed,  but 
In  general  he  derives  amusement,  if  nothing  else,  ftm 
what  he  sees.  A  down  may  be  a  IssAsr ««,  who  with 
open  mouth  gapes  at  all  tliat  Is  befiire  him,  witboci 
understanding  any  part  of  it ;  but  lie  who  looks  o»  to 
draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  la  in  the  moral 
sense  not  an  uninterested  epeclotor\  *Looker»-em 
many  Uwes  see  more  than  gameeters.*- Bacon. 

But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaxe  IVom  far. 

The  tame  opeeUUore  of  bis  deeds  of  war — Pots. 

The  beholder  baa  a  nearer  Intereat  itaaa  tlw  ^peiC« 
tor;  and  the  oboorver  has  an  Interest  not  leas  nsar 
than  that  of  the  Mk«Mer,  hot  eoBsewiiatdifibraM  te 
beholder  has  his  aflbdioos  reused  by  wiMl  lie  sea; 
*  Objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  foraa  ftoan  ibs 
hope  or  fear  of  tiM  MleUar.*— Jonnaon.  The  ob- 
has  his  understanding  casplegred  in  thaiwbkb 
before  him ;   *  Swift  waa  an  exact  obmmver  of 


life.'- Johnson.  The  beholder  indulgen  Mmseif  la 
contemplation ;  the  obeerver  is  busy  In  making  it  snb^ 
servient  to  some  proposed  oMect ;  every  ^dUMsr  of  oar 
Saviour's  suO'erlngs  and  patience  was  struck  wHb  Ibs 
convkUon  of  his  Divine  character,  not  excepUag  evea 
some  of  those  who  were  his  most  pr^udioed  adw- 
series ;  every  calm  obeerver  of  oar  flavio«r*a  weeii 
and  actions  waa  convinced  of  bla  Divine  mlsrion 

TO  SEE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

Sm,  in  the  «eiman  tehen,  Greek  Btiopmh  HchRW 
nSTi  <*  a  general  term;  it  may  be  either  a  votantary 
or  involonury  action;  psreoss,  fNnn  the  Latin  psr^ 
etpio  or  per  and  capio  to  take  Into  tlie  mind,  isalwign 
a  voluntary  action ;  and  obeor^  (v.  7b  nelics)  la  aa 
intentional  action.  The  eye  ooee  when  tbe  nited  is 
absent ;  the  mind  and  the  eyepcresiw  in  eonJniiciiaB : 
hence,  we  may  say  that  a  peraon  sees,  bat  doea  not 
perceive :  we  obeervOf  not  merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the 
mind,  but  by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  Wens 
a  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is;  we  poreeioe  a 
thing,  and  know  what  it  la,  but  tbe  Impression  pasnes 
away ;  we  obeerve  a  thing,  and  afterward  recinee  ibe 
image  of  it  In  our  mind.  We  toe  a  star  when  the  eye 
Is  directed  towards  it ;  wep«rc<ive  k  nofve  if  we  took 
at  it  attentively;  we  obeoroe  Its  position  in  diflercnt 
parts  of  the  heavens,  llie  blind  cannot  sse^  tbe  ab> 
sent  cannot  jMrcstve,  the  dull  cannot  obottm. 

Seeing^  as  a  corporeal  action.  Is  the  act  only  of  tbe 
eye ;  perceiving  and  ebeerving  are  actions  in  which  all 
the  senses  are  concerned.  We  eee  colours,  we  per- 
ceive tbe  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  oboorve  Its 
changes.  Seeing  Is  sometimes  extended  to  the  mind'e 
operations,  in  which  It  has  an  indefinite  nieanii« ;  bet 
pereeioe  and  oboerve  have  both  a  definite  nenee :  we 
may  ne  a  tMng  distinctly  and  dearly,  or  otberwise; 
•  ^  Ith  a  ■     ■ 


we  perceive  tt  always  with  a  certain'  d<«rce  of  i„ 
tinctneas;  and  obeerveh  with  a  positive  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness: we  oee  ihe  troth  of  a  remark;  wp  porveim 
the  forecof  an  objection ;  woboervo  tbe  rductnncn  of 
a  peraon.  It  Is  fbrtber  lo  ba  oboorvod^  however,  ibai 
when  oee  expwsses  a  mental  operation.  It  eapresaes 
what  Is  purely  mental ;  peruioo  and  ohotrvo  ate  ap> 
piled  lo  such  oiyecta  as  are  aeea  1^  ibe  aensea  aa  weD 
aa  the  mind. 

See  is  either  employed  aa  acorpoinal  or  inMtporaal 
action;  pereeivo  and  oboorvo  am  obviously  a  Jnactioa 
of  the  corporeal  and  taeorporeal  We  sss  tbe  Itahi 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  sea  me  Iraih  of  a  praooaittH 
with  our  mind's  eye; 

Ttaere  plant  eyw,  ril  aihK  fimn  «Mi 
Poifs  anddtspersa,  that  I  aiay  sesaad  leB 

Of  thinp  invisible  to  mortal  slghL— Mwn 
We  verceive  the  dfflbrence  of  climate,  or  wa 
the  dUTercDce  In  the  comfort  of  ooriliaatlQB; 


Kl«nftb.  erelong  I  mlibtppnww 
Stni«i  alitiaMQB  in  at.-  *^-—^ 
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W«  0h$erM  the  moUoMoT  the  hMveniy  bodk« ; '  Every 
pan  of  your  laet  tetter  glowed  with  that  warmth  of 
meudahlp,  which,  though  It  wae  by  no  meant  new  to 
■.e,  I  eouU  not  but  «ft««re«  with  peciilhir  aatieihetloD.* 
Mbucoth  iLetUrs  </  duro). 

TO  SEEM,  ArPEAR. 
The  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is  exprened  by  both 
these  terms;  bat  the  word  $Mm  rises  upon  tlwt  of 
«M«ar.  Siem,  <Vom  the  Latin  nrnili*  like,  signifles 
literally  to  appear  like,  and  is  therefore  a  species  of 
tppearanai  which  is  from  the  Latin  appareo  or  f  eree, 
and  the  Greek  napditt  to  be  present,  signifies  to  be 
preseal,  or  before  the  eye.  Everv  object  may  appear; 
but  nothinx  ««em«,  eicept  that  which  the  mind  admits 
to  appear  va  any  given  form.  To  «essi  requires  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  mind  one 
with  another ;  this  term  is.  therefore,  pecnliarly  appli- 
eabie  to  matters  that  may  be  dlflbrent  from  what  they 
mppaoTf  or  of  an  fndeterminate  kind :  that  the  sun  seems 
lo  move,  Is  a  ooqelosion  which  we  draw  from  the  ei- 
ercise  of  oar  senses,  and  by  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature ;  it  is  only  by  a  Huther  re- 
search bito  the  operations  of  nature  that  w«  diacoTer 
this  to  be  no  conclusive  proof  of  Its  motion.  To  ap" 
pear,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  eipress  net  of  the  things 
themselves  on  us;  It  Is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appHcaUe 
to  each  objects  as  make  an  Impression  on  as :  to  9pear 
ia  the  same  as  to  present  itself;  the  stars  appearin  the 
llnnannent,  but  we  do  not  say  that  ihey  #0Mi  thne ; 
the  sun  appears  dark  through  the  clouds. 

They  are  equally  applieable  to  moral  as  well  aa 
natural  objects  with  the  above-mentiooed  distinction. 
Seam  is  said  of  that  which  la  dubioos,  contintent,  or 
fature;  appear  of  that  which  Is  actual,  positive,  and 
post  A  tning  seems  strange  which  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude as  strange  from  what  we  see  of  it;  a  Uifng  ap- 
poors  clear  when  we  have  a  dear  conception  of  it ;  a 
plan  seoma  practicable  or  impracticable;  an  author 
mppaars  lo  ondersiand  his  subfect.  or  the  contrary.  It 
*eems  as  if  all  effhru  to  reform  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  inefficient ;  it  appears  tnm  the  long  ca- 
talogue of  vices  which  are  still  very  prevalent,  that 
riiUe  profresi  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work  of 
Mformation ; 
Lasird  Into  foam,  the  fierce  eonflletlng  brine 
JSSMM  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bom. 

Tbomsok. 
O  heavenly  poet  I  such  thy  vene  mMiv, 
80  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravbhM  ears.— Detbbx. 

TO  PERCETVB,  DISCERN,  DISTINOfTIBH. 

Perceive,  in  Latin  pereipia^  or  par  and  eapw^  sig- 
nifies to  take  hold  of  thoroughly ;  diseem,  v,  Disum- 
mem. 

To  perceive  («.  TV  #m).  ^  >^  positive,  to  discem  a 
relative,  action :  we  perceive  things  by  themselves ;  we 
discern  them  amid  many  others :  we  perceive  that 
which  la  obvious ;  we  discem  that  which  is  remote, 
<w  which  requires  mach  auentJon  to  get  an  idea  of  IL 
We  perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words  what  he 
Intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his  actions.  We  may 
perceive  sensible  or  spiritual  objecti;  we  commoiily 
discem  only  that  which  Is  spiritaal ;  we  perceive  light, 
darkness,  cokmrs,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
thing; 

And  lasDy,  tafnlnc  tawardly  her  efea, 

Perceives  how  all  her  own  ideas  r1aa.^raTiis. 
We  discern  characten,  motives,  the  tendency  and  coo- 
•eqaenees  of  actions,  4c.;  *  One  who  Is  actnaied  by 
ps^  spirit,  is  almost  nnder  an  incapacity  of  diacem' 
img  either  t«d  blemishes  or  beaoties.*~ADMsoii.  It 
lathe  act  of  a  child  to  perceive  aeconttog  to  the  qukk- 
neas  of  its  senses;  it  la  theactof  amantodtfsefm  ae- 
cordlngtothe  meaoBre  of  hit  knowledge  and  1lnde^ 
•landing. 

To  diseeni  and  HeHniKish  («.  Digereme^  approMh 
<lie  nearest  In  sense  to  each  other;  but  the  former  aig- 
.aMea  to  aee  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  sea  two  or 
nnore  In  quick  succearioo.  We  discem  what  lie  in 
tblnss;  we  distingniak  thlnn  according  to  their  o«t- 
warn  marks;  we  discem  Uilo^  in  order  to  under- 
s;  wediftii^ptCfAfaiordernottocoD- 


nay  dieeem  tke  signs  of  the  timei;  It  Is  Jost  to  £»- 
Ungvisk  between  an  acii(m  done  from  Inadvertence, 
and  that  which  is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  of 
people  Is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is  not  eaqr 
to  discem  their  object ;  *  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any 
side,  even  against  oar  persuasions,  dims  the  auder- 
standing,  and  makee  it  by  degrees  lose  the  fhculty  of 
discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood.*— Looks. 
It  is  necessary  to  distingvUok  between  practice  and 
proftsslon ;  '  Mr.  Boyle  observes,  that  though  the  mole 
be  not  totally  blind  (as  Is  generally  thought),  she  haa 
not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  ol^ta.'— Anoiaon 

TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  looking 
at  an  object;  but  to  observe  («.  To  noUee)  Is  not  to 
look  a(\er  so  strictly  aa  is  implied  by  to  loatek  (v.  Ts 
watch) ;  a  general  observes  the  mottona  of  an  enemy 
wlien  they  are  In  no  particular  state  of  activity ;  ne 
watches  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are  In  a. 
state  of  commotion :  we  observe  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  Inference  from  it;  we  waUh  any  thing  In 
order  to  discover  what  may  happen:  we  ahem 9a  with 
coolness;  we  watch  with  eagerness:  we  sbam  9$  care- 
fully;  we  watch  narrowly:  the  conduct  of  manUad 
in  general  la  observed; 

Nor  most  the  plonghman  leas  observe  the  skiea. 

Dnrnnn 
The  conduct  of  aosplcloaa  Indlvklaala  la  wotelsd; 

Forthoirknow*st 
What  hath  been  wamM  oa,  what  malkloas  foe 
Watehesf  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find, 
His  wish  and  beat  advantage,  ua  aaunder.--llxLT0W 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  TIOILAirT. 

We  may  be  wakrful  without  being  waUhfal;  b«t 
we  cannot  be  watdiful  without  being  wakeful. 

Wakefviness  Is  an  aflhir  of  the  body,  and  depenAi 
npon  the  temperament;  watchfalness  Is  an  affair  of 
the  will,  and  depends  upon  the  determination.  Soma 
persons  are  more  wakeffd  than  they  wiah  to  be ; 

Muslck  shall  wake  her,  that  hath  power  to  chann 

Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  inrin ; 

Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becahn 

In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  waksjfid  Benae.-»FsATOs. 
Few  persons  are  as  wat^mL  as  they  ought  to  be; 
'He  who  remembers  what  has  fallen  out  will  be 
wald^vl  against  what  may  happen.'— Soura.  Vigi- 
lane»i  from  the  Latin  vigU,  ana  the  Greek  ^oXAiiw 
to  be  on  the  alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watch- 
fulness ;  a  sentinel  is  watdtful  who  on  ordinary  oe- 
easions  keeps  good  watch;  but  it  is  necessary  tor  hiai, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  ba  vigilant^  u  order  lo 
detect  whatever  may  pasa. 

We  are  watchful  mostly  in  the  proper  1 
watehing;  but  we  mav  be  vigilant  in  detectk 
as  well  aa  natural  evils;  *  Let  a  man  stitotly  obsuivn 
the  first  hints  and  whlspera  of  good  and  evil  that  pasa 
in  hia  heart:  thIawiU  keep  conadmceqiiMr  and  ^gi- 


ll* 


TO  ABETTRACTr,  SEPARATE,  DISTINOinSH. 


apart,  algnUyfaig  to  put  tUopiisandar,  orat  a  distance 
from  each  other;  distinguish^  tai  French  diidVasr, 
I^atln  dttttafn«,  is  conponnded  of  the  sepoaatlve  pin 
posltloo  dis  and  Hugo  to  tinge  or  eoloar,  slgolMag  to 
give  difibreni  marks  by  which  Chhip  mny  ba  known 


Metraet  Isnsedfor  (be  moat  part  In  the  nonl  er 
apirllual  aenae;  eeparaie  OMatlyln  a  phyricnl  aaooa* 
dififia^ts*  either  hi  a  moral  or  pbvaical  aenae:  we 
abstraa  what  we  wish  to  legard  paitkularly  and  indl- 
Tidnally;  waMperatswhatwawlihnottobennlted; 
wedwtlMiitfslkwhatwewiahnotlneonfonad.  The 
mind  performa  the  oOee  of  ahstrmetiom  for  Itaalf ; 
Mporotni^  and  dwCivntrMv  *n  exerted  on  « 
dlS^tcta,*     Annngemcnt,  plioeb  thna,  and  ( 

•  YldtAhheffimd: 
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■tueoi  Mnn  to  ufarwu :  the  idoM  fonned  of  tMn^ 
the  ootward  marks  aunclied  to  lfaeiD|tbe  qualities  at- 
tributed to  them  eerve  in  distinguish. 

By  tbe  operatloa  of  abttraetion  the  mind  creates  for 
Itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideaa:  in  the  act  of  stpara,- 
tia»  bodies  are  rmoved  from  each  other  by  distance 
4>(  plaee:  In  the  act  of  duUnguuking  objecuare  dis- 
eovered  to  be  ■iailar  or  dbsimllar.  UualiileB  are 
akttrweUd  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  In- 
herent :  oountries  are  tparuted  by  mountains  or  sens  : 
their  Inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  dress,  lan- 
guage, or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  less  abstracted 
from  one's  friends  than  when  separaUi  Ixoro  them  by 
Immense  oceans:  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  mbMtratt  their  niiuds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling  objects  that 
pass  before  them;  'We  ought  to  abstract  our  mliMls 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  tftU  we  hava  received  some  good  Infonna- 
ikm  of  the  disposition  of  their  mlnds.'--STKBLB.  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  ««paral«  them- 
selves from  all  their  companions;  *  It  is  an  eminent 
inslanoe  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind that  he  was  able  to  ssparats  knowledge  from 
those  weaknesses  by  which  knowledge  is  generally 
dlsgraced.'-^OHMsoif.  An  absurd  ambition  leads 
others  to  distinguish  themselv^  by  their  eccentri- 
cities; *Fontenelle,  in  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  eloaes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 
ptMff^  virtues  and  attainments  with  an  observation 
thai  be  was  not  dis9ingui*hed  ftom  other  men  by  any 
idi^olailty  either  natural  or  afibcted.*— Jobmsoh. 

ABSENT,  ABfmiACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DI8TRACTBD. 

jffosirf,  hi  French  odssxCr  Latin  abstns^  comes  from 
ab  and  mm  to  be  fh>m,  signifying  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  objects;  abstracted^  in  French  abstrait, 
Latin  abstracUUf  participle  of  t^streJto^  or  ab  and 
traho  to  draw  from,  signlfles  drawn  or  separated  from 
allfllijeets;  dtocrt«d,  in  French  diveriir,  Latin  di«erto, 
compounded  of  di  or  dis  asunder  and  vsrta  to  turn, 
signlfles  to  turn  aside  from  the  object  that  is  present ; 
dutractad  of  course  implies  drawn  asunder  by  difbreot 
okjecifl. 

A  want  of  attention  is  Implied  In  an  these  terms, 
but  in  dlflbrent  degrees  and  under  different  circiun- 


jSbsent  and  abstraatsd  denote  a  total  exclusion  of 
fiesentoblecli;  dioartsd  and  distracted  a  misapplied 
attention  to  surrounding  oUecu,  an  attention  to  such 
things  as  are  not  the  immediate  objea  of  concern. 

Masni  and  abstnctsd  dllfor  less  In  sense  than  In 
Mpllcatkon:  the  fonnar  Is  an  epithet  expressive  either 
or  a  habit  or  a  state,  and  preceoes  the  noun ;  the  latter 
expresses  a  state  only,  aiwl  is  never  adjoined  to  the 
noun :  we  say,  a  man  is  absent  or  an  absent  man ;  he 
Is  iAstraeUd.  but  not  an  abstracted  man,  although 
when  applied  to  other  objects  It  may  be  applied  to 
denote  a  temporary  sute ; 

A  voice,  than  human  more,  th'  abstraeUd  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  us, 
Poor  kindred  man.'*— Thohsok. 
We  are  abseiU  or  abstraetsd  when  not  thinking  on 
what  passes  before  us;  we  are  divertsd  when  we  Imen 
to  any  other  discourse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
as;  we  are  distracted  when  we  listen  to  the  discourse 
of  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  !n 
the  same  place :  he  is  abstracted  from  all  the  surround- 
faig  scenes ;  bis  senses  are  locked  up  from  aU  the  ob- 
jects that  seek  for  admittance ;  be  Is  often  at  Rome 
while  walking  the  streets  of  London,  or  solving  a 
problem  of  Euclid  in  a  social  party;  •  Tbeophrastus 
eaDed  one  who  barely  rehearsed  his  speech^wtth  his 
eyes  flxed,  an  ^absent  actor."*— Hvohks.  The  man 
who  Is  diverted  seeks  to  be  present  at  every  thing ;  he 
b  struck  with  every  thing,  and  ceases  to  be  attentive 
to  one  thing  In  order  to  durect  bta  regards  to  another; 
he  turns  firom  the  right  to  the  left,  but  does  not  stop  to 
hlnk  on  any  one  point ;  *  The  mind  is  reflrlgeratea  by 
Jitemiptlon ;  the  thooghta  are  diverted  from  the  prin- 
cipal Bubiect ;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  knows  not  why.* 
WOHMOH  {PrtfoM  Is  Skakapeare).    The  ditfroctsd 


man  can  be  present  at  nolhhig,  as  all  fAtjetm  strtkahim 
with  equal  force;  his  thoughts  are  in  a  state  of  vacii- 
iaiion  and  confusion ;  '  He  used  to  rave  lor  ins  Ha- 
rionoe,  and  call  upon  her  in  his  distracted  fits.'- 
Addisok. 

A  habit  of  profound  study  sometimes  causes  eb 
senee;  it  la  well  for  such  a  mind  to  be  sooaetiawa 
diverted :  the  ardent  contemplation  of  any  one  sulyea 
occasions  flrequent  abstrofUisns  •  if  they  are  too  fre- 
quent, or  ill-limed,  they  are  rsprenensible :  the  juvenUa 
and  versatile  mind  Is  most  prone  to  be  diverted  ;  it  fol- 
lows the  bias  of  the  senses,  which  are  caught  by  the 
outward  surface  of  things;  it  is  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  look  rather  than  to  think:  a  well-regulated  mind  is 
rarely  exposed  to  distraetienSf  which  result  from  coo 
trariety  of  feeling,  as  well  as  tliinking,  peculiar  to  per- 
sons of  strong  susceptibility  or  dull  comprehension. 

The  absent  man  neither  derives  pleasure  from  so 
dety,  nor  imparts  any  to  It ;  Ms  resources  are  in  him- 
self. The  man  who  is  easily  divertsd  Is  eaally  plessed ; 
but  he  may  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  otheis  by  the 
distracUsne  of  his  mind.  The  dulractsd  man  is  a 
burden  to  himself  and  others. 

TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATE. 

To  distinguish  (v.  To  abstracts  Is  the  general,  to 
dumsitiuits  (,v.I>iseemmaU)  is  the  particular,  term, 
the  former  Is  an  iDdefiniie,  the  latter  a  definite,  action 
To  diseriminats  Is  in  fact  to  distingui^  specific^y; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  fUsc^  taut 
of  a  discrimination  aa  nice. 

We  distinguish  things  as  to  thehr  divtsibUlty  or 
unitv ;  we  discriwnnate  them  as  to  their  Inherent  pro- 
perties :  we  distinguish  things  that  are  alike  or  oalifce 
to  separate  or  collect  them ;  we  discrimintUe  those  thr 
are  different,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one  fram 
the  other:  we  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as 
well  as  the  understanding;  we  diserimiuate  by  the 
underMaoding  only:  we  distinguish  things  by  their 
colour,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by  their  tralh 
or  falsehood ; 

'T  Is  easy  to  distinguish  by  the  sight 
The  colour  of  the  soil,  and  black  from  while 
Daroan 

We  discrindnaU  the  characters  of  men,  m  we  dis 
eriminate  their  merits  acconttag  to  drcumstanoes; 
>A  satire  should  expoee  nothing  hut  what  is  corrigible, 
and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  whc 
are  and  those  who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  Il*~ 
AnnsoR. 

TO  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  FAST. 

To  divide  signlfles  the  same  as  In  the  preeedfng ;  to 
separate,  in  Latin  ssparaius^  participle  of  seforo^  at 
se  apart  and  paro  to  dispose,  signifies  to  put  things 
asunder,  or  at  a  distance  ftom  each  other;  to  peri 
signifies  to  make  into  parts. 

That  Is  said  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  is 
conceived  to  be,  a  whole;  that  is  seperaied  which 
might  be  joined :  a  river  divides  a  town  by  nnntiig 
through  it ; 

Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  mid-winter  ends, 

For  this,  through  twelve  bright  signs  Apollo  gnldea 

The  year,  and  earth  in  several  climes  divides.  ' 

Davnav. 
Mountains  or  seaa  separate  countries ;  '  Can  a  body  be 
Inflammable  ftom  which  It  would  puxzle  a  chymist  lo 
separate  an  Inflammable  ingredient  1' — ^Botlb.  To 
divide  does  not  necessarily  include  a  separmtism; 
although  a  separation  supposes  a  division:  an  aniiy 
may  be  divided  into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  and  yet 
remain  united ;  but  dunng  a  march,  or  an  engagement, 
these  companies  are  flrequently  separatsd. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  btc  may  be  divided:  oor- 
porml  bodies  only  are  sepearedsd :  the  minda  of  awn 
are  often  moat  dMdad,  when  In  person  they  are  least 
separated;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  arc  Mjpa- 
rated  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other  may  he 
the  least  divided;  *  Where  there  is  the  greatest  and 
most  honourable  love,  It  Is  sometimes  bener  to  kb 
joined  In  death,  than«q»ersted  hi  life.*— ^tbblb. 

To  part  approaches  nearer  to  separau  than  to 
divide:  the  latter  is  applied  to  things  only;  the  two 
formsr  to  penons,  u  well  as  thinp:  a  thing  I 
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mailer  aj  1>«fn<  ihidsd:  *ir  we  dhide  tbe  life  of 
BMMt  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  Bhail  find  at  least 
nineteen  of  them  filled  with  gaps  and  cbasniSf  wlilch 
are  neither  filled  up  with  pleasure  or  buslnesa.*— 
Addison.  One  thing  los^  its  junction  with,  or  cohe- 
siaa  to,  another,  by  being  parted:  a  loaf  of  bread  is 
dioided  by  being  cut  into  two ;  two  loaves  are  parted 
which  have  bcMen  baked  together. 

Sometimes  sarf ,  as  well  as  divide^  is  used  in  the  ap- 
liUcailon  of  that  which  Is  given  to  several,  in  which 
ease  they  bear  the  same  analogy  as  before:  several 
ihJngs  are  parted^  one  thing  la  divided :  a  man*s  per 

inal     "*  *^'        «  .    .- - 


sonal  effects  may  be  parted^  by  common  consent, 
among  his  children :  but  his  estate,  or  the  value  of  it, 
mvgl  be  divided:  whatever  can  be  disjoined  without 
losing  its  Integrity  Lb  parted^  otherwise  it  is  divided :  in 
tills  sense  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to  have  been 
parted,  because  they  were  distinct  things ;  but  the  ves- 
twre  which  was  without  seam  must  have  been  dimded 
IT  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  It. 

As  difjunction  is  the  common  idea  attached  to  both 
aeparate  and  jrcre,  they  are  ftequently  used  in  relation 
to  the  same  objects:  bouses  may  be  both  eeparated 
and  parted;  they  are  parted  by  that  which  does  not 
keep  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  when  they  are  said 
to  be  e^araied:  two  houses  are  parted  by  a  small 
opening  between  tliem ;  they  are  aeparated  by  an  inter- 
vening garden:  fields  are  with  mote  propriety  said  to 
be  eeparated;  vooffis  are  said  more  properly  to  ba 
p4»rted. 

With  regard  to  perMns,  part  designates  tbe  aetual 
leaving  of  the  person ;  eqtaraU  is  used  In  general  for 
tbal  which  lessens  the  society:  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
nrioos :  the  parting  is  momentary ; 
Tbe  prince  purauM  the  parting  deity 
With  words  like  tiieae,  "  Ah,  whither  do  you  fly  1 
Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  soD."'DaTDKi«. 
The  separation  may  be  longer  or  shorter ;  » I  nray  let 
mo  retalii  some  room,  though  never  so  litUe,  in  your 
thoughts,  during  the  time  of  this  our  separation.'— 
Bo WBLu    Two  friends jrart  in  the  streets  aAer  a  casual 
BMatiog;  two  persons  separate  on  the  road  who  had 
set  out  to  travel  together:  men  and  their  wives  often 
mart  without  coming  to  a  positive  separation:  some 
couples  are  saarated  from  each  other  in  every  respect 
but  that  of  being  directly  parted :  the  moment  of  part- 
iug  between  friends  is  often  more  painful  than  the 
teparation  which  afterward 


TO  DnriDE,  DI8TBIBUTE,  SHARE. 
To  dxoidot  in  Laila  dtrndo^  fi«rm  di  or  dis  and  eiiio, 
In  the  Etruscan  idao  to  part,  which  comes  ftt>m  the 
Greek  us  Mw  into  two,  signifies  literally  to  make  into 
two;  distribute^  in  Latin  distributes,  (torn  Hetribuo, 
ax  die  and  tribuo^  signifies  to  bestow  apart ;  share,  from 
the  word  shear,  and  the  German  seheeren,  signifies  slm- 
piv  to  cut. 

'^The  act  of&wVfni/does  not  extend  beyond  the  thing 
divided:  that  of  dutrHmtiag  and  sharing  compre- 
hends also  the  purpose  of  the  action :  we  divide  the 
thing;  we  distribuU  to  the  person:  we  may  divide 
therefore  without  distributing;  or  we  may  divide  \n 
order  to  distr^ute  :  thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience;  or  we  divide 
n  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  tn  order  to  dUtrt- 
tale  it  among  a  given  number  of  persons; 
Let  old  Tlmotbeos  yield  the  prlie, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
Be  ralsM  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.— Drtdbr. 
Two  urns  by  Jove*s  high  throne  have  ever  stood 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ill.  — Fopb. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  distributewUhoutdividxng ; 
tbr  guineas,  books,  apples,  and  many  other  thinp  may 
be  distribuud,  which  require  no  division. 

To  share  Is  to  make  into  parts  the  same  as  dtvtds, 
and  it  is  to  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 
as  dijftribuU :  but  tbe  person  who  shares  takes  a  part 
blniMir 


Why  grieves  my  son  7  Thy  anguish  let  roe  share, 
Sevcu  tba  caoaei  and  ttust  a  panot's  caie.— Foft. 


He  who  distributtt  gives  it  always  ID  oUien;  *  Provl 
dence  has  made  an  e^ual  distribution  of  natural  gifts 
whereof  each  creature  severally  has  a  «Aare.*— L'Ba 
TRAifOB.  A  loaf  Is  divided  in  order  to  ba  eaten* 
bread  Is  distributed  in  leaves  among  the  poor ;  tha  loaf 
Is  shared  by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighboar,  or 
the  profits  of  a  business  are  shared  by  the  partnen. 

To  share  may  inrply  either  to  give  or  receive ;  to  dis- 
tribute implies  giving  only:  we  share  our  own  with 
another,  or  anoiiier  «Aars«  what  we  have ;  bntwedts- 
tribnts  our  own  to  others;  *  They  will  be  to  much  the 
more  careful  to  determine  properly  as  they  shall  (will) 
be  obliged  to  share  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
master8.'~MBLH0TH  {Letters  of  P<my). 


TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 
Dispense,  from  tbe  Latin  pendo  to  pay  or  bestow,  alff- 
nlfles  to  bestow  in  different  directions ;  and  distribute 
from  the  Latin  tribuo  to  bestow,  signifies  the  sanw 
tiling. 

Dispense  la  an  Indlscrlmlnale  action ;  distributs  is  a 
particulariainc  action:  we  dispense  to  tAl;  we  distrir 
bate  to  each  individually :  nature  di>p«ii«es  her  glftl 
bountifully  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 

Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispmua 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense ; 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tfller*s  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

Oowvmu 
A  parent  distrihutes  among  his  children  dlflerenttokena 
of  his  parental  tenderness ;  *  Pray  be  no  niggard  indte- 
tributing  my  love  plentifully  among  our  ftienda  at  the. 
inns  of  court'— HowBLL. 

Dispense  is  an  indirect  action  that  basno  bnmedlala 
reference  to  the  receiver ;  distrUtuU  is  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  receiver: 
Providence  dispenses  his  favours  to  those  who  pot  a 
sincere  trust  in  him ;  *  Those  to  whom  Christ  has  com- 
mitted the  dispensing  of  his  Gospel.'— Dbcly  or 
PiBTT.  A  prince  diatribates  marks  of  his  favour  and 
■  preference  among  his  courtiers ;  *  The  king  sent  over  a 
great  store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike  people,  among 
whom  he  disinbuud  tiie  land.*— SnasBa  on  Ireland. 

PART.  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Part,  in  Latin  pars,  comes  firoro  tba  Hebrew  w*>fi 
to  divide,  signifying  the  tiling  divided  or  parted  fiNwn 
another ;  division  signifies  the  same  as  portion:  ■sr- 
tion.  In  Latin  portio,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  fnwi 
partio,  which  comes  fi^om  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  llrom  the  Hebrew,  as  the  word ^ari.*  «Jber*, 
In  Saxon  «cyraa  to  divide,  comes  la  all  probability  ftrom 
tiie  Hebrew  TlG^  to  remain,  Uiat  is,  what  remains  aAw 
adtvtnan.  .         .         ^ 

Part  Is  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  nee,  hot  of 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  division;  It  »  al- 
ways employed  for  tbe  thing  divided,  but  division  may 
be  eltiier  employed  for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  tiie  thing 
that  is  divided:  but  In  all  cases  the  word  division  has 
always  a  reference  to  some  action,  and  the  agent  W 
whom  it  has  been  performed ;  whereas  uart,  whlebfl 
perfectiy  abstract,  has  altogeOier  lost  tbl%  idea.  We 
always  speak  of  Apart  as  opposed  to  the  whole,  bM 
of  a  division  as  h  has  been  made  of  tiie  whole. 

A  part  is  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or  made  by 
design ;  a  division  is  always  the  eflbet  of  design :  a  sar( 
is  Indefi^iite  a^  to  Its  quantity  or  nature,  It  may  be  laige 
or  small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension,  of  any 
form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character ;  but  a  diviste* 
is  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  ll  de- 
iiends  upon  the  circumstances  of  tbe  divisor  and  thine, 
to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  line,  or  a  word  Is  tiie  part  of 
any  book ;  but  the  books,  chapters,  sections,  and  para- 
graphs are  tiie  divisions  of  the  book.  Stones,  wppd, 
water,  air,  and  the  Uke,  nxe  parts  of  tiie  worid;  fire, 
ait,  eartii,  and  water  are  physical  divmons  of  tba 
globe;  continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  tba 
like,  are  geographical  divisions,  under  which  are  like- 
wise tiicTi^  its  poUtical  divisions  bilo  eoaatries, 
ktogdoms,  dtc ; 

SbaB  little  haughty  fgnoranMBionottiiea 
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^AHmami  (lo  ft  dteouw)  diould  be  natural  and  liiii- 
ple.* — Blaie. 

A  pm^  may  be  detached  ftmn  the  whole ;  a  divi*i»m 
la  always  conceived  of  fn  connezioo  with  the  whole; 
f^rticm  and  *kar§  are  partfcular  apeciee  of  divicwM, 
which  are  lald  of  mich  roatien  as  are  aarignabie  to  In* 
dividuala;  ferttem  reipects  individuals  without  any 


The  Jars  of  gen'rooa  wine,  Aceetee*  gift. 
He  Ml  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepar'd. 
In  equal  jisrMMu  with  the  ven'son  tMar*d. 

^  Drtbsh. 

ai«r«  lespecta  Individuala  specially  refemd  to ; 
The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  beslowi 
Ail  whkh  thatfrateftil  earth  can  beari 
ilmseTf  if  he 


Deceivea  hli 

That  more  than  this  ftdls  to  his  sAsrs.— Cowlit. 
The  ^srtien  of  happiness  which  fUls  to  every  man'i 
lot  ia  more  equal  than  ie  generaHy  supposed ;  the  share 
which  partners  have  In  the  pcoAts  of  any  undertakina 
dnends  upon  the  sum  which  each  has  contributed 
towards  Ita  eompletloo.  The  9ortum  is  that  which 
ainply  comes  to  any  one ;  but  the  §kmr»  is  that  which 
belongs  to  him  by  a  certain  righL  According  to  the 
ancient  amoaM  of  Normandy,  the  daughters  could 
have  no  toon  than  a  third  narl  of  the  property  for 
their  slUri,  which  was  dMM  in  equal  portUm  be- 
tweeatlMin. 


PABT,  PIBCE,  PATCH. 
Part  rfgnlfles  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
/isM,  In  Fnneh  ^Isee,  cones  (hMU  the  Hebrew  OS 
to  diminish ;  whence  also  comes  pstcA,  signifying  the 
thing  in  lis  diminished  form,  that  which  Is  less  tlirfn  a 
whole.  The  part  In  its  strict  sense  Is  uken  In  con- 
lexioa  whh  the  whole;  the  piees  is  the  part  detached 
ftom  the  whole ;  the  paUk  is  that  pieet  which  is  dlstin- 
gnished  ftom  others.  Things  mav  be  divided  into  •arts 
wlthoQt  any  express  separation ;  but  when  divided  Into 
pi$ee9  they  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Hence  we  niav 
apeak  of  a  toaf  as  divided  into  twelve  parts  when  it  is 
conceived  only  to  be  so;  and  divided  Into  twelve 
^itess,  when  it  la  really  so.  On  this  ground,  we  talk  of 
the  porta  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the  piteeg ;  and  of  a 
^tses  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land ;  so  likewise  letlera 
are  said  to  be  the  component  par<«  of  a  word,  but  the 
half  or  the  quarter  of  any  given  letter  is  called  arises. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  &c.  are  the  varlDos 
partt  of  a  book ;  certain  pnssages  or  quantities  drawn 
mm  the  book  are  called  puM§  :  the  paru  of  matter 
may  be  loflnliely  decomposHl ;  vaiious  bodies  may  be 
formed  out  of  so  ductile  a  pieet  of  matter  as  clay. 
The  pieet  la  that  which  may  sfenstimes  serve  aa  a 
wlmle :  but  the  patch  Is  that  which  is  always  broken 
and  disjointed,— eomeching  imperfect:  many  things 
amy  be  formed  out  of  a  pises;  but  the  pduh  only 
■arvaa  to  All  up  a  chasm. 

TO  PABTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 

Partaks  and  partieipatst  the  one  Engllsli,  and  the 
clher  Latin,  signify  literally  to  take  a  part  in  a  thing. 
The  former  is  employed  in  the  proper  or  improper 
awae ;  and  the  latter  in  the  improper  sense  only :  we 
mmy  partaks  of  a  feaat,  or  we  may  partaks  of  pleasure ; 
bat  wexarcietpste  only  in  pleasure  or  pain,  Itc. 

To  partaks  fa  a  aelflah  action ;  to^artict;pa<«  Is  either 
•  aeUbh  or  a  benevolent  action:  we  partaks  of  that 


taks  of  things  mostly  throagh  ibe  medlom  of  the  eenaea; 
whatever,  therefore,  we  take  part  in,  whether  graia^ 
tousi  V  or  casually,  that  we  may  be  said  to  partaks  of; 
in  thfa  manner  we  partaks  of  an  eniertainmeot  with* 
oat  skarimg  it;  or  wejrarteJfcs  in  a  design,  Ace ; 

By-and-by,  thv  boeom  shall  partaks 
The  secrets  of  my  hearL— BMAsapsA ae. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  skars  thlnp  that  promlae  to  be 
of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  skars  la  what  ws 
claim ;  in  this  manner  we  skare  a  sum  of  asooey  whteh 
has  been  left  to  us  In  common  with  others ; 
'    Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  found  deapnir. 
Bat  «*ar*d  with  savi     ^ 


air. 

DftTBSS. 

DEAL.  aUANTITY,  PORTION. 

Z>sal,  in  Saxon  d«i,  Dutch  dsel^  and  German  tksS, 
ftom  doUn^  OeOan,  ktc.  to  dIvMe,  slgnUles  literally  the 
thing  divided  or  taken  off;  fuamtitf,  in  Latin  f  awfifst, 
cornea  ftom  fiumtuM,  aigninring  how  much;  *srtiM, 
through  the  Latin  pars  and  partiot  eomes  from  the 
Hebrew  9*>a  to  divide,  slgniiying,  like  the  word  ds^ 
the  thing  taken  off. 

Dsal  always  denotes  something  great,  and  cannot  be 
coupled  with  any  epitlwt  that  docs  not  express  BMKh: 
naatUf  Is  a  term  of  relative  import ;  It  eichar  marks 
indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or  may  be 


is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use,  and  aometiaaea  sub- 
stituted for  fUdiUtty,  and  son.etlmes  for  portiaa.  It  Is 
common  to  speak  of  a  dsai  or  a  quanti^^  of  paper,  a 
great  ds^  or  a  great  qnantitp  of  money ;  likewise  of  a 
great  dsal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a  great  dsai 
or  a  %nat  portion  of  wealth :  and  in  aome  cases  dsai 
is  more  usual  than  either  ouamtitp  or  partian^  as  a  dsal 
of  heat,  a  dsal  of  rain,  a  dsal  of  frost,  a  dsal  of  aolse^ 
and  theUke;  but  it  Is  altiigether  inadmissible  In  the 
higher  style  of  writing ;  *  This,  my  Inquisitive  tamper, 
or  rather  impertinent  humour,  of  prying  Into  aB  sovw 
of  writing,  with  mv  natural  aversion  to  loqaadty, 
gives  me  a  good  de«i  of  employment  when  I  eater  a^ 
house  in  the  country.*— Addisoh.  *  There  is  never 
room  in  the  world  foriAore  than  a  certain  ( 
measure  of  renown.*— Jonmoa. 

Psrtiom.  is  employed  only  for  tliat  which  Is  d  _^ 

ftom  the  whole ;  ^waatity  may  sometimes  he  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.    We  may  speak  of  a  large  or 


a  small  fnaalilv  of  books;  a  large  or  a  amall  pt/nuitm 
of  plants  or  herbs;  but  a  targe  or  a  smail  s^rfiMi  or 
food,  a  large  or  small  portion  of  colour,    ^t^amtitp  is 


All  elM  of  nature's  eommon  gift  partaks, 
Unhappy  Dido  was  ahme  awake.— Drtmiii. 
We  partisipau  in  that  which  pleases  another; 
Our  Ckid,  when  beav'n  and  earth  be  did  create, 
FOm*d  man,  who  ahould  of  yothpartieipaU 

Dbhhah. 
Wtpartaki  of  ft  meal  with  a  fHend :  we  partieipau  hi 
the  lifts  of  Providence,  or  In  th^  etgeyments  which 
another  leeli. 

To  aartaif  to  the  aetoT  taktag  the  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  ooe*s  self;  to  skars  to  the  act  of  having  a 
titto  to  a  skai%  or  being  .in  the  habits  of  receiving  a 
skars :  we  may,  thereft>re,  partaks  of  a  thhig  without 
aiar«vH,aMlfi««Uwitbiwtpar<aimv    We^ar- 


used  only  in  the  natural  sense:  ps^tion  also  in  the 
moral  application^  and  mostly  In  the  sense  of  a  stated 
qwantitf.  Material  substances,  as  wood,  stone,  metals, 
and  liquids,  are  neceMarilv  considered  with  regard  ta 
fuantitjf:  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the  circaui> 
stances  of  human  life  are  divided  Into  psrtisms.  A 
builder  eatimaies  the  fiumrtty  of  matenata  which  be 
win  wont  for  the  completion  of  a  house;  the  work 
man  estimates  the  portion  of  labour  which  the  woilc 
will  require; 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim. 
And  soldiers  have  their  jMrtim  in  the  faroeL 

WAIXBft. 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

Cbsimiisigsfr,  In  Latin  esmnuaieatnSf  partidnle  of 

eammnniea,  contracted  from  cesmira^M,  eigniileB  la 

make  common  property  with  another ;  ts^ert,  eosa- 

poanded  of  in  and  ^arl,  signifies  to  give  in  part  la 

■iiAtliAr. 


Jmparitkf  Is  a  species  of  eommamieatin£ ;  otam  al- 
ways eammuwieatss  in  imparting^  but  not  thss  asrsd. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  ^n  common  with  oiheia  to 
eommnmcated ;  whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  to 
imparted:  what  one  knows  or  thinks  to eMK«»MHicaf«d. 
or  made  oomnsonly  known ;  what  oni^  feeto  to  iiiiparc«l 
and  participated  In:  intelligence  or  infomiatkm  to 
cMisiimMslid;  *  A  man  who  publtolies  hto  works  la  a 
volume  has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  east- 
munieatss  his  writings  to  the  world  In  loose  tracta  *— 
Adoisom.    Bacreto  or  sorrows  are  Aiqrarfatf; 
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\  flt  bear  wbal  an  amkllAil  fVicBd  may  aay, 
A»  If  a  blind  man  BbouW  tflrecl  your  way: 
flo  I  royflelf,  though  warning  to  tie  jaughh 
May  jit  miort  a  hint  thai^e  worth  your  thought 

Those  who  alwayi  amanmieaU  an  they  hear,  eome- 
im«r««i»««iieflJ« more  than  they  really  know;  lite 
iS  characteriedcic  of  friendship  to  allow  her  volariee 
b  imvart  their  joye  and  aorrowa  to  each  other. 

A  £Son  m«^  commnnicaU  whatbelong.  to  another, 
M  wella-  iha[  which  Is  hie  own;  bat  he  in^arU, 
that  only  which  ooncema  or  belongs  to  himself,  an 
opannem  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  cemmunieau 
their  Inienilons  as  soqp  as  ihey  are  «>"««?  ■'^""J 
impels  others  to  ecmi&niciU*  whatever  Is  told  them :  a 
•wteroslty  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  impart  Uieir 
SbSSJcc^  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow-creatttres ;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  areat  pleasure  In  «mmtt«icottv 
good  intelltlenoe  and  in  imparting  good  ailviee. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 
Are  epithets'that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
Ihe  object  to  which  they  are  applied :  a  person  is  eom- 
SiSciSiis;  whoto  leidy  to  tell  aU  he  knows;  he  is 

5Sch  mischief  ;/r«A»si  of  speech  and  behaviour  oc- 
easions  much  oflfence.  CommuiucaUvtnesM  Is  the  ex- 
Ss^rtSeriiy :  it  offfends  by  ^veiding  what  u  ought 
toeonceal :  fried^m  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  U  offends 
kv  soeakina  what  it  ought  not  to  thiuk. 
^TbSe  tefms  aresomiiimes  taken  in  a  good  sense; 
wh«Ti«iSn  hi  communicalive  for  the  iMt^Jcti^n  ^ 
I^^m^t  of  others,  and  Is/ree  in  imparUng  to  olhe™ 
^tever  he  can  of  bis  enjoyments ;  '  The  most  mtoe- 
nble  of  all  beino  is  the  most  envious;  as  on  the  ether 

•  Aftatophanee  was  In  private  life  of  a  A««i  op&h  and 
(ompviioBable  tamper.*— CuMBKfti.4aD. 

COMMUNION,  CONVEBSE. 
a>aMntiu«»,  from  eommau  and  eemmon,  "'P^W*  *« 
•.^fmaklng  common  (r.  Comman)  :canverMe,tmu 
tte  Latin  ctrnverta  to  eannert  or  uanslate,  signifies  a 

*TSa  ilSe  terms  imply  a  communication  between 
miS?  bu?Uie7oroiS  may  take  place  without  corpo^ 
SulieSSy,fi»e mter  never  does;  ^ritt^^^^^^ 
«•«»  with  each  other,  or  men  may  bald  •'P^f""*^  «^: 
minion  with  God ;  « Where  a  long  «>1"f.  of  P*««f  J"^ 
Soee  cammunian  with  God  has  purged  the  h««  «^ 
Juried  the  will,  knowledge  wifl  break  in  upon  such 
a  aoul.*— South.    People  hold  eanverta  together  j 
In  varied  eeavsrss  softening  every  theme. 
Yon  frequent  pausing  turn ;  and  frj™  ""  •y*^ 
Where  roaeken'd  senre,  and  *°"«JJf  8J*S;k 
And  livelv  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured  dnnK 
tC  nJSdSnpwTof  etbeieal  Joy.-THOiisoK. 

War  the  same  reason  a  man  »«y  J;j|i,S?^SShS* 
with  himself;  he  hohli  simesrf •  always  with  another. 

COMMUNITT,  BOCIBTr. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  bo^  ofrrttoMl 

aacuft,  from  sachu  a  companion,  «*?;*?"«*•  Jf^  **' 
b«l««companiomh  or  those  who  are  In  'bat  stele. 
Smmtmitt  in  any  thing  ©onsUiuies  a  ammwatt  ;m 

«irm«d  bv  anv  number  of  Individuals;  e^Mimiaea 
MrJSre^dUble  Into  larg  or  -njll;  the  tormjr 
Mv  be  stelM,  the  latter  tesnyies;  'Wm  there  ever 
mcamm^  ao  eormnl  as  not  to  Include  within  It 
fflv^STof  wal  wortTr-BLAia.    The  coming  to- 
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■ether  of  maay  ^mutilates  a  socutg;  ioeUtui  are 
either  private  or  publick,  aeeording  to  the  purpose  fi>/ 
which  they  meet  togetiier;  friends  form  tociaiet  fo. 
the  purpose  of  pleasure;  iitdifierent  persons  form  m- 
eiVrfSforibe  purposa  of  busine«;  »Tbe  great  Mr 
mnnity  of  mankind  Is  necessarily  brokeA  into  smaUer 
independent  «<«Jt«£»«.*—JoBasoH. 

^mmunUy  has  always  a  restrictive  and  relative 
sense-  sceietM  has  a  general  and  unlhnlted  Import: 
the  moet  dangerous  membeia  of  the  community  ue 
those  who  aitempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  wtth 
contempt  for  religion  and  disaffection  to  die  state ;  the 
morals  of  Boeiety  are  thus  corrupted  as  it  were  at  tba 
fountain-head.  ^ 

C^iiflUMittf  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
asents:  seaUy  mostly  to  human  beings  only:  uie 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  spirits  of  just  »«»">«»• 
perfect,  constitute  a  eommmnity:  with  them  thera  la 
more  commonion  than  aawciation. 

GONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 
Convivial,  in  Latin  etrnvtotatu,  from  canvino  to  liv« 
together,  signifies  being  eotertelned  together;  seetol, 
fiSm  ssrin/a  companten,  slgnlfles  perttiniag  to  com- 

**The  prominent  idea  In  eeilMmaJ  Is  that  «f  sensual 
indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  in  social  is  «b«  oi/g^ 
Joynient  from  an  intercourse  with  society.  1  be  Y«^ 
vivial  Is  a  species  of  the  social;  It  Is  the  social  In  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  Is  convivial  Is  soetal,  but 
whatistfoetsl  is  something  more;  the  former  is  ex- 
celled by  the  latter  as  much  as  the  body  Is  eicelled  by 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  eonmnal 
enjoyments,  or  the  convivial  board;  but  social  int^- 
courae,  social  pleasure,  *»ettU  amuaeroenis,  and  t^ 
like  •  *  It  Is  reUited  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
thai'he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted ;  who  they  were 
Carte  has  not  told,  but  certelnly  the  convivial  table  at 
which  Ormond  sat  was  not  surrounded  with  a  plebeian 
society .'-JoHHsoM.  '  Plato  and  Socrates  shared  manj 
goeimt  houia  with  Aristophanes.'— CuimaaLAMn. 

Social  signifies  belonging  or  allisd  to  a  companion, 
havlna  the  disposition  of  a  cdmpaolon ;  soaabls,  from 
the  same  root,  slgnlfles  able  or  fit  to  be  a  compan  on ; 
the  former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
social  people  seek  others;  sodabU  people  are  sought 
for  by  others.  It  Is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  #oeioi  and 
not  sociable;  to  be  sodabU  and  not  soaal:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  from  society  without  comuiunlea- 
tlng  his  share  to  U»e  common  stock  of  entertalnmenta 
Is  social  but  not  socia»U;  men  of  a  tociturn  disposl- 
Uon  are  often  In  this  case ;  they  receive  more  than  they 
five:  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  talenui  to  please 
company,  but  not  the  Incllnaaon  to  go  into  company, 
may^e  «odaftl«.  but  laseldoro  sectal;  of  this  descrip- 
tlim  are  humorlste  who  go  into  company  to  gratify 
their  pride,  and  suy  awny  to  Indulge  their  buniour. 
Socidaad  soeiabU  are  likewise  applicable  to  things, 
with  a  similar  distinction ;  social  Intercourse  is  that 
Intercourse  which  men  have  together  for  the  purpoees 
of  society;  sMtoi  pleasures  are  what  they  enjoy  by  aa- 
sociating  together: 

Social  friends, 
Atmn'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul.— Tbomsoic. 
A  nath  or  a  carriage  Is  denominated  sociabls  whldl 
en£)urages  the  association  ofmany;  /SclenMS  are  of 
a  soclSu  disposltton,  and  flourish  best  In  the  nelgb* 
bourhood  of  each  other.'— Blackstom. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

BocUty  (p.Asaoeiation)  and  eompanf  (ji.Asseci^ 
«fon)l!are  express  either  the  peisons  amoclathig  ot 
the  act  of  associating. 

In  either  ease,  socu/ty  Is  a  general,  and  eompanp^ 
iMrtleular.term  Jas  rapeett  parsons  associating,  soaehf 
J^heUdtherallttaa-ock^^ 

of  SL ,  , 

^SSSI^S*^^^^"^^^  from  It  oiily  as  t^l^ 
SSriSeoflheMeSiation.  AsoaetyiasiwayBrormtd 
S^SoM  soUd  purpose,  as  the  Humami  Soctsty,  and 


rocMy ;  orlt  la  said  only  of  a  oarticular  number  of 
▼MMlsassoBinted:  in  which  latter  case  It  coraee 
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lliii  company  m  alwayt  brought  tossther  for  fileasura  or 
prodt,  u  liu  ali«ady  been  obMrved. 

Good  fense  teacbefl  ua  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  the  rules  of  the  soeietf  to  which  we  belong;  good 
breeding  prefcribes  to  us  to  render  ourselves  agreeable 
to  the  company  of  which  we  form  a  part 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action  of  associating, 
00cuty  is  even  more  general  and  indefinite  than  before ; 
it  expresses  that  which  la  common  to  mankind;  and 
company  that  which  is  peculiar  to  individuals.  The  love 
of  toeiety  is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is  weakened  or 
destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  constitution  or  the 
dermngeoient  of  our  system ; 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  soeiety^ 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.— Milton. 
Every  one  naturally  likes  the  company  of  bis  own 
friends  and  connexions  in  preference  to  tliat  of 
struDgera.  Society  Is  a  permatMit  and  habitual  act; 
Msi^oiiy  is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the  occa- 
■lo«;  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  uocicty  of  those  from 
whom  we  can  learn  no  good,  although  we  may  aome* 
times  be  obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  soeieiy 
of  imeiligent  men  la  desirable  for  those  who  are  en- 
tering life ;  the  company  of  facetious  men  is  iMKreeabie 
Inlravelling ;  *  Omjiojiy,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man 
from  his  mehincholy,  caoliot  secure  him  from  bfa  coa- 
■gtoMft*— South. 

ASSOCIATE,  COMPANION. 

j9Msctat«,lD  LaUn  aoModatuo^  participle  of  aosodo^ 
eompovudedof  as  or  o^t  and  soda  to  ally,  signifies  one 
united  wHh  a  person ;  companioHn  from  company,  sig* 
nllles  one  that  bears  company  («.  To  accompany). 

Jitoodaiea  are  habitually  together;  companuono  are 
4Mily  occasionally  In  each  other's  company:  as  our 
habits  are  fomiea  from  our  aosodaieo^  we  ought  lo  be 
particular  in  our  choice  of  tliem ;  as  our  compamont 
oontribuie  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we  ought  to  choose 
•nch  as  are  suitable  to  oursetves ;  *  We  see  many  strug- 
gling single  ^ut  the  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an 
aaoociaJU^  and  pining  with  the  necesuity  of  confining 
their  sentiments  to*  their  own  bosoms.'— Johnson. 
Many  men  may  be  admitted  as  companions^  who  would 
not  altogether  be  fit  as  aocociaUo;  '  There  is  a  degree 
of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost  d«- 
stroyed,  and  long  association  with  fortuitous  cowfo- 
mono  will  at  last  relax  the  strlcinem  of  truth,  and  abate 
the  fervour  of  sincerity.*— Johnson. 

An  aoMoeiaU  may  take  part  with  us  in  some  busl- 
ness,  and  share  with  us  in  the  labour ;  *  Addison  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fourth  part*(of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Spectator),  and  the  other  contributora  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  auodate*.*^ 
JoBHSOR.  A  companion  takes  part  with  us  in  some 
concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the  pleasure  or  the  pain ; 

Thus  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may  guide 

Our  brave  compoMiono  through  the  swelling  tide; 

This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them  o'er 

The  rocky  shelves,  In  safety  to  the  shore.— Falconkr. 

ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
PARTNEKSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  several  peraons 
into  one  body. 

jaooodation  v«-  TV  aoseciaU)  is  general,  the  rest 
speelflck.  Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  some  common  obiect,  it  is  an  aooociation. 
Auociaiiono  are  therefore  political,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  literary ;  a  aocieiy  is  an  oaModatum  for  some 
tpeclfick  purpose,  moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political; 
a  compoMi  is,  in  this  application  of  the  term,  an  aooo- 
ciation  of  nrany  for  the  purpose  of  trade ;  a  nartnor- 
skip  is  an  aatociation  of  a  few  for  the  same  obJecL 

Whenever  aooodation  is  used  in  distinction  from 
the  others,  il  denotes  thai  which  is  Mtnial  In  its  ol»- 
|ect  and  temporary  in  its  duration,  ft  is  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  unity  of  olject;  but  It 
is  mostly  unorganised,  and  kept  together  only  by  the 
spirit  virhich  gives  rise  to  it.    It  is  not,  however,  the 


less  dangerous  on  this  account;  and  when  poUticki are 
the  sub^t,  It  commonly  breathes  a  spirit  hostile  to 
the  established  order  of  things ;  as  the  last  thirty  years 


an  asModatian  for  the  support  of  one  aaotlier  a. 
the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  look  upoa 
as  their  common  enemies,  whatever  side  tJiey  may  be* 
long  to.'— Addiboh. 

A  society  requires  nothing  but  unity  of  object,  which 
is  permanent  in  its  nature ;  it  is  well  organized,  and 
commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  the  cause  of  bumaniiy , 
literature,  or  religion.  No  country  can  boast  such  iiu- 
merous  and  excellent  oodelieot  whether  of  a  cbaritabte, 
a  religious,  or  a  literary  description,  as  England ;  *  What 
1  humbly  propose  to  the  publick  is,  that  there  may  be  a 
tocioiy  erected  ia  London  to  constat  of  the  most  skilful 
persons  of  both  sexes,  for  the  inspection  of  modes  and 
fashions.' — Bddobll. 

Con^muo*  are  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of 
interest,  and  are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  lo 
exist ;  their  duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of 
profit  and  loss.  The  Sonili  Sea  Gmmy,  which  was 
founded  on  an  idle  speculation,  was  iormed  for  the  ruin 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon  as  it  wSa  formed. 
The  East  India  GMnpsiiy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  was  raised,  promises  as 
much  permanency  as  is  eommonly  allotiPd  to  taoflsaa 
transactions ;  *  The  nation  ia  a  eompamy  of  playeit.*— 
Addison. 

Partnertkipt  are  altogether  of  an  indrvidoal  and  pri- 
vate nature.    As  they  are  without  organizatioo  and 


system,  they  are  more  precarious  than  any  other 
ciation.     Their  duration  depends  not  only 


oo  the  * 


have  evinced  to  ua  by  woful  experience ;  •  For  my  own 
part,  I  could  wish  that  all  honest  men  would  enter  into 


chances  of  trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals 
to  co-operale  hi  a  close  point  of  union.  They  are 
often  begun  rashly  and  end  ruinously;  ^Gay  wastha 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  ascociation  of  wite;  but 
they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow  rather  than  a  pmt- 
noTy  and  treated  him  with  more  fondneas  than  respect.* 
—Johnson.  The  term  partnerokip  is  sometimes  osed 
figuratively,  In  reference  to  other  objects;  *  Society  fM 
9i  partnerokip  in  all  science;  a  partnerok^  in  every 
virtue  and  in  all  perfection.*— Bitrks 

ASSOaATION,  COMBINATION. 

Aooodation^  v.  JSooociatc;  comHnaiiom,  from  tht 
Latin  combinot  or  com  and  binust  signifies  tying  two 
into  one. 

An  ao99dat»on  la  aomething  less  binding  than  aessi* 
bination;  aotodationt  are  formed  for  purposes  of 
convenience;  tombinaUona  are  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The  word  aooodm' 
Uon  is  therefore  always  taken  in  agood  or  an  IndiiRr- 
ent sense;  combination  in  an  indiflerentor  bad  sense. 
An  association  is  publick ;  it  embraces  all  dames  of 
men :  a  combinaiion  Is  often  private,  and  includes  only 
a  particular  description  of  persons.  Aooodations  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose ;  *  In  my  yesterday^ 
paper  I  proposed  that  the  honest  men  of  all  parties 
should  enter  into  a  kind  of  aosodation  for  the  diefmce 
of  one  another.*— Addison.  Combinalieno  are  fie- 
quently  formed  for  particular  purposes,  which  reswct 
the  intereat  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many ;  *11m 
cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though  unfoftu- 
nately  (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  nndeombmatiom) 
the  most  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  be  the  least  n^rded, 
on  the  subject  of  monopoly.*— Bitrkb.  Jisooeiations 
are  formed  by  good  cttlsens ;  comhinatMono  by  discon- 
tented mechanlcki,  or  low  persons  in  general.  The  lat- 
ter term  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  good  sense  when 
taken  for  the  general  act  of  comMnxng^  in  which  caia 
it  expresses  a  closer  union  than  assodation ;  '  There 
is  no  doubt  bet  all  the  safety,  happiness,  and  eonve* 
nience  that  men  enjoy  in  this  life,  is  from  the  csmkinm- 
tMfn  of  partlcularpenona  into  societies  or  corporations.* 


When  used  for  things,  aosodatisn  is  a  natural  ac- 
tion ;  csmhtnaiiom  an  arbitrary  action.  Things  asso- 
daU  of  themselves,  but  ambinatioms  are  formed  either 
bydeaign  or  accident.  Nothing  wlU  sutoodou  bol 
what  harmonizes:  thinp  the  most  opposite  in  chdr 
nature  are  cosiAtncd  together.  We  aosodaU  personi 
vrith  places,  or  events  with  names;  discordant  proper 
ties  are  comhmsd  in  the  same  tiody.  With  the  name 
of  one*B  birthplace  are  •soodaiei  pleasurable  recol- 
lections; virtue  and  vioe  are  oAen  so  csmkimed  in  ihs 
same  character  as  to  form  a  contrasL  The  assodmHoin 
of  ideas  is  a  remarkable  (rfienoroenon  of  the  human 
mind,  but  it  can  never  be  admitted  as  solving  any  dif 
Acuity  respecUng  the  structure  and  composition  of  iht 
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<Mt;  *  M«ekneM  and  courtesy  win  always  reGommend 
tile  first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate  unless 
they  are  associated  with  more  sprighily  qualities.'— 
Johnson.  Tlie  combination  of  letters  forms  syllables, 
and  that  of  syllables  forms  words ;  '  Before  the  time 
of  Dryden,  those  happy  combinations  of  words  wiiich 
distinguish  poetry  tVom  prose  had  been  rarely  at- 
tempted.*—Johnson. 

COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CONSPIRACT. 

Cemhinationj  v.  Jtstodatien^  combination;  embal, 
in  Ftench  cabaU,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  kabala^ 
signifying  a  secret  science,  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  association  that  has 
a  pretended  secret;  plot^  in  French  complot^  is  derived, 
like  the  word  eompltcaU^  from  the  Latin  pUco  to  en- 
tangle, signifying  any  intricate  or  dark  concern;  con- 
mpiraeif^  in  French  consptralion^  from  con  and  spiro 
to  breathe  together,  signifies  the  liaving  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  combination.  A 
c^mbinaiion  may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  signification  of  the  other 
terms;  a  cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end ;  a  plot  and  era- 
afiratff  are  secret  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 

Condtination  Is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for 
their  mutual  defence  In  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resisting  the  claims  of  others.  *  A  cabal  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  party  or  fafction,  formed  by  conning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course  of  things  to 
Its  own  advantage :  the  natural  and  ruling  idea  of  cakal 
to  that  of  assembling  a  number,  and  manosuvring  se- 
eretly  with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine  union  of 
■ome  persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief:  the  ruling 
idea  in  nplot  is  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise  formed 
In  secret,  oy  two  or  more  persons.  A  conspiracy  is  a 
geneml  intelligence  among  persons  united  to  effect 
■ome  serious  change:  the  ruling  and  natural  idea  in 
this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and  concert  In  the  pro- 
■ecation  of  a  plan. 

A  combination  is  seldom  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  a 
cabal  or  a  pUit,  though  alwavs  objectionable ;  a  com- 
bination May  have  many  or  few.  A  cabal  requires  a 
number  of  persons  sufllcient  to  form  a  party,  it  gains 
strength  by  numbers ;  a  plot  is  generally  confined  to  a 
few,  it  diminishes  its  security  by  numbers;  a  con- 
apiraejf  mostly  requires  many  for  the  Ailfiiment  of  its 
imrposes,  aitliough  it  is  thereby  the  more  exposed  to 
discovery. 

Selfishneas,  Insubordination,  and  laxity  of  morals 
give  rise  to  combinations;  they  are  peculiar  to  me- 
ehanicks,  and  the  iower  ordera  of  society;  ^The  pro- 
tector, dreading  combinations  between  the  parliament 
and  the  malecontents  in  the  army,  reeolved  to  allow  no 
letsare  for  forming  censoiraeies  against  him.*— Humk. 
nestiess,  Jealous,  ambitious,  and  little  minds  are  ever 
IbmUng  cabals;  they  are  peculiar  to  couniers; 
I  see  you  court  the  crowd. 
When  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
'  I  see  you  borne  on  shoulders  to  eoAais.- Drtdbn. 
Malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion  is  concerned 
in  fbrmiing  plots ; 

Oh !  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
Tlio  birth  of  plots^  and  thctr  last  fiitai  periods. 

Addison. 
DfsaiTected    subjects    and    bad    citizens  form  con- 
Mptradest  which  are  frequently  set  on  foot  by  disap- 
pointed ambition ; 

O  Consptraeyf 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  moM  ft-ee. — Shaksfka.rk. 

1*he  object  of  a  combination^  although  not  less  formi- 
dable than  the  otliers,  is  not  always  so  criminal ;  it 
rena  on  a  question  of  claims  which  it  proposes  to  de- 
cide by  force ;  the  end  is  commonly  as  unjustifiable  as 
th«  means:  to  this  description  are  the  con^inations 
formed  by  journeymen  against  their  masters,  which 
are  expressly  contrary -to  law.  The  object  of  a  cabal 
Is  always  petty,  and  mostly  contemptible ;  its  end  is  to 
gain  favour,  credit,  and  influence ;  to  be  the  distributor 
M  places,  lionottrs,  emoluments,  reputation,  and  all 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "  Cabale,  compkn,  coosptrBtloo, 
MBjuratioD.'* 


such  eonttngencies  as  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes 
ministers,  generals,  and  officers;  in  the  republick  of 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  autliors,  and  blasts 
the  success  of  their  works ;  in  publick  societies  it  stops 
the  course  of  equity,  and  nips  merit  in  the  bud ;  in  the 
world  at  large  it  Is  the  never-ending  source  of  vexation, 
broils,  and  animosities.  A  plot  turn  always  the  object 
of  committing  some  atrocity,  wlieiher  of  a  private  or 
publick  nature,  ss  the  murder  or  plunder  of  Individu- 
als, the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  something  very  valuable.  Astarba  in  Telema- 
chus  is  represented  as  having  formed  a  plot  for  the 
poisoning  of  Pygmalion:  the  annihilation  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  the  object  of  that  plot  which  re 
eeived  the  name  of  gunpowder  treason.  The  object 
of  a  conspiracy  is  oflener  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  in  publick  than  in  private  concerns ;  It  Is  com 
monty  directed  against  the  govemour,  in  order  to  over- 
turn the  government :  in  a  republick,  censpiracits  are 
iustified  and  balled  as  glorious  evenis  when  sanetkined 
by  success:  the  consviracf  of  Brutus  against  Cowar  Is 
always  represented  by  the  favourers  of  a  republick  as 
a  magnanimous  exploit.  Where  every  man  can  rule, 
there  will  always  be  usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  where 
every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  set  himself  up  against 
his  ruler,  there  will  never  be  wanting  consviraeiaa  ta 
crush  the  usurpers ;  lience  usnrpations  and  conspirar 
cics  succeed  each  other  as  properly  and  naturaAy  to 
republicks  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  right  of  tlie  strongest, 
the  most  daring,  or  the  most  unprincipled,  is  the  only 
riirbt  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  prfncipiet 
of  republican  equality :  on  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchy, 
where  the  person  ot  the  sovereign  and  liis  authoriQr 
are  alike  sacred,  every  conspirator  to  his  country,  and 
every  conspiracy^  does  no  less  violence  to  the  laws  of 
God,  than  to  those  of  man. 


FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 
Both  these  terms  are  emptoyed  tA  denote  a  cl(»e  m- 
tercourse;  but  Mloutship  is  said  of  men  as  individtH 
als,  society  of  them  collectively :  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  hold  fellawship  with  any  one  of  bad  character, 
or  to  join  Uie  society  of  those  who  profess  bad  prin- 
ciples; 

Hi  becomes  it  roe 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains; 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear, 
That  were  I  reinstated  In  my  throne. 
Thus  to  be  ioin'd  In  fellowskn  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  ot  my  soul. 

GiLBKRT  WSST. 

Unhappy  he!  who  from  the  first  of  Joys, 

Soeistyi  cut  off,  is  leA  alone. 

Amid  this  world  of  death.— Thoxson. 


TO  ASSEMBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

Assemble^  in  French  atsemblsr^  Latin  adsintulara, 
or  assimvlare^  from  similis  like  and  simul  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  together ;  mustsr,  In 
German  mustem  to  set  out  for  inspection,  comes  from 
the  Latin  monstror  to  show  or  display;  collect^  In 
Latin  colUetus^  participle  of  coUigo^  compounded  of 
col  or  con  and  lego  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  together, 
or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  is  said  of  persons  only ;  muster  and  eoUeU 
of  persons  or  things.    To  assemble  is  to  bring  together 
by  a  call  or  invitation ;  to  muster  is  to  bring  together 
by  an' act  of  authority,  into  one  point  of  view,  at  one 
time,  and  from  one  quarter ;  to  ealleet  is  to  bring  to- 
gether at  diflbrent  times,  and  from  different  quarters: 
the  parliament  is  assembled:  soldiers  are  mmslsred 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  their  numbers; 
Assemble  all  their  choirs,  and  with  their  notes, 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  suik— Otwat. 
An  army  is  collected  in  preparation  for  war:  a  king 
assembles  his  council  in  order  to  consult  with  them  on 

Kublick  measures;  a  general  musters  his  forces  before 
e  undertakes  an  exiMsdition,  and  ceUecU  more  traope 
if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  every  thing  which  can  be  brought 
together  in  numbers;  muster  \a  used  figuratively  for 
bringing  togother,  for  an  inuncdiate  purpose,  whatevei 
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b  in  flM*t  poMBMioB :  books,  coins,  carlotiUei,  and  the 
Hke,  HI*  eolUeUd;  m  pertpoii's  mources,  hia  strength, 
eourmffs,  resolution,  ^c,  are  muttered :  some  persons 
have  a  Dleasure  in  collecting  aU  the  pieces  of  antiquity 
which  fall  in  their  way; 

Each  leader  now  bis  scatterM  force  ooiOoioa 
In  close  array,  and  forms  thedeep'ning  lines; 
Not  with  more  ease  the  sliilful  sliepberd  swain 
CoUeeU  his  flock,  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 

POK. 

On  a  ifylng  occasion  It  Is  Deeessaiy  to  mautmr  aU  tlia 
ibrtUude  of  which  we  are  master; 

Oht  tbou  hast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work! 

And  now  abe  mutters  up  a  train  of  images: 

Rows. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 
JtetembU^ «.  To  a«««m6{«,  mtuter;  eonvene,  in  Latin 
tonoeniof  signlfieB  to  come  or  bring  together ;  eonvokt^ 
In  Latin  minmm,  signifles  to  call  together. 

The  Idea  of  collecting  many  persons  into  one  place, 
fbr  a  speciflck  purpose,  Is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
4*»emhU  conveys  thta  sense  without  any  addition: 
ctfnveas  and  e^nvoks  include  likewise  some  coltalerai 
idea:  people  are  asoembled^  whenever  they  are  eon' 
9ened  or  convoked,  but  not  vim  v«r«d.  JlasembUng  is 
mostly  by  the  wish  of  one;  convening  hy  that  of  seve- 
ral :  a  crowd  is  Beatmhled  by  an  tndiTidual  In  the 
atreelB ;  a  meeting  is  e&nvened  at  the  desire  of  a  certain 
nomber  of  persons:  people  are  aeeembled  either  on 
paUick  or  private  business;  they  are  always  convened 
on  a  publick  occasion.  A  king  aesembles  his  parlia- 
ment; a  particular  individual  aeeembUe  his  friends; 

He  ceaa*di  the  ageembled  wanlouia  all  imnnt, 

All  but  Atrldes.— CuHBaRL^MD. 
The  Inhabitants  of  a  district  are  cannemed: 

They  form  one  tocial  shade,  as  if  eanaen'd 

By  magick  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

COWPBK. 

Animals  also  as  well  u  men  may  be  said  to  be  atoem- 
MsdorcMacasd; 

Where  on  the  nUBcling  bone  ha  they  sit  embowered 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  Ikkus  arrive, 
Faint  ondanieath,  the  household  fowls  cmmiu. 
Tbomsoh. 
There  is  nothing  impemtive  on  the  part  of  those 
that  atetmble  or  convene,  and  nothing  binding  on  those 
ateembled  or  cenivened:  one  eieeemkUe  ot  convenes  by 
Invitation  or  request ;  one  attends  to  the  notice  or  not 
at  pleasure.    To  convoke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  act 
of  authority:  it  is  the  call  of  one  who  has  the  authority 
to  give  the  call ;  it  Is  heeded  by  those,  wlio  feel  theiu- 
aelves  bound  to  attend.    JlsBembling  and  convening 
are  always  fbr  domesiick  or  civil  purposes:  convoking 
is  always  employed  In  civil  or  spiritual  matters:  a 
dying  man  aesewtkUe  his  friends  round  his  death-bed ; 
a  meeting  is  convened  in  order  to  present  an  address; 
the  dignitaries  in  the  church  are  convoked  by  the  su- 
preme authority,  or  a  king  convokes  his  council ; 
Here  cease  thy  fuiv,  and  the  chiefs  and  kings, 


(kmvoke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  ihinas. 

For 


*on. 


ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

Jtssembljf,  assemUsge,  are  eolleedve  temw  derived 
from  the  verb  neaemUe ;  grouf  comes  from  the  Italian 
grunpo,  which  among  painters  signifles  an  aaoembUgs 
of  figures  in  one  place ;  eoUeetion  expresses  the  act  of 


tolUetingi  or  the  body  eoUeeted  («.  TV  aessmbie, 
muster), 

Jiesemhlf  respects  persons  only;  assemblags,  things 
only;  grouf  and  coUeetion,  persons  or  things:  an  m- 
sembly  is  any  nunilier  either  brought  togeilier,  or  come 
togeltipr  of  themselTes;  an  aeeemblage  is  any  number 
standing  together:  a  group  Is  come  together  by  acci- 
dent, or  put  together  by  design;  a  coUectien.  is  mosUy 
fut  or  brought  together  by  design. 

A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  sJsmMirlo  dispene ; 
Love  and  marriage  are  the  natural  efllects  of  these 
■BuiMBLu    An  agreeable 


•saemhlmgs  of  rami  bijeeta,  wbalher  la  Miara  or  tn 

representation,  constitutes  a  landscape ; 

O  Hertford !  fitted  or  to  shine  In  eonrts 
With  unaffteied  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  Joln'^d 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 

Thohsoii. 

A  painting  win  sometimes  consist  only  of  a  grsm»  of 
figum,  but  if  thev  be  well  cliosen  It  will  soueimns 
pioduce  a  wonderful  efiect :  a  coUsetism  of  evil-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  immediately  dispersed  by  the  an- 
thority  of  the  magistrate.  In  a  large  asssmHw  yoa 
may  sonetlroes  otaaerre  a  singular  aasemUage  or  cha- 
raciers,  countenances,  and  figures;  when  people  come 
together  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasion,  tliey  win 
oflen  form  themselves  into  distinct  groups  ; 
A  Ufelem#r«v  the  blasted  cattto  lie. 

Thoiumm 

The  eoOeetien  of  scarce  books  and  cnrions  editions  has 
become  a  passioo,  which  Is  Justly  ridiculed  under  the 
title  of  biblioamnia ;  *■  There  is  a  manuscript  at  Osfbid 
containing  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- five  of  the 
finest  Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very  ample  mI* 
lections  of  their  poems  behind  them-'—Sia,  W.  Joaia 


Imiversary  assi 


rlage  are 


ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING,  CONGRE- 
GATION, PARLIAMENT,  DIET.  CONGRESS^ 
CONVENTION,  SYNOD,  CONVOCATION, 
COUNCIL. 

An  assemklif  («.  7b  assemble,  muster)  ia  alasply  the 
MsembUng  together  of  any  number  of  persona,  or  the 
persons  so  assembled:  this  idea  Is  conuoon  to  ail  tba 
rest  of  these  terms,  which  diflbr  in  the  object,  modc^ 
and  other  collateral  circumaiancca  of  toe  actios; 
conqtanf,  a  body  ilnlEed  together  (v.  To  meeem^mifi 
is  an  assembly  for   purposes  of 


ing,  a  bod/  met  together,  is  an  ossemMg  tar  geoefal 
purposes  oi  business;  congregation,  a  body  flocked  or 
gailiered  together,  fh>m  tnie  Latin  gret  a  flock,  is  an 


assewMy  brought  together  fVora  oongoilaiity  of  i 
ment,  and  conuaunity  of  purpose;  perltomad^  in 
French  parUment,  from  ^orisr  to  spealt,  signifies  an 
assembly  for  speaking  or  debating  on  important  mat> 
ters;  diet,  flrom  the  Greek  Iulit4»  to  govern,  is  aa  sf 
sembly  for  governine  or  r^ulaiing  af&ira  of  sttle; 
congress,  from  tlie  Latin  cengredior  to  march  io  a 
bociy.  is  an  assembly  comiot  together  in  a  formal  man- 
ner from  distant  parts  for  the  special  purposes;  cmv- 
vention,  from  the  Latin  eonvenio  to  come  together,  is 
an  assembly  coming  together  In  an  unforroal  and  pro* 
miscuous  manner  from  a  netshbouring  quarter;  «fiisd, 
In  Greek  vivoSoi,  compounded  of  ady  and  biis,  si^ 
fies  literallv  going  the  same  road,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed to  signify  an  assembly  for  consultatloa  on  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  convocation  is  an  assembly  comoeked 
fbr  an  especial  purpose;  comet/  Is  an  aosemUy  fisr 
consultation  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical  aflbirs. 

An  assembly  la,  In  Its  restricted  sense,  pulilick,  and 
under  certain  regulations ;  '  Lucan  was  so  exaqwraied 
with  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  lo  tiim- 
sdf,  and  was  heard  to  say,  "  that  since  he  could  not 
have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would  bring  la 
one  wlio  alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  ss- 
«esiMy  ;"  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  brought 
In  Cato  of  I7tica.*— AomsoN.  A  eewtpany  is  prtvaie, 
and  confined  lo  fVlends  and  acquaintances ;  *  As  I  am 
insignificant  to  the  cost^aay  In  publick  ptacas,  and  as 
it  Is  visible  I  do  not  eoaie  thither  aa  most  do  lo  Aow 
myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  maka 
an  appearance.*— Stbilb.  A  wueting  is  eitlMsr  pab- 
lick  or  private:  a  cengregatien  ia  always  publick. 
MeeUnge  are  held  by  all  woo  have  any  common  bml- 
nen  to  arrange  or  pleasure  to  enjoy;  *It  Is  veiy  na- 
tural for'a  man  who  Is  not  turned  for  mirthful  meetinge 
of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the  fair  sex,  to  delight  In  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  we  meet  with  In  coflba- 
hoiises.*— Stccls.  A  eengregatien  in  its  limited 
sense  consists  of  those  who  follow  the  same  form  of 
doctrine  and  discipline ;  *As  all  Innocent  means  am  In 
be  used  for  the  propogntioa  of  truth,  I  would  not  deiar 
ihoM  who  are  empiioyed  in  preaching  to  commoo  s«n> 
gregaUons  tkom  any  practice  whicit  thsj  m^r  find 
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^••iniiTe.*— Jontoic.  Bat  tlw  term  mmy  to  ex- 
tended to  bodiai  either  of  men  or  bnilee  tngr^aUd 
Ibr  eome  common  piupoee ; 

Their  tribes  a4|iiflted,  cleaned  thetr  ▼If'roas  wlngi, 
And  many  a  clrele,  many  a  ebon  emay, 
WbeeI'd  round  and  roaiid :  In  e^ngregaiiom  fliU 
The  flgarM  flight  aacends.— Thombon. 

All  these  dliibrent  Itlnds  of  attembliu  are  formed  by 
individuals  in  their  private  capacity;  the  other  terms 
deslgnale  aatemUut  that  come  together  for  national 
piirpoeesi  with  the  exception  of  the  word  cenvmitisii, 
which  may  be  eitlier  domestlck  or  political. 

A  parliamsnt  and  diet  are  popular  a§*m»Uim  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government ;  etn/frus  and  earn- 
««attM»are  astembliu  under  a  republican  government: 
of  the  first  description  are  tbe^srttesMils  of  England 
and  France,  the  iuU  of  Germany  and  Poland,  which 
oonslated  of  aubjeets  agtetnbUd  by  tto  monarchy  to 
dcUberaie  on  the  affbirs  of  the  nation;  *The  word 
^mrUament  was  firat  applied  to  general  atttmiUet  of 
the  states  under  Loaia  VIL  in  Fraae^  about  tto 
middle  of  tto  twelAh  century  .*—Bla.ckstoiik.  '  Wtot 
furttor  provoked  ttolr  Indianation  was  that  Instead  of 
twenty -live  pistoles  formerly  allowed  to  each  member 
for  their  charge  In  coming  to  the  diet^  to  had  presented 
Uiem  with  six  only.'— Stsklb.  Of  tto  latter  deserip- 
tteo  are  tto  eongm»  of  tto  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  and  that  of  tto  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  late  national  araemK^eii  of  Prance:  but  there 
la  this  diSbrence  observable  between  a  eongrus  and  a 
esttMaxwa.  that  tto  former  consists  of  deputies  or 
deleiates  from  higher  anttoritlev,  that  la,  from  inde- 
penmot  governments  already  establlahed :  but  a  een- 
VixlMii  is  a  self'constituted  osmsiA/v,  wnlch  has  no 

Kwer  but  what  it  aisumev  to  itselr;  *  Prior  bad  not, 
wever,  much  reaaon  to  complain ;  for  he  canm  to 
Iioodon,  and  obtained  such  noUce,  that  (in  lODl)  he 
was  sent  to  the  cangregt  at  tto  Hague,  as  secretary 
to  the  embaaay.'— JoHKSoH.  *  Tto  oflke  of  conaer- 
▼aton  of  the  peace  was  newly  erected  In  Scotland ; 
•nd  these,  instigated  by  tto  clergy,  were  resolved,  since 
they  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  m  summon 
In  his  name,  but  by  their  own  auttority,  a  comvntion 
of  atatea.'— HoMK. 

A  sjraed  and  eanvoeation  are  in  religious  matters 
what  a  diu  and  canventum  are  in  civil  matteri:  tto 
former  exist  only  under  an  episcopal  fonn  of  govem- 
3ient;  tto  latter  may  exist  under  any  form  of  church 
dieclfrfine.  even  wtore  tto  authority  lies  in  the  whole 
body  of  tne  ministry ;  *A  afnod  of  tto  celestials  was 
convened,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  patronage 
should  descend  to  tto  assistance  of  ttie  sciences.'— 
JOMMSON.  *Tto  e0nvoealM»  Is  tto  miniature  of  a 
fmrlittmmitj  wherein  tto  arehblstop  preaides  with 
regal  state.*— Bulckstonb. 

A  emineil  Is  more  important  tton  all  .other  species 
•f  m»M0mkly;  ft  consists  of  peisons  Invested  with  the 
highest  antliorlly,  wbO|  In  their  consultations,  do  not 
ao  much  transact  oidlnary  concerns,  as  arrange  tto 
forms  and  Ibshtons  of  things.  Relbrious  cmtMciU  used 
to  determine  mattera  of  faith  and  mselpiine;  political 
•9imetU  frama  laws  and  detarmlae  tto  Ale  of  em- 
pires; 

fnsplr'd  by  Juno,  Thetis*  godlike  son 
OonveaM  to  t/nmeU  aU  the  Grecian  train. 
For. 


GUEST,  VUHTEB,  OR  VISITANT. 

Oasfft,  firom  tto  northern  langnagea,  algnifias  one 
wto  Is  entertained ;  «<s«t«r  la  tto  one  wto  pays  tto 
▼ialL  The  gwut  Is  to  the  vtsalsr  as  a  species  to  tto 
fenus:  eveiy  g^ui  is  a  viHUr.  but  every  w$iUr  is 
not  a  gw9t.  Tto  «t«ti«r  simply  comes  to  see  tto 
person,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse;  but  tto  grusi 
also  partakes  of  hospitality.  We  are  vititerg  at  tto 
lea-table,  at  tto  card-table,  and  round  tto  flre;  we  are 
gussU  at  the  festive  board ; 

Some  sreat  behest  fhmi  heav'n 
To  us  pertops  Ae  brings,  and  will  irouchaafo 
^Tils  day  to  be  our  ^a<sc— Miltom. 

No  palace  with  a  k>Ay  gate  to  wanta,   "^ 

T*  admit  tto  tidea  of  ewly  vintaaia.— Dbtmb. 


0OLLBA6UE,  PARTNER,  COADJUTOR, 
ASSISTANT. 


CbOtftfiw,  in  French  colUgm^  Latin  eslfara,  eom- 
poundeo  of  mI  or  csa  and  Uratiu  sent,  sigMifles  seni 
or  employed  upon,  tto  same  DusineBi ;  portiMr,  from 
tto  %vord  jrsrt,  signifies  one  having  a  part  or  share. 

CMtagiu  la  more  noble  than  ^ortnsr  :  men  In  tto 
hlgheatofflceaarecollMfiMt;  tradesmen,  meetonlcka, 
and  sotoidioata  persons  are  partnm's :  every  Roman 
consul  had  a  tMetgiu;  every  workman  has  com* 
monlyajraitiMr. 

€)»Ueagiu  is  used  only  with  regard  to  community  of 
office;  partner  is  most  generally  used  with  regard  la 
community  of  interest :  whenever  two  penoos  are 
employed  to  act  legether  on  the  same  businem  tliey 
stand  in  the  relation  of  eoUeagutB  to  each  other ; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  thar  endeavouis  either 


in  trade  or  in  games  they  are  denominated  partutrg: 
ministers,  Judges,  commissioners,  and  pleuipi 
ries  are  coU$ague$; 


But  from  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  bis  first  eoUeagtutt  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  Edward  Judge,  and  on  his  frame  pronounce. 

WUT. 

Baakera,  mercbanta^  cheaa-playo^  eard-playcn,  aad 
the  like,  tove  ^artiMrs  ; 

And  lo !  sad  aartMr  of  tto  Bmi>ni1  eare, 
Weaiy  and  taint  I  drive  my  iiuau>  utar. 

WAaTow. 

Cb44f«(^i  Mnpoonded  of  es  or  eoa  and  a^tmUr  a 
helper,  signifying  a  Aliow-Iabourer,  Is  more  noble  thaa 
assUtnUt  which  signifies  properly  one  that  tntU  or 
takes  a  part ;  the  lauer  being  meetly  In  a  aubordinata 
station,  but  the  former  la  an  equal 

Tto  aatiauaa  performs  menial  ofllees  In  tto  minor 
concerns  of  life,  and  a  sutordinate  part  at  all  tftmea; 
tto  eoat^utor  laboura  conjointly  in  aome  concern  of 
common  Interest  and  great  importaiwa.  An  ateistm 
is  eogaaed  for  a  compensation ;  a  eoadfutor  is  a  voloii- 
tary  felTow-latouier.  In  everv  publick  concern  whert 
tto  purpoaes  of  charity  or  religion  are  to  to  promoted, 
eoadjMtors  often  eflfeet  more  than  the  original  pr»> 
moters;  'Advices  flt)m  Vienna  import  that  the  AreV 
bishop  of  Saltzbnrg  la  dead,  wto  Is  succeeded  by  Count 


Harrach,  formerly  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  theaa 
last  three  yean  coadjutor  to  tto  said  ArchMsbop.*— 
Stbblb.    In  the  medical  and  sctoiastick  professlona 


MsitUmU  are  Indispensable  to  relieve  the  prepaure  of 
busineas ;  *As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  mv  •«- 
sistanU  and  arand  Juries,  I  have  made  ctoice  of  you 
on  my  riffht-band,  becauM  I  know  you  to  to  very 
Jealous  of  your  tooour ;  and  you  on  mv  left,  because 
I  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tfon  of  ottors.*— AanisoN.  C9m4if*t»rs  ought  to  to 
zealotts  and  unanimous ;  4un§t4am»  ought  to  to  ami 


ALLY,  CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Alttough  the  terms  aUf  and  t^edermu  are  derivad 
from  the  words  uUimu*  and  eaufMUraey  (v.df  Uianss}, 
thcv  are  used  only  in  part  of  their  acceptatlona. 

An  aUf  is  one  wto  forms  an  aUUnes  In  tto  political 
aeose;  a  eoi^federaU  Is  one  who  forms  erafederaass 
In  feneral,  tot  more  partlcuttrly  wton  sucb  eoitfai^ 
Tadea  are  unauttorlzed. 

Tto  Portuguese  and  English  are  oXHu ;  *  We  eotiM 
hinder  tto  acceaskw  of  Holland  to  Prance,  either  aa 
subjects  with  great  immunities  for  tto  encouragement 
of  trade,  or  as  an  inferlour  and  dependent  a//y  under 
their  protection.'— Tkmplb.  William  Tell  had  soma 
fow  particular  friends  who  were  bis  eonfBderatss ; 
*  Having  learned  by  experience  that  they  must  expect 
a  vigorous  resistance  n-om  this  warlike  prince,  they 
entered  into  an  aUUnet  with  tto  Britons  of  Cornwall, 
and  landing  two  yean  after  In  that  country  made  aa 
inroad  w\w  their  eoi^ftderatea  Into  tto  county  of 
Devon.*— HiTMB.  This  latter  term  la  towever  used 
with  mom  propriety  In  lie  worst  sense,  for  an  asKCiate 
In  a  i«belIlous  (betlon,  as  in  speaking  of  CromweB 
and  his  ssa/«d«ra<ss  wjm  were  ooncetoed  In  tto  death 
of  tto  king. 

CtnftderaU  and  aceompUee  toth  impiv  a  partner  la 
some  proceedhig,  tot  ttoy  dlflbt  as  to  the  nature  of 
,tto  proceedlngTla  tto  Ibnner  caae  It  majte  lawful  09 
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unlawful ;  in  tbe  latter  unlawHil  only.  In  tbta  latter 
■enae  a  ecnfederate  it  a  partner  In  a  plot  or  lecrei  asBo- 
ciailon :  an  mecompliee  ia  a  partner  In  lonie  active  vio- 
lation of  the  lawi.  Gay  Fawkea  retained  bto  leaolu- 
tion  till  the  last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the  names  of 
his  e9jifederates :  it  is  tbe  common  reAige  of  all  rob- 
bera  and  desperate  characters  to  betray  their  ocMrn- 
pUcM  la  order  to  screen  themselvei  from  punishment ; 
Kow  march  Uie  bold  cvn/t^rolu  through  the  plain, 
WeU  hora'd,  well  dad,  a  rich  and  •hininitrain. 

Drtdbn. 

•  It  la  not  Improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  (the  grand- 
motber  of  Savage)  might  perauade  or  compel  his  mother 
to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  couid  not  easily  find  obeom- 
•(£c«f  wlclEed  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action. 
as  that  of  banishing  him  to  the  American  plaotulooa.* 
— Jomaoa. 


ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY, 
jf tticnce,  In  French  eJUawu^  fhim  the  Latin  oUige  to 
knit  or  lie  together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of  being 
tied;  Uagu*t  In  French  ligue^  comes  from  the  same 
1  verb  lige  to  bind;  eonfederaep  or  confederation,  In 
Latin  e»i^ederatiOf  from  eon  and  f»iu$  an  agreement, 
or  JU$i  faith,  signifies  a  Joining  together  under  a  cer- 

*  Reiattonshlp,  friendship,  tbe  advantage  of  a  good 
underatandliig,  the  prospect  of  aid  in  case  of  neceaaiiy, 
are  the  ordinary  motives  for  forming  aUiatun.  A 
Uagmt  is  a  unk>n  of  plan,  and  a  Junction  of  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  eflfectuating  some  common  enterprise, 
or  obuining  some  common  obJecL  A  eonfederaey  is  a 
union  of  interest  and  support  on  particular  occasion^ 
Ar  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  supposed 
wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  uaurpatlon  and 
ooraresslon. 

Treaties  of  aUiamu  are  formed  between  sovereigns : 
It  Is  a  union  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
upon  precise  terms,  and  maintained  by  honour  or  good 
lUth.  LeofUM  are  mostly  formed  between  parties  or 
omall  communities ;  as  they  are  occasioned  by  clrcum- 
atances  of  an  imperative  nature,  they  are  in  this  man- 
ner rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Confederaeits 
ara  formed  between  individuals  or  communities; 
they  continue  while  ihe  impelling  cause  that  set  them 
Ih  motion  remains;  and  every  individual  is  bound 
mora  by  a  common  feeling  of  safety,  than  by  any  ex- 
nresscontraou 

History  mentions  frequent  aUta/iuet  which  have 
been  formed  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Por- 
tugal; 

Who  but  a  fool  woold  wars  with  Juno  choose, 
And  such  •Uiautt  and  such  gifts  refuse  1 

DftT1>Blf. 

The  cantons  of  Switserland  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  fkmous  Uawue^  which  was  denominated  the  Hel- 
vetic iMfHtf,  and  which  took  Its  rise  In  a  wnf^dtrqe^ 
formed  against  the  Austrian  government  by  William 
Tell  and  his  companions ; 

fiather  in  Uagwu  of  endleoi  peace  unite, 
And  celebrate  the  hymenial  rite.— Adoison. 
The  history  of  mankind  Infoims  as  that  a  single 

Sower  Is  Tory  seldom  broken  by  a  C0i^«d«raey.*— 
OBlfSON. 

Cenfedm-mef  is  always  taken  In  a  dvll  or  political 
aense :  aUioMee  and  leagw  are  sometimes  employed  in 
amoral  sense;  the  former  being  applied  to  marriage, 
the  latter  to  plou  or  fkaions.    jSUionM  Is  taken  only  in 
a  good  acceptation ;  Uague  and  confederaqf  frequently 
in  relation  to  that  which  Is  bad.    ^Uuauiet  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  concerned ; 
^Though  domestick  misery  must  follow  an  alUanee 
with  a  gamester,  matches  of  this  sort  are  made  every 
day.'— CvMBBai.iJiD.    Leapiet  may  have  plunder  for 
their  object,  and  tonfederaeu*  may  be  treasonable; 
Tiger  with  tiier,  bear  with  bear,  you  'II  find 
In  Uagwu  olfeaaive  and  defensive  joln'd. 
i  Tati. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Omfederaag  o€  projectois  wild  and  vain 

•Vide  Girard and  Boubaod:  ** AUlaaoe,  Ugae,  con- 


Was  split  into  dlvcfsily  «r  miuea. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  nis  flock, 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder.— Cowna. 


ALLIANCE,  AFFmiTY. 

wfUionee,  «■  JitUoMee,  league;  ^^mty,  in  Latin  i||B- 
ntlM,  from  of  oi  mi  and  JbSs  a  border,  signifies  a  oan- 
tiguity  of  borders. 

JlUiance  is  artificial :  e^nilf  Is  natural ;  an  mUianee  la 
formed  either  by  persons  or  by  drcumstanccs ;  an  ^JbriCf 
exists  of  itself:  an  aUiemee  sobsists  between  persom 
only  in  the  proper  sense,  and  between  things  figura- 
tively ;  *  Religion  (in  England)  has  maintained  a  pro- 
per alliance  With  the  stale.'- Burnt.  An  ngbtitff  exioM 
between  tbings  as  well  as  persons;  *It  eannoc  be 
doubted  but  that  signs  were  invented  originally  to  ex- 
press the  several  occupations  of  their  owners;  and  to 
bear  some  ^niCy,  In  their  external  designationsi,  wiili 
the  wares  lo  be  disposed  of.'— BATBirasT.  Tbe  alli> 
anee  between  families  is  matrimonial ; 

O  honour!  horrour!  after  this  aUtaaci 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sbeep, 

And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe. — Drtdsh. 
The  Mhnty  arises  torn  eonaanguinl^ 

BAND,  COBCPANT,  CREW,  GANG. 

Belli,  In  French  bande^  In  German,  he  bemd,  trom 
hinden  to  bind,  signifies  the  thing  bound ;  ces^oiiir,  «. 
TV  octMmpoMf/;  ertw,  from  the  French  em,  partid|ile 
of  aroitrey  and  the  Latin  ersse*  to  grow  or  gather,  Mg- 
nifies  the  thing  grown  or  formed  Into  a  mass ;  fmmgt  n 
Saxon,  German,  %lc.  gamg  a  walk,  from  gekgm.  to  go^ 
signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  small  aaodatlon  for  a  par- 
ticular object :  a  hand  Is  an  assodation  where  oien  av» 
bound  together  by  some  strong  obligation,  whetliek 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  bami  of  sokUera,  a 
ftoiufof  robben; 

Behold  a  ghastly  bMd 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand.! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  daw. 

And  unbury'd  remain. 

Inglorious  in  the  plain.— Drtdbm. 
A  eompoMif  marks  an  associatton  forconvenience  witb- 
oot  any  particular  oUigation,  as  a  eampamp  of  travel- 
lers, a Mswetif  of  strolling  players ;  *  Chaucer  sat^waea 
in  his  prologue  to  his  tales  that  a  eamfanu  of  pUpiow 
going  to  Canterbury  asaemble  at  an  Inn  in  South  wnrb. 
and  agree  that  for  their  common  amusement  on  tbe  road 
each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  goii^  to  Caw- 
terbury,  and  another  in  coqifaig  back  from  tboxe.*— 
Ttrwhit. 

Crew  marks  an  assodation  collected  logeilwr  by  aanac 
external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  OMMlve  : 
In  the  former  case  It  is  used  for  a  ship's  crew  ;  in  tbe 
latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  it  is  employed  for 
any  number  of  evil-minded  persons  met  togetber 
from  different  quarters,  and  oo-operatlng  for  aome  bad 
purpose; 

Tbe  etowns,  a  boisterous,  rude,  angovemM  erem^ 

With  fririous  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Oang\9  mostly  nsed  in  a  bad  sense  for  an  aseodatlott 
of  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredators  in  general;  Ibr 
such  an  aaraciation  Is  rather  a  casual  meeting  frooi  tbe 
similarity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organized  body  under 
any  leadier  t  it  is  more  in  common  use  than  bamd:'  the 
roDbera  in  Germany  used  to  form  themselves  *•"'"  timtim 
tbat  set  the  government  of  the  conotry  at  defiance; 
hoosebreakers  and  pickpockets  commonly  asaodeta 
nowln^a»^«; 

Others  again  who  form  a  ganger 

Tet  take  due  measuree  not  to  hang ; 

In  magazines  thdr  forces  loin, 

By  legal  methods  to  purtoia.— Mallbt. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 
In  a  nilltary  sense  a  ir»ap  Is  among  the  horaa  uTim. 
a  eampoMf  is  among  the  foot;  but  thb  is  only  apuw 
tialacoqptatioBOftbatenna,    TWiy,  In  Fteadnrsiye 
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flpwiiflh  eropa,  Lfttin  tvrha,  sIgntfiM  an  IndlMriminate  I  hit  commaad  m  an^aeert  to  the  coadi.'— HAWVjif 
multitude :  compwnt  (».  T»  oecompany)  is  any  number  1  worth.  ,.i.     ,     u       i  j    * 

-  -     -      •    ■   '^  ^^^  -  -. -1u  »_'-u ^ceowpojiy  and  otteni  may  likewise  be  Bald  of  per 

sons  as  well  as  things.    Ih  this  case  the  former  is  ai>- 


foined  together,  and  bearing  each  other  ewmpmy. 
Iience  we  speaiE  of  a  troop  of  hunters,  a  ccmpanp  of 
players ;  a  troop  of  bonemen,  a  cssipany  of  Uavellen. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

Jieeompaniment  is  proper^r  a  collective  term  to  ez- 
praaa  what  goes  in  company,  and  Is  applied  only  to 
dilnp;  companion,  which  also  signifleswhai  is  in  the 
company,  is  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  things;  eon* 
comitant,  from  the  intensive  syllable  eon  and  eomeo  a 
companion,  implies  what  is  attached  to  an  object,  or 
goes  in  its  train,,  and  is  applied  only  to  thinfra. 

When  said  in  relation  tothingi,  aeeompanimont  im- 
plies a  necessary  connexion ;  companion  an  incidental 
connexion :  the  former  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
is  as  one  whole  to  another :  the  aceompaniment  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  less  complete ;  tlie  companion  belongs  to 
the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  they  correspond : 
in  this  manner  singing  is  an  aecompanimont  in  instru- 
mental musick ;  subordinate  ceremonies  are  the  aeeomr 
ptmimenttin  any  solemn  service;  'We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  heathen  bards,  who  were  chiefly 
Asiatick  Greeks,  performed  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies in  metre  with  accompanimento  of  musick,  to 
which  they  were  devoted  in  the  extreme.'— CiniBra- 
loxD.  A  picture  may  be  the  con^anion  of  another 
picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  together ;  *  Alas,  my 
soul!  thou  pleasing  companion  of  this  body,  thou  fleet- 
ing thing  that  art  now  deserting  it,  whither  art  thou 
flying  I'—SruLfe. 

The  concomitant  is  as  much  of  an  appendage  as  the 
mceompaniment,  but  it  is  applied  only  to  moral  objects : 
thus  morality  is  a  concomitant  to  religion ;  *  As  the 
beauty  of  the  body  accompanioo  the  health  of  it,  so  ecr- 
tamly  is  decency  concomitant  to  virtue.'— Huohks. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT, 
WAIT  ON. 
Accompanf,  in  French  aeeompagner^  Is  compounded 
of  ec  or  o^  and  eompagner,  in  Latin  compagtno  to  put 
or  join  together,  signifying  to  give  one*s  company  and 
pcesence  to  any  object,  to  join  one*s  self  to  Its  company ; 
aUani,  in  French  alteniroy  compounded  of  at  ox  ad  and 
tondo  to  tend  or  incline  towards,  signifies  to  direct 
one*s  notice  or  care  towards  any  object;  s«eort,  in 
French  cocortor,  from  the  Latin  cohors  a  cohort  or 
band  of  soldiers  that  attended  a  magistrate  on  Ma  going 
Into  a  province,  signifies  to  accompany  by  way  of 
safeguard. 

We  sMompany*  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  go; 
we  aJUond.  those  whom  we  wish  to  serve ;  we  toeort 
those  whom  wo  ave  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard. 
We  aceompanif  our  equals,  we  attend  onr  superiours, 
and  eoeori  superiours  or  Inferiours.  The  desire  of 
pleasing  or  being  pleased  actuates  in  the  first  case ;  the 
desire  of  serving  or  beisg  served,  in  the  second  ease ; 
he  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of  security,  in  the  last 
-.lace. 

One  is  said  to  have  a  nomerous  compsny,  a  crowd 
zf  attendants^  and  a  strong  eceort;  but  otherwise  one 
.terson  only  may  accompany  or  aUend,  though  several 
are  wanting  for  an  eecert.  Friends  accampanif  each 
other  in  their  excursions;  *This  account  in  some 
measure  excited  our  curiosity,  and  at  the  entreaty  of 
(he  hidies  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  to 
he  .playhouse,  which  was  no  crther  than  a  bam.*— 
Goldsmith.  Princes  are  attended  with  a  considerable 
retinue  whenever  they  appear  in  publlck,  and  with  a 
strong  eeeoTt  when  they  travel  through  unfrequented 
and  dangerous  roads ,  *  When  the  Marauls  of  Whar- 
loo  was  appointed  Lord-Lientenant  of  Ireland,  Addt- 
000  attended  him  as  his  secretary.'— Johmson.  Crefisa 
the  wife  of  JBneas  aeeampanied  her  huriiand  on  his 
eaving  Troy :  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
bis  Illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  bis  ex- 
ample and  his  doctrines;  St.  Paul  was  oecorted  as  a 
priwMier  by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men ;  *  He  very 
prodently  called  up  foor  or  five  of  the  hostlers  that  be- 
4Mi|ed  to  the  yard,  and  engaged  them  to  enliat  uoder 

*  YidaOinid:  '^AeeonpafBtt, 


plied  to  what  goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it;  the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an  object  as  a 
dependant  upon  it;  *The  old  English  plainness  and 
sincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  honesty 
of  disposition,  which  always  argues  true  greatness  of 
mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  amonk 
us.'— TiLLOTsoH.  *  Humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind 
is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage,  which  no 
haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable,  can  pur- 
chase.'—Hcobks.  Pride  is  often  aeeompanied  with 
meanness,  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience  to 
the  possessor;  *  The  practice  of  religion  will  not  only 
be  attended  wi\h  that  pleasure  which  naturally  aee4nnr 
paniee  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but 
with  those  supernumerary  joys  that  rise  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  a  pleasure.'— Addison. 

Attend  (e.  To  attend  to)  Is  here  employed  in  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object.  To  wait  on  Is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or  ex- 
pect the  wishes  of  another. 

Attendance  Is  an  act  of  obligation ;  waiting  an  that 
of  choice.  A  physician  attends  his  patient ;  a  member 
attends  in  parliament ;  one  gentleman  waiu  on  an- 
other. We  attend  a  person  at  the  time  and  place  ap 
pointed;  we  wait  on  those  with  whom  we  wish  to 
spoik.  Those  who  dance  attendance  on  the  great 
must  expect  every  mortification;  it  is  wiser,  therefore 
only  to  wait  on  those  by  whom  we  can  be  received 
upon  terms  of  equality.  ^  ^     ^  , 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  used  for  being 
about  the  person  of  any  one ;  to  attend  is  to  bear  com 
pany  Qr  be  in  readiness  to  serve ;  to  watt  on  is  actually 
to  perform  some  service.  A  nurse  attends  a  patient  in 
orocr  toaflbrd  him  assistance  as  occasion  requires; 
the  servant  waits  on  him  to  perform  the  menial  duties. 
Attendants  about  the  great  are  always  near  the  person ; 
but  men  and  Women  in  waiting  are  always  at  call. 
People  of  rank  and  fhshion  have  a  crowd  of  attend 
ants. 

At  length,  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  num'rous  train.— Danssr. 

Those  of  the  mlddfe  classes  have  only  those  who  waM 
on  them ;  '  One  of  Pope's  constant  demands  was  of 
cofiee  In  the  night;  and  to  the  woman  that  waiud  on 
him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome;  but 
he  was  careful  to  lecompense  her  want  of  sleep.'— 

JOHRSOH. 

PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

Procession,  from  the  verb  proceed,  signifies  the  act  of 
going  forward  or  before,  that  is,  in  the  present  instance, 
of  going  before  others, or  one  before  another;  train  in 
all  probability  comes  fto'm  the  Latin  trako  to  draw, 
signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and  in  the 
present  instance  the  persons  who  are  led  after,  or  fol- 
low, any  object;  retinue,  fVom  the  verb  to  retain,  Mgol- 
fies  those  who  are  retained  as  attendants. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  fbUow  in  a  certain  order;  but  this,  wWch  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  word  procession.  Is  but  collateral 
in  the  terms  train  and  retinue:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  procession  may  consist  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
stations ;  but  the  train  and  retinue  apply  only  to  such  as 
follow  some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate  capacity: 
the  former  in  regard  to  such  as  make  up  the  conclnd- 
ing  part  of  mtme  procession ;  the  latter  only  in  regard 
to  the  servants  or  attendanto  on  the  great.  At  funerals 
there  Is  fVequenUy  a  long  train  of  coaches  belonging  to 
the  Mends  of  the  deceased,  which  close  the  procession  ; 
princes  and  nobles  never  go  out  on  state  or  publlck  oc- 
casions, without  a  nnroeroos  r«ewt«. 

The  beauty  of  every  procession  consists  In  the  order 
with  which  every  one  keeps  hia  place,  md  the  regii- 
larity  with  wUch  the  whole  goes  forward ; 
And  now  the  priests,  Potitins  at  their  head, 

In  skins  of  beasts  lovolv'd,  the  long  frocesston  M. 

DRTDBR.K 

'fhe  length  of  the  £rala  is  what  lenden  It  moMwmaqr 
ofi    ■ 


CNGLISH  STNOimCES. 


My  train  are  men  of  ehale«  ud  rarest  partt, 

Tnot  In  the  raoM  exwst  regard  •upport 

The  worabipe  of  their  namee.— Shabbfiabi. 
7V«ra  is  aim  applied  to  other  objecto  beeldea  penoM ; 

The  moon,  and  all  the  Harry  tram, 

Hung  the  vast  vault  of  beaT*n.— Oat. 
The  number  of  the  retinnt  In  ^»i^^^^,  ^2!? 
criterion  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  if  erti- 
•UKted; 

Him  and  bis  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew ;  then  spies 

Where  Remus  with  his  rich  rttmut  liea.— Detdix. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 

The  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
DccuUar  to  that  of  mmUitwdt,  fnm  the  Laitn  mmku*: 
iZwd,  from  the  verb  to  cr^wd,  signifies  the  many  that 
0V«d  together;  tkrmif,  from  the  German  drdngem  to 
prem,  signifies  the  many  thai  presstoeethor;  «>d«»«nR, 
Eom  the  German  M;*»«rsMn  to  fly  about,  signifies 
mnnlng  together  in  numbers.  ^     v*    . 

These  terms  vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  object,  or 
Ibeclrcumsiance:  multitude  is  ap|Mieabte  to  any  ob- 
ject: efwd,i*rwi/,  and  swona  are  in  theproper  sense 
applicable  only  to  animate  objecto:  the  first  two  "> 
Kgaid  to  persons ;  the  latter  to  animals  in  geneml,  but 
p^cularly  brutes.  A  smWtiids  maybe  either  in  a 
Sagnant  or  a  moving  state ;  aU  the  rest  denote  •  miO- 
atwit  in  a  moving  state; 

A  swttimds  Is  Incapable  of  framing  ord«»^^^ 

A  anmi  is  alwaya  pnming,  generaUy  eafer  and  ta- 


nomberoflndlvldaals.  A  man  la  said  to /nsfuwi  • 
publlck  place ;  but  several  P«~«»«»/r*»"^ HJii 
vate  place:  men  who  are  not  fond  of  bosse  frtfmtmt 
taverSs;  in  the  first  ages  of  Chrlatiantt^  whttepm; 
Becutlon  raged,  the  disciples  used  to  rsserl  to  pctvttt 

placesfor  purposes  of  worship.  ^^^ .. 

Frefuent  £dn9art  are  indlfifcrent  actions;  but 
iimt  Is  always  used  In  a  bad  senae.  A  mmsm 
frequent  a  theatre,  a  club,  or  any  other  social  nmcrtng, 
Innocent  or  otherwise ;  ♦  For  my  own  part  I  ba^scvw 
lesarded  our  inns  of  court  as  nnrseries  of  sfairmifii 
aiMl  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  oUfnfirefumU 
psrtof  the  town/— BnnoBLU    Peo|*e  from  dilB 


pan  Of  ine  wwu. — M»vMfvmu»*.    .«^r-* 

Quarters  may  r«»#rf  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  anyc^-- 
place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  common  purpoae; 

Homelatheressrt 
Of  love,  of  Joy.  of  P««»,»nd  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported.  pollsh*d  friends 
AiSfdearralatlonsmlngleWto  bllss.-TBOKao«. 

Those  who  *s««t  any  place  go  to  tt  in  ^Ifaqr  fi»M"« 

badoraeUshpurpooei 

But  harden*d  by  afflronts,  and  stffl  die  Mme, 
Lost  to  aU  sense  of  honour  and  of  fame,     ^ 

Thou  yet  canst  love  to  AcaiU  the  great  maa  * , 

And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord.— Lbwis. 

OnrSavioiir/fWiisntodthesyoagomieB:  fl»fc2«^ 
of  the  prophSi  iahoroei  f«ssri  to  Wa  tomb  «  Meen; 
thieves  JkamU  the  darkest  and  most  "*to»^'^of  gg 
city  in  order  to  eomsert  their  OMSsares  f-  -»--«-•— 


The  arvwd  shall  CMai's  Indian  war  bdold. 

Dbtpbii. 
A  tkrmr  m«y  be  bnay  and  active,  bot  not  always 
prasriiTor  imibmmodlous.    Tbis  term  is  best  adaptod 
to  poetry  to  ezprem  a  muUitude  of  agreeable  ol^eets ; 

I  shone  amid  the  heavenly  (Arm/.— Masob. 

It  Is  always  inconvenient,  someUmes  dangerous,  to 
go  into  a  eroi6d:  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  tkrong  that 
Is  perpeuially  panlng  in  the  streem  of  the  city :  the 
Msiimli  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  others; 
It  ki  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 
numbers,  bot  sometimes  to  human  beings,  to  denote 
their  very  great  numbers  when  scattered  aboat;  thus 
the  children  of  the  poor  In  low  neighbourhoods  swarm 
In  the  streeto ; 

Numberleai  nations,  strscehlng  flir  and  wide, 

Stall  (1  foresee  it)  soon  with  Gothick  npormi 
Ibrth, 

Prom  Ignonoee's  omvenal  North.-4wirT. 

MEEllNG,  INTERVIEW. 

Meetings  ^"^  ^  toeetv  is  the  act  of  meeting  or 
eomlng  Into  company;  interview  compounded  of  tnter 
between,  and  ei«w  to  view,  is  a  personal  view  of  each 
other.  The  nueting  Is  an  ordinary  concern,  and  Ito 
purpose  (bmiliar;  meiUngi  are  daily  taking  place  be- 
tween triends ;  , 

I  have  not  loy*d  an  hoor  since  you  departed, 

For  puUick  miseries  and  privato fears; 

But  this  bless'd  mseting  has  overpaid  theon  all. 

Dbtiwm. 

The  Interview  to  eUraordlnaiy  and  fiinaal;  Ito  ol^ect 
li commonly  business;  an  intenriem  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes  or  commanders  of  aimles ; 
His  fears  were,  that  the  tiit«rvMt0  l|Stween 
England  and  France  might  through  their  amlttei 
Bleed  him  some  prejudice.— SiuxsnABB. 

TO  FREaUENT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

r^eauent  comes  from  frecumt^  in  Latla  frtfuen$ 
crowded,  slgnliying  to  come  In  numbers,  or  come  often 
to  the  same  place;  reswi^  in  French  reeertir^  com> 
pounded  of  r«  and  •ntkr,  signifies  to  fo  backward  and 
Ibrward;  AainU  comes  from  the  French  Aantor,  which 
Isef  uncertain  original.  .   ..  .  ^   . 

ti'efuMt  is  more  coramoBly  nsed  fat  an  ladivUnai 
who  doea  oAen  to  a  place;  nsert  tad  knuA  $»  * 


PEOPLE,  NATION, 
JVspb,  in  Latin  ^mwIm,  cornea  from  the  GiaekXalc 
people,  sXifidf  a  muTiltude,  and  «>X»gmaiiy._  Heaea 
(hie  simple  Idea  of  numbers  is  expressed  by  thewsvf 
ptnle;  but  the  term  natin,  from  Mf«f«m|^  2* 
Annexion  of  numbers  by  birth :  peopiela,  tbetefoie,  dw 
lenerick,  and  nation  the  speclfick  term.  A  nmtimnfaj. 
people  connected  by  birth;  there  cannot,  therefor^ 
rtricUy  speaking,  be  a  natum  without  a  ^««p<e;  bol 
there  may  be  a  peopU  where  there  is  not  a  natea. 
•The  Jews  are  dtstrngoiahed  as  a  Jm^I*  or  •  "f?^ 
according  to  the  dlflferem  aspttls  under  which  th^  am 
viewed :  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  ander  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  «2»ef  «g 
M»to  of  God ;  but  when  considered  in  ragardto  their 
^mon  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  J«™»  ■?; 
turn.    The  Amerkans,  when  spoken  of  In  rdailoato 

Britain,  are  a  distinct  l»«|^»»«»»*JJ?^£jL~ 
a  distinct  government;  *«*«bey  are  imjadistlnclw^ 
iton,  because  they  have  a  common  descent,  ua  tus 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the  Roman  aatwa, 
because  their  origin  was  so  various  bjit  the  Roman 
people,  that  is,  an  amsmblage  living  under  one  fixm  of 


"  n  a  still  closer  applieatioo  F^*»  <«5;,f!A22 
of  the  stole,  namely,  that  part  ofa  state  which  cousWs 
of  a  mnhltnde,  in  disiinctten  from  to  fov«pmcrt; 
whence  arises  a  disdnctioo  ta  the  «««  ««  *™: 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  W^,J*  ^Srf 
or  the  Dutch  peopU,  when  we  wlA  meiely  to  <«lk  of 
the  msss,  but  W9  speak  of  the  British. aefaea,  the 
French  luUtoa,  and  the  Duteh  nattom,  '^h^P™* 
measures  are  in  qumtion,  which  emanato  from  the  fo- 
vemment,  or  ttie  whole  peop^  T!f  ^^^  S'J! 
have  ev?r  been  remarka'ble  for  their  tttachmeal  to 
liberty ;  *  It  Is  loo  flagrant  a  demoMtration  now  maen 
vice  is  the  darting  of  any  people,  when  wnytmomji 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  foj,*"*^ 
other  places  they  can  ««»«•,*»•  P*"*5™: *"™2: 
The  aboUtlon  of  the  slave  trade  is  one  of  tfaemo^glo; 
rlous  acts  of  publick  ju«l^^hicli  was  ew  Pmbnied 
hy  the  British  •««••;  *Wbenwe  read  ^Jw^Jg^S 
iMtioiu.  what  do  we  read  but  the  crimes  and  fbUta  of 
SS?r-liIlAia.  The  Impetnoaity  md  volatlBty  of  the 
French  poeple  render  them  peculiariy  anm  to  IWMto 
foTtbene^es;  the  mllltory  exptoitiof  theFwach 
notion  have  reildered  them  a  hiahly  dfaUngulabed  ^ 
^  m  the  annals  of  htotory.  Upon  t^.y^,g?"g 
republican  atotrn  are  distlngnlshed  by  dm  »»  of 
peopU:  but  kingdoms  are  commoafyappken  of  lalilB- 
lory  M  aaiisas.   Hcaca  we  say,  the  Bpait 

•  VUaBimtaad:  ««Hillw.FMfii-" 


ENGUSH  STN0NTME8. 


4» 


IIM  Afhenian  pMpU^  the  pmpU  of  6«noa,  the  peopU 
of  Venice;  but  tbe  %»Uom  of  Europe,  tbe  African 
«a<ira«,  tbe  Englieh,  French,  German,  and  Italian 

PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 
PtmpU  and  ftfiUae*  are  evidently  cbaniet  of  the 
nme  word  to  ezorees  a  number.    The  signification  of 
IheM  terms  Is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
PtepU  is  said  of  any  body  BMfpotU  to ' 
aawellaareally  '  ' 


body« 
bled: 


The  ftpU  like  a  headlong 
And  every  dam  they  break 


nteo, 
ertlow 


Shakspsakb. 
PtffmloM  is  said  of  a  body  only,  when  actually  as- 

The  pliant  vsiyiJaei, 
Tboii  dspei  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  us. 

Ualubt. 

Tbe  volee  of  Va^peomU  etnnot  always  be  disregarded ; 
the  p9pul§M  of  Engluid  are  fond  of  dragging  tbehr  fo. 
TVNintes  in  carriages. 

Mob  and  wuhmtt  are  fh>m  the  Lathi  nobilia^  signi- 
fying moveaMeness,  which  Is  the  eharacteristickofthe 
■niluiode;  hence  YtTgil'seiaft  tie  millfiM.  These  terms,- 
lherefor&  designate  not  only  what  is  low,  but  tumnlt- 
wras.     A  m»h  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terrour :  the 


aoMlify,  wliether  high  or  low,  are  a  fluttering  order 
Chat  mostly  mn  fVom  bad  to  worse ;  *  By  the  senseless 
and  Insignificant  clink  of  misapplied  words,  some  rest- 
lees  demagogues  had  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  sottish 
mcbiU  to  a  strange,  unaceoantahle  abhorrftiCQ  of  the 
Mat  of  men.*— BoDTH. 


PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLK& 

The  term  pMpU  has  already  been  considered  in  two 
acceptations  (v.  PeopU^  nation;  People^  pojndac^^ 
under  the  general  idea  of  an  asMmbly ;  but  in  the  pre- 
aent  case  it  is  employed  to  eipress  a  small  ntimber  of 
Individ  aols :  the  word  people,  however,  is  always  con- 
sidered as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  person 
may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  the  singular  or  plural ; 
aa  we  cannot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people ;  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  pertona .-  yet  on 
tbe  other  hand,  we  may  Indifilbrently  say,  such  people 
turpersonn;  nxnny  people  or  pereons;  aome  people  or 
foreone^  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  ase  of  these  terma,  which  Is  al- 
tngether  colloquial,  people  Is  employed  In  general  pro- 
prisitions ;  and  vereomo  In  those  which  are  speclfick  or 
referring  directly  to  some  particular  individuals:  peo- 
ple are  generally  of  that  opiaion ;  some  people  think  so ; 
acme  people  attended ; 

Performance  is  even  the  duller  for 
His  act;  and,  hot  in  the  plainer  and  simple 
Kind  of  the  people,  tbe  deed  la  quite  oat  of 
.  Use.— Bbakspbaub. 

There  were  but  few  poroono  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment; the  whole  company  consisted  of  six  poroono; 
*  Tott  may  observe  many  honest,  Inofifenslve  poroono 
atiangely  run  down  by  an  ugly  word.*— Sotrra. 

As  die  term  people  hi  employed  to  dea^piate  a  pro- 
miscuous mullltade,  it  has  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
ness of  acceptation  which  makes  it  leas  suitable  than 
tbe  word  poroono,  when  people  of  respectabiU^  are 
icferred  to :  were  I  to  say,  of  any  individuals,  I  do  not 
know  who  those  people  are,  It  would  not  be  so  respea- 
fbl  as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  those  poroono  are :  in 
Ike  manner,  one  says,  ftom  people  of  that  stamp  bet- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected ;  peroona  of  their  appearance 
do  not  frequent  such  places. 

Folkot  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, cornea  firom  the  Latin  wdgnOi  the  common 
Is:  tt  is  not  unnsual  to  sav  good  pooploj  or  good 
* ;  and  in  speaking  Jocularly  to  one*s  frlenda,  the 
ir  term  ia  Ukewisa  admiaaible:  but  in  the  aenoqa 
style  it  is  never  employed  except  in  a  diareapeetftal 
manner:  aucb/ott*  (speaking  of  gameaters)  are  often 
f«t  to  sorry  ahifta;  *  I  paid  aooM  eomplinienta  to  great 
Ibtts,  who  Uku  to  ba  compUnimMi.'— Hbkum. 


GENTILE,  BEATREN,  PAGAN. 

•  The  Jewa  comprehended  all  atrangeia  under  tba 
name  of  O^J  nations  or  #nf  tics :  among  the  Greeka 
and  Romans  they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Qontile  was  understood  espc- 
cially  those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in- 
dttdmg,  in  the  end,  even  the  Christians;  for.  as  Fleuiy 
remarks,  there  were  some  among  theae  uncircumcised 
Oontilee^  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were  per* 
milted  to  dwell  in  the  holy  land,  provided  tliey  ob- 
served the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence;  STheiu 
might  be  aeveral  among  the  OontiUo  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  Cornelius  was  before  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian.'—Tillotsom. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Oontileo  were 
80  named  from  their  having  only  a  natural  taw,  and 
auch  as  they  Imposed  on  themselves,  In  opposiiion  to 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  a  poaitlve  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit 

Frisch  and  others  derive  tbe  word  keatken  ftom  the 
Greek  f^vof ,  a  nation,  which  derivation  ia  corroborated 
by  the  translation  in  the  Anglo-sazon  law  of  the  word 
kaeane  by  the  Greek  tBvot.  Adelung,  however,  thinka 
it  to  be  more  probably  derived  fkom  the  word  keide  m 


field,  for  the  same  reason  as  pofm  is  derived  flroai 
pfuo  a  village,  because  when  Conslantine  banished 
idolaters  from  the  towns  they  repaired  to  the  villages, 


ano  secretly  adhered  to  tlieir  religious  worship,  whence 
they  were  termed  by  the  Christiana  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury PsfAwt,  which,  as  he  auppoaes,  waa  traaalated 
literally  into  the  German  keidenor  a  villager  or  wor- 
shipper in  the  field.    Be  thia  aa  it  may,  ft  ia  evident 


that  the  word  lieotikon  ia  in  our  language  more  apptt- 
~'s^a»,  to  the  Greeks,  iheRomana,  ami  the 
cultivated  nations  who  practised  idolatry ;  and,  on  tbe 


other  hand,  Pagan  is  more  property  employed  for  any 
rude  and  unclvillxed  people  who  worship  fake  mds. 

The  Oentile  does  not  expressly  believe  in  a  J>ivina 
Revelation ;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  truth  in  part, 
or  is  ready  to  receive  it:  the  Heathon  adopts  a  posi- 
tively false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  true  faith :  the 
Po^on  is  the  species  of  Heatkon  who  obstinately  per- 
sists in  a  worship  which  is  merely  the  tYuit  of  his  own 
imagination.  Tbe  HealAeno  or  Parano  are  OoKtileo  ; 
but  the  OenUUe  are  not  all  eUher  Meaikeno  or  Paramo, 
Oonfhcius  and  Socrates,  who  re|etted  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  adore  the 
true  God,  are,  properly  speaking,  QontUeo,  The  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter,  Juno^  Minerva,  and  all  the  deiUea 
of  the  ancieaUK  afe  termed  Heatkono.  The  worship- 
pers of  Fo,  Brama,  Xaca,  and  all  the  delUea  of  aavage 
natlooa,  are  termed  Pagano. 

The  Oontileo  were  called  to  the  true  foltii,  and 
obeyed  the  call:  many  of  tbe  llluslrtous  Heatkeno 
would  have  doubtless  done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  aame  privilege:  'Not  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Heatkeno  were  counterfeit,  and  destituta 
of  an  inward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  pass  so  hard  a  Judgement  upon  those  excellent 
Antoninus.*- Tiir 

~~There  are  many  Paramo  to  this  day  who  reject  thia 
advantage,  to  pursue  their  own  blind  imaginaUona; 

And  nattona  laid  hi  blood :  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride !  which  had  with  horror  shock* 

The  darkest  Pafens,  oflbied  to  Uiair  goda.— Touaa. 


FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 
Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rela- 
tionship or  connexion,  is  tlie  common  idea  ia  these 


»uld  pass  so  hard  a  Judgement  upon  t 
n,  Socrates,  and  Eplctetus,  and  Am 


terms. 

^etitily,  ftom  tbe  Latia/ssnlta  a  fomlly,  and/ssw- 
lu9  a  servant,  in  Greek  hpdia  an  assembly,  and  the 
Hebrew  SdI^  ^  ^^haWy  is  the  moet general  term,  being 
applicable  to  thoae  who  are  bound  together  upon  the 
principle  of  dependence;  hmoo  flguraUvely  denotea 
thoae  who  live  In  the  aame  keuoe,  and  m  commonly  ex- 
tended in  ha  aignMcatlon  to  all  that  paaaea  under  the 
aame  roof:  henoe  we  rather  say  that  a  woman  ma- 
nages her  famOo;  that  a  man  rales  bis  Aeass. 

The  famOp  b  eoosideted  m  m  ito  relathmabipie 
the  number,  union,  conditkm,  andquaUqr  of  ila  nem> 
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bera :  the  hoiue  it  considered  more  m  to  wliat  Is  tram- 
acted  witbin  its  walls.  We  speak  of  a  numerous 
familf,  a  united  or  aflectionate  family,  a  inercamiie 
lutue;  ttie  house  (meaning  tiie  members  of  tlie  kouee 
of  parliament).  If  a  man  cannot  find  happiness  in 
the  tHMom  of  his  family^  he  will  seelc  for  it  in  vain 
elsewhere ;  *  To  live  in  %  family  where  there  is  but  one 
heart  and  as  many  good  strong  heads  as  persons,  and 
to  have  a  place  in  that  enlarged  single  heart,  is  such  a 
state  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  without  feeling 
the  utmost  pleasure.'— FiBLDtKO.  The  credit  of  a 
houae  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt  payments;  or,  In 
a  general  sense  of  the  term,  the  busings  of  the  kou»e 
is  performed  by  the  domesticks ;  '  They  two  together 
rule  the  koute.  Tlie  kouae  1  call  here  the  man,  the 
woman,  their  children,  their  servants. '—Smith. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are 
made  to  designate  tlie  quality  of  the  Individual,  In 
which  case  family  bears  tlie  same  familiar  and  indis- 
criminate sense  as  before:  keuMt  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  grandeur. 

*  When  we  consider  the  family  lo  Its  domestick  re- 
lations; In  its  habits,  mannera,  connexions,  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  we  speak  of  a  genteel  family^  a  respect- 
•Ue/amttjr,  the  royal  family;  '  An  empty  man  of  a 
great  family  Is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  converslble.* 
^-AvniBOK.  When  we  consider  the  family  with  re- 
gard to  its  political  and  civil  distinctions,  lu  itUes,  and 
its  power,  then  we  denominate  it  a  houte^  as  an  illua- 
trlous  koute;  the  A^mm  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or 
of  Hanover;  the  imperial  Aoims  of  Austria.  Any  sub- 
ject may  belong  to  an  ancient  or  noble  family.  Princes 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  ancient  kouais ;  *  The 
princes  of  the  hmue  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour  of 
their  adminbtrBtion,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  fla- 
Vourable  circumstances,  had  been  able  to  establish  a 
more  regular  system  of  government.* — Hums.  A  man 
Is  said  to  be  of  a  family  or  of  no  family :  we  may  say 
Hkewise  that  he  Is  of  a  certain  house;  but  to  say  that 
he  is  of  no  house  would  be  superfluous.!  Jn  repablicks 
there  are  families  but  not  houses,  because .  there  is  no 
nobility ;  In  China  likewise,  where  the  private  virtues 
only  distinguish  the  Individual  or  his  family,  the  term 
house  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

Family  includes  in  It  every  circumstance  of  connex- 
km  and  relationship;  lineage  respects  only  consan- 
guinity: family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval ;  lineage  Is  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before,  when  the  Athenian  seneral  Iphicrates, 
■on  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Hermodius 
with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  than 
Uie  last  of  my  family.  David  was  of  the  lineage  of 
Abraliam,  and  our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of 
David; 

We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts. 
Where  king  Acestes  Trqjan  lineage  boasts. 

Drtdiii. 

Jtaes,  from  the  Italia  raivt  a  root,  denotes  the  origin 
or  that  which  constkates  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A /anify  supposes  the cioeest  alliance ;  ^rate 
supposes  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  common 
property  creates.  Famly  Is  confined  to  a  compara. 
lively  small  number;  *A  nation  properly  signines  a 

Eeat  number  ot  families  derived  from  the  same  blood, 
m  In  the  same  country,  and  living  under  the  same 
rvemment  and  civil  constitutions.*— Tbmplb.  Race 
9  term  of  extensive  import,  including  all  mankind, 
as  the  human  racej  or  particular  aations,  as  the  race 
of  South  Sea  islanders;  or  a  particular  family ^  as  the 
race  of  the  Heraclides :  from  Hercules  sprung  a  race 
9f  heroes; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noUest  race. 

To  mount  the  manag'd  steed  or  anre  the  chase ; 

More  sklird  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 

The  whirling  troque  or  law-lbrbldden  dice. 

Pkamcu. 

NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDTQENOUS. 
A*alaZ,  in  Latin  aoXoiis,  from  naius,  signlfiea  be- 
longing to  one's  birth,  or  the  act  of  one's  biing  born ; 
but  native,  in  Latin  luUsiTits,  likewise  from  natns, 
aigttifles  having  the  origin  or  beginning ;  indigenous,  in 

•  Vide  Abbe  Oiiatd :  "  Famllle,  malson.** 

t  4Uie  Eoubaud : '« Eaee  Uoeago,  ftmUle,  nudioiL** 


Latin  indigene,  from  ind€  and  genittUt  liciiifiei  ipniiV 
from  a  particular  place. 

The  epithet  natal  is  applied  only  to  the  cireumstaace 
of  a  man's  birth,  as  his  noted  day;  his  natal  hour: 
a  natal  aong;  ^  natal  Mu; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow*r, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  I^ortaI  faour.-'Popc. 
JVseiee  has  a  more  extensive  meanlnc,  as  It  conipre^ 
hends  the  idea  of  one*s  relationship  by  origin  to  aa 
object;  as  one's  native  country,  one's  native  eoO, 
native  village,  or  native  place,  native  language^  and 
the  like; 

Nor  can  the  grov*Ung  nrind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limiis  confih*d, 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind. 

DaTDKS. 

Indigenous  is  the  same  with  regard  to  plants,  as  naiiva 
in  regard  to  human  beings  or  animals;  but  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  people  when  taken  in  a  coUective 
sense ,  *  Negroes  were  ail  transported  from  AfHea,  and 
are  not  indigenomt  or  proper  natives  of  Amerlcm.* 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 
Jfative  (v.  JVstoO  Is  to  natural  as  a  species  (o  the 
genus:  every  thing  native  is  according  to  its  strict  sig- 
nification tiatura^;  but  many  things  are  iMtarsI  which 
are  not  native.  Of  a  person  we  may  say  that  his 
worth  is  nativ«,  to  designate  that  it  is  some  vataiaUe 
property  which  is  bom  with  him,  not  foreign  to  him, 
or  IngraHed  upon  his  character:  but  we  say  of  bis 
disposition,  that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that  whkb 
is  acquired  by  habit  A'atfes  is  always  employed  in  a 
good  sense,  in  opposition  to  what  is  artful,  aswimed, 
aud  unreal ;  'In  heaven  we  shall  pass  from  the  dark- 
ness of  our  nativs  ignorance  into  the  broad  light  of 
everlasting  day.'— Soutb.  JiTatural  is  used  in  an  ia> 
different  sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  Is  the  eflfaet  of 
habit  or  circumstances ;  '  Scripture  ought  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  familiar,  natural  way  of  ooa 
struction.* — South.  Wiien  children  display  them 
selves  with  all  their  native  simplicity,  they  are  Inte- 
resting objects  of  notice :  when  they  display  their  natu 
ral  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always  that  wliieb  tends  to 
raise  human  nature  in  our  esteem. 

RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 
Relation  is  here  taken  to  express  the  person  rdatsd, 
and  Is  the  general  term  both  in  sense  and  appHcatiob; 
relative  is  employed  onlv  as  respects  the  parUcuiar  In- 
dividual to  whom  one  w  related;  kinswum  des^^tea 
the  particular  kind  of  relation;  and  kindred  Is  a  col- 
lective term  to  comprehend  all  one*s  rdations,  or  those 
who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  proposlUoos  we 
speak  of  relations;  a  man  who  is  without  rtlatiens 
feels  himself  an  outcast  in  society;  'You  are  not  to 
imagine  that  I  think  myself  dischaiged  from  the  duties 
of  gratitude,  only  because  my  relations  do  not  adjosi 
their  looks  to  my  expectation.' — ^Jobnsom.  In  deag- 
nating  one's  close  and  intifnateconoexfon  with  persons 
we  use  the  tenn  relative;  our  near  and  dear  rciativu 
are  the  firat  objects  of  our  regard;  'It  is  an  evil  un- 
dutlfulness  in  friends  and  relatives,  to  Buffer  one  lo 
perish  without  reproof.*— Taylor.  In  designating 
one's  reiationskip  and  connexion  with  pereons,  ftnu- 
man  is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has  not  any  childrea 
he  frequently  adopts  one  of  his  kinsmen  as  his  heir: 
when  the  ties  of  relationskip  are  to  be  specified  la  the 
persons  of  any  particular  family,  they  are  d<momtaated 
Kindred ;  a  man  cannot  abstract  himself  from  bis  kin- 
dred while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feeling; 
*  Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he  found  In  Trechoritis 
of  the  fhmilies  and  kindred  of  any  of  thase  at  RapUL* 

~PrX]>S4UX 

KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT."' 
ESnd 
a  chiM,  signifying 


It  probably  from  the  Teutontck  kind 
_  rdated,  or  of  the  same  family ;  «*c- 
des,  in  Latin  species,  from  speeio  to  behold,  sigotfles 
literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an  extended 
sense  that  which  comes  under  a  particular  form ;  son, 


In  Latin  sors 
pankuiax  lot  or 


a  lot,signiffaB 
)rparceL 


that  which  eoiiariMii#«  a 
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tCind  and  spttiet  are  both  employed  In  their  proper 
■eiiw;  tort  Iim  t>een  diverted  IVoiii  its  original  mean- 
ing by  colloquiat  use:  kind  is  |  roperlv  employed  for 
aniniate  objectM,  particularly  for  niankiud,  and  Impro- 
perly for  moral  objects;  specie*  is  a  term  u«ed  by  phl- 
loMphers,  classing  tilings  according  to  their  external  or 
Internal  properties.  Ktnd,  as  a  term  in  vulgar  use,  bas 
a  lea  definite  nieaninf  than  epeeia,  which  serves  to 
form  the  groundworlc  of  science:  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by  saying  that  they 
ar«  of  tiie  animal  or  vegetable  kind^  of  the  canine  oi 
fdine  Mud;  but  we  discriminate  them  precisely  if  we 
say  that  they  are  a  specie*  of  the  arbutus,  of  the 
pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the  horM,  and  the  like.  By 
the  same  rule  we  may  speak  of  a  *peeie*  of  madness, 
a  specie*  of  iisver,  and  the  like ;  '  If  the  French  should 
succeed  in  what  they  propose,  and  establish  a  demo- 
cracy In  a  country  circumstanced  like  prance,  they  will 
eaubMsh  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad  species  of 
tyranny* — Bvrxk.  Because  diseases  have  been 
brought  under  a  systemaUck  arrangement:  but, on  the 
oche^  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of  language,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence ;  and  In  similar 
cases  where  a  ceneral  resemblance  is  to  be  expressed ; 
*  An  ungratefm  person  is  a  kind  of  thorouchfare  or 
common  shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 
into.'— SOITTH. 

Ssrt  may  be  vsed  for  either  kind  or  sped**  /  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  aflknity,  or  common  property 
in  the  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as  it 
were  by  s«r«,  chance :  hence  we  speak  of  such  ssrt  of 
follcs  or  people ;  such  sort  of  practices ;  difibrent  ssrts 
of  grain ;  the  various  sorts  of  merchandises :  and  in 
•Imiiar  cases  where  things  are  ssrtsd  or  brought  to- 
gether, rather  at  the  option  of  the  person,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing;  'The  French  made  and 
recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy, 
called  the  rights  of  man.'— Burkb. 

KINDRED,  RELATIONSHIP.  AFFINITY, 

CONSANGUINITY.  \ 

The  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons  are  placed  with 
retard  to  each  other  is  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
Kindred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind  (v. 
JTtnd) :  relationship  signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 
relatton  than  others  (r.  To  cswuct) ;  affinity  {v.  JilU-^ 
tnee)  signifies  that  of  being  aflined  or  coming  close  to' 
each  other's  boundaries;  csnsoMfninityj  from  sanguis 
the  blood,  signifies  that  of  havlnc  the  same  blood. 

The  kindred  Is  the  most  eeneral  state  here  expressed : 
It  may  embrace  all  mankind,  or  refer  to  particular 
families  or  communities;  it  depends  upon  possessing 
the  common  property  of  humanity,  or  of  being  united 
by  somefiimily  tie; 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
Tou  keep  her  conqueals,  and  extend  your  own. 

DRYDaN. 

The  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with  all  who  are 
onfortanatc,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  relieve  them. 
The  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  as  It  expresses  not  only  a  state,  but  tlie  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  state ;  •  Though  separated 
from  my  kindred  bv  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
rolles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
■nd  continents  were  between  us.*— Cowpkr. 

Rilatisnskip  is  a  state  lea  general  than  kindred^  bat 
mote  extended  than  dther  tffinity  or  consangnhtity ; 
iaiTfles  to  particular  families  only,  but  it  applies  to 
all  of  the  same  family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly 
related ;  *  Hereto  there  is  no  objection  to  the  succession 
of  a  relation  of  the  half-blood,  that  is,  where  the  rslor 
iMMJUv  proceeds  not  Aom  the  same  couple  of  ancee- 
lors  (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood), 
but  fh>m  a  single  ancestor  only.'— Blacutokb.  The 
term  mlationMp  is  likewise  extended  to  other  subjects 
beaidca  that  of  families.  Men  stand  in  diflbrent  rela- 
tions to  each  other  In  society ;  '  The  only  general  pri- 
?aie  relation  now  remaining  to  be  discussed  is  that  of 
guardian  and  ward.— In  examining  this  species  of  ro- 
tationsUp  I  shall  first  consider  the  dUbient  kind  of 
foardlans.'— BL^ssTOiia. 

Mnity  denotes  a  ckMs  rdatUnMp^  whether  of  an 
Mldeial  or  a  natural  kind,  fiieve  Is  an  ^^buftr  between 
*e  bMtant  uMtibe  wift  la  eoDieiiNDoa  of  the  oMi^ 


riage  tie ;  and  there  is  an  sffinity  between  those  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relations  in  a  direct 
line.  Contangnimty  Is,  slricUy  speaking,  this  laUer 
species  of  descent;  and  the  term  U  mostly  employed 
in  all  questions  of  law  respecting  descent  and  inherit- 
ance ;  '  Consanguinity  ox  relation  by  blood,  and  effinitiy 
or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical  disabillUes  (to 
contract  a  marriage).'^Bi^cxsTOMB. 

RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

Raee^  «.  FamUy ;  goneratum^  In  Latin  generaiio 
from  generoy  and  the  Greek  ysyMfw,  to  engender  or 
beget,  signifies  the  tiling  begotten;  bresd  signifies  tiiat 
which  is  ^e^  (o.  To  Itreed.) 

These  terms  are  all  employed  in  regard  to  a  number 
of  animate  objects  which  have  tlie  same  origin;  the 
former  is  said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter  only  of 
brutes;  the  term  is  employed  In  regard  to  tiie  dead  as 
well  as  the  living ;  generation  Is  employed  only  in  re 

fard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of  the  raes  of  the 
[eraclide,  the  rocs  of  the  Bourbons,  the  raes  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  like  ;  but  tlie  present  generation,  the 
whole  gensrationf  a  worthless  gensration,  and  the  like ; 
*  Where  races  are  Uius  numerous  and  thus  combmed, 
none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  thus  addressed  by  his 
name.'— JonNsoN. 
Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  wilh'ring  on  the  ground, 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  flourish  these  when  those  are  pass'd  away. 

Pops. 
Breed  is  said  of  those  animals  which  are  brought  forth, 
and  brought  up  In  the  same  manner.    Hence  we  deno- 
minate some  doniestick  animals  as  of  a  good  Ares^ 
where  particular  care  is  taken  not  only  as  to  the  ani 
mala  from  which  they  come,  but  also  of  those  which 
are  brought  fi)rth ; 
Nor  last  forget  thy  fiiithftil  dogs,  but  feed 
With  fau'ning  whey  the  mastuTs  gen'rous  breed. 

DRYDBn 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

Breed,  In  Saxon  brsetan,  is  probably  connected  with 
braitn  to  roast,  being  -an  operation  principally  per- 
formed by  fire  or  heat ;  engender,  compounded  or  en 
and  gender,  from  genitus  participle  of  gigno,  signifies 
to  lay  or  communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  breed  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  opera- 
tion :  to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  cause 
of  existence.  So,  in  tiie  metaphorical  sense,  frequent 
quarrels  are  apt  to  breed  hatred  and  animosity :  the 
levelling  and  Inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher  classea 
in  the  present  age  serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  insab 
ordination  and  assumption  in  the  inlbriour  order. 

Whatever  bruds  acts  gradually ;  whatever  engm 
ders  produces  immediately,  as  cause  and  effect.  un> 
cleanliness  breede  diseases  of  the  body;  want  of  occu 
pation  breeds  those  of  the  mind ;  '  The  strong  desire  of 
fame  breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind.'— An- 
Disoic  Playing  at  chance  games  sngendere  a  love  of 
money ;  *  Eve's  dream  is  fiill  of  those  high  conceits  sa- 
gendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  Devil  ea 
deavoured  to  iostU  into  her.*- Asouoa. 


LAND,  COUNTRY. 
Land,  In  German  land,  ice  firom  lean  and  line,  sig- 
nifies an  open,  even  space,  and  refers  strfetiy  to  tlie 
earth ;  country,  in  French  contrde,  from  con  and  terra, 
signifies  lands  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  land,  therefore,  properly  excludes  the  Idea  of 
habitation ;  the  term  country  excludes  that  of  the  eartb| 
or  the  parts  of  whkh  it  is  composed .  hence  we  speak 
of  the  land,  aa  rich  or  poor,'  according  to  what  It 

Sidds ;  of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what 
B  inhabitants  possess:  so,  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiving  the  grain  ; 
bat  the  country  la  cultivated;  the  country  ia  under  a 
good  government ;  or,  a  man's  country  Is  dear  to  hfan 
In  an  extended  application,  however,  these  words  may 
be  pat  fiir  one  another :  the  word  land  may  soi  " 
bo  pat  iir  any  poitlQB  of  laadthatlauMlera 
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■Mnt,  at  fbt  Umi  of  liberty ;  *  Tou  are  ttlU  In  tbe  land 
of  ihe  living,  and  have  all  the  means  that  can  be  de- 
■Ired,  whereby  to  prevent  your  falling  Into  condemna- 
tion.'—Bbvkrid«k.  Country  may  he  put  for  the  soil, 
as  a  rich  country ;  *  We  love  our  country  aa  the  leatof 
religion,  liberty,  and  lawa.*— Blair. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINIXy. 

M'eifkbourkood,  from  nigh,  signifies  tbe  place  which 
la  nigh, that  b,  nigh  to  one^  habitation;  rtetiitty,  lYom 
vieus  a  village,  sixnifies  the  place  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed In  distance  the  extent  of  a  village. 

JfeighbourHoody  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  first 
admitted  Into  our  language,  Is  employed  in  reference  to 
tbe  inhabitants,  or  in  regard  to  inhabited  places ;  that 
Is,  it  signifies  either  a  community  of  neighbours,  or  the 
place  they  occupy :  bul  vicinity^  which  in  Latin  bears 
the  same  acceptation  as  neighbourkoodj  Is  employed  in 
English  for  the  place  in  general,  that  is,  near  to  the  per- 
son speaking,  whether  inhabited  or  otherwise:  hence 
the  propriety  of  saying,  a  populous  neighbourhood^  a 
quiet  neighbourhood,  a  respectable  neighbourhood,  and 
a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  either  as  it  respects  .the  peo- 
ple or  the  country ;  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  man.i- 
nctory.  to  be  in  the  vtctnicy  of  the  metropolis  or  of  the 
sea;  < Though  the  soul  be  not  acfually  debauched,  yet 
it  Is  something  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  destruc- 
tion.'—South.  *The  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
setUements  to  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  gradually  en- 
grossed tlie  greatest  part  of  the  cocoa  trade.*— Ro- 

BBKTSOn. 

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  aUARTER. 
DUtriet,  in  Latin  dtttrictuo,  from  dittringo  to  bind 


sense  thai  they  are  here  eontldered,  aa  the  veA  ta 
ground  with  this  signification  is  never  used  otherwiaa. 
Found  is  applied  to  outward  circumstances;  ground  a> 
what  passes  inwardly:  a  man  founds  i&  charge 
against  another  upon  certain  facts  that  are  eome  so  his 
knowledge ;  be  grounds  bte  belief  upon  tbe  most  sab- 
stantial  evidence:  a  man  should  be  cautious  not  lo 
make  any  accusations  which  are  not  well  foundsd ; 
nor  to  indulge  any  expectatlona  which  are  not  w«fl 
grounded:  nionarchs  commonly  found  their  claims  lo 
a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  *Ttae  only 
sure  princiiries  we  can  lay  down  for  regulating  ottrcoo- 
duci  must  be  /ntnded  on  the  Cktiatian  reiiglon.*— 
Blair.  Christians  ground  their  hopes  of  iuroorulky 
on  the  word  of  God ;  '  I  know  there  are  peisona  who 
look  upon  these  wonders  of  art  (in  ancleM  history)  as 
fabulous ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  groumd  fov  such  asus- 
piclon.'- Addisom. 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  pf  things  whkh  de- 
mand the  full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers;  lor**!  is 
an  action  of  leas  importance:  whatever  is  fenmded  re- 
quires and  has  the  utmost  support;  whatever  is  rested 
is  more  by  the  will  of  the  Individual:  a  man  fomnis 
his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal  Ikct;  be  rests  hb 
assertion  upon  mere  hearsay ;  '  Our  disUncdon  msst 
rest  upon  a  steady  adherenee  to  rational  religioQ,  wbn 
the  multitude  are  deviating  Into  licenUous  and  crlni- 
nal  conduct.'— Blair.  The  words  jTmcib^  gmmd,  asd 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  to  the  thiag 
that  supports;  to  build  has  an  especial  refereoee  to 
that  which  is  supposed,  lo  the  superstmctBia  that  is 
raised :  we  should  not  say  that  a  person  faumd*  aa 
hypothesis,  without  adding  something,  as  ohserta- 
tions,  experiments,  and  the  like,  upon  which  it  was 
founded ;  but  we  may  speak  uf  his  simply  buiUimgttU' 
terns,  supposing  them  lo  be  the  mere  fruit  of  bis  i 


separately,  signifies  a  certain  part  marked  off  speclfi-    leropl^red  imagination ;  or  we  may  say  that  a  ^som 
^^  !?  t*'!?-'*^,*  ??^  .7^*  ?  !"'5'  !*"1?^    of  Rstronomy  has  been  ftictic  upon  the  diseovery  of  Co- 


caJly;  rsgiouj  _  _  .    _ 

a  portion  that  is  within  rule;  tract,  in  Latin  trastus _ 
from  trako  to  draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn  out ;  quarter 
signifies  literally  a  fourth  part. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  country :  the  former 
two  comprehending  divisions  marked  out  on  ^itlcal 
grounds ;  the  tatter  a  geographical  or  an  indefitiUe  divi- 
^on :  diatrici  Is  smaller  than  a  region ;  the  former 
refers  only  to  part  of  a  country,  the  laUer  frequently 
applies  to  a  whde  country:  a  quarter  Is  indefinite,  and 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  Of  the  world  or  a 
particular  neighbourhood :  a  tract  Is  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  all,  and  comprehends  frequentlv  no  more  than 
what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye. .  We 
consider  a  district  only  with  relation  to  government; 
every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  district ;  *  The 
very  inequalitv  of  representation,  which  is  so  foolishly 
complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which  pre- 
vents us  fVom  thinking  or  acting  as  members  for  i2t«- 
trict«.*— Burkk.  We  speak  of  a  region  when  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properties  which  distinsumh  difierent  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  heat  and  cold ; 

Between  those  regions  and  our  upper  light 
Deep  foreeti  and  impenetrable  night 
.  Possess  the  middle  space.— Drydrn. 
We  speak  of  a  traa  lo  designate  tbe  land  that  runs  on 
In  a  line,  as  a  moontalnoAs  tract;  so  likewise  figura- 
tively to  pursue  a  lra«t  or  a  line  of  thinking ; 
My  timorous  muse 

Unambitioua  tracU  ^rsoea.— Cowlbt. 
We  speak  of  the  fuar(«r  simply  to  designate  a  point  of 
the  compass;  as  a  person  lives  in  a  certain  ^luirter  of 
the  town  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west,  ftc  and 
so  also  la  an  extended  application,  we  say,  to  meet 
with  opposition  in  an  unexpected  quarter  ;  *■  There  b  no 
man  in  anv  rank  who  is  always  at  liberty  to  act  as  be 
would  incline.  In  soma  fuarteir  or  other  ha  la  limited 
if  circumaianoeB.'— Blair. 

TO  FOUI«),  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

fiound.  In  French  fsmder,  Latin  funds,  comes  kom 
fundus  tbe  frsimd,  and,  like  the  verb  ground,  property 
Signifies  to  make  firm  In  ihe^roimd,  to  make  the 
ground  the  support. 

To/<miid  implies  the  exercise  of  art  aild  oontrivance 
In  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies  to  lay  a  thing 
ao^eepibaiitmayaottiQitflri  It  la  ffiwely  iaxbemoitf 
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pernicus  respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  *  They 
who  from  a  inlstahen  »>al  fi>r  the  honour  of  Divine 
revelation,  either  deny  tlie  existence,  or  vlKfy  the  au- 
thority, of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware,  that  by  dis- 
allowing the  sense  of  obligation,  they  afidennlne  tbe 
foundation  on  which  revelation  buHds  in  power  of 
commanding  the  heart*— Blaie. 


FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASI& 
Fntndation  and  ground  derive  their  meanbtg  aad 
application  from  the  preceding  article :  a  report  is  said 
to  be  without  vny  foundation,  which  has  taken  its  rise 
in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  indepen- 
dent of  all  IHct ;  ■  If  Ihe  foundation  of  a  high  name 
be  virtue  and  serviee,  all  that  is  ofiered  against  it  is  bat 
rumour,  which  Is  too  shortlived  to  stand  up  in  compe- 
tition with  glory,  which  is  everlasting.* — &t«clk.  A 
man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ^rvaad,  whkh  is 
not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  external  evidence: 
unfounded  clamours  are  frequently  raised  against  tbe 
measures  of  government;  groundless  Jealousies  fire- 
quently  arise  between  fltmilies,  to  disturb  the  hannony 
of  their  tntercourra;  '  Every  subject  of  tlie  British  go- 
vernment has  good  grounds  for  loving  and  reqwcmig 
his  country.'— Blaml. 

Foundation  and  basis  may  be  compared  with  endi 
other,  either  in  the  proper  or  the  Improper  significa- 
tion :  both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  partt 
of  any  structure;  but  the  fbrmer  Ilea  ander  ground^ 
Ihe  latter  stands  above:  Ure  foundation  supports  sane 
large  and  artificially  erected  pile;  the  bagis  supports  a 
simple  pillar:  hence  we  speak  of  the  fomndatisn  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  moaamcai: 
this  distinction  is  likewise  preserved  In  the  moral  ap* 
plication  of  the  terms:  dlspnies  have  too  often  tbrir 
foundation  in  fHvolous  circumstances;  treaties hsfe 
commonly  their  basis  In  acknowledged  general  prin- 
ciple ;  with  governments  that  are  at  war  pacifick  of 
gotiations  may  be  commenced  on  the  ^osis  of  t|ie  stf 
possidetis ;  '•  It  is  certain  that  the  basis  of  all  laatUt 
reputation  is  laid  In  moral  worth.*'-BLAtR. 


TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  COHSTRVCT. 
BnHd,  In  Saxon  bytlian,  French  batir,  Gennaa 
bauent  Oolblck  boa,  bna,  bygga^  to  erect  bousei^  fins 
thaHateewn^S  abaMtMloB;  amt,fnVnmiusigm^ 
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lAtlii  trmitMSt  pirtleiple  of  trigo^  oomponnded  of  e 
mad  rtf«t  oomea  from  the  Greek  6pixf*  lo  stretch  or 
extend^  aigoifiea  literally  to  carry  upward ;  construet^ 
in  Latin  eotutruettUj  participle  of  conttruo^  cnm- 
puunded  of  con  to|;ether,  and  ttruo  to  put,  in  Greelc 
s-pwrt^  to  strow,  in  Hebrew  1"^  to  dlapoae  or  put 
in  order,  signifies  to  form  together  into  a  man. 

The  word  build  by  distinction  expresses  the  parpoae 
of  the  action ;  erect  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action ; 
constrMct  indicates  contrivance  in  the  a^lon. 

What  is  built  ia  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, retaining,  or  confining;  what  is  ereOtH  Is 
placed  in  an  elevated  situation ;  what  la  cofutnuted  la 
put  together  with  ingenuity. 

All  that  is  built  may  be  said  to  be  eruUd  or  con- 
structed; but  all  that  \aereeUd  or  eon»trueted  is  nol 
said  lo  be  built;  likewise  what  is  erected  is  mostly 
conetrueted,  though  not  vice  versd.  We  buHd  from 
necessity;  we  erect  for  ornament;  we  eonatruct  for 
■tllity  and  convenience.  Houses  are  builty  monuments 
erected^  machines  are  constructed;  'Montesquieu  wil- 
dly observes,  that  by  building  professed  madhouses, 
flten  tacUy  insinuate  that  all  who  are  out  of  their 
senses  are  lo  be  found  only  in  those  places.*— Warton. 
*  It  is  as  rational  to  live  in  eaves  tilt  our  own  hands 
have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  ar- 
chitecture which  our  understandings  will  not  supply.' 
— JouKSON.  *  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first 
served  to  cany  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  construe- 
tion  qfu|»el  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew 
wiUi^^^to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  Improve- 
uense.  — Eobsrtsom. 


ARCHITECT,  BUILDEB. 

Jlrekitect^  (torn  arekiteeturey  in  Latin  arekitectuSj 
from  xrMteclura.  Greek  iftvtrcKrovfK^,  compounded 
of  ipyi^  the  chief,  and  nxvh  art  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies the  chief  of  contrivers ;  builder^  (torn  the  verb 
to  buiU,  denotes  the  person  concerned  In  buildings, 
who  causes  the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his 
money  or  his  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist  employed  only  to  form  the 
plans  for  large  buildings;  '  Borne  will  bear  witness 
that  the  English  artists  are  as  superiour  in  talents  as 
thev  are  in  numbers  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I 
reserve  the  mention  of  her  architects  as  a  separate 
elass.* — CtTMBcaLAiiD.  A  builder  is  a  simple  trades- 
man, or  even  workman,  who  builds  common  dwelling- 
boases;  *  With  his  ready  money,  the  builder^  maaon, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  marly?t  of 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood  who  Inconsiderately 
employ  them.*— Stkklb. 

EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRICK. 

Edifiecj  In  Latin  adifieium,  from  adifieo  or  mdes  and 
facioy  to  make  a  house,  signifies  properly  tlie  house 
made ;  structure^  from  the  Latin  structura  and  struo 
In  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the  thing 
nised;  fdbricky  from  the  Latin  faJnico^  signifies  the 
^etbricating  or  the  thing  fabricated. 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  Is  always  ipplled  to  a 
building ;  structure  and  fabrick  are  either  employed 
as  abstract  actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions : 
in  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  objects  be- 
•ideabuUdingB ;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of  raising 
or  setting  op  together;  fabrick  to  that  of  framing  or 


As  the  edOlee  beapeaks  the  thing  Itself,  it  leqoiras  no 
■HMtlfication,  since  It  conveys  of  Itself  the  idea  of 
•onfetbing  superiour;  *The  levellers  only  pervert  the 
Dtttlral  order  of  things;  they  load  the  edifice  of  so- 
ciety, by  setting  up  In  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  the 
strwetKrsKqulrestobeontheground.^—BuRKK.  The 
word  etrueture  must  alwaya  be  quallBed;  It  is  em- 
irtoyed  only  to  designate  the  mode  of  acnon ;  '  In  the 
whole  Hmetyre  and  constitution  of  things,  God  hath 
•liown  litmsalf  to  be  fitvonrable  to  virtue,  and  inlmltal 
»  vice  and  goilt.'— Blaie.  The  fabriek  is  Itself  a 
■Mdee  of  epithet;  it  designates  the  ob}ect  as  something 
moivwl  by  tlw  power  of  ait  or  by  design  • 

By  destiny  eompeO'd,  and  In  deMlr, 
The  Grecka  grew  weary  of  the  ledtow  war, 
And,  17  Blioerva*s  aid,  a /aAnek  reared. 


The  edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have 
in  all  ages  been  lield  sacred :  U  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
eiructure:  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  \uat  fabriek 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  Infinite  power  of  its  Divine  Aotlior. 
Wiien  employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
structure  is  hniited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such  as 
consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabrick  is  extended  to 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance  is  requisite; 
hence  we  may  speak  of  the  structure  of  vessds,  and 
the  fabrick  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like. 

CORNER,  ANGLE. 

Osmer  answers  to  the  French  com,  and  Greek  y»yla, 

which  signifies  either  a  comer  or  a  bidden  place ;  an- 

flcy  in  Latin  angulus^  eomea  in  all  probability  ftom 
yicalv  tlie  elbow. 

The  vulgar  use  of  comer  In  the  ordinary  coneemt 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  angle  In  the  science 
of  mathematlcks,  is  not  the  only  distinction  between 
these  terms. 

C&mer  properly  Implies  the  outer  extreme  point  of 
any  solid  body ;  angle^  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  ex- 
tremity produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  right  line& 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  comer  and 
a'ngle  may  be  both  employed;  but  In  regard  to  simple 
right  lines,  the  word  angle  only  is  applicable:  in  the 
former  case  a  comer  ia  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  body  whether  Inwardly  or  out- 
wardly; but  an  angle  Is  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
two  bodies:  one  house  has  many  comers;  two  houses 
or  two  walls,  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  angle; 
*  Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds  with  many  sides  and 
anglesj  that  their  lusue  may  appear  many  ways.'— 

DlRHAM. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle  bv  the  di- 
rection that  Is  taken  in  going  either  by  land  or  sea, 
because  such  a  course  Is  equivalent  to  a  right  line ;  in 
that  case  the  word  comer  could  not  be  substituted: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  comer  is  often  used  for  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term ;  '  Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fiuer 
for  a  comer  than  for  a  full  light'— Fow. 

PILLAR,  COLUMN. 

Pillar^  in  French  pilier.  In  all  probability  comes 
from  piU,  signifying  any  thing  piled  up  In  an  artificial 
manner.  Column^  in  Latin  columnar  comes  ftom  colw 
men  a  prop  or  support.  In  their  original  meaniug, 
therefore,  it  Is  obvious  that  these  words  differ  essen- 
tially, although  in  their  present  use  they  refer  to  the 
same  object.  The  pillar  mo9tiy  serves  as  a  column  or 
support,  and  the  coinmn  is  always  a  pillar ;  but  some- 
times a  pillar  does  not  serve  as  a  prop,  and  then  it  is 
called  by  Its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  prop,  then  it  is  more  properly  denominaled  a 
column  ; 

Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column^  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculplur'd  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.— Asxirsiss. 
Hence  the  monument  is  a  pillar,  and  not  a  eolaaiii; 
but  the  pillars  on  which  tlie  rooft  of  churches  are 
made  to  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  be  teimed  oe- 
teams.    PiUar  ia  more  firequently  employed  in  a  mofil 
appUcation  than  calumny  and  in  that  case  it  alwaya  iai> 
plies  a  prop;  *  Withdraw  religion,  and  you  ahake  all 
the  pillvo  of  morality.'--BLAiR.    OoivemmeBt  la  IA* 
piUor  on  which  all  eodal  order  rsila. 

LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS* 

A'IodW»r,oraplai6e  lo  {04^  or  dwell  in,  compm 

haadd  stngfe  roonw,  or  many  rooaoa,  or  in  ftct  anj 


inVaimiO    oaRB||,av     B-«#«#pa#^     «^S      aAS«»«a^      av^^^Bvavy     w»     -— '     ^~^^  ^ 

place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose;  amoH 
menu  respect  only  suits  of  rooms:  opaHmontSy  there 
fore,  are.  In  the  strict  sense,  lodgings ;  but  all  Mging9 


are  not  apartments:  on  the  other  hand,  the  wordf 
lodgings  H  mostly  used  for  rooms  that  are  let  out  ta 
hlie,  or  that  serve  a  temporaiy  purp<« ;  hot  the  word 
martments  may  be  applied  te  the  suUa  of  rooma  In 
uytavkoBw;  boneetlMWOrtMf^ivl 
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Me  ground  mtricted  in  Iti  uw,  nd  apartwunUaa  the 
other :  aJI  apartwunU  to  let  out  for  hire  are  loifingt ; 
bat  afarimenU  not  to  let  out  for  hire  are  not  loaging$. 


MONUMENT,  MEMOKIAL,  REMEMBKANCER. 

Mtnument^  In  Latin  tMnumentitM  or  iii««tiiicii(itM, 
from  moneo  to  advise  or  remind,  sigiiiflea  that  wiiicli 
puis  us  in  mind  of  something:  memortai,  from  memorir, 
signifies  the  thing  that  helps  iJie  memory ;  and  rMnem- 
ftrancsr,  from  remgwtber  (v.  Memory)  ^  the  thing  that 
cauBOi  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these  terms  have,  in 
their  original  derivation,  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion, and  differ  only  in  their  collateral  accepiailons : 


t  is  applied  to  that  which  is  purposely  set  up 
to  keep  a  thing  in  mind ;  memorial*  and  remembraHcert 
mn  any  things  which  are  caicuialed  to  call  a  thing  to 
mind .  a  monmikent  Is  used  to  preserve  a  publlclc  object 
of  notice  from  being  forgotten ;  a  memorial  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind:  the  wionument  is  com- 
monly underatood  to  be  a  species  of  building;  as  a 
tomb  which  preserves  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  memory  of  some  publick 
event :  the  memorial  always  oonalBts  of  something 
which  was  the  property,  or  in  the  possession,  of  an- 
other; as  his  picture,  his  handwriting,  his  hair,  and 
the  like.  The  Monument  at  London  was  bnilt  to  com» 
memorate  the  dreadAil  fins  of  the  city  in  the  year  1660: 
IHends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  hsppy  to  have  some 
token  of  each  other's  regard,  which  they  likewise  Iceep 
ts  a  memorial  of  their  former  intercourse. 

The  monumeiUf  in  its  proper  sense,  is  always  made 
of  wood  or  stone  for  some  spedfick  purpose ;  i^ut,  in 
the  Improper  sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a  smsk- 
ment  wtien  it  serves  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
publick  of  anv  circumstance :  thus,  the  pyramids  are 
msmtsisiiCs  of  antiquity;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
mre  more  lasting  monument*  than  either  brass  or  mar- 
Me;  *  If  (in  the  Isle  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of  papal 
mipefstition  Is  obliterated,  the  monument*  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  eflaced.'— Joiimson. 

MoMtorial*  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  such  as  remind  us  naturally  of  tiie  object 
to  which  they  have  belonged ;  this  object  is  generally 
some  person,  but  it  may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing, 
If  it  be  of  a  personal  nature:  our  Saviour  instituin) 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of 
his  death ;  *  Any  mesisrto^  of  your  good-nature  and 
IHendship  Is  most  welcome  to  me.*— Pops. 

A  memorial  respects  some  object  external  of  our- 
Mlves ;  the  remombraneer  Is  said  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  particular  duty ;  a  man 
leaves  si«ai«ria{ff  of  himself  to  whomsoever  he  leaves 
his  property;  but  the  remembranoor  is  that  which  we 
acquire  for  ourselves:  the  mewMrial  carries  us  back  to 
•nother ;  the  romembrtMcer  brings  us  back  to  ourselves : 
the  flisaisrisi  revives  in  our  minds  what  we  owe  to 
•aotber;  the  rssi«8i^«i««r  puts  us  in  mind  of  what 
we  owe  to  oarsdves;  it  is  that  which  recalls  us  to  a 
Mose  of  our  duty:  a  gift  is  the  best  mewurial  we  can 
five  of  ounelves  to  another :  a  sermon  is  often  a  good 
romombrancer  of  the  duties  which  we  have  neglected 
lo  perft>rm ;  *  When  God  is  forgotten,  bis  Jui' 
ara  bis  rsmmiroiieers.*— Cowna. 


All  1 


GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

terras  denote  the  place  where  bodies  ^ 
Orees,  from  the  German ^sAsm  to  dig,  hu 
to  the  holk>w  made  in  the  earth;  tomb^ 
ttom  t*mulno  and  tumto  to  swell,  has  a  reference  to  the 
rWng  that  is  made  above  It;  oofulekroj  ftom  oepelio 
to  burv,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. From  this  ezplanatton  it  is  evident,  that  these 
tenna  have  aceitain  propriety  of  applicatk>n;  *  to  sink 
Into  the  /naes*  is  an  expiesslon  thaicarrtei  the  thoughts 
where  the  body  must  rest  in  death ; 

The  path  of  gkvy  leads  but  to  the^raof.— Osat.- 
To  taacrlbe  on  the  tombt  or  to  encircle  the  tomb  with 
floweri,  carries  our  thongbis  lo  the  extarnal  of  that 
place  in  which  the  body  is  Interred; 
Nor  you,  ye  proud,  Impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  nieai*ry  o*er  their  toaite  no  trophlea  raise.— Gray. 
To  later  In  a  samXdbrs,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  eemulekn, 
•lariMli  1H of  a  plaoeln  wlildi  lM)dtai  M d^oSflil 


( The  Lay  Itself  la  etiber  lost  or  barlea,  pettaf«  to 
ever,  in  one  of  Uiose  eemulckre*  of  MSS.  wliich  bv 
courtesy  are  called  libraries.'— Trawurrr 


TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 

Adomy  In  Latin  aAomo^  Is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  ad  and  omo^  In  Greek  Stpalu  to  make 
beautiful,  signifying  lo  dispose  for  the  purpose  of  oma 
ment ;  decorate,  in  Latin  deeoratue,  participle  of  decora, 
from  deeonu  becoming,  signifies  to  make  becoming, 
embelliek,  in  French  embellir.  is  compounded  of  V» 
intensive  svllable  sai  or  in  and  bellir  or  bel^  in  Latin 
bellu*  handsome,  signifying  to  make  handsome. 

One  adorn*  by  giving  the  best  external  appeaxmoee 
to  a  thing : 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  tlie  vines  adom. 

Drtiiui. 
One  decorate*  by  annexing  soraethhig  to  improve  hs 
appearance;  *  A  few  years  afterward  (1751),  by  the 
deatli  of  his  father,  Lord  Lyulelon  inherited  a  banmet's 
title,  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhapa  he  did 
not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adom  by  a  bouse  of 
great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration 
of  his  park.'— JoHHsoN.  One  embellieke*  by  givii^  a 
finishing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well  executed;  'I 
shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
jector, concerning  a  new  office  which  lie  thinks  may 
very  much  contribute  to  the embelliskment  (MClhe  city.' 
— Adoison.  Females  sdffm  their  persons  bvlhelftKHCc 
and  disposal  of  their  dress:  a  henddreas  i^toeorated 
with  flowers,  or  a  room  w^lth  paintings :  fine  writing  is 
embellished  by  suitable  flourii<hcs. 

J3dom  and  embellish  are  figuratively  employed ;  do- 
cerate  only  in  the  proper  sense.    The  mind  la  odor     ' 
by  particular  virUies  which  are  implantiHl  in  it;  a  i 
raiive  is  embellished  by  the  introduction  of  aotne  stiik- 
ing  incidenis. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oblong,  in  Latin  oblonnt^  from  the  Intensive  syDa. 
ble  ob,  signifies  very  long,1onger  than  it  is  broad ;  oral 
from  tlie  Latin  ovum  an  efg,  signifies  ^y-shancd. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of'  the  oblong  :  what  is^mI  it 
oblong;  but  what  is  oblenrio  not  always  oooL  Ob- 
long  IB  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  tiiat  Is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  an  oblong;  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  whlcb  are  dklia- 
giiished  from  the  circle :  tables  are  oflener  oblomg  tbaa 
oral;  garden  beds  are  aa  frequently  ovml  aa  they  aie 
oblong. 


.  GLOBE,  BALL. 

Globtf  in  Latin  gtobn*,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  yi$Xo^s  a  hillock  of  earth :  ball^  In  Teutonkk 
ball,  is  doubtless  connected  witii  the  words  bowl,  bow, 
bend^  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which  Is  turned  or 
rounded. 


Olobo  is  to  »att  as  the  species  to  the  genua: 
^  a  *«U,^but  every  *a«  is  not  a  gl*be.    The  gUb^^ott 


:  %gUbe 


not  la  its  strict  sense  require  icTbe  of  an  equal  mn- 
dlgr  in  all  its  parts;  fc  is  properly  an  irregulariy  inad 
body ;  '  It  is  said  by  modem  philosopbers,  that  not  ooiy 
the  great  globes  of  manor  are  thinly  scattered  thfOiKh 
the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so  poroos,  that 
if  all  matter  were  compressed  to  perfect  solidity,  it 
mitht  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.*— Jouhsov. 
A  ball  on  the  other  hand  is  generally  any  round  body, 
but  particulariy  one  tiiat  Is  entirely  regularly  round; 
die  earth  itself  is  therefore  properly  ifenomlnaiBd  a 
globe^  tnm  Its  unequal  rotundity ;  and  for  ibe  saaie 
reason  Uie  nechanteal  body  which  is  made  to  rene- 
sent  the  earth  Is  also  denominated  a  globo :  but  la  the 
higher  style  of  writing  Uie  eartii  Is  fieaaoiUy  deoo 
minated  a  ball,  and  in  fkmiliar  disoooiae  every  solid 
body  which  assumca  a  circular  form  is  eaUikd  a  Ml ; 

What  though  la  solemn  silenoe  all 
Move  roQBd  the  dark  terraqueous  boU, 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  r^ce, 
And  atler  forth  a  gioilous  Toica.- 
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TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

Emit,  from  the  Latin  enuOOy  expreasea  properly  the 
act  of  sending  out .  tzkale^  from  kaUtvLB  tbe  breath, 
and  evaporate,  from  vapcr  vapour  or  steam,  are  both 
modes  of  emiltinf. 

Emit  IB  used  to  ezpresi  a  more  positive  effort  to  send 
out ;  eziUU  and  evaporate  designate  the  natural  and 
proffreasive  proceas  of  tilings:  volcanoes  emit  fire  and 
flames; 

Full  In  tne  biasing  sun  great  Hector  shin*d 

Like  Mars  commisslon'd  to  confound  mankind; 

His  noddinc  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray. 

His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray.— Pon. 
The  earth  exhalee  the  damps,  or  flowers  exhaU  per- 
Airoes; 

Here  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 

CoDvey'd  that  IVeshness  the  cool  seas  exkaU. 

Popa. 
Liquids  evMorate;   *  After  allowing  the  first  Aimes 
and  heat  or  their  seal  to  evaporate,  she  (Elizabeth) 
called  Into  her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each 
bouse.*— RoBBaTsoir. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition ;  things  ex- 
hate  or  evaporate  by  an  extemal  action  upon  them : 
they  exhale  that  which  Is  foreign  to  them ;  they  eva- 
porate that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance. 

The  pole-cat  is  reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from 
itself  when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  itself:  bogs  and  fens  exhtUe  their  moisture 
vrheq  acted  nponbythe  heat:  water  evaporates  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of  ebullition. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 
The  eruption,  from  e  and  rumpo,  signifies  the  break- 
ing forth,  that  is,  the  coming  Into  view  by  a  sudden 
bursting;  ezplosiont  from  ex  and  plaudo,  signifies 
bursting  out  with  a  noise:  hence  of  flames  there  will 
be  properly  an  eruption,  but  of  gunpowder  an  explo- 
sion ;  volcanoes  have  tlieir  eruptions  at  certain  inter- 
vals, which  are  sometimes  attended  with  explosions  :■ 
on  this  account  the  term  eruption  is  applied  to  the 
human  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  the  etBxn  of 
humour,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
any  indications  of  humour  in  the  mind ;  the  term  ex- 
plosion  is  also  applied  to  the  agitations  of  the  mind 
which  burst  ont;  '  Sin  may  truly  reign  where  it  does 
not  actually  ra^s  and  pour  itself  forth  in  continual 
rpvpcioiw.*— South.  *  A  burst  of  fury,  an  exclama- 
tion seconded  by  a  blow,  Is  the  first  natural  explosion 
of  a  soul  so  stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth's.*— Cum- 
BBELxan. 

BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 
Breath  and  Ireak  are  botli  derived  from  the  same 
verb  hrtak  (v.  To  break),  to  denote  what  arises  from 
being  broken,  In  the  figurative  sense  of  the  verb  itself; 
gap,  from  the  English  gape,  signifies  the  thing  that 
gapes  or  stands  open ;  ekasm,  in  Greek  xdcyM  flrom 

Sa/vw,  and  the  Hebrew  fy\^  to  be  open,  signifies  the 
ling  that  has  opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  Is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.  A  kreaek 
and  a  gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal 
which  destroys  the  connexion ;  a  break  and  a  duum 
may  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which  would  form 
a  connexiott.    A  breath  In  a  wall  la  made  by  means  of 


A  mighty  breath  Is  made ;  the  rooms  concealM 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  Is  reveal'd.— Drtdbs. 

Ctaps  in  fences  are  commonly  the  efllfcctB  of  some  vlo- 

tent  eflbrt  to  pass  through  ; 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

Drtdsn. 

A  break  le  made  in  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off  In 
the  middle  of  a  line;  *  Considering  probably,  how  much 
Homer  had  been  disfigured  by  the  arbitrary^compiien 
of  bisworka.  Virgil,  by  bis  will,  obliged  Tncea  and 
Varlusto  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  nil  up  the  breaks 
be  had  left  In  his  poem.'— Walsh.  A  chasm  Is  left  In 
wiMog  wbea  any  words  In  tbesenieoee  an  omitted; 


^  The  whole  chaim  In  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  bi 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures.*— Addison. 

A  brtmcK  and  a  chasm  always  Imply  a  larger  open- 
ing than  a  break  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  m  a 
knife ;  a  breath  is  always  made  In  the  walls  of  a  build, 
ing  or  fortification :  the  clouds  sometimes  separate  so 
as  to  leave  small  breaks ;  the  ground  is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frlghtfkil  chasms 

Breath  and  chasm  are  used  morally ;  break  and  gap 
seldom  otherwise  Uian  in  application  to  natural  ob- 
jects. Trifling  circumstances  occasion  wide  breaehea 
in  families; 

When  breath  of  faith  Join'd  hearts  does  disengage, 
The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wildest  rage.— Laa. 

The  death  of  relatives  often  produces  a  sad  chasm  In  ' 

the  enjoy  menu  of  individuals; 
Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  ease, 
No  action  leave  to  bnsy  chronicles; 
Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes.— Drtdiit. 


TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

Break,  In  Saxon  breeant  Danish  and  Low  German 
^0ii:ea,  High  German  brechen,  Latin  frango,  Greeic 
^PVyv^l^h  fifinX'^t  Chaldee  p*>d  to  separate;  rask 
comes  fVom  the  same  source  as  break ;  it  is  properly 
the  root  of  this  word,  and  an  onomatopeia,  conveying 
a  sound  correspondent  with  what  is  made  by  breaking; 
rak  In  Swedish,  and  raeco  in  Icelandlsh,  signifies  a 
breaking  of  Uie  ice ;  rend  Is  In  Saxon  krendan,  hred- 
daa.  Low  German  ritan.  High  German  rnsjca  to  qriit, 
Greek  (t/jcots,  Hebrew  J^^  to  break  In  pieces ;  (sor,  in 
Saxon  taeran,  Low  German  tiren.  High  Cterman  xsr- 
ren,  is  an  Intensive  verb  from  Ziehen  to  pull,  Greek 
rMlktf,  Tctpte  to  bruise,  Hebrew  *i)fi  to  split,  dividej  or 
cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  tbe  com 
mon  characteristick  of  these  terms. 

Break  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  spedflek :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  torn  is  broken,  but  not«ie«  versi. 
Break  has  however  a  speciflck  meaning,  in  which  it  Is 
comparable  with  tlie  others.  Breaking  requires  less 
violence  than  either  of  the  others:  brittle  things  may 
be  broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  be 
racked  without  intentional  vtolenceof  an  extraordinary 
kind.  Glass  Is  quickly  broken;  a  table  Is  raeksd.  , 
Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or  racked;  hut  every 
thing  of  a  soft  texture  and  composition  may  be  reni 
or  torn. 

Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of  a  blow ;  racking 
by  that  of  a  violentconcussion ;  but  rending  and  teor- 
ing  are  the  con8equen<»s  of  a  pulL  Any  thing  of 
wood  or  stonq  is  broken;  any  thing  of  a  complicated 
structure,  with  hinges  and  Joints,  Is  ratked;  ctoth  is 
rentj  paper  Is  torn.  Rend  is  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design ;  a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  Is 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  is  wanted  to 
be  divided ;  but  when  it  is  tarn  H  is  injured.  These 
terms  are  similarly  distinguished  In  tbeir  figurative 
application ; 

Butoutaflli9ction! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break, 

SHAUPajOlK* 

ng  has  this  secret  struggled  in  my  breast ; 
ong  has  it  racked  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom. 

Shitb. 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause, 
And  neaven  can  hear  no  other  name  but  younk 

Detpbr. 
She  sigh*d,  she  sobb*d,  and,  furious  with  despair, 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  ber  hair. 

Dkvbbb; 
Who  would  not  Meed  with  transport  fbr  bis  conntrf 
Tsar  eveiy  lender  paaion  flrom  bis  heart  1 

TaoMsov. 

TO  BREAK,  BRUISE^  SaUEKE,  POUND^     ^ 

Breaky9.  TV  break,  rack;  brwoy  In  Freneb  briser 
Saxon  brfssd,  not  Inprobabljr  fh>m  the  same  source  at 
disss:  tffiiMM^Saioo  ewr«w,  Low  Gennan  f«MCMm 


Long 
ftong 
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ENGLISH  SYWONYMEB. 


^  Bwedlih  puuot  Ladn  qxmtio  to  thake,  or  pio* 
,  duM  a  eoncuMion ;  pounds  lii  Sazoii  pitman,  is  lyofhn  • 
probably  derived  by  a  cbange  of  letters  froio  t|w  Latin 
tmade  to  broiie ;  eruMJk,  in  Freaeh  wnuer,  I*  nioat  pro- 
bably only  B  variaUoo  of  ttae  word  aqvttt^  like  eroMk^ 
orafiMwA. 

Brtak  always  Implies  the  separatioa  of  the  oompo- 
teot  parts  of  a  body;  brmit*  denotes  simply  tbe  de- 
«royinf  tbe  contiouity  of  the  parts.  Hard,  brittle 
<ubstaiwes,  as  glass,  are  hroktn ; 

Dash  my  devoted  barbf  ye  surges,  hrgtJt  It ! 
f  ■    *T  Is  for  Biy  ruin  tbat  the  tempest  ri8(!S.-<RowB. 
BofI,  polpy  substaooes,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  brmitei: 
Yet  laboring  well  bis  little  spot  of  ground, 
Borne  scatCrIng  potherbs  liere  and  there  lie  fimad ; 
Whieh,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
And,  frmu'd  with  verrain,  were  Us  daily  fare. 

DayDBX. 
The  operation  of  kmUing  is  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  pressure ;  that  of  9qrueving  by 
compression  oni v.   Metals,  particularly  lead  and  sil  ver, 
may  be  ^ruuei;  fruits  may  be  either  bruised  or 
Bfmatud.    In  this  latter  sense  hruite  applies  to  the 
banter  substances,  or  Indicates  a  violent  compression ; 
sfiiMts  is  used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  com- 
pression.   The  kernels  of  nuts  are  hrvastdi  oranges 
or  apples  are  aqwtntd; 
He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  found, 
To  reap  the  produce  of  hit  labour'd  ground, 
And  gputu  tbe  eomba  with  golden  iSjuor  crown*d. 

Dbtash. 
To  fnuid  is  properly  lo  krmiM  In  a  mortar  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation  of  pans ; 
And  where  tbe  raflan  on  tbe  columns  meet. 
We  puab  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet : 
Down  goes  the  top  al  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  plscqacal  torn,  or  ptwUed  failo  death. 

Dktdbn. 
To  emsA  la  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  aJl 
opemtiona,  which  noMNints  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all 
tbe  pnria  of  a  body;  ' Such  were  the  suflerinp  of  our 
Lord,  so  great  and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in  any 
I  able  lo  undergo.    That  weight  under  which  he 


ciouchcd,  would  cnw*  us.'— Tillutsor. 

What  la  kf^km  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  Is 
knitted  or  «f  Hsezsd  may  be  restored  to  lu  former  tone 
nnd  consletenry ;  what  Is  pounded  is  onlv  reduced  to 
amalier  narta  for  convenience ;  but  what  is  cnijA«d  Is 
ilestroyed.    When  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over 


any  body  tbat  yields  to  Its  weight,  It  enuk«»  It  to 
powder;  thus  in  the  flcuratlve  sense  this  term  marks 
n  total  annihllBtkm:  if  a  conspiracy  be  not  enuAed  in 
Ibe  bud,  It  will  prove  foUl  lo  the  power  which  baa  suf 
teed  U  to  grow; 

To  pnuk  rebellion  every  way  Is  Just.— Darct. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 
BreaJk,  o.  7b  Arsdfc,  r»ek  ;  bmrat^  in  Baxon  ^sorstan, 
kwwtm,  bfrslm.  Low  German  hmHen^  ImsttUj  High 
German  itrttm.  Old  German  ftrex <en,  Swedish  brfsta^ 
Is  btttavarlattonof  6fwaifc;  ersdk  la  In  Baxon  Moreian, 
French  craectisr.  High  German  ArscAm,  Low  German 
JfcrofeM,  Danish  krakiu,  Greek  Kpixuvt  which  are  In  all 
probabilitv  Vut  variations  of  breakj,  &c ;  $plU,  in 
Dutch  tpht,  Danish  splitter^  Low  German  apUeUn^ 
High  German  spoJKm,  Old  German  tailttn^  Swedish 
splita,  which  are  ail  connected  with  the  German  pUt- 
uu  to  her»ti  fh>m  the  Greek  awa^wm/tM  to  tear  or 
tpUti  end  the  HebrewpMok  to  separate,  paUet  or  paittf 
10  cut  In  pieces. 

Br$dt  deootea  n  fnaolble  aapamllon  of  the  oouti- 
tuent  puis  of  a  body.  Burtt  ami  ersek  are  onoma- 
loptfas  or  imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  in 
hwatimg  end  a/raeUag.  Splitting  Is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  Ukes  place  In  some  bodies  In  a  similar 
manner  without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Breaking  is  t*nerally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence :  every  thing  that  Is  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  dlaUnctlon  be  brakan  ; 

Ambitious  thence  the  manly  river  ftreaJfct, 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mdtowed  treasures  of  the  sky, 
vflada  In  prognaiive  mi^eity  nkMig.— Tb«imor. 


BurathtM  nrlacs  most^f  from  an  extreme  tenrioB:  kel 
tow  bodies,  when  over- filled,  buret; 

Off,  traitors!  OfP.  or  my  distracted  soni 
Will  buret  indignant  from  this  Jail  of  natnre. 

Thomsoil 
Oracking  Is  caused  by  the  applleaiion  of  excessive 
beat,  or  tlie  defective  texture  of  the  wibstancf :  glasa 
cracka  ;  the  earth  cracke;  leather  crac4:«  ; 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round. 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  lb*  unequal  ground ; 
Lest  crack' d  with  summer  beati  the  flooring  flies. 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  aris» 

DftTDSK. 

JSpliUing  may  arise  from  a  eomUnalioo  of  externsi 

and  Imeraal  causes:  wood  In  particular  is  liable  lo 

eplit;    ' 

Is  *t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  tad. 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  ttie  sea  1 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  epUte  on  the  rock. 
Which  Industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 
SBAxarKAan. 

A  thing  may  be  brakan  In  any  shape,  form,  and  degree. 

bureting  leaves  a  wide  gap;  cracking  and  epUtting 

leave  a  long  aperture ;  the  latter  of  which  i 

wider  than  that  of  the  former. 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 
Rapture,  from  rampe  to  break  or  bors^  and/rcefm 
or  fraetien,  from  /range  to  break,  denote  diflerem 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  objects  to  which 
the  action  is  applied.  BoA  aubetances  may  sofler  a 
rupture f  as  tlie  nipture of  a  blood-vessel:  hard  sub- 
stances a  fracture  i  as  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  Re^ 
tare  nai  fraction,  tliough  not  fracture^  are  UMd  in  an 
Improper  appllcatton ;  as  the  rupture  of  a  treaty,  or  the 
fraction  of  a  unit  into  parts;  'To  be  an  enemy,  and 
once  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it  not  Imbiacr  the 
raptMTt  7'— SoDTB. 

And  o*er  the  hlgh-piPd  hills  o{  fractured  earth, 
Wide  dash*d  the  waveB.~TBOJiaoR.   . 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLBL 
fragile  and  frail,  in  French  /Vif fa,  both  come  from  tbt 
Latin /raft/i«,  signifying  breakable;  but  the  former  it 
used  In  the  pioper  sense  only,  and  the  latter  more  gene- 
rally in  the  improper  sense:  man,  corporeally  coim^ 
dered,  is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  U  composed  of 
fragile  materials;  mentally  considered,  he  Is  a  frad 
creature,  for  lie  is  liable  to  every  sort  of  fraiUff 
What  joys,  alas!  could  this /rati  being  give. 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live.— DnTSsa. 
Brittle  comes  from  the  Saxon  brittan  to  break,  and 
by  the  termination  le  or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  la,  properly  breakable ;  but  It  conveys  a 
stronger  idea  of  this  qualitu  than  fragile :  the  Utter 
applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the  eflfecis  of  time; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violeMr : 
in  this  sense  all  the  works  of  men  arefragile^  and  in 
foct  all  sublunary  things;  '  .An  appearance  of  delicaey, 

Snd  even  offragtUtf,  is  almost  essential  lo  beauty.'— 
lURKX.    But  glass,  stone,  and  ke  are  peculiarly  de- 


termed  brittle}  'The  brittle  chain  of  thb  wortal*« 
friendships  is  as  eflbaually  broken  when  one  is  **obll* 
tus  meorum,'*  as  when  one  is  **  obUvlecendUBCt  lU^**' 
— Cnorr. 

SAP,  UNDERlflNB. 
Sap  signifies  the  Juice  which  sprini^  IKmd  the  root 
of  a  tree ;  hence  to  aap  signifies  to  come  at  the  root  of 
any  thing  by  digging :  to  undermine  slgnMes  to  farm  a 
mine  under  the  ground,  or  under  whatever  is  upon  tbe 
ground :  we  may  aap,  therefore,  without  tnuUnrnMuvf 
and  imd«Hnfn«  without  sapping:  we  may  aap  tbe 
foundation  of  a  house  without  making  any  mine  an- 
derneatli;  and  In  fortifications  we  mav  va^narss 
either  a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  striking 
immediaMiy  at  the  foundation :  hence,  In  the  moral 
appiicatlon,  to«9  is  nnon  dliea  wd  decisive  nedi 


ENGUSH  SYNONTMSS. 
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•T  ^kmvetlon ;  uniermhu  fa  a  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
liartlal,  acUon.    Infidelity  »ttpi  the  morals  or  a  nation ; 
With  morning  drama, 
A  filthy  custom  which  lie  caught  flrom  tliee, 
Clean  rnnn  his  former  practice,  now  he  taps 
His  youthful  Tigour.->€oMBKaukNJ>. 
Courtlera  undermhu  one  another's  interests  at  court; 
*  To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  supplanler  and  under- 
mimtr  of  the  peace  of  flunilies.'— Soutb. 


TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE,  EXTERMINATE. 
To  tradieaUy  (Vom  raiiz  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by  the 
root ;  txivrpatey  ttom  <z  and  ttirpM  the  stem,  is  to  get 
out  the  stock,  to  destroy  It  thoroughly.  In  the  natural 
•ense  we  may  cradieaU  noxious  weeds  whenever  we 
pull  them  from  the  ground ;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  disseminate  their 
seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words  are  seldomer 
used  in  the  physical  than  in  the  moral  sense ;  where 
the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abuses, 
evils :  and  the  latter  to  whatever  is  united  or  supposed 
to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family,  and  is  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  Youth  is  the  season  when  vicious 
habits  may  be  thoroughly  eradicattd;  'It  must  be 
every  man's  care  to  begin  by  eradicating  those  corrup- 
tions which,  at  different  times,  have  tempted  him  to 
violate  conscience.*— BiiAiE.  By  the  universal  deluge 
tlie  whole  human  race  was  extirpated^  with  the  ezcep- 
Uoo  of  Noah  and  his  family ; 

Go  ihoo,  inglorious,  ftom  th*  embattled  plain ; 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  tlie  main : 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ. 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpaU  Troy.— Pon. 
Exterminate,  In  Latin  exterminatnsj  participle  of 
eiterminoy  from  ex  or  extra,  and  terminue,  signifies  lo 
ezpel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life))  tliat  is,  out  of  exist- 
ence.   It  is  uied  only  In  regard  to  such  tliini^  as  have 
life,  and  deslsnates  a  violent  and  immediate  action ; 
extirpate^  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progres- 
sive action:  the  former  may  be  said  of  individuals, 
but  the  latter  Is  employed  in  the  collective  sense  only. 
Plamie,  pestilence,  nimine,  extirpate :  the  sword  exter- 
minates; 'So  violent  and  black  were  Hainan's  pas- 
sions, that  he  resolved  to  exterminaU  the  whole  natlou 
to  which  Mordecal  belonged.'— Blair. 

fO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 
Dtfaee,  di^/lfure,  and  deform  signify  literally  to 
•poll  the  face,  fignre,  and /orm. 

Deface  expresses  more  than  either  deform  or  die- 
Jifvre.  To  deface  is  an  act  of  destruction  ;  it  is  the 
actual  destruction  of  tliat  which  has  before  existed:  to 
disfigure  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  erroneous 
execution,  which  takes  away  the  figure :  to  deform 
la  altogether  an  imperfect  execution,  which  renders  the 
farm  what  it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by 
design  ;  it  is  disfigured  either  by  design  or  accident ; 
it  Is  deform^  either  by  an  erroiir  or  by  the  nature  of  tlie 
thing. 

Pnsons  only  deface j  persons  or  things  disfigure; 
things  are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external  surface  of 
•rhich  may  be  injured  or  destroyed ; 
Tet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky)t 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  defiice.— DaTDiii. 
That  may  be  di^gured  or  deformed,  the  figure  or  form 
of  which  is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  Imperfect . 
•  It  Is  but  too  obvious  thaterrours  are  committed  in  this 
part  of  religion  (devotion).     These  frequently  dis- 
figure its  appearance  before  the  worid,  and  subject  it 
to  unjust  reproach.*— Blair. 
A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magick  art 
With  barking  dogs  deformed  her  netlier  part 

Drtsbh. 
A  flae  painting  or  piece  of  writing  Is  drfaeed  which  Is 
torn  or  besmeared  with  dirt:  a  fine  building  Is  Hs- 
Jlgmrtd  by  any  want  of  symmetry  in  its  parts:  a  buUd- 
Mifd^anwdttiatiaiiMaecQMiaiytairilfonB.   A 


statue  may  be  defaced,  di^gured,  and  deformed:  It  is 
ditfaced  when  any  violence  is  done  to  tlie  face  or  any 
outward  part  of  the  budy  ;  it  is  disfigured  by  tlie  kiss 
of  a  limb ;  it  is  defgrmed  if  made  contrary  to  the  per 
feet  form  of  a  person  or  tiling  to  be  represented. 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced  or  diefigiued, 
but  sekioni  deformed ;  animate  objects  are  eiUier  dts> 
figured  or  deformed,  but  not  defaced.  A  person  may 
disfigure  hiuiself  by  his  dress;  he  is  deformed  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 
Bane,  la  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name  of  a  poisonous 

gant ;  pesi,  in  French  pesU,  Latin  pestis  a  plague, 
nm  pastum,  participle  of  pasco  to  feed  upon  or  con* 
sume ;  ruin,  in  French  nine,  Latin  mtna,  from  ruo 
to  rush,  signifies  the  falling  into  a  rvia,  or  the  cause 
of  mm. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  signification 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  world  ;  namely.' 
poison,  plague,  and  destruction.     Bant  Is  said  or 
things  only ;  pest  of  persons  only :  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  Is  the  bane ;  whoever  Is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  Is  a  nest:  luxury  is  the  bane  of 
civil  society ;  gaming  is  the  bane  of  all  youth ;  syco- 
phants are  the  pests  of  society ; 
First  dire  Chimera's  conquest  was  eqloined  \ 
TlM  pest  he  slaughter'd  (for  he  read  the  skies), 
And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies.— PoPi. 
Be  this,  O  mother !  your  religious  care ; 
I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 
Oh !  woVild  kind  earth  tlie  hateful  wretch  embrace, 
That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  fiourish,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

Pops. 
Bam  when  compared  with  ruin  does  not  convey  so 
strong  a  meaning ;  the  former  in  its  positive  sense  is 
that  which  tends  to  mischief; 
Pierc'd  through  the  dauntless  heart  then  tumbles  slain. 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  &aiie.— Popk. 
Ruin  is  that  which  actually  causes  rtttn.*  a  kive  of 
pleasure  Is  the  bane  of  all  young  men  whose  fhrtune 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  their  talents :  drinking  is 
the  ruin  of  all  who  Indulge  themselves  Jn  it  to  excess 

POISON,  VENO*. 

Poison,  ill  French  poison,  comes  (Vom  the  Latin 
potia  a  potion  or  drink;  venom,  in  French  veaiii, 
Latin  venenum,  comes  probably  from  venee  the  veins, 
because  it  ciiculates  rapidly  through  the  veins,  and 
Infects  the  bk>od  in  a  deadly  manner. 

Poison  is  a  general  term ;  In  its  original  meaning  It 
signifies  any  potion  which  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system ;  venom  Is  a  species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
poison:  a  poison  may  be  either  slow  or  quick;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  In  Its  nature :  n  poison 
must  be  administered  inwardly  to  have  Its  effect:  a 
venom  will  act  by  an  external  applicatkm:  thejuioa 
of  the  hellebore  is  a  poison;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain  venom :  many 
plants  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisonmut 
quality  which  is  in  litem ;  the  Indians  are  In  the  habit 
of  dl  ppi  Ag  the  tips  of  their  arrows  In  a  venomous  Juloe, 
which  renders  tlie  slightest  wound  mortal. 

The  moral  appHcaUon  of  these  terms  is  dearlir 
drawfk  from  their  proper  acceptation :  the  poison  rousi 
be  Inftised  or  injected  Into  the  subject ;  tlie  venom  acts 
upon  hhn  externally :  bad  principles  are  justly  com- 
pared to  a  poison,  which  some  are  so  iinliappy  «s  to 
suck  in  with  their  mothers'  trfilk ; '  The  Devil  can  con- 
vey the  poison  af  his  suggestions  quicker  than  the  agi- 
tation of  thought  or  the  suicturee  of  fimcy.'— Sonv. 
The  shafts  of^envy  are  peculiarly  venomtns  when 
directed  against  iboae  in  elevated  sluiatlons,* 
As  tlie  venom  spread 

Frightful  eonvnUoos  wrllh'd  bis  toitur'd  Umfaa. 

FsMToir. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT, 

INVERT,  REVERSE. 
To  sosrf  urn  is  simply  to  turn  over,  wbkih  may  ba 
iduBl:  out  to  svsrfftrsio  Is  to  throw 
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over,  wlikb  win  to  mora  or  lesi  vldenL  To  «v«r<«ni 
ii  to  turn  a  thing  etUier  with  its  side  or  ila  bouoni 
upward ;  but  to  tmbvert  H  to  turn  Uiat  under  which 
ahould  be  upward :  to  reverse  if  to  turn  tliat  before 
which  ■hould  be  behind ;  and  to  invert  is  to  place  ttiat 
on  itt  head  which  tbouid  reet  on  ita  feeL  These  terius 
differ  accordingly  in  tlieir  application  and  circum- 
stances: ihinp  are  overturned  by  contrivance  aiid 
gradual  means;  infidels  attempt  to  wertum  Cbrit- 
lianity  by  tlie  arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood ; 
An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  (bte, 
When  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Grecian  state. 

Drtosm. 
The   French  revolotioDlsta  overtkrew  their   lawful 
government  by  every  act  of  violence ; 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o^ertkroteUf 
Inagine  that  they  raise  their  owii.->Gat. 
To  overturn  is  said  of  small  matters ;  to  subvert  only 
of  national  or  large  concerns :  domestick  economy  may 
be  overturned i  religious  or  political  esiabtishmeniB  may 
be  suhverted ;  *  Others,  from  publick  spirit,  laboured 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should 
prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert^  the  Spanish 
power/ — RoiBRTSOK.  That  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up;  that  is  svMvsried  which  has 
been  established :  an  assertion  may  be  overturned  f  the 
best  sanctioned  principles  may  by  artifice  be  subverted. 
To  overturn^  overthrow^  and  subuert  generally  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  the  thing  so  overturned^  over- 
tkt0wnj  or  subverted^  or  at  least  render  it  for  the  time 
useless,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts ; 
but  roverse  and  invert,  which  have  a  more  particular 
appHeation,  have  a  less  spectfick  character  of  propriety : 
we  may  reverse  a  proposition  by  taking  the  negative 
instead  of  the  afikmative ;  a  decree  may  be  reversed 
■o  as  to  render  It  nugatory ;  but  both  of  these  acts  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  acconling  to  circumstances ;  '  Our 
ancestors  affected  a  ceitain  pomp  of  style,  and  this 
aflfectatlon,  I  sumect,  waa  the  true  cause  of  their  so 
frequently  inverttng  the  natural  order  of  their  words, 
espedally  m  poeoy.*— Tyr»whitt.  The  order  of 
particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  parties ;  but  the  order  of  society  cannot 
be  imverted  without  subvtrtinff  all  the  principles  on 
which  civil  society  is  built ;  *  He  who  walks  not  up- 1 
rightly  has  neither  fVom  the  presumption  of  Goo^s 
mercy  reversing  the  decree  of  his  Justice,  nor  from  his 
own  purposes  of  a  Aiture  repentance,  any  sure  ground 
to  aet  his  foot  upon.*— Socth. 

TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  aMTwAslNi  {v.  Ho  overbear  is  to  cover  with  a 
heavy  body,  so  that  one  aboukl  sink  under  It :  to  erusk 
la  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  violent  prea- 
sure.  A  thing  may  be  enubed  by  being  ovenekelmed, 
bat  it  may  be  overwhelmed  without  being  crushed; 
and  it  may  be  crushed  without  being  overwhelmed. 
The  giri  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  Capltolina  hill  to 
the  Babinca,  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  witl| 
thelf  arms,  by  which  she  waa  critfAad  to  daub.  When 
many  persons  All  on  one,  he  may  be  overwhelmed^ 
but  not  neccaaarlly  erushad ;  when  a  wagon  goes  over 
m  body,  h  may  be  enuhed,  but  not  overwhelmed  i  *  Let 
not  the  political  meiaphyaicks  of  Jacobins  break  prison, 
to  bum  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fbuntalna  of  the  great 
deepto  everwAeim  os.*— BVraxx. 

Melt  his  eoM  heart,  and  wake  dcml  nature  in  ttiw. 

Crush  him  In  thy  arms.— Otwat. 

TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT. 
The  disaoliiUon  of  bodies  by  an  internal  proeesa  is 
implied  by  all  these  terms :  but  the  first  two  are  applied 
to  natural  bodies  only ;  the  last  to  all  bodies  natuial 
and  moral.    Rot  is  the  strongest  of  all  these  terms ;  it 
denotes  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  dissolution: 
r^eff  expresses  the  progress  towards  rottenness ;  and 
corruption  the  commencement.    After  fruit  has  ar- 
rived at  its  maturity  or  proper  state  of  ripenev,  it  roU  ; 
Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  fruits  we  see 
Rot  when  they  bang  too  king  upon  the  tree. 

Mwt  Which  la  topt  loo  long  j«rtr<fUf;       ^■•■^• 


And  draws  the  eopions  strtira  from  swampy  §etm, 
Wben  putrtifaetion  into  life  ferments.— TBoa^aa. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  lo  eorrupUom ;  irua 
and  wood  eorruft  with  time;  whatever  is  made,  or 
done,  <H  wislied  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  eorrwei 
or  to  grow  corrupt ; 
After  that  they  again  returned  beeoe, 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  tliey  had  never  scene 
Fieithy  corruption  nor  mortal  payne.— Sraicsu 


DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

Destnuttaa,  from  destrof^  and  the  Latin  de»fni«, 
signifies  literally  to  unbuild  that  which  la  raised  up; 
ruin^  from  the  Latin  ruo  to  fall,  signifies  (o  fall  iiiio 
pieces:  destruction  Is  an  act  of  immediate  violence; 
ruin  is  a  gradual  process :  a  thing  Is  destroyed  by  sooie 
external  action  upon  it ;  a  thing  fhlls  to  ruin  or  hsdC 
We  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or  the  adverse 
elements  rage ;  we  witness  rvra  whenever  itie  worka 
of  man  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  time.  Nevertbew 
less,  if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and  rapkl,  ruin  is 
on  the  other  hand  more  sure  and  complete.  WInu  is 
destroyed  maybe  rebuilt  or  replaced;  but  what  la 
rvtii«d  is  lost  Ibr  aver ;  It  is  past  recovery. 

When  houaes  or  towns  are  destrofedt  Itesib  owa 
rise  up  In  their  place ;  but  when  commerce  is  ndmed, 
it  seldom  returns  lo  its  old  course. 

i>MtrK«ciMi  admits  of  various  degrees:  nwMissonie> 
thing  positive  and  general;  The  property  of  a  man 
may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  witimtt 
necessarily  involving  his  rata; 

Destruction  hangs  o*er  yon  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  llion  waits  th'  impending  faO.— Pqpi. 
The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  oftentimes  the  coMi 
quence  of  destructwn  by  fire ; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 

Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay; 

When  Priam's  pow'rs,  and  Priam's  self!  sliaa  fall, 

And  one  prodigious  raiaswaltow  all.— Pops. 

The  health  is  destroued  by  violent  extrtAtit  or  aorat 
other  active  cause ;  it  la  ruined  by  a  eourae  of  impra- 
deut  Conduct 

The  happiness  of  a  family  is  dsstroyed  by  broils  and 
discord ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are  ruinod  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruktion  may  be  used  either  In  the  proper,  or  the 
Improper  sewe ;  rum  has  mostly  a  moral  application. 

Tlie  dsstnutiom  of  binh  body  and  soul  is  the  eon- 
sequence  of  sin ;  the  raia  of  a  man,  whetlier  in  hto 
temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevltahle,  if  he  follow 
the  dictates  of  misguided  passion. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

Destructive  algniflea  producing  destrmeUen  (e.  De- 
struction) ;  ruinous^  either  having  or  causing  ruin  («. 
Destruction) ;  pemtdousy  from  the  Latin  ^craictw  or 
per  and  neco  to  kill  violently,  signifies  causing  violeai 
and  total  dissolution. 

Destructivs  and  ruinous^  as  the  epithets  of  the  pre- 
ceding  terms,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  tlieir  sense 
and  application :  Are  and  sword  are  destructive  things; 
a  poison  hdestructipe;  consequences  areruiamu*;  a 
condition  or  state  is  ruinous:  Uitestioe  oonEunotioia 
are  ruineue  to  the  prosperity  of  a  slate ; 

"T  Is  youre  to  save  us  If  yon  cease  to  fear ; 

Flight,  more  than  shanefiil,  is  deetmetive  here. 

Pors. 
*  There  have  been  found  in  history  few  oonquests  aaora 
rataoMthan  that  of  the  Saxons.*— Buna. 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to  destructive  than  to 
r«ta«iis;  both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissoia- 
tion,  which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but  the  latter 
refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution  as  already 
having  taken  place  t  hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument 
or  cause  as  being  destructive  or  ^sraieioas,  and  the 
action  or  event  us  ruinous;  destrucHve  is  rpfilted  in 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object  which  has 
been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so;  pemidoMe  is  aapH 
cable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in  a  limited  way  t 
Bin  is  equally  destructive  to  both  body  and  soul; 
l«in  food  iijMrmctaw  10  tin  body  ;f 
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p4htieim§  to  the  mind ;  'The  eObcta  of  divittlons  (In 
a  ittte)  mn  pernicious  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with 
regard  to  those  advantages  which  they  give  the  com- 
inon  enemy ;  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  lieart  of  almoel  every  paiticular  person.*— 
Abdmoh. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

QmsuiMt  in  French  fimtromer,  Latin  eonsumo,  com- 
pounded of  eon  and  »»««,  signifiea  to  talce  away  alto- 
gether ;  destroy^  in  Latin  deotruo^  compounded  of  do 
privative  and  otmo  to  build,  signifies  to  undo  or  scat- 
ter that  whicff  has  been  raised ;  leaote,  from  the  adjec- 
tive wosttf  or  deoerty  signifies  to  make  waste  or  nalced. 

The  idea  of  bringing  tliat  to  nothing  which  has  been 
■omething  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

What  is  eonsumed  is  lost  for  any  future  purpose ; 
what  is  deotrofed  is  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatever:  consume  may  therefore  be  to  deolroy  as  the 
means  to  the  end;  things  are  oi\eu  deotroyed  by  being 
€o*oumed:  when  food  is  consumed  it  serves  the  in- 
tended purpose;  but  when  it  is  destroy^  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  is  lilcewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or  the  body  by  dis- 
ease,  or  a  house  by  the  flames,  the  things  in  these  cases 
are  literally  destroyed  by  consumption:  on  the  other 
liandi  when  life  or  health  is  talten  away,  and  when 
things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  t>e  useless,  they 
are  destroyed; 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruly  joy 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  miad  ifesfroy.— Addison.' 

In  the  figurative  signification  consume  is  synonymous 
with  waste :  the  former  implies  a  reducing  to  nothing ; 
the  latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse:  to  waste  Is 
to  consume  uselessly ;  much  time  is  consumed  in  com- 
plaining, which  might  be  employed  in  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of;  *  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole 
life  In  the  study,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
Its  qualities.*— Addison.  Idlers  wasU  their  time  be- 
cause they  do  not  properly  estimate  its  value:  those 
who  eensumo  their  strength  and  their  resources  in  IVuit- 
lesB  endeavours  toeft'ect  what  is  impracticable,  are 
unfitted  for  doinc  what  might  be  beneficial  to  them- 
selves: it»is  an  idle  waste  of  one's  powers  to  employ 
them  in  building  up  new  svstems,  and  making  men  dis- 
satisfied with  those  already  esubliahed ; 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease, 

Sliall  wasU  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pom. 

TO  DEMOUSH,  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built  up  Is  the 
common  idea  included  in  all  these  terms. 

Demolish^  from  the  Latin  demoliory  and  moles  a 
mass,  signifies  to  decompound  wharhas  been  in  a  mass ; 
raxe  like  erase  (v.  To  blot  out)  signifies  the  making 
smooth  or  even  with  the  ground ;  dismantle^  in  French 
demanteloTy  signifies  to  deprive  of  tlie  mantle  or 
guard ;  destroy,  (Vom  the  Latin  (2e«tnM,  compounded  of 
the  privative  de  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabrlck  is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its  compo- 
nent parts;  It  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice; 
It  is  *  rated  by  way  of  punishment,  that  it  may  be  left 
as  a  monument  of  publick  venceance;  a  fortress  is  dis- 
wutntled  from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
it  defeneeless ;  places  are  destroued  by  various  means 
and  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not  exist  any 


Individuals  may  demoUsk ;  justice  causes  a  raxure; 

a  general  orders  towers  to  be  dUmanded  and  fortifica- 

lioos  to  be  destroyed  ; 
From  the  demoUsJCd  tow'rs  the  Trojans  throw 
Hoge  lieaps  of  stones,  that  falling  crush  tlie  foe. 

DaYDBM. 

Great  DIomede  has  6oropass*d  round  with  walls 
The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls. 
From  his  own  Argos  nam*d ;  we  touch'd  with  Joy 
The  royal  hand  that  rax^d  unhappy  Troy.— DaTDSir. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Giiard:  *<  DemoUr,  raser,  demmteler, 


0*er  the  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread, 
And  tlie  dismantled  walls  in  ruin  lie.— MoORC. 
We,  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians  who  to  Troy's  destruction  chvne, 
Not  one  but  suflercd  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prize  of  honour  which  in  arms  be  sought.         « 

Drtdbn 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 
Bereave,  In  Saxon  bereafian,  German  berauben,  Stc 
is  compounded  of  be  and  reave  or  rob^  Saion  re^aUf 
German  rauben,  Low  German  roofen,  &c.  Latin  ra- 
pina  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seize,  signifying  to  take 
away  contrary  to  one's  wishes;  deprive,  compounded 
of  d«  andjirtee,  French  prtver,  Latin  privo,  from  srt- 
vus  private,  signifies  to  make  that  one's  own  which 
was  another's ;  strip  is  in  German  sitreifen.  Low  Ger- 
man ftretpra,  stroepen^  Swedish  strOfva,  probably 
changed  from  the  Latin  surripio  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

I'o  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive^  but  less 
than  strip,  Which  in  this  sense  is  figurative,  and  de^ 
notes  a  total  bereavement;  one  is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property :  we 
are  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  value ; 
the  act  of  6er«ae«ft#  does  violence  to  our  Inclination: 
we  are  deprived  or  the  ordinary  comforts  and  ctmve- 
niences  of  life ;  they  cease  to  be  ours :  we  are  stripped 
of  the  things  which  we  moat  want ;  we  arq  thereby 
rendered  as  it  were  naked.  Ijeprivations  are  prepara 
tory  to  bereavements ;  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  pa 
tiently,  we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other;  com 
mon  prudence  should  fach  us  to  look  with  unconcern 
on  our  deprivations :  Christian  faith  should  enable  us 
to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step  to  perfection ; 
that  when  stripped  of  all  worldly  goods  we  may  be 
invested  with  those  more  exalted  and  lasting  honours 
which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  enjoys 
ments  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence ; 

O  first-created  Being,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  1 

Milton. 
Casualties  deprive  us  of  many  little  advantages  er 
gratifications  which  fall  in  our  way ; 

Too  daring  liard !  whose  unsuccessfVil  pride 
Th*  immortal  muses  in  their  art  defied ; 
Th'  avenging  muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snateh'd  his  voice  away. 

Pora. 

Men  are  active  in  stripping  eaeli  other  of  their  just 
rights  and  privileges;  'From  the  uncertainty  of  lifc^ 
moralists  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  estimation  or 
its  pleasures,  and  if  they  could  not  strip  the  seductions 
of  vice  of  their  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to  load 
them  with  the  fear  of  their  end.*— MACKBMzn. 


DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation^  in  Latin  deprmdatio,  Uom  prmda  8 
prey,  signifies  the  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as 
wpli  as  taking  away ;  robbery,  on  the  other  hand,  sig 
nifles  simply  the  removal  or  taking  away  from  another 
by  violence.  Every  depredation,  therefore,  includes  a 
robbery,  but  not  vice  versd.  A  depredation  is  always 
attended  with  mischief  to  some  one,  though  not  always 
with  advantace  to  ihe  depredator;  but  tlie  robber 
always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  himself. 
Depredations  are  often  committed  ibr  the  indulgence 
of  private  animosity;  robbery  is  always  committed 
from  a  tliitst  for  gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  puMick  act  of  a  commu- 
nity, or  the  private  aet  of  individuals ;  robbery  mostly 
the  private  act  of  individuals.  Depredations  are  con>- 
mitted  wherever  the  occasion  oflers ;  In  open  or  covert 
plac^ :  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  persons 
or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbour 
ing  states  used  to  com|iit  frequent  depredations  on 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of  open  hostility; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
present :  *■  As  the  delav  of  making  war  may  sometimes 
be  datrlmsntal  to  individuals,  who  have  sufll'ered  hy 
dsfreiatiens  from  foreign  poteotates,  au  laws  have 
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in  ■ome  reipecit,  anned  ihe  aabjaet  with  powera  to 
Impel  the  prerogative,  by  directing  the  mtnietere  to 
iMue  letters  of  marque.*— Blacjlitonb.  '  From  all 
llilff  what  is  my  Infereoce  1  Tliat  tliis  new  ayatem  of 
robberf  in  France  caonot  be  rendered  cafe  by  any  arL' 
— BiTaxa. 

D§predtum  la  naed  In  the  proper  and  bad  sense, 
for  animals  as  well  as  for  men ;  robberf  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratiTely  and  In  the  indifli>rent  sense.  Birds 
are  great  ^rsdoter*  in  Ibe  cornfields;  bees  may  be 
said  to  plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of  their  sweets. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAE,  ABRIDGE. 

Dtfrnto  (v.  To  bereavt)  conveys  the  idea  of  eilher 
taking  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withholding-  that 
which  one  may  have;  debar ^  from  do  and  bar^  signify- 
ing to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  withholding;  abridge  (v.  7b  abridge)  conveys 
Uiat  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive 
measure ;  debar  and  abridge  are  mere^  acts  of  autho- 
rity. We  are  deprived  of  that  which  Is  of  the  first 
Becesaity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  enjoyments, 
opportunities,  &c. ;  we  are  abridged  of  comforts,  plea- 
sures, conveniences,  &«.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty ;  their  (VIends  are  in  extraordinary  eases 
debarred  the  privilege  of  seeing  them;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comforts  In  consequence  of 
their  own  (kults. 

Deprivation  and  debarring  sometimes  arise  from 
things  as  well  as  persons ;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  some- 
tiroes  deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  Hvina ;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred^  by  their  poverty,  uf  uie  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  duty ;  it  mav  sometimes  be 
necessary  lo  abridge  young  people  of  their  pleasures 
when  they  do  not  Know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.  Rellgioo  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
aeverest  deprivatiane ;  it  is  painful  to  be  debarred  the 
S(<ciety  of  those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  they  liave  been  in  the  habit  of  en* 
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ITben  used  as  reflective  verba  they  preserve  the 
same  analogy  in  their  signtflcation.  An  extravagant 
perK>n  deprive*  himself  of  tlie  power  of  doing  good ; 
*  Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness  are 
many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  resent- 
ment 1  Can  they  deprive  you  of  peace  of  conscience, 
of  the  saiisfactjon  of  having  acted  a  right  parti'— 
BtAia.  A  person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence;  *  Active  and 
masculine  spirits.  In  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar  themselves 
fW>m  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downward. —Huonas.  A  miser  abridgee  himself  of 
every  enjoyment  in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion ; 
*The  personal  liberty  of  Individuals  In  this  kingdom 
cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  tlie  mere  discretion  of  tlie 
magistrate.*— Blackstomb. 


CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

Capture^  In  French  tapinre^  Latin  eaptura^  fnm 
taptuey  participle  of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,  or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostly  the  for- 
mer; seisartf,  from  oette^  in  French  saiftV,  signifies 
only  the  art  of  eeiting ;  pritej  in  French  P^te.,  from 
prts,  participle  of  prendre  to  take,  signifies  only  the 
thing  taken. 

O^tmre  and  eeitvre  differ  in  the  mode:  a  capture  Is 
made  by  force  of  arms;  a  eeizure  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal violence.  The  capture  of  a  town  or  an  island 
requires  an  army ;  the  eeiiure  of  property  is  effected 
by  the  exertions  of  an  individual  A  eeizure  always 
requires  some  force,  which  a  capture  does  not.  A 
capture  may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object ;  it  \a 
merely  tlie  taking  Into  posseaion :  a  seizure  supposes 
much  eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  hand,  and 
reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Merchant  vessels  are 
captured  which  are  not  in  a  stale  to  make  resistance ; 
contraband  goods  are  eciud  bv  the  police  oflteere. 

A  c  ifttmre  has  always  something  legitimate  in  It ;  it  Is 
c  publick  measure  flowing  from  authority,  or  in  ttie 
course  of  lawful  warfare ; '  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood, 
In  his  essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer,  hicUnes  to  think  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 


finished  about  half  a  eentnry  after  the  M^tairs  otTtof. 
— CrMBBKiuKO.  A  aeixmre  is  a  private  oneasure,  fie- 
quentiy  as  uolawfiil  and  unjust  as  it  is  vi<4ent;  ii  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  individual;  '  Many  of  lbs 
dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant  wealth  are  now 
at  an  end.  Tha  ricli  are  neitlier  waylaid  bv  robbeia, 
nor  watched  by  informers;  there  is  nothing  to  he 
dreaded  f^om  proscriptions  or  eeizurce.* — Jomiaoa.  A 
capture  Is  general,  it  respects  the  act  of  taking:  a 
priie  is  particular,  it  regards  the  object  taken,  and  its 
value  to  the  copter:  many  capturee  are  made  by  st« 
which  never  become  prixea ;  *  Sensible  of  their 'ama 
force,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  prtae, 
the  northern  barbariaaa.  In  tlie  reign  of  Arcadlus  and 
Honorius,  assailed  at  once  all  the  ftoafiersof  the  Ro- 
man empire.'— 41uiu. 

BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PRET. 
Tliese  words  mark  a  species  of  capture. 
Bootjf^  in  French  butin,  Danish  (ytte,  Dutch  bufi, 
Teutonick  beuu^  probably  comes  from  the  Teuiontek 
bat  a  useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  far  iis  use; 
epeil^  in  French  depouiUi^  Latin  opoUuuL,  In  Greek 
cK5\ovt  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  ftom  the  dead, 
from  ffvX^w,  Hebrew  77D  to  spoil:  vrcvt  in  French 
proiCf  Latin  prada^  is  not  improbabfy  changed  from 
prmnde^  prendc^  or  prekemde  to  lay  liold  of,  ai(:nl/yug 
the  thing  seized. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military  terms  or  in  attacb 
oaan  enemy,  the  latter  in  cases  of  particular  violeiire. 
The  soldier  gets  his  bootm;  the  combatant  hia  epaiU; 
tlie  carnivorous  animal  his  prcf  .    Booty  respects  wlnt 
is  of  peraonal  aervice  to  the  captor ;  enotle  whatever 
serves  to  iesignate  hia  triumph ;  mrep  includes  what- 
ever gratifiea  the  appeilta  and  £1  to  be  consumed. 
When  a  town  is  taken,  soldieia  are  too  buqr  in  the 
work  of  destruction  and  mischief  to  carry  away  much 
bootv ;  in  eveiy  battle  the  arms  and  peisooal  propef^ 
of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  lawful  net/s  of  the  victor; 
the  hawk  pouncea  00  his  ^rey,  ana  carrica  bias  np  10 
his  nest; 
'T  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  rsfiaAii 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  tmxea, 
When  Hector's  ffhost  befbre  my  sight  appears: 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  m  teaia, 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  retum*d  from  toils 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  .£acian  apoUa. — DaTvm. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  take(oei|r;  ambition  pro- 
duces an  eagerness  for  tpoil* ;  a  ferocious  appetite 
impels  to  a  search  for  prey.    Among  the  ancients  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  slaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  booty;  and  even  In  later  periods  aocb  a 
capture  was  good  booty^  when  ransom  was  paid  for 
those  who  could  liberate  themselvea.    Among  aoose 
savages  the  liead  or  limb  of  an  enemy  constituted  put 
of  their  fpoiit.    Among  cannibals  the  priaoneia  of  war 
are  the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

Booty  am)  prey  are  often  used  in  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Plunderers  obtain  a  rich  boaty  ;  tlie 
diligent  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  bootv;*  'When 
they  (the  French  National  Assembly)  had  finally  de- 
termined on  a  stale  resource  from  church  booty^  they 
came  on  Uie  14th  of  April,  1790^  to  a  solemn  rea^ 
tlon  on  the  subjecL'— Burks.  It  is  necessary  that 
animals  should  become  a  prey  to  man,  In  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  prey  to  them;  every  thing  la 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  ihlns,  which  In  Itt 
turn  fUls  a  prey  to  something  else.  Allis  change  but 
order.  Man  is  a  prey  to  tbe  diseases  of  his  body  or 
his  mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms ; 

The  wolf,  who  IVom  the  nightly  ford 

Forth  drags  the  bleating  arey,  ne*er  drank  ber  waOk, 

Nor  wore  her  warming  ileece.— Thokboic. 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEYASTATIOlf. 

Ravage  comes  from  the  Latin  rapia^  and  the  Greek 
iowS^u,  signifying  a  setxlng  or  tearing  away;  dissls- 
tioa,  from  eolua  tf  one,  signifies  made  solitary  or  re- 
duced to  solitude;  devastotfouj  in  Latin  davmaUHa^ 
from  devaato  to  lay  waste,  signmea  reducing  to  a  wasaa 
or  desert 

•  Vide  Rottbaud:  "  Prola^  batin  '* 
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ttmagt  eiprewei  lew  than  either  inoUtthn  or  de- 
«a«(«tioii;  a  breaking,  tearing,  or  destroying  ia  im- 
plied In  the  word  rwage  ;  but  the  deaolaUen  goes  to 
Uie  entire  unpeopling  a  land,  and  the  devatiation  to  the 
entire  clearing  away  of  every  veetige  of  cultivation. 
Torrenu,  fiamea,  tempests,  and  wild  beasts  raoagt; 
Beasu  of  prey  retire,  that  ail  night  lone, 
Urg*d  by  necessity,  had  ranged  the  dark. 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  sbunn'd  the  light, 
Ashamed.— Tbomsoh. 
War,  plague,  and  famine  desolate; 

Amid  thy  bow*n  the  tyrant's  hand  Is  seen, 
And  de§»laiw»  saddens  all  thy  green. 

GOLDSKXTB. 

Annies  of  barbarians,  who  inundate  a  oountry,  cany 
dntoMtation  with  them  wherever  thev  go ;  *  How  much 
the  strength  of  the  Roman  repubiick  is  impaired,  and 
what  %eadful  devaaiaUBfn  has  gone  forth  into  ail  its 
provinces  !'—MxuiOTH  {.Letter*  of  Cicero).  *No- 
tbinja  resists  ravttgee,  they  are  rapid  and  terrible; 
notJlng  arrests  deeolationt  it  Is  cruel  and  unpltying ; 
devastation  spares  nothing,  it  Is  ferocious  and  inde- 
fatlpWe.  Ravages  spread  alarm  and  terrour;  deso- 
Utien^  grief  and  despair;  devastatieu,  dread  and 
liorroar. 

Manage  \a  employed  likewise  in  the  moral  applica- 
ticMi ;  desolatien  and  devastatia*  only  in  the  |m>per  ap- 
plication to  countries.  Disease  makes  Its  ravages  on 
beauty;  death  makes  its  ra««y«»  among  men  in  a  more 
terribte  degree  at  one  time  than  at  another; 
Would  one  think  'twere  poeslUe  for  love 
To  make  eueh  ravage  in  a  noUe  soul  Y— Abdmok. 


OVEBBPKEAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 
To  overspread  signifies  simply  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a  body ;  but  to  overrun  is  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running:  things  in  general,  therefore, 
are  said  to  overspread  whieb  admit  of  extension ;  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  overmn  but  what  literally  or 
figuratively  runs :  the  face  is  omrtpread  with  spots ; 
t£e  grotttid  Is  overrun  with  weeds.  To  owmin  and 
to  remage  are  both  employed  to  im^y  tbe  active  and 
extended  destruction  of  an  enemy  ;  nut  the  former  ex- 
presses more  than  tbe  latter ;  a  small  body  may  ravage 
In  particular  parts;  but  immense  numbers  are  said  to 
— srrim,  as  they  run  Into  every  part :  the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  different  countries ; 
detachments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  tbe  country  or 
neighbourhood;  *The  storm  of  hall  and  fire,  with  the 
darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are 
described  with  great  strength.' — Addisok .  *  Most  des- 
potick  governments  are  naturally  overrun  with  igno- 
rance and  barbarity.*— Addisom.  '  While  Herod  was 
absent,  the  thieves  of  Traclionites  ravaged  with  their 
depredations  all  the  parts  of  Judea  and  Cmlo-Syria 
that  lay  within  their  reach.*— Pkideaux. 


BAHNE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 
The  Idea  of  property  taken  from  another  contrary  to 
fnclodedin 


I  is  included  in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term 
rapine  Includes  moat  violence;  plunder  includes  meet 
removal  or  carrying  away ;  pillage  most  search  and 
•emtiny  after.    A  soldier,  who  makes  a  sudden  incur- 
sion into  an  enemy's  country,  and  carries  away  what- 
ever eomes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine; 
Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  alow  winding  thro*  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  oace.— Bombrvh.!^. 
Bobbers  frequently  carry  away  much  plunder  when 
Cb^  break  Into  houses;  'Bblp-money  was  pitched  upon 
nc  ot  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden 
of  the  subjects  look  off  by  plmnderinge  and  sequestra- 
tions.*—Sooth.    When  an  army  sack  a  town  they 
■trip  it  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found,  and  go  away 
loaded  with  pillage;  *  Although  the  Eretrlans  for  a 
time  stood  resolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  It  was 
l^ven  up  by  treachery  on  tlie  seventh  day,  and  pOlaged 
and  desuoyed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  by  tbe  ftt' 

•  Vide  Roubaad :  »  Bavafer,  dewier,  devarter,  ito- 


sians.*— CuHaBaLAiiD.  Blisebief  and  bkMdshed  attend 
rapine;  loss  attends  pjimdcr ;  distress  aitd  ruin  foUuw 
wherever  there  has  been  pillage. 

RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 
Rapacious,  in  Latin  ropoz,  (Vom  rapio  to  selxe,slg- 
nlfies  seizing  or  grasping  a  thing  witli  an  eager  desire 
lo  have ;  ravenous^  from  tbe  Latin  rabtee  a  fury,  and 
rapio  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as  rapacious ;  vora- 
cious, (torn  vera  to  devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to 
devour. 

The  Idea  of  greediness,  which  forms  tbe  leading 
features  in  the  signiflcailon  of  all  these  terms,  is  varied 
in  the  subject  and  the  object:  ropadouM  is  tlie  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  of  plunder ;  *  A  display  of  our 
wealth  before  robbers  Is  not  tbe  way  to  restrain  their 
boldness,  or  to  lessen  their  ra;»a£tty.' — Busju.  Ror 
venous  and  voracious  are  common  to  all  animals, 
when  impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  tlie  forest 
are  rapacious  at  all  times ;  all  animals  are  more  or  lest 
ravenous  or  voracious,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them :  the  rapacious  applies  to  the  seizing  of  other 
animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous  applies  to  tbe  seizing  of 
any  thing  which  one  takes  fi>r  one's  food ; 
Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bum. 
And  onoe  again  tbe  ram'neus  birds  retnm. 

Drtsbk. 
A  lion  ia  rapaeious  when  it  seizes  on  its  prey ;  It  Is 
ravenous   in  the  act  of  consuming  IL    The  word 
raveiunu  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats ;  the 
word  voracious  respects  the  quantity  which  one  con- 
sumes; 
.    Ere  you  remark  another's  sin, 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  k)ok  within ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 
Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill.— Gat. 
A  raveiuus  person  Is  loath  to  wait  for  the  dressing  of 
hb  food ;  lie  consumes  it  without  any  preporatioB :  a 
voracious  person  not  only  eats  In  haste,  nut  he  eon 
sumes  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time.    Abstinence  from  food,   for  an  unusual 
lenitth,  will  make  any  healthy  creature  roomwiM  |  habit- 
ual~lntemperance  in  eating,  or  a  diaeased  appetite,  will 
produce  voraeitif. 

As  the  leading  idea  in  the  term  rapacious  is  that  of 
plunder,  It  may  k^  extended  to  things  figuratively; 
'  Any  of  these,  without  regarding  tbe  ]^ns  of  chuieh- 
men,  grudge  them  those  small  remains  of  ancient  piety, 
which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has  scarce  left  to  ine 
church.*-  "-     - 


SANGUINARY.  BLOODY,  BLOOD-THIRSTY. 

Sanguinarf,  (torn  sanguis,  is  emploved  both  in  the 
aense  of  bloody  or  having  blood  f  bUod-Utiretg,  or  the 
thirsting  after  Uood :  sanguinary,  in  the  first  case,  re- 
lates  only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinarf  engagement, 
or  a  esnguinary  conflict :  *  They  liave  seen  the  French 
rebel  against  a  mlkl  ana  lawful  monarch  with  jnore 
fury  than  ever  any  people  has  been  known  lo  rise 
against  the  most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most  eangminarf 
tyrant'— BcRKB.  Bloodp  Is  used  In  the  fhmuiar  ap- 
plication, to  denote  the  simple  presence  of  blood,  as  a 
Uoodff  coat,  or  a  bloody  sword ; 

And  from  the  wound, 

•    Black  bloody  drops  distill'd  upon  thi  ground. 

Drydbr. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  Is  employed  lo  cha- 
racterize the  tempers  of  persons  only ;  blood-thirsty  to 
characterize  the  tempera  of  persons  or  animals:  the 
Frenoh  revolution  has  given  us  many  specimens  how 
sanguinary  men  may  become  who  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  ftirious  passions;  tigers  are  by  nature  the 
most  bloodrtkirety  of  all  creatures ;  •  The  Peruvians 
fought  not  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divl* 
nlties  with  human  saeriiices.'— RoaaaxsoH. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 

INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

Xneroach,  In  French  eneroeher,  is  compounded  of  en 

or  in  and  ervucA cringe  or  creep,  signifying  U>creepinta 

any  thing;  telrsas*,  corapooaded  of  m  and  CrfacAjMg- 


soa 
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Diflra  to  trenek  or  dig  bevond  one*i  own  Into  anocber** 
fround ,  intrude^  from  the  Latin  intrndoy  signifies  iite- 
rally  to  throst  upon ;  and  invade^  from  invadt^  signiftes 
to  marcli  in  upon ;  infringe^  from  the  Latin  in/rimfOy 
compounded  of  m  and  frtango^  ligniAes  to  brtak  in 
upon. 

All  these  tennfl  denote  an  unauthorised  procedure ; 
but  the  two  former  designate  gentle  ot  sileiit  actions, 
the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions. 

Encroach  Is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  perfonned 
with  such  art  as  to  elude  observation ;  it  Is,  according 
to  its  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping  into:  imtnmek 
is  in  fkct  a  species  of  tncrouehment^  namely,  that  per- 
ceptible species  which  consists  In  exceeding  the  bound- 
aries In  marking  out  the  ground  or  space :  It  should  be 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the  first  in- 
dications of  an  encroaching  disposition  In  their  chil- 
dren; according  to  the  building  laws,  it  is  made  action- 
able for  any  one  to  iaircacA  upon  the  street  or  publick 
road  with  their  houses  or  gardena. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  tomv  we  may 
speak  of  encroaching  on  a  penon's  time,  or  intrench- 
ing on  the  sphere,  A;c.  of  another :  intmda  and  invade 
designate  an  unauthoriaed  entry;  the  former  In  viola- 
tion of  right,  equity,  or  good  manners;  the  latter  in 
violation  of  publick  law :  the  former  Is  more  commonly 
applied  to  individuals;  the  latter  to  nations  or  large 
communities:  unbidden  guests  tntmde  themselves 
aometlmcs  into  families  to  their  no  small  annoyance ; 
an  army  never  invades  a  country  without  doing  some 
mischief:  nothing  evinces  a  greater  ignorance  and  Im- 
pertinence than  to  intrude  one's  self  Into  any  company 
where  we  may  of  course  expect  to  be  unwelcome  ;  in 
the  feudal  times,  when  civil  power  was  invested  in  the 
bands  of  the  nobility  and  petty  princes,  they  were  in- 
cessantly invading  each  other's  territories;  *  It  la  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  fathers  that  he  who  resimins  him- 
self in  the  use  of  things  iawfbl  will  never  eneroaek 
upon  things  forbidden.*— Johkson.  *IMiglon  tn* 
Wremehae  upon  none  of  our  prlvilMes,  invadee  none  of 
our  pleasures.'— South.  *  One  or  the  chief  character- 
Istlcks  of  the  golden  sge,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
care  nor  danger  had  nttraded  on  mankind,  is  the  com- 
munity of  possessions.'— JoBNsoH. 

Hvade  has  likewise  an  improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
aceeptation ;  in  the  former  case  It  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  infringe:  we  speak  of  invading  rights, or  infringe 
ing  rights ;  but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
than  the  latter:  by  an  authorised  exercise  of  power 
the  rights  of  a  people  may  be  invaded;  by  gradual 
steps  and  imperceptible  means  their  liberttes  may  be 
infringed :  invade  Is  used  only  for  publick  privila|es  ; 
ii^ringe  is  applied  also  to  those  which  belong  to  indi- 

King  John  of  England  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Barons  In  so  senseless  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
colour  for  their  resistance ;  It  Is  of  importance  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  that  men  should,  In 
their  different  relations,  stations,  and  duties,  guard 
against  any  infringement  on  the  sphere  or  depart- 
ment of  such  as  CQme  into  the  closest  connexion  with 
tbem; 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  In  slumber  bound. 
When  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invadee  his  ears.— Dstdin. 
*  The  King's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the  prince 
commands  no  military  forcevbe  will  in  vain  by  violence 
attempt  an  infrrngenunt  of  laws  so  dearly  defined  by 
means  of  late  disputes.*— Hvmb. 


TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS. 

taekf  violaUy  from  the  Lai... 
force  towards ;  tranegreee^  v. 


tnfringa^  v.  To  encroach  i  violaU,  fhnn  the  Latin 
irf*  force,  signifies  10' — ' 


Qgjence. 

Civil  and  mora]  laws  are  infringed  by  those  who  act 
in  opposition  to  them ;  *  I  hold  Mendship  to  be  a  very 
holy  league,  and  no  less  than  a  placle  to  infringe  it.' 
— Howslu    Treaties  and  engagements  aKt  violated 
by  those  who  do  not,  hold  them  sacred ; 
No  violated  leagues  with  shirp  remorse 
Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor.— Sombrvillb. 
The  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  law  aie 
trmegreeeU  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  ezcem: 


Why  bast  tbo<i,  Satan,  broke  ibe  Wnmds  praKifti*^ 

To  thy  transgressicna  7— Miltoh. 
It  is  tlie  business  of  covemment  to  see  that  tbe  figftu 
and  privilegea  of  individuals  or  particular  bodies  b& 
not  infringed :  policy  but  too  frequently  runs  counter 
to  equity ;  where  the  particular  interests  of  princes  ax« 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  conscience,  treaties 
and  compacts  are  first  violated  and  then  Justified :  Ibe 
passions^  when  not  kept  nnder  proper  control,  will 
ever  huriy  men  on  tn  trtuiAgreto  the  limits  of  li^ 


INFRINGSMENT,  INFRACTIOlf. 
Infringement  and  i^fractianJ  which  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  verb  infringe  or  froMgv  Cv.  7> 
infringe) t  are  employed  according  to  tbe  difien 
senses  of  the  verb  infringe :  tbe  fi>mer  being  r— * 
to  the  rlshts  of  Individuals,  either  in  tbeir  doe 

or  publick  capaciiv ;  and  the  latter  rather  to  nj 

uansactions.  Politeneai,  which  teaches  os  what  to 
due  to  every  man  in  the  smallest  concerns,  cmwidc-B 
any  unasked-for  interference  in  the  private  alfkir»  of 
another  as  an  iii/rtK^em«at;  'We  see  with  Oicaien 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  *'  it  is  fit  that  such 
gross  infringenunte  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide) 
should  be  punished  with  death."* — Mackkksik. 
Equity,  which  er^oins  on  naUons  as  well  as  Individo- 
als,  an  attentive  consideration  to  the  Intereaia  of  tbe 
whole,  forbids  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  in  any  caae; 
*  No  people  can,  without  the  infraction  of  the  uni  vetsaf 
league  of  social  beings,  incite  those  practices  in  aii 
other  dominion  which  they  would  tiMsnselvea  ] 
in  tbefar  own.'— Johhsob. 


INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 
The  Idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance  into  a  fbrdca 
territory  is  common  to  all  these,    /avasrsa,  from  vad» 
to  go,  expresses  merely  this  general  idea,  withoot  any 
particular  qualificaUon :  incweicn,  from  enrro  to  ma, 
signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invaeicn  f  tmtpttm,  from 
rumpo  to  break,  signifies  a  particularly  violem  me«Mni ; 
inroad,  from  tn  and  r«ad,  signifies  a  making  a  rosui  07 
way  for  one's  self,  which  includes  invasion  and  oocv^ 
pation.    Invasion  Is  said  of  that  which  passes  in  dia- 
tant  lands;  Alexander  invaded  India ;  Hannibal  cromi  i 
the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion  into  Italy; 
The  nations  of  the  Ausonian  ahore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour,  from  afar. 
Of  arm'd  mvo^ten,  and  embrace  the  war. 

DammtL 
Incursion  is  said  of  neighbouring  states;  tbe  bor- 
derers on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
incursions  Into  England  or  Scotland ;  '  Britain  by  to 
situation  was  removed  from  the  fury  of  these  bar- 
barous tMcarninw.*— Humb.  Invasion  is  the  act  of  a 
regular  army;  it  is  a  systemattek  mUitary  movemem: 
imtvtion  is  the  Irregular  and  impetuons  movement  of 
undisciplined  troops.  Tbe  invasion  of  France  by  the 
ailiea  was  one  of  the  grandest  military  movements  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed ;  tbe  irrupUon  of  theGotlm 
and  Vandals  into  Europe  has  been  acted  over  again  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France;  'The  siudy 
of  anclenl  literature  was  interrupted  in  Europe,  l>y  tba 
irruption  of  the  northern  nationa.*— Jobnsob. 

An  titva^Mii  may  be  partial  and  temporary ;  om  m- 
vades  from  various  causes,  but  not  always  from  hoa- 
tility  to  the  inhabitants:  an  inroad  ta  made  by  a  con- 
queror who  determines  to  dispoesess  the  existing  oc- 
cupier of  tbe  land :  invasion  is  therefore  to  tiwvotf  only 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  who  invades  a  country,  and 
gets  possemion  of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have  an 
entire  command  of  the  land,  Is  said  to  make  tm-irarft 
bito  that  country ;  but  sinoe  it  is  possible  to  get  forcible 
possession  of  a  country  by  otlier  means  beaidea  that  of 
a  mitiury  entry,  there  may  be  an  mrood  where  ibem 
is  no  ezprem  invasion ;  •  From  Scotland  we  have  bad 
in  former  times  some  alarma,  and  inroads  into  tbe 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.*— Bacob.  Alexander 
made  such  inroads  into  Peraia,  as  to  become  master  of 
the  whole  country;  but  tbe  French  repubiick,  and  afl 
Its  usurped  authorities,  made  inroads  into  diflbrent 
counuies  by  means  of  spies  and  levolutloaBiy  taiow* 
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ilarleii  who  effected  mora  than  tbe  sword  to  rabJwtlBf 
tbem  to  the  power  of  France. 

These  tenua  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  th«  fan- 
pmper  sense.  In  this  case  invasion  la  figuratively  em- 
ployed  to  express  a  violent  seizure,  in  general  of  what 
beiungs  to  individuals,  particularly  that  which  lie 
enjoys  by  civil  compact,  namely,  his  rights  and  privt- 
Irges.  The  term  may  also  be  extended  to  other  objects, 
as  when  we  apeak  of  invading  a  person's  province, 
&c.;  ^Encoursiged  with  success,  be  invades  the  nro- 
vlnce  of  philosophy.'— Drtdsn.  Thiugs  B«ay  liiie- 
wise  be  said  to  invade  i 
Far  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  suriy  sound, 
/avodslfae  roclcs;  tiie  rodcs  their  groans  rebound. 

DftTDBN. 

In  like  maoner  we  apealc  of  the  inroads  which  dis- 
ease makes  on  the  constitution ;  of  the  incursion  or 
irruption  of  unpleasant  thoughts  iu  the  mind ;  *  Rest 
and  labour  equally  perceive  their  reign  of  short  dura- 
tion and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable  to 
imrsmds  (h>iD  tlioae  wtio  are  alike  enemies  to  both.'— 

JOHMSOll. 

I  refrain,  too'suddenlyi 
To  otter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon : 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption^ 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

MlLTOM. 

Sins  of  daily  Incicrstmi,  and  such  as  human  frailty  is 
unavoidably  liable  to.*— tiooTH. 

INTBUBEB,  INTERLOPER. 
An  intrudtr  (v.  TV  intrvde)  thrusto  himself  in;  an 
interlopsr^  from  lanfen^  runs  in  between  and  takes  his 
station.  The  intruder  may  be  so  only  for  a  short  space 
of  time,  in  an  unimportant  degree ;  or  may  intrude 
only  in  unimportant  matters;  the  interloper  abridges 
another  of  his  easentiai  rights  and  for  a  permanency. 
A  man  is  an  intruder  w1m>  is  an  unbidden  guest  at  the 
table  of  another; 

Will  yon,  a  bold  intntderj  never  learn 
To  know  your  basket  and  your  bread  discern  1 
Drtdbn. 
A  man  ie  an  interloper  when  he  Joins  any  society  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  its  prlvlk^es,  without  sharing 
its  burdens;  *Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would 
render  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanish 
commerce,  agsdnst  the  encroachments  of  interlopers.* 
— RoBCRTsoK.  The  term  intruder  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  any  who  takes  violent  or  unauthorized  poe- 
seaslon  of  what  belonas  to  another ;  *  1  would  not  have 
you  to  oflTev  it  to  the  doctor,  as  eminent  physicians  do 
not  love  tatriMter*.'— JoHitsoM.  'They  were  but  tn- 
truders  upon  the  possession  during  the  minority  of  the 
balr ;  they  knew  those  lands  were  the  rightful  inherit- 
ance of  that  young  lady.*— Davxrs. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  intrude  Is  to  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place ;  to 
obtrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  tbe  wav.  It  is  in- 
trusion to  go  into  any  socieiy  unasked  and  undesired  ; 
it  la  obtruding  to  Join  any  company  and  take  a  part  In 
the  conTersation  without  invitation  or  consent.  We 
▼folate  the  rights  of  another  when  we  intrude ;  we  set 
up  ourselves  by  obtruding :  one  intrudes  with  one's 
person  in  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's  self; 
one  obtrudes  with  one's  person,  remarks,  A^.,  upon 
another:  a  person  intrudes  out  of  curiosity  or  any 
other  personal  gratifleatlon;  he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intrusion  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  another,  without  bavins  first  ascertained 
that  we  are  perfectly  welcome;  modesty  denominates 
it  obtruding  to  offer  an  opinion  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other, unless  we  are  expressly  Invited  or  autliorlsed  by 
our  relationahip  and  pituatlon.  Tliere  Is  no  thinking 
nan  wlw  does  n<tt  feel  tlie  value  of  having  aome  place 
of  retirement,  which  Is  ttte  from  the  iutrusiom  of  all 
Impertinent  visitants;  it  Is  the  fimlt  oi  young  persons, 
who  have  formed  any  opinions  for  tbemselVM.  to  ob- 
trude them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a 
bearing. 

In  tlie  moral  acceptation  they  preserve  tbe  same  dls- 
Ifaetion.  In  moments  of  devotion  the  serious  man 
•odetvovn  to  prevent  the  talnifwiior  improper  Mm 


is  kia  roind :  *  The  tmtrusion  of  scruples,  and  the  re- 
collection of  better  notions,  will  not  suffer  some  to  live 
contented  with  their  own  conduct.*— JunKson.  The 
stings  of  conscience  obtrude  themselves  upon  tbe  guilty 
even  in  the  season  of  their  greatest  uierriiiit^nt;  <  Artists 
are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  Incidental  inquirer 
ae  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to  make  their  know- 
ledge lidieulooa  by  injudicious  ofttnuiVni.*— Jobmsom. 

TO  ABSORR,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS. 
Absorb^  in  French  absorber^  Latin  dbsorbeoy  is  com  - 
pounded  of  ab  and  sorbeo  to  sup  up,  in  distinction  fiom 
suf allow  tn;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  consump 
tion ;  tlie  latter  a  sudden  envelopement  of  the  whole 
object  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  tiic 
nutritious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  v^etable. 
The  gaining  table  ia  a  vortex  in  which  tlie  principle  of 
every  man  is  svaUoued  up  with  his  estate;  'Surely 
the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  him  at  alh  happier  there,  where  an 
infinite  happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally 
swiMou  up  the  sense  of  these  poor  felicities.'— South. 
Ingulf,  compounded  of  in  and  gu^/^  signifies  to  b^  en- 
closeof  in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative  te- 
piesentation  for  being  swalUneed  up.  As  it  appliea  to 
grand  and  sublime  objects,  it  is  used  only  in  the  higlier 
style; 

InguJTdt  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 

To  weatlier  leeward  sliores,  alas !  too  nigh. 

Falcombr. 
Engreoot  which  Is  compounded  of  the  French  words 
en  gros  in  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  so  at 
to  sufallow  up  the  profits  of  others.    In  the  moral  ap- 
plication, therefore,  It  is  very  analogous  to  absorb. 

The  mind  Is  absorbed  in  tlie  contemplation  of  any 
sul^t,  when  all  its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not 
to  admit  distraction ; 

Msorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.— CowriR 
The  mind  is  engrossed  by  any  subject  when  the 
thoughts  of  it  force  tliemselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should  engage  the 
attention.  'Those  two  great  things  that  so  engroeo 
the  desires  and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  Ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely, 
wisdom  and  pleasure.'— South.  Tlie  term  engroeo 
may  also  convey  the  Idea  of  taking  from  another,  aa 
well  as  taking  to  ourselves,  which  it  is  still  more  dia- 
tingulsbed  from  the  otlier  terms ;  'This  inconvenience 
the  politician  must  expect  from  others,  as  well  aa  they 
have  felt  from  tiiro,  unlets  he  thinks  that  he  can  «n- 
gross  this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  others  cannot  . 
be  as  false  and  atheistical  as  himself.'— South. 

TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

Jlf«ttiat«,  in  Latin  ututilatust  from  mutilo  and  am- 
tilus.  Greek  /irfriXos  or  fi/rwAof  without  boms,  slgniflca 
to  take  off  any  necessary  part;  main  and  mangle  ara 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Latin  maneus, 
which  comes  from  manas,  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand,  or  to  wound  in  general. 

Jir«ttla<«  has  the  most  extended  meaning ;  it  Impllea 
the  abridging  of  any  limb:  uutngle  is  applied  to  irregu- 
lar wounds  fii  any  part  of  tlie  body :  maim  is  confined 
to  wounds  in  the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to  be  «« 
tilaUd  by  means  of  cannon  balls ;  they  are  in  danger 
of  bebig  mangled  wlien  attacked  promiscuously  with 
the  sword ;  they  frequently  get  maimed  when  boardloc 
vessels  or  storming  places.  One  la  mutilated  ami 
mangled  by  active  meana;  one  becomes  maimod  bjr 
natural  infirmity. 

They  are  similarly  distinguished  In  tbe  moral  appli- 
cation, but  maiming  to  the  efitet  of  a  direct  effort 
whereby  an  object  kaes  its  value ;  '  I  have  shown  the 
evil  of  maiming  and  splitting  religion.'— Blair.  Mnr 
gling  to  a  much  stroncer  term  than  mutilating^  the  lair 
ter  signifies  to  lop  off  an  essential  part ;  to  mangU  l» 
to  mutilaU  a  th!ng  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  It 
uselem  or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Chrirtlans  to  fond 
of  mutilating  the  Bible  by  setting  aalde  such  narts  as 
do  not  fkvour  their  own  ideas,  ao  that  among  them  the 
sacred  Bcrlpuires  have  been  IheraDv  mangled,  and 
■tripped of  afl  their  moat  fanportant doctrines;  *flow 
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Hales  woold  bav«  borne  the  MtUUattent  which  hia 
Plea  of  ike  Crown  has  saflered  Oom  the  editor,  they 
who  know  his  character  will  easily  conceive.*— Jobn- 
sow.  *What  have  they  (the  French  nobility)  done 
that  th«y  should  be  hunted  about,  maug^Udf  "-*  —- 
tured  r— BtJftKc. 


TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE,  SLAY 
OR  SLAUGIITKR. 

KiUj  which  is  in  Saxon  qfeUn^  and  Dutch  keUn^  Is 
of  uncertain  origin ;  mitrder,  in  German  mord^  Ice.  Is 
eonnecled  with  the  Latin  smt*  death ;  msioanmaU 
sifniftps  to  kiU  after  the  manner  of  an  astaseint  which 
word  probably  comes  from  the  Levant^  where  a  prince 
of  the  Areacldes  or  M«iu«tiM,  who  was  called  the  old 
man  of  the  mountains,  lived  in  a  castle  between  An- 
tioch  and  Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men  to  lie 
hi  wait  for  passengere ;  »laig  or  slaughter^  In  German 
•ekl&gen^  Slc.  Is  probably  connected  with  hegm  to  He, 


JBaidbryls  the  general  aeeompanlmentof  a 
defenceless  women  and  chHdren  ara  conunonlj 


Hit 


signifying  to  lay  tow. 

To  kill  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  to  take  away  life ;  to  mwder  la  to  kiU  with 


open  violence  and  injustice ;  to  a$*a»»vMU  Is  to 
der  by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait;  to  tlay 
is  to  km  in  battle :  to  kill  Is  applicable  to  men,  animals, 
and  also  vegetables;  to  mttrder  and  ofoaeinaU  to 
men  only ;  to  sfay  mostly  to  men,  but  sometimes  to 
animals ;  to  tlaugkter  only  to  animals  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  sen  in  the  improper 
sense,  when  they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  as  to  the 
numbers  or  to  the  manner  of  killing  them ;  *  The 
fierce  young  hero  who  bad  overcome  the  Curiatii, 
being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having  elain  her 
lover,  ill  the  height  of  his  resentment  kiXU  her.^—ADoi- 
soN.  t  Murderg  and  executions  are  always  transacted 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre.* — Addison. 
*The  women  interposed  with  so  many  prayers  and 
entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  sltMgkter 
which  threatened  the  Romans  and  the  Sablnes.*— Ao- 

BISOK. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  iMeves  rely. 
And  to  this  altar  vile  a»§a*$in*  fly.— Jentms. 

CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

Osmajv,  from  the  Latin  ears  emuis  flesh,  implies 
pronerly  a  collection  of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  the  reducing 
to  the  state  of  dead  flesh ;  MlaMghf«r^  from  sl^y,  is  the 
act  of  taking  away  life ;  mutocre,  in  French  mattaere, 
eomea  from  the  Latin  Mactars,  to  kill  for  sacrifice ; 
kutektrjfyfwm  to  ftvreA«r,  signifies  Ihe  ntl  of  huicker- 
img;  in  French  bouekerie^  from  bomeke  the  mouth,  sig- 
Bifles  the  killing  for  food.  ^ 

Canage  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodiet  made ; 
k  may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former ;  sUugkter  respects  the  act 
of  taking  away  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
agent;  mastacre  and  kutekerjf  respect  the  clrcom- 
stancea  of  the  objects  who  are  the  snflTereri  of  the 
action :  the  three  latter  are  saM  of  human  beings  only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  impetuous  attack 
fVom  a  powerf\tl  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into  a  sheepfoM, 
commonly  make  a  dreadful  eumagt  § 

The  carnage  Juno  fh>m  the  skies  survey*d, 

And,  touched  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue-ey*d  maid. 

Pops. 
nrnghtgr  la  the  consequence  of  warfbre.    In  battles 
the  elaugkur  will  be  very  considerable  where  both 
ywties  defend  themselves  perthiaeiously ; 

Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  alarngkUit 

Shall  rage  around  and  mar  this  beauiaons  prospect 

Rows. 
A  wiaataere  Is  the  conseauenee  of  secret  and  penonal 
lesentment  between  bodies  of  people.  It  is  Awaya  a 
suin  upon  the  natloii  by  whom  it  Is  pmetlMd,  as  It 
cann6t  be  efiected  without  a  violent  breach  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  direct  act  of  treachery ;  of  this  description 
was  tlie  ma$»aore  of  the  Danes  by  the  original  Britons, 
•ad  the  matiocr*  of  the  Hugenott  In  France ; 

Onr  groenlng  country  Med  at  every  vein ; 

Whaa  Buinlen,  rapes,  ud  aMM«sris  pravatrd. 

BOWB. 


only  Hi 
ekared  bv  the  savage  furies  who  ans  most  active  i 
tills  work  of  blood; 
Let  us  be  sacrifioera,  but  not  hi£dler«.-~8HAUn&Bs. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS. 
Bodp  Is  here  taken  in  the  improper  senee  for  •  dead 
bodf ;  eorpee^  from  the  Latin  earpu*  a  body,  has  also 
been  turned  from  its  derivation  to  signify  a  dead  body; 
earca$»f  in  French  eareaeee,  is  compounded  of  cmn 
and  ca»$a  vitoy  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Body  is  applicable  to  eitber  men  or  bniies,  earf&a  to 
men  only,  and  cartaa§  to  brutes  only,  unless  wkeo 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.    When  epeaking  of 
any  particular  person  who  Is  deeelsed  we  sbookl  use 
the  simple  term  body;  the  body  was  auflered  to  lie  loo 
k>ng  unbaried :  when  designating  iu  condltioo  as  Ule- 
less,  the  term  eatpte  is  preferable;  be  waa  taken  up 
as  a  earp»e :  when  designallte  the  body  as  a  lifeless 
lump  separated  fh>m  the  soul,  ft  may  be  cbaracteriaed 
(though  contemptttoualy}  as   a  careoMa;  the  fowls 
devour  the  cartas*  ; 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renewM 
My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  eaeoed  : 
Why  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  body  rend, 
Ob  I  spare  the  eerys*  of  tby  unhappy  friend. 

DRV9BJU 

On  the  bleak  shore  now  liea  th*  abandon*d  kin^ 
A  headless  earcaati  and  a  nameless  thing. 


EMBRYO,  FOBTUa 

Emkryo,  in  French  tmbrivn,  Greek  fy0pao9^  from 
^pdM  to  germinate,  signifies  the  thing  germloaied; 
fmtu9y  in  French  feUu^  Latin  /«<■»,  from  /•««•  to 
cherish,  signifies  the  thing  cbertobed,  both  worda  re- 
ferring  to  what  is  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  mother ; 
bu'  embryo  properly  implies  the  fint  fruit  of  ooneep- 
tion,  and  the/cfiw  that  whioh  is  arrived  to  a  maturiiy 
of  formation.  Analomials  tell  us  that  the  emkrya  in 
the  human  subject  assumes  the  character  of  the  fmtma 
about  the  forty  second  day  after  concepthui. 

Fntut  is  applicable  only  in  its  proper  sense  lo 
animals :  embryo  has  a  figurative  application  to  planid 
and  fruits  when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and  Imper- 
fect stale,  and  also  a  moral  application  to  plans,  or 
whatever  is  roughly  conceived  in  the  mind. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 

Onyoraly  eorporealj  and  bedSy^  as  their  orlgtn  be- 
speakii,  have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the  kady; 
but  iht:  two  former  are  employed  to  signify  relating  or 
appertaining  to  the  body;  the  latter  to  denote  containing 
or  forming  part  of  the  body.  Hence  we  say,  earjtar^ 
punishment,  bodily  vigour  or  strength,  corporeal  sub- 
stances ;  the  Godhead  bodHy^  the  corporeal  fVnnie« 
bodily  exertion;  *Beiteaworth  was  ao  little  satidM 
with  this  account,  that  he  publickly  profbsaed  hia 
resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  bac  the 
inlmbiiants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  imbodled  theao- 
selves  in  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.'— J ohnsom. 

Corporal  Is  only  employed  for  the  animal  fhime  In 
its  propor  sense;  corporeal  Is  used  for  animal  aob- 
stance  In  an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of  csr^ 
parol  sufferance  and  corporeal  agents;  'When  the 
soul  is  freed  fVom  all  corporeal  alUance  then  it  traly 
exists.'— HuoHBS.  Corporeal  Is  distinmilsbed  ftom 
spii:iiual :  hodiliy  Oom  mental.  It  la  unpoasibie  to 
represent  spirHual  beings  any  other  way  than  under  n 
corporeal  form ;  bodily  pains,  however  severe,  nre  fie> 
quenlly  overpowered  by  mental  pleasures ;  *  The  soul 
is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of  tempcationa  lo  evl^ 
which  arise  from  bodily  appetites.*— Bioxft. 

CORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 
Corporeal  la  properly  a  speelea  of  matarial'  what 
ever  is  corporeal  Is  malarial,  but  not  etc*  verad.    Oor 
poreal  respects  animate  bodies ;  material  is  need  to 


every  thbig  wnich  can  act  on  the  aenses,  animaiaot 
'animate.    The  world  containa  ceryersal  bdqfi  and 
of  aurterMi  wilmincfli  i 
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All 


Grant  dial  eorpwml  to  the  human  mind, 

It  most  have  parti  in  Infinitum  Joined ; 

AImI  each  oftljete  must  will,  perceive,       _  . 

And  draw  conAu'dly  in  a  different  line.— Jckyiis. 
*  In  the  pneent  material  eysiem  in  which  we  live,  and 
where  the  objecui  that  ■urroand  lu  are  continually  ez- 
poeed  to  the  examination  of  our  Benses,  how  many 
thta^  occur  that  aremysterioua  and  unaccountable/— 
Blaie. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

CStrp^ent  from  corpus  the  body,  Blcnifies  having 
fulncM  of  body ;  «<«v(,  to  Dutch  stott,  u  no  doubt  a 
▼ariaiion  of  the  German  tidtig  steady,  signifying  able 
lo  stand,  s(did,  firm ;  lustf^  In  German,  ice.  luatig 
merry,  cheerful,  Imiriies  here  a  vigorous  state  of  body. 

CarpuUmt  respects  the  fleshy  state  of  the  body ;  9to%t 
respects  also  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones :  cor- 
mmUnee  is  therefore  an  Incidental  property ;  sioulnesa 
M  a  natural  property ;  eorpuUnee  may  come  upon  a 
penon  according  to  circumstances ;  *  Mallet's  stature 
was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed ;  hhi  ap- 
pearance, till  he  grew  eorpuUnt^  was  agreeable,  and 
ne  BufiRfred  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  drfss 
o>ald  give  it*— Johmbom.  Suutnesa  is  the  natural 
make  of  Uie  body  which  is  bom  with  us ; 

Hence  rose  the  M arsian  and  Sabelliah  race, 

8uong  limb'd  and  Btout^  and  to  the  wan  inclined 

Drtdkn. 
Grrpwtous  and  buUiuta  are  both  occasioned  by  the 
■tale  of  the  health ;  but  the  former  may  arise  fVom 
disease;  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of  good 
health :  eorpulenee  consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
fat ;  butmess  consists  of  a  due  and  full  proportion  of 
ay  the  solids  in  the  body; 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lu$tp, 

Tor  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquora  to  my  blood. 

Shakspcarb. 


LEAN,  MEAGRE. 
Lean  is  In  all  probability  connected  with  line,  lank, 
and  long,  signifying  that  which  is  simply  long  without 
any  other  duneosion ;  wuagret  in  Latin  mocer,  Greek 


l!ean  denotes  want  of  fat;  meagre  want  of  flesh: 
iHrhst  is  Uan  is  not  always  mearre;  but  nothing  can 
be  meagre  without  being  Uan.  brutes  as  well  as  men 
are  Uan^  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre:  lean- 
ne*e  Is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament; 
meagrenua  is  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease.   There  are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to 
be  Uan ;  a  meagre  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen  perpetually 
In  the  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty; 
Who  ambles  lime  withal 
With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin. 
And  with  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  sout, 
The  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  Uan  and 
Wasteful  learning ;  the  other  knowing  nor 
Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.— SHAUPBAms. 
80  thin,  so  riiastly  maagret  and  so  wan, 
80  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  lesemMed  man. 

DRTIMBir« 


MEBKBEH,  LIMB. 

jaemoert  In  Latin  mmi^ntm,  probably  from  the 
Onek  aiflot  a  part,  because  a  mewtber  is  properly  a 
part;  bmh  is  connected  with  the  word  lame. 

Member  Is  a  general  term  applied  either  to  the  ani* 
■ml  body  or  to  other  bodies,  aa  a  member  of  a  family, 
OT  a  member  of  a  comrounitv:  limb  la  applicable  to 
•almal  bodies;  Umb  is  tbererore  a  species  of  member; 
for  every  limb  to  a  member^  bat  every  nuwiber  to  not  a 


The  wumbert  of  the  body  .  . 

whkh  to  capable  of  performlnf  a  dtodoct  ofllce:  bat 
the  Umbe  are  those  Jointed  members  that  are  dblhi- 
gatobed  from  the  head  and  the  body:  the  nose  and 
the  eyes  are  members  but  not  Itsi^s;  me  arms  and  lefi 
are  properly  denominated  Uwtbs ;  *  A  man*a  timbs  (by 
wbicb  ior  the  present  we  only  understand  those  mem- 
tars  tlw  loa  of  whkh  only  amovBtf  to  mayhaa  by  Um 


eommon  law)  are  the  gifts  of  the  wlae  Creator  to  ena- 
ble him  to  protea  himself  from  external  iqjuries.*-^ 
Blackstonb. 


ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

jfKtmoZ,  in  French  aiitmai,  Latin  onisial,  from  eon" 
ma  life,  signifies  the  thing  having  life;  brute  is  in 
French  Antf«,  Latin  brulue  dull,  Greek  0apiTrii,  Chal- 
deenn^  foolishnefs;  beaety  In  French  Mr«,  Latin 
beetia^  changed  from  boetemay  Greek  povK^na  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  p6oKte  to  feed,  signities  properly  the 
thing  that  feeds. 

Animal  is  tlie  generlck,  brute  and  beast  are  the  spe- 
dfick  terms.  The  animal  to  the  thing  tiiai  lives  and 
moves.  If  animal  be  considered  as  thinking,  willing, 
reflecting,  and  acting,  it  is  confined  In  its  sisnificaiion 
to  the  human  species ;  if  it  bo  regarded  as  limited  In 
all  the  functions  which  mark  intelligence  and  will,  if 
It  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  tlie 
brute;  if  animal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its  ap. 
peiites,  independent  of  reason,  of  its  destination,  and 
consequent  dependence  on  Ita  mental  powers ;  it  de- 
scends to  the  beaet. 

Man  and  brute  are  opposKl.  To  man  an  Immortal 
soul  to  assigned;  but  we  are  not  authorized  by  Scrip- 
ture to  extend  Ihto  dignity  to  the  brutee.  "  The  brutes 
that  perish"  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  dtotinguishing  that 
part  of  the  animal  CFjation  from  the  superiour  order  of 
terrestrial  beings  who  are  destined  to  eztot  in  a  future 
world.  Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degradation 
than  to  be  divested  of  tlielr  particular  charactertotlcks, 
and  classed  under  the  general  name  of  animal,  unless 
we  except  that  which  assigns  to  them  the  epithet  of 
brute  or  beast^  which,  as  designating  peculiar  atrocity 
of  conduct,  does  not  always  carry  with  it  a  reproach 
equal  to  the  infamy  of  a  thing;  the  perversion  of  th* 
rational  faculty  to  at  all  limes  more  shocking  and  dis- 
graceful than  the  absence  of  It  by  nature ; '  Some  would 
be  apt  10  Bay,  he  is  a  conjurer ;  for  he  has  found  that  a 
republick  is  not  made  up  of  every  body  of /intma/«,  but 
is  composed  of  men  only  and  not  of  horset.* — Stbblb. 
'  As  nature  has  framed  the  severul  species  of  beings  as 
it  were  in  a  chain;  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  the 
middle  link  between  angeto  and  ^nUcs.*— Addison. 

Whom  ^Vn  the  savage  beasts  had  spar*d  they  Ull'di 

And  Btrew'd  hto  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

Dbtdbb. 

BOUND,  TONE. 

Sound,  in  Latin  ssntu,  and  toae.  In  Latin  tonus^ 
may  probably  both  come  fk>m  the  Greek  rc/vw  to  stretch 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of  the  voice ;  but 
I  should  rather  derive  eound  from  the  Hebrew  m^f. 

Sound  to  that  which  Issues  fipm  any  body,  ao  as  to 
become  audible;  tone  is  a  species  of  sounds  which  to 
produced  from  particular  bodies:  the  sound  may  be 
accidental ;  we  may  hear  the  sounds  of  waters  or 
leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tones  are  those  particular 
soitnde  which  are  made  either  lo  express  a  particular 
feeling,  or  to  produce  harmony ;  a  sheep  will  cir  for 
Its  lost  young  In  a  tone  of  distress;  an  organ  to  aa 
formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  solemn  tones ;  '  The 
sounds  of  the  voice,  according  lo  the  various  toueheB 
which  raise  them,  form  thenraelves  Into  an  acuta  or 
pave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  ttffts.'— Huobbb. 

BMELLi  SCENT,  ODOUR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE, 

SmeU  and  melt  are  In  all  probability  connected  Uh 
gether,  because  smells  arise  from  the  evaporation  of 
bodies ;  seent^  changed  from  sent^  comes  firom  the  Latin 
sentioy  to  perceive  or  feel ;  odour,  In  Latin  0<br,  cornea 
from  oleoy  In  Greek  Kfo  to  smell;  perfume^  com- 
pounded of  per  or  pro  and  fume  or  fumus  a  smoke  or 
vapour,  that  is,  the  vapourthat  issues  forth ;  fragroMMy 
In  Latin  fragrantia^  cornea  from  fragro^  anctontly 
/Vsjfo.thatto,  to  perfume  or  smeU  like  the  fraga  cr 
strawberry. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  re- 
ceives, or  that  which  gives  the  smell;  the  odour^  the 
perfume^  waA  fragrance  of  that  which  communlcataa 
the  smelL  In  the  first  case,  smeU  to  said  generally  of 
aU  livlog  tUng*  withoat  dtothwaon ;  stmt  to  lald  00^ 


ftie 
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of  fueh  inbnals  at  have  thla  pecoUar  fteuliy  of  tracing 
objeeui  by  (heir  smell:  iome  {lenona  have  a  much 
quicker  smell  than  othem,  and  some  have  an  acuier 
smell  of  iiarticular  objects  than  they  have  of  things  in 
general:  don  are  reuiarkabie  for  their  quickness  of 
seetit,  by  wnlcli  they  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
objects  at  an  immense  distance:  other  animals  are 
gifted  with  this  faculty  to  a  surprising  degree,  which 
•erves  them  aa  ■  means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies; 
Theo  cunes  hla  conaplring  feet,  whose  seent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Dbnbam. 
In  the  second  case,  null  is  compared  with  odour^ 
ferfmmt^  and  fragrance^  either  as  respects  the  objects 
eommunicattng  the  »mHly  or  the  nature  of  the  smell 
which  is  communicated.     Smell  is  Indeflnlte  in  its 
aense,  and  universal  in  its  application ;  odour^  perfume;, 
and  fragrawas  are  species  of  smells :  every  object  is 
aaid  to  smell  which  acta  on  the  olfactory  nerves;  flow- 
en,  fruilta,  woods,  earth,  water,  and  ti'ie  like,  have  a 
Mistf;  but  9i»mr  is  said  of  that  which  is  artlflcial; 
the  ferfums  and  fragrance  of  that  which  ia  natural : 
the  burning  of  things  produces  an  odour; 
80  flowers  are  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave, 
To  lose  their  freshness  among  bones  and  rottenneas, 
And  have  tlieir  odours  stifled  in  the  dual.— RowB. 
The  perfume  and  fragrance  arise  from  flowers  or 
aweet  smelling  herba,  spices,  and  the  like.    The  lerma 
smell  and  odour  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies;   they  may  both  be  either 
pleasant  or  unpleasant;  but  smelly  if  taken  in  certain 
connexions,  siKuiAes  a  liad  smelly  and  odour  signifies 
that  which  is  sweet:  meat  which  is  kept  too  long  will 
liave  a  smell,  that  is,  of  course,  a  bad  smell ;  the  <^inirs 
from  a  sacrifice  are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odours 
ascend  to  heaven.    Perfume  ia  properly  a  wide-spread- 
ing smelly  and  when  taken  without  any  epltiiet  algiii- 
Ilea  a  pleasant  smeU; 
At  last  a  aoft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Eoae  like  a  ateam  of  rich  diatUrd  perfumes. 

'  MiLTOK. 

Fragrance  never  signifies  any  thing  but  what  is  good ; 
it  is  the  sweetest  and  moat  powerful  perfume:  the 
perfume  from  flowers  and  shrubs  is  as  grateful  to  one's 
aanae  as  their  coloura  and  conformation  are  to  the  other ; 
tlie  fragnmee  from  groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees 
1  the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foliage ; 


Soft  vernal /rst^rmcs  dotbe  the  flow'ring  earth. 

llAaoii. 

TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

Soak  ia  a  variation  of  suck ;  drench  Is  a  variation  of 
4rink;  «(a»,  in  Saxon  steapan^  4tc.  from  the  Hebrew 
eatopy  aicnlflea  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  communicating  or  receiving  a  liquid  la 
rommon  to  theae  terma.  We  soak  thinp  in  water 
when  we  wish  to  aoften  them ;  anlmala  are  drenched 
with  liquid  as  a  medicinal  operation.  A  person's 
efolbea  are  soaked  in  rain  when  the  water  has  pene- 
trated every  thread ;  be  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain 
when  it  haa  penetrated  as  it  were  his  very  body; 
drench  therefore  in  this  caae  only  expreasea  the  idea  of 
mak  in  a  atronger  manner.  To  sleep  is  a  species  of 
aaa&iii^  employed  as  an  artificial  process;  to  soak  is 
however  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  are 
rendered  soft ;  to  steep  is  a  temporary  action  by  which 
10ft  bodiea  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid :  thus  salt 
meat  requires  to  be  aeoM;  fniltB  art  aomedmea 
sUeped  in  brandy ; 

I>rin*d  through  the  sandy  stratum,  9nirf  waj 
The  watera  with  the  sandy  atratum  rise, 
And  clear  and  sweeten  aa  ibey  soak  along. 

Tnoiraoa. 
And  deek  with  fVnICftil  treea  the  flekh  around. 
And  with  refineahing  waters  drsnch  the  ground. 

Drtobit. 
O  deep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Hatitre*s  aoft  Done !  How  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wik  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
Aad  sto^  my  aeoaea  lo  tbrget  Ailneaa  T 

0H4anuiB 


TASTE,  FLAVOUR,  RELISH,  8AVO0R. 

TasU  comes  from  the  Teutonick  tasten  to  toQch 
lightly,  and  signifies  either  the  organ  which  la  easily 
aflteied,  or  the  act  of  diKriinlnating  by  a  light  touch 
of  the  organ,  or  the  quality  of  the  object  wlikh  alEecis 
the  organ ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  ciosely  allied  to  the 
other  terms:  flavour  most  probably  cornea  from  tltt 
Latin  flo  10  breathe,  signifying  the  rarefied  essence  of 
bodies  which  afiTecttJie  organ  of  taste;  relish  m  de- 
rived by  Minshew  from  rrUeher  to  lick  again,  signify- 
ing that  which  pleases  the  palate  ao  as  ui  tempt  lo  a 
renewal  of  the  act  of  tasting ;  sacour^  in  Latin  sapor 
and  sapio  to  amell,  taste,  or  be  senaible,  moat  probaUy 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  r\QU  the  mouth  or  palaie, 
which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  Is  the  most  general  and  Indefinite  of  all  theae ; 
It  is  applicable  to  every  object  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  organ  of  ta#(«,  and  to  every  degree  and  manner  in 
which  tiie  organ  can  be  afl'ected:  aome  things  are 
tasulesst  other  things  have  a  atrong  Uute^  and  otheza 
a  mixed  taete; 

Ten  thouaand  thousand  precioua  gifta 

My  daily  thanka  employ! 
Nor  Is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  tlioae  gifta  with  Joy.— Adouob. 

The  JUufour  ia  the  predominating  laste,  and  cooae- 
quentlv  is  applied  to  such  objects  aa  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  or  degree  of  taeU;  an  apple  may  not  only 
have  the  general  taste  of  apple,  but  also  uJUtour 
peculiar  to  itself:  the^aeoar  la  commonly  aaid  of  thai 
which  la  good,  aa  a  fine  Jtavour^  a  delicioua  JUnomr; 
but  it  may  designate  that  which  is  not  always  agree- 
able, aa  the  Jlavour  of  fish,  which  ia  unpleaaaat  ia 
things  that  do  not  admit  01  such  a  taste  ;  *  The  Phi- 
iippick  islands  cive  a  Jlatour  to  our  European  bowb.' 
— Addisoh.  Ttie  reltsh  is  t\ao  a  particular  taste;  but 
it  is  that  which  is  artificial,  in  distinction  from  the 
Jiavmir,  which  may  be  the  natural  property.  We  find 
the  Jlavour  auch  as  it  is ;  we  give  the  relish  such  as  it 
should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be:  milk  and  butter  receive 
a  Jlavour  from  the  nature  of  tlie  food  with  which  the 
eow  is  supplied ;  aauces  are  used  in  order  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  food  that  ia  dreaaed ; 

I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes, 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applauae.— SoAKanARB. 
Savour  ia  a  term  in  leas  frequent  use  than  the  othera, 
but,  agreeable  to  the  Latin  derivation,  it  la  employed 
to  designate  that  which  ameUs  aa  well  aa  tasiss,  a 
aweet  amelling  savour  ; 

Tbe  pleaaant  sanovrf  amell 
80  quickened  appetite,  that  I  methought 
Could  uol  but  (Of  Is.— MiLToii. 

So  likewiae,  in  the  moral  application,  a  man^a  actions 
or  expressions  may  be  said  to  saeour  of  vanity.  Tasts 
and  relish  may  be  moreover  compared  aa  the  act  of 
persons :  we  taste  whatever  afl^ects  our  taste;  but  we 
reliek  that  only  which  pleases  our  taste;  we  taste 
fhilta  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad ;  we  relish  fruita  aa  a  deasert,  or  at  certain  aeaaoaa 
of  the  day.  So  likewise,  in  the  moiml  applkation,  we 
have  a  rtUsh  Am-  booka,  for  learning,  for  aociety,  and 
the  like. 

PALATE,  TASTE. 

PalatSj  in  LbUd  palatuMt  eomea  either  than  Ifaa 
Greek  wans  to  eat,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  tbe 
Etniscan  word  farlantum,  signifying  the  reof  or  aieh 
of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  appllcatjon,  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  tasts  eomea  flom  the  German  tasttn  to 
touch  lightly,  becauae  the  aenae  of  Usts  requirea  bK 
the  ailghtcat  touch  to  excite  IL 

PalaU  la,  In  an  improper  aenae,  enployed  Ibr  tasU, 
becauae  It  u  the  aeat  of  tasts;  bat  tnsu  la  never  am- 
pkiyed  fbr  palaU:  a  peraon  la  aaid  to  have  a  alea 
palate  when  he  la  nice  W  what  be  eata  or  drtnka;  bat 
hla  tasU  extenda  to  all  matlera  of  aeoae,  aa  well  aa 
thoae  which  are  tntellectnal; 


No  fruit  aatptlaU  eourtB,  or  fluw'r  our 
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A  mu  of  tofU^  or  of  a  nice  ttute^  conveyc  much  more 
•c  A  characleriatick.  than  a  man  of  a  nice  aalau:  the 
fbrmer  Is  Mid  only  in  a  good  dense ;  but  tbe  latter  Is 
particulaily  applicable  to  the  epicure; 
In  more  exalted  Joya  to  fix  our  ioMte^ 
And  wean  ua  from  delights  thai  cannot  last 

Jaicrnt. 

INSIPID,  DULL,  PLAT. 
A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is  designated  by 
those  epitiiets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meaning 
from  diffiirent  properties  in  nature :  the  taste  is  refer- 
red to  in  the  word  insipid^  from  the  Latin  sapio  to 
taste;  the  properties  of  colours  are  consideied  under 
the  word  duU  (v.  Dull) ;  the  properly  of  sur&ce  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word  jki  («.  Flat).  As  the  want  of 
flavour  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  insmidj  and  renden 
It  worthiess,  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  character  in 
a  man  render  him  equally  ina^idf  and  devoid  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristick  of  his  nature :  as  tbe 
beauty  and  perfection  of  colours  consist  In  their  biight- 
ncM,  and  the  absence  of  this  essential  property,  which 
eonetituies  dulnesst  reodera  tlieni  uninteresting  objects 
to  the  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  in  a  moral  composition, 
which  constitutes  its  iubuttt  deprives  it  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should  awaken  aueniion: 
as  in  tlie  natural  world  objects  are  either  elevated  or 
Mij^m  In  the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  eltJier  raised 
or  depressed,  and  such  moral  representations  as  are 
calculated  to  raise  tbe  spirits  aro  termed  spirited, 
while  those  which  fail  In  this  object  are  termed  ;laC. 
An  nuipid  writer  Is  without  sentiment  of  any  kind  or 
degree;  a  dull  writer  fkils  in  ▼ivacity  and  vigour  of 
pentiment ;  a  Jlat  performance  is  wanting  in  the  pro- 
perty of  provoking  mirtli,  which  should  be  its  peculiar 
ingredient ;  *  To  a  covetous  man  all  other  things  but 
wealth  are  rasi^id.*— South. 
But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  full, 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dull 

Dxuham. 
The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  eniertaio- 
■lents,  and  exisience  turns  Jlat  and  tnsi^td.*— Gaovx. 

FEAST,  BANaUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMEMT,  TREAT. 

As  /mwU«  In  the  religious  sense,  from  fettKs,  are 
Always  days  of  leisure,  and  fiequently  of  publlck  re- 
■olcing,  this  word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
tor  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words,  of  which  feast 
■eeme  to  be  the  most  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although  they  have 
each  a  distinct  application :  fta»t  conveys  Uie  Idea 
merely  of  enjoyment:  binquet  is  a  splendid  /«a«t,  at- 
tended with  pomp  and  suite ;  it  is  a  term  of  noble  use, 
particularly  sdapied  to  poetry  and  tlie  high  style :  co- 
rsassJ,  in  French  earoats.  In  German  gereuteh,  or 
rmueh  intoxication,  from  ruueken  to  intoxicate,  is  a 
drunken  feast:  enttrtainnnt  and  treat  convey  the 
ld«a  of  hospitality. 

A  feaat  may  be  given  vy  princes  or  their  subjects, 
by  nobility  or  commonalty ; 

New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls. 
.  And  sumptuous  featU  are  made  in  splendid  halls. 

DXTDBN. 

The  heuifuit  Is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate ;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  in  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  than  they  are  at 
present:  the  dinner  which  the  Lord. Mayor  of  London 
annualiy  gives  is  properly  denominated  a  feast;  the 
mode  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  received  the  French 
ambassadors  might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave  to  be 
denominated  a  banput ; 
With  hymns  dlrlne  the  Joyooa  lanqfut  ends. 
The  peans  lengthened  till  the  sun  descends.— Pops. 
A  /scst  sappoees  indulgence  of  the  apoetlie,  both  in 
aaung  and  drinking,  bat  not  intemperaiely ;  a  earausal 
Is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  most 
pactloaacxceas; 

This  came,  these  earmuaht  Aseanim  tangbl, 
And,  buU4mg  Afta,  to  tba  Latins  broufht. 

Drtdix. 


A  feasts  therefore,  is  always  a  good  tUng ,  unlaw  it 

ends  in  a  carousal :  a  feast  may  be  given  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  oi  publick  expense;  but  an  eutertaiw 
ment  and  a  treat  are  allugeiher  personal  acts,  and  tte 
terms  are  never  used  but  In  relation  to  the  agenta: 
every  entertainment  is  a  feast  as  far  as  respects  enjoy- 
ment at  a  social  board ;  but  no  feast  is  am  enteriam- 
msHt  unless  there  be  some  individual  who  specifically 
provides  for  the  enterlainwunt  of  others :  we  may  all 
be  partakers  of  a  feast^  but  we  are  guests  at  an  enter- 
tainment :  the  Lord  Msyor's  feast  is  not  strictly  an 
entertainment^  although  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
properly  so:  an  entertainment  is  given  between  mends 
ana  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  affections ;  a  treat 
is  given  by  way  of  favour  to  those  whom  one  wishes  • 
to  oblige:  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment  for  a 
particular  party  whom  he  has  Invited;  'I  could  not 
but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday  given  me 
of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who,  being  invhed  to  an 
entertainment*  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had 
not  the  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn.'— 
AnnisoN.  A  nobleman  may  give  a  treat  to  his  ser- 
vants, his  tenants,  Ids  tradespeople,  or  tbe  poor  of  his 
neighbourhood;  '  1  do  not  insist  that  you  spread  your 
table  with  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  lo  furnish  out 
a  splendid  treat  with  the  remains.'— Mklmoth  iJLet- 
teru  of  deere), 

Femstj  entertainment^  and  treat  are  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  to  express  otlier  pleasures  besides  those 
of  the  table:  feast  reuins  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  oerive  from  delicious 
viands ;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the  idea  of 
being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing 
as  being  a /s4mC  or  high  delight;  '  Seattle  is  the  only 
author  I  know,  whose  critical  and  philosophical  re- 
searclies  are  diversified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical 
Imagination,  that  malces  even  tbe  driest  subject  and  the 
leanest  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.'— Cowpbr. 
And  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  entertainment^ 
or  giving  one  a  treat;  *Let  us  consider  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense.*— 
AnnisoM. 

Sing  my  praise  In  strain  sublime. 
Treat  not  me  with  dogg'rel  rhyme.— Swirr 
To  an  envious  man  the  sight  of  wretchedness,  fn  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  Is  ^  feast;  to  a  benevolent  mind 
the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  relieved  and  com- 
forted is  a  fsast;  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  an  ea«y  access  to  a  well- stocked  library  Is 
a  continual  feast:  men  of  a  happy  temper  give  and 
receive  entertainment  with  equal  facility ;  they  aflbid 
entertainmsmt  to  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness 
which  they  impart  to  every  thing  around  them ;  they 
in  like  manner  derive  entertainment  from  every  thing 
they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe :  a  treat  b  given  oi  re- 
ceived only  on  particular  occasions;  it  depends  on  tJie 
relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver ;  to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat 
by  inviting  him  to  a  musical  party ;  and  to  one  of  an 
intelligent  turn  It  will  be  equally  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  consists  of  the  enlightened  and  con- 
versible. 


FARE,  PROVISION. 

Forty  tnm  the  German  fakren  to  go  or  be,  signiflee 
In  freneral  the  condition  or  thing  that  comes  to  one  * 
prevision^  from  provide^  signifies  the  thing  provided  for 
one. 

These  teims  are  alike  employed  fbr  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  lift,  and  may  either  be  used  In  the  limhed 
sense  for  the  Ibod  one  proeare8,er  in  general  for  what 
ever  Is  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  procured :  to  tin* 
term  fare  Is  anaeied  the  idea  of  accident;  provisimn 
Includes  that  of  design:  a  traveller  on  the  continejri 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble  farsy  unless 
he  has  the  precaution  of  carrying  his  pravisiens  with 
him;  ' 

This  night  at  least  with  me  forget  year  care, 

Cheanuti,  and  cordi,  and  cream  shaU  be  yonr  fart 

DETDaa. 

Tbe  winged  nation  wanders  throogb  the  skiesi 

And  o*er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies ; 

They  breed,  they  brood.  Instruct,  and  educaAa. 

And  make  prmnsian  for  the  Aitiue  state.— Drtm». 
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FOOD,  DIET,  EEGIUEN. 

Fo^  signffies  the  thing  which  one  feeda  upon,  in 
Saxon  fodf^  Low  G«rman  f6dt  or  fAder^  Greek  /Mrny ; 
iiet  comes  fiom  Siairdta  to  live  medicinally,  ■ignifylng 
any  particular  mode  of  living;  regiment  In  Latin  re- 
gimn,  from  rego  to  regulate,  ugniaes  a  syBiein  or 
nractice  by  rule.  .  ,  ..     ^      ^,  .. 

All  thew  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or  that  by  which 
we  live :  food  is  here  the  general  term ;  the  oihera  are 
specifick.  Food  specifies  no  circumstance:  whatever 
Is  taken  to  maintain  life  is  food;  diet  is  properly  a 
prescriiied  or  regular  food.  It  is  the  hard  lot  of  some 
among  the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  food  and 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  families;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  children  is  an  important  branch  of 
their  early  education ;  Uieir  diH  can  scarcely  be  too 
simple :  no  one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  his  food  who 
Is  not  In  a  good  state  of  health ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  a  healthy  population  where  there  Is  a  spare  and 
unwholesome  diet,  attended  with  hard  labour. 

Food  Is  a  term  applicable  to  ell  living  creatures,  and 
also  used  flgarailvely  fur  what  serves  to  nourish; 
The  poison  of  other  states  (that  Is,  bankniptcy) 
h  the  food  or  the  new  repuUick.'—BnBKS.  Diet  Is 
employed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who  make 
choice  of  their  food  t  com  is  as  mneh  the  natural  food 
of  some  auiuials  as  of  men ;  the  diet  of  the  peasantry 
coDsisu  moeUy  of  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables;  'The 
diet  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature  must  have  been  con- 
fined almost  whoUy  to  the  vegetable  kind.*— Burks. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  particular  modes  of 
living ;  but  the  former  respects  the  quality  of  food  ;  the 
latter  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality :  ditt  to  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  rerimim  often  re- 
spects the  abstinence  ft-om  food^  bodilv  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health  :  diet  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  immediate  prescription  ftom  a  phy- 
sician, and  during  the  period  of  sickness;  regimem 
commonly  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  man*s  system  of 
living:  diet  is  In  certain  cases  of  such  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  a  patient  that  a  sincle  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
{ieopleto  be  troubled  with  diw^ncNv,  (Vom  which  they 
cannot  get  any  exemption  but  hv  observing  a  strict  r«- 

Smea;  'Prolongation  of  lile  i.»  lailier  to  be  expected 
om  stated  ^ete  than  from  onv  common  regimen.*— 
Bacon.  '  I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
a  pbilosopblcal  re/t««a.'-8BKjisToaB. 

FEMALE,  FEBUNINE,  EFFEMINATE. 

FgmdU  Is  said  of  the  sex  Itself,  and  /naranM  of  the 
eharacteriatlcks  of  the  sex.  Female  is  opposed  to  male, 
feminine  to  masculine. 

In  the  femaU  character  we  expect  to  find  that  which 
IB  feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and  habits 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period ; 

Once  more  her  haaghty  soul  the  tyrant  bends. 
To  pmyers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends; 
No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unexptor'd,  before  she  died. 

Drtdbk. 


dIaUaetton  of  aez  io  Ihfaiei :  there  are  tlierafero  lla« 
gendert,  but  only  two  sexes.  By  the  iiiflectloDa  of 
words  are  denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  iliac 


Ingra 
animi 


;,  or  of  DO  eex.  Tlie  genderty  therefore,  are  divided 
grammar  Iniomaeeultne^feminine,  and  neuter;  and 
imals  are  divided  Into  male  and  fomale  sex. 


GOLD,  GOLDEN. 


acts  is  unnatural  to  the  male.  A  feminine  air  and 
voloe,  ^hich  to  truly  grateftil  to  the  observer  in  the  one 
•ex,  is  an  odious  mark  of  tffeminaey  In  the  other. 


Beauty  and  delkacy  are  feminine  properties 
Her  heavenly  form 

Angelick:  but  more  soft  and  femiuiMa 

Her  graceflil  innocence.— Hilton. 
Robustness  and  vigour  are  masculine  properties ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  in  a  man  entitle 
him  to  the  epithet  of  ^eminaU;  *Our  martial  an- 
cestors, like  some  of  their  modern  successors,  had  no 
other  amusement  (but  hunting;  to  enteruin  their 
vacant  hours;  despising  ail  arts  aa  <f«smiate.*— 
Blacutonk. 

OENDER,  SEX. 

Oendtr,  in  Latin  #«ii«s,  slgnlfiea  properly  a  genMa 

or  kind ;  ssx,  in  French  #«s«,  Latin  sszas,  comes  ftt>m 

the  Greek  i^is  signifying  the  habit  or  nature.    The 

fsadcr  la  that  distiactioa  In  wonb  wliicli  marka  tlia 


These  terms  are  both  employed  aa  epithets,  bnt^sU 
is  the  subeuntive  used  In  coimxNiitkm,  and  goUm  the 
adiecUve,  In  ordinary  use.  The  former  is  sttictly  ap- 
plied to  the  metal  of  whteh  the  thing  is  made,  aa  a 
gold  cup,  or  a  goid  coin ;  bat  the  latter  to  whatever  a^ 
pertains  to  gold,  whether  property  or  figuratively :  aa 
the  goiden  Hon,  the  golden  crown,  the  goldem  afa,  «r  a 
geUm  harvest 

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  sense,  eoel  b  rimply  the  aheeace  of 
warmth ;  eotd  and  fi^gid  are  positively  conlraiy  is 
warmth ;  the  former  hi  regard  toofejiacis  io  9eiiaal,tte 
latter  to  moral  ol^eols:  In  tha  physical  sense  the 
analogy  Is  strictly  preserved.  Cool  in  used  aa  k  le- 
spects  the  passions  and  the  afleeOona;  eeU  only  with 
regard  to  the  aAciions ;  /tv^  only  In  Ngar4  lo  the 
tnclinatlona.  ^       • 

Whh  regard  to  the  passions,  cesldeslgsalea  a  free- 
dom from  agttatton.  which  Is  a  desiratale  ^oailiy 
O»otee«a  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  casiasst  in  an  aipr 
meut,  are  alike  conuneodahle. 

Ase««land  eold  respect  the  aflhcUonSi  the  eael  la  op- 
posed to  the  firlendiy,  the  «eld  to  the  warai-hearteA,the 
frigid  to  the  animated ;  the  former  Is  hot  a  dcgiee  of 
the  latter.  A  reception  la  said  to  be  «se{;  an  esDfaiaee 
to  be  eold;  a  sentiment  fiy^id.  CeoUmaeinmn  enemy 
to  social  eqjoyrocntt;  eoldnsoa  la  an  enemy  loewy 
moral  virtue ;  firigiditf  deslroya  all  force  of  character. 
Coolnese  to  engendered  by  eircumstanccs ;  It  supposca 
the  previous  extotence  of  warmth  :  eoldneae  ties  often 
in  the  temperament,  or  is  engendered  by  habit;  it  to 
always  something  vicioos ;  frigidity  to  occasiona],and 
is  always  a  deft«t.  Trifling  dUferences  prodoce  esei- 
neae  sometimes  between  the  beat  frleoda ;  •  The  JeahMS 
man*s  disease  to  of  so  malignant  a  nature,  thai  ii  coa- 
verts  all  it  Ukes  Into  ito  own  nourtohmeot.  A  eati  be- 
haviour to  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aveisloB :  a 
fond  one  raixs  his  suspicions.*— Anmson.  Trads 
sometimes  engenders  a  eold  calculating  temper  tnsome 
minds;  *It  to  wondrous  that  a  man  can  gel  ovw  ths 
natural  extotence  and  noaeesslon  of  hto  own  nuod,  so 
far  aa  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  reoeiviiii  csU 
and  repeated  civilities.*— Sraaur.  Those  who  are  re- 
markable for  apathy  will  often  expnaa  themaeives 
with  frMd  Indiflbrence  on  the  moHt  imponani  snb- 
jects;  'The  religion  of  the  modems  abounds  in  tnpkfcs 
so  incomoarably  noble  and  exalted,  as  might  kindle  the 
flames  or  genuine  oratory  in  the  moat  frigid  aad  bar- 
ren  genius.'— Whaktom. 

CHILL,  COLD. 
CAill  and  eold  are  but  variaUona  of  Hit  sanae  woid, 
In  German  kultj  9tc. 
Chill  expresses  less  than  csfd,  that  to  to  say,itcK- 

{iresses  a  degree  of  eold.    The  weather  to  often  etiU§ 
n  summer :  but  It  to  cold  in  winter. 
We  speak  of  taking  the  ekili  off  water  when  the  »U 
in  part  removed ;  and  of  a  ekill  running  through  the 
ame  when  the  eold  begins  to  penetraietlie  Ikasaeitel 


frame  when  the  c 

to  in  astateof  warmth ; 

When  man  once  reach  their  aatnmn,  flckle  Joys 
Fall  oflf  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees; 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  bapplnea^ 
In  the  dull  blasts  of  winter  they  expire. 

Tows. 
*  Thus  eaae  after  toment  to  pleasore  for  a  time,  and  wa 
are  very  agreeably  recroited  when  the  body,  cAdM 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  Im  nataral 
tepidity:  but  the  Joy  ceaiea  wmb we  kave  forfoi  te 
eoM.*— JoBNaoM. 

TO  STAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TA1UCISB. 
Stmin,  V.  BUmtek ;  »oU  and  saitf ,  fbom  saff  diit,a%- 
nlfy  to  smear  with  dirt:  tamiek  in  Pencil  csnup. 
piobahl?  iJtoaiUia LaUa tire  to bmlsa. 


ENGUSH  STNONYfifES. 
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All  tbcM  ternw  imply  the  ict  of  dimloiabtaf  dw 
briglitneM  of  an  object ;  but  the  term  stain  denote* 
■oiuethlng  groeier  tjian  the  other  tenne,  and  to  api^led 
Is  iaferlouroblecla:  thinga  which  are  not  remarkable 
for  iurlty  or  brlghtneai  may  be  «tame^aa  bande  when 
•tenMd  with  blood,  or  a  wall  atamed  with  chalk ; 
Thoo,  rather  than  thy  Juitloe  sbookl  be  <tfemirf, 
Didat  gtaim  the  croaa.— Yomro. 
Nothing  Is  autlied  or  ternitAMt,  bat  what  baa  some  In- 
triiisick  value ;  a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  writing  may 
be  easily  aoUed  by  a  touch  of  the  finger;  'I  cannot 
endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suflbr  my  purer  alieeUons  to 
be  MtM  with  the  odious  attributes  or  covetousnesa  and 
auMiloae    falsehood. '~Loed   Wbntworth.     The 
Aoest  glaa  is  the  soonest  Uunisktd:  hence,  In  the 
moral  application,  a  roan's  life  may  be  atained  by  the 
comroiaaion  of  some  gross  immorality :  liielioDOur  may 
be  auUieiy  or  hia  glory  tmrniakad; 
Oatha  would  debase  tbe  dignity  of  ▼irtae, 
Else  1  could  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  clothed 
Tbe  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  host 
Their  chaste,  unauUiad  lustre^— Fearcu. 
■  I  am  not  now  what  I  once  waa ;  for  aince  I  parted 
from  thee  &te  has  tanuahed  my  glories.'— Tratp. 

TO  8MEAB,  DAUB. 

^    Tb  aaieor  fa  literally  to  do  over  with  amaaTf  In  Saxon 

Mi«r,  German  ackmear^  In  G  reek  uifpo;  aaalve.  To  doubt 

from  do  and  ub  Mer  over,  signifies  literally  to  do  over 

with  any  thing  niweemly,  or  in  an  unsightly  manner. 

To  amaar  in  tbe  literal  aenae  to  applied  to  such  sub- 
stances as  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  bo<Iy ;  If 
aald  of  grease  itself  it  may  be  proper,  aa  coachmen 
amaar  tbe  coach  wheela  with  tar  or  grease ;  but  If  said 
of  any  thing  elae  It  to  an  improper  aciloo,  and  tendato 
disigure,  as  children  amaar  their  bands  with  Ink,  or 
ssMsr  their  elolbes  with  dirt  To  ssissr  and  daub  a?e 
both  aetiona  which  tend  to  diafignre ;  but  we  amaar  by 
Dieana  of  rubbing  over ;  we  daub  by  nibbing,  throw- 
lag,  or  any  way  covering  over:  thus  a  child  mMsrs 
ibe  window  with  hto  finger,  or  be  dauba  tbe  wall  with 
dirt.  By  a  figurative  application,  Misar  to  applied  to 
bad  writing,  and  daub  to  bad  painting :  indiOTerent  wri- 
ters who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouching  their  let- 
ters until  they  make  their  performance  a  aad  siReur; 
bad  ardata,  who  are  iuludicioua  in  the  use  of  their 
pencil,  toad  their  paintings  with  colour,  and  coBvert 
Itaem  into  dsiito. 


M0I8TUSE,  HUMIDITT,  DAMPNEEe. 

Maiaturet  from  the  French  maita  moist,  to  probably 
cmitracted  from  the  Latin  Avsitfditf,  fhHn  which  kw 
miditjf  to  immediately  derived ;  dampnaaa  cornea  from 
the  German  damp/ a.  vapour. 

Moiatwe  to  uaed  in  general  to  express  any  amall  de- 
gree of  Infusion  of  a  liquid  Into  a  body;  ktmiditw  to 
emptoyed  acientifically  to  describe  the  state  of  having 
any  portkm  of  such  liquid:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
wtmatura  d  a  table,  the  mautara  of  paper,  or  the 
wtaiatara  ot  a  floor  uat  has  been  wetted ;  but  of  tbe 
kumidUff  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  haa  contracted 
wuiatura  Of  Itself.  Da$iipnaaa  to  that  species  of  moiat- 
wra  that  arises  from  the  gradual  contraotlon  of  a  liquid 
In  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it;  la  tbto  manner  a 
cellar  to  dasip,  or  linen  that  has  labi  long  by  may 


The  plumy  people  streak  their  wtaifi  wMi  oUi 
To  throw  the  hicld  mmatara  triokllDf  off 

Tbomson. 
Now  ftom  tbe  town 
Btirled  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  notoooM  dssipii 
Ofk  let  me  wander.— Thohsoii. 

NASTY,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 

XoMbf  to  connected  with  nmaaaama^  and  the  Oennaa 
1MSS  wet;  fiUka  and  faul  are  variations  from  the 
Oieek  fdKXof. 

The  Idea  of  dirtineaa  to  common  to  theae  terma  bat 
In  dlflferent  decrees,  and  with  diflbrent  modlflcatioos. 
Wbaiever  dirt  to  offeaslve  to  any  of  the  senses,  renders 
Ihac  tning  assty  which  to  soltod  with  It :  the  jUf *y  ex* 
wedi  the  Msef  ,  Mi  ob^  In  tbe  quanliiy  bat  la  tiM 


oflbnslve  qaallty  of  tbe  dlit;  aad  the  /uai  creeeAi  ttoa 
JUtkt  In  tbe  same  proportion ; 
We  k)ok  behind,  then  view  hto  shaoy  beard, 
Uia  dothea  were  lagg'd  with  thorns,  aad  fitk  hm 
limbs  besiuear'd.— Detdbs. 

Only  oar  Ibe 
Templing  sffronls  oa  with  hto/mU  eateem. 

MiLToa. 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM,  REFUSE. 
Drega.  fVom  the  German  dreek  dirt,  aignlfiea  the  dirty 
part  which  aeparaiea  fh>m  a  liquor;  atdiwuaUt  from 
aedao  to  sit,  sisnifies  that  which  aettlea  at  the  bottom; 
droaa  to  probably  but  a  variation  of  draga ;  acaai,  from 
the  German  ackaumy  aignlfiea  the  same  as  foam  or 
froth,  or  that  which  risea  on  the  anrfbce  of  any  liquor* 
rtfaaa  signifies  literally  that  which  is  refused  or  thrown 
away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body ;  but  drtga  to  uken  In  a  worse  sense  than  aam- 
mami :  for  tbe  draga  are  that  which  to  altogether  of  no 
value;  but  the  amiwuni  may  sometimes  form  a  neoes- 
saiy  part  of  the  body.  The  draga  are  mostly  a  ssdt- 
meat  In  Ikiuois,  but  many  thinp  are  a  aadbmmt  whteb 
are  not  draga.  After  the  drtga  are  taken  away,  dura 
will  frequently  remain  a  aadimani;  thcdriys  are  com- 
monly the  corrupt  part  which  separates  from  compound 
liquids,  aa  wine  or  beer;  tbe  aaHmtMl  conslsto  of  tbe 
heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all  simpte  liqnida^  not 
excepting  water  ilselC  The  draga  and  ««disMal  sepa- 
rate of  themselves,  but  the  setni  and  droaa  aie  forced 
out  by  a  proceai ;  tbe  former  from  liquids,  and  tbe  latlar 
IhND  aolld  bodies  rendered  liquid -or  otbeit^lse. 

Refuae^  as  its  derivation  implies,  to  alwaya  aald  of 
that  which  la  intentionalW  separated  to  be  throwa 
away,  and  agreea  with  the  former  terma  only  inaamoeh 
aa  they  expreas  what  to  worthleas. 

Of  theae  terms,  draga^  aeum,  and  rafaaa  admit  like- 
wise of  a  figurative  appiicadon.    The  draga  and  aemm 
of  the  peo|Me  are  the  comiptest  part  of  any  society; 
and  tbe  refasa  to  that  which  to  moat  wortbleaa  and  anfit 
for  a  reapectabte  community;  *  Epitomes  of  history 
are  the  corraptlona  and  motha  that  have  fretted  and 
corroded  many  aound  and  excellent  bodies  of  history 
and  reduced  them  to  baae  and  unprofitable  draga.*-^ 
Bacoh.    *  For  It  to  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  aedimevt 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  deolea  the  water.'— 
Soirra.    *  For  the  composition  too,  I  admit  the  Alge- 
rlne  community  resemble  that  of  France,  being  foroMd 
out  ot  the  very  seasi,  scandal,  disgrace,  and  pertof  tbt 
Turktah  Asia.'— Burks. 
Now  cast  your  eyes  aroond,  while  I  dlaaoive 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  involve : 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  droaa.  and  naake  yoo  sea 
Tbe  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.— Drtdbb. 
Next  of  hto  men  and  abips  be  makea  review, 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  erew; 
Down  with  tbe  falling  aiream  tbe  r^fkaa  rua 
To  raise  with  Joyful  news  tato  drooping  sob. 

DaTBBN. 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 
Glaaa  and  xtarmak  are  figurative  terois,  wtalcli 
borrow  their  signification  from  the  act  of  rendering  the 
outer  surface  of  any  phyalcal  object  ahining.  To  fisss, 
which  to  connected  with  to  glaae,  to  to  give  ugUaa  or 
brigbtnev  to  any  thing  by  meana  of  friction,  as  in  the 
case  of  iapan  or  mahogany:  to  vamiak  to  to  give  aa 
amfielaJ  gloaa^  by  meana  of  applying  a  foreign  aub- 
stance,  fience,  in  the  Itourative  use  of  tbe  terms,  to 
gioaa  to  to  put  the  best  Ace  upon  a  thing  by  varioae 
little  distortions  and  artifices ;  but  to  wniak  to  to  do 
tbe  same  thing  by  means  of  direct  flilsebood ;  to  p«^ 
liatat  which  likewtoe  aignlfiea  to  give  the  best  possible 
outside  to  a  thing  (s.  TV  sxteaaata},  requires  still  less 
artifice  than  either.  Oae  gloaaaa  over  that  which  to 
bad,  by  giving  It  a  soft  name ;  as  when  a  man's  vices 
are  gtoaaad  over  with  tbe  name  of  indiaeretfcm,  or  a 
mai^s  mtotreas  to  termed  hto  good  friend ;  *  If  a  Jeaknia 
man  once  finds  a  {Umgtaaa  put  upon  any  single  actiof^ 
he  qulekhr  saspeets  alftbe  rest.*— Aaaisoa.  One  v«r* 
triakaa  a  Eiad  character  by  ascribing  good  motives  te 
hto  bad  actions,  by  wIthhoMInc  many  facts  that  are  le 
hto  discredit,  and  fabricating  other  cireomstances  la  I1I4 
tevooi;  aa aataratffAsd  (ut  eoatains noCblBf  batUt. 
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nnple  troth ;  tlw  ««rm*ft«tf  tale  on  the  other  hand 
coniatne  a  great  mixture  of  falsehood ;  the  French  ac- 
eoann  of  their  victoriee  iu  the  time  of  the  rerolutlon 
were  nuMtly  vanutJUd; 

The  waiting  teara  stood  ready  for  command, 
And  now  they  flow  to  vurnitk  the  &1m  lale. 

Rown. 
To  p9iU*U  Is  to  diminish  the  mcgnUude  of  an  offence, 
by  making  an  excuse  In  favour  of  tlie  offender;  as 
when  an  act  of  theft  Is  paUiuUd  by  considering  the 
starving  condition  of  the  thief;  'A  man's  bodily  de- 
fects should  give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit, 
and  to  palliate  those  Imperrcctions  which  are  not  in 
bis  power,  by  thoae  perfections  which  are.*— Addisox. 


CLOAK,  MASK,  BLTND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of  dlflerrat 
modes  of  intentionally  ke<«ping  something  f>om  the 
view  of  others.  They  are  Iwrrowed  from  those  fkmi- 
Har  obtoeta  which  serve  similar  purposes  In  common 
life.  Chak  and  moBk  express  figuratively  and  pro- 
perly more  than  bUnd  or  wiL  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  ol^ect  out  of  sight ;  the  two  latter  only  par- 
tially Intercept  the  view.  In  this  figurative  sense  they 
•re  ail  employed  for  a  bad  purpose. 

The  eUak,  the  ma$k^  and  the  bUnd  serve  to  deceive 
othera ;  the  vail  servos  to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  character  may  be  con- 
caealed  by  a  blind  f  a  part,  though  not  the  whole,  may 
be  concealed  by  a  nia$k.  A  bliiid  Is  not  only  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  character  but  the  conduct  or  pro- 
ceedings. We  carry  a  doak  and  a  mask  about  with 
os;  but  a  ^Iniil  is  something  external. 

The  ^akf  as  the  external  garment.  Is  the  most  con- 
venient of  all.coverings  for  entirely  keeping  concealed 
what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen ;  a  good  outward  de- 
portment serves  as  a  eUak  to  conceal  a  bad  charac- 
ter; *When  this  severity  of  manners  is  hypocritical, 
•nd  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret  indulgence,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  prostitutions  of  religion.*— Blair.  A 
matk  only  hides  the  face ;  a  matk  therefore  serves  to 
conceal  only  as  much  as  words  and  looks  can  effect ; 

Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who,  beneath  the  wiask 

Of  social  commerce,  com*st  to  rob  their  wealth. 
Thomsom. 
A  hUnd  is  Intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and  prevent 
observation;  whatever,  therefore,  conceals  the  real 
trutii,  and  prevents  suspicion  bv  a  fklse  exteriour.  is  a 
blind;  *  Those  who  are  bountifhl  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penury 
iaeven  held  out  ma  blind  and  cover  to  their  prodi- 
gality.*—Burxk.  A  teU  prevents  a  person  from  seeing 
■a  well  as  being  seen ;  whatever,  therefore,  obscures 
the  mental  sight  acts  os  a  veil  to  the  mlnd*s  eye ;  *  As 
•oon  as  that  mysterious  ««!<  which  covers  futurity  was 
lifted  up,  all  the  gayety  of  lifb  would  disappear ;  its 
flattering  hopes.  Its  pleasing  illusions  would  vanish, 
•nd  nothing  out  vanity  and  radneas  remain.*— Blaib. 

Religion  may  unfortunately  serve  to  eleak  the  worst 
of  purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters :  its  importance, 
In  the  eyes  of  all  men,  makes  It  the  most  eflfectual  pass- 
port to  their  countenance  and  sanction ;  and  its  ex- 
ternal obeervances  render  it  the  mort  convenient  mode 
of  presenting  a  fUse  profesrion  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world :  those,  therefore,  who  set  an  undue  value  on 
the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  do  but  encourage  this 
most  heinous  of  all  sins,  bv  sulrering  themselves  to  be 
Imposed  upon  by  a  cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False 
fliends  always  wear  a  maek ;  they  cover  a  mallanant 
heart  under  the  smiles  and  endearments  of  friendship, 
nilelt  trader*  moetly  make  use  of  some  blind  to  facili- 
tate the  carrying  on  their  nefkrious  practices.  Among 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  in  the  meuropolls  by  the 
needy  and  profligate,  none  is  so  bad  as  tiiat  which  Is 
made  to  be  a  Hind  fbr  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudtee  and  passion  are  the  ordinary  neile  which 
obscure  the  Judgement,  and  prevent  it  from  dlsdngttisb- 
tngtbetrutii. 

TO  COLOUR,  DTE,  TDTOE,  BTAIN. 
OrfsKT,  In  Latin  color,  comes  probably  tnm  coh  to 
adorn;  dm,  In  Saxon  deafen,  la  a  variation  of  tinge i 
tinge  la  In  Latin  tingo,  {torn  the  Greek  riy^w  to 


sprinkle ;  seoin,  like  tiie  French  deeteinin  h««ai  « 
variation  of  tinge. 

To  eelonr  Is  to  put  colour  on ;  to  rfyc  is  to  dip  Vi  any 
colour;  to  tinge  Is  to  touch  lightly  with  a  colour g  vo 
etnm  Is  to  pot  on  a  bad  colour  or  in  a  bad  manner:  we 
colour  a  drawkig,  we  dy«  ciuthes  of  any  eoUur^  we 
tinge  a  painting  with  blue  by  way  of  iuiermixture,  we 
etain  a  painting  when  we  put  blue  instead  of  red ; 
'  That  childish  eelounng  of  her  checks  is  now  as  on- 
graceful  as  that  shape  would  have  been  when  ber  face 
wore  its  real  countenance.*— Stkblk. 

Now  deeper  blushes  tiii^^  the  glowing  skj. 
And  evening  rais'd  her  silver  lamp  on  high. 

SuWh.  Jonca. 
'  We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  wbkh  Luclan  relates 
concemliv  tills  river  ( Adonk),  that  is,  that  this  strewn 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  of  a  bloody  eoUmrf 
sometiiing  like  this  we  actually  saw  come  to  pass,  for 
the  water  was  etained  with  redness.*— Mauvdeblu 

They  are  taken  in  a  moral  acceptation  with  •  similar 
distinction :  we  colour  a  description  by  the  introdao- 
tion  of  strong  figures,  strong  facts,  and  strong  exnren- 
sions ;  *  All  these  amazing  Incidents  to  the  Inapned 
historians  relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  witiioat  any  of 
the  tolouringe  and  helgbtenings  of  rhelorick.*— Wasr. 
Hence  the  term  la  employed  to  denote  the  giving  a 
fklse  or  exaggerated  representation;  'He  eotouro  ilie« 
fUsehood  of  ^neas  by  an  express  command  from 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.*— DaTDBN.  A  peraoo  la 
represented  as  dfing  his  hands  in  blood,  who  is  so 
engaged  In  the  shedding  of  blood  as  that  be  may 
change  the  colour  of  his  skin,  or  the  soil  may  be  dyed 
hi  blood; 

Witii  mutual  bk>od  Uie  Aosonian  soil  la  ^fed, 

While  on  Its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Dbtbbx. 

A  peraon's  mind  Is  tinged  with  mdancboly  or  enthu- 
siasm; *■  Sir  Roger'  Is  something  of  a  humorist,  and 
his  virtues  as  well  as  Imperfections  are  tinged  by  a 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  paiticalariy 
his.*— Addison.  A  man*sch  aracier  may  be  aald  to  be 
etained  with  erbnea ; 

Of  honour  void,  of  Innocence,  of  faith,  of  parity, 

Our  wonted  ornaments,  now  aoll*d  and  etain'd. 

BflLTOB. 

COLOUR,  HUE,  TINT. 
Qflour  (e.  Tt  colour)  Is  here  tiie  generkk  term :  tec, 
which  Is  probably  connected  with  sft  and  otew,  and 
tint,  from  tinge,  are  but  modes  of  e^our  ;  the  Ibmer 
of  which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  colour ;  the  latter 
a  shade  of  eohur.    Between  the  coloure  of  black  and 
brown,  aa  of  all  other  leading  eoloure,  there  are  various 
kuee  and  tfnts,  by  die  due  intermixture  of  which, 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautiful; 
Her  colour  chang*d,  ber  fkce  was  not  the  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Drtdbb. 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells, 
With  kuee  on  kuee^  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endleas  bloom. 


Among  them  shells  of  many  a  tint  appear, 
The  heart  of  Venus  nnd  her  penrly  ear. 

StB  Wm.  Jons. 

COLOURABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBJLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

Colowrable.  from  to  colour  or  tinge,  ezpresaea  tha 
quality  of  being  able  to  give  a  fair  appearance ;  spe- 
eioue,  from  tiie  Latin  spseio  to  see,  slgniflea  the  quality 
of  looking  as  it  ought;  oetensibU,  from  tiie  Latin 
oetendo  to  show,  signifies  tiie  quality  of  being  able  or 
fit  to  be  shown  or  seen ;  plaueible,  fmmpUuido  to  dap 
or  make  a  noise,  signifies  the  qualky  of  soondtaic  as  it 
ought ;  feeuible,  fhim  the  French  fotre,  and  Latin 
faeio  to  do,  signifies  literally  doable  ;  but  hero  it  i 


seemingly  practicable. 

The  Brat  three  of  these  are  fignrea  of  apeech  drawn 
from  what  naturally  pleases  the  eye ;  plaunbU  ladrawa 
from  what  pleaaes  tiie  ear:  feaeibU  uOies  ha  f-— -- 
tion  flrom  what  meats  dtejiMifciBeBt  or  ooBvk 
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^*hftt  ia  eoUmrahU  hu  an  aspect  or  fkce  upon  It  that 
lulls  suspicioo  and  afibrda  aatisfaction ;  whai  Is  sve- 
cioug  has  a  fair  outside  when  contrasted  with  inat 
which  it  may  possibly  conceal ;  what  Is  ostennhU  is 
that  which  presents  such  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
tit  an  indication  of  something  real ;  what  is  plausible 
is  that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely  thi oogh 
he  ear;  that  which  \»fea$ibU  recommends  itself  ftom 
in  intrinsick  value  raiber  than  from  any  representation 
given  of  it. 

A  pretence  Is  csiswrabU  when  it  has  the  eotonr  of 
tnitb  Impressed  upon  it ;  it  Is  $peeioiu  when  Its  fhliacy 
a  easily  discernible  through  the  thin  galse  It  wean ;  a 
BMtlve  is  MtcHsibU  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be 
discovered ;  an  excuse  is  pUuuibU  when  the  well 
Mnnected  narrative  of  the  inaiier  Impresses  a  belief  of 
•IS  Justice ;  an  account  Is  featibU  which  'contains 
nothing  improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  necessary,  In  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  have 
aoDM  colourable  grounds  lor  one's  conduct  when  It  is 
narked  b^  eccentricity  or  dhecied  to  any  bad  object ; 
All  bis  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acquisitionSf  however 
fatal  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  liail  been  gained  by 
attacks  upon  individuals;  and  beinc  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suffered,  might 
excite  murmurs  and  apprehensions,  but  afibrded  no 
eolourable  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.*— Robiet- 
soN.  Sophists  are  obliged  to  deal  In  tpeeioue  argu- 
ments for  want  of  ooore  substantial  ones  in  support  of 
their  erroneous  opinions ;  '  The  guardian  directs  one 
Qrhis|»upiis  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vulgar.  This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable.'— Jouhson.  Men  who  have  no 
ostensible  way  of  supporting  themselves,  naturally  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  that  they  have  some  illicit  source  of 
gain ;  '  What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  empk)yed,  the  one  osteusibljfj  the  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reiga  of  Louis  XV.*— 
Bdekb.  Liars  may  sometimes  be  successful  In  Invent- 
ing a  plausible  tale,  but  they  must  not  scruple  to  sup- 
port one  lie  by  a  hundred  more  as occaston  requires; 
In  this  superficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  capable  of 
more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as 
it  xlKiuld  be  in  Its  knowledge.*— Locks.  If  what  an 
accused  person  has  to  say  in  Justification  of  himself  be 
no  more  than  feasible^  it  will  always  subject  him  to 
unpleasant  imputations;  'It  Is  some  veara  since  I 
thought  the  mvaxja  feasible^  that  if  I  could  by  an  exact 
time-keeper  find  In  any  part  of  the  world  what  o'clock 
It  Is  at  Dover,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  sliip  is, 
'lie  problem  is  solved.*— Aebcthmot. 


TO  COVEB,  HIDE. 

C9v«r,  in  French  eovertr,  is  contracted  fmn  eomtra 
and  oMvrtr,  signifying  to  do  the  contrary  of  open,  lo 
put  out  of  view :  Aide,  e.  To  eonesal. 

Oner  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the  end  :  we  com- 
nsonly  hide  by  covering;  but  we  may  easily  coner 
without  hiding,  as  also  Aide  without  esvcrtn^.  The 
ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover  Is  that  of  throwing  or 
putting  something  over  a  Uidy ;  in  the  word  Ms  is 
iJiai  of  keeping  carefully  IVom  observation. 

To  cover  Is  an  indiflerent  action,  sprlnElng  from  a 
Tariety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  comfort;  to  kido 
H  an  action  that  springs  from  one  specifick  intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the  fear  of  ibreign 
intrusion.  In  nwst  civilized  countries  It  to  common  to 
e09or  the  head :  In  tlie  eastern  countries  females  com- 
monly wear  veik  to  kids  the  l^ee.  There  are  many 
tilings  which  decency  as  well  as  health  require  lo  be 
flMMTcd;  and  others  which  from  their  very  nature 
nose  always  be  hidden.  Houses  must  be  covered  with 
roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing ;  the  earth  contains 
^  which  hi  all  probability  will  always  be 


Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place 

And  eowr  my  retreat  flom  human  race.— Detdbii. 

Hide  me  tnm  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  belgbt 
Of  bappineas.— Milton. 

in  a  moral  apptieatkm,  «sMr  may  ba  mad  in  the  good 


Thou  mayat  repent, 
And  one  bad  deed  with  many  deeds  weH  dooe 
Mayat  most.— Milton. 

And  also  hi  tbe  bad  sense  of  Udta^by  means  of 

hood; 

SpeckNis  names  are  lent  to  eevsr  vice.— Spbctatob. 

COVEB,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

Onwr  properly  denotes  what  serves  as  a  conor,  and 
in  the  literal  sense  ofthe  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
(e.  To  cover);  sheUsr,  like  tlie  word  shield,  cornea 
from  the  German  sehild^  old  German  sthslen,  to  cover; 
scresn^  from  the  Latin  secerno,  signifies  to  keep  dTor 
apart. 

Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  particular  things 
which  are  employed  in  covering;  but  In  the  general 
sense  which  makes  it  anak>gous  to  the  otlier  terms,  It 
Includes  the  idea  of  concealing :  shelter  compreheiids 
that  of  prowcting  from  some  Immediate  or  Impending 
evil :  screen  Includes  that  of  warding  olTsome  trouble. 
A  cover  always  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  a  shdter  or  a  screem 
may  merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  loieoded  purpose.  Military  operations «re  some- 
times carried  on  under  Mvsr  of  the  night ;  a  bay  Is  a 
convenient  shsUer  for  vesseh  against  the  vioJeoce  of 
the  winds  ;^  chair  may  be  used  as  a  serton  to  prevent 
the  violent  action  ofthe  heat,  or  the  external  air. 

In  the  moral  aense,  a  cover  may  be  employed  allow- 
ably to  diminiah  an  Imperfection  or  deformity ;  *  There 
are  persons  who  cover  their  own  rodenees  fay  calllnf 
their  conduct  honest  Uuntness.'— Riohaemon.  But 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  an  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  truth :  a  fblr  repuutlon  is  sooie- 
times  made  the  cover  for  the  commission  of  groa 
irregularities  in  secret;  *The  truth  and  reason  of 
things  may  be  artificially  and  efiTecmally  { 


under  the  cover  either  of  a  real  fact,  or  of  a  supposed 
one.'— L'EsTBANeB.  When  a  person  feels  himself 
unable  to  withstand  the  atucks  of  his  enemies,  he 
seeks  a  shelter  under  tlie  sanetton  and  authority  of  a 
great  name; 

When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads  * 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  Y 

Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  shdter  me  with  lov«  1 

Otwat. 
Bad  men  soroeHoies  use  wealth  and  power  to  serum 
them  from  tlie  nunishment  which  ie  due  to  tlieir 
offences;  '  It  is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in 


an  art  Impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  does  noC 
ellbct;  by  which  means  thev  screen  indolence  and 
Ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  meriL'— Bacon. 

TO  HARBOUR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

The  Idea  of  giving  a  resting  place  Is  common  to 
these  terms :  but  harbour  («.  To  foster)  is  used  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  In  its  ordinary  nse :  shsUer 
(v.  jSefft^fn)  In  an  indefinite  sense ;  lodge^  In  French 
loge^  from  the  German  liegen  to  He,  In  an  Indifilbient 
sense.  One  harbours  that  which  ought  not  or  cannot 
find  room  any  where ;  '  My  lady  bms  me  tell  yon, 
that  though  she  harbours  ypu  as  her  uncle,  aha  ie 
nothing  allied  lo  your  dtsorders.*— SHAxapBAEB.  Aa 
the  word  harbour  does  not,  in  Its  original  sense,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  affording  entertainment,  or  re- 
ceiving into  one's  house  for  a  time,  it  may  be  employed 
In  a  good  sense  to  Imply  an  act  of  hospitality ;  *  We 
owe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend,  who  harbours  us  In  hto  declining 
condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last  extremhics.'— Popb. 
One  shelters  that  which  cannot,  find  security  elsewhere. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  an  act  of  charity,  libligation,  or 
natural  fbeling;  'The  hen  shelters  her  irst  brood  of 
chickens  with  all  the  prudence  that  slie  ever  attafaw. 
—Johnson.  One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place:  It  la  an  act  of  discretion.  Thievea,  traitors,  or 
conaplrators  are  harboured  by  those  who  have  an  In' 
lerest  in  securinc  them  flt>m  detection:  either  the 
wicked  or  the  unfortunate  may  be  shsltersd  fh)m  tlw 
evil  with  which  th^  are  threatened :  tnvellera  are 
lodged  as  occasion  may  requlra 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  man  harbomrt  KKBtment,  III 
Will,  evU  tlMwghia,  and  the  Uk»{ 
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Bhe  UrUun  in  herhntft  ■  farliMM  taat* 
(And  tboQ  ■bslt  And  the  dire  eflbcla  too  lite), 
FliM  on  revenge,  and  obetinnie  lo  die.~OnTMiN. 
A  HWi  $kM$r»  bimeelf  from  •  ebniie  by  letortiBgil 
upon  bis  advefiary; 
In  Tefal  I  enove  to  elieelt  my  powing  flame, 
Or  tkdur  paaeion  under  fl-iendebip's  name; 
You  eaw  my  beart— Puon. 
A  pereon  hdftt  n  complaint  or  information  agaioet 
any  one  with  tbe  magistrate,  or  a  panicniar  pamton 
may  be  l0dg0i  In  tbe  liieaat,  or  ideas  Mged  in  tbe 
mind ;  *In  viewing  again  tbe  ideas  tbat  are  lodged  in 
the  memory,  tbe  minn  is  more  tban  passive.*— Locke. 
Tbey  too  are  tempered  bigh, 
With  bttBfer  slung,  and  wild  necemlty, 
Nor  lodge*  pity  in  tbeir  sbaggy  breast.— Thohson. 
AH  tbesn  lanns  may  be  employed  also  as  tbe  acta  of 
'inoonscions  agents.    Beds  and  bed>famiiure  Aor^Mir 
vermin;  trees,  as  well  as  bouses, «A«U«r  (torn  a  storm: 
a  ball  fhMn  a  gun  lodges  in  tbe  buman  bodyt  <"  '^V 


BARBOUB,  HAVEN,  PORT. 

The  Men  of  a  resting  place  for  veassis  la 
tfnai  terms,  of  wbicb  km*omr  is  general,  and  the  two 
ocbsra  speclllclt  in  tbeir  signlflcation. 

Hmrhomr.  IVom  tbe  Tealonick  korhemgerto  sbeUer. 
carries  wttb  it  little  more  tban  tbe  common  idea  or 
aflbrdlng  a  reeling  or  anchoring  place ;  JUmii,  firom 
the  TMtonIck  hmhem  to  have  or  nold,  conveys  the  idea 
of  seenrtty ;  p#r(,  fhxn  the  Latin  fortiu  and  perte  a 
gain,  conveys  tbe  idea  of  an  endonure.  A  kmoen  Is  a 
natnrai  korkomr ;  a  pert  is  an  artificial  iUr«s«r.  We 
ebameteriae  a  kmriww  as  commodious;  a  JUv«ii  as 
iMg  and  secore;  a  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  aoceas. 
A  eonmerdal  country  profits  by  tbe  eioellence  and 
Bwnber  of  its  hmrboure  ;  it  values  itself  on  tbe  security 
of  its  kmoemoy  and  Increases  the  nnmber  of  lis  porU 
•eeordiagly.  A  veaselgocs  into  a  katUw  only  for  a 
aeaaon;  tt  remains  in  a  kmoon  for  a  permanency;  it 
aeeks  a  pwrt  as  the  destinailon  of  its  voyage.  Mer' 
cbantmen  ara  perpetually  going  In  and  out  of  aAar- 
kowr; 

But  here  she  comet. 

In  tbe  calm  Aavienr  of  wboee  gentle  breast. 

My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.— DaTnair. 
A  distressed  vemel,  at  a  distance  from  bome^  aeelts 
same  kenen  in  which  It  may  winter; 

Baft  through  the  war  her  course  the  veasel  steers, 

Tbe  *a9«n  galn*d,  tbe  pilot  drops  bis  fears. 

BBimLnr. 
The  weary  mariner  looks  lo  the  port  not  as  the  termi- 
nation of  bis  laliour  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
bis  enjoyments;  *  What  thongh  our  passage  through 
this  world  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we 
ahall  arrive  at  a  safe^srC*— Tillotsoh. 


ABTLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

^ewtwrn,  tn  Latin  tufbtm,  in  Oreelc  mvXiv,  com- 
pounded of  a  privative  and  arv>^  plunder,  aignified  a 
place  eiempt  from  plunder,  and  exactions  or  every  Itind, 
and  also  a  privileged  place  where  accused  persons  were 

Emitted  to  reside  without  molestation:  r^^e,  In 
tin  r^kgimm^  from  refugie  to  fly  away,  signifies  the 
place  which  one  may  §y  away  to:  skelter  comes  from 
sksUt  in  High  German  eekdUiit  Saxon  sessio,  Jtc.  from 
tbe  Hebrew  HID  to  bide,  slgniiying  a  cover  or  biding* 


fiom 


:  retreat.  In  Freneh  retraits,  Latin  retroeCns, 
ntraAe  or  rs  and  trdb»  to  draw  back,  signifies 


the  place  thai  is  sitaaied  behind  or  in  tbe  back  ground, 
jf  sylmn,  rsfugSf  and  skelter  all  denote  a  place  of  safe- 
ty; but  the  former  Is  fixed,  the  two  latter  ara  oeca- 
stonni :  tbe  rstresi  Is  a  place  of  tmnquUllty  ratber  tban 
of  saibcy.  An  a«f  Iwa  Is  chosen  by  bim  who  has  no 
home,  a  refuge  by  bba  who  Is  spprebensive  of  danger: 
the  French  emigrants  found  a  refnge  In  England,  but 
very  few  will  make  it  an  seylum.  The  inclemeneies 
of  the  weather  make  us  seek  a  eketier.  The  AUgues 
and  lolls  of  life  make  us  seek  n  retremL 
^II  Is  tbe  part  of  a  Obristlan  to  aflbrd  an  aswhm  to 
the  balplem  orphan  and  widow.   Tba  imilM  pv- 


r0^  In  tbe  fiiat  bnoaa  he  «Mca  Mk 
when  assailed  by  an  evii-dlspoeed  mob.  Tbe  veasel 
shattered  m  a  storm  takes  sAeUer  in  the  nearest  haven. 
Tbe  man  of  businea,  wearied  with  the  anxieties  and 
cares  of  tbe  world,  disenaagei  himself  from  the  wbole, 
and  seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  cireuinsiances.  In  a 
moral  or  extended  application  they  are  distinguished 
In  the  same  manner;  '  Tbe  adventurer  knows  be  baa 
not  fbr  10  go  bef<H«  lie  will  meet  with  some  fortress 
tbat  has  been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  asfimm  of 
errour.*— HAWKBSwoRTa.  *  Superstition,  now  retiring 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  in  tbe  mottntalBsoi 
Tibet.*— CuHBBELAim. 

In  rneflil  gaze 

The  cattle  sUnd,  and  on  tbe  Mowllng  beavena 

Cast  a  depk>ring  eye,  by  man  forsook ; 

Who  to  tbe  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 

Or  seeks  tlie  skeitsr  of  the  downward  cave. 

Tbomsob. 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 

Tegument^  in  Latin  teguMsmtum^  from  tego  to  eover, 
b  properly  but  another  woni  to  expren  eaverteg^  yel 
it  is  now  employed  in  cases  where  the  latter  term  Is  In- 
admissible. Covering  signifies  mostly  tbnt  wbicb  is 
artificial;  but  Ugument  ll  emptoycd  for  that  whkb  Is 
natural :  clothing  is  tbe  eoueriug  for  the  body ;  tbe 
skin  of  vegetable  substances,  aa  seeds,  is  called  tbt 
tegument  The  cohering  Is  said  of  that  wbldi  coven 
the  outer  surfbee :  the  tsguament  is  said  of  that  wbkifc 
coven  the  Inner  surface ;  the  pods  of  some  aeedi  nre 
lined  witb  a  soft  tegumeni, 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

ffjcin,  which  is  In  German  sckiut  Swedish  siemua 
Danish  skind^  probably  comes  from  the  Greek  m^pt, 
a  tent  or  covering ;  kide.  tn  Saxon  Ayd,  Germaa  Aeftl» 
Low  German  AvO,  Latin  c«tt>,  comes  from  tbe  Greek 
KvoBti¥  to  kide.  cover ;  peei,  hi  German  fdly  Jbc  Lathi 
ptUie  a  skin,  in  Greek  ^cXX((  or  ^Xothf  bark,  cornea 
Oom  0Xai»  to  burst  or  crack,  because  tbe  bark  is  easily 
broken  :  rind  is  In  all  probability  changed  (hm  round, 
signifying  that  which  goes  round  andenvelopea. 

Skin  is  tbe  term  In  most  general  use,  it  Is  applieabia 
both  to  human  creatures  and  to  animals ;  hid*  Is  used 
only  for  the  ekhu  of  large  animals :  we  speak  of  tbe 
skims  of  birds  or  Insects ;  but  of  the  kides  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  other  animals,  which  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  body  and  converted  into  leather.  Stim  k 
equally  applied  to  the  Inanimate  and  the  nnfanaia 
world ;  but  neel  and  rind  belong  only  to  inanimate  ob- 
ject ;  the  skin  is  generally  said  of  that  which  is  inie- 
riour,  in  dlsttnclk>n  from  the  exterionr,  which  is  tbe 
peel :  an  orange  h«i  both  iia  psA  and  its  thin  «idi  un- 
derneath ;  an  apple,  a  pear,  and  tbe  like,  has  a  pod. 
Tbepeeiis  asoft  sniwtanee  on  tbe  outsMe ;  the  rnd  is 
generally  inierionr,  and  of  a  harder  subrtanee:  In  rew 
card  to  asUck,  we  speak  of  ils^cel  and  tbe  Inner  skau  ; 
In  regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  hs  bark  and  its  rimdi 
hence.  IlkewlM,  the  term  rind  Is  applied  to  cbeeae,  and 
otber  incrusied  substances  that  envelope  bodloa. 


TO  PEEL,  PARK. 
Psii,  fVom  tbe  Latin  peUis  a  skin,  Is  tbe  same  aa  to 
■Mn  or  to  take  off  the  akin:  to  pare,  from  the  Latin 
pmro  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  algnifiea  to  aomoili. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  lance 
an  artificial  process :  the  former  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
forcible  separation;  the  latter  Includes  the  Idea  of  se- 
paration by  means  of  a  knifb  or  aharp  Insinimem: 
potatoes  and  applea  aie  peelod  after  ibey  aro  boiled: 
tbey  are  pved  before  they  are  boiled:  an  otmnge  and 
a  walnot  are  always  nsciSd,  but  not  pmred:  a  cmtmm- 
her  must  be  pored  nnd  not  peeled:  In  like  mnnaer  the 
skin  may  aometlmei  beyscM  from  the  floab,  aad  tba 
nails  are  pared. 

GUISE,  HABIT. 
Oicieeand  wise  are  both  derived  ftom  tbe  iwrtbcni 
languages,  and  denote  the  manner;  but  tbe  former  la 
employed  for  a  parilrular  or  distlngulsbed  manner  of 
drem;  kohit^  ftom  tbe  Ladn  koHtus  a  babtt,  fasalo^ 
or  fimn,  is  takes  for  a  settled  or  peimaBant  mode  aa 
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TiM  jriMM  !■  that  wbkh  if  monal,  and  often  oaty 
Mcuiooal ;  llw  haUt  k  that  which  la  usaal  unonK 
pnitlcular  claawB:  a  pemon  nometlniM  aaaanies  the 
£uis9  of  a  peasant,  In  order  the  better  to  oonceel  blm- 
•elf;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  dertcal  pfofevlon 
pnia  on  the  hakU  of  a  clergyman ; 

Anubis,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antlqae  /«£<«,  and  homed  Pan, 
TerriOck,  monstrous  shapes !— Dtbb. 
For 't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cload, 
So  honour  appeareth  la  the  meanest  k*bit. 

Bhajupsau. 

TO  CONCBAL,  BIDE,  SBCRETE. 

Gmcco/,  v.  Tt  eanceal;  hide,  ftom  the  German  M- 
ikem  to  guard  against,  and  the  Old  German  Asdon  to 
fmetml^  and  tlie  Greek  ks^Bu  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
eight;  ««cr<<«,  In  Latin  ««cr«teff,  participle  of  s*e*nuy 
or  M  and  eerws^  to  see  or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies 
m  put  in  a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

CSomuaUng  eooveya  simply  the  Idea  of  not  letting 
eome  to  observation;  kidmg  that  of  putting  under 
cover ;  ttcreUag  that  of  setting  at  a  distance  or  In  un- 
ftequented  places:  whatever  is  not  seen  la  coaccalfd, 
bat  whatever  Is  Aiddra  or  atertUd  is  intentionally  put 
out  of  aliht :  a  person  Mnscob  himself  behfaid  a  hedge ; 
he  AuIm  bis  treasures  in  the  earth;  he  sccrste*  what  be 
has  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

Comceml  b  more  general  than  either  kid$  or  tacreU; 
all  things  are  evneeaUd  which  are  Udde*  or  seereud^ 
but  they  are  not  always  hidden  or  tecnud  when  they 
mmeoneemUd:  both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 

.  ...  eoypor^i  objects  mostly  and  sometimes 

MS  are  kMddtn;  corporeal  objects  only  are 
,  we  etncMd  in  the  mind  whatever  we  do  not 
Mttke  known:  that  is  kiddtn  which  may  not  be  dis- 
eovered  or  cannot  be  diseemed ;  that  is  ««er«ced  which 
■say  not  be  seen.  Facts  are  esncsalsd,  truths  are  kid- 
dsa,  goods  are  MBfvtsd. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to  ecneeal  from  their 
psrenu  or  teachers  any  erroor  thev  have  committed, 
when  called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment; 

Be  secret  and  diacreet ;  Love*s  fairy  flivonn 

Are  lost  when  not  cracMTd.— Detdbm. 
We  are  toM  in  Scripture  for  our  consolation  that  no- 
thing is  hidden  which  shall  not  be  revealed ; 

Yet  to  besccret  makes  not  sin  the  less, 
.  T  is  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view.— Detosn. 
Foople  seldom  wish  to  eeereU  any  thing  bot  with  the 
Intention  of  e««c«a/tmr  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  back;  '  The  whole  thing  is  too  maulnst 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this  thing 
bas  been  working ;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (SwiA's)  papers;  how  they  were  «s- 
ersted  fhuB  time  to  tima.'— Pon. 


CONCEALMENT,  8ECRECT. 

OmcMlMsnt  (e.  Te  eeneesi)  is  itself  an  action; 
#ecr«ef,  ftom  ««cr((,  is  the  qualitv  of  an  action:  een- 
cMlswnt  may  respect  the  state  of  things ;  seereef  the 
conduct  of  persons :  tbinp  may  be  concealed  so  as  to 
be  known  to  no  one;  but  taereey  so] 
to  whom  the  thing  e^neealed  is  kno< 

Omeealment  has  to  do  with  what  conccrna  others; 
aecraey  with  that  which  concerns  onrMlves:  what  Is 
cMcesitfd  is  kept  ttom  the  observation  of  others ;  what 
la  eeerel  is  known  only  to  ouraalves:  there  may  fVe- 
qoently  be  cMM«aiaimi  without  ssersey,  although  there 
I  be  eeereef  without  etmeembnent :  eemunlwtent 


That  *s  not  suddenly  to  bo  perform*d 

But  with  advice  and  silent  «0<recy. — Shaxspbaiui. 
Secrecy  is,  however,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  frp^ 
qnently  not  less  impoiitick  than  it  is  improper.    An 
open  and  straight  forward  conduct  is  as  a  rule  the  only 
proper  conduct  in  our  commerce  with  the  world ; 

Shun  eeereefj  and  talk  in  open  sight: 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight. 

SriMSBB. 

When  eoncenlment  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  thinga,  it  is  used  in  the  best 
sense;  *One  instance  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  so  ilhis- 
trious  that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice;  that 
is,  the  eonee^ment  under  which  Providence  has  placed 
the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.'— Blair.  When 
eecreqf  respects  a  man*s  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
his  Maker,  it  is  also  proper ;  '  It  is  not  with  publick  aa 
with  private  prayer;  in  this,  rather  eeenew  is  com- 
manded than  outwaid  show.'— Bopkbr. 


TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

Ceneealf  compounded  of  eon  and  e«a/,  in  French 
I  uieTy  Latin  cdo,  Hebrew  vho  ^  have  privately ;  dt's- 
eembUt  in  French  dieeimuUr^  compounded  of  die  and 
eimnle  or  staitiu,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  un- 
like what  it  is;  dieguiety  In  French  dieg^ieer^  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  die  or  de  and  guiee^  in  Gei^ 
roan  w«m«  a  manner  or  fbshiou,  signifies  to  take  a  form 


la  fieouenily  practised  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  «•> 
erscy  is  always  adopted  for  our  own  advantace  or  gra- 
lUeailon:   tanceedmemt  aids  in  the  commission  of 


crimes;  eeereqf  in  the  execotlon  of  schemes:  many 
crimes  are  commitled  with  impunity  when  the  pcr^ 
petrators  are  protected  by  cencso'aMNX; '  There  la  but 
one  way  of  convening  safMy  with  all  men,  that  is,  not 


by  C0neeaiing  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or 
doing  nothing  tliat  deserves  to  be  eemeeeled,^—9nrm. 
The  beat  concerted  plane  are  often  fhiattaied  fiir  want 


oppoaite  to  the  reality. 

To  cMweoi  is  simply  1 
what  we  wish  to  keep  secret ;  to  dieeemble  and  die" 


>  eoHceal  Is  simply  to  abstain  from  making  known 


guiee  signify  to  caneeal^  by  assuming  some  false  ap- 
pearance: we  ecneeel  facts;  we  dieeemble  feelinga; 
we  diegttiee  sentiments. 

•  Caution  only  is  requisite  In  eeneeeling;  It  may  be 
eflbcted  by  simple  silence:  art  and  address  must  be 
employed  in  dieeemblingf  it  mingles  fhlsehood  with 
all  its  proceedings:  labour  and  cunning  are  requisite 
In  dieguieingf  it  liaa  nothing  but  falsehood  hi  all  its 
movementa. 

The  eeneeater  watches  over  himself  that  he  may  not 
be  betrayed  into  any  Indtocreet  communication;  the  . 
dieeemhter  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  discovering  the  state  of  hil  heart;  dieguiee 
assumes  altogether  a  diflerent  Ihce  firom  the  reality,  and 
rests  secure  under  this  sbdler:  it  Is  snfflclent  to  etw 
eeal  from  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  see ;  it  Is 
necessary  to  dieeemble  with  those  who  can  see  without 
being  shown ;  but  it  Is  necessary  to  dieguiee  from  ttiose 
who  are  anxious  to  discover  and  use  every  means  to 
penetrate  the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

CbnceaZsieat  is  a  matter  of  prudence  often  advisa- 
ble, mostly  Innocent;  when  we  have  not  resolution 
to  shake  olT  our  vkes,  it  is  wisdom  at  least  to  cmicmI 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others:  '  Ulysses  himself 
adds,  he  was  the  most  ekiquent,  and  the  most  silent  of 
men ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  so 
machgoodasawonicon<M{«d.*— Brookb.  'Ridicule 
Is  never  mora  strong  than  when  it  Is  eoneealsd  in  gin- 
viiy.*— Spbctatob. 

Aceoiding  to  GIrard.  it  was  a  maxim  with  Louis  XI^ 
that  In  order  to  know  now  to  govern,  it  was  necessary 
to  imow  how  to  dieeemble}  this,  he  adds.  Is  true  in  aU 
casea  even  In  domestick  government;  bnt  if  the  word 
conveys  as  much  the  idea  of  falsehood  In  French  aa  in 
English,  then  is  this  a  French  and  not  an  English 
maxim;  there  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  {irudent  to  dueembte  our  resentments,  if  by  allowing 
them  time  to  die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Dieguiee  is  altogether  oppoeed  to 
candour:  an  ingenuous  mind  revolts  at  It;  an  honest 
man  will  never  find  it  necesaary,  unlew  the  Abbe 
Girard  be  right.  In  saying  that "  when  the  necessity  of 
circumstanoea  and  the  nature  of  affairs  call  for  dieguiee 
it  is  poHtlck.'*  Yet  what  train  of  circumstances  car. 
we  conceive  to  exist  which  will  Justify  polk:y  founded 
upon  the  violation  of  truth  1  Intriguers,  conspirators, 
and  all  who  have  dishonest  purposes  to  answer,  must 
practise  dieguiee  as  the  only  means  of  success ;  but  true 
policy  Is  as  nmots  from  dieguiee  as  cunning  is  from 


*  Vide  Abbe  Gkud:  -CaOm,  dbsunuler  d«> 


fitO 
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Let  ichoof-taagbt  pride  dijtemhle  M  U  can, 
Tl  ew  Ihtle  thiiigB  are  great  to  little  roan. 

GOLIMIIITB. 

*  Good -breeding  has  made  the  tongue  iU»ify  the  heart, 
and  act  a  part  of  continual  restraint,  w|iiie  nature  lias 
prnerved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  aba  may  not  be  dis- 
guised or  miarepreseoted.*— ^TBBLB. 

HTPOCBITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

HypeeriUf  in  Greek  bmKpiiiiSi  (torn  M  and  Kplwitah 
alguiQva  one  appearing  under  a  niaaa;  dissembler^ 
from  dissewibUy  in  Latin  dissimulo  or  die  and  «t«t/i«, 
aignlfles  one  who  makea  himaelf  appear  unlike  what  he 
really  is. 

The  kfpMriU  felgni  to  be  what  he  ia  not ;  '  In  regard 
to  otiiera,  kypocriey  ia  not  so  peniicioua  aa  barefat^ed 
irreligion.' — Anuaoif .  The  dissembler  conceala  what 
he  ia :  the  former  takea  to  himaelf  the  credit  of  virluea 
which  he  haa  not :  the  latter  conceala  the  vicea  that 
lie  baa; 

So  apake  the  falae  disstmbUr  unperoalved. 

MlLTOR. 

Every  kypeerite  ta  a  disaemblsri  but  erery  diseembUr 
ia  not  a  kypocnis;  the  kmocrite  makea  truth  serve  the 
purpose  of  falsehood ;  trie  dissembler  ia  content  with 
aaaking  falaehood  aerve  hia  own  particular  purpoae. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 
5mtt<a(<9ic,  from  similis^  ia  the  making  one'a  aelf 
like  what  one  la  not;  and  dteetmulation^  from  dissi- 
tnUis  unlike,  ia  the  making  one'a  aelf  appear  unlike 
what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite  puta  on  the  aem- 
Mance  of  virtue  to  recommend  himaelf  to  the  vlrtuoua. 
The  diaaembler  conceala  hia  vicea  when  he  wania  to 
gain  the  aimple  or  ignorant  to  hia  aide;  'The  learned 
make  a  difference  between  eimvlation  and  dissimula- 
lion.  Simulatunt  ia  a  pretence  of  what  la  not ;  and 
disaimMlatim  ia  a  concealment  of  what  ia*— Tatlbr. 


SECHET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOU& 

SeerH  (v.  Gandsstine)  aignifiea  known  to  one^a  aelf 
only;  hidden^  v.  Tb  conceal;  UUeiUj  in  Latin  iatenSj 
from  lateo  lo  lie  hid,  algniflea  the  aame  aa  hidden ; 
occult,  In  Latin  oceuUus,  participle  of  oeculo^  com- 
pounded of  oe  or  ok  and  euto  or  cots  to  cover  over  by 
tilling  or  ploughing,  that  ia,  to  cover  over  wltfa  tlie 
earth;  mustsrious.v.Dark. 

What  la  secret  la  known  to  aome  one ;  what  la  Mid- 
don  may  be  known  to  no  one :  it  reata  In  the  breaat  of 
an  individual  to  keep  a  thing  secret;  Itdependa  on  the 


course  of  thinga  if  any  thing  remaina  kiddon  :  every 
man  haa  more  or  leaa  of  that  which  he  wiahea  to  keep 
secret ;  the  talent  of  many  Ilea  hidden  for  want  of  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  Into  exereiae ;  aa  many  treaaurea 
lit  hidden  In  the  earth  for  want  of  being  discovered  and 
brought  to  light  A  secret  ooncerna  only  the  individual 
or  indiv'duala  who  hold  it ;  but  that  which  la  hidden 
may  concern  all  the  world ;  aometimea  the  aucceas  of  a 
tranaactlon  depends  upon  Ita  being  kept  secret;  the 
storea  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain  hidden  may  be 
much  greater  than  tboae  which  have  been  laid  open ; 
re  boya,  who  phick  the  flow^ra  and  apoll  the  aprlng. 
Beware  the  secret  anake  that  ahooti  a  ating. 

Dbydbb. 
The  Mind,  laborioua  mole 
In  winding  maxea  worka  her  hiddsn  hale. 

Drtdbn. 
The  latsnf  Is  the  secret  or  concealed.  In  caaea  where 
t ought  to  be  open:  a  latent  moUve  la  that  which  a 
•eison  intentionally,  though  not  justifiably,  keeps  to 
bhnself;  the  latent  eause  for  any  proceeding  ia  that 
which  ia  not  revealed ; 
Mem'ry  confua*d«  and  Interrupted  thought, 
Death'a  harbiiigera,  Ue  totent  in  the  draught 

Puob. 

Occult  and  mf sterieus  are  speclea  of  the  hidden: 

be  former  reapecta  that  which  haa  a  veil  naturally 

thrown  over  It ;  the  latter  reapecti  that  moatly  which 

la  covered  with  a  aunernauual  veil:  an  oeeuH  science 


la  one  that  ia  hidden  fWun  the  view  of  penona  in  gmc 
rol,  which  It  attainable  but  by  few ;  oceuU  caoaes  or 
qualitiea  are  those  which  lie  loo  remote  to  he  dia- 
covpred  by  the  inquirer :  the  operations  of  Pravideoee 
are  aaid  to  be  mf sterious.  aa  tbey  are  altogether  paM 
our  finding  out;  many  pointa  of  doctrine  in  ear  rdi- 

Sion  are  equally  mjfsterieust  aa  connected  with  and 
ependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity;  'Sooie 
men  have  an  eccuk  power  of  ateaUng  on  the  affiectioas-* 
— JoHaaoM. 

From  hia  void  embrMe, 
Mustertous  heaven !  That  moment  to  the  ground, 
A  blackened  corse,  was  atruck  tlie  iiranleoua  maUL 

TnoifaoM. 
Mf  sterieus  ia  aometimea  applied  to  human  tranaae 
tiona  in  the  senae  of  throwing  a  veil  intenUonaily  over 
any  thine,  in  which  aenae  It  la  nearly  allied  to  the  word 
secreLt  with  this  distinction,  that  what  is  secret  Is  often 
not  known  to  be  secret ;  but  that  which  is  mfsteriamM 
Is  so  only  In  the  eyes  of  others.  Things  are  ranietimes 
conducted  with  such  seerecf  that  no  one  suspects  what 
la  paaaing  until  it  ia  aeen  by  ita  efl^ta ;  an  air  of  am- 
tery  la  aometimea  thrown  over  that  which  la  in  reauiy 
nothing  when  aeen :  hence  seercof  la  aiwaya  taken  in 
a  good  aenae,  aince  It  la  ao  great  an  eaaential  In  the 
transactlona  of  men ;  but  mfsterf  is  often  employed  in 
a  bad  aense ;  either  for  the  affected  concealment  of  that 
which  ia  Inalgnificant,  or  the  purposed  ooncealmeat  of 
that  which  la  bad :  an  eipedltion  la  eaid  to  be  secrei, 
but  not  «iy«(eri«Ks ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  peraon  may  be  «ifstcriaB«,  bnt  la  not  aaid  lo 
beaaeret. 

MYSTERIOUS,  MT8TICK. 

Mifsterteus  (v.  Dark)  and  migetick  are  bat  varte- 
tlona  of  the  aame  original ;  the  former  however  la  Bora 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  la  anpernatiiraJ,  er 
veiled  In  an  Impenetrable  obacurlty;  the  latter  to  that 
which  la  natural,  but  In  part  concealed  fhua  the  view; 
hence  we  apeak  of  the  mfsterioue  plans  of  Providcnoe : 
mvstick  schemes  of  theology  or  mifstiek  priadplea ; 
'  As  soon  as  that  siyatartMia  veil,  which  now  oovera 
futurity,  was  lifted  up,  all  the  gayeiy  of  lUa  wn«id 
disappear.*«-Bi.A». 

And  ye  five  other  wand*rlBg  fires  that  move 

In  mf  stick  dance  not  withont  song^ 

Resound  hia  pralae.— Miltom. 

TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAT,  SECRETE 
ONE*S  SELF. 

Mseond,  In  Latin  abscondot  ia  compoanded  of  sito 
and  condo,  aignitying  to  hide  from  the  view,  which  ia 
the  original  meaning  of  the  other  woida ;  to  abseoai 
la  to  remove  one*8  aelf  for  the  aake  of  not  being  dia> 
covered  by  tboae  with  whom  we  are  aeqoainted;  to 
steal  awaf  la  to  get  away  so  aa  to  elude  obaervatloo ;  to 
secrete  one's  self  la  to  get  into  a  place  of  aecrecy  wtth> 
out  being  perceived. 

Dlahonest  men  abscond,  thieves  steal  awof  when 
they  dread  deteeUon,  and  ftigltivea  saerefa  tkenueboes. 
Thoae  who  abscond  will  have  frequent  occaaiuo  lo 
stealmeaf^  and  atiU  more  frequent  oecaalon  lo  aacraia 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

Ctaadaattaa,  In  Latin  clamdestnms.  eomea  fhw 
cUtm  aecretlv ;  secret,  ht  French  secret,  Latin  seerotus. 
partietple  of  eecemo  lo  aeparate,  aignifiea  remote  fraa 
obaervatlon. 

f^ndssUne  ezpreaaea  more  than  secret.  To  do  a 
tMng  clandestinelf  la  to  elude  observation ;  to  do  • 
thing  seeretlp  la  to  do  it  without  the  knowledxe  of  any 
one:  what  k  clandestine  ia  unallowed,  which  la  act 
ueceaaarily  tlie  caae  with  what  la  secret. 

With  the  eJ«ade«(iM«  muat  be  a  mixture  of  art ;  with 
secrecft  camion  and  management  are  requtaite :  a  eUn- 
destine  marriage  ia  efiTected  by  a  atodied  plan  lo  escape 
notice;  a  secret  marriage  la  conducted  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  an  communication :  conapiratora  have  many 
clandestine  proeeedinga  and  secret  meetinga:  an  nn- 
niithAil  servant  clandestinelf  convey  hia  maaier'a  pro- 
perty from  the  prcmiaea  of  hia  raaaier ;  <  I  went  lo  ihia 
claadeaCnia  lodgtag,  and  found  lo  my  amaaemcBt  aH 
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fltt 


llie  ornainenti  of  a  fine  gentlemaDf  which  he  has  taken 
upon  credit* — JoHHSOit.  A  pereon  makee  a  secret 
oommunicatton  or  hla  Intentlona  to  another ;  *  Some 
may  place  their  chief  satisfliction  in  giving  secretly 
what  ia  to  be  distributed ;  others  in  being  the  open  and 
•▼owed  inatrumenta  of  making  such  distributions.'-^ 
Attbbbuet. 

POLITICAL,  POLITICK. 
Political  has  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  polity, 
which,  (h>m  the  Greek  mXirtia  and  vdXis  a  city,  signi- 
fies the  government  either  of  a  city  or  a  country ;  poli- 
tickf  like  the  word  policy,  has  the  improper  meaning  of 
the  word  polity,  namely,  that  of  clever  management. 
I«cause  the  afnirs  of  states  are  sometimes  managed 
with  considerable  art  and  flnesse :  hence  we  speak  of 
political  government  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
clealastick ;  and  of  politick  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  unwise  and  without  foresight :  in  political 
questions,  It  is  notpoUfteifc  for  individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  the 
atudy  or  peUtieks,  aa  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  in  his  private  concerns ;  '  Ma- 
ehiavel  laid  down  tbia  for  a  master  rule.  In  bis  poli- 
tical scheme,  that  the  show  of  religion  was  belpiul  to 
tlie  politician.*— SotTTH.  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guard- 
ed circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling  principlea 
of  our  forenthera.*— BuRKB. 

AET,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 

Jtrtf  in  Latin  era,  probably  cornea  from  the  Greek 
iptt  to  flt  or  dispoae,  Hebrew  0^in  to  contrive,  in 
which  action  the  mental  exercises  of  art  principally 
eonalata;  eunninr  is  in  Saion  cuning.  German  kemnend 
knowing,  in  which  aenae  tlie  English  word  was  for- 
merly used ;  deceit,  from  the  Latin  dcemtmm,  participle 
of  ioeipm  or  de  and  capiot  atgnifiea  taking  by  aurpriae 
or  anawarca. 

Jtrt  implioa  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir- 
cumvention or  artificial  means  to  attain  an  end :  evn- 
mhig  marks  the  disposition  to  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan :  deceU  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dlasimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
Ufyiiig  a  deaire.  JSrt  la  Uie  property  of  a  lively  mind ; 
ettfoung  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind;  deceit  of 
an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

JiH  la  practiaed  often  in  aelf-defenoe ;  aa  a  practice 
therefore  it  ia  even  aometimea  jusiifiablo,  although  not 
as  a  disposition:  cwminr  haa  always  self  in  view ; 
tlM  eiMudng  man  seeks  his  gratiOcattoo  without  regard 
loothen;  dscailia  often  practised  to  the  expresa  in- 
jury of  another :  the  deceitful  maa  adopta  baae  means 
lor  DBse eadm.  Animate  praetiae  art  when  oppuaed  to 
tlieir  superioura  in  strength ;  but  they  are  not  or^vi, 
mm  ibey  have  not  that  versatility  of  power  which  they 
can  habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advantage  like 
*  '  'niB ;  'It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  the 

t  ore  !•  to  conceal  art ;  but  I  know  not  how. 


aaaooB  aome  people  we  meet  with,  their  areateat  eitn- 
wing  la  10  appear  eimatii/.*— Stbxlb.  Animala  may 
becnanti^rt  inasmuch  aa  tliey  can  by  contrivance  and 


concealment  seek  to  obtain  tlie  object  of  their  desire ; 
*  Ctatning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginable  be  a 
quality  «  jrtliy  a  man,  except  in  hla  own  defence,  and 
merely  to  conceal  himaeif  from  such  aa  are  so,  and  in 
Bucta  casea  it  ia  wiadom.*— Stkblb.  No  animal  Is  do- 
ceitfni  except  man :  the  wickedest  and  the  stupidest  of 
men  have  the  power  and  the  will  of  deceiving  and 
practising  ftilsenood  upon  othera,  which  Is  unknown 
ID  the  brutea ;  *  Though  the  living  man  can  wear  a 
naak  and  carry  on  deceit^  the  dying  Cbriatlan  cannot 
coanierfelL*— Cdki 


ARTFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUB. 

rtfui^t 
lity  of  being^  full  of  art  {v.  jSH)  f  ar'tiJUial,  in  Latin 


Artfnij  comnounded  of  art  and  ful,  marks  the  qoa- 
ity  of  being  full  of  art  (v.  jSrt)  f  artiJUial,  in  Latin 
mrU/UMiet  ftom  are  and  facia  to  do,  rignifiea  done 


with  art ;  ietittaw,  in  Latin  jkd'eMva,  from  Jbnga  to 
fidgn,  atgnmea  the  quality  of  being  feigned, 

Artfal  respects  what  la  done  with  art  or  deaign ;  at^ 
tULdal  what  ia  done  by  the  exerciae  of  workmanahip ; 
JiaUiauM  what  la  made  out  of  the  mind.    Jlrtfai  and 


artiJUiat  are  used  either  for  natural  or  moral  ol^ts; 
fictitieue  always  for  thoae  tliat  are  moral:  artfnl  la 
opposed  to  what  ia  artleee,  artificial  to  what  \*  ii:i- 
lural,  jlctif>9M«  to  what  ia  real :  the  ringlets  of  a  lady'a 
hair  are  disposed  in  an  artful  manner;  the  hair  itself 
may  be  artificial :  a  uie  Is  artful  which  is  told  in  a 
way  to  gain  credit;  manners  are  artiidAl  which  do 
n6t  seem  to  suit  the  pernon  adopting  them ;  a  story  ia 
JUtHioMs  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
and  is  the  invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  someiimes  tell  their  stories  so  artfully  aa  to 
impose  on  the  mo«t  penetrating  and  experienced ;  *  I 
waa  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants'  nest  which  I  had 
deatioyed,  very  artfully  repaired.*— Addison.  Those 
who  have  no  character  of  their  own  are  induced  to 
uke  an  artificial  character  in  order  to  put  themselvea 
on  a  level  with  their  associates;  *If  we  compare  two 
nations  in  an  equal  state  of  civilization,  we  may  re- 
mark'that  wliere  the  greater  fVcedom  obtains,  there  the 
greater  variety  of  artificial  wanta  will  obtain  also.'— 
Combbbland.  Beggars  deal  in  fictitious  tales  of  dia- 
trcss  in  order  to  excite  compassion;  'Among  the  nu- 
merous stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  tliat 
meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual 
diwuise  of  the  real  character  by  fictiUvM  appearancea.' 

— JOBMIOM. 


ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  STRATAGEM. 

jSrtiice,  In  French  artifice,  Latin  artifez  an  artl 
ficer«  ^om  artem  facie  to  execute  an  art,  signifies  the 
performance  of  an  art;  trick,  in  French  tricker^  cornea 
from  the  German  triegen  to  deceive;  fineeee^  a  wonl 
directly  imported  from  France  with  all  the  meaning 
attached  to  it,  which  is  charactcriatlck  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness;  the  word  fin  fine,  sig- 
nifying in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  languagea 
ftrom  which  it  is  taken,  subtlety  or  mental  acumen; 
stratagem^  in  French  etratagimet  from  the  Greek 
07pan)yi7fia  and  eTparrryitt  to  lead  an  army,  slgnillea 
by  distinction  any  militaiy  scheme,  or  any  artaeme  con- 
ducted for  some  mlllury  purpose. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of  an  art  calcu 
lated  to  miaiead  otbeia.  Artifice  is  the  generick  term ; 
the  rest  specifick :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the  otheta :  it  ez- 
presses  a  ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  extri- 
cating one's  self  from  a  diflBcuity.  or  securing  to  one'a 
self  an  advantage.  TViek  include*  In  It  more  of  de 
sign  to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or  to  act  aecretly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  othera:*  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  the  understanding.  Fincese  is  a 
species  of  artifice  In  which  art  and  cunning  are  com- 
bined in  the  management  of  a  cause:  it  is  a  mixture  of 
invention,  ftlsehood,  and  concealment.  Stratagem  la 
a  display  of  art  in  plotting  and  contriving,  a  di^laed 
mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed  principlea  of 
virtue  and  uprighineas  are  apt  to  praetiae  artificee  upon 
their  husbands.  Men  without  honour,  or  an  honour- 
able meana  of  living,  are  apt  to  practise  various  fncika 
to  impose  upon  oihera  to  their  own  advantage:  every 
trade  therefore  la  said  to  have  ita  tricks;  and  profea- 
sions  are  not  entirely  clear  from  this  siigina,  which  has 
been  brought  upon  them  by  unworthy  menibeia.  Di- 
piomatick  persona  have  most  fl'equeni  recourae  to 
finesse,  in  which  no  people  are  more  skilful  practi- 
tionera  than  thoM  who  have  coined  the  word.  Miil- 
lary  operations  are  someiimes  considerably  forwarded 
by  well-concerted  and  well-timed  etratageme  to  aur- 
priae the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when  It  scrvea 
to  afford  a  friend  an  unexpected  pleasure ;  '  Among  the 
several  artifices  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  poeta, 
to  fill  tite  minds  of  an  audience  with  terrour,  (he  Aral 
place  is  due  to  thunder  and  Itghming.*— Addison.  A 
trick  is  childish  which  only  serves  to  deceive  or  amuae 
children ;  '  Where  men  practise  falsehood  and  show 
tricks  with  one  anoiiier,  there  will  be  perpetual  sua. 
picions,  evil  aurmicings,  doubts,  and  Jealousiea.*— 
South.  Stratagems  are  allowable  not  in  war  only; 
the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  sometimes  adopt 
a  aucoesaftil  etraUgem  to  cauae  the  reader  a  aurpriae; 

*  Trusler :  »  Cunning,  Anesw,  devier.  aniflee,  Uisk. 
stratageB.** 
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On  odian  praeiiie  Uif  Licnrlan  arti ; 
The  straUftms  and  tricks  of  Utile  beuts 
Are  hNt  on  me.— D&tdsm. 
One  of  the  moat  tnocceifal  atraUfemt,  whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  waa  the  aararance  that 
Impoetor  gave  hia  votariea,  that  wboevar  waa  alate  la 
battle  abould  be  immediaieiy  conveyed  to  that  luxuri- 
ona  paradlaehia  wanton  (kncy  bad  invented.'—STaajLB. 
JVumm  la  never  JuadAabie ;  it  carriea  with  It  loo  much 
of  conosalmeni  and  diaiufenuouaneaa  to  be  pracilaed 
but  for  aeUlab  and  im  woithy  purpoaea ; 
Another  can't  forf  Ive  the  paltry  aria 
Bv  which  he  inakea  hla  way  to  shallow  hearta, 
lleie  ptecea  otJtM9»ey  Irapa  for  applauae. 

Cbukcbill. 

CUNNING,  CEAFTT,  SUBTLE,  8LT,  WILT. 
Ckmu'iv,  e.  Art  f  eraftf  dgnlflea  having  er<^,  tha( 
ia,  according  to  the  origtoal  meaning  of  the  word, 
iMvitif  a  knowledge  of  aome  uade  or  art ;  hence 
llf  uratively  appiled  to  the  character ;  aubtlii  in  French 
Muhtii,  and  Lailn  ndtau  thin,  from  mh  and  tela  a 
thread  drawn  to  be  line  ;  hence  in  ilie  figuraiire  aenae 
In  which  It  ia  here  taken,  fine  or  acute  in  thought; 
aly  ia  in  aji  pntbability  connected  with  alow  and  aleek, 
or  amooth ;  deliberation  and  amoothneaa  entering  veiy 
much  into  the  aenae  of  «^;  vtif  aignifiea  diapoaed  to 
wife*  or  atratagema. 

All  thcae  ediheCa  agree  in  espreaving  an  aplliude  to 
Miplov  peculiar  and  aecret  meaua  to  the  attainment  of 
an  end ;  they  differ  principally  In  the  aecreey  of  the 
wmoMi  or  the  degree  of  circumventloa  tliat  la  em- 
nloynd.  The  cwiMtii^  man  ahowa  Ma  deiterity  almpiy 
In  concealing :  thia  requires  Utile  more  than  reaerved- 
■eaa  and  ueitumlty;  *  There  la  etlU  another  aecret 
that  can  never  fliil  If  yon  can  once  get  it  believed,  and 
which  la  often  praedaed  by  women  of  greater  etundmg 
than  virtue.  Thia  la  to  change  aidea  for  awhile  with 
Ibe  jealoua  man,  and  to  turn  hia  own  paaaion  apon 
Mmaelf.*—  AnoiaoN.  The  eraftf  man  goca  fbrther ;  be 
ihapea  hia  worda  and  actiona  ao  aa  to  lull  anapicion : 
hence  it  ia  that  a  child  mav  be  camim/.  but  an  old 
man  will  be  crafty  f  *  Ctauung  iBofimn  to  be  met  with 
In  bruiea  themaefvea,  and  in  peraona  who  are  but 


bruiea  themaefvea, 
the  feweM  removea  fVom  them.*— AnDiaox.  *  Too  will 
And  the  examplea  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked,  un- 
principled men  attaining  ftiUy  the  accompliahment  of 
their  crafty  de8lgna.*~BLAia.  A  tuhUe  man  haa  more 
acuteneea  of  invention  than  either,  and  all  hia  achemea 
•re  hidden  by  a  veil  that  ia  impenetrable  by  common 
obaervaiion :  the  eunminf  man  looka  only  to  the  con- 
cealment or  an  Immediate  object ;  the  eraftf  and 
tmbtU  man  haa  a  remote  oliject  to  conceal :  thua  men 
are  eunninf  in  their  ordinary  concerns ;  poUtlciana  are 
trttftjf  or  subtle ;  bat  die  former  la  more  ao  aa  to  the 
•nd,  and  liie  latter  aa  to  Hie  meana.  A  man  la  eun- 
rnnjf  and  eraflf  by  deeda;  he  la  n^tU  mostly  by 
meana  of  worda  alone,  or  worda  and  actiona  combined ; 

*  The  part  of  Uly«iaea,  in  Bomer'a  Odyaaey.  la  rery 
Much  admired  by  Aiiaietle,  aa  perplexing  that  fliMe 
with  very  agreeable  ^tota  and  intricaclea,  not  only  by 
the  many  adventurea  in  hia  voyage  and  the  gubtUtyof 
hia  behaviour,  but  by  the  varinu  ooncealmenta  and 
diacoveriva  of  hla  penon  In  aeveial  parts  of  hla  poem.* 
—Addison.  Slyness  \b  a  vulgar  kind  of  ettaa^;  the 
•ly  man  go««  cautioualy  and  aliently  to  work ;  '  If  you 
or  your  eorrpeixindent  had  conaulied  me  In  your  die- 
oourae  upon  the  eye,  I  could  have  told  vou  that  the  eye 
of  Leonora  la  nMf  wauhful  while  it  looka  negligent.* 
•~STBa  LB.  fViiiness  la  a  apeciea  of  cunning  or  er^ft^ 
applicable  only  to  caaea  of  auack  or  defence} 

Impiore  his  aid  ;  for  Proieua  only  known 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woea ; 
But  firat  the  wily  wisard  mnat  be  caught, 
For,  unconatraln'di  he  nothing  telle  for  nought 

DaTOM. 

TO  DECEIVB,  DELUDB,  IMPOSE  UPON. 

Dtseivy  in  French  iicevoir^  Ladn  isdpis*  com- 

ponnded  of  4s  privaUve,  and  ea^to  to  take,  signiflea 

intake  wrong;  ieluds^  In  Latin  ddudo^  compounded 

of  da  and  iMdff,  aignifiea  to  play  upon  m  to  mialead  by 

•  trick :  impose^  in  Latin  in^osui,  perfect  of  iaiptfao, 
''—'^'i  Itoarally  lo  lay  or  put  ttpun. 


Fabcbood  la  the  leading  feitam  In  an  tbeaa  laiM* 

they  vary  however  in  the  drcumataneea  of  tbe  action. 
To  dsenvs  ia  tbe  moat  general  of  the  three;  it  aig- 
ttiftes  aimply  lo  produce  a  falae  conviction ;  the  other 
terma  are  properly  apeciea  of  dscsiuing^  indadiag 
aeceaaory  Ideaa.  DscsptUm  may  be  practaed  ia  va- 
rious degreea;  AAwiing  ia  alwaya  aomcthinf  pooitve^ 
and  cooalderable  In  degree,  i^ery  false  ImpreaalM 
produced  by  external  ol^Jecta,  whetlier  in  biiies  or 
Important  matlera,  ia  a  i^eecptum;  isUsiam  b  eoo- 
fiined  to  erroura  ia  mattera  of  opinion.  We  may  be 
dseehed  in  the  colour  or  the  diataoce  of  an  ot^ject;  we 
are  deludsd  in  what  regarda  our  priiiciplea  or  nMsal 
conduct ;  '  I  would  have  ali  my  readers  take  care  how 
they  miatako  ibemaelvea  for  uaconunon  geoimea  and 
men  aiwve  rtile,  since  It  ia  very  easy  for  them  to  bo 
dseehsd  in  thia  particular.*— Bcdobll.  *  Dclmdsd  bf 
a  aeeming  excellence'— RoecomMon. 
A  dseeptism  deoa  not  alwaya  suppose  •  (httllon  the 
of  the  peraoa  dsceived.  but  a  dUmsism  6am.    A 


part  of        . 

peraon  la  aometlmes  dseswsd  la  caaea  where  rfacipcisa 

la  unavoidable ; 

iBowbeHev'd 

Thn  bappy  day  approach*d,  nor  are  my  liopes  dawiVd. 

Dntani. 

A  peraon  la  dslnisd  through  a  votontaxy  bHndBem  of 

the  underetanding ; 

Who  therefore  aeeks  la  tbeaa 
True  wladom,  Anda  her  not,  or  by  idmsisn 
Far  worae,  her  ialae  reaembJance  only  meela: 

Pkiob. 

Artftal  people  are  sometinieB  capabteof  ^aeama^aa  aa 

not  even  to  exclie  auaplcion;  their  plaiiaihie  tales 

iuatify  the  cradk  that  la  given  to  them:  whaa  the 

ignorant  enter  Into  nice  queationa  of  poliliclBB  or  aa- 

ligion,  It  is  their  ordinary  late  to  be  deluded. 
I}ecept»em  ia  practiaed  by  an  individiial  on  hiaaiir 

orotliera; 
Wanton  women  In  thdr  eyea 
Meo*a  deeeivings  do  comprlae.— Gebbhb. 

A  debuisn  Is  commonly  practjaed  on  one'a  aelf ; 
I,  waking,  view*d  with  grief  the  rialag  snai 
And  foodly  mouru'd  the  dear  daliwtaa  fooe. 


*As 


An  impssitiam  la  alwaya  practiaed  oo  anotber; 
there aeemato  be  In  this  manuacrlpt  some anacfaffiinMoia 
and  deviaUona  ftom  the  ancient  orthography,  I  an  noc 
aatlafled  myself  Uiat  It  ia  ainhontick,  and  not  rather  the 
prodnclton  of  one  of  thoae  Grecian  aophialcn  wb» 
have  imposed  upon  die  world  aeveral  spnrlOttB  worka 
of  thia  nature.*~AnniaoN.    Men  deceive  otbare  flnaa 


a  variety  of  raodvea ;  they  always  im^ess  i 

for  purpoaas  of  gain,  or  tbe  gratification  of 

Men  asesivs  themadvea  with  fUae  pretexta  and  foiao 

confidence;  they  dafiida  themaelvea  widi  vnio  hnpaa 


ProAaaora  In  rellgiott  often  deanne  tlieaiaelvea  aa 
much  aa  they  do  oihera :  the  gioasaat  and  most  don* 
gerova  delaatan  into  which  diey  are  liable  lo  fail  ia 
that  of  subatitttling  (kith  for  prnetiee,  nnd  an  enimva- 
gant  regard  to  the  outward  obaervanoea  of  nilgleo 
In  Ueu  of  die  mild  and  hnmUe  temper  of  Jeaim:  ao 
impssitism  waa  ever  ao  sncoaaaftilly  ptacthe*  qpoo 
mankind  as  that  of  MahomeL 

DECEIVER,  IBIPOSTOR. 

Dsssher  and  impoetsrj  the  derlvadves  from  darefoe 
and»aipa««i  have  a  fonherdiatliicdon  worthy  ofnodea 

JDaeaJsar  iaa  geaerick  term ;  imnssiar  spectfick :  eveijr 
impestsr  ia  a  apeciea  of  decmwer :  the  woida  have 
however  a  diatinet  use.  The  deceiver  pmctiaes  diry 
ttanon  individuals;  die  impostor  only  on  the  pnhttek 
at  large.  Tbe  false  friend  and  the  fahhlen  lover  am 
decsttsTs ;  the  amumed  nobleman  who  practiaes  fiauda 
under  hia  diaguiae,  and  the  nralended  prince  who  lays 
claim  to  a  crown  to  whico  lie  waa  new  bora,  are 
<8mt#(«ra. 

Deceivers  are  the  moat  danferana  manilma  of 
aoclety;  they  trifle  with  the  beat  aflbcUons  of  oar 
nature,  and  violate  the  most  aacred  obligationa ;  *  Thai 
traditioo  of  the  Jewa  that  Chriat  waa  atolen  out  of  the 
grave  la  ancient;  It  wm  the  Invcntloii  of  the  Jewa. 
and  dantee  dm  Iniagrfty  of  the  wiiniwii  of  Ma  wi■^ 
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nedoa,  naklnc  them  i0«eAMrtf/— TiLMTton.  /m- 
pturs  are  seldom  ao  euipable  aa  those  who  give  them 
credit;  *  Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  frequently, 
and  for  a  long  time  together :  a  time  sufficient  to  have 
detected  any  impostor  ifi.*«-TiLi.oT80N.  It  would 
require  no  small  share  of  credulity  lo  be  deceived  by 
Bay  of  the  impositunu  which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised ufiOQ  the  Incoosideraie  part  of  mankind. 

DECEIT,  DECEPTION.  • 

Deceit  («.  7b  deceice)  marks  the  propensity  to  de- 
eemcj  or  the  practice  of  deeeMMg;  deeeptien  the  act 
ddeeeimnf  (v.  Te  deceive). 

A  deceiver  is  full  of  dac«it:  but  a  deception  mav 
be  oecasionally  Dractised  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  deceiving.  beceU.  \m  a  characteristlck  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise  every  species 
of  deception  iawder  to  hide  their  characten  from  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  sprlnp  altogether  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind;  bat  a  deception 
may  be  practised  from  indifliBreat,  If  not  lniH>cent, 
iiMiiiveB,  or  niey  be  oecasloDed  evea  by  inanimate 
ohjecu; 

I  mean  to  phinge  the  boy  In  pleasing  deep, 
And  ravishM  in  Idallan  bowers  to  keep, 
Or  hi^  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deeoU 
May  p«B  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat 
Detdbr. 
*  An  the  Joy  or  sorrow  (br  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  othen  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
that  realises  the  event  however  flctltlons,  so  Uiat  we 
Ael,  while  the  deception  lasts,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening 
to  oanelves.*-^oRii80ii. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  Is  deteUfttl;  an  appearance 
b  deceptive.  A  deceUfvl  person  has  always  guile  in 
fata  heart  and  on  his  tongue:  Jugglen  practise  various 
decopUene  In  the  performance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
phants are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  deceit^  in  order 
to  Inveigle  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their  patrons : 
there  Is  no  sense  on  which  a  deception  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  than  on  tnat  of  sight ;  aome- 
lioies  It  is  an  acreeabie  du^Uon,  aa  in  the  case  of  a 
paaoramick  exhibition. 


DECEIT,  DUPLICITY,  DOUBLE-DEALING. 

Deceit^  «.  Deceitt  deception  ;  duplidtp  signifies 
dmiAteneee  In  dealing,  the  same  as  dot^lo'dealing 

The  ftirroer  two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual 
or  particular  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
aetlon^  There  may  be  much  deceit  or  dapltcily  in  a 
pereon*8  character  or  in  his  proceedbigi ;  there  la 
domblo-deoHng  onfy  where  dealing  goes  forward.  The 
doeeit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled ;  the  dt^Udtp  lies 
very  deep,  and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  Is  put 
into  practice.  IhaUcitg  in  relbrenee  to  actions  is 
mostly  emptoyed  for  a  course  of  conduct:  double- 
deoUng  is  but  anotlaer  term  for  duplicity  on  particular 
occasions.  ChUdren  of  reserved  characters  are  tre- 
queotly  prone  to  deceit,  which  grovra  into  ooosummate 
impUeitg  in  tfper  years:  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  duplieitf  when  they  choose  their  favourites 
among  the  low  and  ignorant;  'The  arts  of  decoit  do 
continually  grow  weaker  and  less  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them.*— TtLLorsox.  '  Necessity  drove  Dry- 
den  into  a  duplicity  of  character  that  is  painful  lo 
re6eet  npon.'— CmfBaaiaxD.  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more  double-dealing  than  the  fsbrleatlon  of  wills; 
•  Maskwell  (In  the  Double- Deeier)  dlsclos^i  by  soillo- 
qoy,  that  his  motive  for  double-dealing  was  founded 
In  his  passion  for  Cynthia.*— CumaRLAim. 


I)£CEIT,  FRAUDi  OUILB. 

Deceit  (v.  Deceit^  deception)  is  allied  to  fraud  In 
ffftference  lo  actions;  to  guile  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
fteter. 

Deceit  is  here,  aa  In  the  preceding  article,  indeter- 
minate when  compared  with  J^aui,  which  is  a  spe- 
elflck  mode  of  deceiving:  deceit  is  practised  only  in 
prtvata  ttansactions*  framdu  pncUaed  towards  bodies 


as  well  as  individuals,  in  pobUck  aa  well  as  prtvata:  a 
child  practises  deceit  towards  its  parents; 
With  such  decdte  he  gain'd  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.— i)RTDKit. 
Fmde  are  practised  npon  government,  on  the  publick 
at  large,  or  on  tradesmen ;  '  The  story  of  the  Uuee 
books  of  the  Sybils  sold  to  Tarquin  wds  all  r  fraud 
devised  for  the  convenience  of  state.*— Peidbaux. 
Deceit  involves  the  violatl<m  of  moral  law. /rand  that 
of  the  civil  law.    A  servant  may  deceive  hie  master  aa 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going,  but  he  d^rauda 
hiniof  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any  false  meana. 
Deceit  as  a  cbaracteristlck  Is  indefinite  in  magnitude ; 
guile  marks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  taipltude  in  the 
Individual ; 

Was  it  for  force  or  guHe, 
Or  some  reUgioos  end  you  rals*d  this  pitel 

Drtdsh. 
The  former  Is  displayed  in  petty  concerns:  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays  itaelf 
in  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are  sua* 
gested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Deceitful  is  an  epithet  commonly  and  lightly  applied 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guileUee  is  applied  to  cha- 
racters which  are  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to 
and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  flnm,  that  which 
la  false. 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDULENT. 


to  deceive,  signifying  die  property  or  misleading ;  ds- 
ceUfult  V.  Te  deceive;  fraudulent  slgnlfiea  after  tht 
manner  of  a  fraud. 

The  faUacioue  has  respect  to  fUeebood  in  opinion; 
deceitful  to  that  which  is  externally  fUse ;  our  hopei 
are  often  fallaeume;  the  appearances  of  things  aiC 
often  decatful.    EMadouct  as  characterisUck  of  thi 
mind,  excludes  the  Idea  of  design ; 
But  when  Ulysses,  with/oUoeums  arts, 
Had  made  impresoion  on  the  people's  heart8| 
And  forg*d  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinaman  fdl.— Drtdsm. 
Deceitful  exdndes  the  Idea  of  mistake;  fi-amduUni 
is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful;  '  Such  is  the  power 
which  the  sophistry  of  self-love  exerelses  over  us,  that 
almost  every  one  may  be  assured  he  measures  himself 
by  a  deceUful  scale.*— Blair.    It  Is  a  fallaeieue  idea 
for  any  one  to  Imagine  that  the  faults  of  othere  cao 
serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own ;  it  is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do  tmit 
which  he  would  not  do  himself;  It  is  fraudulent  fic 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood ; 
Illftted  Paris !  slave  to  womankind. 
As  smooth  of  ihce  m  fraudulent  of  mind.— Pon. 


FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

Fallaefy  In  Latin  failaeiat  ftwa  /oUs,  baa  eoa»* 
raonly  a  reference  to  the  act  of  some  conscious  agents 
whose  intentloB  la  to  deceive ;  the  delueien  (v.  7>  d»- 
eetoe)  and  illmeion  may  be  the  work  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects. We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacf  which  lies 
concealed  in  a  proposition;  *  There  m  indeed  no  trans- 
action which  offers  stronger  temptetlons  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.*— Jobhsor. 
One  endeavoura  to  remove  the  ddueion  to  which  the 
Judgement  hsi  been  exposed ; 

As  when  a  wanderinc  fire, 

Hovering  and  blazing  with  delueive  light, 

Misleads  th*  amaf d  night-wanderer  fkom  his  waj. 

Mhaov. 
It  Is  sometimes  dMficolt  to  diasipate  the  niueion  to 
which  the  senses  or  the  fancy  are  liable ;  *  Fame,  glory, 
wealth,  honour,  have  in  the  prospect  pleasing  t//ti««Mis.' 
— Stbblk. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethnkers,  there  are  /sila- 
dee  against  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  hii 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  ddu- 
eione  when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  matters  of 
opinion ;  among  the  most  serious  of  these  ddueione  wa 
may  reckon  that  of  substituting  their  own  Ibellngs  tbr 
the  operations  of  ZMvina  grace.   Th«  ideas  of  ghoitt 
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ud  ■ppttftioMare  motdjr  ■ttrltatabto  to  the  Hbuimu 
of  the  MMet  and  Uie  ImafiBBtloD. 


FAiraLEBS,  PERFIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

FkitkUu  (v.  FaitkU§»)  is  the  peneriek  term,  the 
reet  are  speciflck  tenne ;  a  breach  of  good  fmitk  la  ez- 
praaBed  by  them  all,  but  faitkUta  ezpreasea  no  more ; 
the  others  include  aoceaeory  Ideaa  In  their  aif  nification : 
ftrfiHons^  in  Latin  yerjMM«i(«,  algniflea  literally  break- 
ing through  fklth  In  a  great  decree,  and  now  impllea 
the  addition  of  hoatiiily  to  the  breach  of  faith;  trta- 
tkervuty  meet  probably  changed  from  lr«itorv««,  cornea 
from  the  Latin  trads  to  betray,  and  algalflea  one  ape- 
dca  of  active  hoatile  breach  of  /otO. 

AfaitMUMa  man  ia  faitkUaa  only  Ibr  bia  own  inte- 
..,     . .    . ^^ 

own 


reat;  a  perfUioua  man  ia  ezpreaily  ao  to  the  liHary 
aoother.    A  friend  ia  faUkleaa  who  conaulu  bis  01 
aafecy  in  tlie  time  of  need ;  he  ia  farJUiaua  if  he  pro- 
flti  by  tlie  confldonce  re^ioaed  in  him  to  plot  mischief 

Sainat  tlie  one  to  whom  he  has  made  vowa  of  frlend- 
Ip.  FaiUdeatneaa  doea  not  suppoae  any  partlcnlar 
eflbria  to  deceive ;  it  consists  of  merely  violating  that 
faUk  which  the  relation  producea;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  It  has  moat  effectually  assumed  the 
mask  of  sincerity.  Whoever  deseru  his  friend  in  need 
la  guilty  of  faitkUaanaaa  ;  but  be  fa  guilty  of  vsrj 
who  drawa  from  him  every  secret  in  order  to 
ruin; 

Old  Priam,  fearAil  of  the  war's  event, 
Thta  hapleaa  Polydore  to  Thraeia  aent, 
Prom  noise  and  tamults,  and  deatnictive  war, 
Committed  to  the  faitklaaa  tyrant*8  can.~DETPni. 

*  When  a  Mend  is  tnrned  Into  an  enemy  the  world  Is 
Joat  enough  to  accuse  the  peridununaaa  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  the  Indlaeretloo  of  the  peiaoa  who  coniUea 
In  him.*— Addison. 

Inde  was  not  only  a  faUUaaa  bnt  a  parfiidUua  lover. 
FntUeaaneaa^  though  a  serious  offence,  is  unhsipplly 
not  nnfrequent:  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mlndfbl  of  their  most  important  engagements ;  but  we 
may  hope  for  tlie  honour  of  hamaniiy  that  there  are 
not  many  instances  of  parfidy^  which  exceeds  every 
other  vice  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  virtue  itself  aobaar. 
vient  to  its  own  l»ase  purposes. 

Parfidiif  may  lie  in  the  will  to  do ;    Crsoelsry  Ilea 
tftcceiher  in  the  thing  done:  one  may  therefore  be 
parfidiaua  without  belnc  traMkaraua.    A  flriend  Is  par- 
fidiaua  whenever  he  evinces  hia  parfidy ;  but  he  ia  said 
to  be  traadkaroua  only  in  the  particatar  instance  in 
which  be  betrays  the  cmifldence  and  Inletests  of  an- 
other.   I  detect  a  man's  parfidy^  or  his  paHUiama  aims, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempta  to  draw  my  se- 
crets from  me ;  I  am  made  acquainted  with  his  treu- 
dkerf  not  before  I  discover  that  my  confidence  is  be- 
trayed and  my  secrets  arc  divulged.    On  the  other  hand 
we  may  be  treaeharoua  without  bein§paHidio*a.    Per' 
fidy  is  an  offence  moatly  between  Mdividuala;  it  is 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (e.  Faiths  fidelity)  than  of 
fhlth:  ereacA«ry  on  the  other  hand  includes  breaches 
of  private  or  publick  (hiih.    A  servant  roav  be  both 
maifidioua  and  traaekerous  to  his  master ;  a  citizen  may 
oe  Irtaekerouai  but  not  perfidioua  towards  his  country ; 
Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oh  dire  disgrace ! 
And  leave  unpunish'd  this  perjlditfiw  race  1— Pone. 
And  had  not  Heav*n  the  iUl  of  Troy  deslgn'd, 
Enough  was  said  and  done  t*  Inspire  a  better  mind: 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  traaek'reua  wood, 
And  Uian's  towers  and  Priam'a  empire  stood. 

Detdbk. 
It  isaald  that  in  the  Booth  Sea  islamli,  when  a  chief 
«nmls  a  human  victim,  their  ofllceri  will  sometimes 
mvite  their  friends  or  relations  to  come  to  them,  when 
they  take  the  opportunity  of  suddenly  falling  upon 
them  and  despatching  them :  here  is  perfidy  in  the  In- 
dividual who  acts  this  false  part;  and  traaekery  In  the 
WCX  of  betraying  him  who  is  murdered.  When  tbe 
schoolmaster  of  Falerii  delivered  his  scholars  to  Ca- 
millus,  he  was  guilty  of  treachary  In  the  'act,  and  of 
perfidy  towards  those  who  had  reposed  confidence  In 
nim.  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sabine  women  to 
be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of  treaekery  but  not  ofjtarfidy ; 
■o  In  liko  manner  when  the  daughter  of  Tarpehis 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Eooian  dudel  to  the  enemy. 


FAITHLEflS,  UNFAITHFUL. 

FaiUUeaa  is  mostly  eraptoyedto  denote  a  bieacii  of 
faith ;  and  unfaiikfMl  to  mark  the  want  of  llddlity  (a. 
Faith, fidelity).    The  former  la  noeitive;  the  hater  is 
rather  negative,  implying  a  deodeticy.    A  prince,  a 
government,  a  people,  or  an  individual  la  said  to  be 
faitkUaa; 
80  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found; 
Amony  the/a»fJUes«,  faithful  only  l>e.~MiLTOB. 
A  husband,  a  wlfo,  a  servant,  or  any  individiiol  is  sold 
to  be  mmfaWtfuL    HelRis  Tuflfetloa,  the  Alban  Dicta 
tor,  was/stiAless  to  the  Roman  people  when  he  with 
hdd  his  assisiance  In  the  boule,  and  strove  to  footer 
to  the  eoemy ; 
The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  tbe  aky 
Th*  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly, 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ  - 
To  make  the  breach  the/st(Aiss«  act  of  Try. 

At  length,  ripe  vengeance  o*er  their  head  impeoda, 
But  Jovehhuself  fiaofaitUaaa  race  defenda.— For*. 
A  man  Is  wefaiihfaH  to  his  employer  who  sees  Mm  In- 
jured by  others  without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  It; 
*  If  you  break  one  Jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  tiiiok  yoo 
tbe  most  atheistical  break -promiae.  and  the  moal  no- 
worthy  that  may  be  chosen  out  or  the  gross  band  of 
the  aijretiAjM.'— 8IIAXSPB1.RB.  A  woma^is/aiWsf f 
to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  abe  ia 
unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not  dischaica  the 
duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her  aUUtlea. 

The  term  u^faUkful  may  also  be  appUed  flgn*- 
dvdyto  thlnp; 
If  e*er  with  lifo  I  ooh  the  Trojan  plala, 
If  e'er  I  aee  my  sire  and  spouse  agalD, 
This  bow,  MufaitMa  m  my  gloriooa  alam, 
Brake  hf  my  hands  ibaU  (bed  the  UaxlBg  flaasoa. 

POVB. 

TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUB, 
TREASONABLE. 
These  ephhets  are  all  applied  to  one  who  becriys  Mo 
trust ;  but  treaeharoua  (e.  Faithleaa)  respects  a  man's 
private  relations;  traitareua,  bis  publick  relatloiito  hia 
prince  and  his  country :  he  is  a  (reocftcreais  ftiend,  and 
airat<«reii«aul4ect.  We  maybe  treaeheraua  to  oar 
enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for  nothing  can  lemea 
the  obligation  to  preaerve  the  fidelity  of  promise: 
'  This  very  charge  of  folly  should  make  men  conthNia 
how  they  listen  to  the  treaeharoua  proposals  which 
come  (kom  his  own  bosom.*— Sotrtn.  We  may  be 
traitaroua  to  our  country  by  abwttlnlng  to  lend  that  aid 
which  Is  in  our  power,  for  nothing  but  death  c^n  do 
away  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  it  by  the  law  of 
nature ;  *  All  the  evils  of  war  amist  onavoldaMy  be 
eodurpd,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to  the 
(rai'f«r0tis  designs  of  the  rebel.*— Sootb.  Tymitaavua 
and  treaaomabla  are  both  ai^teable  to  subjeeta:  bat 
the  former  is  extended  to  all  publick  acts ;  the  latter  only 
to  those  which  aflfect  the  supreme  power :  a  aoldier  is 
traitoraua  who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
against  his  country ;  a  man  is  guilty  of  traaaamoHa 
practices  who  meditates  the  life  of  the  king,  or  aiam 
at  subverting  his  government:  a  man  may  be  a  Crotisr 
under  all  flmns  of  government ;  but  he  can  be  gallty 
of  treaaan  only  In  a  monarchical  state ;  *  Herod  trumped 
up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyreanua,  as  if  he  held  eorre*- 
pondenee  with  Halchus  King  of  Arabia,  for  i 


plishhif  traaaanakla  designs  againat  him.'— Pudbaitz. 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUa 
tnaidtaua^  in  Latin  inaidiaaua^  from  inaidim  strata- 
gem or  ambush,  from  iuaideo  to  lie  in  wait  or  «jnboah, 
sianifles  afler  the  manner  of  a  stratagem,  or  prone  to 
adopt  stratagems ;  treaeharoua  is  changed  from  troMtar- 
0tir,  and  derived  from  trada  to  betray,  algnifyiag  In 
general  the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  nuidieua  man  is  not  so  bad  as  the  traaeheramM 
man ;  for  the  former  only  lies  in  wait  to  ensnmre  n^ 
when  we  are  off  our  guard ;  but  the  latter  throws  «■ 
off  our  guard,  by  lulling  us  Into  a  state  of  aecortty,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  Into  his  power:  an 
enemy  is,  therefore,  denominated  inaidioua,  but  a  friend 
la  traaekeroua.    The  huidioua  man  has  ntaaum  to 
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yfmtkm  liule  artifices,  by  wbleh  be  whhei  to  eflect  bit 
pvrpose,  and  gain  an  advantage  over  hia  opponent; 
ibe  trMckerotu  man  pursue*  a  ■ysiem  of  direct  folae- 
tiood,  in  order  to  ruin  his  friend :  the  uuidieiu  man  ob- 
jects to  a  fair  and  open  contest;  but  Ibe  treaclurotu 
man  assails  in  the  dork  blm  whom  he  should  support 
The  opponents  to  Gbristianiiy  are  fond  of  insidious 
aitaclu  upon  its  sublime  truths,  because  they  have  not 
always  courage  to  proclaim  tbelr  own  shame ;  '  Since 
men  marlc  all  our  steps,  and  walcb  our  ballings,  let  a 
■enae  of  their  insidious  vu^lanoe  excite  us  so  to  oehave 
ounelves,  that  tbey  may  find  a  conviction  of  the  mighty 
power  of  Christianity  towards  regulating  the  passions.' 
— ATTBaauRT.  The  Ireaehsrf/  of  some  men  depends 
for  its  success  on  the  credulity  of  oihen ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Trojans,  wbo  lisbuwd  to  the  tale  of  Bimoo,  the 
Grecian  spy ; 

The  world  must  tbink  blm  in  the  wrong, 
Would  say  be  made  a  troacVrwu  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce.^Swirr. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 

CkMts  in  Baxon  Mtev,  In  aH  probability  comes  (h>m 
e^um  and  m^m,  as  deceit  comes  ftom  deeipis ;  ds- 
/V-eiuf,  compoonded  of  de  and  fi-aud^  signifies  to  prao- 
tise  fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud;  trie*,  in  French 
CHcJkcr,  German  Cr«/ta,  signifies  abnply  to  deceive,  or 
get  the  better  of  any  one. 

The  Idea  of  deception  wbleh  la  common  to  tbese 
lenns  varies  In  degree  and  dreumstance. 

One ckeau  by  agross  fabebood;  one  dt(fir»udshy  a 
settled  plan ;  one  ttrieks  by  a  sudden  inventtont  cheat- 
•ng  Is  as  low  in  its  ends,  as  it  Is  base  In  Its  means; 
lAeols  are  contented  to  gain  by  any  means :  d^rmmdr 
img  is  a  serious  measure ;  its  consequences  are  serious, 
botb  to  the  perpetrator  and  the  sufferer.  A  person 
cluau  at  play;  be  dtfrtMda  those  wbo  place  eonfi- 
dence  in  him. 

OuaiiMg  is  not  punishable  by  laws ;  It  Involves  no 


dence,  and  aflfect  the  publick  security :  bricking  is  a 
species  of  dexterous  cheating,'  the  means  end  tne  end 
are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people  eA«at;  villains 
defraud;  cunning  people  trick.  Tbese  terms  pre- 
serve the  same  distlncaoo  in  their  extended  applica- 
tion; 

If  e*er  ambition  did  my  fbncy  eksat, 
With  any  wish  so  mean  aa  to  be  great; 
Continue,  Heav'n,  siill  (Vom  me  to  remove 
The  bumble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

CoWLIt. 

Tboo,  varlet,  dost  tby  master's  gains  devour, 
Thou  milk*st  bis  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  boar; 
Of  crass  and  fodder  thou  dsframTst  the  dams, 
Ana  of  the  mother^s  dup  the  starving  lambs. 
DaTDsa. 

■He  wbo  has  tbe  character  of  a  crafty,  tmitit^  man  b 

entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  Instrument  of  buBiness. 

trust,  whence  he  will  find  nothing  succeed  to  Ills  wish.* 

—Bacon. 


COQUET,  JILT. 
There  are  many  jilts  wIm  become  so  fh>m  coquets, 
but  one  may  be  a  cofust  without  being  a  jitL  Csfuetry 
b  contented  with  employing  little  arts  to  excite  notice; 
jilting  extends  to  tbe  violation  of  truth  and  honour.  In 
offder  to  awaken  a  passfc>n  which  it  afterward  disap- 
points. Vanity  b  tbe  main  spring  by  which  csqu^ 
madjilu  are  impelled  to  action;  but  Ibe 'former  In- 
dulns  her  propensity  mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
wlule  tbe  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the  peace  or 
otben  than  she  does  to  her  own  reputation.  The 
€9 fuel  makes  a  traffick  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking 
a  multitude  of  admlreis ;  tbe  jtU  sports  with  the  sacred 
passion  of  love,  and  bartera  it  for  the  gratification  of 
any  seMtab  propensity.  Coquetry  b  a  fault  which  slwuld 
be  gn»rded  against  by  eveiy  female  as  a  snare  to  her 
own  happiness;  jiUnig  is  a  vice  which  cannot  be 
practised  without  some  depravity  of  the  heart;  *The 
eaquel  b  Indeed  one  degree  towards  the  jtU;  but  tbe 
hMrteftbefiMiMrb  beat  upoo  admbing  beneU;  and 


giving  fUse  hopes  to  her  lovefs;  but  tbe  latter  b  not 
contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  slie  must  addio 
that  advantage  a  certain  delight  in  being  a  torment  to 
otben.*— Stxkui. 


TO  INBNARE.  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 

The  Idea  of  getting  any  object  artfully  into  one  s 
power  b  common  to  all  tbese  terms ;  to  tnsnare  b  to 
lake  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare;  to  entrap  is  to  take 
in  a  trap  or  by  means  of  a  trap ;  to  entangle  b  to  take 
in  a  tangle,  or  by  means  of  tangled  thread ;  to  inveigle 
b  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  from  the  French 
aveugle  blind. 

Insnart  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  naiurnl,  inveigle 
only  in  tbe  moral  sense.  In  the  natural  sense  birds  are 
ensnared  by  means  of  birdlime,  nooses,  or  whatever 
else  may  deprive  them  of  their  Ubeny :  men  and  beasts 
are  entrapped  In  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  enclo- 
sure; tbey  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured  into  a 
house  or  any  place  of  confinement:  all  creatures  are 
eiUangUd  by  nets,  or  that  which  confines  tbe  limbs 
and  prevenb  them  from  moving  forward. 

In  tbe  moral  sense  men  are  said  to  be  ensnared  by 
their  own  passions  and  the  aliuremenb  of  pleasure 
into  a  course  of  vice  which  deprives  tliem  of  the  use 
of  their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually  captives : 
*  Thb  lion  (tbe  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  or 
Imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature  be  would  siwaera. 
— AsDisoH.  Men  may  be  entrapped  bv  promises  or 
delusive  hopes  into  measures  wmch  tbey  aAerward 
repent  of; 


Though  tbe  new-dawning  year  in  ib  i 

With  nope*B  gay  promise  may  entrap  the  mind, 

Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

CUHBBRLAMD. 

Men  are  entangled  by  tbeir  errours  and  iroprudencies 
In  difiicuUies  which  Interfere  with  tbeir  moral  freedom, 
and  prevent  them  from  acting  uprightly;  'Some  men 
weave  their  sophbtry  till  tiieir  own  reason  b  entan 
/i«t'— Johnson.  Men  are  imeeigUd  by  tbe  artifices 
of  othera,  when  the  consequences  of  llieir  own  actions 
are  shut  out  from  their  view,  and  they  are  made  to 
walk  like  blind  men;  *  Why  the  inveigling  o(  tL  wo- 
man  before  she  b  come  to  years  of  discretion  should 
not  be  as  crUninal  as  tbe  seducing  her  before  she  b  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.*— Addison. 
Insidious  flvethlnkera  make  no  scruple  of  inenaring 
the  Immature  understanding  by  tbe  proposal  of  suca 
doubb  and  difiiculties  as  shall  shake  their  fklth 
When  a  man  b  entangled  in  the  evil  courses  of  a 
wicked  woman,  the  more  be  plunges  to  get  his  liberty, 
the  faster  she  binds  him  In  her  tolls.  The  practice  or 
inveigling  young  persons  of  either  sex  into  houses  of 
ill  fame  b  not  so  freqaeat  at  present  as  it  was  in  former 
times. 


,    TO  COAX,  WHEEDI^  CAJOLE,  FAWN 

Coax  probably  comes  from  coke  a  shnpleton,  signify- 
ing to  treat  as  a  simpleton ;  wheedle  b  a  frequentative 
of  wheelj  signifying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
smooth  srt;  c^'sleb  In  French  cq;s(sr ;  to  fawn,  fron 
tbe  noun  fawn,  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a  fawn. 

Tbe  idea  of  using  mean  arb  to  turn  people  to  one's 
selfish  purposes  b  common  to'all  these  terms :  coax  baa 
something  cbildisb  in  it ;  wheedle  and  ctQole  that  whicb 
ta  knavbh ;  fawn  that  which  is  servile. 

Tbe  act  of  coaxing  consists  of  urgent  entreatv  and 
whining  supplication ;  tbe  act  of  whudUng  conslsu  of 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty ;  cotoita/consitfts  mostlv 
of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under  a  soft  ad- 
dress and  insinuating  manners;  the  act  of  fawning 
conslsu  of  supplicant  arimace  and  anticks.  such  aa 
characterize  the  Uttte  animal  (torn  which  it  derives  its 
name;  children  coax  their  parents  In  order  to  obtain 
tbelr  wbbes;  'The  nurse  had  changed  ber  note,  she 
was  nuzzling  Bud  coaxing  tbe  child;  "that *s  a  good 
dear,**  says  she.'— L*EBTaANaB.  The  greedy  and 
covetous  wheedle  \boae  of  an  easy  temper;  'Regulus 
gave  his  son  hb  Oreedom  In  order  to  entitle  him  to  tbe 
estate  left  him  by  hb  mother,  and  when  he  got  Into  poa- 
seasioo  of  It  aadeavouied  (as  tbe  character  of  tbe  mail 
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Bwda  h  genflrally  believed)  to  whstdU  him  oat  of  it  by 
the  HKMt  indecent  complalaafice.*— Mkuiotm  (iMUn 
9f  Plimf).  Knsvea  cajoU  ibetlmple  and  unsuBpect' 
Ing;  'I  must  grant  it  a  Just  Judgement  upon  iioeie, 
that  Uiey  whose  chief  pretence  to  wit,  should  be 
treatPd  as  they  themselves  treat  fools,  that  to,  be 
c^f^U  with  pralscs.*->Pora.  Parasiiei  fam  upon 
those  who  have  the  power  to  eontribute  to  their 
fratlfication ; 

Unhappy  be, 
Who,  scornAil  of  the  flatterer's  /owntajr  tit, 
Dreads  ev'n  to  poor  hto  gratitude  of  heart. 

AsifSTEOIiCk 

Cbsxta^  to  mostly  resorted  to  by  Inferioars  towards 
those  on  whom  they  are  dependent ;  wkee^ng  and 
c^foUng  are  low  practices  confined  to  the  baser  sort  of 
men  with  each  other ;  f awnings  though  not  less  mean 
and  disgraceful  than  the  abovv  mentioned  vices,  to  com- 
monly practised  only  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where 
men  or  base  character,  though  not  mean  education, 
come  is  connexion  with  the  great. 

TO  ADULATE,  FLATTER,  COHPLIMENT. 

IdnUte,  In  Latin  adulstut,  participle  of  odkZsr,  to 
Changed  fkom  a^fes  to  oAer  incense ;  M^Ur^  in  French 
jUiUr^  comes  fhim  the  Latin  JUtua  wind  or  air,  sig- 
nifying to  say  what  to  airy  and  ansubttantial ;  evm^U- 
meat  comes  from  csmply,  and  the  Latin  comflacf^  to 
plesse  greatly. 

We  aduUf  by  dlicoverlqg  in  our  actions  an  entire 
subserviency ;  we  ItatUr  simply  by  words  expressive 
of  an  unusual  admirstloa ;  we  eompUmtmt  by  fair  ton- 
cuage  or  respectful  civilities.  An  admUtorf  address 
M  couched  In  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to  the  object ; 
%Milaring  address  to  filled  with  the  fleUtioas  perfec- 
tions of  the  object ;  a  eampUmemUrg  address  to  soiled 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  the  occasion  which 
gives  rtoe  to  it:  It  to  full  of  respect  and  deferanee. 
Courtiers  are  guilty  of  odolatien;  lovers  are  addicted 
vaJLatUry;  people  of  AshloB  indulge  themselves  In  a 
profusion  of  tomflimnUM. 

Adulatwn  can  never  be  practised  without  fUsehood ; 
Ito  means  are  hypocrisy  and  lying,  ito  end  private 
interest ;  <  The  servite  and  excessive  aduUiion  of  the 
senate  soon  convinced  Tiberius  that  the  Roman  spirit 
bad  suflTered  a  total  change  under  Augustus.'— CfuM- 
BBRLAap.  FUuttrjf  always  exceeds  the  truth ;  it  to 
extravsgant  praise  4^ctaled  by  an  overweening  par- 
tiality, or,  what  to  more  IVequent,  by  a  disingenuous 
temper ;  *  You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man 
when  she  uses  hto  expressions,  teUs  his  stories,  or 
Irolutes  hto  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight:  for 
imitation  to  a  kind  of  artless  JKsttsry,  and  mightily 
ftvours  the  prlncipto  of self-love.'*<8PBCTAToi!.  Cbni- 
fliwttnu  are  not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless 
they  are  dictated  from  a  mere  compliance  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  politenem  or  the  momentary  desire  of 
pleasing ;  *  I  have  known  a  hero  empUminUd  upon 
the  decent  miO^sty  and  state  be  sasumed  after  victory.* 
~PoK.  Mulatian  may  be  fulsome,  JUOUrf  gross, 
9«mflimenU  unmeaning.  Jldulation  inspires  a  perMm 
with  an  Immoderate  conceit  of  his  own  importance ; 
Xali«ry  makes  him  In  love  with  himself ;  compliwunta 
make  him  In  good-humour  with  himselC 


FLATTERER,  8TCOFHANT,  PARASITE. 
FTof  eer«r, «.  To  admlaUf  syeopAaat,  in  Greek  avKo- 
^riK,  signified  originally  an  l.iformer  on  the  matter 
of  figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning  of  an  ob- 
sequious and  servile  person;  parasite^  In  Greek  itap4- 
nnst  ftom  vapd  and  vim  corn  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  the  priests  who  attended  feasts,  but  It  Is 
now  applied  to  a  hanger-on  at  the  tables  of  the  neat. 

The  JUattrtr  is  one  who  jlotters  by  words ;  the 
gfeophant  and  pararite  is  therefore  always  ajC«Cter«r, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sweopkaaU  adopto  every 
mean  aniflce  bv  which  he  can  ingratiate  himself,  and 
the^orasits  submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 
.compliance  by  which  be  can  obtain  hto  bsse  purpose. 
These  terms  diflfer  more  in  the  object  than  in  the 
means :  the  former  having  general  purpoaes  of  favour ; 
and  the  latter  particular  and  still  lower  purposes  to 
COurtleia  may  be  tyeapkanU*  in  order  to  be 


weU  with  thcto  prioee  and  obtain 


bottbqr 


are  seldom  ^orasstsr,  (br  the  latter  are  g 
and  in  want  of  a  meal;  '  FUaUrtrt  are  iha  1       _ 
enemies  of  princes.'— Sooro.  *  Ry  a  revolutioQ  io  cba 
sute,  the  fawning  syeopAaat  of  yesterday  to  eonvertad 
iaio  the  austere  crltick  of  the  prewnt  hour.'— Bdkxb. 
The  first  of  pleasores 
Were  to  be  rich  myself;  but  next  to  ttato 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  vars^ils, 
And  feed  upon  the  rich.— CuxBBAiaan. 

TO  GLORT,  BOAST,  YAUNT. 

To  ghry  to  to  bold  as  one's ^isry;  to  *•#¥<  to  to  set 
forth  to  one's  advantafe;  to  vmitaU  to  to  k^mst  loodty. 
The  first  two  terms  denote  the  vahie  which  the  in- 
dividual sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  bioieelf ;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  lo  that  which  respecm  othtis 
ss  well  as  ourselves. 

To  gUrf  to  oMre  particular^  the  act  of  tbo  Biad, 
the  taidulgenoe  of  the  latemal  senttaMot:  to  b*mgt 
and  vmunt  denote  rather  the  expression  of  the  aentt- 
ment  To  ghrf  Is  apptiod  onlv  to  matters  of  moment ; 
*«a«C  Is  rather  suitable  to  trffling  points :  ««m  to  a 
term  of  lc«s  fiuDlUar  use  than  eltber,  being  ■■ifc.d 
rather  to  posiry  or  romance.  A  Christian  ssar^r 
glorui  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  *  AU  tha  taynan  who 
nave  exened  a  more  than  ordinary  ganins  in  their 


writings,  and  were  the  #ienr  of  t 

whose  hopes  were  filled  with  lmmortalitv.*~AnMaoik 


A  soldier  *o«sU  of  btoo 


and  hto  feats  In  battle; 


ooorageaii 
If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  In 
he  hss  not  much  to  h—H  oC'^Anmson. 
Not  that  grsat  champioa 
Whom  flunoos  poets'  vensso  much  doth  saaef. 
And  bath  for  twelve  huge  laboom  high  exloird 
80  many  furies  and  sharp  hita  did  hannL 


OUry  to  bat  seldom  used  In  a  bad  t 
sdli  seldomer  In  a  good  sense.  A  nnrallst  gUria  ta 
the  Idea  of  supporting  his  prince  and  the  Ifgltimam 
rights  of  a  sovereign ;  but  tners  are  republicans  and 
traitors  who  gUrp  In  their  shame,  and  hp^st  of  the 
convcrto  they  make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  la  an 
unbecoming  action  for  an  individual  to  boast  of  any 
thing  In  himself;  but  a  nation,  In  its  collective  capacity, 
may  boost  of  Ito  superiority  without  doing  violence  to 
doconim.  An  Engltohman  glorioa  In  the  reflection  of 
belottgliig  to  such  a  distinguished  nation,  althoo^  be 
would  do  very  idly  to  teajtof  It  as  a  peraonal  qnallty ; 
no  nation  can  booH  of  so  many  pubitok  tBstltutloHs  fl» 
the  rsUef  of  dtotteas  aa  Engtond. 

TO  EVADE,  EQUIVOCATE,  PREVARICATE. 

Evad$t  «.  TV  tacmpo;  Sfa<e«eal«,  o.  Amkigmit§; 
prwarieaU,  In  Latin  prmoaruatm»t  participle  of  prm 
and  voricer  to  go  kMsely,  signifies  lo  shift  from  sMs 
to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  aitfiil  mode  of  c 


the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer;  we  svads  by  nrtrolly 
turning  the  subject  or  calling  oflT  the  aitentkm  of  the 
Inquirer ;  we  tfnivoeato  by  the  use  of  sg«se«eaf  ex- 
pressions ;  we  prevarieato  by  the  use  of  loose  and 
Indefinite  expremions:  we  avoid  giving  sattoflictlon  by 
evading ;  we  give  a  false  satisibcdon  by  Sf«s9«cctla^; 
we  give  dissatisfaction  by  provBrkatinf,  Epadixg  to 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  eqnieoeating :  it  may  be 
sometimes  needful  lo  ovado  a  question  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  answer ;  *  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  Just  deonands  of  hto  creditors,  thto  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  net  of  bank- 
niptev'— Blackstoob.  Eqwhoeatiana  are  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  fUsehood  and  Intaresi;  *Whpa 
Saun  bild  Eve  **  Thou  shalt  not  snrely  die,**  it  was 
in  his  equivoeation^  **Thott  shalt  not  Incur  picam 
death." '— Baowa  {Fklgar  Brrowrt).  PravaneatiamM 
are  still  meaner;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  ciial- 
nato  in  order  to  escape  detection ;  *  There  to  no  pfw- 
varieating  with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  tbrasb 
old  of  hto  presence.*— CuMBBBLuiD. 

EVASKNY,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 
Boaoion  (a.  To  ooado)  to  here  taken  only  la  dm 
bad  sense ;  sAs/k  and  ovhUrfugo  are  modaaof  < 
the  a^ft  signlte  that  graa  Od  of 
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AT 


•■•  attempli  to  9kift  of  ma  oUiistkio  from  one*i  self; 
the  SMkUrfuge^  from  tuAttr  onder  and  fufi^  to  fly,  It 
«  mode  ofnasian  in  which  one  has  recoune  to  aome 
vcreen  or  ahelter. 

The  «v«MMi.  in  diatlnetlon  from  the  dtbera,  ia  le- 
wned  to  for  the  gratiflcatton  of  pride  or  obadnaey : 
wlioevcff  wlabes  to  maintain  a  bad  cauae  muat  have  re- 
course to  evati^ni ;  candid  minds  deapbe  all  nation*  ; 
*  The  question  of  a  future  stale  was  hung  np  in  doubu 
or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants  through  ail 
the  quirlu  and  cmmoiu  of  sophistry  and  logidi.'— 
CiMBKBLAKO.  The  tkaft  Is  the  trick  of  a  knave ;  it 
always  serves  a  paltry,  low  purpose ;  he  who  has  not 
courage  to  turn  open  thief,  will  use  any  thifu  rather 
than  not  get  money  dishonestly;  'When  such  little 
tkift*  coBM  once  to  be  laid  open,  how  poorly  and 
wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
Uaself  both  guilty  and  baflled  too.*— Sotrni.  The 
mmHtrfmgt  Is  the  reAige  of  one*s  fears ;  it  Is  not  re- 
•orted  to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fear  of  a 
losa;  not  Ibr  purposes  of  interest,  but  for  those  of 
character;  lie  who  wants  to  justify  himself  In  a  bad 
cause,  has  recoune  to  subterfuges ; 

What  farther  fubUifuge  can  Timas  find  1 

DaiD£M. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDS,  EVADS. 
Etem^  hi  French  eekapper^  comes  bi  all  proba- 
Mlity  fttMn  the  Latin  aeipit,  to  take  out  of,  to  get  olT; 
ahidc,  V.  TV  woid  $  tvadt^  from  the  Latin  «e<ufo,  com- 
pounded of  s  and  oo^,  rignlfies  to  go  or  get  out  of  a 
bing. 

The  Idea  of  being  disengaaed  from  that  which  is 
xoi  agreeable  is  comprehencM  in  the  sense  of  all  these 


.  but  eseaat  designates  no  means  by  which  this 
is  eflected ;  elude  and  evade  define  the  means,  namely, 
^ktt  eflbrts  which  are  nsed  by  one*sself :  we  are  simply 
disengaged  when  we  escape;  but  we  disengacs  our- 
selves wuen  we  elude  and  evaie:  we  escape  fiom 
danger ;  we  elude  the  search :  our  escapes  are  oAcn 
providential,  and  often  narrow ;  our  success  In  eluding 
depends  on  our  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men  who 
ascape  hanging  by  the  mistake  of  a  word ;  there  are 
maiijr  who  escape  detection  by  the  art  with  which 
they  elude  observation  and  Inquiry; 

Vice  oft  la  hid  in  vlrtue*s  foir  disguise, 

And  in  her  bocrow'd  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 
SncTAToa. 
It  Is  a  Tain  attempt 

To  Und  the  ambitious  and  ui^ust  by  treaticB ; 

These  they  studs  a  thousand  specious  waya 

Thomsov. 
*The  earl  Rivera  had  (Vcquently  Inquired  for  his  sou 
(Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused  with  evasive 
answers.'— JoHMsoH. 

Elude  and  evade  both  imply  the  practice  of  art: 
hut  the  former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions:  a  thief  eludes  those  who  are 
m  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment ; 
he  evades  the  Intenogatories  of  the  Judge  by  equivo. 
eating  replies.  One  is  said  to  sluds  a  punishment,  and 
10  evade  a  law. 

AMBIGUOUS,  EaUIVOOAL. 

Ju^jnunut  In  Latin  ambiguust  from  ambigOf  com- 
pounded of  umbo  and  aga^  signifies  acting  boUi  ways; 
squivecalt  In  Trench  equtvofue^  Latin  mquivoeus^  com- 
posed of  mquus  and  vsxt  signifies  thai  which  may  be 
applied  equally  to  two  or  more  objects. 

An  ambiguitff  arises  from  a  too  mnera]  form  of 


•apresilon,  which  leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  In 
determinate;  an  equtvoeaUen  lies  In  the  power  of  par- 
Hcolar  terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation :  the  auMguitp  leaves  us  In  entire  incertitude 
as  to  what  Is  meant ;  the  equnseahan  misleads  us  by 
the  use  of  a  term  In  the  sense  which  we  do  not  suspect 
The  ambiguitf  mav  be  unlntenttonal,  arising  from 
the  nature  both  of  toe  words  and  the  things;  or  It 
nay  be  employed  'to  withhold  Information  respecting 


riews ;  the  Mutescatisii  Is  always  intentiooal,  and 
be  eroployeQ  for  purposes  of  fraud ;  *  An  honest 
nan  will  never  emptoy  an  «^vm«<  expression;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguems  ones  without 
— y  design  *— BiJom.  TfecliiMoiieaoftaMtheooailoiis 


ftre  full  of  cooiVisloB  and  ambiguii^:  the  I 

oracles  are  mostly  veiled  by  some  equivocation ;  of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  In  the  oracle  of 
the  Persian  mule,  by  which  CrcBsus  was  misled ;  '  We 
make  use  of  an  efuivoeation  to  deceive ;  of  an  saiM- 
gmitf  to  keep  in  the  dark.'—TansLaa.  Jimbiguevs 
may  sometUnes  be  applied  to  other  oirfects  besides 
words; 

Th'  C8i*t>ns«s  god,  who  rul'd  her  lab*rlng  breaH, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd. 
Some  truths  reveai*d,  in  terms  involv'd  the  rest 
Davnaa. 
'  The  parliament  of  England  is  without  comparison  the 
most  voluminous  author  in  the  worki,  and  there  ia  such 
a  happy  aai^^po<y  in  its  works,  that  Its  students 
have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  ques- 
tion as  upon  the  righL'—CcKBcxLAin).  The  term 
equivocal  may  sometimes  be  employed  Jn  an  Indifl'erent 
sense;  *Give  a  man  all  that  Is  In  the  power  of  the 
world  to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  same  time  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heavlnivs  of  lieart  Yon 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  you  de- 
prive him  of  ^he  ability  to  extract  it  Hence  pros- 
perity Is  so  ofien  an  equivocal  word,  denottng  mere^ 
afBuence  of  posseadon,  but  ui^ustly  applied  to  the  oos- 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

^veidf  in  French  evUst,  Latin  rrtto,  compounded 
of  s  and  vi'to,  probably  from  viduue  void,  signifies  to 
make  one*s  self  void  or  ftee  from  a  thing;  eschew  and 
shun  both  come  from  the  German  sckeueut  Swediah 
siry,  Stc.  when  It  signifies  to  fly;  elude.  In  French  sla- 
d0r,  Latin  eiiida,  compounded  of  «  and  fKd9,slgniflSBto 
get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

jSvoid  la  both  generick  and  speclfick ;  we  avoid  in  S9- 
chewing  or  shunrnng^  or  we  avoid  without  eschewing 
or  shunning.  Various  contrivancea  are  requisite  for 
avoiding ;  eschewing  and  shunning  consist  only  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  in  contact;  eluding^ 
as  its  derivation  denotes,  has  more  of  artifice  In  it  than 
any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome  visiter 
under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  ill  health,  prior  en  - 
gageroent,  and  the  like;  we  etdk«w  evil  company  bj 
not  going  faito  any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good ;  we 
shun  the  sight  of  an  ofifenslve  object  bv  turning  into  an- 
other road ;  we  elude  a  punishment  by  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  Inflicung  it 

Prudence  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  daily  exposed ;  *  Having  tborouslUv 
considered  the  nature  of^this  passion,  I  have  made  tt 
my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations.*-"STBBLa.  Nothing 
but  a  fixed  principle  of  religion  can  enable  a  man  to 
eschew  the  temptations  to  evil  which  He  in  his  path. 
This  term  is  particularly  applicaiile  to  poetry  and  the 
grave  style; 

Thus  Brute  this  realm  into  ills  rule  subdued, 

And  reigned  long  in  great  reliclty, 

Lov'd  of  his  fHends,  and  of  his  foes  eschewed, 

Snasift. 

Fear  will  lead  one  to  ehmn  a  madman,  whom  it  ip  Ml 

in  one's  power  to  bind ; 

Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain ; 
Teach  tJiee  to  ehun  the  dangers  of  the  main, 
And  how  at  length  the  pHmiised  shore  to  nin. 

De' 


A  want  of  all  fffinclple  leads  a  man  to  elude  Ids  ere 
ditors,  whom  he  wislies  to  defraud ; 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  fW>m  the  bk>w, 
Eludee  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe.— Pon. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  quarrels  is  to  avoid 
giving  ofllbnce.  Tlie  surest  preservative  of  our  inno- 
cence is  to  eschew  evil  company,  and  the  surest  pre- 
servative of  our  health  Is  to  «*im  every  intemperate 
practice.  Those  who  have  no  evil  design  In  view  wlU 
have  BO  occasion  to  slude  the  vigUaace  of  the  law. 

We  speak  of  avoiding  a  danger,  and  shunninr  a 
danger:  but  to  avoid  it  is  m  general  not  to  fall  Into 
it ;  to  «te»  It  Is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it 
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TO  INVENT,  FEI6B',  FRAMc,  FABRICATE, 
FORGE. , 

ImvaUf  V.  To  contrive;  feign^  v.  7b  fvifn;  frmnu 
■igniflea  to  make  acbordtnc  to  a  frame,  fabricate^  In 
Latin  fabricatu*.  from  f^er  a  workman,  Is  changed 
from  facie,  signifying  to  make  according  to  an;  forge^ 
from  tiie  noun /or/e,  signifies  to  make  in  sl  forge. 

All  thete  terms  are  employed  to  express  ibe  produc- 
tion or  something  out  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  Its  own 
eflforts.  To  invent  (v.  To  contrive)  is  the  general  term ; 
the  other  terms  imply  modes  of  invention  under  difier- 
ent  circumstances.  To  invent^  as  distinguished  fh>m 
Uie  rest,  is  busied  in  creating  new  foinis,  cither  bv 
means  or  the  imagination  or  the  reflective  powers ;  it 
forms  combinations  either  purely  spiritual,  or  those 
which  are  mechanical  and  physical :  the  pnet  invents 
Imagery ;  the  philosopher  invenU  mathematical  prob- 
lems or  mechanical  instruments :  '  Pythagoras  invented 
the  forty-nventb  proposition  or  the  fir^t  book  of  Eu- 
clid.*—Bartblkt. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of  new  forms  to  real 
objects,  or  for  tJie  creatioa  of  unreal  objects;  to  feign 
(v.  7^  feign)  is  used  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects, 
or  such  as  have  no  existence  but  in  tHe  mind :  a  play 
or  story  is  invented  fVom  what  passes  in  the  world ; 
Ifahoniet's  religion  consists  of  nothing  bat  inventions : 
the  heathen  poets  feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables 
which  constitute  the  royttaology,  or  history  of  their 
deities ; 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaxe 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick ;  therefore,  the  poet 
tni  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  flooda. 

SHAKSPSAaB. 

To /rams,  or  make  aoeordlng  to  a/rame,  is  a  species 
of  invention  which  consists  in  the  disposition  as  well  as 
the  combination  of  objects.    Thespis  was  the  inventor 


of  tragt^y :  Fsalmanazar  framed  an  entit  6  new  lain 
guaxe,  which  he  pretended  to  be  spoken  on  the  Island 
of  Formosa;  Solon /ramstf  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the 
dty  of  Athens; 

Nature  hath  firam'd  strange  feltows  in  her  time. 
Shakspxars. 
To  wMnty  feign,  and  frams  are  all  occasionally  em- 
ployed In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  in  a  bad 
sense;  fabricate  and  forge  are  never  used  any  other- 
wise. Invent  is  employed  as  to  that  which  is  the  fruit 
of  one's  own  mind ;  to  feign  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal ;  to  frame  is  employed  as  to  that  which 
requires  deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to  faJbrieatt^ 
from  faJber  a  workman,  signifying  to  make  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  to  /orj^e.  signifying  to  make  as  in 
^  forge,  areeraptoyed  as  to  that  which  is  absolutely 
fuse,  and  requiring  more  or  leas  exercise  of  the  mvsntipc 
power.  A  person  invents  a  liOj  and  feigns  sorrow ;  m- 
9snts  an  excuse,  and  feigns  an  attachment.  A  itoiy 
Is  invented  Inasmuch  as  ft  is  new,  and  not  before  con- 
ceived by  others,  or  occasioned  by  the  suggestions  of 
others;  it  iayVaaisd  Inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be  duly 
disposed  In  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be  consistent ;  it  it  fa- 
bricated inasmuch  as  it  runs  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
aetual  circumstances,  and  therefore  has  required  tlie 
sUil  and  labour  of  a  workman ;  it  is  forged  inasmuch 
•8  it  seems  by  Its  utter  felsehood  and  extravagance  to 
have  caused  as  much  severe  action  In  the  brain,  as  what 
Is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  furnace  or  forge; '  The  very 
idea  of  ihe  fabrication  of  a  new  government  is  enough 
m  fill  us  with  horrour.*— BoRSB. 

As  chymlsts  gold  ftom  brass  by  Hre  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forged  by  law.— Dbhbajc. 


FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD, 
jnfseton  Is  opposed  to  what  Is  real ;  fabrication^  as  It 
If  here  understood,  nndfahekood  are  opposed  to  what 
Is  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may  be,  though  not  what 
Is :  fabrication  mA  falsehood  relate  what  is  not  as  what 
Is,  and  vice  versd.  Fietian  serves  for  amusement  and 
Instruaion ;  fabricatien  nttd  falsehood  serve  to  mislead 
mnd  deceive.  Fiction  und  fabrieation  both  require  iU'- 
ventinn :  falsehoodwosiSlM  of  simple  asBertk>nsof  what 
is  not  true.  The  flibles  of  .£sop  are  jlsetoiis  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  but  yet  such  as  required  a  peculiarly  lively 
nncy  and  inventive  genius  to  produce :  the  fabrieation 
of  a  play  as  the  prodoction  of  Shakspeore  s  pen,  wis 


once  executed  with  snffldent  skin  to  impose  for  a  dose 
tipon  the  publick  credulitv :  a  good  memory  is  all  that  it 
ilecessary  In  order  to  avoid  uttering /olsdkso^  Uwt  can 
be  easily  contradicted  and  confuted.  In  an  rnmdrd 
sense  if  the  word  jSetton,  it  approaches  still  nearer  lo  the 
sense  of  fabricate^  when  said  of  the  ficCioiu  of  the  an- 
cients, which  were  ddivered  as  truth,  althousb  admit- 
ted now  to  be  false :  the  motive  of  the  narrator  is  wlaai 
here  constitutes  the  difference ;  namely,  ttaat  la  tlie 
former  case  he  believes,  or  is  supposed  to  believe,  what 
he  relates  to  be  true,  in  the  latter  he  knows  It  to  be 
false.  The  heathen  mythology  consisci  principalir  of 
thejEcd'mu  of  the  poeu:  newspapers  commonly  abouad 
in  fabricaHon  ;  '  All  that  the  Jews  tell  us  of  tlieir  tw-a- 
fold  Messiah  Is  a  mere  jtctisn,  framed  without  as  much 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  In  Scripmre  for  it.* — 
PsiDBAUX.  *  The  translator  or  f^brieattr  of  OasiaB's 
poems.'— Mason.  Sometimes,  liowever,  tlie  term  /•- 
bricau  may  be  applied  to  any  effort  of  genius,  wliliant 
regard  lo  the  veracity  of  the  fabiritai0r;  *  Wlik  rea- 
son has  Bhakspsare's  sopertonty  been  aascned  In  tlm 
fabricatisn  of  liis  pretematonU  machinea.*— dnnam- 

LARD. 

As  epithets  jkCtfsoas  and  false  are  very  closely  allied ; 
for  what  la  fictitious  isfaUsy  though  all  that  ts/slss  is 
not  fictitious :  the  fictttious  Is  that  which  has  been 
feigned,  or  falselp  made  by  some  one ;  the  faUs  is 
simply  that  which  Is  false  by  the  nature  of  the  thing: 
Xhefietitiaus  account  Is  therefore  the  inventkm  of  aa 
Individual,  whose  veracity  Is  therein  fanpeached;  bat 
there  may  be  many  falis  accounts  unlntentlonaHy  ck^ 


UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSTTT,  LIE. 
An  wntruth  is  an  untrue  sayliw ;  a  falsehood  and  a 
Us  are  flUse  sayings:  untruth  of  itself  reflects  no  dis- 
graee  on  the  agent;  it  may  be  anlntentiontf  or  not :  a 
falsehood  and  a  lie  are  intentional/afse  sayings,  differ- 
ing only  In  degree  as  the  guilt  of  the  ofleoder :  nfalss- 
hood  is  not  always  spoken  for  the  express  Intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  2i«  is  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of  par- 
poses.  Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  teUing  folsehpods 
from  the  mere  krve  of  talking :  those  who  are  gnflty  of 
bad  actions  endeavour  to  conceal  them  by  lies.  Childrea 
are  apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  of  onderstaod- 
ingthe  value  of  words;  '  Above  all  things  tell  no  a«- 
truthi  no,  not  even  in  trifles.'— Sir  Hbitrt  Smaav. 
Travellers  from  a  love  of  exaggeration  are  apt  to  intro- 
duce/s/sdkso^  into  their  narrations;  *Many  lempia- 
tlons  to  falsehood  will  OGcnr  in  the  dimqiseof  iiasiiluna 
too  specious  to  fear  much  resistance.^— JoHicsoa.  It 
is  tlie  nature  of  a  Us  to  increase  itself  to  a  tenfi>kl  de- 
gree ;  one  lie  must  be  backed  by  many  more ;  *  The 
nature  of  a  lis  consists  In  this,  that  it  is  n  false  signili- 
cation  knowingly  and  voluntarily  used.' — Somni. 

Faleehood  Is  also  used  In  the  abstract  sense  for  w 
is  false.  Falsitjf  is  never  used  but  In  (he  abstract 
sense,  for  the  property  of  the  false.  The  former  is  ge- 
neral, the  latter  particular  in  the  application :  Uie  truth 
or  falsehood  of  an  assertion  is  not  always  to  be  dis- 
tinctly proved ;  *  When  speech  is  emplovcd  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  falsehood^  eve^  man  must  disunite  himself 
fVom  others.'— Johrson.  Th&  falsity  of  any  paitico- 
lar  permn's  assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  others; 

Can  you  on  him  such /(Blstttes  obtrude  f 
And  aa  a  mortal  the  Most  Wise  delude  1 

Barots. 

TRUTH,  VERACITY. 
Truth  belonp  to  the  thing;  ^sradty  to  the  person: 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  admitted  upon  the  vtraeitjf  of 
the  narrator;  *I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  the 
foture  to  speak  always  tn  tratA  and  sincerity  of  heart.* 
— Aodisor.  '  Many  relations  of  travellers  liave  been 
slighted  as  Ikbuloos,  till  more  frequent  voyages  haw 
conflrmed  their  vsrscitir.'— Joiirsor. 

TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND.  , 

Fdgnt  in  Latin  fiasgo  or  figsy  fton  tlie  Greek  «»»« 

to  fix  or  stamp;  pretend^  in  Latin  prmttnd^  sigaacs 

properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to  put  on  the  ooaUa 

These  words  may  be  used  either  lor  doing  or  saying  i 

they  art  both  opposed  to  what  is  true,  bat  th^diftf 
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#koin  the  motive  of  the  agent  To  fttgn  to  taken  either 
In  a  bad  or  an  Indilferent  sense;  to  pretend  always  in 
a  bad  sense.  One/«^n*  In  order  to  gain  some  future 
«nd :  a  person  feigTU  sicJcueaa  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit ;  one  pretends  in  order 
to  acrve  a  present  purpose ;  a  child  pretends  lo  have 
loat  his  book  who  wishes  to  excuse  bimaeif  for  his 
Idleness. 

Tq  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  conduct;  to  j>rs- 
tend  consists  always  of  words.  Ulysses  feigned  mad- 
MM  in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war. 
According  lo  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  pretended  to  be 
a  deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp...  In  matters 
af  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  Invent  by  force  of  the 
'teaaination ;  to  pretend  is  to  set  up  by  forte  of  self- 
^>n6eit  II  \B  feigned  by  the  poets  that  Orpheus  went 
lk>wo  into  hell  and  brought  back  Euridice  his  wife ; 
To  win  me  from  hia  tender  arms, 

Unnumbered  suitors  came. 
Who  prais'd  me  for  Imputed  charms, 

And  felt  ot  feigned  a  flame.— Goldsmith. 
InAdel  philosophers  pretend  to  account  for  the  nsost 
mysterious  things  in  nature  upon  natural,  or,  ft  they 
pleade  to  term  it,  rational  principles ;  *■  An  affiMsted  de- 
Ucacy  is  the  common  improvement  in  those  who  pre- 
ttnd  to  be  refined  above  others.*— Stcklb« 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUNTERFEIT. 

SpuriovSf  In  Latin  spurinSf  from  viropd,  because  the 
ancients  called  the  female  spurtum;  hence,  one  who 
la  of  uncertain  origin  on  the  father's  side  Is  termed 
svurisMSi  svppssitiousj  from  suppose^  signifies  to  be 
aupposed  or  conjectured,  in  distinction  tram  being 
positively  known ;  counterfeit^  v.  To  imitaU. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false;  the  two 
former  indirecUy,  the  latter  directly:  whatever  is  un- 
certain that  might  be  certain,  and  whatever  is  con- 
ieetural  tiiat  mkbt  be  conclusive,  are  by  Implication 
false*  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another 
thifw,  so  as  to  pass  for  It  aa  the  true  one,  is  positively 
falB&  Hence,  the  distincUon  between  these  terms,  and 
the  ground  of  their  applications.  An  illegitimate  off- 
aprine  is  said  to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word;  the  father  in  this  case  being  always  uncertain ; 
and  any  offspring  which  Is  termed  spurious  fallsneces- 
aarily  under  the  Imputation  of  not  being  the  offiEpring 
of  the  peraon  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  siuiie 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  Is  termed  spurious  which 
comes  out  under  a  false  name,  or  a  name  different  from 
that  in  the  liilepage ;  '  Being  to  take  leave  of  England, 
I  thought  it  very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  also  of 
you,  and  my  dearly  honoured  mother,  Oxford;  other- 
wise both  of  you  may  have  Just  grounds  to  cry  me  up. 
yoa  for  a  forgetful  friend,  slie  for  an  ungrateful  son.  If 
not  some  spurious  issue.*— Ho wbll.  Suppositious 
expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  A  suppositious  parent  implies 
little  less  than  a  directly  false  parent ;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  any  thing  in  remoia  periods  of  an- 
Hqulty,  It  may  be  merely  suppoeiUous  or  conjectural 
flnm  the  want  of  informaUon ;  » The  fabulous  tales  of 
early  British  history,  suppoeitious  Ueaties  and  char- 
lera,  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  bis  tiUe 
lo  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.'- RoBaaxsoK.  Coum- 
tsrfeit  respects  rather  works  of  art  which  are  exposed 
to  imitation:  coin  la  counterfeU  which  bears  a  fUse 
atamn,  and  ever}'  inventloa  which  comes  out  under  the 
sanction  of  the  inventor's  name  is  likewise  a  Maatsr- 
fsU  If  not  made  by  himself  or  by  bis  consent ; 
Words  may  be  waattr/rft, 
False  coined,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind.— Southsrh. 

TO  MITATB,  COPY,  COUNTBRPEIT. 
The  Idea  of  toking  a  likeness  of  some  object  to  cona- 
non  to  all  these  terme;  bat  imitats (v.  7J /■•«••)!• 
tlM  generlck,  copw  (a.  7b  espy)  and  eountsrfeU  yp.  Spu- 
^rUM  ql^ck:  to  ^t!us  la  to  take  a  general 
Ukeoeii;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likenws;  to  em- 
tsr/oC,  to  take  a  lUse  likeness :  to  imUaU  Is,  therefore, 
almost  alwaya  used  in  a  good  or  an  indiflbrent  sense : 
10  e^  mostiy,  and  to  eount^fcU  always.  In  a  bad 
aanae :  to  imieas  an  anthof^s  style  is  ai  all  tim« 
•llowahk  for  one  wko  caBBot  foim  t  atyle  for  hhnself ; 


but  to  copy  an  author's  style  would  be  a  too  alaviah 
adherence  even  for  the  dullest  writer.  Tc  imitate  in 
applicable  to  every  object,  for  every  external  object  is 
susceptible  of  imitation;  and  in  man  tiie  imitatire 
faculty  displays  Itself  aiilie  in  the  highest  and  tlie 
lowest  matters,  in  works  of  art  and  in  moral  cuuduci , 
*  Poetry  and  musick  have  the  power  of  imitating  the 
mannen  of  men.'— Sir  Wm.  Jokks-  To  eojiy  t*  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  which  will  iiduiit  of  a 
minute  likeness  being  taken ;  thus,  an  artist  may  be 
said  to  copy  from  nature,  which  is  almost  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  copying  is  justifiable,  except  when 
it  is  a  mere  manual  act;  to  copy  any  thing  in  others, 
whether  it  be  their  voice,  their  manners,  their  lan- 
guage, or  their  works,  Is  inconsistent  with  tlie  inde- 
pendence which  belongs  to  every  rational  agent; 
^Some  Imagine,  that  whatsoever  they  find  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  must 
of  necessity  be  excellent;  and  never  fail  when  they 
eopyy  to  follow  the  bad  aa  well  as  the  good  things.'— 
Drydxr.  In  a  general  application,  however,  the  term 
copy  may  be  used  in  an  indifferent  sense ; 
The  mindf  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  slie  hears  and  sees. 

COWTBR. 

To  counterfeit  is  applicable  but  to  few  objects,  and 
happily  practicable  but  in  few  cases ;  we  mtiy  counter- 
feit the  coin,  or  we  may  counterfeit  the  person,  or  the 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  the  handwriting  of  any  one 
for  whom  we  would  wish  to  pass ;  but  if  the  likeneaa 
be  not  very  exact,  tne  falsehood  is  easily  detected ; 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

SQAKSrSASB 

TO  IMITATE,  MIMICK,  MOCK,  APE. 
imitate^  v.  To  follow;   wimic*,  from  the  Greek 
uiuos,  has  the  same  origin  as  imitate;  nock,  in  French 
mocqner^  Greek  luoKOio  to  laugh  at ;  to  ape  signifies  to 
imitate  lilce  an  ape.  .  , 

To  imitale  is  here  the  general  term:  to  mimicA  and 
to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imitation. 

One  imitates  that  which  is  deserving  of  imitation^ 
or  the  conuary :  one  mimicks  either  that  which  is  not 
an  authorized  subject  of  imitation,  or  which  is  imi- 
toted  so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  person  wishes  to 
make  that  his  own  which  he  imitaUSt  but  he  mimicks 
for  the  entertainment  of  others; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two! 

I  hate  the  imitaJting  crew.— Gay. 
The  force  of  example  is  illustrated  by  the  readineas 
with  which  people  imitate  each  other's  actions  when 
they  are  in  close  intercourse:  thp  trick  of  mimiekry  is 
sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch  that 
no  man,  however  sacred  his  character,  or  exalted  bia 
virtue,  can  screen  himself  from  being  the  object  of 
this  species  of  buffoonery:  to  dtps  is  a  aerious  though 
an  absurd  act  of  imitaUon ; 

A  courtier  any  me  surpasses ; 

Behold  him  huml»ly  cringing  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state. 

View  him  soon  after  to  inferioura 

jjping  the  conduct  of  superlouia.— Swiff 
To  mimick  is  a  jocose  act  of  imUatien  f 

Nor  will  it  leas  delight  Ih'  attentive  sage 

T'  observe  that  instinct  which  unerring  guides 

The  brutal  race  which  mimicks  reason's  tove. 

SOHRRVILW 

To  mock  is  an  lU-nRtured,  or  at  least  an  unmeaning ,  ut 
of  imitation; 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appeart 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 

To  midnight  dancee.- Pofk. 
The  MS  imitates  to  please  hlmpdf,  but  tiie  mimiU 
imitaSs  to  please  oUiers.  The  atps  seriously  tries  u» 
come  aa  ncai  tiie  original  as  he  can ;  the  swmwA  trlM 
to  render  the  tsutattoa  as  rldiculoua  as  po^bte:  the 
former  apes  out  ofdefercnoe  to  tiie  person  aped;  tiie 
latter  i««mtc*#  out  of  contempt  or  disregard. 

jJimfcJkrw  belongs  to  the  merry-andrew  or  buflfoon; 
i»£lr  to  thS  weakUng  who  haa  w>  originality  In  him- 
3? '£ow.JS"«  dKay  ihdr  talenia  in  mimickiMg 
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the  crtfli  of  birds  or  beatta,  for  the  entenminment  of 
ttie  iraptng  crowd ;  weak  and  vain  people,  who  wiah  to 
be  admired  for  that  which  tliey  have  not  in  themaelveaj 
M«  the  dren,  the  maiinera,  the  voice,  the  mode  of 
speech,  and  the  litce,  of  aome  one  who  la  above  them. 
Mimiekry  excliee  laughter  from  that  which  la  bur- 
lesque in  it ;  aping  excites  laughter  from  that  which  Is 
absurd  and  unsuitable  In  It;  mockery  exciies  laughter 
from  the  malicious  temper  of  those  who  enjoy  iL 

TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 
Follow^  V.  7\>  follow,  tnceeed;  imitate^  In  Latin 
tmitalns,  participle  of  tmt(<rr,  fiom  the  Greek  m/tiw  to 
mimick  and  iiuuos  alike,  signifies  to  do  or  make  alike. 
Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulating  our -actions 
by  something  that  offers  Itself  to  us,  or  Is  set  before  us ; 
but  we  follow  that  which  Ss  eltber  internal  or  external ; 
we  imitMta  that  only  which  is  external :  we  either /o<* 
low  the  dictates  of  our  own  minds  or  ibe  auggestious 
of  others:  but  we  imilato  the  conduct  of  others;  In 
regard  to  extitmal  objects  we  follow  either  a  rule  or  an 
example;  but  we  iMitaU  an  example  only:  ve  follow 
the  footsteiM  of  our  forefathers ;  we  imiiaU  their  vir^ 
luca  and  their  perfections :  it  is  advisable  for  young 
persons  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  good  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  them- 
•elves; 

And  I  with  the  aame  greedineas  did  seek, 
•  As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek ; 
Which  I  did  only  learn  that  I  might  know 
Those  great  examples  which  I  follow  now. 

Dkkham. 
It  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  to  imitate 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power ;  '  The  imitatoro  of  Milton  seem  to  place  all 
the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  in  the  use  of  un- 
couth or  antique  words.*— Jobhson. 

To  follow  and  imitate  may  both  be  applied  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad :  the  former  to  any  action ;  but 
the  latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  external  man- 
ners: we  may  foUow  a  person  In  his  career  of  virtue 
or  vice ;  we  imitate  his  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
like.  Parents  should  be  guarded  in  all  their  words  and 
actions;  for  whatever  may  be  their  example,  whether 
virtuous  or  vicious.  It  will  in  all  probability  be  followed 
by  their  children :  those  who  have  the  charge  of  young 
people  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all  bad 
habits  of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech ;  as  there  Is  a  much 
greater  propensity  to  imitat$  what  la  ridiculoua  than 
what  Is  becoming. 

TO  COPY,  TAANSCRIBE. 

Copy  la  probably  changed  fhrni  the  Latin  eapio  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  from  an  object  which  we 
copy;  transeribej  in  Latin  tranecribo^  that  Is,  trans 
over  and  scribot  signifies  literally  to  write  over  fh>m 
•omethtng  else,  to  make  to  paas  over  In  writing  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  copy  respects  the  mauer;  to  troMecriba  rmpettB 
simply  the  act  of  writing.  What  Is  eopied  must  be 
taken  hnmedtatcly  from  the  original,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  oonespond ;  what  is  tratucribed  may  be 
taken  from  the  copy,  but  not  necessarily  In  an  entire 
state.  Things  are  copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
contents:  they  are  often  traneeribed  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  fair  writing.  A  copier  ahould  be  very 
exact ;  a  transcriber  should  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers copy  deeds,  and  have  them  afterward  fi^eqaently 
transcribed  as  occasion  require*.  Transcribe  Is  some- 
•  tltnea  uaed  to  algnUy  a  UteraJ  eapfinn  figuraUve  appU- 
eation;  *  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  la  a  copy  or 
(roMcrtst  of  those  Ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
nrat  Belog,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  man  are  a  transenpt  of  the  world.  To  thla  we 
mav  add  that  words  are  the  troiwcrtpl  of  those  Ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or 
printfaig  are  the  transcript  of  words.*— Annaoii. 

0OP7,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECOIEN. 
Copy,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (v.  7>  «vy),  marks  tItlMr 
the  ihlng  (torn  which  we  eopy  or  the  tmnf  copied;  wee- 
del,  in  French  modiU,  Latin  modtilttt  a  little  mode  or 
■teamen  signifiet  the  ibfaig  thai  aenreaaaa 


that  Is  made  after  a  meamre :  patum,  wUcb  b  a  vt- 
rlatioD  of  patron^  iVom  the  French  patron^  Latin  par 
tronust  signifles  the  thing  that  directs;  spedwun,  in 
LaUn  specimen^  from  speeio  to  behold,  signifies  what 
is  looked  at  for  the  purpoae  of  forming  oar  judge- 
ment by  it. 

*  A  copy  and  a  modsl  may  be  both  employed  cilber 
as  an  original  work  or  as  a  work  formed  after  an  origi- 
naL    In  the  former  sense,  copy  is  uaed  In  relation  to  im- 

Kessions,  manuscripts,  or  writings,  which  are  made  to 
copied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or  the  engraver: 
model  is  used  in  even  other  case,  whether  in  morality 
or  the  arts:  the  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty  when  the 
copy  Is  clear  and  correct.  7'here  can  be  no  good  wri- 
ting formed  after  a  bad  copy,  or  in  an  extended  applica- 
tion of  the  terms,  the  poet  or  Oie  artist  may  copy  after 
nature ; '  Longlnus  has  observed  that  the  description  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and  that  al 
the  circumstances  which  follow  one  another  in  such  a 
hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear  re> 
pugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  as  happen  in  the 
phrensiesof  love.'—ADOisoN.  No  human  bemg  has 
ever  presented  us  with  a  perfect  siodel  of  virtue;  tlia 
classffik  writers  of  antiquity  ought  to  be  carefiilly  pe- 
rused by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  pure  style,  of 
which  they  eoniain  unquestionably  the  beai  wisdeU; 
•  Socrates  reeonunends  to  Alcibiadea,  as  the  madei  at 
his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a  Greek  poet  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  his  fHenda.*— Anoison. 

Respecting  these  words,  however,  It  is  here  ftnher 
to  be  observed,  that  a  copy  requires  the  closes!  fmlia- 
tion  possible  in  everypBrticular,butasi«d0l  ought  only 
to  serve  as  a  general  rule:  the  former  most  be  Uicrai^r 
retraced  by  a  mechanical  process  in  all  Its  lines  and 
figures ;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  aupplied  by  the  Jodge* 
ment  or  will  of  the  executor.  A  Model  often  consisM 
of  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  proportions,  widie 
the  dimensions  and  decorations  ate  left  to  the  choke  of 
the  workman.  One  who  la  anxious  to  acqaire  a  flae 
hand  will  in  the  first  Instance  rather  Imitate  the  cnoms 
of  his  covy  than  attempt  any  Improvement  of  Ills  own. 
A  9ian  of  genius  will  not  suffer  himself  lo  be  cramped 
by  a  slavish  adherence  to  any  model  however  peifoct. 

In  the  second  sense  copy  Is  used  for  painung,  and 
model  for  relief.  A  copy  ought  to  be  faithful,  a  aodrf 
ought  to  be  iust;  the  former  should  delineatu  ezaelly 
what  Is  delineated  by  the  original;  the  latter  should 
adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  proportion  observed  la 
(he  original.  The  plcinres  of  Raphael  do  noc  has 
their  attractions  even  in  bad  copteo  .*  the  simple sMdtlt 
of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value  oriclaula  of  noden 
concepuon. 

Pattern  and  specimen  approach  neareaC  to  aiedsi  h 
signification :  the  idea  of  guidance  or  direetion  la  pcu- 
mlnent  in  them.  The  «od«l  alwaya  aervea  to  guide  la 
the  execution  of  a  work  ;  the  pattern  serves  either  la 
regulate  the  work,  or  simply  todetennine  the  choke; 
the  specimen  laelps  only  to  form  tlie  opinion.  The 
architect  builds  according  to  a  certain  w^adei:  *A 
fhult  it  wouM  be  If  som^  king  should  build  his  mansioB- 
bouse  by  the  model  of  8olomon*s  palace.*— Hookbu. 
The  mechanick  makes  any  thing  accoiding  to  a  pei- 
tom,  or  a  person  fixea  on  having  a  thing  aceording  la 
the  pattern  offered  to  him ;  *  A  gentleman  sends  lo  ny 
shop  fbr  a  pattern  of  stufT;  if  he  Uke  it,  he  compares  the 
pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bar- 
gain.*—Swipt.  The  nature  and  value  of  things  an 
estimated  Iqrthe  opcctmon  shown  of  them;  *Beveial 
persona  have  exhibited  opoetaiono  of  this  art  befan 
multitodea  of  behoMers.*— Annsou.  A  model  Is  al- 
ways some  whole  compleie  la  Itself;  a  pattersi  may  ha 
either  a  whole  or  the  part  of  a  whole ;  a  spaeiaum  Is 
always  a  part  Models  of  ahlps,  bridges,  or  other 
pieeea  of  meehanisro  are  sometimes  constructed  te 
the  purpoee  of  e«p)alaiiv  most  e^Mtually  the  natum 
and  design  of  the  invention :  whenever  the  mak^ 
colour,  or  materials  of  any  article,  either  of  conve- 
nience or  iaxury,  ti  an  objeet  of  conalderutiaB,  It  can- 
not be  ao  rightly  decermined  by  any  means  aa  1^  pro- 
duefaig  a  similar  article  to  aenre  as  a  pettem;  aaimde 
seBteneeln  a  book  Bty  be  a  anffiolent  spuiimtu  of  Ik 
whole  performance. 

In  the  moral  sense  pattern  xespecta  tha  whole  eon* 
duet  or  behaviour ;  spetknsn  only  indivldua]  adkna 
The  fcnale  who  devotee  her  time  and  attentfatt  iDihe 

*VldeGliiuri:  '^Corto^mfldHe-** 
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■MiM(tiii«iit  of  her  AmUy  «nd  Um  education  of  her 
oObpring  ts  a  ptUUm  to  Uioee  of  hei  sex  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  the  care  of  oUiere.  A  penwn 
givea  but  an  unfortunate  nuimtn  of  hie  boasted  sin- 
eerity,  who  ts  found  guilty  of  an  evacioo ;  <  Xeno- 
phon,  In  the  life  of  hla  Imaginaiy  prince,  whom  bede- 
■cribM  aa  a  patum  for  real  oneB,  la  alwaya  celebra- 
ting the  philanthropy  or  good-nature  of  hla  hero.'— 
Adduoh.  *  We  know  nothing  of  the  ecanty  Jargon 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  have  neenunt 
of  our  language  when  it  bcsan  lo  be  adapted  lo  civil 
and  religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  artless  and  simple.'— Johmsom. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  ENSAMPLB. 

BzampU^  In  Latin  0x«mpl«m,very  probably  changed 
fiom  MtimuluM  and  exsimulo  or  stian/o,  signifies  the 
thing  framed  according  to  a  lilEeness;  pmtUmf  e.  Oopjf; 
m»mmpU  rignifies  tliat  which  is  done  according  to  a 
»mttpU  or  tzampU. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that  which  ought  to  be 
followed:  but  the  example  must  be  followed  generally ; 
tlie  pattern  roust  be  followed  particularly,  not  only  as 
to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done :  the  former 
servea  as  a  guide  to  tlie  Judgement ;  the  lauer  to  guide 
the  actions.  Tlie  example  comprehends  what  is  either 
to  be  followed  or  av(Med ;  the  patter*  only  that  which 
la  to  be  followed  or  copied ;  the  enaample  is  a  species 
of  exampU,  the  word  being  employed  onl  v  in  the  sulemn 
style.  The  example  may  he  presented  either  in  the  ob- 
ject Itself,  or  the  description  of  it;  the paU«ni displays 
Itself  most  complelcly  In  the  object  itself;  the  enaam- 
pia  exists  only  in  the  description.  Those  who  know 
what  is  right  should  set  the  example  of  practising  it ; 
and  those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong,  must  be  made 
an  example  to  deter  otheis  from  doing  the  same ; 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 

With  loud  command,  with  great  exmmplee  firea. 

Pops. 
Every  one,  let  Ma  am  and  station  be  wbatthey  may,  may 
afford  a  pattern  oi  Christian  virtue ;  the  child  may  be 
a  pattern  tO  hti  playmates  of  diligence  and  duiifulness ; 
the  citiaen  may  be  ^  pattern  to  his  felkiw-dtlzens  of 
sobriety  and  conformity  to  the  laws ;  the  soldier  may 
be  m  pattern  of  obedience  to  his  comrades ;  <  The  fairv 
way  of  writing,  aa  Mr.  D^den  calls  it,  Is  more  dilBcult 
than  any  other  tliat  depends  upon  the  poet's  fancy,  be- 
cause he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it.*— Addisok. 
Our  Saviour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Clirlalian  per- 
fection, which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although  we  can- 
not copy  it :  the  Scripture  characters  are  drawn  aa  «a- 
smmplee  for  our  learning ; 

Sir  Knight,  that  doest  that  voyage  rashly  take, 

By  this  forbidden  way  In  my  despight, 

Doest  by  other's  death  eneample  take.— SniisKK. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 

Example^  v.  Example ;  precedent^  from  the  Latin 
pracedene  preceding,  slgnUles  hy  distinction  that  pre- 
ceding which  is  entitled  to  notice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  a  rule ;  but  the  example  is  commonly 
present  or  before  our  eyes;  the  precedent  is  properly 
something  past :  the  example  may  derive  Ita  authority 
ftoro  the  Individual ;  the  precedent  acquires  its  sane- 
lion  from  time  and  conmon  consent :  we  are  led  by  the 
example,  or  we  copy  the  naxtmle;  we  are  guided  or 
governed  by  the  precedent.     The  former  Is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  affair ;  the  latter  Is  a  publick  and 
often  a  national  concern :  we  quote  exampUa  in  litere- 
ture,  and  preeedenU  In  law ; 
Thames !  the  mnat  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee !  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example ^  as  it  is  my  theme.— Da  nh am. 
'  At  the  revolution  tliey  threw  a  politick  veil  over  every 
eireumstance  which  might  furnish  n  precedent  for  any 
future  departure  froni  wliat  they  haid  then  aettled  fiv 
•ver*— BuitX£. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 
ExampU  («.  Example,  pattern)  refers  In  tMs  caae  to 
the  thing ;  Hutmee,  from  the  Latin  nuts,  -•—'*—  -»-— 


The  example  Is  set  forth  by  way  of  Illustration  or 
Instruction ;  the  nutance  is  adduced  by  wny  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  Every  rnetance  may  serve  as  an 
example,  but  every  example  is  not  an  inetaTiee.  The 
example  consists  of  moral  or  intellectual  objecta;  the 
ineiance  consists  of  actiona  only.  Rules  are  illustrated 
by  examplee; 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old.— Pope. 

Characters  are  illustrated  by  inetancee ;  *  Many  t»- 
etancee  may  be  produced,  from  good  authorities,  that 
children  actually  suck  in  tlie  several  pamtioiis  and  de- 
praved inclinations  of  their  nurses.'— Stkblb.  The 
oest  mode  of  instructing  children  is  by  furnishing  them 
with  examplee  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down;  the 
"Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extraordinary 
inetances  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  ALLEGORY,  EMBLEM 
SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

Figure,  In  Latin  figwa,  fmm  finge  to  feign,  slgniAea 
any  thing  painted  or  feigned  bv  the  mind ;  metaphor, 
in  Greek  utra^itpA^  from  pan<pipia  to  transfer,  signifies 
a  transfer  of  one  obiect  lo  another ;  allegory,  in  Greek 
ciAAjiyopfa,  from  3aXo(  another  thing,  and  dyope^  to 
reloie.  aignifies  the  relation  of  something  under  a  bor- 
rowed form ;  emblem,  in  Greek  ifi0\iina,  from  itifidX\m 
to  impress,  signifies  the  thine  stamped  on  as  a  mark; 

Sfmbol,  from  the  Greek  ovfipdXXte  to  consider  aUen- 
vely,  signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in  tiie  mind, 
from  its  analogy  to  represent  something  else ;  type,  in 
Greek  riwos,  irom  nhrrw  to  strike  or  stamp,  signifies 
an  image  of  sometliing  that  ia  stamped  on  something 
etsa 

Likeness  between  two  objects  by  which  one  Is  made 
to  repreaent  the  other,  is  tlie  common  idea  in  the  sig- 
nification of  ttiese  terms.  Figure  is  tlie  most  general 
of  these  terms,  compreliendiug  every  thing  which  is 
figured  by  means  of  the  imagination ;  Uie  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the  figure.  The  figure  consists  either  in 
words  or  In  things  generally :  we  may  have  a  figure 
in  expreasion,  a  figure  on  paper,  a  figure  on  wood  or 
stone,  and  tlie  like.    It  la  the  Imsiness  of  the  imagina- 


in  expreasion,  a  figure  on  i 
stone,  and  the  like.    It  la  tl 

tion  to  draw  figures  out  of  any  thing;  *The  spring 
bears  the  same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  tlie  dav, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.'— Addison.  The 
metaphor  and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  bv 
means  of  words  only :  the  figure,  in  this  case,  Is  any 
representation  which  the  mind  makes  to  Itself  of  a  re- 
semblance between  objects,  which  is  properly  a  figure 
of  thought,  which  when  clothed  in  words  is  afirure  of 
speech :  the  metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  of  tlie  sim- 
plest kind,  by  which  a  word  acqulrea  other  meanings 
besides  that  which  is  originally  afflxed  to  it;  as  when 
the  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part  of  the 
body.  Is  applied  to  the  leader  of  an  army ;  '  No  man 
had  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  the  affections  of 
one  sense  by  metaphore  taken  from  another  than  Mil- 
ton.'—Bcrke.  The  allegory  Is  a  continued  metaphor 
when  attributes,  modes  and  actions  are  applied  to  the 
objects  ih\M  figured,  as  In  the  allegory  of  sm  and  death 
in  Milton;  >  Virgil  haa  cast  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 
toniek  philosophy,  ao  far  as  regarda  the  soul  of  nian, 
into  beautlftil  oUc^ertes.'— Addisoh. 

The  em^Um  is  that  sort  of  figure  of  thought  by  which 
we  make  eorporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  nroper* 
ties :  thus  the  dove  is  represented  as  the  emblem  of 
meekneas,  or  the  bce-blve  la  conceived  to  be  the  emMpn 
of  industry ;  '  The  stoik  's  the  emblem  of  true  piety .'~ 
Bbaumomt.  The  oymbel  is  tliat  species  of  emblem 
which  Is  converted  into  a  constituted  sign  among  man ; 
thus  the  olive  and  laurel  are  the  eymbele  of  peace,  and 
have  been  recogniaed  as  such  among  barbarous  as  well 
aa  enlightened  nations ;  « I  need  not  mention  the  Just- 
ness of  thought  which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of 
these  eymbolieal  penona  (in  Milton's  allegory  of  ain 
and  death).'— Addison.  The  type  Is  that  species  of 
emblem  by  whieh  one  object  is  made  to  repreaent  an- 
other  mystically ;  It  is,  therefore,  only  employed  in  re- 
ligions matters,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  coming, 
tha  office,  and  the  death  of  our  Savkiur ;  in  this  man- 
ner the  offering  of  Isaac  is  considered  as  a  type  of  our 
Savlour*a  omnag  r*      "       '  "*" 
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<  AU  the  remarkable  events  under  the  law  were  tfpey 
of  Chriet.'— Blaik. 

PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 
P«raM«,  in  French  paraboU,  Greek  vopa^oXi)  from 
napaBdXXi*  signifies  what  is  thrown  out  or  sei  before 
one,  In  lieu  of  fomeihing  which  il  reaeoibles;  aUegory^ 

*■  Both  theM  lernu  Imply  a  veiled  mode  of  speech, 
which  serves  more  or  less  to  conceal  the  main  object 
of  the  discourse  by  presenting  it  under  the  appearance 
of  something  else,  which  accords  with  it  in  most  of  the 
particulars :  itie parable  is  mostly  employed  for  moral 
purposes  ;  the  allegory  in  describing  historical  events. 

The  parabU  substitutes  some  other  subject  or  agent, 
who  is  represented  under'  a  character  that  Is  suitable 
to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory  are  introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persons  In  mc  place  of  the  real 
personages,  or  imaginary  characteristicka  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  lo  real  persons. 

The  parabU  is  principally  employed  in  thft  aacred 
writintnt;  tl>e  aUeg^ry  (crms  a  grand  feature  in  tlie 
productions  of  the  eaaieru  nations. 

SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 

Simile  and  similitude  are  both  drawn  (Vom  the  Latin 
gitkilis  like :  the  former  signifying  the  thing  that  Is  like : 
the  latter  cither  the  thing  that  Is  like,  or  the  quality  of 
being  like :  in  the  former  sense  only  it  is  to  be  compared 
with  st'miir,  when  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech  or 
thought ;  every  thing  Is  a  aimile  which  associates  ob- 
Jecu  together  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  like- 
ness between  them ;  but  a  similitude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  eimile.  The  latter  may  be  ex- 
pressed In  a  few  words,  as  when  we  say  the  god-like 
Achilles;  but  the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
'  sunces  of  eemparison,  as  when  Homer  eomparee  any 
of  his  heroes  fighting  and  defending  themselves  against 
nittititudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs  ana  men. 
Every  eimtle  is  more  or  less  a  comparieoiij  but  every 
comparison  is  not  a  simile:  the  latter  compares  things 
only  as  far  as  they  are  alike ;  but  the  former  extends 
to  those  things  which  are  di/ferent .  In  this  manner, 
there  may  be  a  comparison  between  large  things  and 
small,  although  there  can  be  no  gn<wt  'imile;  'There 
are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allc-i  hh  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.*— Addison.  'Mich  as  have  a 
natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former  simili- 
tude) are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  into  foun- 
tains.*— PoPK.  'Your  image  of  worshipping  once  a 
year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but 
a  ctfsiparwoa,  ana  simile  non  est  idem.* — Jounsom. 


LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARPTY, 
OR  SIMILITUDE. 

JJkenesM  denotes  the  quality  of  being  alike  (o. 
Kfwal) ;  resemblance^  from  resembUy  compounded  of 
re  and  sen^Ui  In  French  een^lrr^  Latin  stmulo,  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing ;  similarity ^ 
in  Latin  smtiantof,  from  simdisj  in  Greek  biiaybf 
like,  from  the  Hebrew  ^700  an  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  likenees. 

Likeness  is  the  most  genera),  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three ;  it  respects  either 
external  or  internal  properties:  resemblance  respects 
only  the  external  properties;  stmt/artjy  only  the  In- 
ternal properties :  we  speak  of  a  likeness  between  two 
persons ;  of  a  resemblanu  in  the  cast  of  the  eye.  a  re- 
eemhlance  in  the  form  or  figure ;  of  a  siwtilariiy  in  age 
•nd  disposition. 

JJkeness  is  said  only  of  that  wbieh  is  actual;  rs- 
eemhlance  mav  be  said  of  that  which  is  apparent :  the 
Wtenese  consiMs  of  something  specUIck;  the  resent- 
hleince  may  be  only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thing 
b  said  to  be,  bat  not  to  appear,  bke  another;  it  may, 
however,  have  theshadow  of  a  rssssiUaiies ;  whatever 
things  are  aUke  are  alike  in  their  essential  properties; 
but  they  may  resemble  in  a  partial  degree,  or  in  certain 
particalars,  but  are  otlierwise  essentially  different 
We  are  moat  like  the  Divine  Being  In  the  act  of  doing 
good ;  there  is  nothing  existing  in  nature  which  has 
not  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  something  else. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Ginid:  ^ Faiible,  ill«r>ri«**' 


Simaarity^  or  eimaitwie^  whkb  la  a  higher  tera, 
is  in  the  moral  application,  in  regard  to  Ukeness^  what 
reeemblanee  is  in  the  physical  sense:  what  ia  aiike  baa 
the  same  nature;  what  is  similar  has  certain  featarea 
of  similarity :  in  tliis  sense  fedinas  are  aUke^  senti- 
ments are  o/iire,  persons  are  aUks;  but  casea  are  ««m- 
lar^  circumstances  are  stmtiar,  eonditioBs  are  similur. 
Likeness  excludes  the  idea  of  diUbrence ;  simuimrity 
includes  only  the  idea  of  casual  Wtemets; 
With  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  glass 
To  all  promisc'ous  as  they  pass ; 
Should  folly  there  her  likeness  view, 
1  fret  not  that  the  mirror  *8  true.— Mookb. 
So,  hXtiX  resemblance  1  on  themarMe  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  lover  stoopmg  stands, 
For  ever  sileat  and  for  ever  sad.— Thombos. 
'  Rochefoucault  frequently  makes  use  of  the  antitliesiB, 
a  mode  of  speaking  the  moet  tiresome  of  any,  by  tha 
similarity  of  the  periods.'— Wabtor.    '  Aa  it  addelB 
deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  nmnK- 
tude  of  superstitioo  to  rellgioa  makes  it  tbe  more  de> 
formed.'— Bacon. 


LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGT. 

In  the  former  article  likenese  b  considered  as  an  ab- 
stract term,  but  in  eonnexion  with  tlie  words  pktmn 
and  imare  It  signifies  the  representation  ot  likemen; 
picture^  in  Latin  pictura^  from  pingo  to  paint,  signi- 
fies  the  thing  painted;  tsia^e,  in  Latin  mb^is,  coo- 
tracted  from  tmita^o,  comes  ftorn  imit»r  to  imitate, 
signifying  an  imitation ;  ^/y,  In  Latin  ^figies,  fton 
^ngoj  signifies  that  which  waa  formed  aAer  anoilMr 
thing. 

Likeness  ia  a  general  and  indefinite  term;  piehm 
and  image  express  something  positively  Uke.  A  hke- 
ness  is  the  work  of  nature  or  art;  if  it  be  tlie  work  of 
man,  it  ia  sketched  by  the  pencil,  and  Is  oiora  ut  Itm 
real; 

God,  Moses  first,  then  David,  did  Inaplre^ 

To  compose  anthemj  for  bis  heav'nly  ctioir; 

To  th'  one  the  style  of  friend  he  did  impart, 

On  th'  other  stamp'd  the  Ukeness  of  his  hearL 

Dbmbav. 
A  picture  is  either  the  work  of  design  or  accidem;  li 
may  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  Iha  pen,  or  It  may  be 
found  in  the  incidental  reaemUaneea  of  things;  H  la 
more  or  leas  exact ; 

Or  else  the  comick  muse 

Holds  to  the  workl  apictarcof  llseir.— Thomsob. 
The  tno^s  lies  in  the  nature  of  thhiga,  and  is  more  or 
less  striking ;  '  The  mind  of  man  is  an  image,  not  only 
of  God's  spirituality,  but  of  his  infinity.*— South.  It 
is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painter  to  produce  a 
Ifkeneee ;  the  withering  and  falling  off  of  the  leavee 
from  the  trees  in  autumn  is  a  atctare  of  human  nature 
in  its  decline;  children  are  freqaently  the  very  ism^ 
of  their  parents. 

A  likeness  is  that  wliich  Is  to  represent  tbe  actual 
likeness:  but  an  tffigy  is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  like^ 
neee ;  *  I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popea 
refuaed  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  woi ks,  wtuch 
were  presented  to  him,  becauae  the  saint  In  hi:!  egigiea 
before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard.'— Adu- 
SON.  It  may  be  represented  on  wood  or  stone,  or  in 
the  figure  of  a  person,  or  in  the  copy  of  the  figure. 
Artists  produce  Ukenessee  in  different  mannen .  th^ 
carve  iffigies,  or  take  impressions  from  those  tliat  are 
carved.  Hence  any  thing  dressed  up  In  tlie  figure  of 
a  man  to  represent  a  pairticular  penon  is  termed  iua 


TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

Omtrto«,  in  French  cantreuver^  compounded  of  cs« 
and  trsKver,  sig^iifies  to  find  out  by  putting  together ; 
deviee,  compounded  of  de  and  vise,  in  Latin  visue 
seen,  signifies  to  show  or  present  to  the  mind :  invent^ 
in  Latin  tnsenrtis,  participle  of  invenio.  compounded 
of  in  and  venio,  ngnifies  to  come  or  brinf  into  the 
mind. 

To  contrive  and  devise  do  not  ezpresa  ao  much  as  ta 
invent:  we  contrive  and  devise  in  small  matteiv;  wa 
imoemt  in  thoae  of  gretler  moiMDt    Comirwreng  aad 
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umsing  rei pect  the  mimner  of  doing  thinn;  in.v«ntiMg 
eomprehenda  the  action  and  the  thing  Itaelf ;  the  former 
are  but  the  new  fashioning  of  things  that  already 
exiit ;  the  Jatter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of  some- 
thing new :  to  contrive  and  devise  are  intentional  ac- 
tions, the  result  of  a  speciflcic  effort;  tnvmlion  natu- 
rally arises  from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  contrive  or 
devise  f  ingenuity  is  the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in 
imoeKtmg; 

My  sentence  Is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles 
More  unezpert  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Qmtrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
Milton. 
The  briskest  nectar 
Shall  be  his  drink,  and  all  th'  ambroelal  cates 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite, 
Furnish  his  banquet.—- Nabji. 

*  Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  imented 
with  the  design  to  lift  up  human  nature.'— Addison. 

CoiUriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  the 
thoughts  than  devising:  we  contrive  on  Amiliarand 
common  occasions ;  we  devise  in  seasons  of  difficulty 
and  trial.  A  contrivance  is  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
plain  understanding:  a  device  is  complex  and  far- 
fetched; It  requires  a  ready  conception  and  a  degree 
of  art. 

Centrivances  serve  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  in- 
aease  a  convenience ;  devices  are  employed  to  extri- 
cate from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a 
scheme:  the  hintoiy  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  consi- 
derable interest  from  tlie  relation  of  the  various  con- 
trivaneeSf  by  which  he  provided  htmaelf  with  the  fitst 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort ;  the  history  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  is  flill  of  the  various  devices  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder, 
or  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers ;  the  hbtorv  of 
civilized  society  contains  an  account  of  the  various 
inventions  which  have  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  mankind. 


DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

These  nouns,  derived  fVom  the  preceding  verbs, 
bave  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  Is  an  exercise  of  art  dispJaved  in  both  these 
actions ;  but  the  former  has  most  of  ineenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning ;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
ludgement  in  It  A  device  always  coiuiists  of  some 
invention  or  something  newly  made ;  a  contrivance 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrangement,  or  disposition 
of  things.  A rtists  are  empJoyed  in  conceivinc  devices ; 
men  in  general  use  contrivances  for  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns. 

A  device  Is  oAen  employed  for  bad  and  flnudulent 
purposes ;  eontrivaneee  mostly  serve  for  Innocent  pur- 
poses of  domestick  life.  Beggars  have  various  do- 
vices  for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spectator. 
Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
their  wants  commonly  succeed  by  forming  contri- 
vanees  of  which  they  had  not  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  understanding 
only;  contrivances  are  likewise  formed  by  animalsL 

Men  employ  devices  with  an  intention  either  to 
deceive  or  to  please  others;  *  As  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how  the  Kentish  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
their  heads;  it  put  me  In  mind  of  practising  this  de- 
vice against  Mr.  Simper.*— Btsbi.k.  Anhnals  have 
their  contrivances  ejther  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  some  evil ;  '  All  the  temples  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  effects  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labour,  insomuch  that  it  was  said, 
**  Sure  Nestor  will  now  be  famous ;  for  the  habitations 
of  gods,  as  well  as  men,  are  built  by  his  contrtvoncs." ' 

— STBBia. 

TO  CONCERT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 
Cncert  Is  either  a  varlatton  of  consort  a  compa- 
nion, or  from  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together; 
eontrintf  t\mm  comtrtvi,  perfect  of  eontero  to  bruise  to- 
lether,  signifies  to  pound  or  put  together  In  the  mind 
fOMiofonn  a  cODporidOD;  iMMys,  In  Freocb  «m- 


nager^  compounded  of  the  Latin  manus  and  agOt  eig* 
nifles  10  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in  eoneerting; 
invention  in  contriving;  execution  in  vtanaging. 
There  is  mostly  contrivance  and  management  in  con- 
certing; but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  con- 
trivance or  management.  Measures  are  concerted; 
schemes  are  conbrtved;  affairs  are  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in  concerting^  one 
Is  sufficient  for  contriving  and  managing.  Concerting 
Is  always  employed  In  all  secret  transactions;  contri- 
vance and  management  are  used  indifferently. 

Robben  who  nave  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of  carrying  their 
project  Into  execution ;  '  Modem  statesmen  are  con- 
certing schemes  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  politicks, 
at  the  time  when  their  tbrefkthers  were  laid  down 
quietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but 
dreams.'- Stbklb.  Thieves  contrive  various  devices 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  '  When  Cesar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  he  pUced  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  or  the  publick  money : 
the  word  Ciesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punlck 
language.  This  was  artfully  contrived  by  Caesar;  be- 
cause it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his 
own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealUi.' — 
Addison.  Those  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  do 
manage  their  concerns  in  the  dark ;  '  It  is  the  great  aa 
and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
to  manage  our  actions  to  the  best  advantage.'— An 

DISON. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for  meet- 
ing privately.  The  Ingenuity  of  a  person  is  frequently 
displayed  In  the  contrivances  by  which  he  strives  to 
help  himself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there  are 
many  parties  interested  in  a  concern,  it  is  never  so  well 
managed  as  when  It  Is  in  the  hands  of  one  individual . 


aget 
ibly 


suitably  qualified. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

Destgn.  from  the  Latin  designare^  signifies  to  mark 
out  aa  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  yurpossy  like  propose^ 
comes  firom  the  Latin  proposni^  perfect  of  provono^ 
signifying  to  set  before  one's  mind  as  an  object  or  pur- 
suit; intend^  In  Latin  intendo  to  bend  towards,  signl* 
fles  the  bending  of  the  mind  towards  an  object;  mean. 
In  Saxon  maenen^  German,  &c.  ir«>i>«i»,  Is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  In 
the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  Import  than 
intend  and  mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use;  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former.  The  design  embraces 
many  objects;  the  purpose  consists  of  only  one:*  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical,  it 
requires  reflection ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A  design  is 
attainable ;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  <i»- 
sign  as  it  regards  the  thing  conceived ;  we  speak  of  the 
purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper  of  the  person.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  or  aspiring  character  are  apt  to  form  ^- 
signs  which  cannot  be  canied  into  execution ;  who- 
ever wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  jpurpMa  must  not  listen 
to  many  counseltors ; 

Jove  honours  me  and  favours  my  designs. 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines. 

POPB. 

Proud  as  be  is,  that  Iron  heart  retains 

His  stubborn  ^rp0M,  and  his  friends  disdains. 

POFB. 

The  purpose  Is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before  the 
mind ;  the  intention  is  the  thing  to  which  tlie  mind 
bends  or  inclines:  purpose  and  mtend  differ  therefore 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  action  aiid  the  object;  we 
purpose  seriously ;  we  intend  vaguely :  we  set  about 
that  which  we  purpose ;  we  may  delay  that  which  we 
have  only  intended:  the  execution  of  one's  vurpose 
reals  mostly  with  one's  self;  the  fblfllment  of  an  in- 
tention depends  upon  circumstances:  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute temper  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  bv 
trifling  objects ;  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  tntra- 
tions  by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  unoontrollabie 


*  Vld*  Thuler:  «*lDtentloD,  dei«|n.** 
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JWioa,  wblcb  Is  a  tenn  aliogetber  of  eolloqulal  qw, 
ilffera  but  little  from  intend^  except  that  U  to  uaed  for 
more  flunlliar  ol^ecte:  to  wumn,  to  afanply  to  have  in 
tbe  mind ;  to  inUmd  to  to  tean  wlta  the  mind  towanto 

And  I  penuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
Hto  itrenath  again  to  grow,  were  not  htoparyoM 
To  use  him  further  yet 
Intend  and  mMm  to  that  which  to  general  or  remote; 
*  The  gode  would  not  have  delivered  a  eoul  Into  the 
body,  which  hath  arms  and  len,  tnetrumento  of  doing, 
but  that  it  were  imtenda  tbe  mind  ilMmld  employ  tbem.* 

•"SlOMST. 

And  life  mora  perfiwt  have  attaint  than  fiite 
Memnt  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

MiLToir. 
We  purp0S0  to  eet  oat  at  a  certain  thne  or  go  a  cer 
tain  route ;  we  eiMm  to  aet  out  ai  foon  u  we  can,  and 
go  the  way  that  ihall  be  found  meet  egreeable;  the 
noraltft  designs  by  his  writings  to  efleeta  reformation 
lu  the  manners  of  men:  a  writer  pnrposee  to  treat  on 
a  given  stibject  in  some  particular  manner;  it  to  ridi- 
culous to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  intended  to  be 
kept;  an  honest  man  always swaa«  to  satisfy  hto  ere- 
ditors. 

Duign  and  pnrpoee  are  tsken  sometimes  in  tbe 
abstract  sense;  intend  and  mean  always  In  connexion 
with  the  agem  who  intendeotmsane :  we  see  a  design 
in  the  whole  creation,  which  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  tbe  Creator:  whenever  we 
nee  any  thing  done  we  are  led  U>  inquire  tlie  pmrpeee 
fur  which  it  to  done ;  or  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
intentien  of  the  person  for  so  doing:  things  are  said  to 
be  done  with  a  design,  in  opposition  to  that  which  hap- 
•  pens  by  chance;  they  are  said  to  be  done  fbr  a  rayvMe, 

'^ •     •  hich  Is  € 

design,  when  not 
pressly  qualifled  by  a  contrary  epithet,  Is  oeed  In  a  bad 
■enseir ' '" 


pected  to  result  ftom  them. 


in  connexion  with  a  particular  sgent;  pnrpeeey 
intentien,  and  meaning  In  an  indifferent  sense:  a  de- 
signing person  to  full  of  latent  and  interested  designs; 

Hto  deep  deeign  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 

Atrides'  speech.— Pops. 
•Then  to  nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made  to 
serve  tbe  pnrpsses  of  tboee  who  are  bad ; 

Change  tbto  pwrpese^ 

Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 

Lead  on  to  some  foul  Issue. 
Tbe  tsuniisns  of  a  man  must  always  be  taken  Into 
Ibe  Bccouat  when  we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  hto 
actions ;  *  I  wtob  otbeis  the  seme  nUention  and  greater 
successes.*— TavPLB.  Ignorant  people  frequently 
wkssM  much  better  than  they  do. 

Nothing  can  evince  greater  depravity  of  mind  tban 
designedly  to  rob  another  of  hto  food  name;  when  a 
person  wishes  to  get  any  Information  be  purposely 
directo  hto  discourse  to  the  subject  upon  which  be 
desires  to  be  informed ;  if  we  nmnteniiennltit  incur  the 
dtopleasure  of  anotlier,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  our  mis- 
fortune rather  than  our  fkult }  it  to  not  enough  for  our 
endeavours  to  be  well  meant.  If  they  be  not  also  well 
directed; 

Then  first  Polydaraus  tbe  silence  broke, 
Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 
How  oft,  my  brother !  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well  memnt  and  sentimenta  sincere. 

Pops. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 

Design,  v.  To  design:  plsn.  In  French  plan,  comas 
tkomntane  orpUin,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth  or  even, 
signifying  in  general  any  plans  place,  or  In  nartlcnlar 
the  even  surface  on  whtoh  a  building  to  ralsea ;  and  Itf 
an  extended  applicaUoa  tbe  sketch  of  the  plans  surface 
of  any  building  or  object;  ssksms,  In  Latin  seAenta, 
Greek  ax^iia  the  form  or  figure,  signifies  the  thing 

drawn  out  in  the  mind;  prqfset.  In  Latin  pr^ 

fh>m  projicioj  compounded  of  pro  and  Jacio, . 
to  east  or  put  forth,  that  is,  the  thing  proposed. 

AnamBum t  is  ilw  id«  comma  to  itan 


the  design  licladcs  tbe  lUag  that  to  lo  be  faroogbt 
about;  toe  plan  includes  tbe  means  by  which  It  to  is 
be  brought  about :  a  design  was  fi>rmed  in  tbe  time  of 
James  L  for  overturning  tiie  government  of  the  eoon- 
try ;  tbcplan  by  which  thto  was  to  have  been  realisBd. 
consisieif  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the  parliamwii 
bouse  and  btowing  up  tbe  assembly ;  *  Is  be  a  piwdsht 
man,  as  to  hto  temporal  estate,  that  lays  dasigns  only 
Ibr  a  day  without  any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part 
of  hto  life  r— TiLLOTSoN.  '  It  was  at  Marseiilos  that 
Virgil  formed  the  plan,  and  collected  the  materials,  of 
all  those  excellent  pieces  wUcb  be  afterward  finished.' 
-Walsh. 

A  design  to  to  be  estimated  according  to  Itatotrtoriek 
worth ;  a  plan  to  to  be  estimated  accoidinf  to  Its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  deeign :  a  design  to  noble 
or  wicked;  a  plan  to  practicable:  every  ibooder  of  a 
ctaarlubte  histitutioa  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good 
deeign:  but  be  may  adopt  an  enoaeotts  piam  for  cb- 
tf^lnim  the  end  proposed. 

Scheme  and  ^Mcet  respect  botb  the  end  and  the 
means,  which  maies  them  analogoas  to  design  sad 
plan :  the  design  stimulates  to  action ;  tbe  »!««  de- 
termines tbe  mode  of  action:  tbe  sekems  and  wrsjett 
oonstot  most  in  speculation :  tbe  design  and  pUn  are 
equally  practical,  and  suited  to  tbe  ordinary  and  im- 
mediate circumstances  of  life :  tbe  stkems  and  prsietl 
are  contrived  or  conceived  fbr  extraordinaiy  or  rsre 
occasions :  no  man  takes  anv  step  without  a  design; 
a  general  forma  the  plan  of  hto  campaign ;  advento- 
rous  men  are  alwavsrormlng  seksmee  (or  gaining  money; 
ambitious  monarchs  are  fuQ  of  priests  for  iacraaiittg 
tlielr  dominions; 
Tbe  bappy  people  la  their  waxen  ceOs 
Bat  tenoing  publick  caies,  and  planning  sftwiss 
Of  temperance  ibr  winter  poor.— Trnmaoa. 
( Manhood  to  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  flon  pre- 
jeet  to  jmr/set.*— Jomtsoii. 

Seksms  and  project  diflbr  prtedpally  In  tbe  magnl- 
tnde  of  the  objecto  to  which  they  ai«  applied;  tbs 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  eitensive  ifaaa  tbe 
latter:  a  seksms  may  be  formed  by  an  iadliidttal  for 
attaining  any  trifiing  advantage;  projects  are  mostly 
conceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  of  pufaUck  Interert; 
tbe  metropolto  abounds  with  persons  whose  inventive 
(bculties  are  busy  bi  devtoing  stkemss,  either  of  a 
commercial,  a  literary,  a  philosophical,  or  political 
description,  by  which  they  propose  great  advantsges 
to  the  publick,  but  silO  greater  to  themselves ;  the^r»- 
JeU  of  universal  conquest  which  entered  Into  tbe  wild 
speculations  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately fiir  the  world,  perish  at  bto  death. 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  pwpoee  (v.  To  design)  that  which  to  near  at 
hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set  about ;  we  propose  tbsi 
which  Is  more  distant :  the  former  requires  the  settiftg 

*on  SIM 


pbm.  We  purpest  many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  while  doing:  but  we  ought  not  to  prefse  any 
thing  to  ourselves,  which  to  not  of  too  much  Import- 


ance to  be  lightly  adopted  or  rejected.    We  pmpoee 
to  go  to  town  on  a  certain  day ; 

When  lisieBlng  PbUomela  deigna 
To  let  them  Joy,  and  purposes  In  thought 
Blata  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

TaoBsoa. 
We  prsposs  to  spend  our  time  In  a  particular  slnd|y 
'There  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  asan  cas 
frsposs  to  conduct  himself  throogb  the  dangan  sad 
dtotresses  of  boman  lift.'— Blaib. 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 
InUnt  and  inisnse  are  both  derived  firom  tbe  vei^ 
to  inUnd,  signifying  to  stretch  towards  a  pobtt,  or  to 
a  great  detree:  tbe  former  to  said  only  of  tbe  person 
or  mind;  toe  lailer  qualifies  things  In  general:  a  per- 
son to  rafsai  whsn  bto  mind  to  on  tbe  ntretoh  towards 
an  ot^ect ;  bto  application  to  imUnse  when  bto  mind  to 
for  a  continuance  closely  fixed  on  certain  ok^ecto :  cold 
to  imisnse  when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  Ito  Ughssi 
pilch;  'Then  tons tvU  sptilt eoaUnwily  MCha art 
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tOmt  to  aadoee.*— 49oirni.    *  Mutual  Ikfoan  nat- 
vnlly  beget  an  intenu  affeetioD  in  generona  minds/ 

—SnCTATOtL, 

SAKE,  ACC0I3NT,  REASON,  PURPOSE,  END. 
Tbeee  tenna,  all  employed  adyerbiallj  modify  or 
sonneet  propoaitiooa :  hence,  one  aaya,  for  his  take, 
an  hia  aeeount^  fat  tbia  reofon,  fbr  thia  pwrpo»t^  and 
10  thia  tnd. 

Sake,  wtaleh  oomea  fhmi  tbo  word  to  aeek,  ia 
mostly  said  of  peraons ;  what  ia  done  Ibr  a  perMD'a 
e<Ut«  is  the  same  aa  becanae  of  hia  aeeking  or  at  taia 
desire ;  one  may,  however,  aay  in  regard  to  thinga,  for 
the  eake  of  good  order,  implying  what  good  order  re- 
qnlres :  account  la  indifftrently  employed  Ibr  persons 
or  things ;  what  ia  done  on  a  peraon'a  aecmaU  ia  done 
in  his  behalf,  and  (br  hia  tatterest ;  what  ia  done  on  ac- 
count of  indiaposition  is  done  in  oonaeqaenee  of  it,  the 
indisposition  being  the  canae :  reaaon,  fwvoae^  and 
end  are  applied  to  tblnga  only :  wo  apeak  of  the  rea- 
son aa  the  thing  that  JoatiAea;  w«  explain  why  we 


do  a  thing  whan  weaiywedoitfbrthlaor  that  rta- 
eon  :  we  apeak  of  the  purpoee  and  the  end  by  way  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  thing :  the  propriety  of 
meaanrea  cannot  be  known  unleaa  we  know  the 
jntrpoee  for  which  they  were  done ;  nor  will  a  pm- 
dent  peraon  be  aatiafled  to  fbUoW  any  comae,  nnleaa 
he  knowa  to  what  end  it  will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

The  expedient  is  an  artifldal  meona ;  the  r 
la  a  natnnl  meana :  a  cunning  man  ia  flmitAil  In  ex- 
pediente;  a  fortnnate  man  abonnda  in  reeaurcee : 
Robinaon  Cmaoe  adopted  e?ery  expedient  in  order 
to  proloncUa  exiatence,  at  a  time  when  his  resoureee 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  '  When  there  happens  to  be 
any  thtaig  ridieulona  in  a  vlaage,  the  best  expedimt 
ia  (br  the  owner  to  be  pleaaant  upon  himaelf.'— 
Stkklb.  <  Since  the  accompliahment  of  the  revoln- 
tion,  Prance  haa  destroyed  erery  reevurce  of  tha 
state  which  dqien'ti  npon  opinion.'— Bvkxk. 


THE  END. 
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